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INTRODUCTION 


Ir Is A PLEASURE to announce that the present Britannica Book of the Year 
is available to Britannica subscribers in March—two months earlier 
than it has ever been before. This has been accomplished in spite of the 
fact that the enormous increase from year to year in the distribution of 
the volume has extended the period of production, even with presses 
running at capacity. 

Subscribers wished to secure the volume earlier in the year. And it 
was recognized that this could be done without impairing the book’s 
value by advancing the closing date for the bulk of the material. Cover- 
age of the present volume closes with November 1, and the following 
years’ issues will cover the twelve months from November to November. 

The pattern of the year’s events is largely set by the time November 
rolls around. The U.S. government’s fiscal year ends June 30, and in 
many other areas of interest the statistical year’s span closes long before 
January 1. However, as in the past, the Calendar of Events and the 
Obituary List will continue to include items from January 1 to January 
1. ‘These two listings and the coverage of the November election results 
were the last material sent to the printer in 1952. 
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This sixteenth issue of the Book of the Year was made possible by not 
only its six hundred and more authoritative contributors but by the 
splendid co-operation of that portion of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
permanent editorial staff which bears the burden of Book of the Year 
production. 

Among subeditors who checked for accuracy and prepared copy for 
the printer were: Melvina G. Hilland, Kathleen Ray, Daphne M. 
Daume, Joyce M. Usher, Ruth D. Asch, Olive S. Ricklefs, and Judith 
Miller. Others active in the work were indexers: Mildred W. Benson, 
Claire E. Drullard and Joan E. Stephenson; the copy control section 
which checked flow of copy to and from the printer: Felicité Buhl, 
Frances E. Latham and Katherine E. Van Milligan; Alice Toth, who 
prepared correspondence with contributors, assisted by Paula Buch- 
wald and Donna Greenspahn; Joan Sayler, who helped lay out the 
pages of the volume; general editorial assistants Donald E. Stewart, 
Philip W. Goetz, and Russell Mahood; the geographer, Myldred Ding- 
wall; map and chart maker, Victor Figueroa; typists: Florence S. 
Samuelson, Ruth S. Bicking, and Rita M. Trojan. 

The work of this staff was under the general management of Mae H. 
MacKay and her two associates, Harriet Milburn and Lorene Lawson. 
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JOHN McADAMS. Former Instructor of Latin American History 
and Government, University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, P.R. 


J.Mcl.H. Rent Stabilization, Office of 


JAMES McINNES HENDERSON. Director of Rent Stabilization, 
Office of Rent Stabilization, Washington, D.C. 


J.M.Hn. Public Health Engineering 


JOHN MELLISH HENDERSON. Consulting Sanitary Engineer; 
Special Consultant, Communicable Disease Center, U.S. Public Health 
Service, Savannah, Ga. 


J.M.Md. Federal Trade Commission 


JAMES M. MEAD. Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Former U.S. Senator from New York. 


Jn.M. Social Security (in part) 


JOHN MOSS. Barrister. Editor, Local Government Law and Legisla- 
tion. Author of Health and Welfare Services Handbook; etc. 
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Jo.A.Hn. Bermuda; Bahamas; etc. 


JOHN ANTHONY HUTTON. Former Research Assistant, Institute 
of Colonial Studies, University of Oxford, Oxford, Eng. 


Jo.C.H. English Literature (in part) 


JOHN CLIVE HALL. Publisher’s General Manager, London, Eng. 
Author of The Swmmer Dance and other Poems. 


Jo.C.M. Rhode Island 


JOHN C. MURRAY. Chief of Administrative and Financial Re- 
search, State of Rhode Island, Providence, R.I. 


Jo.C.S. North Carolina 
JOSEPH CARLYLE SITTERSON. Professor of History, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. Author of The Secession Move- 
ment in North Carolina; co-author, American Society and the Changing 
World. 


Jo.C.W. Paints and Varnishes 


JOHN C. WEAVER. Chemist, Department of Research Administra- 
tion, The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 


Jo.Hn. Ceylon (in part) 
JOHN HOCKIN. London Editor, Times of Ceylon, Ceylon. 


Jo.Si. Lutherans 
JOSEPH SIMONSON. Executive Secretary, Division of Public Rela- 
tions, National Lutheran Council, New York, N.Y. Editor, National 
Lutheran. 


J.P.D. Boxing (in part) 
JAMES P. DAWSON. Writer on Baseball and Boxing, The New York 
Times, New York, N.Y. 


J.P.J. Donations and Bequests (in part) 
JOHN PRICE JONES. Chairman and Treasurer, John Price Jones 
Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. Author of The Yearbook of Philan- 
thropy. 


Betting and Gambling (in part) 
JOHN REGINALD CHAMBERS. Fellow of the Institute of Di- 
rectors; Company director, London, Eng. Author of History of 
Administrative Services, British Expeditionary Forces. 


J.R.Ch. 


J.R.CI. Mormons 
Je REUBEN CLARK, JR. Second Counselor in the First Presidency, 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


J.S.Ck. Philadelphia 
JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR. Mayor, City of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


J.S.Fe. 
JOHN S. FINE. Governor of Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania 


J.Sto. Electronics 
JAMES STOKLEY. Publicity Representative, General Electric 
Research Laboratory, Schenectady, N.Y. Editor, Science Marches On. 
Author of Stars and Telescopes; Science Remakes Our World; Electrons 
in Action. 


J.T. 
JACK TRACY. Editor, Down Beat, Chicago, Il. 


Music (in part) 


J.T.Ar. Etching 
JOHN TAYLOR ARMS. Etcher and Lecturer. President, Society of 
American Graphic Artists. Author of Handbook of Print Making and 
Print Makers; etc. 


Ju.L. South Africa, The Union of (in part); etc. 
JULIUS LEWIN. Barrister. Advocate of the Supreme Court of 
South Africa. Senior Lecturer in Native Law and Administration, 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, U. of S.Af. Author of 
Studies in African Native Law; etc. 


J.V.Be. Prisons 
JAMES V. BENNETT. Director, U.S. Bureau of Prisons, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


J.We. Wines 
JULIUS WILE. Educational Director and Production Manager, 
Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 


J.W.Gr. Electric Transportation (in part) 
JOHN WATKIN GRIEVE. Electrification Engineer, Electrical En- 
gineering New Works and Development Section, The Railway Execu- 
tive, British Transport Commission, London, Eng. 


J.W.Je. Federal Power Commission 
JOHN W. JENKINS. Publications Division, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 


J.W.Mw. Calendar of Events; Argentina (in part); ete. 
JOSEPH W. MARLOW. Lawyer. Editor and Research Analyst, 
Military Intelligence Service, U.S. War Department, 1944—46. 


J.Wn. Pakistan (in part) 
SIR JOHN CHARLES WALTON. Former Assistant Undersecretary 
of State for Burma. 
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Nebraska 
Instructor of Political Science, University of 


J.W.Rs. 
JACK W. RODGERS. 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


K.G.B. Aden; British Borneo (in part); etc. 


KENNETH GRANVILLE BRADLEY. British Colonial Service 
(ret.). Editor of Corona. Author of Diary of a District Officer; ete. 


K.Gr. Home Economics 


KATHERINE GOEPPINGER. Home Economics Editor, The lowa 
State College Press, Ames, Ia. 


K.R.K. Tennessee Valley Authority 


KENNETH R. KENNEDY. Reports Editor, Information Office, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 


K.S.L. Missions, Foreign (Religious) 


KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE, D.D. Professor of Missions 
and Oriental History, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


K.Sm. Lithuania; Poland; etc. 


KAZIMIERZ SMOGORZEWSK1. Journalist. Founder and Editor, 
Free Europe, London, Eng. Author of Poland’s Access to the Sea; ete. 


EAE Insurance (in part) 


LEROY A. LINCOLN. Chairman of the Board, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N.Y. 


La.M. Football (in part) 
LAURENCE MONTAGUE. Sports Editor, the Manchester Guardian, 
London, Eng. 


L.A.Wn. Golf 
LINCOLN A. WERDEN. Sports Staff, New York Times, New 
York, N.Y. 

L.B.J. Idaho 


LEN B. JORDAN. Governor of Idaho. 


L.B.K. Armies of the World 
LYMAN BICKFORD KIRKPATRICK, JR. Writer; Formerly on 
Editorial Staff U.S. News and World Report; General Staff Officer during 
World War II on Staff of General Bradley throughout European 
Campaign. 


L.Bt. Psychology 
LORRAINE BOUTHILET. Managing Editor, American Psychologi- 
cal Association, Inc., Washington, D.C. 


L.C.Sd. Marine Corps, U.S. 
LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR. Commandant, U.S. Marine Corps, 
Washington, D.C. 


L.de B.H. Swimming 
LOUIS de BREDA HANDLEY. Honorary Coach, Women’s Swim- 
ming Association of New York. Author of Swimming for Women; ete. 


LEDs Sculpture (in part); Painting 
LESTER D. LONGMAN. Head of the Art Department, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. Author of History and Appreciation of 
Art; Questions on Art; etc. 


EBs: Archery 
LAWRENCE E. BRIGGS. Secretary-Treasurer, National Archery 
Association: Associate Professor of Physical Education, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 


L.E.Ms. Dyestuffs (in part) 
L. E. MORRIS. Editor, Dyer, Textile Printer, Bleacher and Finisher, 
London, Eng. 


Eire Census Data, U.S. 
LEON E. TRUESDELL. Chief Demographer, Bureau of the Census. 
Washington, D.C. Author of Farm Population of the U.S.; The 
Canadian Born in the United States; etc. 


L.Gu. Municipal Government (in part) 
LUTHER GULICK. President, Institute of Public Administration, 
vex Pel Se N.Y. Author of Administrative Reflections from World 
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L.G.V.V- Michigan 
LEWIS GEORGE VANDER VELDE. Chairman, Department of 
History and Director of the Michigan Historical Collections Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


L.H.C. Allergy 
ne baa A ee ED M.D. Associate Professor of Medicine, 
chool of Medicine, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsb bears 
of Essentials of Allergy. Tey Geena ton 


L.J.A. ; Fires and Fire Losses; etc. 
LAURENCE J. ACKERMAN. Dean, School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn.; Dean, College of 
Insurance, University of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. Author of 
Risks We Face; ete. 
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L.in. Chicago 
LEVERETT SAMUELLYON. Chief Executive Officer, The Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry, Chicago, Ill. 


L.M.F. Petroleum 
LEONARD M. FANNING. Editor, Our Oil Resources. Author of 
American Oil Operations Abroad; The Rise of American Oil; etc. 


L.M.Gh. United Nations 
LELAND M. GOODRICH. Professor of International Organization 
and Administration, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. Co- 
author of Charter of the United Nations: Commentary and Documents. 


L.M.K. Biochemistry 
LLOYD M. KOZLOFF. Assistant Professor, Department of Bio- 
chemistry, The University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


L.M.R. Medicine (in part) 


L. M. ROGERS. Executive Secretary, National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion, Inc., Webster City, lowa. 


L.M.S.M. Dentistry 
LEROY M. S. MINER, M.D., D.M.D. Emeritus Professor of Oral 
Surgery, Harvard University; Emeritus Professor of Stomatology, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


Ln.M. Dance (in part) 
LILLIAN MOORE. Concert Dancer. Choreographer for NBC Opera 
Television Series. American Correspondent, London Dancing Times. 
Former Soloist, Metropolitan Opera Ballet. 


L.Pr. Lawn Bowling 


LEWIS PILCHER. National Councillor, American Lawn Bowling 
Association. 


Ly.W.R. Friends, Religious Society of 
LYMAN W. RILEY. University of Pennsylvania Library, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Ma.B. Turkey (in part) 
MALCOLM BURR. Author of In Bolshevik Siberia; A Fossicker in 
Angola; etc. Translator of Tourist’s Guide to Istanbul. 


M.Ab. 
MILTON ABELSON. Economic Analyst. 


Foreign Investments 


M.A.K. Gold (in part) 
MIROSLAV A. KRIZ. Research Department, Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, N.Y. Author of Les Opérations des Banques d’ Emission 
sur le Marche Libre (Open Market Policy); The Price of Gold. 


M.A.Md. Horse Racing (in part) 
MICHAEL AUSTIN MELFORD. Sports Correspondent, the Daily 
Telegraph, London, Eng. Former Editor, the Thoroughbred, London, 
Eng. 


M.B.G. Aviation, Military (in part) 
M. B. GARDNER. Vice-Admiral, U.S. Navy, Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations (Air), Washington, D.C. 


M.Dn. 
MITCHELL DAWSON. Lawyer, Writer. 
Bar Record, Chicago, Ill. 


Law (in part) 
Former Editor, Chicago 


M.E.Dk. Political Science 
MARSHALL E. DIMOCK. Former Professor of Political Science, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il]., and The University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Author of Modern Politics and Administration; 
Business and Government. 


M.E.Sr. Vocational Rehabilitation, Office of 
MARY E. SWITZER. Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 


M.F.C. Italian Literature 
MICHELE F. CANTARELLA. Professor of Italian Language and 
Literature, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Co-author of Dieci 
Novelle Contemporanee; Corso d’Italiano; etc. 


M.F.Cl. Civil Defense, U.S. 
MILLARD F. CALDWELL. Federal Civil Defense Administrator, 
Washington, D.C. 


M.Fd. Respiratory Diseases 
MAXWELL FINLAND, M.D. Associate Director, Thorndike Memo- 
rial Laboratory; Physician in Chief, Fourth Medical Service, Boston 
City Hospital. Associate Professor of Medicine, Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, Mass. 


M.F.deC. Virgin Islands 
MORRIS F. de CASTRO. Governor of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States. 


M.Fe. Trust Territories 


MAURICE FANSHAWE. Writer on International Affairs, London, 
Eng. Author of The Charter Explained; Trust Territories; etc. 
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M.Fi. Medicine (in part) 
MORRIS FISHBEIN, M.D. Editor, Excerpta Medica; Contributing 


Editor, Postgraduate Medicine. Editor of Medical Articles, Britannica 
Book of the Year. 


M.F.S. Munitions of War (in part) 
MALCOLM F. SCHOEFFEL. Rear Admiral. Chief, Bureau of 
Ordnance, Department of the Navy, Washington, D.C. 


M.F.T. Nutrition, Experimental (in part); etc. 
MARTHA F. TRULSON. Research Associate in Nutrition, School of 
Public Health, Harvard University, Boston, Mass. 


M.G.G. Public Utilities (in part) 


MARTIN G. GLAESER. Professor of Economics, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 


M.Ha. Philately 
MANNEL HAHN. Director, Philatelic Literature Association. Author 
of U.S. Post Office, 1851-60; U.S. Postal Markings, 1847-51; So You’re 
Collecting Stamps; etc. 


M.H.St. Belgium (in part); etc. 
MARCEL HENRI STIJNS. Vice-President, International Federation 
of Journalists, Honorary; President, Belgian Press Association; 
Editor in Chief, Het Laatste Nieuws, Brussels, Belgium. Correspondent 
to The Times, London, Eng. 


M.H.W. Oklahoma 
MURIEL H. WRIGHT. Associate Editor, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma Historical Society, Oklahoma City, Okla. Author of A 
Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma. 


Mi.Fe. Tourist Travel 
MICHAEL FROME. Travel Editor, American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. Author of Americans on the Highway. 


M.Lb. Liquors, Alcoholic (in part) 
MAX LOEB. Former Executive, [Illinois Liquor Control Commission. 


M.L.W. Four-H Cfubs 
M. L. WILSON. Director of Extension Work, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Author of Life in the Country; Thomas 
Jefferson—Farmer; etc. 


M.Mack. Albania (in part) 
(JOHN) MALCOLM MACKINTOSH. Programme Organizer, Bul- 
garian and Albanian Sections, British Broadcasting Company’s 
Overseas Service, London, Eng. 


M.Mo. Intoxication, Alcoholic 
MERRILL MOORE, M.D. Visiting Neurologist, Boston City Hos- 
pital, and Clinical Associate in Psychiatry, Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass. 


M.O’N. Coast Guard, U.S. 
MERLIN O’NEILL. Vice-Admiral, U.S.C.G. Commandant, United 
States Coast Guard, Washington, D.C. 


Mo.Pr. Veterans’ Organizations (in part) 
MORTON PUNER. Director, Special Features Department, Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, New York, N.Y. 


M.S.F. Japan 
MIRIAM S. FARLEY. Editor, Far Eastern Survey, American Institute 
of Pacific Relations, Inc., New York, N.Y. Author of Aspects of 
Japan's Labor Problems; etc. 


M.Si. Printing 
MacD. SINCLAIR. Editor, Printing Equipment Engineer, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


M.Sp. Death Statistics; etc. 
MORTIMER SPIEGELMAN. Associate Statistician, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. Co-author, Length of Life; etc. 


M.Sr. Birth Control 
MARGARET SANGER. Honorary Chairman, Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America, Inc. Co-chairman, Board of Trustees, the 
Margaret Sanger Research Bureau. 


M.S.W. World Health Organization 


M.S. WILDE. Public Information Officer, Division of Public Infor- 
mation, World Health Organization, United Nations, Geneva, Switz. 


M.Te. lowa 
MILDRED THRONE. Associate Editor of the State Historical 
Society of Iowa, lowa City, Ia. 


M.T.H. Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
MAPLE T. HARL. Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D.C. : 
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M.V.N. Bacteriology 


MILAN VACLAV NOVAK. Professor and Head of the Department 
of Bacteriology, University of Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago, 
Ill. Bacteriologist in Chief, Research and Educational Hospital, and 
Consultant on Bacteriology, Veterans’ Administration, Hines, Ill. 


M.V.W. Juvenile Delinquency 


MIRIAM VAN WATERS. Superintendent, Reformatory for Women, 
Framingham, Mass. Author of Youth in Conflict; etc. 


M.W.H.C. Georgia 
MORRIS W. H. COLLINS, JR. Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, The University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. Director, Bureau 
of Public Administration. 


M.W.Ss. Aqueducts 
MICHAEL W. STRAUS. Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


Na.G. Fairs and Exhibitions (in part); etc. 
NAT GREEN. Manager, Chicago, IIl., Office, Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Combined Shows Inc. 


N.C.B. Lumber (in part) 
NELSON C. BROWN. Professor Emeritus of Forest Utilization, New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


No.B. Jerusalem 
NORMAN BENTWICH. Professor of International Relations, The 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Pal. Author of Palestine; Judea Lives 
Again; Jewish Youth Comes Home; Israel; etc. 


N.Sy. Music (in part) 
NICOLAS SLONIMSKY. Music Critic. Composer. Author of Music 
since 1900; Music of Latin America; etc. 


INGitis Socialism (in part) 
NORMAN THOMAS. Socialist Presidential Candidate, 1932-1948. 
Author of America’s Way Out; A Socialist’s Faith; etc. 


N.T.R. Coinage 
NELLIE TAYLOE ROSS. Director of the United States Mint, 
Washington, D.C. 


O.E.L. 
OREN E. LONG. Governor of Hawaii. 


Hawaii 


O.H.C. Motion Pictures (in part) 
O. H. COELLN, JR. Editor and Publisher, Business Screen, Chicago, 
Til. 


O.M.T. Arabia (in part); Syria (in part); etc. 
OWEN MEREDITH TWEEDY. Former British government officer. 
Author of By Way of the Sahara; Cairo to Persia and Back; etc. 


O.R.E. Federal Security Agency 
OSCAR R. EWING. Federal Security Administrator, Washington, 
DAe: 


P.Ae. Colorado 
PEARL ANOE. Feature Writer for the Colorado State Publicity De- 
partment, Denver, Colo. 


P.A.E. Irrigation 
PAUL A. EWING. Former Senior Irrigation Economist, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


PLA.W. Federal Communications Commission 
PAUL A. WALKER. Chairman, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 


P.Br. Billiards 
PETER BRANDWEIN. Sports Writer, The New York Times, New 
York, N.Y. Editor, Sports Section, Information Please Almanac, etc. 


P.By. Cleveland; Ohio (in part) 
PAUL BELLAMY. Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleveland, O. 


P.GI. Netherlands (in part) 
PIETER GEYL. Professor of Modern History, University of Utrecht, 
Netherlands; former Professor of Dutch History and Institutions, 
University of London, London, Eng. Author of The Revolt of the 
Netherlands; Napoleon, For and Against. 


P.H-My. Barbados; Jamaica; etc. 
PHILIP HEWITT-MYRING. Public Relations Adviser to the 
Comptroller, Development and Welfare Organizations in the West 
Indies. 


P.L.W. Chemotherapy 
PAUL L. WERMER, M.D. Secretary, Committee on Research; As- 
sistant Secretary, Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, American 
Medical Association. Co-editor of Modern Treatment. 


P.M.Hg. National Labor Relations Board 


PAUL M. HERZOG. Chairman, National Labor Relations Board, 
Washington, D.C. 


P.Ss. Insurance (in part) 


PERCY STEBBINGS. Insurance Editor and Correspondent to Finan- 
cial Times, Bankers’ Magazine, Inventors Chronicle, London, Eng. 


P.Ta. Employment; Strikes 


PHILIP TAFT. Professor of Economics, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R.I. Author of Economics and Problems of Labor; etc. 


P.W.R. Table Tenris 


PETER W. ROBERTS. National Chairman, History Commitvee, 
U.S. Table Tennis Association. 


Q.W. International Law 


QUINCY WRIGHT. Professor of International Law, The University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Author of A Study of War; etc. 


R.A.Bn. Advertising 
ROGER A. BARTON. Editor, Advertising Agency Magazine, New 
York, N.Y., and Advertising Handbook. Lecturer in Advertising, Grad- 
uate School of Business, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


R.Ba. Consumer Credit (in part) 
ROBERT BARTELS. Associate Professor of Marketing, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O. Co-author of Credits and Collections in 
Theory and Practice. 


R.B.B. Leather 
RALPH B. BRYAN. Technical Consultant, National Foot Health 
Council, Rockland, Mass., and Mottershead Associates, Chicago, Ill. 
Editor in Chief, Encyclopedia of the Shoe and Leather Industry. 


R.B.Kr. San Francisco 
R. B. KOEBER. Manager, Research Department, San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, Calif. 


R.B.S. American Citizens Abroad 
RUTH B. SHIPLEY. Chief, Passport Division, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 


R.d’E. Brazil (in part) 
RAUL @’ECA. Public Affairs Officer, American Consular Agency, 
Belo Horizonte, Braz. Co-author of Outline History of Latin America. 


R.E.E.H. Baptist Church 
REUBEN E. E. HARKNESS. Past President, The American Baptist 
Historical Society. Professor Emeritus of History of Christianity, 
Crozer Seminary, Chester, Pa. Editor, The Chronicle. 


R.E.EI. Libraries (in part) 
RALPH E. ELLSWORTH. Director of Libraries and Professor of 
Librarianship, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. Co-author of 
Modular Planning for College and University Libraries. 


R.F.A.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. 
ROBERT F. A. STUDDS. Rear Admiral U.S.C. and G.S. Director, 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D.C. 


R.G.D.A. Prices (in part) 
ROY GEORGE DOUGLAS ALLEN. Professor of Statistics, Uni- 
versity of London, London, Eng. Author of Mathematical Analysis of 
Economics; Statistics for Economists; ete. 


R.G.M. Paper and Pulp Industry 
R. G. MACDONALD. Secretary-Treasurer, Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, New York, N.Y. 


R.H.Ds. Tunnels 
ROBERT H. DODDS. Associate Editor, Engineering News-Record. 
pi York, N.Y. Co-author of Building the Navy’s Bases in World 
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R.H.FI. 


RAYMOND H. FLEMING. Major General. 
Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


National Guard 
Chief, National Guard 


R.H.Fr. Rheumatic Diseases 
RICHARD HAROLD FREYBERG. Associate Professor of Clinical 
Medicine, Cornell University Medical College; Director, Department 
of Internal Medicine and Director of Arthritis Clinic, Hospital for 
Special Surgery; Assistant Attending Physician and Director of Arthri- 
tis Clinic, New York Hospital, New York, N.Y. 


R.H.Ls. Museums (in part) 
RALPH H. LEWIS. Assistant Chief, Museum Branch, National Park 
Service, U.S. Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


R.H.M. New Jersey 
ROGER H. McDONOUGH. Director, New Jersey State Library, 
Trenton, N.J. 
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R.Ho. 
ROYCE HOWES. City Editor, the Detroit Free Press. 


Detroit 


R.Hs. Community Trusts 
RALPH HAYES. Executive Director, New York Community Trust. 


Director, Equitable Security Trust Company, Coca-Cola, Interna- 
tional, Wilmington, Del. 


Ri.Sl. Physics 
RICHARD SCHLEGEL. Assistant Professor of Physics, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


R.Jan. Wages and Hours (in part) 
ROBERT JAMIESON. Member of Editorial Staff, Daily Telegraph, 
London, Eng. 


R.J.B. Archaeology (in part) 
ROBERT J. BRAIDWOOD. Associate Professor of Old World Pre- 
history, The Oriental Institute and the Department of Anthropology, 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


R.L.Fo. Accident Prevention (in part) 
R. L. FORNEY. General Secretary, National Safety Council, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


R.L.Pm. Economic Stabilization Agency 
ROGER L. PUTNAM. Administrator, Economic Stabilization 
Agency, Washington, D.C.; President, Springfield Television Broad- 
casting Company, Springfield, Mass.; Chairman, Package Machinery 
Company, East Longmeadow, Mass. 


R.Man. Motion Pictures (in part) 
ROGER MANVELL. Director, British Film Academy, London, Eng. 
Editor, The Cinema; Experiment in the Film; ete. Author of Film; A 
Seat at the Cinema; etc. Co-author of Movie Parade; etc. 


R.M.S. Soil Erosion and Soil Conservation 
ROBERT M. SALTER. Chief, Soil Conservation Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


Ro.B. Zoology (in part) 
ROBERT BEAN. Director, The Chicago Zoological Park, Brook- 
field, Ill. 


R.P.Br. Missouri 
RALPH P. BIEBER. Professor of History, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


R.P.K. Medicine (in part) 
RAYMOND P. KEESECKER, D.O. Editor, Osteopathic Magazine, 
American Osteopathic Association, Chicago, Ill. 


R.R.R.B. Bowles, Chester 
ROBERT R. R. BROOKS. Dean, Williams College, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts. 


R.Sd. Rural Electrification (in part) 
RIGGS SHEPPERD. Ass’t. Administrator, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


R.S.T. Munitions of War (in part) 
ROBERT S. THOMAS. Military Historian, Historical Division, 
Special Staff, War Department, Washington, D.C. Author of The 
Story of the 30th Division, A.E.F.; etc. 


R.Sy. Methodist Church 
RALPH STOODY. Executive Director, The Commission on Public 
Relations and Methodist Information. 


R.Tu. Eisenhower; Truman; etc. 


RAY TUCKER. Writer of Syndicated Column, ‘‘The National Whirli- 
gig.”’ Author of The Mirrors of 1932; Sons of the Wild Jackass. 


R.V.B.B. Navies of the World 


RAYMOND VICTOR BERNARD BLACKMAN. Editor, Jane’s 
Fighting Ships, London, Eng. Author of Modern World Book of Ships. 


R.W.Cr. Radio (in part) 
RUFUS WILLIAM CRATER. New York Editor, Broadcasting- 
Telecasting Magazine, New York, N.Y. 


S.A.K. Exploration and Discovery 
SERGE A. KORFF. Vice-President and Member of Board of Directors, 
the Explorers’ Club. 


S.B.H. Textile Industry (in part) 
STANLEY B. HUNT. President, Textile Economics Bureau, Inc., 
New York, N.Y.; Editor, Textile Organon, New York, N.Y. 


S.GI. India (in part) 
SARVEPALLI GOPAL. Assistant Director, National Archives of 
India, New Delhi, Ind. Author of The Permanent Settlement in Bengal 
and its Results. 
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S.L.L. Wool 


STANFORD L. LUCE. Secretary, Wool Associates of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


S.Lr. Motion Pictures (in part) 
SAM LESNER. Movie Critic, Chicago Daily News, Chicago, Il. 


S.McC.L. International Labour Organization 
SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY. Professor Emeritus of Social Legis- 
lation, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. Author of Railway 
Labor in the U.S.; Emergency Housing Legislation; etc. 


S.McG. Texas 


STUART McGREGOR. Associate Editor, the Dallas Morning News, 
Dallas, Tex. Editor, The Texas Almanac. 


S.McM. Arkansas 
SIDNEY McMATH. Governor of Arkansas. 
S.M.Mc. Philosophy 


STERLING M. McMURRIN. Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


S.Nn. English Literature (in part) 
SYLVA NORMAN. Writer and critic, London, Eng. Author of After 
Shelley; Cat Without Substance. 


S.Nr. Formosa; Guam; etc. 
STANLEY NEHMER. Office of International Materials Policy, U.S. 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. Lecturer in Economics, 
American University, Washington, D.C. 


S.P.J. 


Ss. PAUL JOHNSTON. Director, 
Sciences, New York, N.Y. 


Aviation, Military (in part) 
Institute of the Aeronautical 


S.R.S. Glass 


SAMUEL RAY SCHOLES. Emeritus Professor of Glass Technology, 
New York State College of Ceramics, Alfred University, Alfred, 
INRY 


S$.Sd. 
SIDNEY SHERWOOD. 
ington, Washington, D.C. 


Export-Import Bank of Washinaton 
Secretary, Export-Import Bank of Wash- 


S.Sp. Music (in part) 
SIGMUND SPAETH. Lecturer and Broadcaster. Author of At Home 
With Music; A History of Popular Music in America; Opportunities in 
Music; ete. 


S.Tf. Radio (in part) 
SOL TAISHOFF. President, Editor and Publisher of Broadcasting- 
Telecasting Magazine, Washington, D.C. 


T.Bar. Wealth and Income, Distribution of (in part) 
TIBOR BARNA. Chief, Economics Section, Research Division, 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe. Former Fellow, 
Nuffield College, Oxford, Eng. Author of Redistribution of Income 
through Public Finance in 1937. 


T.C.D. Los Angeles 
TERRELL C. DRINKWATER. President, Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, Los Angeles, Calif. 


T.E.Hy. Christian Science 
THOMAS E. HURLEY. Manager, Committees on Publication of the 
Mother Church, the First Church of Christ, Scientist, Boston, Mass. 


Ue avs Political Parties, British 
T. E. UTLEY. Leader Writer, The Times, London, Eng. Author of 
Essays in Conservatism. 


T.E.Ws. Price Stabilization, Office of 
TIGHE E. WOODS. Director of Price Stabilization, Office of Price 
Stabilization, Washington, D.C. 


T.G.W. 
TERENCE GERARD WEILER. 
Home Office, London, Eng. 


Aliens (in part) 
Principal, Aliens Department, 


Geology 
Colorado School of 


T.H.K. 
TRUMAN H. KUHN. Professor of Geology, 
Mines, Golden, Colo. 


T.H.MacD. Roads and Highways 


THOMAS H. MacDONALD. Commissioner, Bureau of Public Roads, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


T.J.B. Venereal Diseases 


THEODORE J. BAUER, M.D. Medical Director, Chief, Division of 
Venereal Disease, U.S. Public Health Service, Washington, D.C 
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T.Q.C, Theatre (in part) 
THOMAS QUINN CURTISS. Drama Critic. Contributing Book 
Reviewer to Herald-Tribune Books and The New York Times Book Re- 
view, New York, N.Y.; Drama and Film Critic of Paris Herald-Tribune, 
Paris, Fr.; Theatre Correspondent of Variety, Paris, Fr. 


T.Ree. Contract Bridge (in part) 
JOHN TERENCE REESE. Bridge Correspondent, the Observer and 
Evening News, London, Eng. Author of Reese on Play; etc. Co-author 
of Acol System of Contract Bridge. 


Tolan Endocrinology 
THOMAS ROGERS FORBES. Associate Professor of Anatomy and 
Assistant Dean, School of Medicine, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 


T.T.M. Tropical Diseases 
THOMAS T. MACKIE. Chairman, The American Foundation for 
Tropical Medicine, New York, N.Y. Consultant, Internal and Tro- 
pical Medicine, the Roosevelt Hospital, New York, N.Y., the Norwalk 
Hospital, Norwalk, Conn. Author of Manual of Tropical Medicine. 


icv ots Air Races and Records; Track and Field Sports; etc. 
THOMAS V. HANEY. Member of the Staff, The New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 


W.E:B. Secret Service, U.S. 
U. E. BAUGHMAN. Chief, United States Secret Service, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D.C. 


V.B.B. Business Review (in part) 
VIVA BELLE BOOTHE. Director, Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Commerce and Administration, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. Author of Seasonality of Employment in Ohio; Earnings 
in Ohio Industries; etc. 


Weir. b=. Austria (in part) 
VICTOR THOMAS EGGER. Director, London branch, Austrian 
publishers and printers. Broadcaster on politics and economics. 


Vink. Psychiatry (in part) 
VINCENT T. LATHBURY, M.D. Associate in Psychiatry, Medical 
School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


W.A.A. Veterinary Medicine 
W. A. AITKEN, D.V.M. Editor in Chief, American Veterinary 
Medical Association publications, Chicago, Ill. 


W.A.Dn. Theatre (in part) 
WILLIAM AUBREY DARLINGTON. Drama Editor and Chief 
Drama Critic, the Daily Telegraph, London, Eng. London Drama Cor- 
respondent, The New York Times. Author of The Actor and His Audi- 
ence; etc. 


W.A.Dw. Fencing 
WARREN A. DOW. Former Secretary, Amateur Fencers League of 
America. 


W.B.Dy. Boxing (in part) 
WILLIAM HENRY BARRINGTON DALBY. Writer and broad- 
caster on boxing. Administrative Steward, British Boxing Board of 
Control, London, Eng. 


W.C.An. Spanish Literature 
WILLIAM CHRISTOPHER ATKINSON. Stevenson Professor of 
Spanish, University of Glasgow, Glasgow, Scot. Author of Spain, a 
Brief History; etc. 


W.Dd. Mutual Security Program 
WILLIAM DIEBOLD, JR. Economist, Council on Foreign Relations, 
New York, N.Y. Author of Trade and Payments in Western Europe; 
New Directions in Our Trade Policy. 


W.Dk. Blood, Diseases of the 
WILLIAM DAMESHEK, M.D. Professor Clinical Medicine, Tufts 
College Medical School, Medford, Mass. Senior Physician and Hema- 


tologist, New England Center Hospital, Boston, Mass. Editor-in- 
Chief, Blood—the Journal of Hematology. 
W.D.Mn. Photography 


WILLARD D. MORGAN. Editor, The Encyclopedia of Photography 
(11 volumes). Author of Synchroflash Photography; ete. 


W.E.Ds. Cartography 
WILLIAM E. DAVIES. United States Geological Survey, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


W.E.O. 
WILLIAM E. OGILVIE. Secretary-Manager, 
Stock Exposition, Chicago, III. 
Journalists. 


Shows (in part) 
International Live 
Author of Pioneer Agricultural 


EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


New Hampshire 
Professor of History, Dartmouth 


W.E.Ss. 
WAYNE EDSON STEVENS. 
College, Hanover, N.H. 


W.F.Ky. Motion Pictures (in part) 
WILLIAM F. KELLEY. Manager and Secretary-Treasurer, Motion 
Picture Research Council, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. Editor of Motion 
Picture Sound Engineering. 


W.Ft. Paraguay 
WESLEY FROST. Professor International Relations, Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, N.Y. Former U.S. Ambassador to Paraguay. 


W.G.P. Netherlands New Guinea; Indonesia (in part) 


WIBO G. PEEKEMA. Legal Adviser, Standard-Vacuum Petroleum 
Co., The Hague, Neth. 


W.H.|Is. Nyasaland; etc. 


WILLIAM HAROLD INGRAMS. Adviser on Overseas Information, 
London, Eng. Author of Arabia and the Isles; Hong Kong; etc. 


W.H.Jn. Business Review (in part) 
WALTER HENRY JOHNSTON. Assistant Editor, Yorkshire Post, 
Leeds, Eng. Translator of Hegel’s Science of Logic. 


W.H.McC. Astronomy 
WILLIAM HUNTER McCREA. Professor of Mathematics, Uni- 
versity of London, at Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, 
Surrey, Eng. Author of Physics of the Sun and Stars; Relativity Physics; 
etc. 


W.H.Tr. 
WILLIAM H. TAYLOR. Managing Editor, Yachting. 


Yachting 


W.J.CI. Co-operatives (in part) 
WALLACE JUSTIN CAMPBELL. Director, Washington, D.C., 
Office, Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 


W.J.Hn. Motor Transportation (in part) 
WOODTHORPE JUDE HARRISON. Economist, London, Eng. 


W.Ju. Shows (in part) 
WILL JUDY. Editor, Dog World, Chicago, Ill. Author of Principles 
of Dog Breeding; Dog Encyclopaedia; etc. 


W.L.Be. Eye, Diseases of the 
WILLIAM L. BENEDICT, M.D. Emeritus Professor of Ophthal- 
mology, University of Minnesota Graduate School, Mayo Foundation, 
Rochester, Minn. 


W.McM. Chemurgy 
WHEELER McMILLEN. Editor in Chief, Farm Journal and Path- 
finder. Author of New Riches from the Soil; etc. 


W.M.Cr. Motor-Boat Racing 
W. MELVIN CROOK. Associate Editor, Yachting, New York, N.Y. 
Author of Power For The Small Boat. 


W.Mr. Organization of American States 
WILLIAM MANGER. Assistant Secretary-General, Organization of 
American States. 


W.P.Ma. Telegraphy 
WALTER P. MARSHALL. President, The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, New York, N.Y. 


W.Pr. : Louisiana 
WALTER PRICHARD. Francois Xavier Martin Professor of 
Louisiana History, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


W.P.S. Genetics 


WARREN P. SPENCER. Professor of Biology, College of Wooster, 
Wooster, O. 


W.P.Ws. Co-operatives (in part) 
WILLIAM PASCOE WATKINS. Director, International Co-opera- 
tive Alliance, London, Eng. Co-author of Co-operation: a Survey of the 
Principles and Organisation of the Co-operative Movement in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


W.S.P. Materials Policy Commission 
WILLIAM 8S. PALEY. Chairman, Materials Policy Commission 
Washington, D.C.; Chairman of the Board, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


W.T.We. Law (in part) 
WILLIAM THOMAS WELLS. Barrister. Member of Parliament for 
Walsall, Eng. Member of the Lord Chancellor’s Committee on the 
Practice and Procedure of the Supreme Court and Magistrates’ Courts 
Rules Committee. Author of How English Law Works. 


EDITORS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


W.V.M. Kimpton, Lawrence Alpheus 
WILLIAM V. MORGENSTERN. Director of Public Relations, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


W.V.PI. Hong Kong 
WILFRED VICTOR PENNELL. Assistant Editor, South China 
Morning Post, Hong Kong. 


W.V.Wi. Prices (in part) 
WILLIAM Vv, WILMOT, JR. Instructor, Department of Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


W.W.Bn. Education (in part) 
WILLIAM w. BRICKMAN. Associate Professor of Education and 
Chairman, Department of History of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. President’s Research Fellow, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R.I., 1950-51. Former Editor, Education Abstracts. 
Author of Guide to Research in Educational History. 


e 
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W.W.Js. Kentucky 

WALTER W. JENNINGS. Professor of Economics, University of 
Kentucky, Lexineton. Ky. Author of Introduction to the Economic 


History of European Peoples; Introduction to the Economic History of the 
American People; Twenty Giants of American Business; ete. 


W.W.Ms. Protestant Episcopal Church 
WILLIAM w. MANROSS. Librarian, the Church Historical Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Author of History of the American Episcopal Church. 


W.W.Rr. 


WILLIAM WOTHERSPOON ROGER. 
Times, London, Eng. 


Stocks and Bonds (in part) 
Assistant Editor, Financial 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS - 1952 


JANUARY 


| Iranian Premier Moham- 
med Mossadegh indicated 
approval of offer of International 
Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development to try to reach 
temporary solution of Iranian oil 
crisis. 


Canadian government re- 
ported that Canada had _ pro- 
duced $1,228,000,000 worth of 
strategic and other minerals in 
1951. 


Egyptians opened fire on Brit- 
ish positions in the curfew area 
of Ismailia, Suez Canal Zone. 


Pres. Harry S. Truman sub- 

mitted to congress plan to re- 
organize bureau of internal reve- 
nue under which the 64 politi- 
cally appointed collectors would 
be replaced by 25 civil service 
district commissioners. 


U.S. supreme court ruled that 
evidence forcibly extracted from 
stomach of prisoner could not be 
used to convict him. 


U.S. state dept. disclosed sug- 
gestion to Great Britain and 
Egypt that King Farouk be rec- 
ognized as king of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan if Egypt joined 
middle east defense command. 


U.N. plan for man-for-man 

exchange of prisoners of Ko- 
rean war was rejected by Com- 
munist truce delegation. 


Soviet Foreign Minister An- 
drei Y. Vishinsky proposed that 
Korean truce situation be studied 
by U.N. Security council. 


Burma became a member of the 
International Monetary fund 
and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 


United Steelworkers of 

America, C.1.0., postponed 
for 45 days nation-wide steel 
strike pending Wage Stabiliza- 
tion board proceedings. 


Pres. Getulio Vargas of Brazil 
decreed that foreign companies 
would be allowed to repatriate 
only the registered capital taken 
into Brazil plus 8% interest. 


5 India and the U.S. signed 
agreement in New Delhi pro- 
viding for $50,000,000 in tech- 
nical economic aid during next 
5 years. 


U.S.S.R.’s official entry was 


made in the 15th Olympic games 
at Helsinki in the summer of 1952. 


Defense Mobilization Di- 

rector Charles E. Wilson in 
4th quarterly report stated that 
U.S. defense achievements in 
1951 had been tremendous with 
relatively little dislocation to the 
civilian economy. 


French Premier René Ple- 
ven resigned after defeat in 
national assembly, 341 to 243. 


President Truman accepted 
resignation of W. Stuart Syming- 
ton as administrator of Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. 


U.S. supreme court unani- 
mously upheld lower court rul- 
ings that International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
union must pay $750,000 in dam- 
ages for jurisdictional strike in 
violation of Taft-Hartley act. 


Second session of the U.S. 


82nd congress convened in 
Washington, D.C. 


Heavy ground fighting broke 
out west of Korangpo on the 
western Korean front. 


Pres. Harry S. Trumanand 

British Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill promised 
in joint communiqué that U.S. 
and British policies in Europe 
and the middle and far east would 
be unified as nearly as possible. 


President Truman in annual 
state of the union message to 
congress urged continued defense 
production, continued foreign 
aid, tax increases and passage of 
his civil rights program. 


Belgian Premier Joseph Pho- 
lien resigned following criticism 
of his economic policy by his own 
Christian Socialist party. 


U.S. government was revealed 
to have proposed to the U.S.S.R. 
that dispute over World War II 
lend-lease debt be taken to the 
International Court of Justice. 


| Adm. Raymond A. Spru- 

ance was nominated as U.S. 
ambassador to the Philippines 
and Harry A. McDonald as ad- 
ministrator of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


Freighter ‘‘Flying Enterprise’ 
sank within 50 mi. of southwest 
coast of England after heroic at- 
tempt by Capt. Henrik K. Carl- 
sen to save it. 


President Truman stated that 
Atty. Gen. J. Howard McGrath 


would head campaign to elim- 
inate corruption in the federal 
government. 


Malcolm MacDonald, U.K. 
commissioner general in south- 
east Asia, revealed plans to de- 
fend, in case of attack, the whole 
of Malaya and British Borneo. 


| Communist truce dele- 

gates flatly refused to nego- 
tiate over the right to build air- 
fields in North Korea. 


West German bundestag rati- 
fied, 232 to 143, the Schuman 
plan for merging European steel 
and coal industries. 


U.N. general assembly voted, 
42 to 5 (7 abstaining), to set up 
the 12-nation Disarmament com- 
mission consisting of Security 
council members and Canada. 
|? Iranian government de- 
manded in note to Great 


Britain that all British consu- 
lates in Iran be closed. 


U.S. Navy Secy. Dan A. Kim- 
ball revealed navy plans to seek 
authority to build one aircraft 
supercarrier each year for 10 
years. 


| White House announced 
that at Gen. Mark W. 
Clark’s request President Tru- 
man would not resubmit to sen- 
ate Clark’s nomination as U.S. 
ambassador to the Vatican. 


Gen. Alphonse-Pierre Juin 
stated in Washington, D.C., that 
the French would need U.S. and 
British aid to resist major Chi- 
nese Communist attack in Indo- 
china. 


| William H. Draper, Jr., 

was nominated as President 
Truman’s special representative 
in Europe with rank of ambassa- 
dor. 


Gen. Sir Gerald Templer 

was named British high com- 
missioner in Malaya to direct 
campaign against Communist 
guerrillas. 


Jean Van Houtte replaced Jo- 
seph Pholien as head of Bel- 
gium’s all-Christian Socialist 
government. 


| Queen Narriman of Egypt 

gave birth to a son, Ahmed 
Fuad, who became heir to the 
Egyptian throne. 


President Truman in economic 
report to congress requested in- 
crease in taxes of at least $4,300,- 
000,000 to $4,500,000,000. 


Soviet government ordered 
foreign diplomats to stay within 
25 mi. of Moscow and barred 
them from 22 other cities. 


British troops surrounded and 
searched villages of Tel el-Kebir 
and El Hammada in the Suez 
Canal Zone. 


| Prime Minister Churchill 

in speech to joint session of 
U.S. congress emphasized that 
the purpose of his visit was to 
obtain equipment, rather than 
money, for Britain. 


| Edgar Faure was confirmed 
as French premier by nation- 
al assembly’s vote of 401 to 101. 


White House revealed that Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Churchill had 
agreed to the designation of a 
U.S. admiral as supreme allied 
commander in the Atlantic ocean 
area. 


| U.N. general assembly en- 

dorsed its trusteeship com- 
mittee’s resolution urging South 
Africa to place South-West Africa 
under the U.N. trusteeship sys- 


tem. 

20 British troops occupied a 
large part of the town of Is- 

mailia in the Suez Canal Zone. 


? President Truman sent to 

congress largest U.S. peace- 
time budget, estimating expendi- 
tures at $85,444, 000,000 and rev- 
enue at $70,998,000,000 in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952. 


International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. was charged with 
monopolizing the tabulating in- 
dustry in a civil antitrust com- 
plaint filed by justice dept. 


? U.N. Secy.-Gen. Trygve 

Lie reported that 16 nations 
in addition to the U.S. had sent 
armed units to Korea. 


? Withdrawal of U.S. mili- 

tary aid from Iran was an- 
nounced because of that coun- 
try’s failure to conform to the 
provisions of the Mutual Securi- 
ty act. 


— 


? Appolntment of Vincent 

Massey as the first native- 
born governor general of Canada 
was announced from Bucking- 
ham palace in London. 


U.N. headquarters in Tokyo 
reported that truce negotiations 
in Korea had reached a state of 
complete paralysis. 


State of emergency was de- 
clared by King Tribhubana of 
Nepal following 48-hour revolt 
by leftist Raksha Dal organiza- 
tion. 


For elections and disasters of 1952, 
see under those headings in the 
text. For obituaries of prominent 
persons who died during 1952, see 
under the entry Obituaries. 
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JANUARY — Continued 


? British troops rounded up 
all Egyptian auxiliary po- 
lice in Ismailia, Suez Canal Zone. 


? All of Egypt was placed 

under martial law after mobs 
had wrecked many British, U.S. 
and French business places in 
Cairo. 


2 U.N. truce delegation pre- 

sented Communists with full 
allied terms for truce and pro- 
posed meeting of General Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway and Chinese 
and North Korean commanders. 


King Farouk I of Egypt replaced 
Premier Nahas Pasha’s Wafdist 
cabinet with an independent gov- 
ernment headed by Aly Maher 


Pasha: 


? U.S., British and French 

governments warned that 
they would call for U.N. action 
to meet any new Communist at- 
tack in southeast Asia. 


U.S. government granted the 
U.K. $300,000,000 in Mutual 
Security aid funds to support its 
defense program. 


Pres. Harry S. Truman in mes- 
sage to congress renewed appeal 
for approval of construction plans 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power project. 


? British Chancellor of the 

Exchequer R. A. Butler 
outlined imposition of drastic 
new economies to house of com- 
mons. 


Prime Minister Churchill an- 
nounced appointment of Field 
Marshal Viscount Earl Alexan- 
der, retiring governor general of 
Canada, as defense minister in 
the British cabinet. 


3 Adm. Lynde D. McCor- 

mick of the U.S. navy was 
named supreme allied command- 
er in the Atlantic ocean area. 


3 Princess Elizabeth and the 
duke of Edinburgh left Lon- 
don by air for Nairobi, Kenya, 
on first stage of projected visit to 
Australia and New Zealand. 


FEBRUARY 


Newbold Morris of New 

York accepted assignment to 
investigate corruption in the fed- 
eral government. 


U.N. general assembly rejected 
soviet proposal that 14 appli- 
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cants for U.N. membership, in- 
cluding 5 soviet satellites, should 
be approved as a group. 


Argentine shore patrol fired 
upon British survey vessel arriv- 
ing at Hope bay, Antarctica. 


U.N. general assembly en- 

dorsed resolution urging re- 
turn of Greek children from 
Cominform countries where they 
were taken during Greek civil 
war. 


U.S. house appropriations 

subcommittee reported 
possibility of recovery by U.S. 
government of millions of dollars 
lost by Commodity Credit cor- 
poration through illegal conver- 
sion of grain by private ware- 
houses. 


Iranian government or- 

dered the closing of all foreign 
cultural institutions in the coun- 
try outside of Tehran. 


Defense Secy. Robert A. Lov- 
ett told U.S. senate subcommit- 
tee that defense request for $52,- 
000,000,000 in fiscal year 1953 
was $19,000,000,000 less than 
that recommended by joint chiefs 
of staff and that any further re- 
duction would be imprudent. 


U.N. general assembly ad- 

journed in Paris after voting 
to postpone discussion of a per- 
manent settlement of the Korean 
question. 


Pres. Harry S. Truman ad- 
vised congress that he had au- 
thorized use of $478,160,000 in 
military funds under Mutual Se- 
curity act for economic aid to 
France, Greece, Turkey, the 
U.K. and Yugoslavia. 


King George VI of the 

United Kingdom died unex- 
pectedly; his elder daughter was 
proclaimed Queen Elizabeth II 
by the privy council. 


Soviet Union vetoed for the 5th 
time Italy’s application for U.N. 
membership. 


Communist truce negotia- 

tors proposed that a major peace 

conference should be convened 

after an armistice in Korea to 

deal with other major far eastern 

cispites besides the Korean con- 
ict. 


Argentine government re- 
vealed arrest of 100 persons, in- 
cluding a former army chief of 
staff, as plotters against the Pe- 
ron regime. 


Former Gov. Ellis G. Ar- 
nall of Georgia was named 
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director of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. 


George F. Kennan was nomi- 
nated as U.S. ambassador to the 
LUSH SHIRE 


Spanish government in 

note to U.S. state dept. ex- 
pressed displeasure at remarks 
pronouncing dislike for the Fran- 
co regime made by President 
Truman ata press conference the 
day before. 


Italian government advised 
the U.S.S.R. that the latter’s 
veto of Italy’s application for 
U.N. membership violated the 
1947 peace treaty and in effect 
relieved Italy of any further ob- 
ligations under it. 


Communist proposal for 

general post-truce political 
conference was rejected by Vice 
Adm. Charles T. Joy, chief U.N. 
negotiator in Korea. 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s Congress party was re- 
vealed to have won control of 
house of the people, lower house 
of Indian parliament, in elections 


which began late in 1951. 

10 Retiring Price Stabilizer 
Michael V. DiSalie ap- 

pointed committee to study the 

advisability of ending federal 

price controls on some items. 


| Newark, N.J., airport was 

closed after three major aer- 
oplane crashes in less than 2 
months. 


George W. Taylor was named 
by the C.I.O. to be arbitrator of 
all C.I.O. jurisdictional disputes. 


President Truman asked con- 
gress to strengthen the Defense 
Production act and to extend it 
for 2 years beyond the June 30, 
1952, expiration date. 


i General Ridgway pro- 
tested seizure by soviet 
forces of about 200 Japanese fish- 


ing vessels off northern coast of 
island of Hokkaido. 


| President Truman re- 
ported to congress that U.S. 
military and economic aid dur- 
ing past 2 years had revived west 
European defenses to degree 
where any invasion would meet 
determined resistance. 


j Egyptian government in 
note to 15 nations expressed 

regret over losses suffered during 

riots in Cairo in Jan. 1952. 


Presidential emergency board 
recommended granting of union 


shop and mandatory dues check- 
off in any agreement between 
U.S. railroads and 17 railroad 
labour unions. 


President Truman requested 
congress to give Newbold Morris 
power to subpoena witnesses and 
documents in his investigation of 
corruption in the U.S. govern- 


ment. 

[5 King George VI of the 
United Kingdom was buried 

with traditional ceremony in St. 

George’s chapel, Windsor. 


Hossein Fatemi, leading aide 
to Iranian Premier Mossadegh, 
was shot and seriously wounded 
near Tehran by an assailant said 
to be a Moslem fanatic. 


| Jordan signed the Arab col- 
lective security pact already 
signed by the 6 other members of 


the Arab league. 

17 British Prime Minister 
Churchill announced that 

an atomic weapon produced in 

the U.K. would be tested in Aus- 


tralia during 1952. 

13 Iraqi government and 
Iraq Petroleum company 

agreement providing for equal 

division of oil profits received 

royal assent after being approved 

by the Iraqi parliament. 


| President Truman asked 

congress to renew for the 
duration of the national emer- 
gency, and 6 months thereafter, 
wartime powers that would ex- 
pire upon the effective date of 
the Japanese peace treaty. 


John Carter Vincent, foreign 
service officer, was completely 
cleared by U.S. state dept.’s loy- 
alty and security board. 


U.N. and Communist truce 
delegations agreed to recom- 
mend to their governments that 
a political conference be held 
within 90 days after an armistice 
to discuss withdrawal of foreign 
troops and ‘‘peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question, etc.” 


U.S., U.K., French and west 
German foreign ministers an- 
nounced agreement on outstand- 
ing issues concerning western 
German rearmament. 
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FEBRUARY — Continued 


? President Truman created 
commission headed by Lt. 
Gen. James H. Doolittle to study 
airport sites and safety, welfare 
and peace of mind of residents 
near airfields. 


U.N. truce delegates repeated 
their rejection of the U.S.S.R. as 
a neutral supervisor of an armis- 
tice in Korea. 


U.S. Secy. of State Dean Ache- 
son at opening of 9th session of 
North Atlantic Treaty council 
defined the job of the session as 
one of translating decisions into 
action. 


? Prime Minister Churchiil 
submitted to parliament 
White Paper estimating British 
defense expenditures during the 
fiscal year 1952-53 at £1,462,- 
200,000, of which £85,000,000 
would come from USS. aid. 


South Korean marines drove 
off 2-day Communist attempt to 
recapture island of Yangdo off 
northeastern Korean coast. 


Rioting broke out in Dacca, 
East Pakistan, in protest against 
Pakistani government’s decision 
to make Urdu Pakistan’s only 
official language. 


British governmentannounced 
abolition of personal identity 
cards required to be carried since 
the outbreak of World War II. 


2? U.S.-Mexican negotia- 
tions on U.S. military aid 
for Mexico were suspended. 


Libyan authorities arrested 
and deported Beshir Bey Sada- 
wi, leader of antiwestern opposi- 
tion Congress party, and some 
of his followers. 


Steven J. L. Hardie, chairman 
of Britain’s nationalized iron and 
steel industry, resigned in pro- 
test against impending govern- 
ment decision to raise steel prices. 


British military authorities 
lifted restrictions on daytime 
passage by road in and out of the 
Suez Canal Zone. 


North Atlantic council meet- 
ing at Lisbon approved report 
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setting out principles of the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community. 


? Wage Stabilization board 

exempted employee pension 
and profit sharing plans from 
wage controls. 


Indonesian Premier Sukiman 
and his cabinet resigned as result 
of differences over acceptance of 
U.S. aid under the Mutual Se- 
curity act. 


? North Atlantic council 

stated in communiqué that 
member nations would provide 
about 50 divisions in 1952 as 
well as 4,000 operational aircraft 
and strong naval forces. 


Commerce Secy. Charles Saw- 
yer announced that 10 western 
European nations had joined the 
U.S. in a multilateral arrange- 
ment to increase effectiveness of 
controls on exports of strategic 
goods to Communist-dominated 
areas. 


French forces in Indochina re- 
ported withdrawal from Hoa- 
binh, a strongpoint 40 mi. west 
of Hanoi. 


2 U.S. House Speaker Sam 

Rayburn (Dem., Tex.) held 
that house rules forbade use of 
television, newsreel cameras and 
tape recordings at house com- 
mittee hearings. 


U.S. court of appeals unani- 
mously upheld convictions of 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg of 
death sentences imposed upon 
them for transmitting atomic 
secrets to soviet agents. 


6th winter Olympic games 
closed at Oslo with Norway win- 
ning 7 out of 22 championships. 


? U.S., British and French 

governments announced 
full agreement with western Ger- 
many on latter’s financial con- 
tributions to west European de- 
fenses. 


Prime Minister Churchill ad- 
vised house of commons that the 
U.K. had developed its own 
atomic bomb and had the plant 
to insure regular production. 


y] U.S. senate voted 45 to 44 

to return to committee bill 
providing for statehood for 
Alaska. 


Japan and the U.S. signed a 
military base administrative 
agreement providing for mainte- 
nance of U.S. air, navaland army 
bases in Japan. 


Agreement providing for U.S. 
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grant-in-aid to Israel of $50,000,- 
000 was signed at Tel Aviv. 


U.N. headquarters in Tokyo 
characterized Communist germ 
warfare charges as a camouflage 
for epidemics suffered by Com- 
munist troops in Korea. 
28 Paul A. Walker was pro- 
moted to chairmanship of 
Federal Communications com- 
mission and Robert T. Bartley 
of Texas was named a member 


of the commission by President 
Truman. 


? Government of French 
Premier Edgar Faure re- 
signed after national assembly 
rejected, 309 to 283, proposed 
15% tax increase to meet French 
commitments for western Eu- 
rope’s defense. 


MARCH 


King Farouk [| of Egypt 

named independent Ahmed 
Naguib Hilaly Pasha as premier 
upon resignation of Aly Maher 
Pasha. 


U.N. truce negotiators charged 
that Communist forces had im- 
pressed many South Korean pris- 
oners of war and then falsely 
labelled them volunteers. 


Egyptian Premier Hilaly 
Pasha announced suspension 
of parliament for one month. 


Puerto Rican people over- 

whelmingly ratified constitu- 
tion giving them self-govern- 
ment under U.S. control. 


U.S. supreme court upheld, 6 
to 3, New York law _ barring 
members of subversive organiza- 
tions from teaching in public 
schools. 


Pres. Andrés Martinez Trueba 
of Uruguay became chairman of 
9-man governing council under 
constitutional changes vesting 
executive powers in the council. 


Secy. of State Acheson de- 

nounced as entirely false 
Communist charges that U.N. 
forces had engaged in germ war- 
fare in Korea. 


Ivar H. Peterson was nomi- 
nated by President Truman to 
be a member of the National 
Labor Relations board. 


U.S. house of representatives 
voted 236 to 162 to return to 
committee administration-sup- 
ported universal military train- 
ing bill. 
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U.S. justice dept. requested 
that 186 members of the du Pont 
family, including an 8-mo.-old 
baby, be made defendants in 
antitrust proceeding in federal 
court in Chicago, III. 


Dominican Republic charged 
that 5 soviet submarines had in- 
vaded its territorial waters. 


Conservative government 

of Prime Minister Churchill 
received vote of confidence of 
313 to 55 on the British rearma- 
ment program. 


Kwame Nkrumah was named 
the first prime minister of the 
Gold Coast, British West Afri- 
can colony. 


Secy. of State Acheson for- 
mally notified the house of repre- 
sentatives that no commitments 
concerning U.S. troops had been 
made during recent conferences 
between President Truman and 
British Prime Minister Churchill. 


Pres. Harry S. Truman in 

a special message to congress 
requested $7,900,000,000 for for- 
eign military and economic aid 
during fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1952. 


National Production author- 
ity relaxed building controls on 
housing, commercial, highway 
and school projects. 


Soviet Finance Minister A. G. 
Zverev submitted record budget 
for year 1952, estimating reve- 
nue at 508,800,000,000 roubles 
and expenditure at 476,900,000,- 
000 roubles, of which 23.99% was 
earmarked directly for defense. 


President Truman directed 
government officials not to 
comply with a house committee 
request for record of all cases re- 


ferred to justice dept. in last 6 
years in which action was 
declined. 


Peking radio reported that 
Chinese Communist Foreign 
Minister Chou En-lai had for- 
mally charged the U.S. with 
waging germ warfare in Korea. 


Independent Antoine Pinay 
formed France’s first postwar 
rightist cabinet. 


Gen. James A. Van Fleet, U.S. 
8th army commander, revealed 
that Communist forces in Korea 
had been built up to about 
900,000 men. 


Strike of engineers, fire- 

men and conductors crip- 
pled railroad service in the mid- 
dle west. 
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MARCH— Continued 


i Former Cuban Pres. Ful- 

gencio Batista ousted Pres. 
Carlos Prio Socarras in an almost 
bloodless coup d’état. 


U.N. headquarters in Tokyo 
announced that the North Ko- 
rean army had been entirely 
equipped or re-equipped with 
soviet matériel and that the chief 
sources of supply for the Chinese 
Communists were soviet-fur- 
nished. 


Soviet Union requested in notes 
to the U.S., the U.K. and France 
that a peace treaty be negotiated 
as soon as possible with a united 
Germany. 


U.S. supreme court upheld, 5 
to 3, contempt sentences im- 
posed upon 6 defense attorneys 
for their actions during trial of 
11 U.S. Communist leaders. 


| Striking railroad engi- 

neers, firemen and con- 
ductors in middle west began 
returning to work in deference to 
federal court order. 


British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer R. A. Butler pre- 
sented to house of commons rec- 
ord peacetime budget for fiscal 
year beginning April 1, estimat- 
ing expenditure at £4,240,000,- 
000 ($11,872,000,000) and reve- 
nue at £4,778,000,000 ($13,378,- 
400,000). 


| Gen. Lord Ismay, British 

commonwealth relations 
secy., was appointed secy.-gen. 
of the North Atlantic Treaty 
organization; the marquess of 
Salisbury succeeded him in the 
British cabinet. 


Lt. Gen. Sir Willoughby Nor- 
rie was appointed governor gen- 
eral of New Zealand by Queen 
Elizabeth IT. 


U.S. air force revealed that 
Boeing Airplane Co. had been 
awarded a contract to build the 
second U.S. atomic aeroplane in 
collaboration with the United 
Aircraft Corp. 


| President Truman’s plan 

to reorganize the bureau of 
internal revenue became effec- 
tive when the senate endorsed it, 
53 to 37, after bitter debate. 


Philippines-Formosa area was 
separated from the command of 
General Ridgway and _ placed 
directly under the commander, 
United States Pacific naval 
forces. 


U.S., British and French gov- 
ernments proposed to the 
U.S.S.R. a new draft treaty with 
Austria and attacked the U.S. 
S.R. as responsible for failure to 
give Austria full independence as 
promised in the 1943 Moscow 
declaration. 


Ba U was elected first perma- 
nent president of the union of 
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Burma by the Burmese parlia- 
ment. 


| U.S. Ambassador John E. 

Peurifoy warned the Greek 
people that continuing govern- 
mental instability would have a 
disastrous effect on the efficient 
use of U.S. aid. 


Chairman Tom Connally of 
the senate foreign relations com- 
mittee condemned proposal to 
give the U.K. $600,000,000 and 
France $400,000,000 in econoinic 
aid during the 1953 fiscal year. 
15 U.S. and Brazil signed a 
mutual military assistance 
agreement at Rio de Janeiro. 


i Negotiations with respect 

to the Iranian oil problem 
being conducted in Tehran by 
the world bank were reported to 


have broken down. 
17 International boxing 
clubs of New York and IIli- 
nois were charged with conspir- 
ing to monopolize the profes- 
sional championship boxing bus- 
iness in a civil antitrust suit filed 
by the U.S. justice dept. 


| Criminal and most of the 

other provisions of the lob- 
bying act of 1946 were held un- 
constitutional by a special 3- 
judge district court in Washing- 
ton, D.C 


| Canadian Finance Minis- 

ter Douglas Abbott pre- 
sented budget estimate for fiscal 
year beginning April 1, showing 
total expenditure at Can. $4,- 
335,796,800 of which defense 
costs and production accounted 
for $2,001,725,000. 


? U.S. senate consented to 

ratification of peace treaty 
with Japan and also of 3 mutual 
defense pacts with Japan, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and the 
Philippines. 


Appellate division of South 
African supreme court de- 
clared unconstitutional laws 
placing coloured voters in Cape 
colony on separate rolls. 


Wage Stabilization board pub- 
lic and labour members recom- 
mended a $.1714 hourly wage in- 
crease payable in 3 instalments 
over 18 months, increases in 
fringe benefits and union shop as 
settlement of the nation-wide 
steel labour dispute. 


Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences announced 
awards for best acting in 1951 to 
Humphrey Bogart (‘The Afri- 
can Queen’’) and Vivien Leigh 
(“A Streetcar Named Desire’). 


? Polish embassy in Wash- 

ington was ordered by the 
U.S. government to stop imme- 
diately the release of all publica- 
tions except routine announce- 
ments. 


? All British troops were 
withdrawn from the Egyp- 
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tian areas of Ismailia, Suez Ca- 


nal Zone. 

23 Egyptian parliament was 
dissolved by royal decree 

pending the holding of new elec- 

tions. 


? Defense Mobilization Di- 

rector Charles E. Wilson 
repudiated as a serious threat to 
the mobilization program the 
Wage Stabilization board’s rec- 
ommendations for settlement of 
the steel dispute. 


President Truman urged con- 
gress to enact legislation admit- 
ting 300,000 European refugees 
to the U.S. over a 3-year period. 


i! John Foster Dulles re- 
signed as Republican adviser 
to Secy. of State Acheson. 


Soviet proposals for a German 
peace treaty based upon Ger- 
many’s armed neutrality were 
rejected by the U.S., the U.K. 
and France. 


Unattended armoured car was 

looted of $681,000 by 3 unidenti- 

fied men in Danvers, Mass. 

26 Premier Mohammed 
Chenik of Tunisia and 3 


cabinet ministers were arrested 
by French military authorities. 


Burmese Prime Minister U 
Nu announced that major mili- 
tary operations had been 
launched against refugee Chinese 
nationalist troops near the east- 
ern frontier. 


Dudley Senanayake was ap- 
pointed prime minister of Ceylon 
in succession to his father, Ste- 
phen Senanayake, deceased. 


? Office of Price Stabiliza- 

tion ordered U.S. restau- 
rants to display ceiling prices for 
their meals and beverages, effec- 
tive April 25. 


Federal Reserve board held, 3 
to 2, that Transamerica Corp. 
had violated the Clayton act by 
stock ownership or control of 48 
banks with 667 offices in Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Oregon and 
Washington. 


Seretse Khama was barred for 
life by the British government 
from the chieftanship of a Be- 
chuanaland tribe because of his 
action in marrying a white 
woman. 


? Bey of Tunis publicly dis- 
avowed his nationalist ad- 
visers and named as premier con- 
servative pro-French Salah ed- 
Din ben Mohammed Bakkush. 


British house of commons 
approved, 303 to 273, the con- 
servative government’s propos- 
als to make charges for medical 
prescriptions and some surgical 
appliances and dental services 
under the national health pro- 
gram. 


U.N. Disarmament commis- 


sion held further discussion of 
germ warfare charges made by 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Jacob A. Malik to be out of order 
and outside the commission’s 
competence. 


HM President Truman an- 

nounced that he would not 
be a candidate for re-election 
and would not accept the nomi- 
nation if he were drafted. 


International Red Cross de- 
nounced as tendentious and abu- 
sive Communist Chinese broad- 
casts on germ warfare charges. 


3 Charles E. Wilson resigned 

as defense mobilization di- 
rector in a letter charging Presi- 
dent Truman with changing the 
plan agreed upon for ending the 
steel labour dispute. 


U.N. Korean command an- 
nounced that it had protested to 
Communist commanders that 
U.N. prisoners were being held 
in camps near important bomb- 
ing targets in North Korea. 


3 Forthcoming conference 

at London on the Trieste 
question was strongly condemned 
by Marshal Tito in a speech to 
the Yugoslav national assembly. 


APRIL 


President Sukarno of I[n- 

donesia announced formation 
of a new cabinet headed by Dr. 
Wilopo as premier. 
Jean Letourneau, associated 
states minister in the French 
cabinet, was appointed to the 
additional post of high commis- 
sioner in Indochina with head- 
quarters in Saigon. 


Queen Juliana of the Neth- 

erlands and her husband, 
Prince Bernhard, arrived at 
Washington, D.C., for a tour of 
the U.S. and Canada. 


General Eisenhower stated in 
his first annual report as supreme 
commander, Allied powers in 
Europe, that the free world was 
much better able to defend itself 
than a year before. 


Great Britain offered the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan limited self- 
government with its own cabi- 
net and parliament under a 
British governor-general. 


Pres. Harry S. Truman ac- 

cepted the resignation of At- 
ty. Gen. J. Howard McGrath 
after latter dismissed corruption 
investigator Newbold Morris; 
U.S. District Judge James P. 
McGranery of Pennsylvania was 
named to succeed McGrath. 


Wage negotiations between 
the United Steelworkers union 
and the steel companies were 
terminated. 


Canadian Defense Minister 
Brooke Claxton revealed that 
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the Canadian armed forces had 
doubled in size since the out- 
break of the Korean conflict. 


U.S., U.K. and Italian discus- 
sions with respect to the internal 
administration of the Anglo- 
U.S. zone of Trieste began in 
London. 


Lord Ismay of the U.K. took 

office as secretary general of 
the North Atlantic Treaty or- 
ganization. 


Argentine government § an- 
nounced establishment of a per- 
manent Argentine observation 
post at Esperanza in an Antarc- 
tic area in dispute with the U.K. 


World arms census, in- 

cluding disclosure of atomic 
plants as one stage, was proposed 
by the U.S. in a working paper 
presented to the U.N. Disarma- 
ment commission. 


Soviet Union offered at the In- 
ternational Economic conference 
in Moscow to buy from $7,500,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000,000 worth 
of western goods during the next 
2 or 3 years. 


6 ChineseCommunists 

stated in broadcast that anti- 
Communist prisoners of war 
would not be subject to punish- 
ment on political grounds when 
they were returned to North 
Korea and China. 


Syrian government issued a 
decree dissolving all political 
parties and organizations in 
Syria. 


French authorities in I[ndo- 
china reported that a 2-week of- 
fensive by French and Vietnam 
troops had destroyed an élite 
Viet-Minh division in the delta 
area south of Hanoi. 


Nonwhite organizations in 
South Africa held a series of 
meetings to protest against gov- 
ernmental racial policy. 


President Truman request- 

ed congress as a matter of 
utmost urgency to extend his 
war powers for 60 days after the 
effective date of the Japanese 
peace treaty. 


Spanish government in notes 
to other members of the Tangier 
control committee requested re- 
vision of the convention gov- 
erning the administration of 
Tangier. 


William H. Draper, Jr., 

was appointed permanent 
U.S. delegate to the North At- 
lantic Treaty council. 


President Truman issued an 
executive order directing Com- 
merce Secy. Sawyer to seize U.S. 
steel mills engaged in dispute 
with the United Steelworkers 
union, who called off projected 
strike; possession of the mills was 
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taken by Sawyer as of 12 o’clock 
midnight, E.S.T. 


Federal reserve board removed 
instalment credit restrictions on 


all items selling for less than 
$100. 


Canadian Finance Minister 
Douglas C. Abbott presented 
budget for fiscal year begin- 
ning April 1, estimating revenue 
at Can. $4,279,000,000 and ex- 
penditure at $4,270,000,000, of 
which $2,000,000,000 was for 
defense. 


Three major steel com- 

panies began legal actions in 
federal court at Washington, 
D.C., to contest the legality of 
the seizure of their plants, but 
were denied temporary restrain- 
ing orders. 


Suit by Harry Ferguson for 
$341,600,000 for patent infringe- 
ment was settled by Ford Motor 
Co. interests for $9,250,000. 


President Truman signed bill 
providing for per diem compen- 
sation to U.S. prisoners of war 
who were subjected to cruelty or 
were forced to work without 

See ee aor during World War 
IIe 


| Soviet Union dispatched a 
new note to the U.S., the 
U.K. and France proposing that 
all-German elections be held in 
the near future under the super- 
vision of the 4 occupying powers 
rather than that of the U.N. 


President Truman sent a series 
of reorganization plans to con- 
gress that would put postmas- 
ters, customs officials and U.S. 
marshals under civil service. 


Sheikh Abdullah, prime minis- 
ter of predominantly Moslem 
Kashmir, declared that Kash- 
mir’s accession to India must be 
limited to foreign affairs, defense 
and communications because of 
the possibility of the revival of 
communalism in India. 


| White House announced 

that General Eisenhower 
would be relieved at his request 
on June 1 as supreme command- 
er, Allied powers in Europe. 


Bolivian military junta was 
overthrown by a nationalist rev- 
olution after 3 days of fighting. 


Decree of Queen Elizabeth I! 
of the U.K. that she, her children 
and their descendants would re- 
tain the family name of Windsor 
was published in London. 


| Permission to inspect in- 

come tax returns under 
certain conditions was given by 
President Truman to a house 
subcommittee investigating the 
justice dept. 


| Federal Communications 

commission terminated 
prohibition against the construc- 
tion of new television stations 
and assigned 2,053 new stations 
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to 1,291 communities throughout 
the U.S. 


| Proposal to place the com- 

plaint of Tunisia against 
France on the agenda of the 
U.N. Security council failed to 
secure the necessary 7 affirma- 
tive votes. 


Interstate Commerce com- 
mission granted freight rate in- 
creases of 6% to 9% to US. 
railroads. 


Greek government ordered the 
release under a program ap- 
proved by parliament of almost 
20,000 prisoners held for Com- 
munist or nazi collaborationist 


activities. 

15 President Truman signed 
the ratification of the peace 

treaty with Japan and also de- 

fense treaties with Japan, Aus- 

tralia and New Zealand and the 

Philippines. 


All restrictions on Japan on 
the production of arms and air- 
craft were lifted by Allied head- 
quarters in Tokyo. 


Spanish Chief of State Fran- 
cisco Franco and Portuguese 
Premier Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar announced after a con- 
ference their decision to treat 
the Iberian peninsula as a stra- 
tegic unity. 


British government issued 
statement undertaking that so 
long as the U.K. remained a par- 
ty to the North Atlantic treaty 
it would come to the aid of any 
member of the European De- 
fense Community which might 
be attacked. 


| Price Stabilization Direc- 

tor Ellis Arnall accused 
the steel industry of making un- 
justified price demands which 
would wreck the stabilization 
program. 


Robert D. Murphy was nomi- 
nated by President Truman as 
the first postwar U.S. ambassa- 
dor to Japan. 


Victor Paz Estenssoro was 
sworn in as president of Bolivia 
after return from exile in Ar- 
gentina. 


| Commerce Secy. Sawyer, 
acting as the operator of 
seized U.S. steel plants, an- 
nounced pending plans to raise 
steelworkers’ wages. 


| National Production au- 

thority lifted nearly all 
controls on the consumption of 
natural rubber. 


? Iranian government an- 

nounced resumption of pro- 
duction of motor oil at the for- 
mer Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. re- 
finery at Abadan. 


? U.S. senate voted, 44 to 

31, to bar the use of funds 
in a deficiency appropriation bill 
for the purpose of carrying out 
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the seizure of the steel industry, 
ordered by President Truman. 


Stanley Andrews of Arkansas 
was named technical co-operation 
(Point Four) administrator by 


President Truman. 
2? Resolution calling for 
President Truman’s im- 
peachment for his action in di- 
recting the seizure of U.S. steel 
plants was introduced in the 
house of representatives by Rep. 
Robert Hale (Rep., Me.). 


Powerful atomic bomb was 
exploded at the Nevada proving 
grounds before press and radio 
correspondents and_ television 
cameras. 


? New 556-mi. pipe line of 

the Iraq Petroleum Co. from 
Kirkuk, Iraq, to Banias, Syria, 
was completed. 


U.S. senate voted, 39 to 36, to 
return to committee a bill pro- 
viding for the abolition of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


24 U.S. house of representa- 
tives approved, 255 to 88, a 
resolution providing for the in- 
vestigation of the Wage Stabili- 
zation board by the house labour 
committee. 


Five-day mutiny at the Michi- 
gan state prison at Jackson 
ended after Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams accepted 11 convict 
demands for reform. 
25 U.S. state dept. announced 
decision to resume U.S. mil- 
itary aid to Iran following an 


exchange of notes between the 
U.S. and Iranian governments. 


Asst. U.S. Atty. Gen. Holmes 
Baldridge asserted in argument 
in federal court that in the cir- 
cumstances of the steel seizure 
President Truman was account- 
able only to the country and that 
his acts were conclusive. 


? 850 industrial plants 

which had been earmarked 
as possible reparations were re- 
turned to Japanese control by 
Allied occupation authorities in 
Tokyo. 


President Truman conceded 
that his powers were derived 
from and limited by the consti- 
tution but contended that it was 
his duty to take steps to pre- 
serve the national safety at a 
critical time. 


? Peace treaty between Ja- 

pan and the U.S. and 9 
other nations became effective 
with the deposit of ratification 
by the U.S.; U.S.-Japanese Mu- 
tual Security pact also took 
effect. 


General Ridgway was appoint- 
ed supreme commander, Allied 
powers in Europe; Gen. Mark 
W. Clark was named to succeed 
him as U.N. commander in Ko- 
rea and commander of U.S. 
forces in the far east. 
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Buckingham palace an- 
nounced that the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth II would be 
held June 2, 1953. 


} French passenger air lin- 

er flying from Frankfurt to 
Berlin was attacked by 2 soviet 
jet fighters. 


U.S. District Judge David A. 
Pine ruled in Washington, D.C., 
that the executive order of Pres- 
ident Truman directing the seiz- 
ure of U.S. steel plants by Com- 
merce Secy. Sawyer was illegal 
and unconstitutional; United 
Steelworkers immediately went 
out on strike. 


Mutual Security pact between 
the U.S. and Australia and New 
Zealand became effective with 
the deposit of ratifications at 
Canberra, Austr. 


International Red Cross sus- 
pended plans for the investiga- 
tion of Communist charges that 
U.N. forces were waging germ 
warfare in Korea. 


3 Government control of 

U.S. steel plants was ordered 
restored by U.S. court of appeals 
pending action on applications 
to the U.S. supreme court for 
review of the decision of the dis- 
trict court. 


MAY 


U.S. state dept. announced 

a ban on travel by U.S. citi- 
zens in the U.S.S.R. and soviet- 
controlled countries without the 
specific permission of the U.S. 
government. 


U.S. court of appeals refused 
to attach a condition barring 
wage increases to its order stay- 
ing the return of U.S. steel 
plants to their owners. 


United Steelworkers un- 

ion cancelled their strike 
against the steel industry in re- 
sponse to a request by President 
Truman. 


U.S. supreme court grant- 

ed petitions of the steel com- 
panies and the government for 
review of the lower court order 
invalidating the seizure of the 
steel industry, and barred 
changes in working conditions 
and wages pending decision of 
the case by the court. 


First scheduled jet air liner 
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flight was completed by a Brit- 
ish jet which landed at Johan- 
nesburg, South Af., after cover- 
ing the 6,724-mi. route from 
London in 23 hr., 38 min. 


Renewed negotiations at 

the White House between 
the steel companies and the 
steelworkers were broken off. 


1952 Pulitzer prize for the 

best U.S. play went to The 
Shrike by Joseph Kramm; The 
Caine Mutiny by Herman Wouk 
was judged the best novel and 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch won 
a medal for its exposé of federal 
graft. 


Former Internal Revenue 
Commissioner Joseph D. Nu- 
nan, Jr., refused on grounds of 
possible self-incrimination to an- 
swer questions of a house sub- 
committee concerning his per- 
sonal finances. 


Conference on proposed cen- 
tral African federation issued 
a communiqué at London an- 
nouncing agreement on a draft 
constitutional plan for the fed- 
eration of Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


Pakistani foreign ministry 
announced that an international- 
ly recognized system of passports 
and visas would be instituted for 


travel between Pakistan and 
India. 
Rajendra Prasad of the 


congress party was elected 
for a 5-year term as president 
of India by the constitutional 
electoral college. 


Federal Reserve board sus- 
pended all controls on instal- 
ment credit purchasing. 


President Harry S. Truman 
named Henry H. Fowler, head 
of the National Production au- 
thority, to assume the addi- 
tional post of defense production 
administrator. 


General Ridgway revealed the 
terms of a definitive U.N. armi- 
stice offer made on April 28 to 
the Communists providing for 
solution of the remaining issues 
of airfield construction, prisoner 
of war exchange and truce super- 
vision. 


lain A. Macleod was named 
minister of health in the British 
cabinet in succession to Harry 
Crookshank, who became lord 
privy seal. 


Communist prisoners of war 
seized Brig. Gen. 


Dodd, 


Francis, lb. 
camp commandant on 
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Koje Island, off the South 


Korean coast. 


Army Secy. Frank C. Pace, 

Jr., revealed development of 
the prototype of a 75-ton atomic 
gun. 


Suan, Communist supply centre 
35 mi. S.E. of Pyongyang, was 
reported wiped out by USS. 
bombing raid. 


U.S. government agreed to pay 
$8,500,000 in settlement of dam- 
ages amounting to about $50,- 
000,000 claimed by about 100 
midwest trucking firms on ac- 
count of seizure during World 
War II. 


U.S. and British govern- 

ments announced an agree- 
ment to permit Italians to take 
over some civil posts in the An- 
glo-U.S. zone of Trieste. 


| General Dodd was re- 

leased by Communist pris- 
oners at camp on Koje Island 
after his successor, Brig. Gen. 
Charles F. Colson, granted some 
of their demands. 


i U.N. Economic and Social 

council reported that world 
industrial production in 1951 
had reached the highest level 
in history. 


| Legality of President Tru- 

man’s steel seizure order 
was argued before the U.S. su- 
preme court by John W. Davis 
of New York, N.Y., for the steel 
companies and Acting Atty. 
Gen. Philip B. Perlman for Com- 
merce Secy. Sawyer. 


Gen. Mark W. Clark took over 
command of U.N. forces in Korea 
and U.S. forces in the far east 
from General Ridgway. 


Icelandic government reject- 
ed a British protest against new 
fisheries regulations creating a 4- 
mi. limit for territorial waters. 


| U.S., the U.K. and France 

in another note to the 
U.S.S.R. on German unification 
reiterated their request for a sur- 
vey of free election prospects by 
an impartial commission and 
said a unified Germany should 
be given freedom of action in 
foreign affairs in advance of a 
final treaty. 


U.N. Food and Agriculture 
organization reported that the 
food supply of 15 nations in Af- 
rica, Asia Minor and Asia was 
threatened by a locust plague. 


[ Brig. Gen. C. F. Colson 
was replaced as Koje prison 


camp commander by Brig. Gen. 
Haydon L. Boatner. 


Messali Hadj, Algerian nation- 
alist leader, was arrested and de- 
ported to’France after his pres- 
ence at Orleansville provoked 
serious rioting. 


United Steelworkers union 
voted at their convention in Phil- 
adelphia to begin a new strike 
against the steel industry if it 
failed promptly to grant a satis- 
factory wage increase. 


[ Gen. Mark W. Clark repu- 

diated as invalid the agree- 
ment with Communist prisoners 
under which the former prison 
camp commandant on Koje Is- 
land was released. 


Bey of Tunis appealed to the 
Tunisian people to end the wave 
of violence led by nationalist 
extremists. 


Yugoslav military authori- 
ties in the Yugoslav zone of 
Trieste announced new measures 
modifying the administration of 
the zone and linking it more 
closely with Yugoslavia. 


| Defense Secy. Lovett de- 

nounced as falsehoods Com- 
munist charges that U.N. forces 
in Korea had engaged in poison 
gas and bacteriological warfare. 


C.1.0. Pres. Philip Murray 
accused Commerce Secy. Sawyer 
of bias against the United Steel- 
workers in operating the govern- 
ment-seized steel plants. 


Gen. Héctor Trujillo was re- 

turned unopposed as _ president 

of the Dominican Republic in 

succession to his brother, Gen. 

Rafael Ledénidas Trujillo. 

17 U.S. airborne force was 
flown to Koje Island to pre- 


vent new outbreaks by Com- 
munist prisoners of war. 


| Vice Adm. Charles T. 
Joy, chief U.N. truce ne- 
gotiator, called upon Commu- 
nist negotiators to drop their 
propaganda and false charges. 


{ Controls on raw cotton 

and most other textiles were 
lifted by the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization which also authorized 
increases in the prices of canned 
goods. 
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British chargé d’affaires in 
Peking notified the Chinese 
Communist government of the 
decision of British trading com- 
panies in China to close their 
businesses. 


Gen. Mark Clark announced 
the appointment of Maj. Gen. 
William K. Harrison, Jr., as 
chief U.N. truce negotiator in 
Korea. 


President Truman signed bill 
giving members of the armed 
forces a 4% cost-of-living pay 
increase plus a 14% increase in 
food and rental allowances. 


? U.S. senate confirmed, 52 
to 18, the nomination of 
Judge James P. McGranery of 
Pennsylvania as U.S. atty. gen. 


French national assembly en- 
dorsed, 324 to 206, Premier 
Pinay’s plan for a gold-based 
long term loan. 


? Three-year dispute be- 
tween U.S. railroads and 3 
operating unions was ended by 
an agreement reached at a con- 
ference at the White House. 


General Ridgway reported a 
significant build-up of soviet mil- 
itary strength in the far east. 


Iranian Premier Mossadegh 
stated in a report to the Iranian 
senate that all efforts to sell 
Iranian oil abroad had failed. 


British house of commons 
voted, 305 to 283, to approve 
the conservative government’s 
plans to return the long-distance 
trucking industry to private 
ownership. 


? President Truman assert- 

ed at a press conference that 
he had inherent constitutional 
powers, including seizure, which 
neither congress nor the courts 
could take away. 


General Ridgway told a joint 
session of congress that the ces- 
sation or continuance of hostili- 
ties in Korea was up to the 
Communists. 


Soviet Union charged in a note 
to Iran that it had violated the 
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1921 Soviet-Iranian treaty by 
accepting U.S. military aid. 


U.S. house subcommittee re- 
ported that special legislation 
was not needed to regulate orga- 
nized baseball but said it should 
not be exempted from the anti- 
trust laws. 


? U.S. railroads were re- 

turned to private ownership 
upon settlement of long-standing 
labour dispute with operating 


unions. 

24 Martial law was declared 
by the South Korean gov- 

ernment in southeastern Korea, 

including Pusan. 


2 Western Union employ- 

ees voted to accept a pro- 
posal for ending their 52-day 
strike. 


Proposed peace contract with 
western Germany was denounced 
by the U.S.S.R. as violative of 
the Potsdam agreement in notes 
to the U.S., the U.K. and France. 


7 Treaties were signed by 

foreign ministers of the U.S., 
the U.K. and France and Chan- 
cellor Adenauer of western Ger- 
many restoring west German 
sovereignty and ending the Allied 
occupation. 


U.S. supreme court in revers- 
ing N.Y. ban on The Miracle 
unanimously held that motion 
pictures were entitled to the 
constitutional guarantees of free 
speech and free press. 


British war office announced 
that Gen. Sir John Harding 
would succeed Field Marshal Sir 
William J. Slim as chief of the 
imperial general staff on Nov. 1. 


i Series of treaties creating 

a European defense force 
were signed in Paris by Belgium, 
Luxembourg, France, the Neth- 
erlands, the U.S., the U.K. and 


western Germany. 


? Canadian government 

delivered a note to the U.S. 
expressing concern that a Cana- 
dian infantry unit had been de- 
tached from the Canadian bri- 
gade in Korea and dispatched to 
Koje Island without prior con- 


-sultation. 


French police arrested more 
than 600 persons, including Com- 
munist leader Jacques Duclos, 
during Communist demonstra- 
tions against General Ridgway’s 
arrival in Paris. 


Government of the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic an- 
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nounced that Tsedenbal had 
been elected prime minister in 
succession to Marshal Choibal- 
san, deceased. 


? President Truman re- 

quested a $4,200,000,000 ex- 
pansion in the U.S. atomic en- 
ergy program. 


U.S. joint congressional reso- 
lution confirming state claims 
to submerged lands beyond the 
low-water mark was vetoed by 
President Truman. 


U.N. commission for Korea 
requested Pres. Syngman Rhee 
of South Korea to lift martial 
law in Pusan and release mem- 
bers of the nationalassembly who 
had been detained. 


3 General Ridgway took 
over command of Allied 
forces in Europe from General 
Eisenhower. 


Allied high commissioners in 
Germany protested to the soviet 
control commission against ac- 
tion which had been taken to seal 
off the soviet zone from the rest 
of Germany. 


3 Communist party head- 
quarters all over France 
were raided by French police. 
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Western Berlin residents 

were barred by soviet author- 
ities from the soviet zone of 
Germany. 


U.S. treasury dept. issued a 
new Series H savings bond pay- 
ing 3% interest if held to ma- 
turity (9 yr., 8 mo. from date of 
purchase). 


Panamanian electoral board 
reported that Col. José Remén, 
former national police chief, had 
won the presidential election held 
on May 11, 1952. 


U.S. supreme court held, 

6 to 3, that President Tru- 
man’s executive order authoriz- 
ing seizure of U.S. steel plants 
was unconstitutional; President 
Truman ordered the plants re- 
turned to private ownership as 
United Steelworkers again went 
on strike. 


Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, 
Rumanian Communist party 
secy.-gen., replaced Petru Groza 
as premier. 


Pres. Harry S. Truman was 
reported to have sent a note 
to South Korean Pres. Syngman 
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Rhee, expressing shock at the 
feud between Rhee and the na- 
tional assembly. 


Rumanian Communist party 
announced that Vice Premier 
and Foreign Minister Ana Pauker 
had been dropped from party 
organizations and reprimanded 
for rightist deviations. 


South African Governor 
General Ernest Jansen signed 
a bill creating a high court of 
parliament superior to all other 
constitutional courts of the coun- 
try. 


President Truman asked 

congress for a supplemental 
defense appropriation of $3,463,- 
555,440 for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1. 


Nation-wide strike called by 
the French Confédération Gé- 
nérale du Travail in protest 
against arrests of Communist 
party members resulted in a 
complete fiasco. 


Jordani government an- 
nounced the appointment of a 
regency council to exercise the 
constitutional powers of King 
Talal, said to be suffering froma 
nervous ailment. 


U.S. treasury dept. was 

ordered by President Truman 
to end all U.S. tariff concessions 
to Hungary, effective July 5. 


U.N. Secy. Gen. Trygve Lie 

revealed that he had sent a 
note to South Korean President 
Rhee expressing anxiety at the 
latter’s feud with the national 
assembly. 


U.S. government disclosed that 
it had awarded to France con- 
tracts totalling $50,000,000 for 
naval vessels and equipment. 


Alexander S. Panyushkin, so- 
viet ambassador to the U-S., in- 
formed Secy. of State Acheson 
of his recall to the U.S.S.R. 


President Truman in 

speech at Springfield, Mo., 
denied charges that U.N. aircraft 
in Korea had been outclassed in 
performance by soviet-built 
planes. 


Political activities of Christian 
missionaries among India’s tribal 
population were condemned by 
Prime Minister Nehru. 


British air ministry an- 
nounced the appointment of 
Air Chief Marshal Sir William 
Dickson to succeed Marshal of 
the R.A.F. Sir John Slessor as 
air chief of staff on Jan. 1, 1953. 
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Labour negotiations be- 

tween the steel industry and 
United Steelworkers broke down 
and were recessed indefinitely. 


The U.S. senate passed com- 
promise authorization of $6,- 
447,730,750 for foreign economic 
and military aid, 59 to 11, and 
sent bill to the White House. 


Down payment requirements 
on homes were relaxed by the 


federal reserve board and the 
Housing and Home Finance 
agency. 


India and Japan signed a peace 
treaty in which India waived all 
right to reparations and agreed 
to return all Japanese property 


in India. 
10 President Truman in ad- 
dress to joint session of con- 
gress requested legislation au- 
thorizing him to seize the steel 
industry; senate rejected 3 pro- 
posed amendments to the defense 
production act authorizing seiz- 
ure. 


Field Marshal Lord Alex- 
ander, British defense minister, 
arrived in Tokyo for conferences 
with Gen. Mark Clark and a tour 
of the Korean battlefront. 


One U.S. soldier was killed and 
14 wounded when U.N. troops 
were required to use force to 
rout Communist prisoners from 
a compound on Koje Island. 


| President Truman asked 
the defense dept. to invite 
military observers from 5 neutral 
countries to study the Com- 
munist prison camp uprising on 
Koje Island. 


U.S. senate passed by voice 
vote and sent to the White House 
conference bill to overhaul and 
codify U.S. immigration and 
naturalization laws. 


| President Truman ac- 

cepted the credentials of 
Eikichi Araki as first postwar 
Japanese ambassador to the U.S. 


Al Azhar university in Cairo, 
leading Islamic intellectual and 
theological institution, issued an 
interpretation of the Koran 
denying women the right to vote 
or sit in parliament. 


i Moscow radio announced 
the appointment of Deputy 
Foreign Minister Andrei A. 
Gromyko as soviet ambassador 
to the U.K. in succession to 
Georgi N. Zarubin, who was 
named ambassador to the U.S. 
14 Keel of the U.S.S. ‘‘Nau- 
tilus,’? the world’s first 
atomic-powered submarine, was 


laid at Groton, Conn., by Presi- 
dent Truman. 


Soviet authorities were re- 
vealed to have agreed to end re- 
strictions on Austrian shipping 
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on the Danube river. 


i Field Marshal Lord Alex- 

ander, British defense min- 
ister, stated at U.S. 8th army 
headquarters in Korea that he 
was in complete accord with the 
U.N. conduct of armistice nego- 
tiations. 


i Unarmed Swedish air 

force plane was shot down 
by soviet jet fighters over inter- 
national waters in the Baltic sea. 


} U.S. army dept. ruled in 

effect that General Mac- 
Arthur, Republican national con- 
vention keynoter, was not af- 
fected by regulations prohibiting 
political activity by army officers 
because he was not on active 
duty. 


| U.S. senate rejected 3 
presidential reorganization 
plans to put postmasters, U.S. 
marshals and principal customs 
officers under civil service. 


John L. Lewis, United Mine 
Workers president, offered a loan 
of $10,000,000 to striking United 
Steelworkers. 


St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power project was disapproved 
by the senate, 43 to 40, despite a 
last-minute appeal from Presi- 
dent Truman. 


U.S. agreement to give sub- 
stantially more aid to Indochina 
within congressional limitations 
was revealed at Washington, 


Dic 


| Resettlement of Com- 
munist prisoners of war 

on Koje Island into 500-man 

stockades was completed. 


Anglo-lranian Oil Co. ob- 
tained an order from an Aden 
court preventing the departure 
of a tanker alleged to be carry- 
ing Iranian oil. 


j) President Truman signed 
bill authorizing appropria- 
tion for mutual security of $6,- 
447,730,750, or 18.6% less than 
the amount requested by him. 


U.S. government urged the 
U.N. Security council to request 
the International Red Cross to 
investigate Communist germ 
warfare charges. 


U.S. justice dept. was ordered 
by President Truman to deter- 
mine whether the U.S. govern- 
ment had been overcharged on 
construction subsidies for the 
new superliner “United States.” 


Asian-African group of states 
presented a formal request to 
U.N. Secy.-Gen. Lie to call a 
special session of the general as- 
sembly to consider the Tunisian 


situation. 

2| Maj. Gen. William K. 
Harrison, chief U.N. truce 

delegate, cited to Communist 

negotiators 2 instances during 


World War II when the U.S.S.R. 
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had asserted the principle of no 
forced repatriation of prisoners 
for which the U.N. was contend- 


ing. 


? Peking radio claimed that 

aid to the Communist party 
in Malaya was being given by 
the U.S.S.R. and other Com- 
munist nations. 


7 More than 500 U.N. planes 

attacked 5 of the largest hy- 
droelectric power plants in north- 
west Korea. 


South Korean assembly ap- 
proved bills in effect allowing an 
indefinite extension of President 
Rhee’s term of office. 


? U.S. mavy planes struck 

again at large North Korean 
hydroelectric plants; attacks 
were denounced by British la- 
bour party leaders as provoca- 
tions which might lead to a 3rd 
world war. 


President Truman signed a 
bill authorizing the armed forces 
to confer commissions on women 
doctors, dentists and other med- 
ical specialists. 


Anglo-U.S. agreement to give 
Italy more administrative au- 
thority in the Anglo-U.S. zone of 
Trieste was denounced by the 
U.S.S.R. as a violation of the 
1947 peace treaty. 


? President Truman vetoed 

as discriminatory and un- 
American the McCarran-Walter 
bill to revise and codify U.S. im- 
migration and _ naturalization 
laws. 


h U.S. house of representa- 

tives overrode, 278 to 113, 
President Truman’s veto of the 
McCarran-Walter immigration 
and naturalization bill. 


All members of the U.N. Se- 
curity council except the U.S.- 
S.R. abstained from voting on a 
soviet proposal that the council 
appeal for ratification of the 
1925 Geneva treaty against germ 
warfare. 


U.S. Secy. of State Acheson 
explained to a group of members 
of parliament that an uninten- 


tional slip-up had prevented the. 


U.K. from being consulted on 
raids on North Korean hydro- 
electric installations. 


2 McCarran-Walter immi- 
gration bill became law 
when the senate overrode Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto, 57 to 26. 


2 U.S. congress passed a 

modified economic controls 
bill continuing wage controls 
to April 30, 1953, rent control to 
Sept. 30, 1952, and priorities and 
allocations authority to June 30, 


1953. 

29 King Farouk of Egypt ac- 
cepted the resignation of 

Premier Hilaly Pasha and called 

upon Hussein Sirry Pasha to 

form a government. 


U.S. determination to _ re- 
main in and defend Berlin was 
affirmed by Secy. of State Ache- 
son at a press conference in 
western Berlin. 


3 Brookings institution re- 
ported that 6,500,000 per- 
sons owned publicly held stocks, 
of whom 76% earned less than 
$10,000 a year after taxes. 


President Truman signed De- 
fense Production Act Amend- 
ments of 1952 shortly before ex- 
piration of current law. 


U.S., British and French high 
commissioners in Germany re- 
newed their protests to soviet 
authorities against interference 
with traffic on the Berlin-Helm- 
stedt Autobahn and so-called se- 
curity measures taken by east 
German authorities. 
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U.S. Treasury dept. re- 

ported that the deficit for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 was 
$4,016,640,378. 


U.S. senate consented, by vote 
of 77 to 5, to ratification of the 
peace contract between western 
Germany and the western Allies. 


Labour party motion of censure 
against the British conservative 
government for failure to secure 
effective consultation on Korean 
air operations was defeated in 
the house of commons, 300 to 270. 


Syria in a note to the U.N. 

accused Israel of violating 
U.N. decisions to international- 
ize Jerusalem by establishing its 
governmental offices there. 


3 Legislation approving Puer- 
to Rico’s new constitution 
contingent upon certain changes 
was signed by Pres. Harry S. 
Truman. 


United Steelworkers filed un- 
fair labour practice charges 
against 6 major steel companies, 
charging them with conspiring 
to prevent settlement of the 
steel labour dispute. 


President Truman announced 
that he would not comply with 
the request made by congress in 
the Defense Production Act 
Amendments of 1952 to use the 
Taft-Hartley act in the steel 
labour dispute. 


4 U.S. congress approved a 
G.I. Bill of Rights for vet- 
erans of the armed forces since 
the outbreak of hostilities -in 
Korea. 


Korean national assembly ap- 
proved constitutional amend- 
ments providing for popular 
presidential elections, a bicamer- 
al congress and control of the 
cabinet by the assembly. 


Dismissal was announced of 
Rumanian Foreign Minister 
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Ana Pauker, former prominent 
Rumanian Communist party of- 
ficial. 


Both houses of U.S. congress 
gave final approval toa $76,849,- 
392 legislative appropriation bill 
with rider allowing members of 
congress to deduct for federal in- 
come tax purposes $3,000 of their 
living expenses in Washington. 


Government candidate 

Adolfo Ruiz Cortines was 
elected president of Mexico by 
an overwhelming majority in 
national elections. 


Both houses of U.S. congress 
completed action on a compro- 
mise bill appropriating $46,610,- 
938,912 for U.S. armed forces 
during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953. 


Swiss voters in a national ple- 
biscite rejected government pro- 
posals to meet the cost of re- 
armament through increased in- 
come and beverage taxes. 


82nd congress adjourned 

sine die after approving com- 
promise appropriations bills for 
rivers and harbours and the 
Atomic Energy commission. 


S.S. ‘‘United States”’ set a new 
record of 3 days 10 hr. 40 min. 
for eastward crossing of the At- 
lantic from Ambrose light, off 
New York, to Bishop Rock light, 
England. 


Pres. Philip Murray of the 

United Steelworkers request- 
ed Atty. Gen. James P. Mc- 
Granery to take action against 6 
major U.S. steel companies under 
the antitrust laws for their ac- 
tion in the steel labour dispute. 


Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
supreme allied commander, Eu- 
rope, was assigned command of 
all U.S. forces in Europe by the 
U.S. defense dept. 


Pres. Truman signed a bill au- 
thorizing taxpayers to deduct 
from their gross income a maxi- 
mum of 20% rather than 15% 
for contributions to charitable 
organizations. 


U.S. information service 

library in Buenos Aires was 
severely damaged by a bomb ex- 
plosion. 


U.S.S.R. vetoed a U.S. resolu- 
tion in the U.N. Security council 
condemning the making of false 
charges such as the soviet charges 
on germ warfare. 


| Gen. Mark W. Clark re- 

lieved Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet, U.S. 8th army commander 
in Korea, of all routine noncom- 
bat responsibilities. 


British government ordered 
the expulsion of Pavel S. Kuznet- 
sov, second secretary of the sovi- 
et embassy in London, for receiv- 
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ing secret information from a 
foreign office employee. 


| Gen. Dwight D. Ejisen- 
 hower was chosen Repub- 
lican presidential nominee at 
convention in Chicago on the 
first ballot; Sen. Richard M. 
Nixon of California received the 
vice-presidential nomination. 


| U.N. forces concluded a 

24-hr. aerial bombardment 
of Pyongyang, North Korean 
capital. 


Arthur E. Summerfield of 
Michigan was named to succeed 
Guy G. Gabrielson as chairman 
of the Republican national com- 
mittee. 


| U.S. government stated 

in a formal report to the 
U.N. Security council that more 
than 100,000 U.N.-held prison- 
ers had strongly indicated a de- 
sire not to return to Communist 
territory. 


| S.S. ‘‘United States”’ set 

a new record of 3 davs 12 hr. 
12 min. for westward crossing of 
the Atlantic from Bishop Rock 
to Ambrose light. 


Office of Price Stabilization 
removed price controls on most 
fresh and processed fruits and 
vegetables. 


| Pres. Philip Murray of the 

United Steelworkers and in- 
dustry negotiator Joseph M. Lar- 
kin of Bethlehem Steel Co. an- 
nounced failure of further nego- 
tiations in steel labour dispute. 


British Prime Minister 
Churchill rejected demands 
that Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean 
of Canterbury, be ousted from 
his church office and tried for 
treason for endorsing Communist 
germ warfare charges. 


William H. Draper, Jr., U.S. 
ambassador to NATO, reported 
that orders totalling $684,000,- 
000 for military equipment for 
NATO forces had been placed in 
Europe during the fiscal year 
ending June 30. 


Soviet government periodi- 
cals published in the U.S. were 
banned by the state dept. which 
also suspended its Russian lan- 
guage magazine Amerika. 


| Chinese Communist 

Foreign Minister Chou 
En-lai announced acceptance 
with reservations of the Geneva 
conventions on gas and germ 
warfare and treatment of war 
prisoners. 


President Truman signed bill 
giving federal inspectors greater 
authority to enforce coal mine 
safety measures. 


| Ahmad Ghavam es-Sal- 

taneh was designated pre- 
mier of Iran following the resig- 
nation of Mohammed Mossa- 
degh after dictatorial powers 
were refused him. 


18 Walter J. Donnelly, U.S. 
ambassador and high com- 
missioner in Austria, was named 
to succeed John J. McCloy as 
U.S. high commissioner in Ger- 
many. 


President Truman signed bill 
increasing monthly benefits un- 
der the Social Security act by 
1216%, witha minimum increase 


of $5. 


| Pres. Juho Paasikivi of 
Finland opened the 15th 

modern Olympic games before 

70,000 persons at Helsinki. 


j) Companyand union lead- 

ers in the steel industry 
again failed to reach agreement 
for settlement of the steel strike 


in a 4-hr. conference. 

?| Iranian Premier Ahmad 
Ghavam es-Saltaneh re- 

signed after a general strike and 

severe rioting broke out through- 

out Iran. 


Severe earthquake rocked an 
area of more than 100,000 sq. mi. 
in southern California. 


Wage policy committee of 
United Steelworkers voted 
unanimously to insist upon all 
benefits recommended by the 
Wage Stabilization board. 


my Mohammed Mossadegh 

was renamed premier of 
Iran and received an overwhelm- 
ing endorsement from the majlts. 


International court of justice 
ruled, 9 to 5, that it did not have 
jurisdiction over the oil dispute 
between Britain and Iran. 


j) Control of the Egyptian 

army was seized by Ma}. 
Gen. Mohammed Naguib in a 
coup d’état which forced the 
resignation of Premier Hilaly 
Pasha and the designation of Aly 
Maher Pasha to succeed him. 


? White House announced 

that President Truman had 
commuted to life imprisonment 
the death sentence of Oscar Col- 
lazo, convicted of killing a White 
House guard while engaged in an 
assassination plot against the 
president. 


United Steelworkers and the 
major steel companies settled 
their dispute over wages and 
working conditions in a confer- 
ence at’the White House. 


? 6-nation pact providing 

for a western European coal 
and steel production pool be- 
came effective. 


? Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson 
of Illinois was named Dem- 
ocratic presidential nominee on 
the third ballot at convention in 
Chicago; Sen. John J. Sparkman 
of Alabama received the vice- 
presidential nomination. 


Maj. Gen. William K. Harri- 
son, Jr., U.N. truce negotiator, 
reported that 3 weeks of secret 
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truce negotiations had proven 
fruitless and that the impassé 
over repatriation of prisoners 
had not been broken. 


King Farouk | of Egypt ab- 
dicated under army pressure in 
favour of his 7-month-old son 
who was proclaimed king as 
Ahmed Fuad II by the Egyptian 
cabinet. 


Eva Perén, wife of Argentine 
Pres. Juan D. Perén, died in 
Buenos Aires, reportedly of can- 
cer. 


Chilean government accused 
the Argentine foreign ministry 
of interfering in Chile’s presi- 
dential campaign. 


y South Korean govern- 
ment temporarily lifted 
martial law in the area south of 
the Han river in preparation for 
presidential elections. 


? Allied high commission 

notified west German Chan- 
cellor Adenauer that all Allied 
restrictions on west German 
steel production and capacity 
had been lifted. 


Maj. Gen. Stephen N. Shoo- 
smith was named British deputy 
chief of staff to Gen. Mark W. 


Clark, U.N. commander in 

Korea. 

29 Maj. Gen. Robert W. 
Grow, former U.S. mili- 


tary attaché in Moscow, was 
convicted by an army court mar- 
tial on charges based on the use 
of secret information im a_per- 
sonal diary stolen by Com- 


munist agents, 

30 U.S. superforts bombed a 
large communist aluminum 

plant near Yangsi, North Korea, 

on the Yalu estuary, 11 mi. 

south of Antung, Manchuria. 


Egyptian peerage wasabolished 
by the new government which 
also eased some of the restric- 
tions on foreign investments in 


Egypt. 


Prof. Archibald Cox of Har- 
vard law school was named by 
President Truman to be chair- 
man of the new Wage Stabiliza- 
tion board created by the De- 
fense Production act amend- 
ments of 1952. 


Price Stabilization Director 
Ellis G. Arnall signed an order 
authorizing an increase of $5.20 
per ton in the ceiling price of 
basic steel. 


West German d)undesrat 
completed parliamentary action 
on a bill giving workers one- 
third of the membership on the 
boards of directors of most com- 
panies employing over 500 per- 
sons. 


3 Swedish court sentenced 2 
Swedish citizens to life im- 
prisonment and 4 others to pris- 


on terms on charges of espion- 
age on behalf of the U.S.S.R. 
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British house of commons 

voted, 293 to 253, in favour 
of ratification of the west Ger- 
man peace contract. 


King Frederick IX and Queen 
Ingrid of Denmark concluded a 
3-week tour of Greenland with a 
visit to the U.S. air base at Bluie 
West. 


Pres. Harry S. Truman 

signed the west German 
peace contract and the protocol 
providing for inclusion of Ger- 
many in the European Defense 
Community. 


15th summer Olympic 
games ended at Helsinki, 
with the U.S. winning 614 points 
to 553% for the U.S.S.R. in the 


unofficial point standing. 


Plenary meeting of the Ko- 
rean truce delegations adjourned 
after a brief session at Panmun- 
jom. 


U.S. 5th air force revealed 

that it had served notice on 
78 North Korean cities to evacu- 
ate danger areas marked for 
destruction by bombing. 


Foreign ministers of Austra- 
lia, New Zealand and the 
U.S. met at Honolulu, Haw., to 
promote Pacific defense plan- 
ning under their Mutual Se- 
curity pact. 


14 California Communist 

party leaders were found 
guilty by a federal jury of con- 
spiring to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of the U.S. govern- 
ment by force and violence. 


Pres. Syngman Rhee of South 
Korea won re-election by a large 
plurality in South Korea’s first 
popular presidential election. 


Diplomatic relations were re- 
newed between Japan and the 
Chinese nationalist government. 


Swedish government in a note 
to the soviet ambassador in 
Stockholm requested the soviet 
government to stop its diplo- 
matic personnel in Sweden from 
spying on Swedish military es- 
tablishments. 


John R. Steelman, acting 
Defense Mobilization direc- 
tor, was reported to have ad- 
vised President Truman that it 
might take a year to offset the ef- 
fects of the 54-day steel strike. 


Iranian chamber of depu- 
ties voted a full pardon to 
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the assassin of Premier Ali Raz- 
mara in March 1951. 


Tennessee and Kentucky weve 
designated drought disaster are- 
as by President Truman. 


An international con- 
ference at London reached 
agreement on terms of funding 
and repaying Germany’s pre- 


World War II debts. 


Defense Secy. Robert Lovett 
assailed as irresponsible and de- 
featist European reports that 
NATO would fall short of re- 
armament goals set for 1952. 


Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Democratic presidential nom- 
inee, announced the selection of 
Stephen A. Mitchell of Chicago 
as chairman of the Democratic 
national committee. 


State of emergency was de- 

clared in IkKuching, Sarawak, 
and neighbouring areas following 
attacks by organized Communist 
terrorist bands. 


i Australian External Af- 

fairs Minister Richard G. 
Casey revealed that the U.S. 
had been invited to use the huge 
naval and air base on Manus Is- 
land, off northeastern New 
Guinea. 


Maj. Gen. Mohammed Na- 
guib, Egyptian armed forces 
commander, warned all political 
parties to reform or face dissolu- 
tion. 


| Jordani parliament de- 
posed King Talal I as men- 

tally unfit and proclaimed his 17- 

yr. old son, Hussein, as king. 


U.S., British and French gov- 
ernments urged the U.S.S.R. to 
join in providing an immediate 
and just treaty establishing Aus- 
trian independence. 


Iranian senate completed par- 
liamentary action on bill giving 
Premier Mohammed Mossadegh 
dictatorial powers for a 6-month 
period. 


Constitution providing for the 
federation with Ethiopia of the 
former Italian colony of Eritrea 
was signed by Emperor Haile 
Selassie I of Ethiopia. 


Korean truce delegations met 
in a brief session without resolv- 
ing deadlock over repatriation of 
prisoners of war. 


| U.S. Atomic Energy com- 
mission announced selec- 


tion of a 6,500 ac. site in Pike 
county, Ohio, for a $1,200,000,- 
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000 plant to produce uranium 
235, the fissionable isotope of ura- 
nium. 


King Feisal !1 of Iraq arrived 
in New York for a month’s tour 
of the U.S. 


Lt. Gen. Manton S. Eddy was 
appointed commander of U.S. 
army forces in Europe. 


U.S., British and French gov- 
ernments announced in U.N. 
Disarmament commission their 
readiness to hold a 5-power dis- 
armament conference if the 
U.S.S.R. and Communist China 
would first agree to limit their 
respective armed forces to 1,500,- 


000 men. 

13 Iranian landlords were or- 
dered to give 20% of their 

share of harvests to peasants un- 

der a decree of Premier Mossa- 

degh. 


Canadian Defense Produc- 
tion Minister C. D. Howe an- 
nounced the decision of the Cana- 
dian government to provide the 
U.K. with about $150,000,000 in 
armaments in 1952 asa mutual 
aid gift. 


King Tribhubana of Nepal as- 
sumed direct rule of the country 
following the resignation 3 days 
before of the cabinet headed by 
Premier M. P. Koirala. 


i Communist leader Maty- 

as Rakosi was named pre- 
mier of Hungary in succession to 
Istvan Dobi, who became presi- 
dent of the presidium of the na- 
tional assembly. 


President Truman rejected the 
recommendation of the U.S. Tar- 
iff commission that the duty be 
increased on Swiss and other for- 
eign watches and watch move- 
ments. 


General Eisenhower, Republi- 
can presidential nominee, reject- 
ed President Truman’s invitation 
to meet with him and his cabinet. 


| U.S. state dept. announced 

rejection by the U.S.S.R. of 
U.S.-U.K.-French proposals for 
an abbreviated peace treaty with 
Austria. 


i John L. Lewis, president 
of the United Mine Workers, 

proclaimed a 10-day memorial 

stoppage of coal production. 


| Chinese Communist del- 
egation headed by Premier 
Chou En-lai arrived in Moscow 
for high-level discussions on eco- 
nomic, political and military re- 
lations with the U.S.S.R. 


| Supreme headquarters, 

Allied powers in Europe, 
announced that Smyrna, Turkey, 
would be headquarters of the 
newly established southeast sec- 
tor of Southern European com- 


mand. 

| 9 Iranian army units moved 
into Tehran to put down 

Communist-nationalist clashes. 


? Soviet Premier Joseph 

Stalin, general secy. of the 
soviet Communist party Central 
committee, called the first party 
congress since 1939 to meet on 
Oct. 5 to consider reorganization 
of the party and a change in its 
name and the institution of a 


new 5-year plan. 

7| U.N. planes destroyed a 
large cement plant at Osu, 

about 35 mi. north of the 38th 

parallel in Korea. 


Iranian Premier Mossadegh 
announced drastic measures to 
collect unpaid back taxes from 
wealthy taxpayers. 


y] U.S. government filed 3 
civil suits in New York to 
recover from 4 large U.S. oil com- 
panies and 6 subsidiaries more 
than $67,000,000 allegedly over- 
charged in sales to E.C.A. and 
the Mutual Security agency. 


y) 15 prominent Iranian 

generals were dismissed 
from active service by the Ira- 
nian government. 


74 U.S. senate subcommit- 
tee made public a long se- 
cret report prepared by the Fed- 
eral Trade commission purport- 
ing to show how 7 major compa- 
nies controlled production and 
distribution of most of the world’s 
oil outside of the soviet bloc. 


? Chinese nationalist de- 
fense ministry announced 
a successful raid on the mainland 


port of Kingchen-wei, south of 
Shanghai. 


Indian government was re- 
ported to have asked the British 
and Nepalese governinents to 
close depots in Indian territory 
for the recruitment of Nepalese 
Gurkhas into the British army. 
26 Soviet Communist party 

Central committee or- 
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dered all party units to initiate 
a broad discussion of proposed 


changes in party rules. 

DT Soviet Deputy Foreign 
Minister Valerian A. Zo- 

rin was appointed to succeed 

Jacob A. Malik as chief soviet 

delegate to the U.N. 


President Truman named Rent 
Stabilization Director Tighe E. 
Woods to succeed Ellis Arnall as 
Price Stabilization director. 


Newly established South Af- 
rican high court of parlia- 
ment reversed the invalidation 
by the regular courts of a law 
removing coloured voters from 
conimon electoral rolls. 


? U.S. senate preparedness 
subcommittee released a 
report urging appointment of a 
full-time production ‘‘czar’’ in 
the defense dept. with authority 
to speed up aeroplane output. 


Hu Venezuela and the U.S. 

signed an agreement provid- 
ing for the reduction of U.S. im- 
port duties on crude petroleum 
and fuel oil. 


U.N. bombers made a heavy 
attack on Pyongyang, North Ko- 
rean capital. 


Midnight curfew was imposed 
upon U.S. forces in Europe be- 
cause of the increasing number 
of incidents involving civilians 
and U.S. personnel, particularly 
in Germany. 


Allied Control council in Vi- 
enna announced its unanimous 
veto of an Austrian law under 
which nazis who had returned 
property seized from Jews could 
sue for its return. 


3 U.S. house committee re- 

ported widespread graft and 
irregularities in U.S. veterans’ 
home loan program. 


SEPTEMBER 


The Netherlands political 
deadlock was ended by for- 
mation of a new 4-party coalition 
cabinet headed by Labour party 
leader Willem Drees as premier. 
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Buckingham palace re- 

vealed that Queen Elizabeth 
II had named Field Marshal Sir 
William Slim, retiring chief of 
the imperial general staff, to be 
governor general of Australia. 


British Trades Union con- 
gress overwhelmingly endorsed 
the western policy of rearming 
to resist aggression. 


U.S. commerce dept. an- 
nounced a multilateral agree- 
ment by the U.S. and 11 other 
nations to strengthen curbs upon 
the transshipment of strategic 
materials. 


President Truman directed 

government agencies to begin 
to put into effect safety recom- 
mendations made by his airport 
study commission. 


Petroleum Development (Qa- 
tar) Ltd., an Iraq Petroleum 
Co. afhliate, announced that its 
concession in the sheikhdom of 
Qatar had been modified to in- 
troduce the principle of equal 
sharing of profits. 


India returned to Commu- 

nist China a famine relief do- 
nation conditioned on distribu- 
tion by a Communist-sponsored 
committee. 


Henry H. Fowler was ap- 

pointed U.S. director of de- 
fense mobilization by President 
Truman. 


General Van Fleet, 8th army 
commander, disclosed that Com- 
munist strength in North Korea 
exceeded 1,000,000 men and was 
continuing to be built up. 


President Truman created a 
special commission headed by 
former solicitor general Philip B. 
Perlman to study U.S. immigra- 
tionand naturalization problems. 


U.S. armed forces were or- 

dered by Defense Secy. Lov- 
ett to integrate their supply sys- 
tems so as to end competitive 
purchasing and eliminate dupli- 
cation of operations and func- 
tions. 


U.S. Atty. Gen. James P. Mc- 
Granery was revealed to have 
dropped plans for special nation- 
wide grand juries on racketeering 
and organized crime. 


First Canadian television 
broadcast was made from Mont- 
real by the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corp. 


1 Maj. Gen. Mohammed 
Naguib, Egyptian armed 
forces commander, took over di- 
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rect control of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment at the head of a civilian 
cabinet. 


Iranian Premier Mossadegh 
issued a detailed rejection of the 
Churchill-Truman offer for set- 
tlement of the Iranian oil dispute. 


Communist troops launched 7 
separate attacks on U.N. posi- 
tions across Korea. 


U.N. Security council re- 

jected Soviet proposal for 
simultaneous admission to the 
U.N. of 5 Soviet-sponsored and 
9 other nations. 


U.S. Air Force Secy. Thomas 
K. Finletter stated that effec- 
tive U.S. air force strength had 
increased by at least one-third 
since the outbreak of fighting in 
Korea. 


Egyptian cabinet approved 
a land reform bill limiting 
holdings in most cases to 200 ac. 


[ Agreements under which 

western Germany would pay 
$822,000,000 to Israel and Jew- 
ish organizations for nazi anti- 
Semitic acts were signed at Lux- 
embourg. 


Europe’s first sovereign su- 
Ppranational assembly came 
into existence as an organ of the 
western European Coal and Steel 
Community. 


i Emperor Haile Selassie |! 
of Ethiopia signed an act 

federating the former Italian col- 

ony of Eritrea with Ethiopia. 


| U.N. bombers attacked the 
huge Suiho hydroelectric 

plant on the Yalu river, 1,000 yd. 

from the Manchurian border. 


Sen. Robert A. Taft (Rep., 
Ohio) announced after a confer- 
ence with General Eisenhower 
that they were in fundamental 
agreement on campaign issues 
and that he would work whole- 
heartedly for Eisenhower’s elec- 
tion, 


Austrian government denied 
U.S.S.R. charges that it had 
failed to democratize Austria. 
13 U.S. state dept. issued an 
estimate showing that west- 
ern Europe had 2,000,000 men 
under arms compared with 
4,000,000 for the U.S.S.R. plus 


an unspecified number in satel- 
lite armies. 


Korean truce delegations took 
their 7th consecutive week-long 
recess when they met at Pan- 
munjom. 
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NATO naval forces inthe North 
and Baltic seas launched Opera- 
tion ‘‘Mainbrace,” described as 
the largest peacetime naval ma- 
noeuvres in history. 


| Former British Prime 

Minister Attlee pledged 
that the Labour party upon re- 
turn to power would renational- 
ize all industries returned to pri- 
vate hands by the conservative 
government. 


| Malayan federal citizen- 

ship bill granting citizen- 
ship to 72% of Malaya’s popula- 
tion became effective. 


U.S. federal reserve board and 
the Housing and Home Finance 
agency announced suspension of 
housing credit restrictions, effec- 
tive Sept. 16. 


David L. Cole was appointed 
director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation service in suc- 
cession to Cyrus S. Ching, re- 
signed. 


| Soviet Union in the U.N. 
Security council vetoed Lib- 
ya’s admission to the U.N. 


U.S.S.R. and Communist 
China announced agreements 
providing for Soviet withdrawal 
from the Changchun railroad in 
Manchuria by the end of 1952 
and continuous use of Port Ar- 
thur until conclusion by them of 
a peace treaty with Japan. 


| Delayed dispatch from 

Korea revealed that the 
U.S. navy was using guided mis- 
siles for the first time in actual 
warfare. 


| Danish and U.S. govern- 

ments disclosed the con- 
struction of a huge strategic air 
base at Thule, in northwestern 
Greenland, 930 mi. from the 
north pole and 2,752 statute 
miles from Moscow. 


U.S.S.R. in the U.N. Security 
council vetoed the admission of 
Japan to the U.N. 


Pres. Sheik Bishari al-Khuri 
of the Lebanon resigned in defer- 
ence to opposition pressure and 
turned over his duties to Gen. 
Fuad Shenab, army commander. 


Kenya government published 
8 bills designed to strengthen 
authority against crime and sub- 
version. 


U.S. state dept. charged that 
soviet slave labour camps had 
become a “‘vast institution” with 
most of the prisoners political 
offenders. 
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SEPTEMBER — Continued 


| Attorney Generali Mc- 

Granery disclosed that he 
had ordered the U.S. immigra- 
tion and naturalization service to 
determine whether actor Charles 
Chaplin should be readmitted to 
the U.S. 


Soviet Union vetoed in the U.N. 
Security council the applications 
of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 
for membership in the U.N. 


French authorities in Indo- 
china revealed loss of 2 military 
posts south of Tourane, in cen- 
tral Vietnam. 


7) Threatened strike of soft 

coal miners was averted 
when northern operators granted 
a wage increase of $1.90 a day, 
subject to Wage Stabilization 
board approval. 


U.N. truce delegations in Ko- 
rea took their 8th consecutive 


7-day recess. 

7| Italian Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi arrived in Bonn, 

Germany, for a 3-day official 

visit with west German officials. 


? British and U.S. notes 
were delivered to the U.S.- 
S.R. rejecting charges that Tri- 
este was being converted into a 
permanent NATO base. 


? Camille Shamun was 
elected president of the Leb- 
anon with socialist support. 


U.S., British and French gov- 
ernments rejected a Soviet pro- 
posal for a conference on a Ger- 
man peace treaty and insisted 
that the first conference on Ger- 
many must be limited to question 
of free elections. 


French government confirmed 
rejection by the bey of Tunis of 
the French reform program. 


American Federation of La- 
bor voted to endorse Democratic 
presidential candidate Adlai E. 
Stevenson. 


Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Jersey Joe Walcott at Philadel- 
phia to win the world’s heavy- 
weight championship. 


? General Eisenhower an- 

nounced that Sen. Richard 
M. Nixon had been completely 
vindicated of charges in connec- 
tion with a privately raised ex- 
pense fund and that the Repub- 
lican national committee had 
voted unanimously to retain him 
as vice-presidential nominee. 


British War Secy. Anthony 
Head stated that a military base 
in Egypt was a vital strategic 
necessity to the western powers. 


? Anzus Pacific Security 

pact council announced for- 
mation of a military liaison group 
after a 3-day conference at Hono- 
lulu, Haw. 


CALENDAR OF 


2 British warships engaged ina 
brief duel with a Chinese Com- 
munist shore battery after the 
Communists had removed 2 Chi- 
nese from a ship of British regis- 
try. 


Burmese government an- 
nounced declaration of a state of 
emergency in the Shan states to 
cope with a peasant rebellion be- 
ing fomented by Communist reb- 
els. 


British Foreign Secy. Eden 
stated in Vienna that he had as- 
sured the Austrian government 
that British and allied forces 
would remain until the promise 
of freedom made in 1943 had 


been carried out. 

26 ‘“‘Pravda,’’? soviet Com- 
munist party newspaper, 

accused U.S. Ambassador Ken- 

nan of malicious hostility to the 

U.S.S.R. and of breaking diplo- 

matic obligations. 


30-day state of siege was de- 

clared in El Salvador as a result 

of an alleged Communist plot to 

overthrow the government. 

21 U.N. forces repelled a 7-hr. 
Communist attack on the 

western front in Korea. 


Harold Shantz was appointed 
U.S. minister to Rumania to fill 
a post vacant for 18 months. 


General Clark, U.N. command- 
er in Korea, announced crea- 
tion of a sea defense zone around 
the Korean peninsula. 


? Korean truce delegations 
recessed for 10 days after 3 
alternative proposals were re- 
ceived from the U.N. delegation 
for repatriation of prisoners. 
29 Gen. Walter B. Smith, 
director of the U.S. Central 
Intelligence agency, stated that 
he was morally certain that Com- 


munists had infiltrated almost 
every U.S. security organization, 


including his own agency. 

30 British foreign office con- 
firmed officially the pres- 

ence of soviet technical troops 

in Korea. 


Warrant of Queen Elizabeth 
Il was published directing that 
her husband, the duke of Edin- 
burgh, should have precedence 
next to her on all occasions not 
governed by act of parliament. 


OCTOBER 


U.S. Navy Secy. Dan A. 

Kimball estimated that the 
Soviet Union had 300 subma- 
rines, 4 times as many as nazi 
Germany in 1939, 


52 Chinese Communist pris- 
oners of war were reported 
killed and 113 wounded by U.S. 
troops quelling a riot on Cheju 
Island off the south coast of 
Korea. 
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Albert W. Gatov was named to 
succeed Vice Adm. Edward L. 
Cochrane as chairman of the 
Federal Maritime board. 


U.S. federal rent controls ex- 
pired except in critical defense 
areas and in communities which 
had requested extension of con- 
trols. 


U.N. Korean Reconstruc- 

tion agency announced plans 
to begin at once large-scale relief 
and reconstruction operations in 
South Korea. 


Soviet Premier Stalin in a 
statement published in a soviet 
political magazine said he be- 
lieved that war between the 
capitalist countries continued to 
be inevitable. 


U.S. and British governments 
announced the return to German 
ownership of 53 former German 
merchant ships originally sched- 
uled for allocation among the 
Allied powers. 


Iranian Premier Mossadegh 
threatened in a communiqué to 
break off relations with Great 
Britain and the U.S. if Iranian 
counterproposals on the oil dis- 
pute were not accepted. 


Britain’s first atomic 

weapon was successfully ex- 
ploded in the Monte Bello Is- 
lands about 50 mi. northwest 
of Australia. 


British foreign office an- 
nounced the appointment of Sir 
Roger Makins to succeed Sir 
Oliver Franks as ambassador to 
the U.S. 


Seviet government demanded 
the recall as persona non grata of 
George F. Kennan, U.S. ambas- 
sador to the U.S.S.R. 


Greek parliament approved a 
bill to replace proportional repre- 
sentation with the majority elec- 
toral system in parliamentary 
elections. 


Mongolian and Chinese 

Communist governments 
signed a 10-year economic and 
cultural agreement at Peking. 


19th All-Union Commu- 

nist party congress, the 
first since 1939, opened in Mos- 
cow with a keynote address by 
Georgi M. Malenkoy. 


Chinese Communist 

forces launched heavy at- 
tacks along two-thirds of the 
Korean front. 


New York Yankees baseball 
team won their 4th successive 
world series, defeating the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers in the 7th game, 
4 to, 2. 


Bolivian government seized 
control of Bolivia’s 3 largest tin 
mines. 


8 U.S. government rejected 
as invalid a demand by the 


Soviet government for the recall 
of Ambassador Kennan. 


U.N. truce delegations agreed 
to an indefinite recess after re- 
jection by the Communist dele- 
gation of 3 alternative proposals 
on voluntary repatriation of 
prisoners. 


2 Soviet jet fighters harassed 
a U.S. ambulance plane while en 
route to west Berlin. 


Premier Fuad Shenab was 

voted dictatorial powers for 
6 months by the Lebanese parlia- 
ment, 


Indian Prime Minister Nehru 
declared that India would no 
longer accept plebiscites as a 
means of deciding the political 
future of the remaining French 
settlements in India. 


/ All-Union Communist 

party congress unanimous- 
ly adopted a new 5-year plan for 
the U.S.S.R. covering the period 
1951-56. 


| Soviet government 

charged in a note that a 
U.S. B-29 bomber reported miss- 
ing off Japan had violated Soviet 
territory and then disappeared 
seaward when fired upon by 


Soviet fighters. 

13 Iranian government an- 
nounced that it had broken 

up an allegedly foreign-aided 

plot against Premier Mossa- 

degh’s regime. 


U.S., British and French gov- 
ernments revealed their deci- 
sion to continue economic aid to 
Yugoslavia for another year. 


All-Union Communist party 
congress adopted new statutes 
providing for reorganization of 
the party and replacement of the 
Politburo and Orgburo by the 
praesidium of the new Central 


committee. 

14 Canadian External Affairs 
Secy. Lester B. Pearson 

was elected president of the 

U.N. general assembly at its 


opening session at New York, 
N.Y. 


Queen Elizabeth II of the 
United Kingdom announced that 
she and the duke of Edinburgh 
would visit Australia, New Zea- 
land and Ceylon in 1954. 


| U.N. forces recaptured the 
summit of Triangle hill in 
central Korea. 


All wage rates of less than $1 
an hour were exempted from 
wage controls by Economic Stab- 
ilizer Roger L. Putnam. 


U.S. amphibious forces staged 

a mock invasion of northeastern 

Korea below Wonsan which drew 

large numbers of Communist 

troops into the area. 

i6 Communist high com- 
mand proposed resumption 


OCTOBER— Continued 


of truce negotiations in Korea 
but barred any compromise on 
the issue of prisoner of war re- 
patriation. 


New Central committee of 
the All-Union Communist party 
elected a 25-member praesidium 
headed by Premier Stalin as the 
party’s governing group. 


Communist-led Viet-Minh 
forces launched a large scale of- 
fensive in northwestern Indo- 
china. 


| U.S. state dept. demanded 

monetary compensation for 
a B-29 bomber shot down off 
Japan as well as repatriation of 


any crew members in_ soviet 
hands. 


| Wage Stabilization 

board cut to $1.50 the $1.90 
per day wage increase agreed to 
by the United Mine Workers 
and the soft coal operators. 


| Spanish Chief of State 

Francisco Franco declared 
in an address that if necessary 
Spain would join a common de- 
fensive front against communism 
despite alleged injustices toward 
it. 


y | Almost all U.S. soft coal 

mines were shut down bya 
strike protesting against Wage 
Stabilization board action con- 
cerning a negotiated wage in- 
crease. 


British authorities announced 
the dispatch of a battalion of 
troops and a cruiser to Kenya 
and declared a state of emergen- 
cy in an effort to control the anti- 
white Mau Mau society. 


French union forces were re- 
vealed to have been ordered to 
withdraw from the Nghia-Lo 
and Vanyen sectors of Tongking 
in Indochina. 


Gen. Clark, U.N. commander 
in Korea, barred resumption of 
truce negotiations without a 
Communist concession on the 
issue of prisoner repatriation. 


1 U.N. general assembly 
voted 53 to 5 to appoint an 
international commission to in- 
vestigate Communist germ war- 
fare charges in Korea. 
U.S. High Commissioner Wal- 
ter J. Donnelly confirmed re- 
ports that a secret west German 
resistance group had been set up 
in 1950 with U.S. support to op- 
erate against the U.S.S.R. in 


case of war. 

pH Iran formally broke off 
diplomatic relations with 

the United Kingdom. 


British government announced 
approval of a new constitution 
for the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
providing for self-government in 
internal affairs. 
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? Selman A. Waksman of 
Rutgers university was 
awarded the Nobel prize for 
medicine and physiology for his 
work as co-discoverer of strepto- 
mycin. 


Lower house (majlis) of the 
Iranian parliament voted the up- 
per house (senate) out of exist- 
ence. 


West German constitutional 
court banned the neo-nazi So- 
cialist Reich party on the ground 
that its principles were essential- 
ly identical with those of the 
former nazi party. 


U.N. Secy.-Gen. Lie was re- 
vealed to have dismissed one 
member of his staff, suspended 
another and placed 10 others on 
compulsory leave for refusal to 
answer questions concerning 
matters outside their official 
U.N. duties. 


? Liberal Shigeru Yoshida 

was named by Japan’s new- 
ly elected diet to succeed himself 
as premier. 


General Eisenhower pledged 
in a campaign speech to go to 
Korea to seek an early end of the 
Korean war if elected president. 


y] Colombia, Denmark and 

Lebanon were elected to 
the U.N. Security council by the 
U.N. general assembly to re- 
place Brazil, the Netherlands 
and Turkey. 


U.N. general assembly voted 
35 to 5 to recognize the creden- 
tials of the Chinese nationalist 
delegation. 


French and west German gov- 
ernments announced in a com- 
muniqué that they had failed to 
agree on postponement of elec- 
tions in the Saar scheduled for 


Nov. 30. 

26 Polish voters elected the 
first parliament under the 

new soviet-type constitution in 

an election in which the only 

candidates were those of the 

Communist national front. 


? Soft coal miners returned 
to work following conference 
the day before at the White 
House between President Tru- 
man, John L. Lewis and Harry 
M. Moses, president of the Soft 
Coal Operators association. 


Yugoslavia defeated Czecho- 
slovakia 40 to 18 on the 13th 
ballot for the seat on the U.N. 
economic and social council held 
by Czechoslovakia. 
28 Price Stabilizer Tighe E. 
Woods announced plans to 
set up local Price Stabilization 


boards in 85 cities in order to 
decentralize price control. 


U.S. import restrictions on 
dairy products were criticized at 
U.N. trade conference at Geneva 
by 12 nations who charged the 
U.S. with violation of the Gener- 
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al Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 


? Train carrying 8 U.S. 
tanks to west Berlin was 
stopped at the border of the 
Soviet zone by Soviet authorities. 


3 More than 500 persons 
were reported arrested in 
Kenya as British authorities 
continued their efforts to curb 
Mau Mau terrorism. 


The Netherlands government 
stated in a memorandum to the 
second chamber of the parliament 
that they saw no purpose in re- 
newing discussions with Indo- 
nesia on western New Guinea. 


3 Pres. Victor Paz Estens- 
soro of Bolivia signed a de- 
cree formally nationalizing Bo- 


livia’s 3 major tin-producing 
companies. 
NOVEMBER 


Lt. Gen. Chung II Kwon, 

commander of the Korean 
2nd division, was named a depu- 
ty commander of the U.S. 9th 
corps. 


U.N. secretariat announced the 
dismissal by the U.N. of 3 U.S. 
citizens who had refused to testi- 
fy before a U.S. senate security 
subcommittee. 


President Truman. de- 

classified and made public a 
top secret document in which the 
U.S. joint chiefs of staff in 1947 
recommended the withdrawal of 
U.S. occupation troops from 
Korea. 


Iranian government published 
a message from Premier Mossa- 
degh to the British people stat- 
ing that friendly relations would 
be continued but accusing the 
British government of openly 
supporting allegedly illegal activ- 
ities of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
company. 


Allied authorities in Ger- 

many rejected Soviet de- 
mands that anti-Soviet groups 
in west Berlin be disbanded. 


Gen. James A. Van Fleet, 8th 
army commander, stated that 
U.N. forces remained in com- 
plete control of the central front 
in Korea. 


University of Kentucky can- 
celled its 1952-53 basketball 
schedule as the result of N.C.A.- 
A. recommendations that it be 
placed on probation for violating 
N.C.A.A. rules in 1947-50. 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 

hower and Sen. Richard 
M. Nixon won 39 states and 442 
electoral votes to win U.S. presi- 
dential election; Republicans al- 
so won control of both houses 
of congress by a narrow margin. 


Fighter plane with Soviet mark- 
ings was intercepted over Hok- 
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kaido Island, Japan, by two U.S. 
planes and escorted back to So- 
viet territory. 


New session of British parlia- 
ment was opened by Queen 
Elizabeth II who in outlining 
the program of the conservative 
government promised quick ac- 
tion on denationalization bills. 


France notified NATO that it 
would achieve its goal of 12 
equipped divisions in 1952 but 


could not accelerate rearmament 
in 1953. 


President Truman invited 

General Eisenhower to the 
White House to review transi- 
tion problems. 


Soviet government denounced 
as illegal the U.S. naval defensive 
zone around the Korean pen- 
insula. 


U.S. government again re- 
quested the return of 186 lend- 
lease naval vessels by the U.S.- 
S.R. as a condition to further 
lend-lease settlement negotia- 
tions. 


Nobel prizes were awarded 

to Francois Mauriac of 
France, literature; Edward M. 
Purcell and Felix Bloch of the 
U.S., physics; and Archer J. P. 
Martin and Richard L. M. 
Synge of the U.K., chemistry. 


1952-53 edition of ‘‘Jane’s 
Fighting Ships’’ published 
in London revealed that the U.S. 
navy was as large as all the other 
navies of the world put together. 


French union forces in Indo- 
china cut off one of the main 
Viet-Minh supply lines to China. 


British Colonial Secy. Oliver 
Lyttleton reported to the house 
of commons that Mau Mau ac- 
tivities in Kenya were based on 
perverted nationalism and a sort 
of nostalgia for barbarism. 


Yugoslav Communist party 
congress elected a new 109- 
member Central committee 
which chose a 13-member execu- 
tive committee to replace the 
Politburo; both were headed by 
Marshal Tito. 


14 Negroes were reported 

killed and 39 wounded by 
police quelling a riot in Kim- 
berley, S. Af. 


President Truman acknowl- 
edged Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson 
as the titular head of the Demo- 
cratic party. 


General Eisenhower named 

Sen. Henry C. Lodge, Jr., as 
his primary liaison agent with 
the outgoing administration on 
all except budgetary matters, 
in respect of which he named 
Joseph M. Dodge. 


British war office announced 
plans for withdrawal of the 
British garrison from the island 
of Bermuda. 
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NOVEMBER— Continued 


Philip Murray, president of the 
C.1.0., died suddenly of a heart 
attack in San Francisco. 


Large numbers of French 
parachute troops were dropped 
at Phudoan in Viet-Minh terri- 
tory, 75 mi. northwest of Hanoi. 


Arab league issued the text of a 
note to western Germany pro- 
testing the German-Israeli repa- 
rations agreement. 


| U.N. Secy.-Gen. Trygve 

Lie announced his resigna- 
tion to the U.N. general assem- 
bly in the interest of great-power 
agreement. 


Soviet Foreign Minister Vi- 
shinsky advised the political 
and security committee of the 
U.N. general assembly that the 
U.S.S.R. would never drop its 
opposition to voluntary repatri- 
ation of Korean prisoners of war. 


U.N. general assembly was in- 
formed by French Foreign Min- 
ister Robert Schuman _ that 
France would not admit any 
discussion concerning the issues 
of Tunisia and Morocco. 


| U.S. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Robert H. Jackson 
denied before a congressional in- 
vestigating committee that the 
U.S. government had tried to in- 
fluence the international mili- 
tary tribunal which tried the 
nazi leaders in 1945-46 to the 
advantage of the U.S.S.R. 


General Van Fleet, 8th army 
commander, announced that 2 
new South Korean divisions had 
been activated and would soon 
be ready for combat. 


| U.S. government agreed 
to lend to Japan a fleet of 18 
frigates and 50 landing craft. 


Kashmir constituent assem- 
bly voted to replace the heredi- 
tary monarchy with an elected 
head of state. 


Indian Vice-Pres. Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan was elected 
president of the 7th conference 
of U.N.E.S.C.O. at its opening 


session in Paris. 

13 Appellate division of the 
South African supreme 

court held invalid the act cre- 

ating the high court of parlia- 

ment as South Africa’s highest 

tribunal. 


Bobby Shantz, pitcher for the 
Philadelphia Athletics, was 
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named the most valuable player 
of the American league in 1952 
by the Baseball Writers Assn. of 
America. 


Ceylon announced anagreement 
to increase shipments of rubber 
and other commodities to Com- 
munist China. 


| Prime Minister Daniel F. 

Malan of South Africa 
stated that his government 
would accept the appellate court 
decision invalidating the high 
court of parliament act but 
would appeal the decision to the 
electorate. 


U.S. government rejected a 
Pakistani suggestion for an im- 
mediate cease fire in Korea be- 
fore any decision on the prisoner 
of war issue. 


Texas and Tennessee football 
teams were named to play in 
the Cotton Bow] at Dallas, Tex., 
on Jan. 1, 1953. 


| British colonial office an- 

nounced that the colonies of 
Jamaica, Trinidad, the Leeward 
Islands and the Windward Is- 
lands had agreed to form a fed- 
eration. 


Princeton won its 6th consecu- 
tive Big Three football cham- 
pionship, defeating Yale, 27 to 
oe 


| U.S. Atomic Energy com- 

mission’s announcement 
that experiments contributing to 
thermonuclear weapons research 
had been completed at Eniwe- 
tok proving grounds in the Pacif- 
ic was believed to refer to a 
hydrogen bomb. 


Field Marshal Alexander Pa- 
pagos’ Greek rally party won 
a sweeping victory in Greek par- 
liamentary elections. 


U.S. marine force planes de- 

stroyed a North Korean hydro- 

electric plant southwest of Tong- 

chon on the Sea of Japan. 

17 India presented a compro- 
mise plan for a truce in Ko- 

rea to the political and security 


committee of the U.N. general 
assembly. 


Peking radio announced the re- 
organization of the Chinese Com- 
munist administrative system in 
preparation for the introduction 
of a 5-year plan in 1953. 


U.S. supreme court refused to 
review the convictions of Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg, sentenced 
to death for betraying U.S. atom- 
ic secrets to the U.S.S.R. 
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President Truman and 


18 General Eisenhower con- 
ferred at,the White House on in- 
ternational affairs and arrange- 
ments for changeover from the 
outgoing to the incoming admin- 
istration. 


West German dundestag adopt- 
ed a resolution denouncing as 
illegal parliamentary elections 
scheduled for Nov. 30 in the 
Saar. 


President Truman reported to 
congress that U.S. arms ship- 
ments to western Europe fell 
considerably behind schedule in 
the first 6 months of 1952. 


Georgia Tech and Mississippi 
football teams were named to 
play in the Sugar Bowl at New 
Orleans, La., on Jan. 1, 1953. 


I Communist forces 
launched heavy attacks on 

the Korean western front but 

failed to penetrate U.N. lines. 


Spain was admitted to member- 
ship in U.N.E.S.C.O. by a vote 
of 44 to 4. 


General Eisenhower stated 
that he agreed with the principle 
of no forcible repatriation of 
Communist prisoners in Korea. 


Price Stabilizer Tighe E. 
Woods announced plans for the 
immediate suspension of price 


control on clothing. 

20 Boleslaw Bierut became 
first premier of Poland un- 

der the new soviet-type consti- 

tution. 


General Eisenhower an- 
nounced the appointment of 
John Foster Dulles as secy. of 
state, Charles Erwin Wilson as 
secy. of defense and Douglas 
McKay as secy. of the interior 
in his cabinet. 


Outfielder Hank Sauer of the 
Chicago Cubs was named the 
most valuable player in the Na- 
tional league in 1952 by the 
Baseball Writers Assn. of Amer- 
ica. 


South Korean national as- 
sembly rejected President 
Rhee’s nomination of Lee Kap 
Sung as premier. 


? General Eisenhower an- 
nounced that George M. 
Humphrey would be his secy. of 
the treasury, Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., his attorney general and 
Harold E. Stassen his director 
of mutual security. 


William Green, president of 


the A.F. of L. since 1924, died in 
Coshocton, Ohio. 


French forces announced a pro- 
gressive evacuation of outpost 
defenses along the right flank of 
their front in the Black river 
area in Indochina. 


? Jaime Torres Bodet of 

Mexico, director general of 
U.N.E.S.C.O., resigned in pro- 
test against a projected budget 
cut. 


Southern California defeated 
U.C.L.A., 14 to 12, winning the 
Pacific Coast football conference 
championship; Wisconsin tied 
Minnesota, 21 to 21, tying Pur- 
due for the Big Ten champion- 
ship; Duke defeated North Caro- 
lina, 34 to 0, winning the South- 
ern conference championship. 


? Gen. Nur Aldin Mah- 
moud, army chief of staff, 
took over the premiership of 
Iraq under martial law after 
rioting mobs set fire to a U.S. 
information service building. 


? Price Stabilizer Woods 

submitted his resignation in 
protest against what he called a 
weak controls law. 


General Eisenhower an- 
nounced his intention to appoint 
Gov. Sherman Adams of New 
Hampshire as assistant to the 
president and Ezra Taft Benson 
of Utah as secy. of agriculture. 


U.S. dept. of justice parole 
board rejected the application 
of Alger Hiss for parole after 
completing one-third of his sen- 
tence for perjury. 


Viscount Swinton was named 
commonwealth relations secy. in 
the British cabinet in succession 
to the marquess of Salisbury, 
who was named lord president 
of the council, succeeding Lord 
Woolton, who was named chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 


Southern California and Wis- 
consin were named to play in 
the Rose Bowl and Alabama and 
Syracuse in the Orange Bowl on 


Jan. 1, 1953. 

25 George Meany of New 
York was unanimously cho- 

sen president of the A.F. of L. 

by its executive council. 


ee ce a 
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NOVEMBER— Continued 


New key appointments an- 
nounced by General Eisenhower 
included Arthur E. Summerfield 
of Michigan as postmaster gen- 
eral, Oveta Culp Hobby of Texas 
as federal security administrator, 
and Ivy Baker Priest of Utah as 
treasurer of the U.S. 


British government revealed 
plans for a huge hydroelectric 
and aluminum project to exploit 
bauxite deposits in the Gold 
Coast colony in British West 
Africa, contemplating a total in- 
vestment of £144,000,000. 


Halfback Billy Vessels of Ok- 
lahoma was awarded the Heis- 
man trophy as 1952’s outstand- 
ing college football player. 


? General Eisenhower 
named Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, Jr., of Michigan to be his 
secretary and William P. Rogers 
to be deputy attorney general. 


Resignation was made public 
of William O’ Dwyer as U.S. am- 


bassador to Mexico. 
77 11 prominent Czech 
Communists, including 
Rudolf Slansky, former secre- 
tary-general of the Czech Com- 
munist party, and Vladimir Cle- 
mentis, former foreign minister, 
were sentenced to death on 
charges of treason. 


U.S. government announced 
its support of the Indian com- 
promise plan on disposition of 
Korean prisoners of war. 


Pennsylvania defeated Cornell, 
14 to 7, to win the Eastern (Ivy) 
league championship; Texas de- 
feated Texas A. & M., 32 to 12, 
winning the Southwest confer- 
ence championship. 


) Communist airfields and 

communications instal- 
lations near the Yalu river in 
northwest Korea were bombed 
by U.S. planes. 


Walter J. Cummings, Jr., of 
Chicago was appointed U.S. 
solicitor general by President 
Truman. 


2 General Eisenhower 
named Sen. Henry C. Lodge, 
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Jr., to head the U.S. mission to 
the U.N. 


Pope Pius XII designated 24 
new cardinals, including Arch- 
bishops James F. McIntyre of 
Los Angeles, Paul-Emile Leger 
of Montreal and Aloysius Stepi- 
nac of Yugoslavia. 


Georgia Tech defeated Georgia 
23 to 9, winning the Southeast 
conference football champion- 
ship; Oklahoma defeated Okla- 
homa A. & M., 54 to 7, winning 
the Big Seven conference cham- 
pionship. 


30 Appointment of Win- 
throp W. Aldrich to be 
U.S. ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain was announced by General 
Eisenhower’s headquarters. 


French-supported autono- 
mous government of the Saar 
won a_ substantial victory in 
elections for a new parliament. 


DECEMBER 


General Eisenhower’s 

headquarters announced 
the designation of Martin P. 
Durkin, a Democratic union 
leader, as secy. of labour, Sin- 
clair Weeks of Massachusetts as 
secy. of commerce and W. Wal- 
ter Williams of Washington as 
under secy. of commerce. 


Adolfo Ruiz Cortines was in- 
augurated as president of Mex- 
ico in ceremonies at Mexico City. 


Frank Coe, secy. of the Inter- 
national Monetary fund, refused 
to tell a senate security sub- 
committee whether he ever had 
been or was engaged in espionage 
against the U.S. 


Special U.S. house commit- 
tee opened hearings on election 
campaign financing. 


Federal grand jury in New 

York returned a presentment 
castigating the U.S. state dept. 
for clearing disloyal U.S. citizens 
for key jobs at the U.N. 


Col. Marcos Pérez Jiménez, a 
member of the Venezuelan ruling 
junta, seized control of the coun- 
try following early election re- 
turns showing the leftist oppo- 
sition ahead in constituent as- 
sembly elections. 


French forces in Indochina 
claimed the most important vic- 
tory of the war after repulsing 
an assault by Viet-Minh troops 
on the fortress of Nasan, about 
100 mi. west of Hanoi. 


President Truman  over- 

rode the Wage Stabilization 
board and approved a full $1.90 
a day wage increase for soft coal 
miners. 


U.N. general assembly ap- 
proved, 54 to 5, the Indian com- 
promise solution for a truce in 
Korea. 


President Truman invoked the 
national emergency provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley act in a strike 
by the United Steelworkers at 
an American Locomotive Co. 
plant at Dunkirk, N.Y. 


Wage Stabilization Board 

Chairman Archibald Cox 
resigned in protest against Presi- 
dent Truman’s action in the soft 
coal case. 


Walter P. Reuther, president 
of the United Automobile Work- 
ers, defeated Allen S. Haywood 
in the voting for presidency of 
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General Eisenhower was 

revealed to have departed by 
air from Seoul en route to Guam 
after a 3-day visit to the Korean 
front. 


President Truman _ accepted 
the resignation of Walter J. 
Donnelly as U.S. high commis- 
sioner in Germany. 


Industry members of the 

Wage Stabilization board re- 
signed in protest against Presi- 
dent Truman’s action in over- 
riding board’s decision in the soft 
coal case. 


Group of Swiss mountain 
climbers was reported to have 
come within 150 ft. of reaching 
the summit of Mt. Everest, Ne- 
pal, the highest mountain in the 
world. 


Severe anti-French riots 
broke out in the French zone 
of Morocco. 


§ Isaac Ben-Zvi was chosen 
president of Israel by the 
Knesset (parliament) in succes- 
sion to Chaim Weizmann, de- 
ceased. 


General Eisenhower arrived 
off Wake Island on the U.S.S. 
“Helena” where he was joined 
by John Foster Dulles and other 
cabinet designates for a series 
of high-level conferences. 


U.N. fighter-bombers 

wrecked 4 Communist rail 
terminals near the Manchurian 
border in what was described as 
the largest carrier raid of the 
Korean war. 
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Chinese nationalist govern- 
ment announced a 4-year eco- 
nomic development program de- 
signed to make Formosa self- 


supporting. 

10 Premier Naguib of Egypt 
announced cancellation of 

the Egyptian constitution and 

the passing of authority to a 

transitional government. 


National Production author- 
ity eased curbs, effective Jan. 1, 
1953, on apartment house and 
other types of construction. 


Clarence Munn of Michigan 
State college was named coach 
of the year by the American 
Football Coaches Assn. 


U.S. government demanded in 
notes to the U.S.S.R. and Hun- 
gary thata U.S. plane shot down 
by soviet fighters in Hungary 
in 1951 be returned or damages 
paid. 


| President Truman char- 
acterized General  E/isen- 
hower’s trip to Korea as a piece 
of demagoguery. 


British Foreign Secy. Eden in 
a note to the U.S. state dept. 
stated that his government could 
not concede the right of the U.S. 
to subpoena documents from the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. for a 
grand jury oil cartel investiga- 
tion. 


| 167 Arabs were sentenced 

to prison by a Moroccan 
court in Casablanca for demon- 
strating against the French gov- 
ernment. 


| South Korean troops re- 
captured Little Nori hill on 
the western front in Korea. 


Japanese Premier Shigeru 
Yoshida told the diet that the 
U.S. was bound to defend Japan 
in case of attack. 


| General Eisenhower, upon 

his return to New York from 
his trip to Korea, voiced confi- 
dence that a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the Korean war could be 
speeded. 


Cleveland Browns were de- 
feated, 37 to 34, by the New 
York Giants but won the Ameri- 
can conference football cham- 


pionship. 

[5 Peking radio announced 
formal rejection by Com- 

munist China of the Indian com- 

promise plan adopted by the 

U.N. for truce in Korea. 


U.S. state dept. announced the 
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DECEMBER — Continued 


suspension of John Carter Vin- 
cent, U.S. minister at Tangier, 
ifter a loyalty review board re- 
ported that there was reasona- 
ble doubt as to his loyalty. 


U.N. prisoner of war com- 
mand reported that 84 Com- 
munist prisoners had been killed 
and 118 injured in a new out- 
break of rioting at camp on 
Pongam Island off South Korean 
coast. 


U.S. supreme court held un- 
constitutional an Oklahoma law 
requiring state employees to 
take a loyalty oath. 


Wage control was placed under 
a special wage stabilization com- 
mittee consisting of the 4 public 
members of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion board headed by Chairman 


Charles C. Killingsworth. 

i6 Prof. Owen Lattimore of 
Johns Hopkins university 

was indicted by a federal grand 

jury in Washington, D.C., on 7 

counts of perjury. 


NATO council approved the 
designation of British Vice Adm. 
Earl Mountbatten as command- 
er in chief of all Allied naval 
forces in the Mediterranean ex- 
cept the U.S. 6th fleet. 


Michael DiSalle of Ohio was 
appointed economic stabilizer by 
President Truman in succession 
to Roger L. Putnam. 


| Gen. Dwight Eisenhower 

and Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur conferred on possible 
plans for ending the Korean war. 


NATO council ruled that the 
war in Indochina was a common 
security interest of NATO. 


Yugoslavia broke diplomatic re- 
lations with the Vatican because 
it had refused to settle the state- 
church conflict in Yugoslavia. 


U.N. general assembly adopt- 
ed a compromise resolution ex- 
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pressing the hope that France 
and Tunisia would expedite talks 
on the issue of Tunisian self- 
government. 


Proposal for direct Arab- 

Israeli negotiations on the 
Palestine issue failed to secure 
the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority in the U.N. general as- 
sembly. 


NATO council adjourned in 
Paris after reducing to $229,600,- 
000 a $473,000,000 military re- 
quest for work on bases and com- 
munications in 1953. 


World bank announced a 

loan of $31,500,000 to India 
for expansion of iron and steel 
production. 


General Eisenhowerdesignated 
Roger M. Kyes of Michigan as 
deputy secy. of defense, Robert 
T. Stevens of New Jersey as 
army secy., Robert B. Anderson 
of Texas as navy secy. and 
Harold E. Talbott of New York 
as air force secy. 


U.N. genera! assembly ap- 
proved a compromise resolution 
expressing the hope that France 
and Morocco would expedite 
talks looking toward developing 
free political institutions for 
French Morocco. 


? 86 persons were killed 

when a USS. air force C-124 
plane crashed shortly after take- 
off at Moses Lake, Wash. 


Bey of Tunis yielded toa French 
ultimatum and approved 2 de- 
crees on administrative reforms. 


7 Egyptian government de- 

creed that persons convicted 
of corruption would be barred 
from political activity and pub- 
lic office. 


U.S. house subcommittee 
charged that the U.S. armed 
services were wasting large 
amounts of money in their giant 
building program. 


George Meany, president of 
the A.F. of L., stated that his 
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organization was willing to settle 
for less than outright repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley act. 


U.N. general assembly ap- 
proved a budget of $48,327,700 
for 1953. 


Detroit Lions defeated the Los 
Angeles Rams, 31 to 21, to win 
the National conference profes- 
sional football championship. 


? Premier Pinay of France 

resigned in the face of im- 
pending defeat on 3 votes of 
confidence. 


U.N. general assembly re- 
cessed after rejecting a soviet 
resolution that would have con- 
demned the U.S. for murder of 
Communist prisoners of war on 
Pongam Island, Korea. 


? Seizure was reported of 26 

Italian fishing boats in the 
Adriatic sea by the Yugoslav 
coast guard. 


U.S. government released 
500,000,000 S ($19,230,000) in 
Marshall plan counterpart funds 
to Austria to finance measures 
for checking unemployment. 


? U.S. justice dept. revealed 
that 271 members of the 
crew of the French liner ‘‘Liber- 
té”’ had been barred from the 
U.S. under the provision of the 
McCarran-Walter act which be- 
came effective at midnight. 


Soviet Premier Stalin stated 
in a letter received by a news 
correspondent that he was willing 
to start negotiations with the in- 
coming U.S. administration with 
the objective of holding a meet- 
ing with General Eisenhower. 


? Civil Aeronautics board 
announced that scheduled 
air lines operated within the U.S. 
during 1952 with a passenger fa- 
tality rate of .38 per 100,000,000 
passenger miles, the lowest on 


record. 

26 U.N. forces turned back 
four Communist probing at- 

tacks along the Korean front. 


Football Bowl Games, Jan. 1, 1953 


Rose Bow! (Pasadena, Calif.)—Southern California, 7; Wisconsin, 0 
Sun Bowl (El Paso, Tex.)—College of the Pacific, 26; Mississippi Southern, 7 
Tangerine Bowl (Orlando, Fla.)—East Texas State, 33; Tennessee Tech, 0 
Prairie View Bowl (Houston, Tex.)—Texas Southern, 13; Prairie View A. & 


M., 12 


? U.S. army dept. requested 

the selective service system 
to induct 53,000 men in Feb. 
1953, the highest number since 
early in the Korean war. 


In annual Shrine football 
game at San Francisco, east de- 
feated the west, 21 to 20. 


? General Eisenhower 

named an advisory com- 
mittee headed by Dean William 
I. Myers of Cornell university to 
aid in shaping national farm 
policies. 


200 U.N. planes attacked a 
Communist supply and barracks 
area near the North Korean 
capital of Pyongyang. 


Detroit Lions defeated the 
Cleveland Browns, 17 to 7, to 
win the National (Professional) 
Football league championship. 


ji East German govern- 

ment announced the dis- 
solution of its propaganda office 
which was headed by Gerhart 
Eisler, Communist leader who 
escaped from the U.S. 


Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 
U.S. air force chief of staff, re- 
ported that the U.S.S.R. had 
produced 5 times as many planes 
as the U.S. during the past 5 
years. 


National emergency injunc- 
tion provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley act were held constitu- 
tional by a U.S. district court at 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


3 Jockey Tony DeSpirito 

rode 4 winners at Tropical 
park, Fla., to break the world 
riding record with 389 winners 
in 1952. 


Tuskegee 
that 1952 
without a 
year 1882, 


first kept. 

3| Soviet Union relinquished 
#1 its rights in the administra- 
tion of the Chinese Changchun 
railway in Manchuria. 


institute reported 
was the first year 
lynching since the 
when records were 


Salad Bowl (Phoenix, Ariz.)—San Diego Naval Training Center, 81; 101st 
Airborne Division (Camp Breckinridge, Ky.), 20 


Cotton Bowl (Dallas, Tex.)—Texas, 16; Tennessee, 0 

Sugar Bow! (New Orleans, La.)—Georgia Tech, 24; Mississippi, 7 
Orange Bowl (Miami, Fla.)—Alabama, 61; Syracuse, 6 

Gator Bowl (Jacksonville, Fla.)—Florida, 14; Tulsa, 13 


BOOK | 


Abyssinia: see Eruiopia. 

Academy of Arts and Letters, American: see Societies 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Academy of Political and Social Science, American: 
see SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Accident Insurance: see INSURANCE. 


Accident Prevention Accidents caused 94,000 deaths in 

* the United States in 1951. This 
total was exceeded only by deaths from heart disease, cancer 
and cerebral haemorrhage. Information available through July 
1952 indicated that the 1952 accidental death total for the year 
would be slightly higher than in 1951. There were 9,400,000 
injuries in 1951. 

The 4oth National Safety congress held in Chicago, IIl., in 
Oct. 1952 marked 4o years of organized effort, spearheaded by 
the National Safety council and affiliated local safety councils 
throughout the nation, to reduce accidents. 

Based on the rate of deaths per 100,000 population from 
1900 to 1912, it was estimated that the organized attack on this 
social problem had resulted in saving 500,000 people from acci- 
dental death from 1913 to 1951. 

Safety work was constantly carried on by industries and by a 
large number of organizations, both governmental and private, 
operating in various spheres of activity, such as industry, traffic, 
the school, the home, the farm, etc. 

Serving as a place for group planning and education by all 
who take part in the safety movement, the National Safety 
council attempts to discover the facts of accident occurrence; 
devises or helps to devise engineering, educational and enforce- 


ment measures for prevention; assists in determining engineer- 
ing requirements for the safe design, construction and use of 
machines and equipment; helps formulate model safety legis- 
lation; participates in planning and executing training and edu- 
cational programs; disseminates this information widely to 
interested groups and to the general public; and encourages and 
assists the establishment and functioning of community and 
state safety organizations. 

Industrial Safety.—Building on forty years of experience in 
preventing work accidents, the country’s progressive industries 
continued to pursue thoroughgoing safety measures in 1952, 
recognizing accident prevention as an important element in 
efficient operation. 

Trade associations and other employer groups emphasized 
accident prevention programs in their meetings and publica- 
tions. Labour organizations recognized accident-prevention ef- 
forts as an important element in serving their members. Goy- 
ernment agencies, such as state and national labour departments, 
also carried on safety programs as important parts of their 
operations. 

In June, Pres. Harry S. Truman called a Conference on 
Industrial Safety, which was held in Washington, D.C. At this 
conference, the president offered an eight-point program to the 
1,250 delegates from 43 states and from all the territories. 
The focal point of the two and one-half days of deliberation 
and discussion was safety of the employee in the small plant. 

During 1952 several teams of European and South American 
industrialists visited the United States to study industrial safety 
methods and progress. A number of specialists in various fields 
of safety in the United States were sent to several foreign 
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countries to assist those countries in setting up and establishing 
safety programs. 

It appeared late in 1952 that the year’s toll of occupational 
accident fatalities probably would be a little more than the 
1951 toll of 16,000. 

Traffic Safety.—During the first eight months of 1952, there 
were 23,770 motor-vehicle deaths, an increase of 3% over 1951. 

Various professional, industrial, insurance and other groups 
continued in 1952 their programs of education, enforcement and 
engineering in the traffic safety field. 

The first teen-age traffic conference ever held in the U.S. was 
held in Golden, Colo., in August. More than 1,200 delegates 
were present for the precedent-setting occasion, including par- 
ents, educators and public safety officials, with the young 
people accounting for goo of the total number attending. 

A meeting of the President’s Highway Safety conference was 
held in Chicago, Ill., in October. This was a conference of com- 
mittee reports rather than a full-scale session. 

In the 1951 National Traffic Safety contest, which takes ac- 
count of good safety records as well as sound programs in all 
phases of traffic safety, Colorado received the grand award 
among states and Shaker Heights, O., among cities. 

Awards for outstanding performance in traffic law enforce- 
ment in 1951 were granted, among the states, to Delaware, West 
Virginia, Oklahoma, Colorado and California. City winners, in 
varlous population groups, were Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Pasadena and Sacramento, Calif.; Washington, D.C.; 
Toronto, Can.; Dallas, Tex.; Seattle and Richland, Wash.; 
Denver, Colo.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Jackson, Lansing, Bir- 
mingham and Kalamazoo, Mich.; Columbia, S.C.; Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.; Shaker Heights, O.; Winnetka, Ill.; and Bristol, Va. 
This was the fourth year that police agencies had been honoured 
for excellence in traffic work, the awards being based on 
evaluation of enforcement reports of cities and states. 


SCULPTURE for bronze statue to be awarded by the National Safety council 
in a program established in 1952 to honour women’s contributions to highway 
safety 


Awards for outstanding traffic engineering were given to 
Delaware, Virginia, Minnesota, Washington, California and 
Michigan among states and Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, O., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Buffalo, N.Y., Kansas City, Mo., Providence, 
R.I., Flint, Mich., Evanston, Ill, Miami Beach, Fla., and 
Rocky River, O., among cities. 

Farm Safety.—Recognition of the seriousness of the farm 
accident problem was indicated by the fact that in 1952, 29 
states had state farm safety committees and 12 states had full- 
time farm safety specialists, working through many public and 
private agencies to spread information on the seriousness of the 
farm accident problem and ways and means of meeting it. 

The president of the United States, for the eighth successive 
year, proclaimed a National Farm Safety week in July 1952, 
which focused attention on the problem of rural accidents. More 
than 1,500,000 pieces of educational material were distributed, 
and radio, newspaper and magazine support was excellent. 

School and Child Safety.—Among children and young peo- 
ple from 1 to 24 years of age, accidents rank first as a cause of 
death. For children under 5 years of age, the total accidental 
death rate in 1952 was about half of the rate at the turn of the 
century while the motor-vehicle rate was about 15% lower than 
the 1929 peak. For children 5 to 14 years old, also, the total 
accidental death rate was about half the 1903-07 average, while 
the motor-vehicle rate was about 40% less than the 1927 peak. 

A specialized feature of school safety work was the driver 
training program instituted in many high schools throughout the 
nation. Studies showed that students who had this training were 
involved in fewer accidents than those who had not. 

Home Safety.—The 1951 toll of deaths in home accidents 
was 28,000. Estimates for 1952, based on the first seven months, 
indicated that home fatalities in 1952 would number slightly 
more than in 1951. 

Activity in home safety during 1952 consisted in large part 
of improved and expanded safety education of people generally, 
both through the general media of public information and 
through specific instructional material. 

Local and state health departments gave increased attention 
to accident prevention work, concentrating on home safety. 
Women’s clubs and other organizations and agencies attracting 
the support and interest of homemakers showed an increasing 
tendency to include safety in the home as a regular program 
activity. " 

Community and State Safety Organizations.—Community 
and state safety organizations serve in their respective areas to 
provide leadership in a co-operative effort among all groups and 
individuals working together for the conduct of safety activi- 
ties. Control of accidents in any community involves the joint 
efforts of traffic enforcement and engineering authorities, pub- 
lic information channels of various kinds, industry, labour, serv- 
ice groups and many others. It is the function of the local 
safety council to harmonize and co-ordinate these activities. 

During 1952, approximately 90 out of the several hundred 
local and state safety organizations throughout the country 
qualified for acceptance as chapters of the National Safety coun- 
cil, the relationship signifying that these organizations fully 
represented the National Safety council in the communities in 
which they operated, although at the same time they retained 
their autonomy. (R. L.-Fo.) 

Canada.—In 1951, auto accidents took 949 lives in Ontario, 
compared with 791 in 1950, and injured an additional 22,557 
persons. The authorities tried diligently to curb the toll. Mani- 
toba reported that in two years traffic fatalities in that province 
had been cut by 50% and all traffic accidents by 18%. The 
method involved a record of all Manitoba drivers with points 
scored for all driving errors, accidents and convictions; each 


point meant a warning letter for a driver, and when a driver 
reached eight points he had to enter a driving clinic or lose his 
licence. A probationary licence was issued to those who passed 
the clinic. 

Industrial accidents in Canada were the highest ever in 1951 
(1950 in parentheses): 488,361 claims (439,094) and 1,155 
(1,011) deaths. A 1952 survey revealed that falls, cutting instru- 
ments and crushing accounted for 71% of total time lost through 
farm accidents; 27% was from kicks from animals and misad- 
ventures with engines and tractors. (Gy) 

Great Britain——Road Safety—The ministry of transport 
continued its road safety campaign with the help of local au- 
thorities and of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Acci- 
dents. “More Courtesy” was chosen as the theme for 1952. A 
national safety week was held (Aug. 2-9), the theme being 
“Safe Driving.” On Aug. 1 the minister of transport broadcast 
an appeal to all road users. 

A team of representatives of the ministry, the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents and members of parliament 
toured the London-Brighton road to watch road behaviour. 
There was an exhibition of roadmanship at London’s Charing 
Cross underground station. 

The government’s committee on road safety issued reports on 
the revision of the Highway code; on motorcycling accidents 
and on the 1951 Chatham bus disaster in which 23 cadets were 
killed. In February the minister of transport broadcast on zebra 
crossings to explain correct crossing procedure. 

Arising out of a private member’s motion in the house of com- 
mons in June, the parliamentary secretary to the ministry of 
transport reviewed measures to be taken by the government to 
increase road safety: viz., illumination of zebra crossings; elim- 
ination of “black spots”; financial aid for the provision of 
school patrols; and proposals for increasing the number of mo- 
bile police patrols. It was announced that £1,500,000 would be 
made available for the removal or improvement of “‘black spots.” 

The Duke of Edinburgh, presiding at the annual meeting of 
the Automobile association, appealed to all organizations inter- 
ested in road safety to work together. As a result, the president 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents called a 
conference of 37 national societies in October. 

The National Safety congress was attended by more than 
1,000 local authority delegates. 

Nearly 300,000 commercial drivers entered the 35th National 
Safe Driving competition. The number of child cyclists who 
passed the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents’ 
Cycling Proficiency test reached a total of more than 32,000 
since the scheme started in 1947. A typical test at a Croydon 
school was televised by the British Broadcasting corporation. 

Industrial Safety—An Industrial Safety conference and ex- 
hibition held in Scarborough was attended by more than 600 
representatives of industrial firms. Other conferences included 
a Chemical Works Safety conference; a one-day conference of 
industrial representatives in London on “The Management and 
Accident Prevention”; and the annual conference of the Indus- 
trial Safety Officers’ section. H. R. Payne, chairman of the 
National Industrial Safety committee, gave the Shaw lecture at 
the Royal Society of Arts on “Industrial Accidents.” 

A “Better Housekeeping” week was held in industry through- 
out the country (Oct. 6-11). 

Home Safety.—The 35th local Home Safety committee was 
formed. The Children & Young Persons (Amendment) act 1952 
came into force on Oct. 1. This raised the age limit in connec- 
tion with the necessary provision of fireguards from 7 to 12 
years and extended the section to any heating appliance likely to 
cause injury. A classified précis of fatal accidents in the home, 
Jan.—Dec., 1951, was produced by the electrical branch of the 


PROPERLY LIGHTED PEDESTRIAN-CROSSING in England. These zebra- 
striped crossings were introduced as a pedestrian safety measure, though in 1952 
they caused an increase in crossing accidents where improperly lighted 


home office. (See also DEATH StaTisTics; DisAsTERS; INDUS- 
TRIAL HEALTH.) (ee tS.) 


1893- , U.S. secre- 
Acheson, Dean Gooderham tary cr sisic vas bom on 
April 11 in Middletown, Conn., attended the Groton school and 
graduated from Yale in 1915 and from the Harvard law school 
in 1918. He served in the navy in World War I and was for two 
years private secretary to Louis Brandeis, associate justice of 
the U.S. supreme court. He practised law, served for six months 
as undersecretary of the treasury in 1933, and entered the state 
department in 1941, first as assistant secretary of state and 
later (Aug. 1945 to June 1947) as undersecretary. He was sworn 
in as secretary Jan. 21, 1949. 

Acheson was a chief author of the Truman foreign policy, and 
strongly supported measures for international co-operation, such 
as the North Atlantic alliance and the United Nations military 
operations in Korea. Yet because he had been high in govern- 
ment counsels during the wartime and postwar periods when 
the Soviet Union and international communism gained greatly, 
he was the continual target of criticism from foreign policy 
critics within both political parties. Especially after the entry 
of red China into the Korean war, demands for his resignation 
grew apace, and Pres. Harry S. Truman repeatedly issued denials 
that Acheson would leave his post. The storm about him grew 
hottest after the ouster of Gen. Douglas MacArthur as com- 
mander of the U.N. forces in Korea, a move that precipitated 
the “great debate” on U-S. foreign policy. 

In Feb. 1952 Acheson represented the U.S. at the North At- 
lantic Treaty organization conference in Lisbon, Port. At Bonn, 
Ger., on May 26 he signed the peace contract with the new 
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20 ACTH—ADVERTISING 


German Federal Republic. The following month he returned to 
western Europe, visiting London, Berlin and Vienna and flying 
from there to Brazil for a week’s “good-will tour” (July 2-8). 


ACTH: see ALLercy; ARTHRITIS; CHEMOTHERAPY; CoRTI- 
SONE, HyDROCORTISONE AND CORTICOTROPIN; ENDOCRINOLOGY ; 
INTOXICATION, ALCOHOLIC; PsycHOSOMATIC MEDICINE. 

British colony and protectorate and free port on the 
Aden. south coast of Arabia. (Also Kamaran [area 22 sq.m1i.; 
pop. ¢. 2,200], a pilgrimage quarantine island and radio station 
off the Yemen coast, is administered from Aden.) 

Colony.—Area: 80 sq.mi., including Perim Island (5 sq.mi.) 
and Kuria Muria Islands. Pop.: (1946 census) 80,876; (1951 
est.) 100,000. Language: Arabic; Indian dialects and Somali 
are also spoken. Religion: Moslem. 

Protectorate —Western and eastern areas, the latter including 
the Hadhramaut and Socotra Island. Total area, 112,000 sq.mi. 
Pop.: (1951 est.) 650,000. Religion: Moslem. Premier chieftain 
(western), Fadl Abdul Karim, sultan of Lahej, until June 4, 
1952, when succeeded by Ali Abdul Karim al-Abdali; premier 
chieftain (eastern), Sir Salih bin Ghalib al Qu’aiti, sultan of 
Shihr and Mukalla. Governor in 1952, Tom Hickinbotham. 

History.—In April 1952 the sultan of Lahej ordered the kill- 
ing of two of his amirs and fled to the Yemen. Protectorate 
levies were sent to Lahej for a few days to maintain order, and 
a temporary regency was established. The sultan was deposed 
by his people and his brother was elected to succeed him in 
June. Aden came into the news again shortly afterward when a 
Panamanian-registered tanker, the “Rose Mary” carrying oil 
from Iran was detained at the port by an order of the court, 
and litigation followed about the ownership of its cargo. Aden 
college was opened during the year to provide secondary, and 
later higher, education for boys from both the colony and the 
protectorate. At Abyan about 100,000 ac. were under irrigation. 

(K. G. B.) 


Education.—Schools (1951): public, primary rz (teachers 112, pupils 
2,360), secondary 3 (teachers 40, pupils 716); independent (aided and 
nonaided), primary 19 (teachers 59, pupils 2,677), secondary 8 (teachers 
34, pupils 1,038). 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: East African shilling, valued at 
14 cents U.S. (Sept. 1952). Budget (1952 est.): revenue £1,513,389; 
expenditure £1,476,962. Foreign trade (1951) imports: £50,216,737; 
exports £44,366,309. Principal export: salt (338,768 tons in 1951). 

See W. H. Ingrams, Arabia and the Isles (London, 1952). 


Adenauer Konrad (1876- ), German government of- 
’ ficial, was born at Cologne, Jan. 5. 
Following a university education at Freiburg-in-Breisgau, Mu- 
nich and Bonn, and three years as a lawyer, he was in 1906 
elected town councillor in his native city. Eleven years later he 
was elected Oberbuergermeister (lord mayor) of Cologne, an 
office which he held uninterruptedly for 16 years. From 1917 to 
1933 he was a member of the Prussian Jandtag and in 1928-33 
was its speaker. During World War II he was detained for a 
time in Brauweiler concentration camp. In Feb. 1946 he was 
elected chairman of the Christian Democratic union in North 
Rhine-Westphalia, and on Sept. 1, 1948, was elected president of 
the parliamentary council drafting the west German constitu- 
tion. On Sept. 15, 1949, after the elections to the bundestag of 
the new west German republic had given the C.D.U. the largest 
number of seats, Adenauer was appointed chancellor. 
Adenauer’s chancellorship was marked by the substantial eco- 
nomic recovery of the republic and by renewed German partici- 
pation in external politics. In 1951 and 1952 he had discussions 
with Dean Acheson, U.S. secretary of state, and with Robert 
Schuman and Anthony Eden, foreign ministers of France and 
Great Britain, and with his Italian and Benelux (Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg) colleagues. At a meeting in London, 


Feb. 17-19, 1952, with Acheson, Schuman and Eden, agreement 
on western German rearmament was reached, and on May 26, 
1952, at Bonn, Adenauer signed the “convention on relations be- 
tween the three powers and the Federal Republic of Germany.” 
The next day in Paris he signed a treaty establishing the Euro- 
pean Defense Community. On July 9, in a speech to the bundes- 
tag at Bonn he warned that western Germany’s only alternative 
to the European Defense Community was Soviet domination. 
He was the first president of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity Council of Ministers to be elected (Luxembourg, Sept. 
8). (See also EUROPEAN UNION.) 


Adjusted Compensation: see VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
(USS): 
Adult Education: see Epucation; Liprartes; Motion Pic- 
TURES. 


ss Advertising in the United States continued to 
Advertising. expand in volume during 1952, standing in 
August approximately 9% above its level of 1951. Television 
persisted as the most spectacular advertising medium, the ex- 
penditures on network television being 52% higher during the 
first eight months of the year than for the comparable period a 
year before. If the midyear rate of growth for all advertising 
were continued, an expenditure for the year of more than 
$7,000,000,000 would be indicated. 

Television.—The networks were deriving a larger proportion 
of their revenues from television than from radio. The volume 
of advertising in network television was $111,667,702 for the 
first eight months of 1952, compared with $73,459,488 for the 
comparable period the year before. The volume of network radio 
advertising was $103,982,740 for the 1952 period. The 19,124,- 
goo television sets in use by October compared with only 
10,000,000 at the beginning of 1951 and 3,950,000 in 1950. 

It was believed that the growth of television would be accel- 
erated by the action of the Federal Communications commis- 
sion in lifting in April its ban of more than three years’ duration 
on the construction of new television stations. The commission 
provided for the opening of 2,053 new stations in 1,291 com- 
munities in the United States and its possessions. Only 108 sta- 
tions had been on the air, capable of reaching only half the 
country’s population. 

Most advertisers on network television were appropriating 
additional advertising funds for their use of television, rather 
than reducing their expenditures in other media. Only radio 
seemed to suffer materially. The 171 leading advertisers on tele- 
vision spent 87.3% more in that medium during the first six 
months of 1952 than in the first half of 1951. They spent 6.2% 
more in magazines, but 13.7% less in network radio. 

Neither was the impact of television upon the audiences of 
other advertising media especially adverse. A survey by Daniel 
Starch and Staff showed that there was no significant difference 
in readership of newspapers in homes with or without television. 
Studies by other organizations showed that there was a decline 
in radio listening and motion-picture attendance in homes 
with television, but that readership of newspapers and maga- 
zines increased. 

Radio.—Network radio advertising stood at $103,982,740 for 
the first eight months of 1952, compared with $119,044,020 for 
the same period in 1951. In spite of this decline, radio listening 
was healthy, the A. C. Nielsen company reporting more than 
43,800,000 U.S. homes with radios, or 98% of all homes. A 
Pulse survey indicated that there were 27,500,000 radio- 
equipped automobiles. It was estimated there were 105,300,000 
radio sets in use in the United States. 

The Nielsen organization also reported that there was still 


an average of 2.84 hours of radio tuning a day in all homes 
with radio, compared with 1.73 of television viewing. But con- 
sidering only homes with television, the viewing was 4.33 hours 
a day, compared with 1.66 hours of radio tuning. 

The National Association of Radio and Television Station 
Representatives reported that cost of spot radio per thousand 
sets in use and per thousand radio families was 26% and 11.9% 
lower, respectively, in 1951 than in roqt. Although radio sta- 
tion operating costs had risen, spot radio remained relatively 
low in cost because the audience had increased. 

The National Broadcasting company presented to its affiliates 
a plan to revise the network’s rate and discount structure. 
Among other effects, the revisions would reduce net time costs 
to evening advertisers by from 23% to 30%. More than 95% of 
Columbia Broadcasting system’s affiliates had agreed to a new 
rate and discount structure that was incorporated in the sys- 
tem’s rate card effective in August. 

For the first time in history national spot sales in 1951 passed 
network time sales and it was estimated that they would make 
further advances in 1952. 


Newspapers.—Estimates by Media Records placed the total 
of general and automotive advertising in newspapers at 6.4% 
lower during the first half of 1952 than for the comparable 
period in 1951. The shortage of materials brought about by the 
steel strike resulted in some falling off in advertising, especially 
in the industrial and housing equipment and supplies classifica- 
tions. The lagging cigarette advertising of the first six months 
was stimulated in the summer by the introduction of another 
king-size cigarette. During the summer the tire manufacturers 
were more active in advertising than in recent years, using large 
newspaper space to feature economies in new tires and special 
trade-in deals. 

In June the Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers association, announced that national advertisers in 
1951 spent $513,486,000 for newspaper advertising, exceeding 
the 1950 total by $14,467,000 or 2.9%. 

A study released by the Bureau of Advertising in October 
showed that manufacturers of soaps and detergents spent $55,- 
919,533 for advertising in 1951, compared with $37,543,029 in 
1950, an increase of 50%. Their investment in television was 
$13,369,782 in 1951 compared with only $896,035 in 1950, but 
their investment in newspaper advertising also rose to $21,753,- 
202 from $15,459,490, and in magazine advertising to $5,182,348 
from $4,058,664. Only radio network suffered, the appropriation 
of $17,128,840 in 1950 dropping to $15,614,201 in 1951. News- 
papers took 39% of total appropriations, television and radio 
combined took 51.8%. 

It was announced that 579 daily papers had joined the Adver- 
tising council’s newspaper co-operation plan, whereby each peri- 
odically contributed space for the advertising of public service 
messages originated by the council. 

Magazines.—During 1952 magazines were busy increasing 
their advertising linage, enlarging their circulations, boosting 
their advertising rates, changing their formats and adding to 
their editorial contents. 

In the first eight months of 1952 advertising in general and 
farm magazines totalled $344,678,162, compared with $314,699,- 
630 for the same period the year before. Substantial gains were 
recorded in the classifications of food and food products, auto- 
motive, building materials, office equipment and writing sup- 
plies. The Magazine Advertising bureau forecast a volume of 
advertising in U.S. magazines in 1952 of more than $550,000,- 
000. 

The bureau also announced circulation of general and farm 
magazines at 158,841,553 at midyear; there were 99 copies per 
100 population compared with only 20 copies per 100 in 1914. 


SEARCHLIGHT used in a variation of sky-writing developed by a German firm 
in 1952. The giant slide-projector, with 5,000,000 candle power, was designed 
to throw advertisements on clouds or, on a clear night, on a smoke screen laid 
down by a plane 


It stated that 82% of all families and 69% of all individuals 
were magazine readers. 

In July totals on magazine sales in 1951 were published, 
showing that they stood at 3,720,000,000 copies, an increase of 
7.5% over 1950. This was an average of more than 30 copies of 
magazines for every person in the United States ten years old 
and over. It meant that more than 10,000,000 magazines were 
bought every day of the year by subscription or on newsstands. 

Many magazines were reaching all-time highs in circulation, 
and as the result of such achievements announcing increases in 
advertising rates, many of them in the neighbourhood of 10%. 
(See also NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES.) 

Other Media.—Dollar volume of direct mail advertising was 
estimated by the Direct Mail Advertising association to be 
$856,936,423 for the first nine months of 1952, a gain of more 
than 10% over the corresponding period in 1951. The associa- 
tion’s grand award for the best campaign of the year went to 
National Broadcasting company for its advertising in promotion 
of television. 

In the first study of its kind, the Associated Business Publi- 
cations revealed that 489 advertisers spent $74,061,817 in busi- 
ness paper advertising in 1951. The association indicated it 
would publish the study annually. Many business publications 
announced in the course of the year increases in advertising 
rates, continuing a trend that was pronounced in 1951. 

At the end of September the volume of outdoor advertising 
was running at a rate 9% above the previous year. Expenditures 
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in 1951 totalled $89,600,000. It was estimated that the outdoor 
industry spent approximately $40,000,000 a year on the con- 
struction and maintenance of about 275,000 poster panels and 
35,000 painted bulletins. 

According to a survey by the International Council of Indus- 
trial Editors, company publications had a combined monthly 
circulation of 70,718,860, and more than $112,000,000 was spent 
annually on about 6,500 publications sent to employees, cus- 
tomers and stockholders. 

Advertising Appropriations.—A study of 151 companies 
made by the Association of National Advertisers revealed that 
these firms planned to spend more for advertising in 1953 than 
in 1952. Advertising expenditures for 1952 were estimated at 
10% higher than in 1951, and it was forecast that in 1953 ap- 
propriations would be 14% more than in 1951. These companies 
reported that in 1952 their advertising expenditures were on the 
average 2.55% of sales, compared with 2.25% in 1951. These 
percentages of sales ranged for individual industries from a high 
of 30% for drugs and cosmetics to approximately 1% for paper 
and petroleum and lower still for some other classifications. 

The National Industrial Advertisers association also published 
a study of advertising budgets in 1952, based upon the experi- 
ence of 515 companies. As to the method used in setting the ap- 
propriation, 71.1% said their method was based upon the task 
to be performed, and that it considered many factors; 36.4% 
based their appropriation upon a percentage of anticipated gross 
sales for the current year; 28.7% upon a percentage of gross 
sales for the past year. Some companies used more than one of 
these methods and some used methods other than these. Slightly 
less than half asserted they were able to determine the effec- 
tiveness of their advertising. Approximately a third said they 
prepared their budgets in October, 27% in November and 14% 
in September. Approximately two-thirds reported that their ad- 
vertising agencies helped them set the advertising appropriation 
and three-quarters declared their agencies worked for them on 
a basis where agency compensation consisted of 15% commis- 
sion on space and time billed. 

Advertising in Other Countries.—In the United Kingdom 
the newsprint shortage continued to restrict advertising, al- 
though publishers were expecting relief. Newsprint per capita 
was 28 lb., compared with 75 lb. in the United States, whereas 
daily newspaper circulation was 630 per 1,000 population against 
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AERONAUTICS—AFGHANISTAN 


360 in the U.S., and Sunday circulation 610 and 340, respectively. 

A study by the Canadian Association of Broadcasters showed 
3,454,000 homes with radio as of Jan. 1952, an increase of 
55.9% since 1946. Private commercial stations numbered 134 
against 99 in 1946. The average cost of one-minute class A an- 
nouncements was estimated at $9.33 in 1952-53, compared with 
$8.73 in 1951-52, and one-hour class A at $72.58 against $68.45 
in the same periods. 

Television was making slow progress outside the United 
States. Compared with 19,000,000 sets in use in the United 
States, there were 1,500,000 in England, 18,000 in France, a few 
thousand in Switzerland. In Britain the house of commons ex- 
tended the charter of the British Broadcasting corporation ten 
years, but ended its monopoly by authorizing competing com- 
mercial television stations when the current shortage of trans- 
mitting equipment was overcome. It was expected that this 
would not be for three or four years. Britain’s newspapers were 
geneially opposed to commercially sponsored television and 
radio. In Brazil television existed in Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo, but the high cost of receiving sets limited its use. This 
was also the situation in Argentina, but television had not yet 
appeared in Chile or Peru. 

In France newsprint was still a problem and newspapers were 
thin although read avidly. Billboard advertising was flourishing, 
and television was in the offing. In Italy good radio time was 
booked heavily for months in advance. Newspapers were carry- 
ing their normal amount of advertising and cinema advertising 
continued as a popular medium. 


BrBLioGRAPHY.—Edward L. Bernays, Public Relations (1952); Julien 
Elfenbein (ed.), Businesspaper Publishing Practice (1952); Irvin Graham, 
Advertising Agency Practice (1952); Irvin Graham, Encyclopaedia of Ad- 
vertising (1952); Harold H. Maynard and Theodore N. Beckman, Prin- 
ciples of Marketing, 5th ed. (1952); J. Walter Thompson Company 
(comp.), Population and its Distribution, 7th ed. (1951); William "H. 
Whyte, jr., and the editors of Fortune, Is Anybody Listening? (1952). 

(R. A. BN.) 


Aeronautics: see Aviation, Crvi_; AvIATION, MILITARY. 


Afghanistan An independent kingdom in the centre of 
* Asia, Afghanistan is bounded north by the 
U.S.S.R., west by Iran, south and southeast by Pakistan and 
east by China (Sinkiang). Area: ¢. 251,000 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 
est.): 12,000,000. Races: Pakhtons (Pathans) or Pashtuns 
60.5%, Tajiks 30.7%, others 8.8%. Language: Pashtu or Pakhtu 
and Persian. Religion: Moslem, mainly Sunni. Chief towns 
(pop. 1950 est.): Kabul (cap. 307,000); Kandahar (195,000) ; 
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PASHTUNIS, tribesmen on the frontier between Pakistan and Afghanistan who 
‘wished to set up a separate state of Pashtunistan. They are shown posing for 
a U.S. cameraman in 1952 


Herat (150,000); Mazar-i-Sharif (100,000). King: Mohammed 
Zahir Shah; prime minister: (from May 1946) Shah Mahmud, 
the king’s uncle. 

History.—A royal proclamation was issued in February call- 
ing upon the people to elect the eighth national assembly (171 
seats) within three months. As no census of population was ever 
taken there were no electoral lists, and elections consisted in 
calling public meetings which voted for the official candidates by 
acclamation. In Kabul, where the election took place on April 
20, there were two opposition candidates, but the government 
candidates were said to be elected by considerable majorities; 
however, out of about 50,000 entitled to vote only 7,000 actually 
voted. 

In October King Zahir at the opening of the new national as- 
sembly reiterated the country’s desire to maintain close and 
friendly relations with all nations. He deplored the fact, how- 
ever, that relations with Pakistan had not improved. “We have,” 
he said, “the most friendly feelings for Pakistan, but we cannot 
forget the cause of Pakhtunistan (Pashtunistan).” Shah Wali 
Khan, Afghan ambassador to Great Britain, said in a press inter- 
view (The Hindu, Jan. 6) that the area of Pakhtunistan in- 
cluded the states of Chitral, Dhir, Swat, Bajaur, Tirah, Waziri- 
stan and Baluchistan. “The right of 8,000,000 Pakhtuns to en- 
joy freedom cannot be ignored,” he added. 

A bill to nationalize oil was passed in January by the seventh 
national assembly and a U.N. technical assistance mission under 
Philip Beck (U.S.) was invited to Afghanistan. Shortly after its 
arrival the mission visited the Shibarghan area in the northwest, 
about 45 mi. from the soviet border, where rich oil deposits had 
been discovered. 

On Aug. 21 /zvestia published a report that this mission was 
a tool of the U.S. imperialists, who were planning the construc- 
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tion of military roads and airfields near the soviet border. Later 
A. Y. Vishinsky, the soviet foreign minister, sent a strong note 
to Kabul protesting against the mission’s presence in Afghan- 
istan. The Kabul government refuted this note in September, 
explaining that, as Afghanistan’s economic life depended on 
motor transport, all oil prospecting was in the country’s vital 


interests. (ReER KS) 


Education.— Schools (1951): elementary 334, pupils 100,250 (including 
c. 5,000 girls); secondary, lower 25; secondary, higher 7; teachers’ col- 
leges 2; University of Kabul with six faculties. 

Finance.— Budget: total revenue estimated at 188,000,000 afghanis. 
Note circulation (April 1950): 800,000,000 afghanis. Monetary unit: 
afghani. After the devaluation of Jan. 1952, the official exchange rate 
in Kabul was: Rs. 100= 635.90 afghanis (old rate: 508.71), making the 
afghani worth 4.75 cents U.S. 

Foreign Trade.—Principal imports: textiles, sugar, china, motor fuel 
and paraffin (4,500,000 gal. in 1949), cement (18,100 tons in 1949), 
machinery, tea, coffee, cocoa. Principal exports: karakul skins ($26,000,- 
ooo in 1950), carpets, cotton, raw wool, fruit, spices. 

Transport and Communications.—No railways. Roads (1949): 2,265 mi. 
Licensed motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 975, commercial 3,735. Tele- 
phones (1949): 3,899. Radio receiving sets (1949): 4,800. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1948 est.): wheat, 1,700,000; 
barley; rice, paddy 333,000; millet; maize; cottonseed 9,000; grapes 
20,000; cotton, ginned (1951) 10,000. Livestock (Sept. 1948): horses 
500,000; asses 1,000,000; mules 200,000; cattle 2,500,000; sheep 14,- 
000,000; goats 6,000,000; camels 350,000; chickens 40,000,000, Raw 
wool production, greasy (1950 est.) 7,000 tons. 


A. F. of L.: see Lasour Unions. 

Africa: see BritisH East Arrica; BritisH SouTH AFRICAN 
TERRITORIES; BRITISH WEST AFRICA; ERITREA; FRENCH UNION; 
LipyA; PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS ‘TERRITORIES; SOMALILAND, 
FRENCH; SOMALILAND, ITALIAN; SOUTH AFRICA, THE UNION 
OF; SPANISH COLONIAL EMPIRE; TRUST TERRITORIES; etc. 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, Bureau of: 
see AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION. 


. oo » The Agri- 
Agricultural Research Administration. cuituraire- 
search administration, established in 1942 as part of the U.S. 
department of agriculture, consolidated six research bureaus 
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and the Office of Experiment Stations. The administrator super- 
vises or co-ordinates all other research of the department ex- 
cept economic research. He also administers the Research and 
Marketing act, which provides for expanded agricultural re- 
search and services in which the United States department of 
agriculture, state experiment stations, extension services, depart- 
ments of agriculture and other public and private agencies 
co-operate. 

A new type of cotton bandage, developed by the bureau of 
agricultural and industrial chemistry, was being made commer- 
cially in 1952 for the armed forces and was expected to be avail- 
able soon for civilian use. The outstanding feature of the new 
bandage was its ready adaptability to irregular contours of the 
body. This conformity was gained by means of a simple chemi- 
cal treatment, which resulted in a high degree of crimp and 
kinkiness that gave elasticity in both directions. 

A new method for disposing of dairy waste developed at the 
bureau’s eastern regional research laboratory promised to re- 
duce stream pollution and convert a former waste product into 
a useful one. The new process was rapid, inexpensive and elimi- 
nated 95% of the waste before it was discharged into a stream. 
Half the organic material of the waste was converted to bacteria 
and removed as a sludge, and most of the rest was oxidized to 
carbon dioxide and water. The sludge was found to be useful as 
a fertilizer and a promising source of vitamin By. 

Poultry nutrition studies conducted by the bureau of animal 
industry revealed that chickens perform one of the steps in 
the building of living tissue which formerly was believed to 
be possible only for green plants and micro-organisms. When 
very dilute sulphuric acid containing radioactive sulphur was 
injected into hens, radioactive sulphur was found in the pro- 
teins of their eggs. The proteins were then broken down to the 
amino acids. The methionine was found to be entirely free of 
radioactivity; the cystine was highly radioactive. Evidently the 
hens were able to use inorganic sulphate to make cystine but 
not methionine. 

Research in co-operation with several state experiment sta- 
tions identified chlorinated naphthalene compounds as one of 
the causes of X-disease (hyperkeratosis) in cattle. These com- 
pounds are found in various products used on the farm. 

Further proof of the high-production inheritance that had de- 
veloped in the bureau of dairy industry’s Holstein herd at the 
research centre at Beltsville, Md., by the continuous use of 
good, proved sires, was indicated by the ninth cow to produce 
more than 1,000 lb. of butterfat. Her excellent producing ability 
was further indicated by her five lactation records to date, 
which totalled 111,645 lb. of milk and 4,583 Ib. of butterfat. 

After a long series of experiments with a large number of 
detergent compounds, a simple new test was developed for de- 
termining the fat content of milk and cream. The new test, 
which involved the use of a detergent compound instead of 
sulphuric acid, measured the fat content directly, rapidly and as 
accurately as the well-known Babcock test. Besides producing a 
clearer fat column in the bottle neck and permitting a more 
precise reading of the fat percentage, the detergent compound 
made the bottles easier to clean than when sulphuric acid was 
used. The use of the detergent also eliminated the danger to 
the operator from the corrosive action of sulphuric acid. 

Tests in several locations by the bureau of entomology and 
plant quarantine revealed that the rate of application of DDT 
insecticide to the soil had little influence on the percentage of 
toxic residue. Soil samples were treated at the rates of 25 lb. 
and 50 lb. of DDT per acre, but the percentage of carry-over 
in eight years of testing was about the same in either case. 
DDT began to lose its killing power only in the fifth year after 
application, in tests with Japanese beetle grubs. A single treat- 
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ment at the 25 lb.-per-acre rate resulted in 98% grub kills 
within about four weeks after the grubs were put in the soil, 
during the first four years. It required slightly more than five 
weeks to get the same kill the fifth year. 

A revolutionary method involving radiant energy had been 
developed in the laboratory and was undergoing field tests in 
an effort to eradicate the screwworm fly, which causes annual 
losses of millions of dollars in the eastern area of the United 
States. The new method involved the carefully timed liberation 
of laboratory-reared flies after exposing them to radiation 
that sterilized them. Because of the relatively small number 
of flies that survive the wintér in Florida, it was believed 
that it could be proved practical to rear and liberate the 
infertile treated flies in numbers five to ten times as great 
as the wild flies in the area. The following generation in the 
field would then be much reduced below the number surviving 
the winter. By continuing mass liberations of treated flies 
over two winters and the intervening summer, it was hoped that 
the complete elimination of the fly could be attained in the 
southeast. 

Experiments were conducted by the bureau of human nutri- 
tion and home economics to determine whether dietary deficien- 
cies work greater hardship on one sex than the other. Growing 
and adult rats were used as the laboratory animals. When pro- 
tein was low in quantity or of poor quality in diets otherwise 
good, young female rats were less seriously retarded in growth 
than the males. Likewise among adult animals, gross protein de- 
ficiencies caused less pronounced malnutrition with a lower 
death rate among females than among males. On the other hand, 
when young rats had diets adequate in all respects, the males 
gained weight more rapidly than the females. 

In recognition of older people’s food problems, the bureau 
prepared and issued a Food Guide for Older Folks. The guide 
gave information on using a food plan for good nutrition, sup- 
plemented by up-to-date information on nutrition and weight 
control, and suggestions for meeting special problems that 
older people frequently face, such as cooking for one or two; 
cooking with little equipment; and having a good diet when 
food must be easy to chew. 

The bureau prepared a 24-page illustrated bulletin to help 
with the fitting problems of women who make their own tailored 
garments or undertake some alterations on ready-mades. The 
publication contained a key to the usual cause of common fit- 
ting problems and suggested ways to correct them. 

During the year the bureau of plant industry, soils and agri- 
cultural engineering received 5,600 introductions of seeds and 
plants from abroad. This breeding material was being screened 
by the bureau in co-operation with state experiment stations 
in efforts to find characteristics that could be incorporated 
in crop plants in the United States to improve insect and 
disease resistance, yields and quality. In turn, the bureau sent 
8,000 shipments of agricultural and wild plant materials to 76 
countries for trial, together with advice on how the materials 
might best be utilized. 

In plant disease studies it was found that antibiotics, which 
had proved so valuable for men and animals, also looked prom- 
ising for controlling plant diseases. Bureau scientists applied 
minute amounts of 12 antibiotics as a thin layer of paste to 
the stems of black valentine bean seedlings and then inoculated 
the plants with halo blight, a bacterial disease. Streptomycin 
sulphate protected the plants 100%. Two other antibiotics did 
fairly well. Plants treated with the nine other antibiotics 
and the control plants developed the disease. Apparently the 
drug was absorbed by the stems and moved up to the leaves in 
sufficient amounts to prevent growth of the disease organisms. 
These experiments demonstrated a possible new means of con- 
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trolling bacterial disease in plants. Practical methods of ap- 
plying these fundamental findings to crops in the field had not 
yet been worked out. 

Studies on handling and transportation of fruits and vege- 
tables produced improved methods for prepackaging and em- 
phasized the importance of refrigeration in keeping packaged 
commodities fresh. They showed, for example, that apricots in 
sealed film would maintain satisfactory quality up to six days 
when stored at 40° F. but would develop bad odours and off- 
flavours quickly if held at 65° F. Carrots packaged in some 
types of film could be held for six days at 70° F., two weeks 
at 40° and three weeks at 32°. Onions, sweet corn and broccoli 
spoiled quickly when packaged in film that was not ventilated 
with small holes. Nutmeats, on the other hand, needed strong 
film that was moistureproof, airproof and not affected by the 
nutmeat oil. 

The Office of Experiment Stations, as in former years, was 
responsible for the administration of federal-grant research 
funds appropriated to state agricultural experiment stations. 
The office reviewed and approved 599 new and revised research 
proposals and reviewed activities under 4,445 specific lines of 
research under way during the year. The administration of the 
federal experiment station at Mayagtiez, P.R., remained a 
further responsibility. (Baas) 


. U.S. agriculture in 1952, though perhaps some- 
Agriculture. what overshadowed by the record performance 
of Canada, produced more than its usual fabulous harvest, in 
spite of more than the usual critical weather situations. Plant- 
ing and harvest seasons were generally early, and in many 


areas warmer and drier than usual. Timely rains came, and the 
total volume of crop production was the second largest on 
record, about 3% less than the peak in 1948. Most crops were 
above average; of the major crops only winter wheat and rice 
set new high records, but corn and soybeans were the second 
largest on record. Livestock, too, was abundant, particularly 
beef cattle, which increased another 5,000,000 head during the 
year. More beef came to market. Prices were mixed, dropping 
away from ceilings in most cases, but still favourable at an 
index of 288 (1g910-14=100) in September, compared with 291 
a year earlier. Ceiling prices were suspended for most farm 
products. Gross farm income was a new record, but farm ex- 
penses increased at a more rapid rate than income, leaving net 
income substantially reduced compared with the record $17,- 
000,000,000 of 1947. Farm land values moved to new highs, but 
at a slower rate. Farm debt increased but was still low in rela- 
tion to assets. The farm legislation of the year was mostly an 
extending and firming of earlier provisions. 

Looking forward to 1953, the situation appeared mostly fa- 
vourable with firm domestic demand likely, prices probably re- 
sistant to decline and supplies sufficient to dampen or stop the 
inflation spiral. The three major hazards, other than war, ap- 
peared to be the mounting costs of production, the rather 
alarming prospect that less favourable weather might be at 
hand, and the probability that the export market would decline, 
not only because of competitive foreign production but because 
of continuing dollar problems. 


FLAME-THROWER TEAM burning the sharp spines off prickly-pear cactus 
plants on the King ranch, Tex., in the spring of 1952. A prolonged drought had 
dried up most of the grass on the range, leaving cactus the only natural food in 
abundance 


Table |.—Index Numbers of the Volume of U.S. Agricultural Production 
through Two War Periods* 
(1935-39 = 100) 
1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Crops 

Food grains . . 147 126 95 109 81 110 155 186 160 148 145 189 
Feed grains and 
hay 126 149 1128 83 91! 114° 143-203) 180 71 1S6Rn co 
Gotton’ . . . - 86 100 122 105 81 OS OSm uli Seb 20cm 7 7aew ll OS mele) 
Tobacco . = . 80 104 95 113 89 101 137 136 136 140 160 154 


Truck crops 
(vegetables) . 35 25 ilene aol 92 


] 142 143 144 147 160 152 
Fruits and nuts. 73 76 74 89 95 1 

1 

] 


10 

TOUS? VEST 12 26 28e25 
04993 SES Sie OO mies count 
07 


Sugar crops). =) 73) OS a7 Grol nO? 
Total crops . 95 102 99 96 89 122 151 144 134 139 143 
Livestock 
Meat animals . 92 99 107 100 90 118 147 133 137 138 143 148 
Poultry and eggs 78 78 93 106 92 109 170 153 169 179 191 200 
Dairy products . 70. V725885 7945598 OSS ea MiSiat So eaten 
Total livestock 81 85 96 99 93 112 141 128 134 136 141 144 
Grand total . 86 92 97 98 91 110 134 137 138 135 140 144 


*Estimates by the U.S. department of agriculture; 1952 figures are preliminary. 


World agriculture harvested a record bread grain crop and 
achieved a record number of cattle. Canada harvested much of 
two enormous wheat crops in one year—a large portion of the 
I95r crop, which overwintered in the field, and a fabulous 
1952 crop. Cuba harvested a record sugar crop. Other highlights 
were the emerging land reform programs in Egypt and Iran, 
famine in China and India, Australia’s drought and the unheard 
of importation of wheat by Argentina. Doubt arose as to 
whether rice trade in the far east would ever recover its pre- 
World War II level. Western European agriculture showed con- 
tinued improvement and the true situation in regard to agricul- 
ture in eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. became even less clear 
than a year before. Some agricultural raw materials, such as 
wool, lard and some other fats and oils, hides and jute, paced the 
price decline from highs reached after the start of the war in 
Korea, yet the cost of living in many parts of the world ad- 
vanced to new levels. The United Kingdom removed restrictions 
on tea trade and consumption and reduced subsidies on most 
foods. 

Crop Production.—Crop production in 1952 well illustrated 
the diversity and resiliency of U.S. agriculture. The early sum- 
mer of 1952 was one of the hottest and driest on record, many 
eastern and southern parts of the country had temperatures 
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above normal, and rainfall was below normal east of the Rocky 
mountains. Serious drought occurred in a dozen states, ranging 
from Maine to Texas. The situation was especially devastating 
in an Alabama-Tennessee area, with temperatures up to 110° F. 
and little rain. Yet the southern Great Plains produced a record 
wheat crop and, more surprising, the southern and western cot- 
ton lands gave a crop more than 2,500,000 bales above average 
for the decade. The four so-called food grains, wheat, rye, rice 
and buckwheat, totalled about 42,000,000 tons, almost as much 
as the 1947 record. 


Table Il._—Production of Principal U.S. Crops 
(In thousands) 


Corn Oats Wheat Cotton Tamehay Rice Tobacco Potatoes 
Year bu. bu. bu. bales tons bu. Ib. bu. 
1933 2,399,632 733,166 551,683 13,049 66,530 37,651 1,371,131 342,306 
1934 1,461,123 542,306 526,393 9,636 55,270 39,047 1,081,629 406,105 
1935 2,303,747 1,194,902 626,344 10,638 78,138 38,784 1,297,155 386,380 
1936 1,507,089 785,506 626,766 12,399 63,536 49,002 1,154,131 331,918 
1937 2,644,995 1,146,258 873,993 18,946 73,785 53,364 1,553,405 393,289 
1938 2,542,238 1,053,839 930,801 11,943 80,299 52,303 1,378,534 371,617 
1939 2,619,137 937,215 754,971 11,817 75,726 52,306 1,848,654 364,016 
1940 2,449,200 1,235,628 816,698 12,566 86,312 52,754 1,451,966 397,722 
1941 2,672,541 1,176,107 945,937 10,744 82,358 54,028 1,261,364 357,783 
1942 3,175,154 1,358,730 981,327 12,824 92,245 66,363 1,412,437 371,150 
1943 3,034,354 1,137,504 841,023 11,427 87,244 64,843 1,402,988 464,999 
1944 3,203,310 1,154,666 1,072,177 12,230 84,076 68,161 1,956,022 383,134 
1945 2,880,933 1,535,676 1,108,224 9,015 95,289 68,150 1,993,837 418,020 
1946 3,249,950 1,497,904 1,153,046 8,640 89,195 72,216 2,319,409 484,174 
1947 = 2,383,970 1,199,422 1,367,186 11,857 89,286 78,259 2,109,581 389,048 
1948 3,681,793 1,493,304 1,313,534 14,877 86,793 85,056 1,980,325 454,654 
1949 3,379,436 1,329,473 1,141,188 16,128 87,240 90,549 1,972,359 411,565 
1950 3,057,803 1,410,464 1,019,389 10,012 90,325 85,977 2,030,645 429,896 
1951 2,941,423 1,316,396 987,474 15,144 95,788 99,791 2,328,226 325,708 
1952 3,256,550 1,265,660 1,298,921 14,413 92,775 106,067 2,234,535 345,561 


Though official feed grain acreage goals were not reached, the 
four feed grains, corn, barley, oats and grain sorghums, pro- 
duced about 119,000,000 tons, to which corn made a large 
contribution in quality and quantity (3,256,550,000 bu.). An 
above-average hay crop appeared sufficient to provide a mid- 
western surplus for a deficit south. The four oil seeds, soybeans, 
cottonseed, flaxseed and peanuts, as a group were about one- 
third above average and 2% more than the 1951 record. To- 
bacco was a near record crop. Potatoes, white and sweet, were 
below average crops, as were the pulses (dry beans and peas). 
Fruit crops, excepting pears, were below 1951, most of them 
below average. Commercial vegetables for the fresh market 
were 3% below 1951 but 5% above average. Vegetables for 
processing were one-sixth below 1951 but 14% above average. 


Table IIIl_—U.S. Production and Yield Per Acre 


1952* 1951 
Production Production 
Yield in thousands Yield in thousands 
Field Crops 
Comp bGats sus) rouleauel (eto 39.6 3,256,550 36.2 2,941,423 
WASCUMISS Gob o oo 8 18.4 1,298,921 16.1 987,474 
Oats, bu.. . Se pancunsieeiee 327) 1,265,660 36.1 1,316,396 
Barley buscar caren let (sutanae 27.0 222,476 27 254,668 
Rye, buses 3 3). Sig Gla HIEZ 15,759 12.4 21,410 
Flaxseed) ibo.wer te ten sen eee) ee ot 31,033 8.7 33,802 
Rice, bags (yield in lb.) . . . 2,440.0 47,730 2,250.0 43,805 
May; Gil) SONS... we Gols ie ~1.38 103,858 1.45 108,461 
Beans, bags (yield in Ib.) . . 1,237.0 16,291 1,231.0 17,446 
Soybeans, buns =. < «5 « « 20.6 296,209 22 280,512 
Peanttsiifbstcnen <6 eis 736.0 1,225,145 831.0 1,676,125 
Potatoes, bu. . . nate 243.7 345,561 240.7 325,708 
Sweet potatoes, bu. .... 91.2 30,814 91.8 28,278 
Tobaccoilbiymussnriicisine 1,248.0 2,234,535 1,307.0 2,328,226 
Sugar beets, short tons . . . 15.2) 10,334 12 10,485 
Cotton, bales (yield in Ib.) 280.2 14,413 271.9 15,144 
Fruit Crops 

INVA oO Go oOo 6 4S coe Ce VAS) 50d 110,660 
Peaches{buii cane auc o ue 62,622 PAA 63,627 
Rearspbulomenre wateehic mente eee 30,879 5a6 30,028 
Grdpes;tOnsoo. el tena Man fe Son 3,092 siete 3,386 
Oranges, boxes’ sss 53. eco eee rere 11 8.1 80 
Grapefruit, boxes . . . ee ele Ar eisin 40,370 


*Indicated, Oct. 1952. 


Livestock Production.—Livestock and poultry on U.S. farms, 
revised in the light of the 1950 census of agriculture, in Jan. 
1952 showed a net increase of about 4% over a year earlier. 
Further increase was indicated for most kinds during 1952. 
Livestock was up 4%, poultry 3%, meat animals 5%; milk 
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THE BELTSVILLE NO. 1, a new breed of meat hog developed by the U.S. de- 
partment of agriculture, crossed from Landrace and Poland China blood. Dressed 
weight is about 80% of live weight on the average, but with a higher propor- 
tion of lean to fat than for the average market hog 


stock declined slightly; work stock declined 11%. The total 
value for seven species was $19,549,896,000, compared with 
$17,127,355,000 a year earlier, cattle accounting for $15,733,- 
051,000 of the total. Milk cows reached a record average price 
of $250 per head. As predicted late in 1951, the pig crops of 
1952 were cut about 9% to about 93,107,000 head compared 
with the previous year, largely because of the unfavourable 
price-feed ratio (the corn-hog ratio). Cattle, however, increased 
to approximately 93,000,000 head. 

Slaughter in 1952 of about 27,500,000 cattle and calves and 
85,000,000 head of hogs plus sheep, lambs and poultry provided 
about 22,600,000,000 lb. of red meat and 5,750,000,000 lb. of 
poultry for consumption. Of that amount, more than 94% was 
distributed to U.S. civilians, about 5% to the U.S. military, and 
small amounts exported. Thus the U.S. civilian in 1952 con- 
sumed about 142 lb. of red meat and 35 lb. of poultry, 2% to 
3% more than in 1951. Larger amounts, particularly of beef, 
were in the production line for slaughter in 1953. Cattle being 
fattened in the corn belt were at record numbers. Egg produc- 
tion was a new record, providing 406 or more per person. Milk 
production declined, as a decrease in numbers more than coun- 
terbalanced the high rate of production per cow. 

Feed grains totalling 119,000,000 tons, plus 20,000,000 tons 
of carry-over stocks and additional amounts of oil meals, pro- 
vided about 165,300,000 tons of concentrate feeds for the 1952- 
53 feeding year, compared with 169,800,000 tons a year earlier, 
but because of the reduction in livestock to be fed, mostly a 
reduction in hog numbers, the amount of .g7 ton per animal 
unit was the same as in the previous year. The hay supply was 
above average, though regionally short because of drought. 

It appeared that 1953 would provide more beef for slaughter, 
at somewhat easier prices. At least two questions were unan- 
swered—whether the pig crop of 1953 would increase follow- 
ing the favourable 1952 corn crop, and whether the drought or 
semidrought conditions afflicting the western half of the country 
(and some other areas) would be eased before reduction in live- 
stock herds, especially cattle, was inescapable. 

Agricultural Stocks and Foreign Trade.—Trade in agri- 
cultural products in 1951-52 contributed more than 25% of 
all U.S. exports and more than 40% of U.S. imports. US. 
agricultural exports reached an unprecedented value of $4,042,- 
601,000, about 20% more than in the previous year and 5% 
more than the previous peak of $3,850,000,000 attained at the 
end of World War I. The volume of out-moving agricultural 
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products in 1951-52 was 6% less than in 1919-20, though 
18% larger than in 1950-51. Cotton ($1,204,200,000) and 
wheat ($1,066,800,000) contributed more than half the value. 
Compared with the values of the previous year, vegetables 
(+52%), wheat (+42%) and cotton (+28%) showed the 
biggest increases, whereas oil seeds declined by 29%. On a 
volume basis, milled rice increased 77% and lard 48%, but soy- 
beans decreased 41%. 

Agricultural imports into the U.S. in 1951-52 totalled $4,692,- 
665,000, compared with $5,146,465,000 in the previous year. 
Of the 1951-52 total, $2,727,848,000 was classed as comple- 
mentary; 7.¢., goods of kinds for the most part not grown 
commercially in the U.S. Coffee was the major contributor 
($1,337,900,000), followed by crude rubber ($787,800,000). 
Carpet wool decreased by 61%. Supplementary agricultural im- 
ports—foreign products similar to products of domestic com- 
mercial production—were valued at $1,946,817,000, compared 
with $2,280,853,000 in 1950-51. The leading item, cane sugar, 
increased slightly, but the second product, apparel wool, de- 
clined 28%. Molasses showed the major increase (+55%), 
cattle the major decline (—62%). 

Meanwhile, carry-over stocks prior to 1952 crops were for 
many items reduced in the U.S., compared with a year earlier. 
Wheat declined to 253,895,000 bu. from 396,254,000 bu. in 
1951; corn was less than 500,000,000 bu., compared with 739,- 
000,000 bu. in the previous year; but cotton increased to 2,745,- 
000 bales from a very low level of 2,278,000 bales a year earlier. 
Holdings of the Commodity Credit corporation of such items as 
dried eggs, dried skim milk, cheese and butter were sharply 
reduced. Meanwhile, reserve stocks were increased in some im- 
porting countries, especially western Europe and India. Canada 
also had substantially larger stocks available for export. In the 
U.S. it appeared that stocks at the end of 1952-53 would be 
somewhat increased, especially wheat. 


Table IV.—Farmers’ Average Prices, Certain U.S. Crops, on Selected Dates 


(In cents per unit) 


Wheat Corn Oats _ Barley Rye wheat toes per ton 
perbu. perbu. perbu. perbu. perbu. perbu. perbu. doz. perlb 
Oct. average, 

1909-13 88.1 64.8 38.4 60:5... 72.0... 7AA 65.0 23.8 12.10 
Oct. 15,1936 106.8 V7.9 hou 84.2 80.4 78.3 LN PRI PD 
Octts 1937. 88.7 58.9 28.8 52:0; 5 163.8% (62:4 48.5 25.2 8.10 
Oct. 15, 1938 52.2 BOF e224 36.1 32.9 54.9 S10) 2741 8.53 
Oct. 15, 1939 70.3 47.6 30.3 42.2. 45.1 62.7 66.4 22.9 8.73 
Oct. 15, 1940 68.2 59.4 28.3 38.2 40.5 54.4 32.078 23.7) ooo 
Oct. 15, 1941 91.0 64.9 38.9 49.1 Ds 64.3 67.2. -Si.5 S16-05 
Oct 15) 1942 a1103:5 Dd i Aue 57.6 CIE EKO AOR} BY VESEY 
Oct. 115, 1943. 135.0. 107:0 77.4." 103.0" TOO V1010" 128.0" "45:2 5 20:26 
Oct. 15, 1944" 142.0 113.0, 765.9 95.4.,1108:0., 102.0 . 142.0 «3818 7.21.25 
Oct 15,1945 151.0 113.0 62.8 101.0 138.0 106.0 126.0 42.6 22.30 
Octs 15,1946 18830) 1Z7IKO Z9-9E 35:07 9199.0" = 144205) 122° Oe eSieoees709 
Oct. 15,1947 266.0 223.0 109.0 177.0 249.0 197.0 150.0 55.3 30.65 
Oct.15,1948 198.0 138.0 70.0 110.0 143.0 117.0 142.0 54.7 31.07 
Oct. 15,1949 189.0 109.0 62.3 107.0 128.0 97.9 130.0 51.4 28.70 
Oct 5-1:950' 191.0 “13700 4735) 112205, 12720) 6106.0: 85.8 43.2 38.90 
Oct: 15, 1951" 210.0 “164.0 81-9 7123.08) 152.001 34.010 S90 55:6 836.21 
Oct; 15; 1952" *207,0- 15310" (82:8 ~142:0° 17410) 47-0 211.0) ASI 7202 


Farm Product Prices.—Prices on all farm products changed 
very little in 1952, in spite of much fluctuation of individual 
commodities with season and marketing. The index stood at 288 
(1910-14 =100) in September, compared with 291 a year earlier. 
However, crops, perhaps largely as a result of support prices, 
were up to an index of 264 compared with 239 a year earlier. 
Livestock and their products, however, were down to 309 from 
337 a year earlier. Though the over-all wholesale price level 
was only about 5% below the peak reached after the start: of 
war in Korea, steers were fully 15% lower, hogs about 25%, 
cottonseed oil more than 40%, lard more than 55% and burlap 
about 60%. For livestock, cattle prices declined over-all nearly 
$6 per hundredweight, but much of the decline was in lower 
grades of fat cattle, and in feeders and stockers which aver- 
aged $23.40 per hundredweight in Sept. 1952, compared with 
$32.40 a year earlier. Hog prices fluctuated erratically above 


28 
and below $20 per hundredweight, little changed from 1951. 
Sheep and lambs declined $4 to $6 per hundredweight, and 
turkeys eased moderately. 

The government’s new retail price index eased slightly in 
September after a steady rise after February, a result of a 1% 
decline in food costs between mid-August and mid-September. 
Further declines were anticipated later in the year. 

Farm Income.—Gross farm income for 1952 was estimated 
at $37,600,000,000, 2% more than in 1951; of that total, $33,- 
500,000,000 were cash receipts from a record volume of farm 
marketings. Livestock and livestock products accounted for 
$18,900,000,000, 3% less than in 1951, lower prices more than 
offsetting a larger volume. Crops at $14,600,000,000 were up 
about 12% compared with the previous year, mostly because of 
an estimated 9% increase in volume of sales. Costs of farm pro- 
duction had risen almost constantly since World War II began, 
and 1952 was no exception—estimated costs of $23,400,000,000 
were 4% higher than in 1951. Interest payments showed the 
largest increase, reflecting the increasing indebtedness structure. 
Net farm income, estimated at $14,200,000,000, was slightly 
below r9sr and in purchasing power was lower than any of the 
previous ten years, excepting only 1950. 

A comparative balance sheet for U.S. agriculture as of Jan. 
1952 showed assets of $168,964,000,000, 9% higher than in 
195r and up 214% since 1940. However, omitting price in- 
creases, which might be easily lost, the value of physical assets 
increased only 2% or 3% in the year. Real estate made up the 
overwhelming bulk ($94,586,000,000, up 9% in the year) of the 
total assets. Livestock ($19,600,000,000) was somewhat more 
valuable than the farm machinery, etc. ($15,308,000,000). 
Deposits and currency increased to $15,200,000,000. Total lia- 
bilities increased about 10% to $14,149,000,000, with short- 
term non-real-estate debt up by 21% to $4,071,000,000. 

In general, it appeared that the gross income in 1953 would 
not be larger, production expenses would be higher, and the 
realized net income would decline by about 5%. 

Farm Values.—The census bureau in April reported that in 
1950 there were 5,400,000 farms, with a total acreage of 1,159,- 
000,000, and an average of 215.3 ac. per farm. The total value 
of Jand and buildings was more than $75,000,000,000; the aver- 
age farm was valued at $13,941. One farm in each 51 earned 
more than $25,000 in 1949—only about 2,000,000 farms earned 
more than $2,500 in that year. 

Meanwhile, farm land values continued to rise, but at a re- 
duced rate. As of July 1, the U.S. farm land value index was 
213 (1912-14=100), 5% higher than a year earlier; but for the 
four preceding months values rose only 1%, only 20% as much 
as during the same period a year earlier. Sales volume was one- 
third below the post-World War II peak. 

Farm Labour.—Near the peak of the 1952 autumn harvest 
period, 13,252,000 persons were working on farms, of which 
9,543,000 were farm operators or unpaid members of their fami- 
lies, and 3,709,000 were hired workers. This was nearly 100,000 
more hired workers, but about 200,000 fewer family workers 
than a year before. 

The average for all farm wage rates was about 69 cents per 
hour, 5% more than a year earlier. Monthly rates to married 
men, with house furnished, averaged $146, compared with $138 
per month a year earlier. The agreement permitting Mexican 
farm workers to help harvest crops in the U.S., due to have 
expired on June 30, was extended for 18 mo. 

Farm Machinery and Fertilizer.—Largely because of more 
and better machinery and fertilizer, it was estimated by the 
U.S. department of agriculture that agricultural production 
could be increased by 18% by 1955. Machinery of most types 
was in relative abundance late in 1952, partly because of farmer 
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resistance to high prices, though production was the lowest of 
all years since 1948. The number of tractors was estimated at 
about 4,170,000 of all kinds (89% of wheeled types), compared 
with 1,500,000 in 1940. Farmers were estimated to have spent 
in 1951 about $3,000,000,000 for new equipment and machinery. 
Prices were up about 13% since June 1950. 

The Rural Electrification administration indicated that nearly 
go% of U.S. farms were receiving central station electric serv- 
ice, 211,229 having been added in 1951-52. (See RURAL ELEC- 
TRIFICATION. ) 

Fertilizer prices averaged about 3% higher than in 1951. Sup- 
plies of nitrogen available for 1952-53 were estimated at 1,535,- 
ooo tons, of which 62% would be solid nitrogen materials. In 
regard to phgsphate fertilizers, sulphur and sulphuric acid bot- 
tlenecks were apparently mostly overcome in 1952, and the 
supply of available phosphoric oxide for the 1952-53 season 
was estimated as 10% above the 2,235,000 tons entering do- 
mestic trade channels in 1951-52. The 1952-53 supply of potash 
was estimated at 1,850,000 tons, about 17% more than in 
1951-52. (See also FERTILIZERS. ) 

Commodity Credit Corporation.—The price level was such 
during much of fiscal year 1951-52 that the Commodity Credit 
corporation was not called upon to assume larger obligations in 
support of designated crops and livestock products. Instead it 
was able to make net reduction in some parts of its inventory. 
Loans or purchase agreements were made on 271,000,000 bu. of 
grain in 1951-52, compared with 319,000,000 bu. in the previ- 
ous year. Wheat amounted to 212,000,000 bu. of the total, 
compared with 196,000,000 bu. the year before. The net realized 


Table Y.— Quantities and Investment in Major CCC Commodities 
(All figures in thousands) 


1952* 1951¢ 
Unit Quantity Value Quantity Value 
(BOG Al oS cu Gd OO 6 bu 351,724 $555,064 543,099 $823,070 
WM Qc So 3 Go aac bu 165,628 411,124 207,659 505,320 
Linseed: oileec.ai< ue cree tome Ib 198,627 56,891 221,386 62,660 
Dry edible beans... 1... cwt. 4,330 34,123 6,203 50,622 
Grains sorghums =. % « « «= © cwt. 1,190 3,209 15,943 40,954 
Drigdtegas-arat a si cnsm oieoune Ib. 5,307 5,399 40,411 40,180 
ieee Oo om oat oOo 2 oe bu. 11,836 17,312 22,888 34,245 
Fieldiseedia ty cae tenet te ene Ib. 372,317 32,623 413,022 24,150 
Gottonnuplandi sma le lense sties bales 199,609 23,141 101,287 10,349 
Flaxseed Macw.t ts) ie steca cmon bu. 337, WAe472 3,388 13,838 
Rosinitt: iaty cismerascuecmecmrsars Ib. 209,856 15,253 144,164 10,191 
Oats cyieno inanes mel to) eens bu. 7,299 6,535 11,496 10,323 
Driedimilkas) sont reresy tel nde Ib 29,889 5,043 32,088 4,614 


*Investment pledged and in inventory as of June 30, 1952. 
{Book value total investment as of June 30, 1951, including loans approved. 


loss for the year was less than one-sixth as large as the $345,- 
599,000 of 1950-51. Investment in supported commodities in 
June 1952 totalled $1,437,346,000, compared with $1,766,784,- 
ooo a year earlier. Investigations were carried out during the 
year of reported scandals, involving perhaps $10,000,000 of the 
total inventory. Late in 1952 it appeared that the CCC holding 
of wheat in June 1953 might be a record, valued at about 
$1 ,000,000,000. 

Loans or purchase agreements had been negotiated with the 
CCC on 262,000,000 bu. by Sept. 15, compared with 121,000,- 
ooo bu. through Sept. 1951. 

Legislation.—In the legislative field, considerable attention 
was given to grain storage scandals and reconsideration of the 
politics of grain storage and the presidential campaign of 1948. 
Farm legislation, existing or prospective, did not become a 
major matter of difference in the 1952 campaign, both candi- 
dates essentially endorsing existing price support laws. 

Though bills calling for farm price supports as high as 100%, 
of parity were introduced and the secretary of agriculture 
urged congress to end the sliding scale of price supports, 
while others saw little need for continuing supports during 
favourable economic periods, the end result was a measure, 
signed by the president, which included three major provisions: 
one delayed until Dec. 31, 1954, any shift to the so-called 
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by the U.S. bureau of agricultural economics. Data on 1952 are tentative esti- 
mates 


“modernized” parity formula for the six basic crops which was 
established in the Agricultural act of 1949; another delayed 
through 1954 the sliding scale of supports; and a third pro- 
vided supports for long-staple cotton on a basis comparable 
with that given upland types. 

Land Reform.—Land reform, meaning rather different things 

‘in different places at different times, received much more than 
academic attention in 1952. Besides committee attention, there 
were some major action programs. 

After King Farouk had been swept from his Egyptian throne 
on July 26, 1952, agrarian reform became the order of the day. 
A plan, sometimes referred to as General Naguib’s plan, and 
drafted by a group of army officers holding power, was endorsed 
by Premier Aly Maher and presented to the parliament. In es- 
sence the plan called for reducing the holdings of single indi- 
viduals or companies to a maximum of 200 ac. each. The excess 
expropriated lands would be paid for, but in 30-yr. government 
bonds and at prices related to the land’s low pre-World War II 
value, at ten times the rental value. The bonds would be non- 
negotiable and bear 3% interest. Such lands would be dis- 
tributed to peasants, whether labourers or operators, holding 
less than five acres, and they in turn would pay the govern- 
ment for the lands over a 30-yr. period at the purchase price 
paid to the landlord, plus 15% to meet the costs of acquisition 
and distribution. Meanwhile, the peasants. would be assisted 
by low-interest loans and newly organized farmer co-operatives. 
Distribution of a total of 700,000 ac. in two- to five-acre plots 
to about 140,000 peasants would touch directly only one-tenth 
of the estimated 1,500,000 landless. Orchards would be an 
exception as to size and would be up to 20 ac. in plot size— 
only graduates of technical or agricultural institutes would be 
eligible for the orchards. The act went beyond fundamental 
land redistribution—it required a 50-so division of net profits 
between landlord and tenant. There was provision for regu- 
lating the wages of farm labourers—a provision which ap- 
peared to some likely to raise farm wages about 25% in the 
first year. 

All owners of five acres or less were required to become 
members of co-operative associations which would buy, sell and 
collect land payments among other things—these co-operatives 
would operate under state-appointed managers and would re- 
quire establishing about 4,000 co-operatives and training most 
of the required managers. 

Meanwhile, in 1951 in Iran the shah began disposing of his 
holdings, and by Aug. 1952 about 19,500 ac. had been divided 
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among more than 800 peasants, the farms ranging from 14.5 ac. 
to 21 ac. each. Land distribution began on an experimental 
basis with the lands of 12 villages of the 17,000-ac. Veramin 
estate, imperial lands not far from Tehran. Scheduled to be 
distributed over the next 20 years were lands in 2,160 villages 
on the imperial estates—villages which in general were larger 
in terms of land and population than is average for Iran. 

As planned, payment by the peasants for the land would be 
made over a 25-yr. period at 20% of its value, payments to go 
to a co-operative bank which would, in addition to lending 
functions, be charged with developing village facilities as well 
as with those of production and marketing. A period of at least 
five years of guidance under trained supervisors would be pro- 
vided the new independent peasant landowners. 

Premier Mohammed Mossadegh, who had requested and been 
given a broad grant of power for a six-month period (Aug. 1952 
to Feb. 1953), decreed that the peasants must receive an extra 
10% of the crops and profits and that landowners must, in ad- 
dition, deposit another 10% of the income to aid needy farm- 
ers. The administration of this edict moved forward rapidly 
with an order on Aug. 18 from Premier Mossadegh to district 
and local officials giving them only 15 days (under penalty of 
discharge) to form village councils and to proceed to force 
landlords to return the specified 20% of their share of the har- 
vest, that share to be divided equally between the peasants and 
the councils. 

Drought and Famine.—In spite of a comparatively favour- 
able over-all world food situation in 1952, drought and hunger, 
even stark famine, were more prevalent than since the immedi- 
ate post-World War II years. Record high temperatures and 
drought did damage estimated at many millions of dollars in the 
south of the U.S. The King ranch in Texas experienced the 
worst drought in its gg-yr. history. 

In Asia several areas reported famine. Hunan province, an 
important rice-growing area of China, Szechwan province in the 
interior, Kansu and Shensi in the northwest, Shantung and even 
Tibet (as a result of food seizures by the Chinese army), re- 
ported famine, major or minor. India, in spite of large wheat 
imports in 1951 and early 1952 from the U.S. and elsewhere, 
reported 20,000,000 persons suffering acute distress because of 
crop failure in Madras, Bengal, Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan 
states. Floods from the delayed monsoon swept away villages, 
and locusts invaded about 100,000 sq.mi. of India and Pakistan. 

Though Argentina and South Africa were making substantial 
recovery from their droughts of 1950-51, their southern hemi- 
sphere neighbour, Australia, had serious midwinter drought in 
its northern cattle country. 

In Yugoslavia (and probably in some other eastern European 
areas) renewed drought cut short recovery, reduced the impor- 
tant corn crop by nearly one-half and resulted in further assist- 
ance to that country by the U.S., U.K. and France. 

International action, partly through the Food and Agricul- 
tural organization of the United Nations, was taken in the mid- 
dle east to combat a destructive plague of desert locusts. Even 
the U.S.S.R. assisted in Iran as did the U.S. through the Point 
Four program of the Technical Cooperation administration. 

Emergency measures were taken in Brazil to aid migrants 
driven south by famine from the drought-stricken northeast, 
especially the state of Ceara. 

Other Countries.—World food supplies in 1952 reached a 
new high level since World War II. This encouraging situation 
came about primarily because of record or near-record produc- 
tion in North America along with very substantial production in 
western Europe. It was primarily the result of favourable weather 
plus improved productivity on nearly fixed acreages under im- 
proved technology, fertilization, etc. Such abundant production, 
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particularly in North America, further distorted the world food 
supply-and-demand picture by adding abundance where produc- 
tion was already in surplus, thus creating a reserve of food 
somewhere in the world for those who would eat more, but at 
the same time tightening the dilemma of how those who needed 
the food could increase their productivity and effective demand. 
There was, as might be expected, some growth in protectionism. 


Table VI.— World Food Production by Commodities and by 
Areas, Compared with pre-World Wear II 
Per cent of prewar 
1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52* 1952-53* 
Food Commodity 


Bread grains. . ... 94 96 102 101 104 104 109 
Rice tas) Aaice one 92 93 97 98 102 101 100 
Coarse grains .... 104 97, 110 104 102 100 104 
Fatsiand oils. .).. . : 85 88 94 100 100 104 106 
SHAGHS Neen) Scie 90 92 108 106 120 126 130 
Weater sac See to 94 93 94 97 99 104 107 
Dairy products . . . . 88 87 90 95 97 100 99 
Potatoes. a 84 83 105 96 101 91 92 
Area 

Edrmeast) | Aes ci 90 92 95 96 97 95 93 
Europe (excluding the 

CS SLR oe Cottons 76 79 89 93 97 96 100 
U.S. and Canada. . . 135 128 138 133 134 138 141 
Latin America. ee 114 114 118 118 120 118 121 
Australia and New 

Zealand's, % o. \caake 96 109 106 107 108 105 102 
Africo and near east. . a 101 116 a7 119 121 2s: 
World average (exclud- 

ing the U.S.S.R.) . . 95 97 104 105 109 110 12 


*Preliminary estimate. 


A record bread grain crop, including 7,150,000,000 bu. of 
wheat, did much to compensate for a decline to 639,000,000 bu. 
from 816,000,000 bu. the previous year in the estimated wheat 
stocks of the principal exporting countries. Feed grain crops 
were good, though not excellent; corn (maize) was the second 
largest crop on record. World supplies of fats and oils were 
much eased. Cattle, hogs and sheep apparently were at new 
record numbers. Milk and egg production appeared to have de- 
clined slightly. Cotton production declined moderately, but some 
types of tobacco reached new levels. 

Canada.—Canada contributed more than its usual share to 
the world’s food in 1952. About 200,000,000 bu. of the grain 
crop of 1951, which could not be harvested in late 1951 because 
winter came very early, was recovered without serious damage 
during a dry spring. Then on an acreage only modestly larger 
than that of 1951, a record wheat crop of 688,000,000 bu. was 
produced, compared with the large crop of 552,657,000 bu. in 
1951. Feed grain crops also were favourable, and carry-over 
stocks from previous years amounted to 212,975,000 bu. of 
wheat, compared with 189,203,000 bu. in 1951 and an average 
for the previous decade of 256,517,000 bu. (record in 1943 was 
595,000,000 bu.). Oat stocks increased to 104,897,000 bu. from 
95,177,000 bu. in rg51 and an average of 72,652,000 bu. Barley 
stocks were a record 76,938,000 bu. compared with 53,496,000 
bu. in rg5r and an average for 1941-50 of 30,610,000 bu. Even 
rye was 7,676,000 bu., compared with 3,299,000 bu. in 1951 and 
5,193,000 bu. for 1941-50. The value of the 1952 crop exceeded 
the record value of $1,977,105,000 placed on the grain crops of 
1951, of which wheat accounted for about one-third. 

Latin America and the Southern Hemisphere.—Outstand- 
ing agricultural events in Latin America in 1952 included a rec- 
ord Cuban sugar crop of 7,900,000 tons. Argentina, normally 
one of the four major wheat exporters, plagued by drought and 
an apparently somewhat disorganized agricultural economy, im- 
ported wheat from North America. Argentina, also normally a 
major meat exporter, but with cattle and hogs severely reduced 
by more than one year of drought, ordered one meatless day per 
week in all public eating places. Brazil inaugurated official sup- 
port for cotton and coffee at levels equal to or above existing 
world prices. The Rockefeller foundation extended its agri- 
cultural work in Mexico to include improvement of livestock 
and poultry. Cattle, milk and wheat all suffered from drought 
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STUDENTS examining pollen and studying growth in rice plants at Cuttack in 
Orissa, India, site of a rice hybridization project sponsored by the Food and 
Agriculture organization for improving yields 


in Australia; South Africa, however, appeared to be recovering. 

Western Evrope.—About 16,000,000 farms and as many, 
perhaps, as 78,000,000 people are included in the agricultural 
sector of the economy of western Europe. In spite of some dam- 
age from hot, dry weather, total agricultural output, about 12% 
higher than before World War II, brought calories per person 
nearly to the prewar level of 2,870, with also a better balance in 
the diet than in the early postwar years. Yet the area had to 
import fully one-third of its food. 

In France, prices in early autumn were rolled back mod- 
erately in an effort to halt inflation. The new commercial agree- 
ment with Yugoslavia included agricultural products. Cattle 
losses from a serious epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease were 
estimated in value as high as 100,000,000,000 fr. Rationing of 
food was reported as abolished in Spain in June, that of oil and 
bread having been previously lifted. 

The United Kingdom situation was particularly interesting 
under the new government. A good number of curbs on foods 
were relaxed or abolished, most notably that on tea. Subsi- 
dies on foods were slashed, beginning in March, reducing them 
over-all 38% or about £160,000,000 by the end of 1952 to an 
annual rate of about £250,000,000. The cost-of-living index 
fell a point in August for the first time in two years—mostly 
because potatoes and apples were cheaper. But the rise from 
an index of 132 in January to 137 in August was almost en- 
tirely the result of the higher cost of food. The second in- 
stalment of subsidy cuts was due in October—it would add 
another 4d. to the weekly cost of one person’s rations—a total 
addition of 1s. 44d., compared with 1s. 6d. forecast by the 
year end. 

Higher prices were agreed upon for several foods imported 
into the United Kingdom: Australian lamb and beef were higher; 
New Zealand meat was up an average of 124%; Australia, New 
Zealand and Denmark were to get 74% more for butter. Bacon 
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was to be slightly cheaper—contracted from Denmark at 2 525. 
6d. per hundredweight, compared with 262s. sd. a year before— 
cooked ham was derationed at a controlled price of 8s. per 
pound compared with 12s. for canned ham. In an effort to close 
the dollar gap, raw material imports were cut, wheat escaped 
but not feeding stuffs nor cotton which for the first seven 
months of 1952 was £91,240,000, compared with £151,159,000 
for the same period in 1951. 

The Irish government removed the last of its food subsidies 
in July and ended rationing. Some prices increased about 50%. 

Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R.—The amount of damage 
to crops caused by drought in some parts of this large area was 
unclear, but in Yugoslavia crops suffered to a degree requiring 
new aid, and much of the Danube basin appeared to be some- 
what similarly afflicted. In the U.S.S.R. itself, G. M. Malenkov 
in his October report to the 19th All-Union Communist Party 
congress indicated the year’s grain crop at 8,000,000,000 poods, 
or about 130,000,000 metric tons, and perhaps 9,000,000 tons 
more than the rather small crop of 1951. Sugar beets and cotton 
were reported as larger than the 1951 crops of 27,000,000 tons 
for the former and 3,750,000 tons for the latter. Individually 
owned animals were believed to have declined in number; col- 
lections were apparently difficult, and still food prices were re- 
ported as having been cut by 10% to 30% in March. Unlike the 
two previous years in each of which the U.S.S.R. agreed to sell 
the United Kingdom 800,000 tons of grains, in 1952 the arrange- 
ment, announced in October, was for only 200,000 tons, mostly 
feed grains. 

Middle East.—Some of this area harvested splendid crops— 
Turkey’s record wheat crop provided a large surplus for export. 
Israel’s food outlook was reported as improved with rising 
food costs curbed. A large crop was harvested in the northern 
Negev. 

Asia.—Japan apparently had a good crop in 1952. Tibet re- 
duced inflation, especially the price of barley, by a ban in the 
largest cities on the manufacture and sale of liquor brewed 
from barley. The rice crop was apparently a reasonably good 
one, but rice for export to the seriously deficient areas did 
not increase much. Ceylon was using modern mechanical equip- 
ment to clear land; 40,000 ac. of new rice lands were brought 
under irrigation. Twelve international farm experts were sent 
to Korea by the Food and Agriculture organization and the U.N. 
Korean Reconstruction agency to develop a five-year agricul- 
tural rehabilitation program. 

International Agricultural Organization.—The Food and 
Agriculture organization continued to operate actively from 
Rome, It., during the year. The council of the F.A.O. met in 
June and approved plans for a multibillion-dollar world food 
reserve against drought and disaster. 

The r950 world census of agriculture, the initial planning for 
which began in 1945 and 1946, slowly approached fruition. As 
of about mid-1952, 78 countries and territories had taken a 
census of agriculture more or less within the proposed frame- 
work. Sixteen more were expected to take such a census in the 
near future. Preliminary census results from 43 countries were 
available. Publication of final results was planned for the sec- 
ond half of 1953. Sixteen European nations considered plans 
for a proposed European “farm pool” to increase exchange of 
agricultural products. 

The International Wheat agreement proceeded into its fourth 
and final year with guaranteed quantities of about 581,000,000 
bu. per year being practically all provided and taken up. But 
in spite of such performance there was growing concern regard- 
ing its prospects of being extended or renewed, primarily be- 
cause of difference, perhaps wide difference, of opinion between 
exporting and importing countries as to an equitable range of 


prices. The operations during recent years at maximum prices, 
provided in the existing agreement, represented rather heavy 
subsidy by exporting countries to importing countries. 

The European Confederation of Agriculture held its fourth 
general assembly at Wiesbaden, Ger., in September. Fifty-five 
countries were represented at the Sixth International Grasslands 
congress at Pennsylvania State college, State College, Pa., in 
August. The International Farm Economists met at East Lan- 
sing, Mich. (See also AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRA- 
TION; BupceT, NaTionaL; Census Data, U.S.; CHEMuRCY; 
Fruit; Horricutture; Irrication; Livestock; METEOROL- 
ocy; Prices; Som Erosion AND Sort CONSERVATION; VEGE- 
TABLES; etc.; and also under principal crops.) GR) 


Agriculture, U.S. Department of: see Government De- 
PARTMENTS AND BurREAUS, U.S. 


Aircraft Manufacture Production of military aircraft 

» in the United States reached 
post-World War II record levels in 1952, as the nation’s air 
rearmament program continued to accelerate the efforts of the 
aircraft manufacturing industry. 

Military production was expected to total about 9,000 planes 
of all types by the end of the year—more than double the 4,300 
military aircraft built in 1951—constituting more than 92% of 
all air-frame weight produced during 1952 by U.S. manufac- 
turers and about 89% of their total sales. 

The monthly output of military planes reached approximately 
goo planes in September. Although several major strikes ham- 
pered production in early fall, deliveries were scheduled to reach 
an anticipated peak of 1,000 to 1,100 military planes per month 
by the end of the year. 

This planned level of production obviously did not represent 
the maximum output that could have been achieved under all- 
out mobilization. It was, however, the peak called for under the 
revised production schedules of the air power build-up. Bud- 
getary limitations forced a downward revision in aircraft pro- 
duction schedules early in 1952 which postponed achievement of 
the 143-wing air force and a proportionately expanded naval air 
arm from mid-1954 to late 1955. 

Despite this so-called “aircraft production stretch-out” in 
Jan. 1952, however, deliveries of military planes continued to 
increase throughout the year toward a unit peak to be reached 
in December. Output, in terms of air-frame weight, was ex- 
pected to rise for several months after December. 

Significant was the fact that the first military planes ordered 
after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea rolled off production 
lines in mid-1952. Delivery of these planes—which were pro- 
duction models in 1950, the year the war started—reflected the 
long lead-time required for production of modern, high-per- 
formance aircraft. 

By the end of 1952, however, the aircraft industry had vir- 
tually completed the initial “tooling-up” phase of the mobili- 
zation effort. It had assembled most of the machines and man- 
power, and had created the materials and component pipe lines 
necessary to meet established production schedules. 

A planned expansion of the industry’s production base, de- 
signed to facilitate rapid achievement of additional production 
in event of all-out war, was also completed in large measure 
during 1952. The major emphasis of this program was centred 
on the establishment of second sources of production for air 
frames, engines, propellers, plane parts and components. 

Appropriations in excess of $16,200,000,000 were provided for 
aircraft procurement during fiscal 1952 (July 1, 1951, through 
June 30, 1952) and in excess of $16,600,000,000 in fiscal 
1953. With fiscal 1951 appropriations, the three-year total 


MASSIVE CONCRETE STRUCTURES for reducing the roar of jet engines being 
tested at a plant in Lockland, O. They were built to protect employees and 
near-by residents from what had been measured as the loudest industrial noise 


exceeded $42,900,000,000. 

Especially important in 1952 was the fact that military funds 
earmarked for research and development were increased sub- 
stantially over preceding years, providing for intensified work 
in developing supersonic aircraft, guided missiles, new arma- 
ment and more powerful engines. 

Although military production dominated the year’s aircraft 
manufacturing effort, the output of private and commercial 
planes also showed substantial increases in 1952. 

Builders of commercial transport planes reported an all-time 
high backlog in July 1952. In that month, they had orders 
from U.S. and foreign air lines for 456 multiengined transport 
aircraft—more than a third as many as were then operated by 
U.S. air lines. 

This record backlog represented approximately 21,000,000 |b. 
of air liners (in air-frame weight) with a total sales value of 
about $473,000,000. The industry had delivered 103 commercial 
transport planes through July and was expected to deliver 97 
additional ones by the end of the year. 

During 1952, several major U.S. air-frame manufacturers 
completed preliminary designs on jet-engined transport aircraft. 
Production actually was under way on the military version of 
a turboprop-powered transport-type plane which also had com- 
mercial air line potentialities. 

Production of lighter utility-type aircraft for civil use was 
expected to exceed 3,100 units for the year with a sales value 
of about $22,000,000. In total units, this was about 800 more 
light aircraft than were built (for civil use) in 1951. The 
light-plane industry had delivered 2,365 aircraft by the end of 
September. 

The tremendous growth in rotary-wing aircraft activity that 
followed the advent of war in Korea continued in 1952. Several 
hundred helicopters were produced during the year (almost 
entirely for military services), and the backlog of unfilled orders 
reached $541,000,000 compared with the 1951 backlog of about 
$500,000,000. 

With mounting orders for both military and civil aircraft, 
the sales volume of the 15 largest air-frame, engine and pro- 
peller companies was expected to reach $5,000,000,000 in 1952, 
almost double the $2,605,000,000 figure of 1951. These 15 
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companies were expected, however, to average approximately the 
same percentage of profits to sales as in 1951—2.1% compared 
with slightly more than 2% the previous year, which was less 
than half the national average. Relative low-profit margins for 
the aircraft industry, compared with the average for all U.S. 
manufacturing industries, was attributed in part to government 
price renegotiation and redetermination policies, as well as to 
the excess profits tax, the effect of strikes in both primary 
and component manufacturing establishments, rising wage rates, 
increased costs of materials and increased costs of hiring and 
training new employees. 

Employment in the industry continued an upward climb 
throughout the year, although hiring dropped to an average of 
about 9,000 per month during the last six months of the year 
compared with about 16,500 per month during the preceding 
year and a half. This tapering-off in employment resulted from 
the “stretch-out” of aircraft production goals during the early 
part of the year. 

At midyear, employment in the aircraft and parts industry 
itself stood at approximately 611,000 and was expected to reach 
666,000 in Dec. 1952. This figure, however, did not include the 
employment requirements of new plants coming into operation 
after July 1952 or plants shifting to aircraft production in that 
period. With these additional facilities in production, employ- 
ment was expected to exceed 700,000 by the year’s end, and 
835,000 by 1954. 

The gravest long-range manpower problem faced by the air- 
craft industry in 1952 was the growing shortage of engineers 
and trained technicians. Constant demands for greater per- 
formance in military planes for the nation’s rearmament re- 
quired that 1 out of every 11 employees be engineering person- 
nel. This was double the engineering manpower requirement 
during Worid War IJ. A steady decline in graduations of engi- 
neers from universities had made the problem more acute. (See 
also AvIATION, CiviL; AVIATION, MILiTaRy; JET PROPULSION; 
MUNITIONS OF WAR.) (DEYCRRS 


Air Crashes: see Disasters. 
Air Forces of the World: see Aviation, Mrzirary. 
Air Mail: see Post OFFice. 


Airports and Flying Fields: see Civit Arronautics Ap- 
MINISTRATION. 


AIR RACES AND RECORDS—ALABAMA 


A 48-year-old aeroplane de- 


Air Races and Records. signer from Oshkosh, Wis., 


won the major award at the International Air exposition spon- 
sored by the Aero club of Michigan at the Detroit-Wayne county 
airport. Zooming around the 374-mi., six-pylon course at an 
average speed of 197.29 m.p.h., Steve Wittman triumphed over 
five top pilots in the Continental Motors Trophy race. John 
Paul Jones of Van Nuys, Calif., victor the previous two years, 
was second in 1952 with a speed of 197.16 m.p.h. 

Wittman gained $2,700 for his victory in the final race on 
Sept. 1 in addition to $1,500 he had won in an elimination heat 
when he set a record of 198.24 m.p.h. for the Continental race. 
The winner flew a needle-nosed 85-h.p. midget plane. Jones had 
established himself as the favourite when he led all qualifiers 
on Aug. 29, covering ten laps around a 24-mi. octagonal layout 
at 203.16 m.p.h. Meet officials announced that it was the first 
time a midget plane had exceeded 200 m.p.h. over such a 
course. 

Exhibitions by jet planes and army bombers were other high- 
lights of the Labor day week-end show, one of the feature 
attractions for visitors being the six-jet Boeing B-47 Stratojet 
medium bomber, which flew a 2,025-mi. course to Detroit from 
the Edwards air force base at Muroc, Calif., in 3 hr. 18 min. 
The plane had a ground speed of 615 m.p.h. and its commander 
was Maj. Orville A. Maki of Ironwood, Mich. Another lure to 
the crowds was a ten-engined B-36 bomber that flew to the field 
from Spokane, Wash., via the north pole in 34 hr. 46 min. 

More than 4o entrants started in the sixth annual transconti- 
nental “Powder Puff derby” from Santa Ana, Calif., to Teter- 
boro, N.J., airport on July 4. The 2,700-mi. race is on a handi- 
cap basis because of the differing speeds of the planes. Shirley 
Blocki and her copilot Martha R. Baechle, both of Long Beach, 
Calif., flying a Cessna 140, were declared the winners. Their 
elapsed time was announced as 22 hr. 38 min. Mrs. Isabelle 
McCrae and Mrs. Betty McNeil of Lemon Grove, Calif., were 
the first to land, after 174 hr. Only 19 of the starting planes 
finished. 

Betty Haas of Scarsdale, N.Y., triumphed in the All-Women’s 
International race from St. Augustine, Fla., to Welland. Ont., 


i i ick airport 
FIRST HELICOPTERS to cross the Atlantic, landing at Prestwic F 
Scot., on July 31, 1952. The U.S. air force craft took off from Westover, Mass., 
on July 15 but were delayed at stopover points by bad weather 
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landing on July 5. Miss Haas finished three minutes ahead of 
Mrs. Elaine Mogelvang of Lockhart, Fla. 

Lieut. Com. Jack Becker, a Jacksonville, Fla., navy pilot, cap- 
tured the unlimited-horsepower closed-course race that featured 
the Greater Miami, Fla., Air show. After annexing the open- 
ing heat at 219 m.p.h., Becker was the only one to finish the 
event the second day when rain and engine troubles forced out 
all his rivals. 

Britain’s greatest aerial exhibition since World War II re- 
sulted in the worst disaster in air show history when a super- 
sonic fighter, a DH 110, disintegrated before the eyes of about 
130,000 onlookers at Farnborough Sept. 6, killing the pilot, his 
aide and 25 spectators. Sixty-three other persons were injured. 
Just before the plane exploded it had plunged downward eight 
miles at more than 700 m.p.h. in a dive faster than sound 
travels. John Derry, 30-year-old ace test pilot, and Tony 
Richards, flight test observer for the de Havilland Aircraft 
company, were the crewmen. (See also AVIATION, MILITARY.) 

(GE, We Jal) 
Air Travel: see Aviation, CrviL. 
A.L.A.: see AmeRIcAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Alabama Alabama, the “heart of Dixie,” was admitted to 
» the union as the 22nd state on Dec. 14, 181g. It 
is bounded on the north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, 
on the south by Florida and the Gulf of Mexico and on the 
west by Mississippi. Called the “Cotton state” or the “Yellow- 
Hammer state,” its area includes 51,078 sq.mi. of land and 531 
sq.mi. of water. 

The 1950 census gave Alabama a population of 3,061,743, 
compared with 2,832,961 in 1940. Of Alabama’s total population, 
43.8% is defined as urban and 56.2% as rural. Birmingham, 
with 326,037 people, is the largest city. Mobile is second with 
129,009. Montgomery, the state capital, has 106,525 citizens. 
Other large cities include Gadsden, 55,725; Tuscaloosa, 46,396; 
Bessemer, 28,445; Anniston, 31,066; Dothan, 21,584; Decatur, 
19,974; Huntsville, 16,437; Phenix City, 23,305; Selma, 22,840. 

The principal elective officials named in 1951 to serve four 
years were: governor, Gordon S. Persons; lieutenant governor, 
James B. Allen; attorney general, Silas Coma Garrett, III; state 
auditor, John Brandon; commissioner of agriculture and indus- 
tries, Frank M. Stewart; secretary of state, Mrs. Agnes Baggett; 
state treasurer, Sibyl Pool; state superintendent of education, 
W. J. Terry. 

History.—Governor Persons took office on Jan. 16, 1951. One 
of the first of his actions was to abolish the use of the lash in 
Alabama’s 35 correctional institutions. Among other accom- 
plishments, he succeeded in increasing the 1% sales tax to 3%, 
the revenue to go to education; obtained a $3 car licence tag, 
effective in 1953; put through a $25,000,000 road bond issue 
in a state vote; and reorganized the state pardon-paroles board 
and the department of corrections and institutions. On Dec. 11, 
1951, Alabama voters rejected a plan to reapportion the state 
legislature, with each of the 67 counties to have a senator, 
instead of the existing 35 upper-house members. A new voter 
qualification law was approved by 369 votes, in a ballot that 
attracted 120,345 voters. Although the new voter registration 
amendment made no mention of race, creed or colour, many 
contended that it was aimed at Negro voters. It required pros- 
pective voters to be of “good character,” to fill out a written 
questionnaire and to sign an anti-Communist oath. The various 
county boards of registrars were to administer the law. 

Education.—During the academic year 1950-51 (ending June 30, 1951) 
the total number of public schools in Alabama was 3,258. Total enrolment 
was 681,007. Of this number, 443,255 were enrolled in elementary schools 
and 237,752 in high schools. There were 13,332 elementary school teachers 


and 8,908 high school teachers. There were 9 state-supported institutions 
of higher learning. In the school year of 1951 there were 32,096 students 
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REFLECTIONS in a pool of oil near Pollard, Ala., the first flowing well in 
the state’s history. The gusher shot up early in 1952 


enrolled on college campuses and a teaching staff of 1,849. Of these, 
8,686 were Negroes, with teachers numbering 192. The total on- and off- 
campus enrolment including attendance at the university centres was 57,- 
206, with 2,391 teachers. Of this enrolment, 9,547 were Negroes, with 
256 Negro teachers. There were 10 denominational and private colleges, 
with an approximate enrolment of 6,778. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs. 
—Amounts spent for public assistance categories in Alabama during the 
1951-52 fiscal year (ending Sept. 30, 1952) and average number of recip- 
ients (in parentheses) during 1951-52 were as follows: old-age assistance, 
$19,101,079.17 (74,834); aid to the blind, $439,723 (1,518); aid to the 
handicapped, $2,305,812.73 (8,604); aid to dependent children, $7,610,- 
767.63 (18,170); aid to children in foster care, $181,545.23 (585); 
temporary aid, $36,634 (133), for a total of $29,675,561.76 for the 
fiscal year. Alabama’s prison population on Oct. 1, 1952, the end of the 
fiscal year, was 4,471. 

Total expenditures for the department of corrections and institutions 
were $3,613,390.07. 

Communications.—The state highway system included 7,805 mi. of roads. 
The county system had 52,641 mi. and there were approximately 3,500 mi. 
of municipal streets. For 1951-52 state highway department expenditures 
for roads were $31,081,988.29. This included $22,977,262.64 for con- 
struction and $8,104,725.65 for maintenance. The estimated railroad 
mileage was 5,400 mi. There were 477,536 telephones in the state dur- 
ing the year. There were 67 public, commercial and private airports, 2 
government fields (Tennessee Valley authority) and 18 that belonged to 
the air force and navy. Included were 1,394 mi. of controlled airways 
and 1,903 mi. of off-airway carrier routes. 


Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1952, there were in Alabama 158 
state banks and x branch, with total deposits of $320,355,573.33. Total 
resources were estimated at $351,179,383.49. There were 71 national 
banks, 25 branches and 4 facilities, which had total deposits of $1,009,- 
625,000 and total resources of $1,093,000,000. On Dec. 31, 1951, a total 
of 8 Alabama savings and loan associations had resources of $13,943,- 
560.16. On the same date, there were 71 credit unions with total resources 
of $9,609,532.94. 

For the year Oct. 1, 1950-Sept. 30, 1951, Alabama’s net receipts from 


Table !.—Leading Agricultural Products of Alabama 


Indicated Average 

1952 1951 1941-50 
GCottonsbales: s-cits sts a aes 825,000 909,000 899,000 
(6Cyl h g ues Oo ae Gee Ses 27,071,000 46,303,000 46,470,000 
Reanuistlb. ess. iis) anges ene 179 200,000 205,620,000 319,829,000 
RlayAtons js) aie. ie. crs 487,000 ~ 556,000 739,000 
Sweet potatoes, bu. ; 1,300,000 1,365,000 4,832,000 
Irish potatoes, bu. ...... 4,118,000 4,216,000 4,047,000 
Otho. polo ag 1 hear a aS 2,772,000 2,052,000 4,650,000 
MOVUSUNS: Dulas he” 5 fis cara nti ab nerat ° 1,672,000 1,584,000 623,000 
SehGhitniehetimoih ol Go 4 9 ple oo 224,000 323,000 461,000 
Reachesnbure. steers oc sco fre take? orc 585,000 256,000 1,036,000 
Becansplbicsabt ss. viasene "ets ue ten « + 14,000,000 26,000,000 12,203,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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all sources totalled $249,825,654.98. Gross disbursements for the same 
period were $359,243,548.75. Net disbursements were $254,525,317.34- 
Agriculture—Alabama’s total principal crop value in 1951 (exclusive 
of livestock, swine and poultry) was $336,300,000, an increase of 15% 
over 1950, The cotton crop (lint and seed) grossed $193,000,000 com- 
pared with $133,000,000 in 1950; peanuts grossed $19,000,000 in 1951. 
The estimated over-all value of Alabama agricultural production ranged 
from $425,000,000 to $450,000,000. Income to Alabama farmers from cat- 
tle sales was expected to be about $50,000,000, compared with $38,000,000 
for 1950; poultry, $30,000,000; dairy products, about $26,000,000. 
Manufacturing.—In 1951, 5,096 Alabama manufacturing establishments 
employed 229,000 persons. Income from pay rolls and profits was $951,- 
000,000. Sales or receipts totalled $2,721,000,000. The primary metals 
industry employed 47,000 workers with sales or receipts totalling $714,- 
000,000; textiles employed 55,000 workers with sales or receipts totalling 
$582,000,000; lumber, 42,000 workers with sales or receipts, $218,000,- 
ooo; food products, 15,000 workers with sales or receipts, $305,000,000. 
(B. Br.) 
Mineral Production.—Table II shows the revised figures on tonnage and 
value of mineral commodities produced in Alabama in 1949 and 1950, 
data for 1951 not being available, and lists all items having a value in 


Table Il.—Mineral Production of Alabama 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 

Minerol Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Cement (bbl.). 10,575,000 $23,176,000 9,394,000 $20,321,000 
Glolystemtn carey 993,000 1,045,000 857,000 934,000 
Cod) itsercmetr an: 14,422,000 88,343,000 12,934,000 79,188,000 
Coke* ar oc 5,833,000 64,332,000 5,161,000 55,493,000 
Ferroalloys* . . 165,000 23,403,000 99,000 14,276,000 
Iron ore . 8,290,000 28,933,000 8,191,000 27,553,000 
Iron, pig* . . 4,307,000 167,984,000 3,664,000 131,162,000 
Limeraencerteesi ns 389,000 3,578,000 359,000 3,203,000 

Petroleum (bbl.). 735,000 462,000 t 
Sand and gravel . 3,616,000 2,464,000 3,297,000 2,268,000 
Sen tn oo 2,588,000 6,038,000 2,637,000 6,040,000 
Other minerals . ag 5,398,000 es 4,398,000 
Tahal kee aeenA eee $158.975,000 $143,905,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
+Value included with other minerals. 


excess of $100,000. Alabaina ranks 3rd among the states as a producer of 
iron ore and bauxite and stands 18th in the value of output, with 1.34% 
of the U.S, total. 


Aland Islands: see FINLAND. 
Alaska Alaska, the northernmost territory of the United 
» States, is separated from Siberian U.S.S.R. by the 
Bering strait. The boundary line follows the international date 
line between Big Diomede Island, which is soviet soil and in the 
eastern hemisphere, and Little Diomede Island, which is on the 
U.S. side in the western hemisphere. These islands are about 
three miles apart. Alaska has an area of 586,400 sq.mi. Its 
population according to the 1950 census was 128,643, compared 
with 72,524 in 1940. The gain of 77.4% in the ten-year period 
did not include the military, naval or coast guard personnel 
stationed in the territory. On the basis of figures determined 
by the Alaska Development board and the continuing high 
influx of civilians and military personnel, the population in 
1952 was conservatively estimated at 160,000. The largest town 
is Anchorage, with a 1950 population of 11,254. Other towns and 
their 1950 populations were as follows: Fairbanks (5,771); 
Juneau (5,596); Ketchikan (5,305); Eastchester (3,096); Sew- 
ard (2,114); Sitka (1,985); Nome (1,876); Kodiak (1,710); 
Petersburg (1,619); Wrangell (1,263). 

The Aleutian Islands, a chain of small islands extending about 
1,200 mi. westward from the extremity of the Alaskan peninsula, 
constitute part of the territory of Alaska. 

History.—The most important event occurring in Alaska in 
1952 was the announcement by the Aluminum Company of 
America of plans to construct a $400,000,000 hydroelectric 
power and aluminum reduction facility in the Taiya valley near 
Skagway. The construction of the project would be accompanied 
by the establishment of a new city of 20,000 persons. The Alcoa 
project, in addition to the $40,000,000 pulp mill already under 
construction at Ketchikan and the nearly completed plywood 
mill at Juneau, promised further stabilization of the economy of 
southeastern Alaska, previously dependent on the seasonal 
salmon and halibut fishing industries. 
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Construction activity continued to reach new highs with de- 
fense construction maintaining the lead. Projects looking to- 
ward the continued development of the territory were under- 
taken or further pursued, particularly in housing, road building 
and airport and harbour improvements. Railroad facilities under- 
went extensive rehabilitation and construction proceeded on the 
large hydroelectric installation at Eklutna near Anchorage. A 
congressional subcommittee held territorial-wide hearings look- 
ing toward simplification and clarification of the federal land 
laws. During the summer, a steamship strike of seven weeks’ 
duration strangled the economic life of the territory and made 
serious inroads into the construction and tourist industries. On 
Sept. 7 the Canadian Pacific railroad luxury liner, the “Princess 
Kathleen,” went aground at Lena point near Juneau and sank a 
few hours later without loss of life. 

A statehood bill for Alaska was passed in the U.S. house of 
representatives in 1951 but failed of passage in the senate in 
1952. 

Chief officers of the territory in 1952: Ernest Gruening, gov- 
ernor since 1939; Joseph W. Kehoe, secretary of Alaska. Elected 
by the people: E. L. Bartlett, delegate in congress; Henry 
Roden, territorial treasurer; Frank A. Metcalf, highway engi- 
neer; J. Gerald Williams, attorney general; Henry Benson, 
commissioner of labour. 

Education.—At the close of the 1951-52 school year Alaska had a total 
elementary and secondary classroom enrolment of 20,936 students and 748 
teachers. Total territorial expenditure for the support of the public schools 
for that period, exclusive of administration and construction costs, was 

2,767,302. The commissioner of education was Everett R. Erickson. 

Banking and Finance.—In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, terri- 
torial tax collections amounted to $15,100,543, an increase of 34.15% 
over the previous year. The territorial treasury had a net cash balance 
of $9,007,492.13 as of June 30, 1952. Funds of the territory were 
deposited in the 15 territorial and 5 national banks which had a com- 
bined capital of $2,244,600, net undivided profits of $1,586,623.89 and 
total deposits of $124,270,559.10. The territory had no bonded indebted- 
ness. 

Agriculture.—The total value of crop and livestock production in 1952 
was $4,870,960, compared with $2,186,233 for the previous year. Dairy 
products accounted for more than half of the agricultural income with 
livestock, vegetables, poultry products and grains following in that order. 
The average annual take from fur farming and fur trapping over the 
past ten years, exclusive of the fur seals taken under treaty regulation, 
was $2,378,418. 

Fisheries.—Alaska’s salmon pack, considered the largest in the world, 
totalled 3,505,500 cases in 1952 with a value of about $90,000,000. The 
halibut, shrimp, crab and cod fishery brought the total value of the sea 
food pack of the territory up to more than $110,000,000 for the year. 

Mineral Production.—In 1952 a sizeable iron deposit was discovered 
near Klukwan. During the year several major petroleum producers ini- 
tiated extensive exploration programs in the territory. (ER. Gr.) 

The following table shows the tonnage and value of mineral production 


in Alaska in 1949 and 1950, data for 1951 not being available, and lists 
all items having values in excess of $100,000. 


Mineral Production of Alaska 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Och erakse cos) (eklat > 412,000 $3,033,000 434,000 $3,309,000 
Goldt(oz)irwais meno) 289,000 10,125,000 229,000 8,030,000 

Sand and gravel . . . . 3,050,000 2,377,000 2 * 
Tin concentrate. .... g 170,000 2 115,000 
Other minerals . 2,147,000 tks 4,095,000 
Total . $17,852,000 $15,549,000 


*Value included with ther minerals, 

». A people’s republic in the western part of the 
Albania. Balkan peninsula, Albania is bounded north and 
east by Yugoslavia, south by Greece and west by the Adriatic 
sea. Area: 11,100 sq.mi. Pop.: (1930 census) 1,003,097; (mid- 
1951 est.) 1,200,000. Language: literary Albanian and two 
spoken dialects, the Gheg dialect north of the Shkumbi river 
and the Tosk in the south. Religion: Moslem 65%, Greek Ortho- 
dox 23%, Roman Catholic 11%. Chief towns (1949 est.): 
Tirané (cap., 40,000); Scutari or Shkodér (30,000) ; Koritsa or 
Korcé (28,000); Elbasan (18,000). Chairman of the presidium 
of the people’s assembly in 1952, Omer Nishani; prime minister, 
minister of foreign affairs and of national defense, Gen. Enver 


Hoxha. 


History.—During 1952 Albania lived through another year of 
its precarious existence as a soviet satellite state, cut off from 
the rest of the eastern European bloc, without any important 
change of its political or economic structure. There was ample 
evidence that the Communist government was so preoccupied 
with the maintenance of the regime in power and with the 
problems arising from the country’s isolation that it was unable 
to make any marked progress toward its main aims—collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture and industrialization. This was borne out 
during the second congress of the Albanian Workers’ (Com- 
munist) party held in Tirané in March and April. The prime 
minister, General Hoxha, who made the principal speech, de- 
clared: “We have to admit that the Two-Year Agricultural plan 
was not properly organized or carried out. . . . This has re- 
sulted in a decrease in the individual production of the peas- 
ants.” This two-year plan (1949-50) should have been followed 
by a five-year plan, which was in fact officially inaugurated in 
1951, but because of the regime’s political instability it was 
not actually launched until the summer of 1952, leaving the 
government three and a half years in which to reach its goals. 
It was not surprising therefore that the Communist party con- 
gress was held in an atmosphere of almost unrelieved gloom, or 
that it was followed by the dismissal of four ministers for 
inefficiency, including Manush Muftin, deputy premier and 
member of the Politburo, and Iosip Pashko, minister of state 
control and secretary of the central committee of the party. 

The theme of the country’s isolation was underlined by fre- 
quent announcements throughout the year about the activities 
of hostile agents introduced illegally into the country by AI- 
bania’s neighbours, Greece and Yugoslavia, supported by Great 
Britain and the United States. The government also complained 
of continuous frontier violations by Greek and Yugoslav troops, 
including armed raids on frontier villages. 

Meanwhile the U.S.S.R. continued to exploit the Albanian 
economy to its own advantage without committing itself to 
Albania’s defense. It consistently refused to grant Albania a 
mutual defense treaty. Nevertheless, although no official in- 
formation was forthcoming, it became clear that there was a 
change in emphasis in Soviet-Albanian relations which was also 
reflected inside the Albanian Communist hierarchy. For the 
first time the Albanian press referred to the presence of non- 
Russian technicians in Albanian industries (Bulgarian experts 
were specifically named), a development which gave rise to the 
belief that the soviet government considered Albania too isolated 
and exposed for a large number of soviet engineers and tech- 
nicians. The soviet minister, D. S. Chuvakhin, was recalled to 
Moscow, and Tuk Jakova, a former deputy prime minister who 
had lost his post during the ascendancy of Gen. Mehmet Shehu, 
the minister of the interior, returned to favour. 

No settlement was reached in the dispute between Albania 
and Great Britain over the Corfu channel mining incident in 
which 44 British lives were lost in 1947. (M. Mack.) 


‘Education.—Schools (1949): elementary 1,910, pupils 162,000; higher 
elementary 145, secondary 20, total pupils 19,140; a teachers’ college 
was opened at Tirané in 1946; Enver Hoxha announced in Moscow in 
Oct. 1952 that Albania had five institutions of higher education. 

Finance.—Budget (1951 est.): revenue 9,500,000,000 leks, expenditure 
9,100,000,000 leks including 3,607,000,000 leks invested in the national 
economy. Monetary unit: lek with official exchange rates of 12.50 to the 
rouble and so to the U.S. $1. 

Transport and Communications——Roads (1949): 1,766 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 500, commercial 1,240. Railways 
(1951): c. 81 mi., i.e., normal gauge lines linking Durazzo with Tirané 
and Elbasan via Kavajé-Peqin. Radio receiving sets (1950): 40,025. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1947 est.): maize 140,000; 
wheat 54,000; (1935-39 average): oats 10,300; barley 4,700; olives 
17,000; tobacco (1939-41) 2,500. Livestock (1946 est.): sheep 1,548,- 
000; goats 854,000; cattle 345,000; pigs 35,000; horses 50,000; asses 
40,000. 

Industry— Crude oil output: (1950) 131,500 metric tons. A textile 
works was opened at Fier in Nov. 1951 with a planned yearly produc- 
tion of 20,000,000 m. of cotton fabrics. A sugar refinery was completed 
in 1951 at Malik with a production capacity of 10,000 tons. 
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Alberta The most westerly of the three prairie provinces of 
* Canada, Alberta was created by parliament in 1905. 

Area: 255,285 sq.mi., of which 6,485 sq.mi. are water; pop.: 

(1951) 939,501. Largest city: the provincial capital, Edmonton 

(1951) 158,709; metropolitan area, 172,112. 

History.—The 57-member legislature wound up its business 
in April 1952 and Social Credit Premier Ernest C. Manning 
called an election for Aug. 5. It was hotly contested; the princi- 
pal issue between the Social Crediters and the Liberals was their 
stand on the export of natural gas. The Social Crediters decided 
upon limited export because proven reserves had been estab- 
lished to meet Alberta needs for a minimum of 30 years; the 
Liberals claimed that export of natural gas would curtail the 
movement of industry to Alberta. When the returns were in, 
the Social Crediters had won their fifth straight election victory 
with 52 seats out of 61 (four new seats came from the 1950 
Redistribution act which went into force in 1952). Premier 
Manning continued to place conservative financing ahead of 
Social Credit theories, and Alberta continued to enjoy unprece- 
dented prosperity based on the oil and gas boom. 

After a two-year investigation, the Alberta health survey 
committee made 87 recommendations, including the establish- 
ment of a complete program of health insurance, expansion of 
the provincial health department (to include child and ma- 
ternal health, dental health and industrial hygiene) and sub- 
sidies to rural doctors. A special legislative committee made 22 
recommendations for improvement of the Alberta workmen’s 
compensation act, including elimination of the waiting period, 
increase of disability payments and increase of payments to 
child dependents. 


Communication.—In 1951, at a cost of more than $10,000,000, Alberta 
completed dirt work and gravelling on 949 mi. of highway, surfaced 312 
mi. of main highway and rebuilt 327 mi. of main and secondary roads. 
Plans were announced for five main north-south highways. A new bridge 
across the Athabasca river at Athabasca was opened June 1952 and stimu- 
lated development of the country northward. 

Finance.—Bank clearings during 1951 totalled $2,963,850,000, compared 
with $2,626,870,000 for 1950; bank debits were $6,241,574,500 and 
$5,631,919,900 for those respective years. 

Agriculture.—Despite the oil and natural gas boom, Alberta’s production 
mainstay continued to be agriculture. Estimated values for 1951 (with 
1950 figures in parentheses) were: over-all production, $752,710,000 
($561,836,000); grain, 387,613,000 bu. worth $444,060,000 (250,183,- 
ooo bu. and $301,048,000); fodder crops, 3,661,000 tons worth $52,704,- 
000 (2,186,000 tons and $32,995,000); livestock marketings, 478,300 
cattle, 82,760 sheep, 958,143 hogs worth $166,307,000 (or $13,950,000 
more than in 1950); dairy products, $44,182,000 ($40,444,000). 

Furs and Fisheries——The 1951 fur crop sold for $2,530,000, compared 
with $1,888,918 for 1950. The 1951 fish harvest totalled 8,399,000 lb. 
worth $862,000 (1950: 7,066,750 lb. and $767,887). 

Industry—During 1951, 15 new industries having a total capital out- 
lay of $86,500,000 and providing 2,800 jobs were started. There were 750 
other major industries in existence, producing in 1951 manufactures 
worth $421,750,000 (1950: $389,200,000). Trade figures for 1951, with 
1950 in parentheses, were: wholesale, $480,000,000 {($430,000,000) ; 
retail, $831,300,000 ($747,690,000). 

Minerals—By 1952 Canada had become ninth among the world’s oil- 
producing nations, and Alberta produced 96% of Canada’s oil. During 
1951 Alberta’s wells yielded 45,915,385 bbl. of oil worth $116,819,58r, 
compared with 27,149,232 bbl. worth $80,568,178 in 1950. In 1951, 1,179 
wells were drilled, of which 763 became producers (1950: 1,009 drillings 
and 752 producers). A major discovery was reported in the Peace river 
district; a 711-mi. oil pipe line between Edmonton and Vancouver was 
under construction; uranium ore was found north of Athabasca lake. Coal 
production for 1951 totalled 7,661,276 tons, worth $41,000,000 (1950: 
8,118,206 tons; $41,631,000). 

BrBLIoGRAPHY.—Jean Burnet, Next-Year Country 
Liddell, This Is Alberta (1952). 


(1952), Ken E. 
(C. Cy.) 


Alcohol industrial Ethyl alcohol (methanol) continued 
’ + in ample to surplus supply in 1952, 
with United States production apparently exceeding the 444,925,- 
o11 proof gallons of 1951. Prices declined from approximately 
go cents per gallon at the beginning of the year to about 70 
cents for the natural denatured grade in tanks and less for the 
synthetic product derived in increasing amounts from petroleum. 

The quantity of molasses required for this product decreased 
as production of the synthetic produce expanded. The five-year 
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chemical plan of the U.S.S.R. called for boosting the production 
of synthetic ethyl alcohol by 1955 by about 75%, compared 
with 1950 production. (J. K. R.) 


Alcoholic Foundation, Inc. (Alcoholics Anonymous): 
see SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Alcoholic Intoxication: see INToxIcATION, ALCOHOLIC. 
Alcoholic Liquor: see BrEwinc AND BEER; Liquors, ALCo- 
HOLIC; WINES. 

Aleutian Islands: see ALASKA. 


Alexander of Tunis, Harold Rupert Leofric 


1st EARL, OF ERRIGAL (1891- De 
George Alexander, British field marshal, was born on 
Dec. 10. He was educated at Harrow and Sandhurst and commis- 
sioned in rgri in the Irish guards. He served on the western 
front during World War I, receiving the distinguished service 
order and the military cross. At the beginning of World War II 
he commanded the rst division in France and was responsible 
for the evacuation of more than 300,000 men of the British 
expeditionary force from the beaches of Dunkirk. In early 1942 
he went to Burma where he was in charge of the retreat from 
that country. In August of the same year he was appointed com- 
mander in chief, middle east, and it was under him that the 
German and Italian armies were driven out of Libya. In Feb. 
1943 he became deputy commander in chief, North Africa, under 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower and later, in Nov. 1944, supreme 
Allied commander in the Mediterranean area. On June 4, 1944, 
Rome was taken by his armies and in May 1945 Field Marshal 
Alexander, as he then was, signed an armistice with the defeated 
German commander in Italy. In 1946 he was created a viscount 
and in the same year took office as governor genera! of Canada. 
His term of office as governor general was twice extended, but 
on Jan. 28, 1952, it was announced that he was to become 
British minister of defense from March 1. In June he went to 
Korea and Japan for military discussions. He left Tokyo for the 
U.S. and Canada on June 18 to confer with Gen. Omar Bradley. 
Lord Alexander returned to London on June 25. 


Alfalfa: see Hay. 


Algeria A French territory of North Africa, Algeria is sit- 

* uated between Morocco (west) and Tunisia (east), 
with the status of government-general of the French union. 
Total area: 846,124 sq.mi., administered in two parts: northern 
Algeria (80,966 sq.mi.), comprising the overseas départements 
of Algiers, Oran and Constantine; and the four territories of 
southern Algeria (765,158 sq.mi.). Pop.: (1948 census) 8,681,- 
785 including 816,993 (9.4%) in the southern territories; (1951 
est.) 8,930,000. Arabs and Berbers, who are Moslem, consti- 
tute 86.7% of the population; Europeans (1936) 987,252, 
mainly Roman Catholic; Jews (1949 est.) 130,000. Chief towns 
(1948 census): Algiers (cap. 315,210); Oran (256,661); Con- 
stantine (118,774); Bone (102,823); Tlemcen (69,668). Gov- 
ernor general in 1952: Roger Léonard. 

History.—In 1952 the Algerian assembly expressed its hope 
for wider economic, administrative and political autonomy, but 
at the same time asked for further financial help from France. 

A French periodical launched a campaign for “the nationaliza- 
tion of the Sahara.” This meant that France should have direct 
control over the Saharan territories, many of which were in fact 
controlled from Algeria. Protests were voiced in Algiers. 

In April the 52 persons accused of plotting against the secu- 
rity of the state (the Blidah conspiracy) were tried by the 
Algiers court, and demonstrations took place. Messali Hadj, 
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leader of the extremist Mouvement pour le Triomphe des 
Libertés Démocratiques, was sentenced to reside under sur- 
veillance in France. 

The four-year plan, taking account of the increase in popula- 
tion, made considerable provision for the development of agri- 
cultural resources and envisaged giving certain workers profes- 
sional training for jobs in France. The harvest was to a large 
extent enough for local requirements. 


Education.—Schools (1951): pupils, primary 350,000; secondary 24,- 
000; technical 3,000; University of Algiers, students 5,000. 

_ Finance.—Budget (1951-52 est.); balanced at 72,000,000,000 fr. Note 
circulation (Dec. 1951) 71,000,000,000 fr. Algerian franc= metropolitan 
franc, with an exchange rate of 350 to the U.S. dollar in 1952. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 201,126,000,000 fr. (including rsr,- 

778,000,000 fr. from France); exports 121,437,000,000 fr. (including 
80,266,000,000 fr. to France and 11,600,000,000 fr. to Great Britain). 


Principal exports: wine, cereals, iron ore, vegetables, citrus fruits, 
phosphates. 
Transport and Communications.—Railways (1950) 4,500 km.;_ state 


roads 8,ooo km.; secondary roads 26,000 km. Motor vehicles licensed 
(1950) 173,000. Ships entered (1951): Algiers 2,185; Oran 1,519. Air- 
craft landed 10,108. 


Agriculture-—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): wheat 1,061,000; barley 
575,000; Oats 152,000; citrus fruits (1950) 250,000; olives (1950) 100,- 
000; figs (1950) 50,000; dates (1950) 20,000; potatoes (1950) 210,000; 
other vegetables 250,000; tobacco (1950) 19,000; alfa grass 250,000; 
cork 50,000; wine 13,743,000 hl. Livestock: cattle 800,000; sheep 5,300,- 
000; goats 3,200,000; horses (1950) 220,000; mules 230,000; asses 
330,000; camels 150,000. 

Industry.—Mineral production (metric tons, 1951): coal 250,000; iron 
ore 2,822,000; phosphates 769,000; zinc 21,000. Industrial production 
(in metric tons): cement (1951) 448,000; superphosphates (1950) 90,- 
853,000; paper (1950) 12,000,000; pig iron (1950) 5,900,000; copper 
wire (1950) 3,500,000; matches (million boxes, 1950) 181,000,000; 
electricity, 665,000,000 kw.hr. (Hu. De.) 


« United States.—When congress passed the Alien 
Aliens. Registration act of 1940, all aliens living in the 
United States 30 days or longer were required to be registered 
and fingerprinted. During the registration period of Aug. 27 to 
Dec. 26, 1940, 5,009,857 aliens registered. The Internal Secu- 
rity act of 1950 amended the Alien Registration act of 1940, 
by requiring that every alien resident in the United States must 
report his address during the first ten days of January of each 
year. During 1951 approximately 2,365,000 alien reports were 
received, of which 100,000 were not tabulated because of in- 
complete information. The 1951 figures were not completely 
comparable with the 1940 figures since in 1951 only alien resi- 
dents were required to furnish reports. The seven largest 
nationality groups who reported in 1951 were: Mexico (324,- 
104); Italy (229,062); Canada (217,397); Poland (213,319); 
Great Britain (192,723); U.S.S.R. (126,010); and Germany 
(118,003). 

Naturalizations —The number of naturalizations, which de- 
clined rapidly after the peak year in 1944, for the first time took 
a sharp upward trend in the year ended June 30, 1952, to 
88,655 or 33,939 higher than the 54,716 naturalized in the fiscal 
year 1951. One factor that changed the trend was the immigra- 
tion of war brides and displaced persons after the termination 
of World War II. Many of these immigrants had lived in the 
United States long enough to meet the residence requirements 
and were becoming eligible for naturalization. Other factors 
probably accelerated alien interest in naturalization: (1) the 
military situation in Korea; (2) the alien address program, 
which reminded aliens of their alien status; and (3) the fact 
that companies engaged in defense production hired only citi- 
zens or aliens who had made a declaration of intention to 
become a citizen. 

Of the 88,655 persons naturalized, 26,920 were naturalized 
under the general provisions of the nationality laws. Two-thirds 
of those who received certificates were persons married to citi- 
zens. This group, no doubt, included many war brides who had 
come to the United States since World War II. A total of 
1,585 were military naturalizations. 

Three-fourths of the 2,163 petitions denied were rejected 
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because the petitioners withdrew or failed to prosecute the 
petition. Another principal cause of denial was lack of knowl- 
edge and understanding of the fundamentals of the history, 
principles and form of government of the United States. All 
except 4 of the 279 certificates of naturalization revoked during 
the year were initiated by the foreign service of the state depart- 
ment because naturalized citizens became residents of foreign 
states within five years of naturalization. In 4 cases action was 
initiated by the immigration and naturalization service because 
naturalization had been fraudulently or illegally procured. In 
addition to those persons whose United States citizenship was 
revoked, there were 3,265 persons who expatriated themselves 
by affirmative action; 1,186 by voting in a foreign political 
election or plebiscite; 676 through residence in a foreign state; 
622 by naturalization in a foreign state; 370 by serving in the 
armed forces of a foreign state; and 411 for other reasons. 


Principal Countries of Former Allegiance of Persons Naturalized in U.S. 
Years ended June 30 


Former nationality 1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 

British, Ss Seen 14,993 10,867 12,697 13,284 12,361 
Germany <a a5 esl ou 13,538 5,439 6,065 SC} YMML 7,486 
Gdnadian “so: areas 10,004 5,872 5,882 5,347 3,860 
Halian. 5 ova. al eee ene 9,720 5,975 8,743 8,301 9,452 
Polishes #2./'suzg serereaucumenis, Re 5,858 3,100 3,793 4,371 3,136 
U.S.S.R 2,851 1,830 2,122 2,752 3,143 
IM@XiCON |G caren eeesls en ers 2,496 1,969 2,323 D227 1,895 
Filipino’). 98 is 1,813 LS) 3,257 3,478 5,768 
Other cc Ads sents sare 27,832 18,069 21,464 21,057 21,049 

Wotait wen, ta see 88,655 54,716 66,346 66,594 70,150 


New Legislation—The major legislative project of the fiscal 
year continued to be the work begun early in 1950 on omnibus 
bills having for their purpose the recodification, and in many 
particulars the revision, of existing laws relating to immigration 
and nationality. These bills culminated in H.R. 5678, 82nd 
congress, which was enacted over the president’s veto on June 
27, 1952, and became public law 414. The Immigration and 
Nationality act of 1952 recodified and amended most of the 
existing laws on the subject. 

Other public laws introduced in the 82nd congress relating 
to or affecting the work of the service and enacted during the 
year included the act of July 12, 1951 (public law 78), amend- 
ing the Agricultural act of 1949; the act of Oct. 19, 1951 (pub- 
lic law 181), terminating the state of war between the United 
States and Germany; the act of March 20, 1952 (public law 
283), creating a penalty for harbouring or concealing illegally 
entered aliens, and making it a criminal offense to transport 
certain illegally entered aliens with knowledge of such status; 
the act of April 9, 1952 (public law 307), making special quota 
immigration visas available to certain alien sheepherders; the act 
of June 18, 1952 (public law 395), facilitating the acquisition 
of detention facilities. (See also IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION ; 
Law.) (A. R. My.) 

United Kingdom.—The number of aliens registered in the 
United Kingdom on June 30, 1952, was 384,488 (males 229,917; 
females 154,571), of whom 128,546 were living in the metro- 
politan police district (London). The figure on June 30, 1951, 
had been 411,238 and on Jan. 1, 1952, was 401,151. The prin- 
cipal nationalities represented on June 30, 1952, and the number 
of each compared with the corresponding figures at the same 
date in 1951 were: Austrian 9,243 (10,348); Czechoslovak 
4,441 (6,103); Danish 4,142 (5,255); Dutch 8,524 (9,360); 
French 15,225 (16,342); German 42,433 (45,285); Hungarian 
4,101 (4,760); Italian 31,379 (25,396); Latvian 11,934 (13,- 
436); Lithuanian 5,436 (6,388); Norwegian 5,258 (5,485); 
Polish 129,575 (143,253); Russian, including White Russian, 
24,477 (26,078) ; Spanish 4,210 (4,016) ; Swiss 12,579 (12,933); 
U.S. 17,318 (17,400); Yugoslav 8,743 (9,431). The total 
included more than 7,000 aliens to whom no nationality could 
be attributed. 

The number of incoming foreign travellers to the United 
Kingdom in the 12 months up to Sept. 30, 1952, was 811,211, 
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compared with 756,579 for the 12 months previous to Sept. 39, 
IQSI. 

In April 1952 the immigration inspection of passengers com- 
ing from Northern Ireland and the Republic of Ireland to Great 
Britain was abolished. In the same month an arrangement was 
made with the other signatories of the Brussels treaty—Bel- 
gium, France, Luxembourg and the Netherlands—to waive the 
requirement of individual passports for persons under the age of 
21 travelling in a party of from 5 to 50 persons (excluding the 
leader) from one of the five countries to visit any of the others. 
Consular conventions with the United States and Sweden came 
into force in Sept. 1952. In October the United Kingdom con- 
cluded a visa abolition agreement with Turkey. As a result of 
earlier agreements, the nationals of the following countries were 
not required to obtain visas to travel to the United Kingdom: 
Belgium, Cuba, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Liechtenstein, 
Luxembourg, Monaco, the Netherlands, Norway, San Marino, 
Sweden, Switzerland and the United States. 

During the first nine months of 1952 nearly 26,000 permits 
were issued to allow foreigners to come and work in the United 
Kingdom for periods of varying length. Nearly 15,000 of these 
were for domestic employment in private households, hospitals 
and institutions, 2,700 for posts in industry and commerce and 
2,700 for entertainment engagements. In addition, the recruit- 
ment of Italian men to work in undermanned industries con- 
tinued. 

From Jan. 1, 1952, the 15,000 former members of the German 
armed forces, 8,500 former Ukrainian prisoners of war and 1,000 
Italian former prisoners of war who volunteered to remain in 
the U.K. to work in agriculture, instead of accepting repatria- 
tion at the end of 1948, were free to take any work they could 
obtain. In June 1952, former members of the Polish forces who 
were allowed to remain in the United Kingdom after demobiliza- 
tion, but who were subject to certain restrictions on their free- 
dom to set up in business or to take employment, were released 
from these. 

Between Jan. r and Oct. 1, 1952, 4,171 new applications for 
naturalization were lodged, compared with 3,576 for the same 
period in 1951. Certificates granted during the same period 
numbered 2,533. During the same period 3,712 foreign women 
who had married British subjects and 695 minors acquired Brit- 
ish nationality by registration as citizens of the United King- 
dom and colonies, compared with 4,528 and 768 respectively 
during the first nine months of rg5r. (T. G. W.) 


Alimentary System, Disorders of: see Stomacu Anp IN- 
TESTINES, DISEASES OF THE. 


Allergy The scope of allergy had widened by 1952 to include 
* a number of diseases in which allergic reactions may 
play an important role. This group includes rheumatic fever, 
periarteritis nodosa and several others referred to as collagenous 
diseases. 

The cause of these conditions is related to development of 
hypersensitiveness to certain bacteria or drugs. This hyper- 
sensitiveness brings about changes in the connective tissue of 
the walls of arteries and elsewhere in the body. 

Much work had been done on the role of the adrenal glands 
in allergic manifestations. In acute allergic disorders, such as 
severe, intractable asthma, nasal allergy, and urticaria, corti- 
costeroids such as ACTH and cortisone are helpful in treatment. 
However, the administration of these drugs is not without dan- 
ger and they should not be prescribed for ambulatory patients. 
It is necessary to hospitalize the patient and to study him care- 
fully before the drugs are given. He must be watched con- 
tinuously during the period of drug administration. Hormone 
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therapy is not a substitute for the proper and adequate study 
and management of the allergic patient. It is, rather, a proce- 
dure which should be used in emergencies and only for a rela- 
tively short time. 

Intermittent positive pressure oxygen therapy had been used 
a great deal in the treatment of certain complications of 
bronchial asthma, such as pulmonary emphysema. This work 
was stimulated by an increased awareness of the role which 
these secondary changes play in the continuation of asthmatic 
manifestations. 

The medical profession was becoming increasingly aware of 
the importance which drugs play in producing allergic mani- 
festations. Whenever a patient develops unusual manifestations 
during the course of treatment for any condition, there exists 
the possibility that the very drugs that are administered to 
that patient for the relief of his symptoms may be responsible 
for the new symptoms. More and more, the problem was becom- 
ing not what drugs to give, but what drugs to cut. For example, 
the ointments which are prescribed for the relief of itching in 
allergic dermatoses may aggravate and contribute to the patient’s 
symptoms. 

Focuses of infection were believed to play a relatively un- 
important role in the causation of allergic manifestations. If a 
patient has bad or abscessed teeth or bad tonsils, they should 
be removed, not because he is allergic but because such infec- 
tions in themselves constitute an indication for the procedures. 

Sensitization tests, such as skin testing, were believed to be 
important in the diagnosis of allergy, and yet by themselves do 
not constitute an allergic diagnosis. They are merely a guide 
which should be used in conjunction with the findings obtained 
from the history, physical examination, trial diets and environ- 
mental changes in directing the course to be followed in the 
management of the allergic patient. 

The therapeutic results obtained in the treatment of children 
demonstrated the importance of the early diagnosis and early 
management of allergy in infants and children. No child or 
infant is too young to be subjected to a proper study of an 
allergic condition, because such early treatment may avoid com- 
plications which might make treatment difficult later on. 

(See also CorTISONE, HYDROCORTISONE AND CORTICOTROPIN.) 

(LEH Gs 
Alloys: see MeTatiurcy. 
Almonds: see Nuts. 


Aluminum World production of aluminum increased by 

: * 19% in 1951, with 38% of the increase in the 
United States, 16% in Canada, 16% in Germany and 10% in 
France. Great Britain was the only major producer showing a 
drop in output. 


Table !.— World Production of Aluminum 


(In thousands of short tons) 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Austria. . 5.8 11 5.0 14,7 16.4 19.8 29.1 
Canada . . eyes yee ye! 299.0 367.1 369.5 396.9 447.) 
France. . . 41.0 52.9 58.6 71.4 S97 66.9 100.4 
Germany. . 222 dob ao 8.0 31.8 30.7 81.7 
Great Britain 35.7 35.4 32.4 33.6 34.0 33.0 31.1 
Leia rn a) i 4.8 12.2 27.6 36.5 28.3 40.9 54.8 
Japonica. 18.1 3.5 3.0 Wide 23.4 27.3 40.5 
Norway .. =H 18.4 23:9, 34.2 38.6 S13 56.5 
Switzerland . 5.5 14.4 20.3 20.9 23.1 21.2 26.5 
ULS:S:Ravi eis 952 1152 132 2 1542 1822 2102 2202 
United States 495.1 409.6 571.8 623.5 603.5 718.6 836.9 
Others. . 13.6 237, 15.8 25.7 29.7 19.4 39.2 
Total.) . 958 870 1,189 1,398 1,441 1,647 1,964 


United States.—The salient statistics of the aluminum in- 
dustry in the United States, as reported by the U.S. bureau of 
mines, are shown in Table II. 

Although production increased in each succeeding quarter 
from the end of 1949 to mid-1952, demand was consistently 


ALUMINUM COAL BARGE built complete in England, being transported by 


diesel 


resistance to corrosion 


tractor en route to Cardiff for export. 
shortage of barges but the aluminum alloy had advantages over steel, 
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Steel shortages resulted in a 


Table !l_—Data of Aluminum Industry in U.S. 


(In thousands of short tons) 


1946 

Production, primary. 409.6 
Imports, primary. . . 42.6 
Exports, primary . 16.7 
Producers’ stocks . —26.3 
Available new supply . 461.9 
Secondary recovery 278.1 
From old scrap 90.5 
Secondary imports . . 14.5 
fFotal’supply:. . & %. « 566.9 
Consumption, primary . Sf at 


1947 1948 
571.8 623.5 
15.6 89.1 
62.3 49.1 
+0.8 +2.4 
524.2 661.9 
344.8 286.8 
163.8 95.6 
US.7. 71.7 
703.7 829.2 
571.8 684.6 


including 

1949 1950 1951 
603.5 718.6 836.9 
85.2 187.8 141.6 
36.8 20.5 12.0 
+15.9 —12.5 —8.5 
636.0 898.4 975.0 
180.8 243.7 2792 
44.6 76.4 712 
40.1 68.0 20.0 
720.7 1,042.8 1,066? 
636.0 897.8 975.3 


ahead of supply. The output in the first nine months of 1952 
reached 701,961 short tons, 11% over that of the same period 


of 1951, with 14 reduction plants in operation in June 1952 


melt 


Aug. 1952 the price of aluminum was increased 1 cent per 


pound, to 1g cents for pig and 20 cents for ingot. 


Ambassadors and Envoys. 


and from the United States, as of Oct. 1, 


To the United States 


*Naim, H. R. H. Sardar Mohammed. 


*Paz, Hipdlito J. . . . + % . = 
*Spender, Sir Percy C.. « « « « 
*Loewenthal, Max... + s+ = 
*Silvercruys, Baron. . « + 2 6 « 
*Andrade, Don Victor . . . « « 
*Salles, Walther Moreira. . . « 


*Barrington, James. . + + + + « 
*Kimny, Nong « « « + 
*Wrong, Hume . . . > + « « « 
*Corea, Sir Claude . . - +s > 
*Nieto del Rio, Félix. . . + + 

*Koo, V. K. Wellington. . . 5 
*Restrepo-Jaramillo, Don Cipriano 
*Oreamuno, Don J. Rafael . . - 
*Concheso, Aurelio F. 
*Prochazka, Viadimir. . . . + + 
*Kauffmann, Henrik de. . . + + 
*Thomen, Luis Francisco. . « + + 
Concha-Enriquez, Pedro®. ne 
*Abdul Rahim, Mohammed Kamil 4 
*Castro, Don Héctor David . . - 
Kaiv, Johannes? . . . 
*Imru, Ras H.S.. « «© © + © © « 
Nykopp, Johan A. « » » + «© + 
*Bonnet, Henri . + + «© © © # & 
Krekeler, Heinz L.8 . . + + + + 


ope oct ceva cy ® 


. 


Country 


Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 


. Brazil 


Bulgaria? 
Burma 
Cambodia 
Canada 
Ceylon 


. Chile 
. China 
. Colombia 


Costa Rica 


. Cuba 
. Czechoslovakia 


Denmark 
Dominican Rep. 
Ecuador 

Egypt 


El Salvador 


. Estonia 


Ethiopia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 


(Gea Ro) 


The following is a list of 
ambassadors and envoys to 


1952. 
From the United States 


*Ward, Angus 

*Nufer, Albert F. 

*Jarman, Pete 

*Thompson, Llewellyn E., Jr.! 
*Cowen, Myron M. 

*Sparks, Edward J. 

* Johnson, Herschel V. 


*Sebald, William J. 
*Heath, Donald R.3 

*W oodward, Stanley 
*Satterthwaite, Joseph C, 
*Bowers, Claude G. 
Rankin, Karl L.4 
*Waynick, Capus M. 
*Fleming, Philip B. 
*Beaulac, Willard L. 
*Wadsworth, George? 
*Anderson, Eugenie 
*Phelps, Phelps 

*Daniels, Paul C. 
*Caffery, Jefferson 
*Duke, Angier B. 
(Legation at Tallinn closed) 
*Childs, J. Rives 

McFall, Jack K. 
*Dunn, James C. 
Donnelly, Walter J.! 


To the United States 


*Franks, Sir Oliver Shewell . . 
*Politis, Athanase G.. . 
*Toriello, Don Guillermo . . 


*Léger, Jacques. . . Ps 
*Valle, Don Rafael Hekoders 5 
Weal emis! a oo s 


Thors; Thotse) sis. /6- s: < 
*Mehta, Gaganvihari Lallubhai 
*Sactroamidicio, ARR Sriae ee 
*Saleh, Allah: Var.) <0.o1 % 
Bakr, Abdullah Ibrahim? . . 
*Hearne, John Joseph . : 
ZEban Abbas ei wien eis 
*Tarchiani, Alberto. . . . 1. 
FArakipcikichiane st re ee etree 
PctikcolS Viuasuf. iu ucrae) deme: at xe 
*You Ghan Yang) « <s\. =) » 


Feldmans, Jules'!!'. . 2... . 
Malik, Charles... . . . 
*Simpson, Clarence L. . . . « 


Zadeikis, BOVIS se telitel Tor re! es 
Le Gallais, Hugues. .... 
*Colina, Don Rafael dela. . . 


Shanker Shum Shere Jung 

Rana, Gen.!3. . oh rete 
*Roijen, J: Hi vaniis |. 3. 2 st 
*Munro, LestieiK.. 2) stetteae 
*Sevilla-Sacasa, Don Guillermo 


*Munthe de Morgenstierne, Wilhelm 


*Ali, Mohammed .... « 


*Heurtematte, Don Roberto M.. . 


*Boettner, Don Luis Oscar . .« 
*Berckemeyer, Don Fernando 
*Romulo, Carlos Pi. 2 6. ss 


*Winiewicz, Jozef . .. « 

*Fernandes, Luis Esteves . . - 
Magheru, Mihai . . . . + « 
*Al-Faqih, Sheikh Asad . . . 
Booster Gaieer syst ten east leat 


*Lequerica, Don José Félix de . 
*Boheman, Erik...» - 
Bruggmann, Charles . .. + 
El-Khouri, Faiz. . 2 2. = « 
*Scarasine OUey als isluewes 
*Erkin, Feridun C. . . . 
*Zaroubin, GeorgiN. ... - 
*Mora, José A... se 
Otafiez, Aureliano!é 

*Tran, Van Kha. . . . 


Abu-Taleb, Sayed Absdvrcahinga TER 
ae © « Yemen 


Abdussamed? . . 1... 
*Popovic, Vladimir. . . . + + 
*Ambassador. 
1U.S. high commissioner. 


Country 


Great Britain 


. Greece 

- Guatemala 
+ Haiti 

- Honduras 
. Hungary 
. Iceland 

» India 

. Indonesia 
+ Iran 

+ Irag 

- lreland 

. Israel 


Italy 


+ Japan 
« Jordan 


Korea 
Laos 


- Latvia 


Lebanon 


+ Liberia 


Libya 


. Lithuania 


Luxembourg 


» Mexico 


Bahadur 


Morocco 


Nepal 


« Netherlands 


New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Pakistan 
Palestine 


- Panama 


Paraguay 


. Peru 


Philippines, Re- 
public of the 

Poland 

Portugal 


- Rumania 
+ Saudi Arabia 


South Africa, 
Union of 
Spain 


- Sweden 


Switzerland 
Syria 
Thailand 


. Turkey 
. U.S.S.R. 


Uruguay 


. Venezuela 
. Vietnam 


« Yugoslavia 


Undarted-—Mmnister. 
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From the United States 


*Gifford, Walter S. 
*Peurifoy, John E. 
*Schoenfeld, Rudolf E. 
*Travers, Howard K, 
*Erwin, John D. 
Ravndal, Christian M, 
Lawson, Edward B, 
*Bowles, Chester 
*Cochran, H. Merle 
*Henderson, Loy W. 
*Berry, Burton Y. 
*Matthews, Francis P,!9 
*Davis, Monnett B. 
*Bunker, Ellsworth 
*Murphy, Robert D. 
*Green, Joseph C. 
*Briggs, Ellis O. 
Heath, Donald R.3 
(Legation at Riga closed) 
Minor, Harold B. 
*Dudley, Edward R. 
Villard, Henry S. 
(Legation at Kaunas closed) 
Mesta, Perle 
*O'Dwyer, William 
Vincent, John Carter!2 


*Bowles, Chester!4 
*Chapin, Selden 
*Scotten, Robert M. 
*Whelan, Thomas E. 
*Bay, Charles U, 
*Cabot, John M. 

Tyler, S. Roger, Jr.'5 
*Wiley, John C. 

*Shaw, George P. 
*Tittmann, Harold H., Jr. 


*Spruance, Raymond A. 
*Flack, Joseph 
*Cannon, Cavendish W, 
Shantz, Harold 

*Hare, Raymond A. 


*Gallman, Waldemar J. 
*MacVeagh, Lincoln 
*Butterworth, W. Walton 
Patterson, Richard C., Jr. 
*Moose, James S., Jr. 
*Stanton, Edwin F. 
*McGhee, George C. 
*Kennan, George F. 
*Roddan, Edward L. 
*Warren, Fletcher 
*Heath, Donald R. 


Hare, Raymond A.!7 
*Allen, George V. 


(Footnotes continued on next page) 
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2Diplomatic relations severed Feb. 24, 1950. 

3Resident in Saigon, Vietnam, 

4Chargé d'affaires ad interim, minister and consul general; resident at Taipei, Formosa; 
embassy at Nanking closed March 5, 1950. 

SAppointed Oct. 8, 1952. 

éMinister counsellor, chargé d'affaires ad interim (Sept. 23, 1952). 

7Acting consul general. 

8Chargé d'affaires. 

¥Minister plenipotentiary, chargé d'affaires ad interim. 

Died Oct. 18, 1952. 

Minister plenipotentiary, chargé d'affaires. 

12Diplomatic agent with rank of minister, consul. 

'3Resident in London. 

M4Resident in New Delhi, India. 

'SConsul. 

16Minister counsellor, chargé d'affaires ad interim (May 19, 1952). 


\7Resident in Jidda, Saudi Arabia. 


American Academy of Arts and Letters: see SociETIES 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Academy of General Practice: see SocietiEs 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science: 
see SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence: see SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Association of Law Libraries: see SoctetiEs 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Association of University Professors: see 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Association of University Women: sce So- 
CIETIES AND AssociATIONS, U.S. 

American Bankers Association: see SocieTies AND As- 
SOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Bar Association: see SocreTies anp AssocrA- 
TIONS, U.S. 

American Bible Society: see Societies AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
Wes: 

American Chemical Society: see Societies AND AssoctA- 
TIons, U.S. 


American Citizens Abroad. sis.00tiisens. sectdina 

* States citizens residing 
abroad during 1952 increased from 439,950 to 522,788—adding 
more than 82,000 persons to the colonies outside the United 
States. The increases were noted in each of the geographic areas 
reported in the table, with Canada, Iceland and Newfoundland 
showing the greatest increase, and the European area second in 
volume. 

The coming into effect of the Treaty of Peace with Japan 
and of the administrative agreement, April 28, 1952, abolished 
the requirement of military permits for travel to Japan and 
opened the way for normal travel by means of passports, visaed 
by Japanese consular officers for civilians other than members 
of the armed forces component. Bearers of passports showing 
status as members of the armed forces component did not re- 
quire Japanese visas for residence in Japan. Certain similar 
exceptions were made for dependents of military and civilian 
personnel. 

On May 1, 1952, notice was issued to the public that there- 
after passports would not be valid for travel to Albania, Bul- 
garia, China, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania or the 


Estimate of American Citizens Residing Abroad 


Jon. 1, 1951 Jan. 1, 1952 

SoubAmericats Werte atheros cs ver wo: OP enn eae 34,774 37,751 
Mexico‘and Central America « . 2. 6 ss wee tee 48,389 49,312 
Europe Pe ee te ee, eS Pai eer 118,815 136,988 
ASIGB Nebel Moi det wis kane Med ala) Mae CE AEN ee te 31,716 38,383 
ALICE Monies > Wiehe Tans dee sles) os het oe Me, ue ee 10,243 15,950 
Australia.andiNew Zealand) % 5... .5 2.5.5.0 6,136 6,710 
MWiestiindies:and Bermudas. 3,41 oi .o- ie) e)-csas) eee 22,104 23,679 
Canada, Iceland and Newfoundland . ......... 143,697 184,786 
PAINp pines AG aie Re Mal. <i gee eee bat, NGL Lee 23,987 28,999 
Iicosemrsisa Mette ine Ae Wie te ate Yer Vohtrade fou-suiay Tomei ene — — 

New Galedonialy< s0s5 cus it ec Glucose ooh ne 89 230 
LILIES OS CSE Ghee ee Ren ec, en eo 439,950 522,788 


AMERICAN CITIZENS ABROAD 


samen Ws 


mae 
"Wi, ae 


U.S. ARMY WIVES aboard the S.S. ‘“‘Washington’’ getting answers to questions 
from a ship’s officer in charge of passengers. There were 411 wives and 626 
children aboard, sailing under the army’s plan for reuniting servicemen and 
their families in Europe 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics unless specifically endorsed 
under authority of the department of state as being valid for 
such travel. 

General travel abroad for the fiscal year 1952 exceeded that 
of any previous year. 

(See also Tourist TRAVEL.) (REeBS Ss) 
American College of Dentists: see SociETIEs AND Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 

American College of Life Underwriters: see SocieTIEs 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American College of Physicians: sce Societies AND Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 

American College of Surgeons: see SocIETIEs AND Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 

American Dental Association: see SocieTIEs AND Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 

American Dialect Society: see Societies AND AssocIA- 
TIONS, U.S. 

American Economic Association: see SocirTIEs AND 
AssociATIons, U.S. 

American Federation of Labor: see Lasour UNIons. 
American Geographical Society: see CartocRaPHy; 
GEOGRAPHY; SOCIETIES AND AssoctaTions, U.S. 
American Historical Association: see 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Indians: see INDIANS, AMERICAN. 
American Institute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters, Inc.: see Societies aNp Assoctations, U.S. 
American Institute of Accountants: sce SocieTIEs AND 
AssocraTions, U.S. 

American Institute of Architects: see Societies AND 
AssociaTIons, U.S. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers: sce Socr- 
ETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers: see Soci- 
ETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers: sce Societies aNp Associations, U'S. 
American Iron and Steel Institute: see SoctetiEs AND 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


American Law Institute: see Societies AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
WESE 
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American Legion: see VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS. 


A H Lib A . ti The American Library 
merican | rary SSOCla 10n. association (A.L.A.), 
official organization of librarians in the United States and Can- 
ada, had a membership in 1952 of more than 21,000 from the 
U.S. and possessions, Canada and more than 50 foreign coun- 
tries, and was affiliated with more than 7o other library asso- 
ciations throughout the world. In 1951 the association had an 
endowment capital of approximately $2,163,000 and a total 
income of about $904,000. 

Headquarters are located at 50 E. Huron St., Chicago rr, IIL., 
with David H. Clift as executive secretary and Mrs. Grace 
Stevenson as associate executive secretary. 

The annual midwinter meeting of the association was held in 
Chicago, Jan. 29-Feb. 2, 1952. A near record attendance of 
5,212 was registered at the 71st annual conference in New York 
city, June 29-July 5, 1952. Future conference plans called for 
a midwinter meeting in Chicago, Feb. 2-7, 1953, and annual 
conferences in Los Angeles, Calif., June 21-27, 1953, and 
Miami Beach, Fla., June 18-27, 1954. 

Officers, elected by ballot, who assumed their duties at the 
annual conference were: president, Robert B. Downs, University 
of Illinois library, Urbana; first vice-president and president- 
elect, Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke College library, 
South Hadley, Mass.; second vice-president, Lucile M. Morsch, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; and treasurer, Raymond 
C. Lindquist, Cuyahoga County Public library, Cleveland, O. 

The annual A.L.A. citations for distinguished service as 
library trustees were awarded to Mrs. A. J. Quigley, Seattle, 
Wash., and Harold J. Baily, Brooklyn, N.Y. The 31st Newbery 
medal was given to Eleanor Estes for Ginger Pye, judged to be 
the most distinguished children’s book of 1951. Nicholas Mord- 
vinoff received the 15th annual Caldecott medal as illustrator 
for Finders Keepers, chosen as the best illustrated children’s 
volume of the year. 

Carl Vitz, chief librarian of the Cincinnati Public library, 
Cincinnati, O., received the Joseph W. Lippincott award ($500) 
for outstanding professional achievement in the field of librarian- 
ship. The Margaret Mann citation, established in 1951 by the 
A.L.A. division of cataloguing and classification, was given to 
Marjorie L. Prévost, for distinctive professional attainment in 
cataloguing and classification. 

The Ada McCormick Letter librarian award ($100) went to 
Charlemae Rollins, children’s librarian, George Hall branch, 
Chicago Public library, for an outstanding demonstration of the 
human qualities of librarianship. The Fitchburg Youth library, 
Fitchburg, Mass., received the Letter library award. Ten li- 
braries were presented with the 1952 John Cotton Dana Pub- 
licity awards, sponsored by the Wilson Library Bulletin and the 
A.L.A. public relations committee, for effective public relations 
programs. The Field citation for library recruiting ($100) was 
awarded to the Indiana Library association for the most effec- 
tive recruiting of library personnel in 1951. 

During 1952 the A.L.A. sponsored discussion programs, under 
local public-library leadership, on the American heritage and 
its application to present-day problems. This project was 
financed by a grant from the Fund for Adult Education, which 
was established by the Ford foundation. Six regional and local 
libraries, representing various types of communities, were chosen 
for the first year’s demonstration. With an additional grant for 
1952-53 the project activities would be expanded on a state- 
wide and regional basis and would include discussion programs 
on the American heritage for young people. 

The A.L.A. received an additional grant of $24,700 from the 
Fund for Adult Education for a survey of adult education 


activities in public libraries. 

The association continued to be concerned with the extension 
of complete and adequate library service for all citizens; cen- 
sorship and intellectual freedom as applied to libraries; educa- 
tional use of television; and the recruiting and training of 
librarians. During the year it worked actively with the Amer- 
ican Book Publishers council on librarians’ and publishers’ mu- 
tual problems, and participated in the national nonpartisan 
register and vote campaign sponsored by the American Heritage 
foundation and other national organizations. A.L.A. also con- 
tinued to co-operate with the U.S. state department in its in- 
formation libraries program and the exchange of persons and 
books activities; administered the Japan Library school at Keio 
university, Tokyo; approved new minimum salary standards for 
professional librarians; and introduced in the U.S. house of rep- 
resentatives a new library services bill (S. 1452), which was 
designed to promote the further development of public library 
service in rural areas. (See also LIBRARIES.) (Deas) 


American Literature The interest generated by a presi- 
« dential election in the United States 
affected the literary scene of 1952. The concern with political 
matters which characterized nonfictional writing made even 
clearer the indifference to them which characterized fiction. 

Writers approached politics from a number of angles: socio- 
logical, historical, psychological and anecdotal. Foreign cor- 
respondents wrote most frequently of the world situation as it 
related to the “cold war” and U.S. policy. There was also a 
natural flow of campaign literature. 

In fiction the swell of novels about World War II seemed to 
have subsided without ever having reached the number or the 
excellence of those which came out of World War I. The south, 
rather than politics or war, was the topic of the most con- 
spicuous group of novels. Two novelists of established reputa- 
tion, Ernest Hemingway and John Steinbeck, produced new vol- 
umes. Two American literary events of unusual significance 
were the publication of the Revised Standard Version of the 
Holy Bible and “Great Books of the Western World.” 

Although most nonfiction writers concentrated on the Ameri- 
can scene, there were several excellent reports on world affairs. 
Out of his years of political observation William L. Shirer wrote 
Midcentury Journey, a survey of western Europe’s years of 
conflict. Leland Stowe’s Conquest by Terror described the situa- 
tion in the satellite countries of the U.S.S.R. L. S. Stavrianos’ 
Greece: American Dilemma and Opportunity was a scholarly 
history of Greece during and since World War IJ and a criticism 
of the United States foreign policy there. Ray Brock reported 
on the struggle between the U.S.S.R. and the western powers 
for control of the middle east in Blood, Oil and Sand. Justice 
William O. Douglas recorded his visit to China and his views on 
the far east in Beyond the High Himalayas. Thomas E. Dewey’s 
Journey to the Far Pacific approved U.S. foreign policy but 
stressed the dangers of trying to force Asia into western moulds. 
Among the strangely few books on the Korean conflict were 
Battle Report by Walter Karig and others, a continuation of a 
series drawn from official sources on World War II naval opera- 
tions; and The Hidden History of the Korean War by I. F. 
Stone, an unorthodox analysis. The Pattern of Responsibility, 
edited by McGeorge Bundy, showed what lay behind the state 
department’s actions, by selections from Secretary Dean Ache- 
son’s records. 

The American Scene.—Perhaps the largest group of books 
about the American scene were expert analyses from special 
points of view. Robert Morrison Maclver, a sociologist, in 
Democracy and the Economic Challenge argued for a mixed 
economy. George A. Graham, a political scientist, presented a 
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thoughtful and scholarly discussion of corruption and moral 
standards in Morality in American Politics. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
a theologian, in The Ireny of American History surveyed the 
failure of democratic accomplishments to keep pace with demo- 
cratic theories. David Riesman, another sociologist, and Nathan 
Glazer, in Faces in the Crowd, anatomized the American per- 
sonality as seen in a group of interviews, with emphasis on the 
correlation of political and personality patterns. Curtis D. Mac- 
Dougall followed the point of view of the social psychologist in 
his Understanding Public Opinion. Herbert Agar, in A Declara- 
tion of Faith, urged the historical precedent of respect for the 
individual conscience. Frederick Lewis Allen’s The Big Change, 
written in popular style, traced the economic and political trans- 
formation of the United States from 1900 to 1950. The Future 
of American Politics, by Samuel Lubell, was based on inter- 
views and on a close statistical study of election returns of past 
years. Francis Biddle, in The Fear of Freedom, reviewed anti- 
subversive measures and found them sometimes dangerous to 
freedom. Jerome Davis’ Peace, War and You presented the 
Quaker positive moral program for meeting the world’s eco- 
nomic needs. 

Other books treated more specific aspects of the national 
scene. Although Virgil W. Peterson’s Barbarians in Our Midst 
was a history only of Chicago crime and politics, it was pre- 
sented as a typical big-city pattern. Merle Miller, in The 
Judges and the Judged, analyzed and documented the paralyzing 
effect of the black list on radio and television writers and per- 
formers. Marquis Childs’s The Farmer Takes a Hand was the 
story of the Rural Electrification administration’s crusade to 
bring electricity to farms. South of Freedom, by Carl T. Rowan, 
described a northern Negro reporter's experiences in the south. 
Henry Kraus’s pleasant Jn the City Was a Garden was an ac- 
count of co-operative living in a housing project. Baker 
Brownell, in The College and the Commemnity, blamed urban 
living for the failure of individuals to function as whole human 
beings. 

Of books about the natural world, George Gamow’s The Crea- 
tion of the Universe posited a continuous evolutionary process 
and Harold C. Urey’s The Planets discussed a theory of the 
origin of the solar system. Henry Chapin and F. G. Walton 
Smith traced the effect of the Gulf stream on climate and econ- 
omy in The Ocean River. Marston Bates’s Where Winter Never 
Comes offered a charming apologia for life in the tropics as 
well as an account of their geography, history, flora and fauna. 
Joseph Wood Krutch, in The Desert Year, chronicled the nat- 
ural observations of a sabbatical year spent in New Mexico. 
Leonard Dubkin recorded his minute acquaintance with an 
albino bat in The White Lady. 

An important work on American art was Hugh Sinclair Mor- 
rison’s Early American Architecture which covered the period 
from the first colonial settlements of the Atlantic coast, the 
south, and west up to national times, and quoted extensively 
from contemporary diaries and chronicles. Carl W. Condit, in 
The Rise of the Skyscraper, made a technical and aesthetic 
study of America’s contribution to world architecture. Arnold 
Hauser published a two-volume Social History of Art, discuss- 
ing all forms of art from cave drawings to movies, with em- 
phasis on art as the expression of the character of each age. 
Lloyd Goodrich wrote an excellent appreciation of a U.S. painter 
in John Sloan. Barry Ulanov’s A History of Jazz in America 
was encyclopaedic in its scope and detail. Alice Evans Field 
wrote Hollywood, U.S.A., from Script to Screen, describing all 
the actual processes and technical factors of making a movie. 

The field of biography and reminiscences was dominated by 
campaign literature. Preminent items were Noel Fairchild 
Busch’s Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois and John Gunther’s 
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Eisenhower: the Man and the Symbol. The most controversial 
book of memoirs was Whittaker Chambers’ Witness, a political 
and spiritual autobiography which added an essential document 
to the recent group of books on radical activities and the Alger 
Hiss case. Elizabeth Wallace wrote about a long life of teaching, 
travel and literary acquaintances in The Unending Journey. Ted 
Allan and Sydney Gordon wrote about Norman Bethune, who 
initiated the mobile blood bank, in The Scalpel, the Sword. Otto 
Kallir edited the artist’s random reminiscences in Grandma 
Moses: My Life’s History. Two theatrical autobiographies were 
Tallulah: My Autobiography by Tallulah Bankhead and Dance 
to the Piper by Agnes de Mille. Robert Payne recorded the life 
and achievements of Charles Chaplin in The Great God Pan. 

Historical Works.—In 1952 significant biographies dealt 
with figures of the Revolutionary and Civil War periods. Edwin 
Thomas Martin wrote Thomas Jefferson: Scientist, interesting 
not only as biography but also as a chapter in the history of 
science. Howard Swiggett’s The Extraordinary Mr. Morris gave 
an unbowdlerized picture of the founding father. Zoltan 
Haraszti, in John Adams and the Prophets of Progress, drew on 
a mass of hitherto unpublished marginalia as well as published 
writings to present the mind of John Adams and to establish his 
greatness as a political thinker. Douglas Southall Freeman 
added a fourth volume to his monumental George Washington, 
A Biography. The first work incorporating the new Lincoln ma- 
terial from the Library of Congress appeared, a one-volume 
biography, Abraham Lincoln by Benjamin P. Thomas. Another 
important item in the Lincoln bibliography was Thomas Harry 
Williams’ discussion of the Civil War president as a military 
strategist in Lincoln and His Generals. A Civil War biography 
which had considerable popular appeal was Nina Baker’s Cyclone 
in Calico, the story of Mary Ann Bickerdyke, the first field 
hospital nurse in U.S. history. 

The flow of memoirs and collected papers continued. The fifth 
volume of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson appeared, edited by 
Julian Boyd and others. Elting E. Morison edited volumes v 
and vi of The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, covering the 
years of the big stick. Herbert Hoover’s Memoirs: The Great 
Depression, 1929-1941 dealt with the origins of the depression, 
the campaign of 1932 and its aftermath? Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Jr., edited The Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg. Mr. 
President was an authorized selection by William Hillman from 
the personal letters, diaries and papers of Harry S. Truman. 
Samuel I. Rosenman’s Working with Roosevelt was a leisurely 
reminiscence of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Irving Dilliard collected 
papers and addresses of the jurist Learned Hand into The 
Spirit of Liberty. 

Lynn Montross, in Rag, Tag and Bobtail, presented a new 
slant on the Continental army from 1775 to 1783 by drawing his 
material from diaries and documents of ordinary citizens in the 
army. Ola Elizabeth Winslow, in Meetinghouse Hill, 1630-1783, 
discussed the function of the pulpit as a sounding board for 
early New England theocracy. Bruce Catton’s Glory Road told 
the story of the Army of the Potomac from Fredericksburg to 
Gettysburg. The Negro Freedman, by Henderson Hamilton Don- 
ald, studied the American Negro during the early years after 
Emancipation, finding that in slavery there had been no prep- 
aration for the adjustment to freedom. The Diary of George 
Templeton Strong, edited by Allan Nevins and Milton Halsey 
Thomas, gave the reader a contemporary eyewitness report on 
mid-19th century New York city. Among books of broader 
scope were Herbert Joseph Muller’s The Uses of the Past, which 
presented profiles of former societies, and Economic Forces in 
American History, in which George Soule organized vast sta- 
tistical information. 

Fiction.—Although the year in fiction was characterized by 
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many new names, the most welcomed novel of the year was 
Ernest Hemingway’s short work, The Old Man and the Sea, the 
spare, and often moving, story of an old fisherman’s=venture 
beyond known waters to catch a giant marlin, the catch a tri- 
umph in spite of the gradual destruction of the fish by sharks 
on the way home. 

John Steinbeck returned to American readers with East of 
Eden, a large uneven novel which combined a history of his own 
family in the Salinas valley with portraits of a very good man 
and a very bad woman. Ralph Ellison’s first novel, Jnvisible 
Man, roused a good deal of interest by its use of satire, violent 
humour and social observation in the story of a Negro’s search 
for spiritual bearings. Gore Vidal’s Judgment of Paris, in which 
a footloose young American pursues the three goddesses through 
contemporary European society, showed a growth in the writer’s 
power. 

The most conspicuous group of writers were southerners, 
whose works, while not uncritical of the good old ways, assumed 
values distinctly southern and often aristocratic. The level of 
writing varied enormously but probably none of it equalled that 
of such southerners as William Faulkner, Carson McCullers and 
Caroline Gordon. Of these, Elizabeth Spencer’s This Crooked 
Way had considerable distinction, being three versions of the 
ambitious marriage of a poor man who comes down to the delta 
and fights his way to success. John Burress, in Little Mule, 
pictured the struggle of a little boy in a poverty-stricken family 
to take his dead father’s place on the farm. The Alexandrians, 
by Charles Mills, covered a hundred years in the life of a small 
aristocratic community. The impact of a young preacher on the 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS (right), U.S. playwright, with Christopher Isherwood, 
English novelist, at one of the literary cocktail parties of the book trade in 
1952. Williams was elected to life membership in the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters on Feb. 7 


emotions of his lady parishioners is analyzed in both Lael 
Tucker’s Lament for Four Virgins and Worth Tuttle Hedden’s 
Love Is a Wound. 

The year saw Sironia, Texas, by Madison Cooper, represented 
as the longest American novel ever published. But it also saw a 
solid group of excellent books distinguished for their concise- 
ness. Jean Stafford’s The Catherine Wheel, in spite of its rather 
melodramatic ending, was a controlled and effective study of a 
woman and her relationship to the children of a man she may 
marry. Wright Morris, in The Works of Love, created a striking 
character who fumbles for and cannot grasp the love of a 
woman or a son. The hero of Barnaby Conrad’s Matador loses 
his life when he pushes beyond the limits of his art. Foibles of 
both the academic world and the liberal intellectual were 
anatomized in Mary McCarthy’s The Groves of Academe. Isabel 
Bolton portrayed with skilful delicacy an old woman reviewing 
her life in Many Mansions. Two books whose excellence far 
transcended their type were H. L. Davis’ Winds of the Morning, 
basically a western about an old man wrangling horses through 
the Columbia river country; and Michael Blankfort’s The Jug- 
gler, a detective story, set in Israel, of a new immigrant’s flight 
both from his nazi prison camp past and the detective who is 
pursuing him for his attempt to murder a policeman. 

Two writers in considerable favour in recent years brought 
out books which added little to their stature. Paul Bowles, in 
Let It Come Down, presented a disillusioned bank clerk mixed 
up with criminals and spies in Tangier. Frederick Buechner, in 
Seasons’ Difference, told of a young man’s mystic vision and 
his attempts to make others see it. 

Of novels whose chief interest lay in their special settings or 
milieux, Edna Ferber’s Gzant was the most sensational, largely 
because of the animosity it aroused in the inhabitants of Texas, 
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the subject of her criticism. Pat Frank wrote about a heroic 
retreat from a Korean front in Hold Back the Night, one of 
the year’s few war novels. At the other extreme was Carl Jonas’ 
Jefferson Selleck, an attempt to re-create, by a first-person nar- 
rative, the life and minor troubles of an amiable Babbitt. 
Thomas Sterling, in Strangers and Afraid, created characters 
far more complex and real than the usual sociological Negro 
types. Granville Hicks portrayed rural democracy in There Was 
a Man in Our Town. The Spire, by Gerald Warner Brace, was 
a satirical picture of a New England college and its people. 

The most popular of the year’s historical novels was Thomas 
Bertram Costain’s The Silver Chalice, a story of Joseph of 
Arimathaea and the Holy Grail. Truman Nelson’s The Sin of 
the Prophet was a fictionalized account of Theodore Parker and 
the Abolitionists in Boston. The Gown of Glory, by Agnes Sligh 
Turnbull, concerned a preacher in a small Pennsylvania town 
during the early 20th century. Clyde Brion Davis’ Thudbury; 
an American Comedy was social history of the same era as seen 
in the life of an upstate New York magnate. 

Among collections of short stories and sketches one of the 
most popular was James Thurber’s The Thurber Album, centred 
around the Columbus, O., of his youth. There was the posthu- 
mous publication of Gertrude Stein’s Mrs. Reynolds, and Five 
Earlier Novelettes. The stories in Dawn Powell’s Sunday, Mon- 
day and Always were biting satires. Some Others and Myself, 
by Ruth Suckow, included seven stories and a memoir of her 
life in the midwest. Langston Hughes’s Laughing to Keep from 
Crying was a group of stories, many of them funny, about 
Negroes in different parts of the world. Eleanor Clark’s Rome 
and a Villa was a series of sketches re-creating Rome. 

Scholarship.—The year in scholarship brought a number of 
biographies and critical studies of major American writers. 
Leon Howard, in Victorian Knight-Errant, studied the early 
literary career of James Russell Lowell. Several items were 
added to the growing Melville library: Lawrance Thompson, in 
Melville’s Quarrel with God, argued a new interpretation of his 
whole literary career; Merrell Davis studied one book thor- 
oughly in Melville’s Mardi; Luther Mansfield and Howard P. 
Vincent edited Moby-Dick with voluminous notes. The “Ameri- 
can Men of Letters Series” added Richard Volney Chase’s 
Emily Dickinson. Sam Clemens of Hannibal, the first volume of 
a biography projected by Dixon Wecter, was a superb picture 
of Mark Twain’s formative years and of the town which was so 
rich a source of material for him. On the border line of belles 
lettres and Americana was James Monaghan’s The Great Rascal, 
a portrait of Ned Buntline, the dime novelist and promoter of 
Buffalo Bill. 

Studies of 2oth-century figures included Mark Harris’ City 
of Discontent, a re-creation of Vachel Lindsay’s Springfield, Ill. 
Ellsworth Barnard surveyed the poet’s entire works in Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, a Critical Study. Harold Watts, in Ezra 
Pound and the Cantos, upheld the integrity of the work but 
admitted flaws. Carlos Baker’s Hemingway: the Writer as 
Artist, while it included some biographical material, concen- 
trated on the writer’s ideas and theories. Irving Howe’s William 
Faulkner: a Critical Study augmented the reputation of a lead- 
ing novelist; Rossell Hope Robbins’ The T. S. Eliot Myth 
derogated that of a leading poet. 

Among more general works a landmark was The Confident 
Years: 1885-1915, the completing volume of Van Wyck Brooks’s 
distinguished “Makers and Finders: A History of the Writer in 
America, 1800-1915” series. Edward Charles Wagenknecht’s 
Cavalcade of the American Novel was a critical history in terms 
midway between those of the sociological and the “new” critics. 
John Gassner edited the third volume of Best American Plays 
with an introductory survey of the American theatre since the 
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AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY—ANDORRA 


end of World War I. Orville Prescott’s In My Opinion was an 
inquiry into the contemporary novel. 

Conrad Aiken’s Ushant was part biography, part work of art, 
and part expression of his poetic life. The Necessary Angel, 
by Wallace Stevens, was a group of essays on reality and 
imagination. Paul Hindemith, in A Composer’s World, discussed 
the theory and nature of music. 

Collections of letters included The Letters of Hart Crane and 
From Main Street to Stockholm, Sinclair Lewis’ letters to his 
publisher. Richard Beale Davis edited Chivers’ Life of Poe and 
Dixon Wecter edited and wrote an introduction for Mark 
Twain’s Report from Paradise. 

Poetry.—Two collections by eminent poets appeared during 
the year, Wallace Stevens’ The Man with the Blue Guitar and 
Marianne Moore’s Collected Poems. A new volume in the “Yale 
Series of Younger Poets” was W. S. Merwin’s A Mask for Janus, 
which reflected not too sombrely on the desolation of our times. 
Samuel Yellen’s Jn the House and Out was also tinged with a 
sense of doom. Thomas Hornsby Ferril’s New and Selected 
Poems used American themes and folkways. Ernest Kroll wrote 
Cape Horn, and Other Poems. The lyrics of Robert Hillyer’s 
The Suburb by the Sea were pleasant and relaxed. Other volumes 
included Shirley Barker’s A Land and a People, on New England 
themes, and Joseph Bennett’s Decembrist. Babette Deutsch’s 
Poetry in Our Time was a history of contemporary English and 
American poetry; and Louise Bogan’s survey, Achievement in 
American Poetry, 1900-1950, contained extended criticism of 
Pound and Eliot. (See also Book PUBLISHING; CHILDREN’S 
Books; ENGLISH LITERATURE; LITERARY Prizes.) (H. M. H.) 


American Mathematical Society: see SocietiEs anp As- 
SOCIATIONS, US. 

American Medical Association: see Societies AND Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 
American Optometric Association: see SocieTIEs AND 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Prison Association: see Societies AND Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 

American Society of Civil Engineers: see Socreties 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers: see SoctETIEs AND Associations, U.S. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers: sce Soct- 
ETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

American Sunday-School Union: see Societies anp Asso- 
CIATIONS, U.S. 

American Veterans’ Committee: see VETERANS’ ORGANI- 
ZATIONS. 

American Veterans of World War Il (Amvets): see 
VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS. 

Anaemia: see Boop, DIsEASES OF THE. 


A n ( 0 tr 9 A small autonomous principality between France 
* and Spain, Andorra is bounded north by the de- 
partments of Ariége and Pyrénées Orientales, and south by the 
Spanish province of Lérida. Area: 191 sq.mi. Population (1952 
est.): 6,000. Language: Catalan. Religion: Roman Catholic. 
Capital: Andorra-la-Vieja (pop., 1952 est. 600). Co-princes: the 
president of the French republic and the bishop of Urgel, Sp., 
respectively represented by their vigwiers. An elected general 
council of 24 members appoints one of its members as the 
syndic général des vallées (from 1946, Francisco Cayrat). 
History.—Twelve out of 24 members of the general council 
were re-elected on Dec. 15, 1951. Only the heads of families 
voted. This system had been replaced in 1933 by universal 
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suffrage, but in 1941, as a result of an agreement between the 
French Vichy government and the bishop of Urgel, Andorra 
returned to the old system. 

Jean Menant was appointed French vigwier in succession to 
André Bertrand; he was sworn in at a solemn sitting of the gen- 
eral council and the syndics did him homage. Jaime Sansa Nequi 
continued to serve as the Spanish viguier. 

The 60 French gardes mobiles, stationed in the territory from 
autumn 1944, left Andorra. The population of Las Escaldas, a 
township rapidly growing since 1946, exceeded that of Andorra- 


la-Vieja. 

Angling In 1951, 16,026,699 fishing licences were sold in 
* the United States, representing a gross cost of $35,- 

554,285 to anglers, including special permits, trout stamps, etc. 

Michigan and Wisconsin were over the 1,000,000 mark in total 

number of licences sold, but California derived the largest 

income, with $2,986,352. 

The 44th annual national casting tournament was held at 
Peoria, Ill., Aug. 20-24, 1952. The distance trout fly event was 
won by John Dieckman with a long cast of 165 ft. and an aver- 
age of 1594 ft.; the }-oz. distance bait-casting event was won 
by Clem Forcade with a long cast of 349 ft. and an average of 
336% ft.; in the g-oz. distance bait-casting event, Ernest Liotta 
established a new world’s record with a long cast of 449 ft. and 
an average of 4324 ft. 

The ninth International Tuna Cup match was held at Wedge- 
port, N.S., Sept. 10-12, 1952, and the Alton B. Sharp trophy 
was won by the Cuban team. The U.S. team was second and the 
British team third. The quality of the fishing in Soldier’s Rip, 
traditional grounds of the match, was poor, so the fleet was 
moved to the mouth of the Tusket river. This area is protected 
from heavy seas. 

The International Game Fish association’s outstanding world’s 
record catch for the year was a 1,135-lb. black marlin, the 
largest billfish in the history of big-game angling, which was 
taken by S. Kip Farrington on Sept. 28, 1952, in the waters 
off Talara, Peru. Other record fish listed during the year num- 
bered seven (most of these were caught in previous years). A 
279-Ib. alligator gar was caught on Dec. 2, 1951, in the Rio 
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Grande river, Texas, by G. Valverde. A black bullhead weighing 
8 lb. was taken at Lake Waccabuc, New York, on Aug. 1, 1951, 
by Kani Evans. A 9434-lb. blue catfish was caught on May 22, 
1949, in the James river, South Dakota, by Roy A. Groves. An 
114-lb. arctic charr was caught in Richmond Gulf, Hudson bay, 
on Aug. 10, 1950, by John Durant. A 4-lb. 12-0z. white perch 
was caught in Messalonskee lake, Maine, on June 4, 1949, by 
Mrs. Earl Small. A 23-lb. 64-0z. pollack was caught on May 29, 
1952, by A. L. Hansen at Chatham, Mass. A 66-lb. roosterfish 
was caught on Aug. 14, 1949, by W. R. Good, at Bahia de Los 
Angeles, Mex. (A. J. ME.) 


A | fs ti S d A territory in northeast Africa, 
Ngio Qyp lan u all. the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is 
under the joint sovereignty of Great Britain and Egypt. Area: 
967,500 sq.mi. Pop. (no census ever taken, 1951 est.) : 8,740,000. 
Languages: English, Arabic and various Nilotic and Negro 
tribal dialects in the south. Religion: Arabic minority is Mos- 
lem, the Negro population mainly heathen; only c. 20% of 
the population in the south is Christian. Chief towns (pop., 
1948 est.): Khartoum (cap., 71,400); Omdurman (125,300) ; 
El] Obeid (70,100); Wad Medani (57,300); Port Sudan (47,- 
ooo). Governor-general: Sir Robert Howe. 

History.—The affairs of the Sudan during 1952 were once 
more intimately bound up with the development of Anglo-Egyp- 
tian relations. When these became critical at the time of the 
unilateral denunciation by Egypt of the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty and of the 1899 condominium arrangements for the Su- 
dan, on Oct. 27, 1951, it was stated as one ground for this action 
that Great Britain had “persistently tried to separate the 
Sudan from Egypt.” This provoked from the British foreign 
office a reaffirmation of the “two fundamental principles” of 
their policy namely, “that they will agree to no change in the 
status of the Sudan without consultation with the Sudanese, and 
that they will maintain the right of the Sudanese freely to 
choose their own status.” 

On Jan. 17, 1952, a draft constitution, prepared by the 


ARABS EXCITEDLY reporting the theft of their camels to a district commis- 
sioner in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
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Sudanese Constitutional commission, was submitted to the legis- 
lative assembly. It proposed a bicameral parliament consisting 
of a chamber of deputies of roo members with power to elect 
the prime minister and of a senate having 30 elected and 20 
nominated members. Other than the prime minister, the council 
of ministers was to consist of Sudanese, eligible for, but not 
necessarily members of, parliament, and chosen by the governor 
general in consultation with the prime minister. External af- 
fairs and defense matters were to some extent reserved to the 
governor general who might, in an emergency, preside over the 
council of ministers. Differences within the Sudan were re- 
flected in the provision for a minister of southern affairs, who 
was himself to be a southerner. It was made clear that this 
was to be no more than a temporary constitution, designed to 
function until the Sudanese had decided upon their future. For 
this purpose it was suggested that a constituent assembly should 
be set up before the end of 1953. This, on the advice of a resi- 
dent international commission, should supervise the ‘achieve- 
ment of full self-determination. 

Meanwhile the two major groups of parties or fronts (Umma, 
or Nation, standing for independence, and Ashigga, aspiring to 
the Nile valley unity) had agreed on Jan. 3 to ask for a plebis- 
cite on the future of the country. The increasing tempo of 
political life was reflected in the appearance of new parties, 
one the Sudan Republican party, favouring the creation of a 
secular Sudanese republic within the Commonwealth of Nations, 
in accordance with the example set by India, and another a 
Socialist party. 

The reopening of Anglo-Egyptian negotiations in April pro- 
voked a message from Miralai Abdullah Khalil, the leader of 
the legislative assembly and also secretary-general of the Umma 
party, expressing confidence in British intentions and attacking 
Egypt’s “deplorable attitude” and “attempts to impose her 
crown on us.” However, a strong Umma delegation accepted an 
invitation to visit Egypt in May. 

On April 23 the legislative assembly approved the draft con- 
stitution with some modifications. Substantial powers remained 
with the governor general, but his right to overrule decisions 
of parliament was specifically limited. The senate was to be 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Constitutional 
commission but the chamber was reduced in size to 78 mem- 
bers. Of these 24 representing the more politically advanced 
areas were to be elected by manhood suffrage and secret ballot, 
and 54 were to be chosen by manhood suffrage exercised through 
tribal electoral colleges. The assembly provided for the exer- 
cise by the Sudanese of their right of self-determination at 
such a time and in such a manner as they themselves should 
determine. 

After Gen. Mohammed Naguib (himself of Sudanese birth) 
had attained power, the Egyptian government began a re-exami- 
nation of its policy toward the Sudan. (See also Ecyrv.) 

(Hino. DS) 
Angola: see PorTtuGUESE OvERSEAS TERRITORIES. 
Animal Fats: see VEGETABLE O1Ls AND ANIMAL Farts. 
Animal Industry, Bureau of: sce AcricuLTURAL RESEARCH 
ADMINISTRATION; VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
Annam: see INDOCHINA. 
Anniversaries and Centennials: sce Catenpar, 1953, 
page xxii. 
Antabuse: see Intoxication, ALconotic; PsycHIATRY, 


Antaretica The antarctic continent lies almost entirely 
« within and is circumscribed by the Antarctic 
circle. With an area of nearly 6,000,000 sq.mi., equal to the 
United States and Europe combined, nine-tenths of it is covered 
by an ice sheet, thousands of feet thick in places. The 2,000,000 
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sq.mi. area thus far seen by man has an estimated elevation of 
about s,o0o ft., with the south pole at a height of slightly 
less than 10,000 ft. The 14,000-mi. coast is largely inaccessible 
to ship navigation because of sea ice barricading the coastal 
shores. 

History.—During the 1952 season, the Argentines increased 
their activities in their claimed sector of Antarctica by estab- 
lishing an additional base on the northeastern tip of Palmer 
peninsula. The base, which was set up in the latter part of 
March, was named Esparanza (hope). In early February, when 
the British survey ship “John Biscoe” landed at Hope bay, the 
Argentines who were already there fired shots over the heads of 
the British landing party which was seeking to re-establish a 
base evacuated in 1949. The Argentine group prevented the 
landing by ordering the British not to disembark. The British 
in turn ordered their frigate “Burghead Bay” from the Falkland 
Islands. The Argentines later admitted that they had “acted in 
error,” and the British finally landed stores and building mate- 
rials without further interference. To substantiate their nations’ 
claims, the British maintained five bases on the continent, the 
Argentines six and the Chileans three. 

In early February the Norwegian sealer “Norsel’’ evacuated 
the personnel from the combined Norwegian-Swedish-British 
expedition which had conducted scientific research and geo- 
graphical exploration in the Norwegian-claimed sector of Ant- 
arctica. From their wintering base Maudheim, seismological 
soundings were completed southward for a distance of 300 mi., 
and the thickness of the ice cap was determined to vary from 
goo to 7,450 ft. Several hundred hitherto unknown square miles 
of land were mapped with the expedition’s aircraft, and 500 mi. 
of coast line exactly delineated. Captain John Giaever of Nor- 
way was in command of the base since it was first set up in 
Jan. 1950. The scientific expedition was under the over-all 
direction of a Swedish glaciologist, Hans Wilson Ahlmann, and 
a Norwegian oceanographer, Harald U. Sverdrup. 

In Jan. 1950 the French expedition, commanded by Paul- 
Emile Victor, established the Port Martin base in the French- 
claimed sector of Adélie Land to the south of Australia. In Jan. 
1952 a relief party of 16 men arrived at the base on board the 
Norwegian chartered ship “Tottan.” The day the ship was to 
sail north with the outgoing party, the main bunkhouse at the 
base was destroyed by fire. This necessitated abandonment of 
the station, and seven men were left at an auxiliary base which 
had been set up earlier about 70 mi. west of Port Martin. This 
base was located in close proximity to a rookery of about 4,000 
penguins of the emperor type discovered by Andre Liotard. The 
men were to make an intensive study of penguin life over a 
period of one year. 

The Australian government continued to maintain weather 
observing stations on Heard, Macquarie and Kerguelen Islands 
to the south of Australia. Plans were being made by P. G. Law, 
head of the Australian antarctic expeditions, for the establish- 
ment of technical research stations on the Australian-claimed 
sector of the antarctic continent. The snow-covered, icebound 
land had never been fully explored geographically nor geologi- 
cally, and many Australian scientists believed it might contain 
vast mineral resources. (F. Re.) 


The year 1952 was one of marked activity 
Anthropology. and accomplishment in all branches of an- 


thropology. Universities broadened the scope of their training 
programs, and research and publication proceeded at an acceler- 
ated rate, stimulated in part by increased support from founda- 
tions and other sources. Coincident with the wider recognition 
and acceptance of the important role of anthropology in human 
affairs was a healthy tendency on the part of anthropologists 


to re-examine and define more sharply their objectives and to 
improve and refine their methods and techniques. As examples 
might be mentioned two papers analyzing and interpreting some 
of the social and psychological factors involved in culture 
change: “Experimental Design in the Study of Cultural 
Change,” by George Spindler and Walter Goldschmidt, and 
“Some Dynamic Forces in Tlingit Society,” by Frederica de La- 
guna, both published in the Southwestern Journal of Anthro- 
pology, and another group of papers in the American Anthropol- 
ogist on “The Training of the Professional Anthropologist,” by 
Theodore McCown, W. D. Strong, C. F. Voegelin and Z. S. Har- 
ris, W. N. Fenton, Eliot Chapple and Margaret Mead. With a 
Ford foundation grant, Cornell university, Ithaca, N.Y., estab- 
lished a field methods training program, under the direction of 
S. A. Richardson, to provide training in new techniques of inter- 
viewing and observation in the social science disciplines. At Stan- 
ford university, Stanford, Calif., the foundation also supported a 
new program, directed by Felix M. Keesing, which aimed at a 
broader, interdisciplinary approach to the problems of social 
change and the economic advancement of underdeveloped areas. 

As part of a broad program for the assessment and better 
utilization of the human resources of the United States, the 
American Anthropological association joined the American 
Council of Learned Societies in circularizing its members to ob- 
tain precise information on their academic and professional 
background, research activities and specialized knowledge. 

A number of international anthropological conferences and 
symposia were held during the year. The 30th International Con- 
gress of Americanists convened at Cambridge, Eng., in August, 
followed by the 4th International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences, in Vienna, Aus., and the 2nd Pan- 
African Congress on Prehistory in Algiers in September. The 
Wenner-Gren foundation International Symposium on Anthro- 
pology, organized by A. L. Kroeber and a planning group of 
seven anthropologists, was held June 9-20 at the foundation’s 
headquarters in New York city. The theme of the symposium 
was “A World Survey of the Status of Anthropology,” and 80 
anthropologists and other scientists from the United States and 
18 other countries participated. The symposium was based on 
50 background papers, each reviewing the present status of 
knowledge in a particular field and the problems arising there- 
from. Cultural interchange between east and west, particularly 
between China and western Europe, was the subject of a sym- 
posium of the British Society for the History of Science held in 
London. 

The Guggenheim Memorial foundation awarded 22 fellowships 
for work in anthropology and related fields. The Wenner-Gren 
foundation awarded 33 grants-in-aid and fellowships and initi- 
ated a project for preparation of a “Handbook of World Re- 
sources for Research and Education in Anthropology,” to con- 
tain summary descriptions of the organization and operations of 
all institutions with interest in anthropology. Erminie W. Voege- 
lin began preparation of the section on U.S. resources. 

The Bureau of Ethnic Research, an information and research 
centre for the study of modern Indian groups in the southwest- 
ern United States, was established at the University of Arizona, 
Tucson, under the supervision of Emil W. Haury and William 
H. Kelly. Cornell university set up a social science laboratory at 
the Vicos hacienda in northern Peru with Allan R. Holmberg as 
director. The laboratory would study the effects of new health 
measures, agricultural methods, education and industrialization 
on the Indian inhabitants. A grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York enabled Northwestern university, Evanston, 
Ill., to broaden its African area program by creation of a new 
African study centre, with Melville J. Herskovits as director. 
With the support of the Nuffield foundation of Great Britain the 


INDIAN SKELETONS discovered on Santa Rosa Island, Calif., in 1952, by 
Philip C. Orr, anthropologist at the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History. 
They were believed to be remains of an Indian culture more than 8,000 years 
old, whose members were stronger and taller than Indians whom the Spaniards 
met on reaching California 


Royal Anthropological institute established the Nuffield Blood 
Group centre, with headquarters in London. The new organiza- 
tion would accumulate and analyze data on human blood groups, 
make its results available to research workers and carry out or 
stimulate field work. A series of radio broadcasts on the “Ways 
of Mankind” was begun at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, under the direction of Walter Goldschmidt. The pro- 
gram, sponsored by the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters with a grant from the Ford foundation, would at- 
tempt to dramatize the basic concepts of anthropology and so- 
ciology for school audiences and the public. 

Viking fund medals were awarded to Ralph Linton, general 
anthropology, Carleton Coon, physical anthropology, and Frank 
H. H. Roberts, archaeology. Kaj Birket-Smith was named Hux- 
ley memorial lecturer for 1952, and Rivers memorial medals 
were awarded to L. S. B. Leakey and Monica Wilson. Brewton 
Berry received the Ainsfield-Wolf award for his book Race Re- 
lations. 

William S. Laughlin resumed his ethnological and physical an- 
thropological work in the Aleutian Islands, and G. C. Lucier 
made a study of the nonmaterial culture of the Noatak Eskimos 
of northern Alaska, both projects supported by the Arctic Insti- 
tute of North America. Frederica de Laguna and Catherine Mc- 
Clellan conducted ethnological work among the Tlingit of Yaku- 
tat bay, and Edmund S. Carpenter made a study of space and 
time concepts of the Aivilik Eskimos on Southampton Island, 
north of Hudson bay. Field research in South America by the 
University of California, Berkeley, included ethnological studies 
in Brazil by William D. Hohenthal, in Bolivia by John F. Goins 
and in Venezuela by H. T. McCorkle, Jr. Stig Rydén made a 
third expedition to the Tiahuanaco area of Bolivia for the ethno- 
graphical department of the Gothenburg museum, Goteborg, 
Swed., and Kaj Birket-Smith of the National museum, Copen- 
hagen, Den., conducted ethnological work on Rennell Island. 
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Ethnological studies of the Plateau tribes were made by Norman 
Lermer, Al and Letitia Mohr and Thomas Garth for the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 

The second and third volumes of Proceedings of the 29th In- 
ternational Congress of Americanists, edited by Sol Tax and in- 
cluding selected papers on “Acculturation in the Americas” and 
“Indian Tribes of Aboriginal America,” were published by The 
University of Chicago. The status of anthropological research in 
Alaska was discussed by Viola Garfield, Margaret Lantis, Fred- 
erica de Laguna, W. S. Laughlin and J. L. Giddings, Jr., in 
Science in Alaska, a volume of selected papers of the first Alas- 
kan Science conference, edited by H. B. Collins and published 
by the Arctic Institute of North America. The sixth edition of 
the Royal Anthropological institute’s classic manual, Notes and 
Queries on Anthropology, appeared in a new format and with 
completely revised contents covering physical and social anthro- 
pology, material culture and field antiquities. Karl Gustav Iziko- 
witz’ Lamet, Hill Peasants of French Indo-China, an integrated 
study of a little-known tribe in northern Laos, was published 
by the Gothenburg museum. 

The methodology and scope of social anthropology were dis- 
cussed by Raymond Firth in Elements of Social Organization, a 
volume that focused attention on the situation of primitive soci- 
eties and peasant communities in the industrialized world of 
today. An interpretation of the archaeological data relating to 
primitive economy was presented by J. G. D. Clark in Prehis- 
toric Europe: the Economic Basis. The most substantial contri- 
bution in the field of primitive economics was M. J. Herskovits’ 
Economic Anthropology, an enlargement and revision of the au- 
thor’s standard reference work, The Economic Life of Primitive 
Peoples. Philip Mayer’s ‘““Two Studies in Applied Anthropology 
in Kenya” reported on field investigations on the economic life 
of the Gusii tribe. 

The status of constitutional research and its relation to an- 
thropology as a whole was discussed in an article by Edward E. 
Hunt, Jr., “Human Constitution: An Appraisal,’ published in 
the American Journal of Physical Anthropology. Another article 
in this journal by W. W. Howells, “A Factorial Study of Consti- 
tutional Type,” described an independent, statistical approach— 
the factorial method—for critical evaluation of the Sheldon sys- 
tem of somatotyping. One of the most significant contributions 
of recent years to the problem of Neanderthal man was F. Clark 
Howell’s article, “The Place of Neanderthal Man in Human 
Evolution,” published in the same journal. Howell emphasized 
the differences in morphology and age between the classic Ne- 
anderthals of the early fourth Glacial and the earlier forms 
(Ehringsdorf, Galilee, Saccopastore, Mount Carmel) of the third 
Interglacial, which made it necessary to differentiate between the 
two groups when considering their role in human phylogeny. The 
earlier Neanderthals resembled modern man in a number of 
physical characters, and the Mount Carmel population of Pales- 
tine is regarded as directly ancestral to modern man. The later, 
classic Neanderthals, descended from Ehringsdorf and Saccopas- 
tore types, represent a peripheral, isolated group that developed 
in western Europe at the beginning of the fourth Glacial period 
and became extinct either prior to or after the arrival of modern 
man who in the meantime had been developing farther to the east. 

The last work of Robert Broom, Swartkrans Ape-Man: Par- 
anthropus Crassidens, by J. T. Robinson as joint author, was 
published by the Transvaal museum, Pretoria, U. of S. Af. Other 
important publications of the year were Human Locomotion and 
Body Form, by Dudley J. Morton; The Comanches; Lords of 
the South Plains, by Ernest Wallace and E. Adamson Hoebel; 
Symposium on Local Diversity in Iroquois Culture, edited by 
William N. Fenton; The Four Ages of Tsurai; a Documentary 
History of the Indian Village on Trinidad Bay, by Robert F. 
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Heizer and John E. Mills; Ainu Folklore, by Carl Etter; Bibli- 
ography of African Anthropology, 1937-49, by W. D. Hambly. 
(See also ARCHAEOLOGY.) (Hi By Es:) 


Anti-aircraft Guns: see Munitions oF War. 

Antibiotics: see BACTERIOLOGY; CHEMOTHERAPY; NUTRITION, 
EXPERIMENTAL; RESPIRATORY DISEASES; STOMACH AND INTES- 
TINES, DISEASES OF THE. 

Antigua: see Lreewarp IsLAnps. 

Antimony: sce MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
Apples: see Fruit. 

Apricots: see FRuirt. 


The golden jubilee year of federal reclamation 
Aqueducts. in the United States was signalized in 1952 by 
the integrated operation of the aqueducts, power plants and 
other facilities on some of the largest multiple-purpose water 
conservation projects in the world. 

Established under the Reclamation act approved by Pres. 
Theodore Roosevelt on June 17, 1902, the national water re- 
source program on its 50th anniversary embraced 69 projects 
which in .r951 (latest crop year) furnished a full or supple- 
mental supply of irrigation water for 125,000 farms, consisting 
of 6,713,000 ac. in the 17 western states. 

Facilities on these projects included more than 18,000 mi. of 
canals and laterals, 5,500 mi. of drains, 108 storage and 71 
diversion dams, 331 major pumping plants and 10,550 mi. of 
operating roads. 

Farmers on reclamation projects raised crops with a new all- 
time, all-high gross value of $821,722,000, the sixth consecutive 
year that crop values exceeded the $500,000,000 mark. The 
cumulative value of reclamation crops produced since 1906 was 
$7,983,529,000, approximately seven times the total investment 
in all irrigation features on all reclamation projects. 

The year 1952 was highlighted by the placing in service of 
three outstanding irrigation pumping plants—the Grand Coulee 
pumping plant on the Columbia Basin project in Washington, the 
Tracy pumping plant on the Central Valley project in California, 
and the pumping plant on the Colorado-Big Thompson project. 

When in full operation, each of the 12 giant pumps in the 
Grand Coulee plant would lift more than 1,000,000,000 gal. of 
water daily 280 ft. out of the Columbia river to irrigate more 
than 1,000,000 ac. of land in eastern Washington. 

Aqueduct features on the Columbia Basin project include the 
Feeder canal whose 16,000 cu.ft. per second capacity is almost 
enough to carry the average flow of the Colorado river. Six 
major canals on the project have a combined length of 300 mi. 

Integrated operation of man’s longest and largest mass trans- 
fer of water was initiated in the Central valley of California. 
Under this program, Sacramento river water stored behind 
Shasta dam is delivered 500 mi. to dry lands in the San Joaquin 
tiver valley. At Tracy, Calif., giant pumps lift the water 200 ft. 
The project includes the 153-mi. Friant-Kern canal and the 
120-mi. Delta-Mendota canal. The former delivers San Joaquin 
river water from Millerton lake behind Friant dam to areas as 
far south as Bakersfield, Calif. The latter transfers Sacramento 
river water from the San Francisco bay area southward 120 mi., 
discharging it into the Mendota pool in the San Joaquin basin, 
thereby providing irrigation water to replace that diverted by 
the Friant-Kern canal. 

Three pumps with a combined capacity of nearly 500,000 gal. 
of water per minute were set in motion during the year at the 
Granby, Colo., pumping plant, high on the west slope of the 
Rockies, to supply irrigation water through the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project, for 700,000 ac. of land on the east slope. 
This project is famous for its 13-mi. Alva B. Adams tunnel, 


the longest irrigation tunnel in the world, carrying the water 
through the continental divide. 

Also included among the major aqueduct systems in the fed- 
eral reclamation program was the All-American canal in Cali- 
fornia. 

This waterway is 232 ft. in width at the water surface, 160 
ft. wide at the bottom and 20.6 ft. in depth with an initial capac- 
ity of 15,155 cu.ft. of water per second. The project includes the 
125-mi. Coachella canal which branches from the 80-mi. All- 
American main canal near the Mexican border about 20 mi. west 
of Yuma, Ariz., and terminates near Indio, Calif. 

(See also CANALS AND INLAND WATERWayS; Dams; Irrica- 
TION; TUNNELS.) (M. W. Ss.) 


Arabia Arabia is a peninsula of southwestern Asia of ap- 

* proximately 1,027,300 sq.mi., with a total population 
estimated at 9,277,000. It consists politically of two independent 
Arab states, Saudi Arabia (g.v.) and Yemen (q.v.); the pro- 
tected sultanates of Oman and Muscat; the autonomous sheikh- 
doms of Bahrein, Kuwait, Qatar and the Trucial sheikhdoms; 
and Aden colony and protectorate (g.v.). Language: Arabic. 
Religion: Moslem (Sunni). 

Bahrein.—Area: 213 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 est.) : 110,000. Capital, 
Manamah. Ruler: Sheikh Sir Sulman ibn Hamad al Khalifah. 
British political resident for the Persian gulf area in 1952, Sir 
Rupert Hay; political agent for Bahrein, W. S. Laver. 

Kuwait.—Area: c. 9,000 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 est.): 170,000. 
Ruler, Sheikh Abdullah bin Salim al-Subah. British political 
agent in 1952, C. J. Pelly. 

Oman and Muscat.—Area: c. 65,000 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 
est.) : 550,000. Capital, Muscat. Ruler, Sultan Said bin Taimur. 
British consul in 1952, Maj. F. C. L. Chauncy. 

Qatar.—Area: c¢. 4,000 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 est.): 17,000. 
Ruler, Sheikh Ali bin Abdullah al-Thani. 

Trucial Sheikhdoms.—Area: c. 16,000 sq.mi. (including the 
sheikhdoms of Sharjah, Ras al Khaimah, Umm al Qawain, Aj- 
man, Dubai, Abu Dhabi and Kalba). Pop. (1951 est.): 80,000. 

History.—The loss of Anglo-Iranian oil supplies, which had 
ceased in June 1951, had been more than made up by increased 
production from other neighbouring oilfields, including Kuwait 
where by the end of 1951 output was raised by 58%, and Qatar 
where the increase was 47%. 

In the first half of 1952 this increased production was main- 
tained from both fields. 

In June, after an exchange of diplomatic notes, the British 
government rejected the Iranian claim that the Bahrein islands 
were an integral part of Iran. It maintained its contention that 
Bahrein was a state under British protection and that it would 
not recognize the Iranian claim to it or to any other territory 
belonging to any state under British protection in the Persian 
gulf. 

In January a new well was discovered in Kuwait about seven 
miles from the main oilfield at Burgan. Early in the year the 
sheikh of Kuwait approved a development scheme for his capi- 
tal. It foreshadowed the rebuilding of most of the city over a 
period of 15 years. 

Early in the year the British protected trucial sheikhs made 
repeated representations regarding the delay in the development 
of their reputed oil resources. (O. M. T.) 


Economy.—Crude oil production in Bahrein, Kuwait and Qatar was as 
follows: Bahrein (1950) 1,500,000 metric tons, (1951) 1,509,000 metric 
tons, (1952, six months) 750,000 tons; Kuwait (1950) 17,018,000 tons, 
(1951) 28,327,000 metric tons, (1952, six months) 18,700,000 metric 
tons; Qatar (1950) 1,600,000 metric tons, (1951) 2,348,000 metric tons, 
(1952, six months) 1,534,000 metric tons. 


Arab League: sce Ecyet; Iraq; JorpaANn; Lesanon; MIDDLE 
East; SAupI ARABIA; SYRIA. 


SEGMENT of the colossal statue of a goddess found in the Temple of Poseidon 
near Corinth, Gr., in 1952, by archaeologists of The University of Chicago 


Archaeology Eastern Hemisphere.—Part of the archaeo- 
* logical news of the year 1952 pertained to 
actual excavations; a fair part also pertained to new understand- 
ings gained through the publication of reports on excavations 
done some time before but hitherto undocumented. With the 
appearance of Alfred Rust’s Die Hohlenfunde von Jabrud (a 
Syrian cave), R. Neuville’s Le Paléolithique et le Mésolithique 
du Désert de Judée (materials from Palestinian caves), and G. 
Caton-Thompson’s Kharga Oasis in Prehistory, it became clearer 
that the near and middle east was an area of major importance 
during Pleistocene prehistoric times. The full delineation of the 
middle Pleistocene prehistory of east central Africa also became 
available with the appearance of L. S. B. Leakey’s Olduvai 
Gorge. Important additions to the literature of the later ranges 
of archaeology also appeared. 

A very heartening aspect of the 1952 field year was the return 
to their old excavations of so many of the various national pro- 
fessional schools of archaeology. The Louvre was again at work 
in Syria, the Germans in Turkey, the British at Jericho in 
Jordan, and the Italians at Phaistos in Grecian Crete. Thus 
the old familiar international character of field research con- 
tinued to reassert itself. 

Pleistocene Prehistory.—The most spectacular news was of 
finds from the continuing excavation of the rock shelter near 
Angles-sur-l’Anglin, Vienne, Fr. There, in a Magdalenian con- 
text, Dorothy Garrod and Suzanne de Saint-Mathurin extended 
their clearance of the magnificent frieze of life-sized relief 
sculptures of ibexes, horses and human figures. This art was 
dated at about 12,000 years ago. 

A. C. Blanc described the finding of semifossilized human 
footprints in a deep cave near the village of Toirano, Liguria, 
It. The prints, which were rather short but broad and with a 
vigorous little toe, were found in association with footprints 
and bones of the cave bear. This extinct animal is usually found 
in context with Neanderthal man in Italy, and Blanc suspected 
that the prints might be those of Neanderthalers. 

The Near-Middle East-—In Egypt, Zakaria Goneim discov- 
ered and began clearance of a great 3rd dynasty pyramid terrace, 
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MAIN CEMETERY of ancient Eleusis, Gr., where extensive excavations were 
conducted by G. E. Mylonas of Washington university, St. Louis, in 1952. The 
graves, built over each other and next to each other, dated roughly from 1800 
B:C. to 25 B.C. 


with a carefully laid limestone enclosure wall and the remains 
of a step pyramid. The complex resembled that of the step 
pyramid and enclosure attributed to Zoser, but was structurally 
more advanced; it was never completed, and its attribution to a 
particular pharoah was not yet certain. The Oriental institute’s 
Luxor expedition concentrated on the triumphal relief of She- 
shonk I, on the Bubastite gate. 

Several expeditions worked with considerable success in Iraq. 
The Iraqi Directorate-General of Antiquities continued its res- 
toration of the great Parthian desert fortress of Hatra. At 
Nippur, D. E. McCown’s joint University museum (University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia)-Oriental institute (The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Ill.) expedition recovered a very large cache 
of Sumerian literary texts and some interesting architectural 
details in the scribal quarter. In other areas an imposing temple 
of the goddess Inanna was provisionally traced and an earlier 
(first half of the third millennium B.c.) temple was discovered. 
A group of Sumerian statues was recovered, and the season’s 
finds made a great contribution to the understanding of Nip- 
pur’s character as a great religious and literary centre of ancient 
Sumeria and Babylonia. 

Northward in ancient Assyria, M. E. L. Mallowan’s British 
School of Archaeology in Iraq (Baghdad)-Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art (New York city) excavations at Nimrud—the capi- 
tal in which Assur-nasir-pal II accumulated the great treasures 
his armies had won—recovered a fine collection of large ivory 
carvings, a variety of small objects, commercial and historical 
texts and fragments of a series of monumental reliefs. One of 
the ivories showed a lioness killing a Nubian in a field of lotus 
blossoms and was inlaid with gold, lapis lazuli and carnelian. 

Another important pre-World War II expedition—that of the 
Louvre museum (Paris) under André Parrot at Mari on the 


Syrian Euphrates—resumed its work. The core of an Early Dy- 
nastic ziggurat was tested, and more of the familiar Mari carved 
bone figures and sculpture were recovered. 

In Jordan, Kathleen Kenyon’s joint British and American 
schools expedition recommenced work at the site of biblical 
Jericho. Miss Kenyon’s preliminary note in Antiquity added 
much needed clarity to the understanding of the ‘‘neolithic” set- 
tlement, which is known to have been of considerable size and 
apparently fortified. An architectural distinction is possible be- 
tween the prepottery and the pottery bearing layers. An inter- 
national expedition of the various schools in Jerusalem searched 
about 40 caves in the Dead sea area for further documents of 
the “Dead Sea scroll” type. A pair of inscribed bronze scrolls 
was recovered, which it was believed might contain Old Testa- 
ment documents, but their unrolling would be difficult as the 
metal had crystallized. The American school continued its work 
at the Moabite site, Dhiban; the French proceeded at Tell al- 
Farah, 

The Israel Department of Antiquities, under S. Yeivin’s di- 
rection, undertook a number of excavations. The cave of Kab- 
bara was reopened for its prehistoric materials, the deeper levels 
in the southeastern part of the site of Khirbet Kerak were 
tested to virgin soil with an “Early Bronze I” yield, even 
earlier materials were examined at Afula, and a Hyksos cem- 
etery was excavated near Naan. At Caesarea the accidental dis- 
covery of a statue led to extensive excavations in the Graeco- 
Roman period. 

The new /srael Exploration Journal was appearing, with arti- 
cles in western European languages and a fine quality of 
illustration. 

In Turkey, the government Antiquities service was relatively 
inactive. The British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara re- 
sumed work at Sultan Tepe (probably ancient Harran) and 
more clay tablets were recovered; the school’s new journal, 
Anatolian Studies, appeared in a very interesting first issue. The 
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long-range German program of work at Bogazkoy, the Hittite 
capital, recommenced under Kurt Bittel, Hans Guterbéck and 
R. Naumann. 

Clearance in the acropolis and in storerooms of the largest 
temple was being undertaken, and a rich cremation cemetery 
was under excavation. 

In Iran only the work of the French under R. Ghirshman at 
Susa was proceeding, in later historic levels. Froelich Rainey, 
director of the University museum, carried on an archaeological 
reconnaissance in Afghanistan. 

Classical Lands.—There was considerable activity on Cyprus. 
At the University museum’s site of Kourion, S. Weinberg con- 
tinued architectural clearance of the earlier “Late Bronze Age” 
levels, and G. H. McFadden proceeded with the excavation of 
the sanctuary of Apollo. At Paphos the British under T. B. 
Mitford began work on the mound of the old town and recovy- 
ered Cypriote, Mycenean, Geometric and Archaic Greek mate- 
rials. Joan Taylor of the London institute excavated a “Late 
Bronze Age” sanctuary at Pigadhes. Claude Schaeffer published 
the spectacular metal and faience finds of the 1949 French sea- 
son at Enkomi. 

On Crete the Italian school under Doro Levi resumed its work 
at the palace of Phaistos. The earlier levels of the installation 
were tested, rich finds of the handsome “Kamares” pottery 
were made, and there was a suggestion—through lack of pottery 
of the early Minoan type in a contact zone—that some com- 
pression might be necessary in the Cretan chronology. At Knos- 
sos the British school under Piet de Jong and Sinclair Hood 
undertook the clearance of four late Minoan tombs which ap- 
peared during construction work for a new hospital. Pottery, 
seals, a sword and a fine early Greek helmet were recovered. 

The 16th season of excavations of the American School of 
Classical Studies in the Athenian agora was devoted to the 
clearing up of the market place, during which the foundations 
of a 1st-century temple of Ares appeared. Fragments of a 5th- 
century B.c. altar of Ares and of a 4th-century figure of muse 
type were found, and walls of various periods were traced. 
Some earlier Mycenean and Protogeometric graves were cleared. 
Both the American school and Oscar Broneer of The University 
of Chicago were at work in the Corinth district. The German 
school had reopened its Athens headquarters. Work on the 
restoration of the Greek museums was seriously curtailed by 
the cessation of Marshall Plan funds. 

In Italy Amedeo Maiuri, long-time director of the Scavi di 
Pompeii e di Ercolano, Naples, had laid plans for uncovering 
the two-fifths of Pompeii which still lies under ash. The exca- 
vation of houses in the southeastern quarter, near the Palestra 
and the amphitheatre, had begun. A magnificent series of Roman 
mosaics was being uncovered in a large villa near Piazza Ar- 
merina in Sicily. G. V. Gentilli believed the villa to date to the 
3rd century and to have been inhabited for several centuries; 
because of the lack of Christian symbols in the mosaics, Gentilli 
believed the villa must have remained in the hands of a line of 
patricians of pagan persuasion. 

Italian excavations under L. B. Brea on the Aeolian islands 
of Panaria and Lipari yielded an interesting series of antiquities 
from “neolithic” to Greek times, with suggestions of early con- 
tact from Crete and possibly western Asia. J. B. Ward-Perkins, 
of the British school in Rome, continued excavations on the 
site of Sabratha in Tripolitania, a city once inhabited by Phoe- 
nicians, Romans and Byzantines. 

Europe.—Little news was available from eastern Europe; the 
Czechoslovakian Archeologické Rozhledy contained brief notes 
on various post-Pleistocene finds in Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
From Yugoslavia D. Garasanin reported in Arkeoloski Vestnik, 
1952, on a very fine stylized human head of baked clay, found 
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near the town of Pristina; the head was assigned to the later 
Vinca phase. In Britain J. G. D. Clark completed his work at 
Star Carr on the important “mesolithic” bog site. Various mu- 
nicipal and college training program excavations were reported 
from England and Scotland: the fortifications of Norwich, the 
Roman wall at Dorset, Saxon huts and Roman buildings at 
Canterbury, a “neolithic” site in the East Anglian fenlands, 
and a pair of Yorkshire barrows were among the things tested. 
At Jarlshof on the Shetland Islands, J. R. C. Hamilton cleared 
the foundations of the broch tower and its surrounding stone 
huts of the Pictish village of c. 2,000 years ago. 

India.—The Deccan research group under H. D. Sankalia 
established a five-part relative chronological scheme for their 
area by excavations in sites running from Pleistocene down to 
Moslem times. (Re Ba) 

Western Hemisphere.—The annual meeting of the Society 
for American Archaeology was held at Columbus, O., May 1-3, 
1952, and the principal topic of discussion was the techniques 
and results obtained by the radiocarbon dating method devel- 
oped by W. F. Libby and his co-workers at Chicago, Ill. Among 
other problems discussed was that of contamination of samples 
by radioactive dust created by the atomic bomb tests since 1945. 
Since the recent tests in Nevada this had become particularly 
serious and fieldworkers were advised to place samples in air- 
tight containers as soon as they were collected. The Institute of 
Nuclear Studies at The University of Chicago was engaged in 
the development of a scintillation counter to replace the grid 
counter which was being used. This not only promised to extend 
the range of dating, but might also shorten the time necessary 
to make the determinations and increase accuracy. In addition 
to the laboratories at The University of Chicago, Columbia 
university and the University of Michigan which were operating 
and producing dates of archaeological and geological samples, 


PICTISH VILLAGE of Jarlshof as excavated in the Shetland Islands, Scot., an 
Iron Age settlement contemporary with Roman rule in southern Britain. Ex- 
cavations, undertaken by the ministry of works, were in their final phases in 
1952. Foreground shows the courtyard of the broch (circular stone tower en- 
closing apartments) and wheelhouses 
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other laboratories were being set up at Yale university and at 
the universities of Pennsylvania, California, Texas and Colorado. 
Several other institutions were considering such installations. 

Early Man.—The remains of a mammoth skeleton were exca- 
vated near the village of Santa Isabel Ixtapan in the dry bed of 
Lake Texcoco, 18 mi. N.E. of Mexico City and about 1 mi. from 
the locality where the Tepexpan skeleton was discovered. Luis 
Aveleyra and Manuel Malonado Koerdell of the Direccion de 
Prehistoria, Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, who 
were in charge of this work, discovered flint artifacts in asso- 
ciation with the bones. Three United States specialists, as well 
as a number of Mexican archaeologists, were invited to ob- 
serve the continuation of the work. Six artifacts were discov- 
ered in close association with the partially disarticulated ele- 
phant and one of these was a projectile point very similar to 
the Scottsbluff type. This clear-cut evidence of man in late 
Wisconsin glacial times was buried in the lake deposits of the 
Becerra formation. 

Another mammoth with artifacts associated was discovered in 
southern Arizona, just north of the Mexican border, by Fred 
Navarrete of Naco, Ariz. This was reported to the Arizona State 
museum at the University of Arizona, Tucson, and a party 
headed by Emil Haury of the university continued the excava- 
tion. A total of eight projectile points of the Clovis Fluted type 
were found in direct association with the skeleton; five of 
them were discovered in place by the museum party. Ernst 
Antevs, a Pleistocene geologist who was present at the excava- 
tion, estimated a minimum age of 10,000 years. 

Work was continued on an early man site at Lind Coulee in 
the eastern part of the state of Washington. This excavation, un- 
der the direction of Richard D. Daugherty of the State College 
of Washington, Pullman, had produced more than 100 
artifacts. 

Arctic—In Eskimo archaeology, particular interest had cen- 
tred on the problem of the Dorset culture. The first informa- 
tion about Dorset dwellings came from excavations made by 
Deric O’Bryan at Mill Island. Bernard G. Hoffman published a 
short but highly significant paper (American Antiquity, vol. 18, 
no. 1) which utilized the recently available dating of late 
Pleistocene events and of the Dorset-related early cultures of 
the northeastern United States to examine the possibility of 
whether these cultures could have derived their traits from 
Dorset. He suggested that such early cultures as the Old Copper 
culture of Wisconsin and the Lamoka, Frontenac and Lauren- 
tian cultures of New York state may be in part ancestral to 
Dorset rather than the reverse. 

A party from Peabody museum, Harvard university, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., headed by Wilbert Carter, continued excavations 
begun in 1951 in prehistoric sites in the vicinity of Point Barrow, 
Alsk. This work was supported by the office of naval research 
and based at the Point Barrow Arctic Research laboratory. 

James van Stone of the University of Alaska, College, made 
an archaeological survey of sites on Nunivak Island, and J. L. 
Giddings, Jr., of the same institution examined some limestone 
caves in the headwaters region of the Firth river in northeast- 
ern Alaska and made collections of dendrochronological speci- 
mens in the same area. 

W. S. Laughlin headed a party from the University of Alaska 
which continued the program of research in the Aleutian Islands. 
Work was concentrated in the eastern islands and particular 
attention was paid to the dating of an early lamellar flake 
industry. On the basis of radiocarbon dates, Laughlin estimated 
that prehistory of the islands had been traced back for about 
4,000 years. 

Pacific Coast.—Charles E. Borden, University of British Co- 
lumbia, Vancouver, continued excavations at the deep site which 
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he discovered in the Musqueam reserve in 1951. A number of 
artifacts were recovered and material from the lower levels 
was markedly different from the protohistoric Musqueam re- 
mains in the upper levels. The same investigator salvaged the 
finds from a site in Vancouver city. These consisted mostly of 
stone bowls and perforated stones. 

The University of Washington, Seattle, had several parties 
in the field. Carroll A. Burroughs conducted the summer field 
session at a shell midden site on San Juan Island. Douglas 
Osborne assisted by several students made a survey of the 
Okanogan region, investigated several caves in central Washing- 
ton, and continued excavations in the McNary reservoir on the 
Columbia river near Pasco, Wash. 

The annual Northwestern Archaeological conference was held 
at the University of Washington, May 2-3,-1952. It was at- 
tended by about 150 people. 

In California, A. E. Treganza excavated two sites in Calaveras 
county, a continuation of the salvage work in Farmington reser- 
voir under the University of California Archaeological survey. 
These were both late prehistoric sites and one continued to be 
inhabited until about 1870. 

A class in field methods was directed by William J. Wallace 
at a shell mound site located on Little Sycamore creek in 
Ventura county. A limited range of artifacts was found, includ- 
ing pitted hammerstones, manos, metates and a few large pro- 
jectile points. Five flexed burials were found. A well-developed 
calcareous layer, incrustation on the artifacts, as well as the 
types of objects found, suggested that the occupation was 
rather old. 

Southwest—The Anthropology section of the Southwestern 
Division of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science met at Boulder, Colo., on May 2. The greater part of 
the meeting was devoted to a symposium on Colorado prehis- 
tory. The annual Pecos conference was held at Santa Fe, N.M., 
Aug. II-13. 

The University of Colorado field school, directed by Robert 
Lister and Herbert Dick, co-operated with the Denver Museum 
of Natural History party headed by Marie Wormington, contin- 
uing the excavation of caves near Grand Junction, Colo., which 
was begun the previous year. Additional evidence was accumu- 
lated on the preceramic and preagricultural occupation of the 
area. 

The University of New Mexico field school was held in two 
sections. One, under the direction of Florence Hawley Ellis, ex- 
cavated at the Pojoaque, near Santa Fe. This pueblo was aban- 
doned about 50 years earlier. The other section, under Paul 
Reiter, completed the excavation of a cave in Lincoln county. 

The field school of the University of Arizona was again 
located at Point of Pines. Under the direction of Emil Haury, 
the students excavated a Tularosa Phase site and tested in 
several villages dating between 700 and 1000 A.D. 

T. L. Smiley published an important paper on southwestern 
dendrochronology (“A Summary of Tree-Ring Dates from Some 
Southwestern Sites,” University of Arizona Bulletin 22, no. 4). 
This compilation listed 5,612 dated specimens from 365 separate 
sites and gave discussions of the archaeological significance of 
the dates. Another development, not listed in the above pub- 
lication, consisted of additions to the Southwestern Tree- 
ring calendar from Basket Maker II sites near Durango, Colo. 
The calendar extended to 58 B.c. and the earliest bark date was 
46 A.D. 

Plains—The University of Nebraska, Lincoln, was host to 
the ninth Plains Conference for Archaeology on April rz and 
12. Donald D. Hartle described the excavation of Rock Village, 
an early 1gth-century Hidatsa site located in Garrison reser- 
voir in North Dakota. The houses discovered conform very well 
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to descriptions of Hidatsa dwellings of that period. The exca- 
vation of Fort Stevenson, a military post established late in the 
last century directly across the Missouri river from this Hidatsa 
village, was described by Hubert Smith. 

A seriation of collared and uncollared rims from seven Upper 
Republican sites in Nebraska was presented by George Metcalf. 
This study promised to measure change within the ceramics of 
this cultural phase, but the existing data did not indicate which 
end of the sequence was most recent. E. Mott Davis of the 
Nebraska State museum, Lincoln, reported on the work of that 
institution at the Red Smoke site. This was an early preceramic 
station on Lime creek in the Medicine Creek reservoir area. 
The most important finding was the association of Plainview 
and Meserve types of projectile points in the same levels. 

Eastern United States—The Illinois State museum, Spring- 
field, issued the fifth volume in its scientific series, the first 
devoted to archaeology (Hopewellian Communities in Illinois, 
edited by Thorne Deuel). The five papers in this volume added 
to the evidence that there was cultural change within the Hope- 
well culture. It was most interesting that the cultural complex 
which had been determined to be early Hopewell (radiocarbon 
date about o-200 B.c.) had a number of similarities to the 
comb-ceramic cultures of Siberia and Japan. 

The museum at Ocmulgee National monument, near Macon, 
Ga., was completed and opened to the public. It was one of the 
best arranged of the smaller archaeological museums. 

The archaeological research of Florida State university, 
Tallahassee, was centred on preceramic sites in southern Jeffer- 
son county. The number of these sites discovered indicated that 
there was a fairly large early population. Ripley P. Bullen of 
the Florida park service excavated a Weeden Island period site 
at the Manatee Springs state park. Many artifacts were found 
in the small village site but unfortunately Bullen did not suc- 
ceed in working out house patterns, a badly needed type of 
information for this period. 

James A. Ford of the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, N.Y., conducted brief exploratory excavations at the 
Poverty Point site in northern Louisiana. An examination of 
aerial photographs revealed that there is a remarkable arrange- 
ment of six concentric earth embankments lying to the east 
of the 70-ft. high mound that stands on this site. The outer- 
most embankment is three quarters of a mile in diameter. 
Trenches across these embankments demonstrated that they are 
artificial and were constructed during the period of the pre- 
ceramic Poverty Point cultural complex. The entire construction 
seemed to be related to an old channel of the Mississippi river 
which geological studies had dated as about 1500 B.c. However, 
the radiocarbon date for a site of the same culture, excavated 
the preceding year in Mississippi by Ford and Philip Phillips 
of Harvard university, was 39980 B.C. 

Middle America.—The most spectacular discovery of the year 
was made in the Temple of the Inscriptions at Palenque, Mex. 
For the last four field seasons Alberto Ruz Lhuillier of the In- 
stituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia had been engaged 
in clearing a rubble-filled stairway that was discovered under- 
neath a stone slab that forms part of the floor of the temple. 
This stairway led down to the base of the 20-m. pyramid which 
forms the foundation for the building. In the spring of 1952 a 
stone doorway was discovered at the foot of the stairs and this 
gave access to a vaulted chamber. The walls of this chamber 
were covered with typical Maya paintings, somewhat damaged 
by lime deposits. In the centre of the chamber was a sealed 
stone sarcophagus richly carved in low relief and sitting on low 
stone blocks. Late in the year, this casket had not been opened 
because considerable preliminary work was necessary to ensure 
that the heavy stone lid could be raised without damage to the 


box or its contents. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington, D.C., continued its 
Maya area program. The map of the numerous house mounds at 
Mayapan was completed and several of the smaller structures 
excavated. Graves were discovered beneath the house floors. 
R. E. Smith also dug in one of the many cenotes at the site. 
This had a stairway leading down to the water and an artificial 
platform on the floor of the cavern. E. M. Shook completed a 
study of the great wall which surrounded the city, and T. 
Proskouriakoff began recording the numerous sculptures that 
had been found. 

J. Charles Kelley and a party of 14 students from the South- 
ern Illinois university, Carbondale, excavated a series of sites 
in the vicinity of Durango, Mex. Their most important results 
were secured at a large mountain-top site north of Durango 
where stone-walled houses were arranged on terraces. The 
architectural aspects of this site appeared Mexican, but the 
artifact contents seemed to be more closely related to the 
southwest. The majority was plain buff and plain redware, with 
minor percentages of simple red-on-brown and red-on-buff. This 
new cultural phase promised to assist in filling the gap that 
was formerly thought to exist between the cultures of Mexico 
and the southwestern United States. 

South America.—Stig Rydén of the Gothenburg museum, 
Goteborg, Swed., terminated a year of work at Cochabamba 
and other sites in Bolivia. Excellent results were secured but un- 
fortunately he was not granted permission to export study col- 
lections. This delayed report of his findings. 

In Peru, Duncan Strong of Columbia university headed a 
party working in Nazca valley. Stratigraphic excavations in 
refuse deposits had clarified the chronology of this portion of 
the south coast which had formerly been deduced from cemetery 
finds. 

The Instituto de Archaeologia de la Serena of Chile continued 
investigation of problems of Diaguite culture. (See also AN- 
THROPOLOGY. ) (J. A. Fp.) 


Archery The 68th annual National Archery association tour- 
* nament was held at Jackson, Mich., Aug. 4-9, 1952, 
with 148 archers participating. Several new records were estab- 
lished at this time. The championship scores of the winners in 


Target Archery 


Men's championship 


Robert Larsen, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Scores: 


Double York round 279-1,653 


Double American round 180-1,460 3,113 
Ladies’ championship Ann Weber Corby, Denville, N.J. 
Scores: Double National round 143-1,103 
Double Columbia round 142-1,188 
Double American round 180-1,388 3,679 
Junior boys’ championship Robert Schafer, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Scores: Double Hereford round 276-1,760 
Double American round 180-1,288 3,048 
Junior girls’ championship Lorna Price, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Scores: Double National round 143-977 
Double Columbia round 144-1,112 
Double American round 179-1,335 3,424 
Intermediate boys’ championship Ronald Ockerman, Fairborn, O. 
Scores: Quadruple Jr. American round 359-2,631 
Intermediate girls’ championship Ann Marston, Wyandotte, Mich. 
Scores: Double Columbia round 144-1,016 
Double Jr. American round WZ9=1,277 2,293) 
Beginner boys’ championship Gary Dustin Hall, Tecumseh, Mich. 
Scores: Quadruple Jr. Columbia round 277-1,762 
Beginner girls’ championship Judy Myrick, Chicago, Ill. 
Scores: Quadruple Jr. Columbia round 88-364 


Crossbow 


Men's championship George M. Stevens, Marcella, Ark. 


Scores: Double American round 180-1,252 
Double American round 172-1,068 2,320 
Ladies’ championship Alice Smith, Jackson, Mich. 
Scores: Double American round 150-770 
Double American round 145-757 1,527 
Clout Shoot 
Men (36 arrows at 180 yd.) Max Hamilton, Phoenix, Ariz. 36-268 
Ladies (36 arrows at 140 yd.) Ann Corby, Denville, N. J. 36-266 
Ladies (36 arrows at 120 yd.) Sylva Wesendonk, Little Rock, Ark. 36-280 
Jean Lee, Greenfield, Mass. 
Boys (36 arrows at 120 yd.) Bob Schafer, Kalamazoo, Mich. 36-276 
Girls (36 arrows at 120 yd.) Lorna Price, Phoenix, Ariz. 36-298 
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the men’s, women’s and junior divisions were as shown in the 
table. 

The Phoenician Archers (Phoenix, Ariz.) with a team of four 
men again won the men’s team round event (96 arrows at 60 yd.) 
with a total score of 378-2,582. The North Detroit Archers of 
Detroit, Mich., won the ladies’ team round (96 arrows at 50 
yd.) with a total score of 380-2,566. Mrs. Ann Weber Corby of 
Denville, N.J., topped the previous records in the double na- 
tional and double Columbia rounds. Competition between Mrs. 
Corby and Jean Lee, champion for the previous three years, was 
keen and scores were close throughout the entire tournament. 

The 69th annual tournament of the National Archery asso- 
ciation was to be held at Amherst, Mass., Aug. 10-14, 1953. 

Jean Lee of Greenfield, Mass., captured the world women’s 
championship crown for the second time when she participated 
at Brussels, Belg., July 23-28, 1952. Her total score was 3,815. 
Mrs. Jean Richards of Laguna Beach, Calif., took second place 
with a total score of 3,035. 

The team round was won by the archers of the United States. 

The 1953 world championships were to be held at Madrid, 
Sp., July 22-28. GU, 15), 1455) 


A hi Among the chief factors influencing the archi- 
iC tecture. tectural profession in the United States dur- 
ing 1952 were the easing of government controls on key building 
materials and credit financing, coupled with a realization on 
the part of investors that building costs were not likely to 
decline for an extended period and might mount appreciably in 
the foreseeable future. The early part of the year was unmarked 
by any great change from that of 1951. Government and defense 
building still represented the major share of large projects. 
Various surveys and reports indicated that roughly one-half of 
the architectural firms experienced some decline in business but 
that one-quarter of the firms reported a definite rise which was 
largely tied in with government and defense industry contracts. 
Beginning in the second quarter of the year, acceleration was 
noted in new work covering a broader range of projects as well 
as modernization work on most classes of structures. 

The quality of work executed was notable. Serious effort was 
directed toward enhancing the efficiency and “livability” of 
both commercial and domestic structures that promised to have 
important social and economic significance in all parts of the 
country. Seldom before had the amenities of comfortable living 
and working conditions been more widely considered. This 
applied in factories, laboratories, office buildings, institutions, 
housing projects, apartments, private residential work and 
throughout most types of buildings. 

From the aesthetic point of view, the major works showed 
high standards of distinction in design marked often by a re- 
strained purism and sparing use of thoughtfully controlled en- 
richment, as in Skidmore, Owings and Merrill’s new Lever 
house in New York city. 

From the engineering point of view, the year was marked by 
further experimentation in methods of construction, new ma- 
terials and ingenious employment of mechanical equipment. For 
example, one of the first buildings in America to utilize pre- 
stressed concrete as a structural system was erected on the new 
$9,000,000 campus of Manhattanville college at Purchase, N.Y., 
from the designs of Eggers and Higgins. Among other structural 
innovations of interest were the 75-ft.-span light ribbed timber 
roof employed by E. J. Bartel in Newton, Kan., and the 222-ft. 
diameter thinly spun dome of the Jordan Marsh store in Shop- 
pers’ World at Framingham, Mass., designed by Ketchum, Gina 
and Sharp. 

Governmental Buildings——The United Nations’ group in 
New York, as the conference building and the general assembly 
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building were completed, proved the outstanding architectural 
attraction for critics. While the secretariat building was de- 
scribed on one hand as a potential fragmentation bomb in case 
of war, on the other the whole group was interpreted as a labora- 
tory for the engineering of world peace. The architects’ whole 
conception became more apparent as the project drew toward 
completion and respect mounted for the collaborative design 
effort headed by Wallace K. Harrison. 

Office Buildings.—For the first time since World War II, 
the desire to achieve office buildings that are also civic monu- 
ments manifested itself in several cities. In some of these, poten- 
tial revenue was sacrificed to attain distinguished design results 
and increased desirability of occupied space. Most conspicuous 
of these was Lever house in New York city, which utilizes a 
splendid open court with fine planting effects which permanently 
protect the light source of the glass-sheathed main mass of the 
building and add distinction, although reportedly sacrificing a 
potential $200,000 per year of valuable rental space in order to 
do so. 

The new 41-story Prudential building by Naess and Mur- 
phy, which was under construction in Chicago, Ill., was designed 
to offer its tenants unusual luxury services, rather than com- 
petitive rents. 

The Alcoa building, Pittsburgh, Pa., by Harrison and Abramo- 
vitz, dramatically capitalized on its Golden Triangle location. 
Using aluminum extensively for exterior wall panels the build- 
ing was, perhaps, the lightest weight building of comparable 
dimension. It used ingenious sealed yet easily washed from the 
inside windows, inside ceilings, ducts and piping in conjunction 
with a steel frame, fireproofed with foam concrete. Rino Levi’s 
new co-operatively owned and occupied office building in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, used giass of graded translucence on each of its 
15 stories on the cool fronts and employed solid walls largely on 
those fronts exposed to intense sunlight. 

Schools and Colleges.—Unusual activity continued in the 
construction of public schools. Except in congested urban areas, 
there was a marked trend toward low spreading buildings, often 
employing noise-buffer courts and easy relationship to the out 
of doors. Attractiveness and increased livability from the 
pupil’s point of view were admirably achieved, as in Flewelling 
and Moody’s new El Segundo (Calif.) public school and the 
Portola Junior high at El Cerrito, Calif., by Miller and 
Warnecke. Activity in college and university building was high- 
lighted by the spectacular Ciudad university near Mexico City, 
where Carlo Lazo co-ordinated the services of 140 architects in 
designing a new campus to accommodate 26,000 students with 
facilities which included a stadium seating 110,000. Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s continuation of his notable project of a new campus 
for Florida Southern college, Lakeland, Fla., was of marked 
architectural interest. 

Hospitals. The year saw the completion of the 4oth Veterans 
administration hospital since the end of World War II. Among 
the many hospital projects of merit should be mentioned the 
New York University Bellevue Medical centre and the medical 
centre for Ohio State university, Columbus, both by Skidmore, 
Owings and Merrill; St. Mary hospital, Pueblo, Colo., by Fisher 
and Fisher; and the neurology building at Philadelphia General 
hospital by Harbeson, Hough, Livingston and Larson. 

Suburban Merchandizing Centres.—The marked trend in 
development of large-scale suburban extensions of metropolitan 
shopping facilities continued unabated as highlighted in Detroit’s 
$18,000,000 Northland Shopping centre by Victor Gruen and 
San Francisco’s $6,000,000 Macy store in the Hillsdale develop- 
ment by Welton Becket and Associates. 

Housing Developments.—Under continuing authorization of 
the Federal Housing act of 1949, 50,000 housing units were 


Above: SKELETON of the dome capping the General Assembly building at 
U.N. headquarters in New York city. The Assembly hall was completed late in 
1952. In the background looms the slablike Secretariat building 


Above, right: LEVER HOUSE in New York city, an all-glass-and-metal struc- 
ture chosen as one of three First Honor award winners in 1952 by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, architects 


Right: MODEL of the new cathedral to be erected at Coventry in Warwic 
shire, Eng., designed by Basil Spence and on view in the Royal academy 
exhibition in 1952 


Below: STADIUM of Rice institute in Houston, Tex., with separated upper 
tier for greater ease of evacuation, ventilation and closeness of all seats to 
the stadium field; it could disgorge 70,000 persons in ten minutes. Lloyd, 
Morgan and McGinty, architects 
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undertaken in the first half of 1952. Added to other thousands 
of units which were privately financed, the total was impressive 
in numbers, but small compared with the need. During the first 
seven months of the year it was estimated that 670,000 homes 
were started (about 14% less than in 1951). 

In the field of small houses, the contractor-sponsored “estate” 
grouping was pronounced but the trend was to offer the pur- 
chaser more space for his money and increasingly the builder 
found it financially advisable to enlist the professional services 
of the well-trained architect to assure the success of his project. 
The large-scale residence continued to be a highly exceptional 
occurrence but the moderate size house geared to informal, 
efficient and pleasant living was noteworthy in numerous cases, 
such as the Rawson house on Long Island, N.Y., by Petroff and 
Clarkson and the subtropical house for Roland Phillips at 
Miami, Fla., by Igor B. Polevitzky. 

Industrial Building—Among the many important industrial 
projects should be noted the Armstrong Cork laboratories near 
Lancaster, Pa., by Shreve, Lamb and Harmon; the Budd Co. 
Chase plant at Gary, Ind., by Giffels & Vallet and L. Rossetti; 
the TVA Kingston (Tenn.) Steam plant by the TVA division of 
design; and the completed first unit of Columbia Broad- 
casting’s Television city in Hollywood, Calif., by Pereira and 
Luckman. 

Ecclesiastical Building—There were two buildings in Mis- 
souri by J. D. Murphy that command attention, namely, St. 
Peter’s in Kirkwood and St. Ann’s in Normandy. Percival Good- 
man and Associates’ Temple Beth Israel at Lima, O., and Kivett 


& Meyer’s synagogue and school in Kansas City, Mo., were’ 


resourceful designs of distinction, representing different aesthetic 
approaches to the problem. 

In summary it can be said the architectural profession held 
its own both in quality and extent of work accomplished. While 
final figures had not yet been tabulated, it appeared that the 
U.S. departments of commerce and labour’s estimate of $32,- 
200,000,000 of new construction for the year (about $1,000,- 
000,000 more than for 1951) would easily be reached. 

Go Ge We 1Dy) 

Great Britain.—In Great Britain 1952 was remarkable less 
for the completion of any spectacular buildings than for gradual 
but steady progress in realizing plans laid in previous years. 
Among a number of excellent schools completed to the designs 
of the London County council architect’s department (Robert 
H. Matthew, architect in charge) was a primary school for 100 
children at Benbow street, Deptford. The construction was of a 
light welded, galvanized steel frame with walls of precast con- 
crete slabs. Another L.C.C. school (one of the first schools to 
use prestressed concrete) was built in Poplar to the designs of 
Cecil Handisyde in association with Hammet and Norton; Felix 
S. Samuely was consulting engineer. The system, designed for a 
multistory structure, was as follows: structural columns of in 
situ reinforced concrete; main beams of prestressed concrete 
soffits with precast trough-shaped units between and im situ 
concrete poured on top to bond the whole into one monolithic 
structure. 

A large housing scheme at Priory Green, Finsbury, London, 
designed by Tecton with Skinner, Bailey and Lubetkin as execu- 
tive architects, was occupied during the summer. It comprised 
269 flats in two eight-story and four four-story blocks. Construc- 
tion—the same for all blocks—was reinforced concrete cross 
walls varying from 5 in. to 7 in. in thickness, with reinforced 
concrete floor slabs 44 in. thick. The main elevations were di- 
vided into panels with an infilling of 44-in. brickwork with 
straight vertical joints, separated from an inner lining of 2+4-in. 
cell concrete by a 2-in. air cavity. The ends of the reinforced 
concrete cross walls were covered by cast-iron downpipes, and 
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the edges of the floor slabs with horizontal gutters, both of 
rectangular section. 

The “Commonwealth house” was exhibited on a site near 
Kew bridge, Middlesex. Designed by C. A. V. Smith and J. P. 
Meckridge, an Australian architect, it was intended mainly for 
export. In view of the shortage of skilled building labour in the 
colonies, the aim was to produce a house capable of quick erec- 
tion by average handymen and occupying the minimum of ship- 
ping space. It was hoped eventually to produce 20,000 of the 
houses each year. The estimated cost for a minimum of ten 
houses was £1,150 each (free on board). The total floor area 
provided was 905 sqft. 

In the new towns housing was well under way: most spec- 
tacular were the large blocks of flats (small though the propor- 
tion of these to houses would be). At Sish lane, Stevenage, 
Hertfordshire, the firm of Yorke, Rosenberg and Mardall was 
responsible for a group of buildings which included a seven- 
story block. This was constructed with a reinforced concrete box 
frame with no projecting beams or columns. Where cross wall 
and floor slabs projected beyond the main building face they were 
covered with blue-gray frostproof eggshell glazed tiling. Flank 
walls were finished outside with panels of 44-in. brick in Flemish 
bond, the headers having snapped ends facing outward and al- 
lowed to project to random lengths, giving a rich textural effect. 
The whole scheme comprised 110 flats in all with 54 flats in the 
seven-story block and the rest in two- and three-story blocks. 

By the end of the year demolition of the temporary Festival 
of Britain exhibition buildings on the South Bank site, London, 
was completed. Several of the buildings in the downstream sec- 
tion were retained, among them the Telekinema for use as the 
National Film theatre, and the former administration building 
for use as offices by the Council of Industrial Design. 

South Africa.—A number of tall office and flat buildings 
were erected in Johannesburg. Nearly all of them exhibited sim- 
ilar characteristics: a frank expression of the grid structure in 
the elevations; unpretentious but well-considered detailing; and 
well-balanced handling of texture and pattern. Groot Draken- 
stein, a typical block of luxury bachelor flats, was 13 stories 
high, all flats consisting of a single living room with dining 
recess and balcony, and separate kitchen and bathroom. The 
framework was reinforced concrete with a panel infilling of red 
and plum-coloured rustic bricks. The architects were H. H. Le 
Roith and Partners. 

Evrope.—Denmark.—In Copenhagen a 14-story office build- 
ing was completed to the designs of Mogens Jacobsen and Alex 
Poulsen. The structure was of reinforced concrete with a facing 
of prefabricated panels. Two noteworthy small houses both 
showed American influence. One at Vedbaek, built by the archi- 
tect Haldor Gunegsson for himself, acknowledged a debt to 
Frank Lloyd Wright with its brick walls, shingle roof and large 
sliding glass doors. The other at Hellebaek near Elsinore, again 
built by an architect, Jorn Utzon, for himself, was nearer in 
manner to the houses of the San Francisco bay region. All the 
outer walls were of glass but for the north wall which was of 
yellow bricks and entirely without windows. The roof was sur- 
faced with aluminum. 

France.—Plans for the new Paris headquarters building for 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural organiza- 
tion were published in November. The estimated cost of the 
building was £2,750,000. The money would be made available as 
an interest-free loan by the French government. The architects 
were Marcel Breuer (U.S.), Bernard Zerhrfuss (France) and 
Eero Saarinen (U.S.), with Pier Luigi Nervi (Italy) as engineer. 
A consultant advisory panel included Lucio Costa (Brazil), Wal- 
ter Gropius (U.S.), Le Corbusier (France), Sven Markelius 
(Sweden) and Ernesto Rogers (Italy). The site chosen was one 
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bordering the Bois de Boulogne between the Porte Dauphine and 
the Porte Maillot. The scheme comprised three main blocks: a 
16-story slab structure containing offices and, in a lower block, 
a hall for conferences; linking them would be a rectangular 
four-story block inerntine the delegates’ lounges, committee 
and board rooms, patios, restaurant, library and ancillary rooms. 
The structure would be of reinforced concrete throughout. (See 
also BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION Inpustry; Housinc; Town 
AND REGIONAL PLANNING.) (I. R. M. M.) 


Areas and Populations of the Countries 


of the World. The political entities of the world are listed 


here with their areas, populations and num- 
ber of persons per square mile. The latest census or official esti- 
mates are given for each country. Areas in square miles are in 
accordance with the boundaries for the year of the population 
figure unless otherwise noted. Some of the later boundary ad- 
justments had not been recognized at the end of 1952 by the U:S. 
government. The subtotals for colonial groupings within conti- 
nents do not carry density figures. 

Where two figures are given for a country, the most recent 
is used in the continental and world totals. 

The table provides a fundamental basis for country com- 
parisons. 


Areas and Populations of the Countries of the World 
(For statistical details and dates see separate country and empire articles) 


Population Persons 
Area lin per 
Nome of continent and state {in sq.mi.) thousands) sq.mi. 
Wionlditotallmure scutelvel otters clits! te 58,150,738 2,433,696 46,7* 
AFRICA .. Dh ie 11,570,031 196,499 17.0 
Belgian colony mal Rreetee nip 3 925,907 15,237 
British colonies, dependencies, Brotector’ 
ates, trusteeships and condominium 2,998,207 68,813 
EGypttomisuis! bs) isles 386,110 20,729 B37 
Eritrea eyeies 47,875 1,100 23.0 
Ethiopia. . . 350,000 10,000 28.6 
French colonies, trusteechipss protectorates! 
departments and overseas territories. 4,221,467 51,495 
Italian trusteeship oA 198,000 1,247 6.3 
(Foxit Sa) Seo (O96 (6c koa Coe 43,000 1,350 31.4 
Libya is. 3 96", « o Oem ce 679,340 1,124 Vee 
Portuguese colonies e 794,959 10,559 
South-West Africa imcndate ick Union! of 
South Africa) . . > aes Si7 720 430 1.4 
Spanish colonies and pictectoraie bo OF 134,715 1,597 
Tangier, International Zone of . . «..s » 232 172 741.4 
Wnionlof South; Africa). sta. 6 4 os 472,494 12,646 26.8 
ANTARCTICA, «0 0 2 cleo 6 ee 6,000,000 _—_ Uninhabited 
ASIA (exclusive of U.S.S.R.) . 2. 2 « 10,541,576 1,289,550 122.3 
Afghanistan) asics) fetiiel cutee) ete oe 251,000 12,000 47.8 
Arabian desert « «© «© «<0 + © « © © 193,000 Largely uninhabited 
Bhutani. i we on ots os) 1-6. love) ‘es 18,000 300 16.7 
British colonies, dependencies, profeciors 
ates, protected state and independent 
state under British protection. . . « « 245,902 10,781 
itil) Gao ofS fio oe oom) OMoLe 261,749 18,674 Zila 
Ceylon, Dominion of . . . + 6 ee es 25,332 7,743 305.7 
China (35 provinces, including Formosa, 
Kwantung and South Manchurian rail- 
way, Manchuria and Tibet) . . - « 3,876,956 475,000 2255: 
French overseas territory and Besociaied 
Arie 6) q ped ONol ci O8o "Olt ded 272,548 27,897 
India, Republic of . . . . + + + ee = 1,138,814 356,892 313.4 
[DERRY 6 a SUA oc din bo oe 583,479 76,500 lial 
OMusrist.s elie, 6) es ere 5 634,413 20,000 Bh) 
(RK tn, Oa. COR COED BUS trouke 168,040 5,100 30.3 
inputs ¢ o.0 60g GO O8GA0 OO Deo 8,084 1,605 198.5 
Napanee chon ert eitel s ops ae 146,690 84,400 575.4 
Jordan, Hashemite Kingdom Ai Oto OD 37,110 1,320 35.6 
Koreditaaetrcncel foie sels: (ews Jcwep aye 85,225 30,000 352.0 
Kuwait 2. « 0 «© « « « soi stute ie 9,000 170 18.9 
lebanon. . 4 amo cS 3,470 1,285 370.3 
Mongolian People’ s iRepublc a * 606,000 885 1.5 
Neral 5 6 5.6 oo 6 OGG Oa oO 54,000 7,000 129.6 
Netherlands New Guinea. . 151,789 1,020 6.7 
Oman and Muscat. . +--+ + ee ee 65,000 550 8.5 
Pakistan, Dominion of . - Foidart 365,907 75,687 206.8 
Philippines, Republic of the yO GG Oo 115,600 21,400 185.1 
Portuguese colonies .. + ++ ++ + 8,876 1,427 
(eyeitle Go oO Od Oo ol) eG anewe nooo A ee 
Is. (U.S. occupied fetritor ) mutans ‘ 
SEN yal es Ay ch hae ‘ its ce 597,000 6,000 10.1 
Syria. . ies 5" a 6 eas 72,200 3,517 48.7 
Thailand (Siam) AN 5 ABCA 198,272 18,836 95.0 
Truciall Sheiks). @ 6 « « « « 0 « «© « «@ 16,000 80 5.0 
Turkey «2556 6» 's . one 296,185 20,935 70.7 
WEMeneee ri tey sulcus lie ours) je) Code uc, 31,000 1,600 $1.6 
TRALIA and OCEANIA. . . . + - 3,303,607 13,314 4.0 
hicnoue Serre celsiee as 2,974,581 8,539 2.9 
tralian dependency, ferritory. antl trus- 
anes co “ne if sieter onele el 6 183,553 1,473 
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Areas and Populations of the Countries of the World—Continued 


Population Persons 
Area {in per 
Name of continent and state (in sq.mi.) thousands) sq-mi. 
British colonies, dependencies, condominium, 
protectorate and protected state . . . 23,800 535 
Frenchccoloniesms-ar.urm ats trcun st sn Sure 9,199 123 
New Zealand. ..... . . 103,416 1,940 18.8 
New Zealand ion pepdencias fond trustee: 
ship. . : aie 1,656 103 
United States Bosesions! territory and 
trusteeshipins te nsuhetts wicutcbacmce cme 7,402 601 
FEUROPE (exclusive of U.S.S.R.). . . 1,903,915 397,115 208.6 
Albanial xomc, 21 sites) si citer me eure is 11,100 1,200 108.1 
Luger .oo 6 oOn AO 6006 4 6 fe 191 6 31.4 
Austriotgusecrecte suneyie ee tite cs. ele 32,375 6,919 213.7 
Belgium 0 oho. 6 11,783 8,678 736.5 
British colonies end dependencies & oot 124 333 
Bulgaria . Shuissh cspeere et Tell elena 2 se. wets 42,796 7,310 170.8 
Grachovlavalicl ot TER OS ESO 49,330 12,340 250.2 
Denmark (excl. Greenland! incl. Faeroe 
beieey oo t @ hd qo o ds o 17,109 4,335 253.4 
Estonia a5 m8 18,357 1,200 65.4 
Finland (including Aland islands) OOO 130,159 4,051 Sint 
France. . C 213,010 42,239 198.3 
Germany (1937 o erect “1939 population) 5 181,742 69,317 381.4 
Germany (1952, including Saar)... . 137,452 70,954 516.2 
Greece (including Aegean Islands) .. . 51,182 7,631 149.1 
Hungary . Oem co GO 50046 35,893 9,390 261.6 
Iceland ... Tae 3.0 Gnaeana 39,768 145 3.6 
Ireland, Republic of Tt oOo oO 5 5 26,602 2,959 Tae? 
Italy (1 95 1 oes nee poo oO -4 xo 116,224 47,021 404.6 
Rein co OF Od t ae : 5 58 0 25,395 2,100 82.6 
Ulechtenstetniresmrcmrcn tei rcemsi atone 61 14 229.5 
Lithuania . . OG 6-% 0 OGD G 6 25,173 3.000 TES 
Luxembourg Pei Ben cyt Cees 5 1,010 300 297.0 
Monaco. 40. c9itcray alan ceteeice cate seme 0.6 21 35,000.0 
Netherlands . . ; Pat DLO 12,868 10,286 799.3 
Norway (including Spitzberaen\il ofc aie 149,161 3,295 22.1 
Poland (pre-World War ll) .....- 150,052 B5a09 2350 
Poland (1952) .. 5 120,359 25,500 212.9 
Portugal (incl. Azores and Madeira Islands) 35,415 8,606 249.6 
RUMGNIG/ 6s) a3 we os es ° 91,654 16,200 176.8 
SGN MGFING a ioueles sake ea cares 5.6 38 13 342.1 
Spain (including Ganany islands) Oo od 194,945 28,306 145.2 
SWedeniecneciictesmeine voice eiteimctrcmtaare 173,390 7,073 40.8 
Switzerland. . ... OO wc oO 6 15,940 4,806 301.5 
Trieste, Free Territory aft 5 Soa oo 5 293 372 1,269.6 
UnitediKingdomimcmnercnycensiiisiianveimte ents) 94,501 50,370 533.0 
Vatican City .. . 5 = ao 0.5 2,000.0 
Yugoslavia (after Sept: 15, 1947). sees 99,181 16,441 165.8 
SEER a 6b 46 nies 8,173,557 170,467 20.9 
U.S.S.R. (1950 area, 1950 pop. est.) a 8,598,700 201,300 23.4 
INORTBPAMERICA Emote ml emicccuresnens 9,375,934 223,608 23.8 
British colonies and dependencies... « 21,060 2,886 
(Sep! GC Mio Ga 6 6 0 OR 6 . 3,843,144 14,430 3.8 
CosiasRica:- .crselc. tel eis! (e.ere eats Ve 19,238 825 42.9 
(Sie A oo Oo aa e 44,217 5,523 124.0 
Danish colony (Greenland: faclédinat ice cap) 840,000 23 0.03 
Dominican Republic . ... 2. 2 e 19,129 2,167 1133 
Eli Salvador sh., sten lao seni<) wane Coumatees 13,176 1,920 145.7 
French territory and departments . . . . 1,206 S73 
'Gdatemala: .) cis) silence celiicite! va > 45,452 2,887 63.5 
abhi so 6-6 no 6 0 eo ; 5 10,748 3,112 289.5 
Honduras . . » » « > DG a. od 59,160 1,505 25.4 
MCE). A 60 6 06 0 0 O 760,373 25,715 33.8 
Netherlands overseas te enitony (The Nethe r- 
lands Antilles)... «+ « « « Aen cher 403 166 411.9 
Nicaragua ..... shishfeins 57,145 1,088 19.0 
Panama (excluding Canal onal aa 0 28,575 805 28.2 
WEISS b Gg &5b5600 6 G0 O80 3,022,387 157,505 EVAL 
United States possessions . . - . 2 6 « 590,521 2,478 
SOUTHVAMERIGCA, curse reli cits ie inoine 6,856,975 112,310 16.4 
ietiihel ofG-o 0 6 6 a D0 6.5 a6 1,079,965 17,641 16.3 
Eiiklo o Go ood On SD oO 416,040 3,054 Yes 
Hhertl 5 o.¢ o ao 6 60 © Oe 3,286,170 53,377 16.2 
British colonies and dependencies . . «. « 90,681 433 
Chile Os: Ct a OC ao S 558 286,323 6,032 21.1 
Golombial ss «sens Poo oo ot 439,714 11,266 25.7 
Ecvador . . . aoe 104,510 3,077 29.4 
French department (Ereneh Guiana) yo 34,740 26 0.7 
Netherlands overseas territory (Surinam) . 55:22 223 4.0 
Paraguay <«. « » bec shi oeteoy oO 157,047 1,425 9.1 
ideo OD 6 ff oad, BD Red oO ao 6 482,258 8,405 17.4 
UME GO Oo 8 Go uo o 6 ac LEP 2,365 32.8 
Venezucldiivenieiiciies sl clic chon cmlenteiite 352,143 4,986 14.2 


*In computing the world density the area of Antarctica is omitted. 
{Areas and populations of Baltic republics included in 1950 U.S.S.R, totals. 

. A republic occupying the southeasternmost sec- 
Argentina. tion of South America, Argentina is bounded on 
the north by Paraguay, Bolivia and Brazil; on the south and 
west by Chile; and on the east by Uruguay, the River Plate and 
the Atlantic ocean. It is the second largest Latin-American na- 
tion—only Brazil is larger—with an area of 1,079,965 sq.mi. and 
a population of 17,641,000 (est. 1951), mostly of European an- 
cestry. The capital and leading port, Buenos Aires, has 3,371,000 
inhabitants (est. 1950). Other leading cities are: Rosario, 467,- 
937; Cordoba, 369,886; Avellaneda, 279,572; Eva Peron (La 
Plata), 271,738; Lants, 242,760; Tucuman, 194,166; Santa Fé, 
168,791; Lomas de Zamora, 125,943; Mar del Plata, 114,729; 
Mendoza, 105,328; and Bahia Blanca, 112,597. Religion: Chris- 


tian, mostly Roman Catholic. President in 1952: Gen. Juan D. 
Peron (@,0,).. 4 

History.—During 1952 the Perén regime, although apparently 
secure in power, continued its curtailment of civil liberties and 
blamed foreign interference for the difficulties faced by the 
nation, The economic situation continued bad, although some 
attempts were made to correct it. 

President Per6n started the year with conciliatory gestures by 
announcing that he expected a loyal opposition and by freeing 
some political prisoners, including two deputies. These peace- 
ful overtures, however, did not last very long. In mid-January 
61 persons, including 25 women, were arrested for belonging to 
an association known as the “Board for Better Social Condi- 
tions,” which was identified as an opposition group. Several 
incidents of people jailed for opposing the regime were re- 
ported by the press. 

The cost of living was reported to have gone up 80% since 
Sept. 1949. The Argentine peso, valued at 4 to U.S. $1 in 1947, 
reached 30 to U.S. $x in the black market. The drought had 
been severe during the last two years and the government’s 
economic policy had not provided any incentive for farmers 
to increase production. The nationalization of the railroads had 
not produced the economic benefits expected. Fares had been 
increased, but no improvement of the property or the rolling 
stock had been made. 

The government blamed the economic crisis on increased con- 
sumption in Argentina and abroad. The Union Civica Radical, 
leading opposition party, however, quoted official statistics to 
prove that the crisis was caused by curtailed production. In 
1941 Argentina produced 8,150,000 tons of wheat compared 
with 5,200,000 tons in 1949; in 1941 it produced 10,238,000 
tons of corn compared with 6,788,000 in 19493 in 1941, 22,232,- 
ooo tons of linseed were produced while in 1949 only 11,876,000 
tons were grown. In 1941 there were 20,517,000 ha. under culti- 
vation while in 1949 there were only 15,876,000 ha. culti- 
vated. 

In February Peron announced an austerity plan to increase 
production and reduce consumption. He set the example by giv- 
ing up one month of his own salary, and urged the nation to 
utilize food to the maximum extent possible and to reduce 
wastage. Two meatless days a week were proclaimed throughout 
the nation, gasoline consumption was reduced by 50%, ten Ar- 
gentine consulates abroad were closed, payments to farmers 
were increased 33%, all production was to be increased 20%, 
cattle were not to be slaughtered until they had attained full 
growth, prices were frozen, and salaries were to be increased 
according to a set scale. These raises would include all increases 
since 1949. 

Further control and centralization was promised by Perén in 
a speech to provincial governors when he announced that in the 
future all public works would be controlled by a federal coun- 
cil; the national congress would pass a penal code for the 
entire nation and the codes approved by the provinces would be 
repealed; the ministry of education would exercise greater 
control over all schools; and all social welfare activities would 
be under the Eva Perén foundation. Perén also announced 
that the organization of the Peronista party would be decen- 
tralized and moved to the provinces in order to develop more 
party leaders. 

Although a new United States ambassador, Albert F. Nufer, 
was appointed in April, relations between the two countries 
remained cold and distant. Early in the year Saul S. Saulson, 
a U.S. citizen, was arrested for alleged participation in local 


MASSES OF FLOWERS for Eva Perén banking the street near the General 
Confederation of Labour building where her body lay in state in Buenos Aires, 
Arg. Senora Perén died on July 26, 1952 
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olitics. Later Roberto Mujica Lainez, Argentine employee of 
he United States Information service, was arrested and held for 
nore than nine hours. Peron told a visiting delegation of United 
States businessmen that he welcomed foreign capital, but so far 
‘oreign investments in Argentina had been few. The United 
States was blamed for plots against the government and Peron. 

In March when the national congress met, with women for the 
irst time holding 26 legislative seats, Perén and J. Hortensio 
Quijano were proclaimed president and vice-president respec- 
‘ively. Final revised figures for the Nov. 1951 elections were an- 
nounced. The Peronista party received 4,745,168 votes; the 
Union Civica Radical 2,415,795; the Partido Democrata (Con- 
servative) 175,399; the Communists 71,318; the Socialists 54,- 
920 and about 10,000 votes were scattered among minor parties. 
Quijano died prior to his inauguration and a minor constitu- 
tional crisis developed because there was some confusion as to 
the manner of designating his successor. In September congress 
designated Adm. Alberto Teisaire, president of the senate, as 
vice-president of the republic. 

On July 26 Eva Peron’s death shocked the nation. Thousands 
of Argentines paid their last respects to Sefiora Perdn as her 
body lay in state, thus proving her popularity and hold on the 
masses. Her husband assumed the functions she had fulfilled 
in the ministry of labour and the Eva Peron foundation. Prior 
to her death La Pampa territory was redesignated Eva Peron 
province and after her death the city of La Plata was renamed 
in her honour. (J. McAp.) 


Education On June 30, 1951, there were 15,874 primary schools with 
2,446,138 pupils and 101,646 teachers. There were 2,069 public secondary, 
normal and special schools with 360,917 students and 46,204 teachers; 32 
autonomous schools with 2,544 students and 206 teachers; and 1,132 
private schools with 153,926 students and 4,993 teachers. There were 
national universities at Buenos Aires (41,325 students), La Plata (7,409), 
Cordoba (9,355), Cuyo (2,596), Tucuman (3,191) and the national uni- 
versity of the Litoral at Santa Fé (16,325). University professors totalled 
3,621. In 1951 there were 2,190 motion-picture theatres with seating 
capacity of 957,209. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, valued on Aug. 28, 1952, at 
$0.1333 U.S. currency, basic rate; $0.2000, preferential rate; and $0.0714, 
free market rate. The 1953 budget as approved by congress in Sept. 1952 
allocated 8,320,900,000 pesos for the national administration (to be cov- 
ered by general revenues estimated at 8,354,500,000 pesos), I,110,000,~ 
ooo pesos for public works and other capital expenditures (to be covered 
by borrowing), 3,657,600,000 pesos for autonomous agencies (self-bal- 
ancing) and 2,703,000,000 pesos for special accounts (self-balancing). 
Allocations for the 1953-58 five-year plan were to be made later. Expend- 
iture of the national administration amounted to 5,102,300,000 pesos in 
1950; general revenue was 5,202,300,000 pesos. The national debt was 
18,158,400,000 pesos on Dec. 31, 1950 (Dec. 31, 1949: 15,194,500,000 
pesos), of which 15,996,900,000 pesos represented the funded debt and 
2,161,500,000 pesos the short-term floating debt. The debt figures did not 
include the floating debt at call or the debt of the official agencies and of 
provincial and municipal governments. Currency and subsidiary money in 
circulation on Aug. 31, 1952, totalled 15,153,000,000 pesos, and on that 
date the Central bank had gold holdings of $268,000,000. The cost of 
living index (Buenos Aires) stood at 314 in April 1952 (1948 = 100). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1951 were officially valued at 
6,709,200,000 pesos and imports at 10,491,900,000 pesos (provisional 
figures). Leading exports were cereals and linseed (23%), meat (16%), 
wool (14%), hides (9%) and forest products (5%); leading imports, 
machinery and vehicles (19%), iron and steel and manufactures (15%), 
fuel and lubricants (10%), textiles (10%) and timber (9%). Leading 
customers were the U.S. (18%), the United Kingdom (18%), Brazil 
(10%), Italy (7%) and Germany (7%); leading suppliers, the U.S. 
(20%), Brazil (9%), the United Kingdom (7%), Germany (6%) and 
Sweden (5%). : ; 

Railway mileage (1949) totalled 26,923 and that of the national high- 
ways about 43,500. Registered motor vehicles on Jan. I, 1951, included 
275,000 cars, 140,000 trucks and 16,000 buses. Argentine air lines flew 
9,481,300 mi. in 1951 and carried 296,100 passengers, According to 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the merchant marine (June 30, 1951) con- 
sisted of 363 steamers and motor ships (100 tons and over) aggregating 
979,210 gross tons. 

Agriculture.—Production figures for the crop year 1951-52 were offi- 
cially reported as follows (in metric tons): wheat 2,050,000; rye 87,000; 
barley 349,000; oats 442,000; millet 214,000; maize 1,990,000; linseed 
302,300; sunflower 660,000; raw cotton 399,000; rice (rough) 191,000; 
tobacco 35,100; yerba maté (1951) 106,200; sugar cane (1950-51) 
8,415,600. Exports in 1951 (metric tons) included wheat 2,454,900; 
maize 297,900; linseed 181,000; oats 112,500; barley 154,500; rye 
203,000. 

The livestock census of July 1, 1947, showed 41,268,470 cattle, 7,237,- 
663 horses, 50,856,556 sheep, 2,981,406 pigs and 4,933,679 goats. Wool 
exports in the wool year ending Sept. 30, 1952, were reported unofficially 
at 96,061 bales, of which 61,935 bales went to the U.S. In 1951, 1,652,- 
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582 frozen beef quarters, 118,688 mutton carcasses and 788,436 lamb 
carcasses were exported. Quebracho extract exports (including re-exports) 
totalled 258,000 metric tons in r95r. 


Manufactures.—Industrial establishments numbered 101,884 in 1947 
(65,803 in 1943). Industrial employment in June 1950 totalled 917,700 
persons, of whom 210,600 were employed in the food and beverage indus- 
tries and 132,900 in the textile industry. Official production figures for 
1951 included portland cement 1,540,600 metric tons; flour 2,013,000 
tons; soap 147,400 tons; paper 141,473 tons; quebracho extract 218,100 
tons; cotton yarn 91,320 tons; manufactured gas 274,924,000 cu.m.; 
electric energy 4,718,007,000 kw.hr. 


Mineral Production.—Petroleum production totalled 3,889,600 cu.m. 
(about 25,150,000 bbl.) in r95r. Production of lead totalled 35,736 met- 
ric tons and zinc 31,480 tons. Coal imports were 2,167,600 metric tons, 
about two-thirds of which came from the U.S. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Review of the River Plate (Buenos Aires); Bank of 
London and South America, Fortnightly Review (London); Sintesis 
Estadistica Mensual (Buenos Aires). (J. W. Mw.) 


Arizona Arizona, called the “Grand Canyon state,” lies in 
" the southwestern part of the United States, being 
bounded on the west by the Colorado river and Nevada and 
on the south by Mexico. The area is 113,575 sq.mi. The popu- 
lation (1950 census) was 749,587, an increase of 50.1% over 
that of 1940, 416,000 being urban and 333,587 rural. Whites 
composed 81.2%, Negroes 3.5% and Indians 8.8%. Based on 
increased school attendance, the population for 1952 was esti- 
mated at 827,113. The capital, Phoenix, had (1950) a popula- 
tion of 106,818; Tucson, 45,454; Mesa, 16,790; Douglas, 9,442; 
Yuma, 9,145; Glendale, 8,179; Tempe, 7,684; Flagstaff, 7,663; 
and Prescott, 6,764. 

History.—State officers (1952), all Democrats except the 
Republican governor, were: chief justice, Levi S. Udall; gov- 
ernor, J. Howard Pyle; secretary of state, Wesley Bolin; 
treasurer, E. T. Williams, Jr.; attorney general, Fred O. 
Wilson; superintendent of public instruction, Marion L. Brooks. 
Since state elections occur every two years, the legislature was 
the same in 1952 as in 1951, the senate Democratic and the 
house largely so. One act was the repeal of an initiative meas- 
ure, approved at the general election of 1948, providing for a 
retirement fund for employees in state, county and school cor- 
porations. There were three provisions for state reorganization 
and the creation of new departments to be submitted to the 
voters in 1952. Provision was made for increasing salaries of 
state and county officials. Since the underground water level 
had fallen from go ft. to 300 ft. in places, Governor Pyle had 
asked for an underground water control measure. An appro- 
priation of $100,000 was secured for a new ground water com- 
mission. A second session for the year was called in July to 
make an appropriation to match the government appropriation 
for old-age security. 


Education.—The public schools reported for 1951-52 an enrolment with 
number of teachers as follows: elementary schools, 138,287 and 4,363; 
high schools, 33,424 and 1,599. The larger cities also had a considerable 
number of secondary and elementary private schools and parochial schools. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs. 
—The total number of recipients of state assistance in July 1952 was 20,- 
124. The state welfare appropriations were: children’s colony, $274,836; 
industrial school, $470,849; state hospital, $1,768,189; crippled children 
service, $275,000; pioneer home, $173,157; prison, $562,947; aid to the 
blind, $244,796; dependent children, $1,345,357; old-age assistance, 
$3,916,500. 

Communications.—The Arizona highway department reported the follow- 
ing mileage for 1952: state highways, 3,963; county roads, 15,368; fed- 
eral aid highways, 2,514; national roads, 8,324. Railroad mileage was 
2,617. The number of telephones, as of Aug. 31, was 182,993. 


Table I.—Principal Crops of Arizona 


1952 Average, 
Estimate 1951 1941-50 
Barley, busca iene 5,885,000 4,900,000 4,023,000 
Wheat, bu. . : 468,000 572,000 571,000 
Oats; bus see 550,000 369,000 386,000 
Songhums Grain;ibUse sein ates tenner ns 1,350,000 1,092,000 2,076,000 
Corn, bese xe ss a 525,000 320,000 388,000 
Alfalfa seed, bu. 105,000 171,000 137,000 
Flaxseed: bisa. ui smile, ss or ayes, 52,000 126,000 520,000 
Cotton, bales . 1,050,000 803,000 249,000 
Grapefruit, boxes 3,000,000 2,140,000 3,344,000 
Oranges, boxes . A 1,050,000 730,000 992,000 
Potatoes burenaree, cars, uns cb eis hoes 1,487,000 1,387,000 1,292,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Table Il.—Mineral Production of Arizona 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Clayse ea a sjectan ois 224,000 $ 512,000 190,000 433,000 
Copper bo . 403,000 167,773,000 359,000 141,450,000 
Gold (oz.) . 118,000 4,141,000 109,000 3,815,000 
Veadeneeecremnigien on 26,000 7,123,000 34,000 10,607,000 
WD o Bao Oo Gk 52,000 718,000 44,000 608,000 
Sand and gravel . . - 2,499,000 1,590,000 1,512,000 971,000 
Silver (0z.). 2. - 5,325,000 4,820,000 4,971,000 4,499,000 
ene oe oo 6 5 228,000 140,000 356,000 203,000 
(Ane Gaon. 6 60,000 17,176,000 71,000 17,523,000 
Other minerals . . . - ae 3,413,000 985,000 

Totalivemess Sse $207,406,000 $181,094,000 


Banking and Finance.—National banks, June 30, 1952, had deposits of 
$405,999,727; loans and discounts, $168,523,971; government securities, 
$134,895,526. State banks had deposits of $154,842,649; loans and dis- 
counts, $48,085,558; government securities, $67,299,637, the total being 
in excess of that of 1951. By the end of Aug. 1952, state tax collections 
reached $37,634,086.16, the highest in the state’s history, and there was 
a surplus in the treasury in excess of the state’s debt. 

Agriculture-—A report for 1951 placed the value of crops at $298,364,- 
ooo, and livestock and animal products at $107,239,000. 

Manufacturing—In July 1952 there were 27,200 persons employed in 
manufacturing in the state. Wages for 1951 were $64,491,802. The most 
important industries were: furniture, lumber and wood products, primary 
metal industries, clothing, food and kindred products. (3 4 Male) 

Mineral Production—Table II shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in Arizona during 1949 and 1950, listing all items 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 
Arizona ranks first in the production of copper, second in asbestos, third 
in zinc and fourth in silver, and stands 15th in the value of mineral out- 
put, with 1.75% of the U.S. total. 


Arkansas, a south-central state of the United 
Arkansas. States, was admitted to the union in 1836. Its area 
is 53,104 sq.mi., including 429 sq.mi. of water. The 1950 official 
census showed a population total of 1,909,511, a decline of 
approximately 40,000 since 1940. The 1950 census figures placed 
67% of the population in rural areas compared with 77.8% in 
1940. The population was listed as 77.1% native white, .5% 
foreign born and 22.3% Negro. 

Little Rock, the capital city, had 102,213 inhabitants in 1950. 
Other principal cities are: Fort Smith, 47,942; North Little 
Rock, 44,097; Pine Bluff, 37,162; Hot Springs, 29,307; El 
Dorado, 23,076; Fayetteville, 17,071; Jonesboro, 16,310; 
Blytheville, 16,234; Texarkana, 15,875. 

History.—Francis Cherry, Jonesboro judge, defeated incum- 
bent Sidney McMath for the Democratic nomination for gover- 
nor in the Aug. 12, 1952, primary by a vote of 237,448 to 139,- 
052. Other principal state officers nominated in the 1952 primary 
(such nomination is tantamount to election in Arkansas) were: 
Nathan Gordon, lieutenant governor; Tom Gentry, attorney 
general; C. G. Hall, secretary of state; J. Oscar Humphrey, 
auditor; J. Vance Clayton, treasurer; Claude Rankin, land com- 
missioner. 

Education.—For the school year of 1951-52 Arkansas had 2,061 ele- 
mentary schools with an enrolment of 333,822, and 635 secondary schools 
with an enrolment of 78,304. Total college and university enrolment for 
1951-52 was 20,971. Teachers and principals in elementary schools num- 
bered 7,576; in secondary schools, 5,764. Expenditures from state funds 
for the year ending June 30, 1952, totalled $20,731,305. A. B. Bonds, Jr., 
was commissioner of education. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
For the fiscal year ending June 20, 1952, old-age assistance grants in the 
amount of $15,641,555 were paid to a monthly average of 60,045 recip1- 
ents. A monthly average of 13,797 families received a total of $6,257,423 
for dependent children; an average of 1,907 blind persons received a total 
of $614,843; and an average of 2,427 general relief cases received $381,- 
202.31. For the three months of April, May and June 1952, an average 
of 159 permanently and totally disabled persons received a total of $12,- 
914. Mrs. Henry Bethel was commissioner of welfare. 

Unemployment benefits paid during the fiscal year totalled $5,647,080, 
a weekly average of $16.76 to 36,616 beneficiaries. Arkansas maintained 
one penitentiary and four reformatories at a total expense of $689,533.16. 
These institutions housed an average of 1,552 adults and 252 juvenile 
inmates. 

Communications.—Expenditures by the state government on highways 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, totalled $27,000,000, At the 
end of that period, the state highway system comprised 9,992 mi. County 
highways, not in the state system, had a mileage of 55,228. Approxi- 
mately 6,000 mi. of roads in the state system were paved, surfaced or 
graded. Main-track railway mileage was 4,236.15; airway mileage, 850. 
There were 85 airports and two seaports. Approximately 274,800 tele- 
phones were in use in the state. 

Banking and Finance.—Arkansas had 178 state and 52 national banks on 
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Table |.—Principal Crops of Arkansas 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Gorn) Ibust se 2) 1s) isi elteilie) Keune dvelnce 14,471,000 23,218,000 28,821,000 
Cotton, bales 205/60 60 a] ol sl vero ve 1,250,000 1,249,000 1,373,000 
Cottonseed; fons. «10 = ceniee as eet os . 524,000 557,000 
Hay, tons . . «.« « GO Oh Ot a 901,000 1,294,000 1,462,000 
Rice; T00-ib: bags . « « << « «© 9,340,000 9,011,000 6,871,000 
Soybeans, bu. « « + «© « © » © 6 © 13,920,000 12,444,000 4,759,000 
OCT Hy 6 be bio og OF GO 3,575,000 3,050,000 7,166,000 
Potafoes; bUin (si sma Boll tcita Folie) Coline 816,000 1,106,000 2,820,000 
Sweet potatoes, bu.. » « « «+ « « « 420,000 518,000 1,483,000 
Apples, BU. << « 2) sl oie 3 6 270,000 510,000 582,000 
Reaches, /bU:..- lems olve| oF cukeutal fells 1,539,000 1,044,000 2,027,000 
(reryrmies Oo Olu ooo 6 oC 8,800 10,800 9,480 
Pecans; lbw 1 te) etal elite) Koiitemiottetns 2,700,000 5,350,000 3,950,000 


*Not available. 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


June 30, 1952. Deposits in state banks totalled $383,179,000, resources 
$417,988,000. Deposits in national banks totalled $440, 867,000, resources 
$477,457,000. The six state and 35 federal savings and loan associations 
in Arkansas had combined resources of $83,585,936. Real and personal 
property tax assessments, listed by law at 20% of value, totalled $768,- 
704,597. State treasury revenues during the fiscal year were $101,207,000 
and expenditures were $99,699,000. Direct obligations totalled $122,- 
OOI,000. 

Agriculture—The U.S. bureau of agricultural economics estimated the 
value of crops harvested from 5,570,000 ac. in 1951 at $454,562,000, an 
increase of $24,577,000 over 1950. Production of field crops was 3% 
above 1950 but 2% below the 1941-50 average and 24% below the 
record production of 1948. Cotton was the state’s most valuable crop in 
1951, worth $273,420,000. Rice ranked second with a value of $45,055,- 
ooo (the second time in history that rice placed ahead of corn). The corn 
crop was valued at $40,632,000; followed by hay, $32,609,000; soy- 
beans, $32,354,000; and strawberries, $6,259,000. Cash receipts to farmers 
from farm commodities sold during 1951 totalled $564,519,000, a 10% 
increase over 1950. Of this total, livestock accounted for $202,421,000, 
or 36% compared with 30% in 1940 and 26% in 1930. 

Manufacturing.—Gross sales or receipts of all manufactured goods for 
1951 totalled $887,000,000, as reported by 3,389 manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Wages in manufacturing during the year totalled approximately 
$191,514,406 and were paid to a monthly average of 82,109 employees. 
During 1951, the state Resources and Development commission reported 
103 new industrial plants established and substantial expansion made in 
33 existing industries. The greatest number of new units were listed in 
food processing and chemical production plants. (S. McM.) 


Table !l_—Principal Industries of Arkansas 


Gross sales or receipts 
Industry 1951 1950 


Food and kindred products . . . . . sss $189,000,000 $183,000,000 
Chemicals and allied products. . .. +... 171,000,000 131,000,000 
Lumber and products ..... Riel oe cake 166,000,000 181,000,000 
Petroleum and coal products ....... 90,000,000 95,000,000 
Paper and allied products ..... Oo HOse 61,000,000 64,000,000 
Primary metal industries ..... Oe Guo 45,000,000 48,000,000 
Leather .1c,cs Lei toon ta We) Cite cee tnee rene 25,000,000 26,000,000 
Stone, clay and glass products ....e-. 20,000,000 21,000,000 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in Arkansas in 1949 and 1950, listing all items 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 
Arkansas ranks first among the states in the production of bauxite and 
barite, and stands 22nd in the value of mineral output, with 1% of the 
U.S. total. 


Table Ill.—Mineral Production of Arkansas 
(Short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Barife! |.: rtter cote) vormol eel ve 343,000 $3,089,000 363,000 $2,907,000 
Bauxitelienis: 0 siecurcuien ements 1,464,000 7,532,000 1,226,000 6,434,000 
GClaysol co totiere cauem ont oot ge 461,000 996,000 434,000 1,067,000 
Coal sn cate cious 4G Jo 1,169,000 8,883,000 962,000 7,535,000 
Natural gas (thousand cu.ft.) . 48,047,000 1,682,000 47,788,000 1,912,000 
Natural gasoline (bb!.). . . . 1,395,000 3,926,000 1,427,000 4,080,000 
Petroleum (bbI.) . .... - 31,108,000 76,530,000 29,986,000 74,360,000 
Petroleum gases (bbl.). . . . 938,000 1,197,000 853,000 1,492,000 
Sand and gravel ...... 4,118,000 3,447,000 2,507,000 2,129,000 
Stone... - gaoa FA 3,953,000 7,419,000 1,279,000 2,247,000 
Other minerals . . 2... 6 eae 3,941,000 BGA 5,360,000 

Lotaleuvelmetren telieicincmne $118,642,000 $109,523,000 


Major developments affecting the 
ground forces of the world dur- 


Armies of the World. 


ing 1952 were: 

The North Atlantic Treaty nations met in Lisbon, Port., in 
February and agreed on the minimum forces necessary for the 
protection of western Europe. 

The war in Korea continued to be stalemated just north of 
the 38th parallel with fighting confined to probing attacks until 
October, when the Chinese made a determined effort to capture 
the mountains protecting Seoul. 

In Indochina the French gained momentary advantage in driv- 
ing back the Viet-Minh in the beginning of the year only to lose 
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t in the Communist attacks during the fall. There was evidence 
)f increased aid from the Chinese Communists to the Viet-Minh. 
Great Britain was forced to use its troops to protect its rights 
n the Suez Canal Zone against Egyptian forces determined to 
Irive all British from the area. A change in the Egyptian gov- 
srnment followed the period of unrest and eased the crisis. 

The sovietization of the eastern European armies continued, 
iithough there was also evidence of unrest and disaffection, 
yarticularly among the officer cadres. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization.—The council of the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization (NATO) met in Lisbon in 
‘ebruary and reached agreement on the strength of the forces to 
9e mobilized during 1952, the bases and facilities to be built, the 
creation of a six-nation European army, and the return of west- 
rn Germany to equality and responsibility. The commitment 
‘or 1952 on the part of the member nations was for 50 divisions 
n various strengths of readiness. 

The agreed-on principles for a treaty establishing the Euro- 
sean Defense Community provided for an army comprising 
roops from six powers—France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
he Netherlands and Luxembourg. This European army would 
ye associated with the U.S. and British commonwealth troops 
inder the common command of SHAPE (Supreme Headquar- 
ers, Allied Powers in Europe). 

NATO forces conducted three main operations during 1952. 
In Operation “Holdfast,” British, Dutch and Belgian troops 
yractised defensive exercises. French and U.S. troops conducted 
lirborne operations along the Rhine defense line in Operation 
‘Equinox’; and in Operation “Ancient Wall” Italian Alpine 
roops practised the defense of key bases in the Alps. 

In Exercise “Rosebush” two armoured divisions, the rst 
“rench and the 2nd U.S., were charged with the mission of seiz- 
ng Rhine bridges between Mainz and Coblenz, Ger. The U.S. 
1th infantry division and 3rd French infantry division were to 
vithhold the aggressor forces east of the Rhine for 72 hr. (See 
ilso NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. ) 

United States.—The U.S. defense appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1953 (July 1, 1952—-June 30, 1953) was $46,610,938,912. 
[The army’s share of the budget was $12,239,500,000. 

Disposition —During 1952 all of the regular infantry divisions 
vere located overseas. Divisions stationed in the U.S. included 
wo airborne, one armoured division and four national guard in- 
antry divisions which had been called to active duty. Six U.S. 
livisions were engaged in Korea, two were stationed in Japan. 
n addition, the 7th army in Germany was composed of four in- 
antry and one armoured divisions, plus a constabulary force. 

Organization—The average available strength of the army 
luring 1952 was 1,552,000 men. Strength was maintained 
hrough the draft which had inducted more than 1,000,000 men 
ince its resumption in 1950. During the year congress approved 
egislation which provided that the army would be backed by a 
yortion of the 1,000,o00-man ready reserve to be organized for 
he armed services. All other reserves would be in standby 
tatus. Standby reserves would be liable for service only in time 
yf war or emergency declared by congress or when the ready 
eserve was exhausted. The congress also expressed its intent 
hat veterans of Korean fighting should not be recalled for 
mergency service unless no other qualified reserves were avail- 
ble. 

During 1952 the army recalled approximately 160,000 re- 
erves for two-week periods of field training on a compulsory 
asis. Approximately 11,000 officers holding mobilization desig- 
ations were required to report for 15-day mandatory training. 

During the year the number of aircraft and pilots which were 
n integral part of the army increased greatly. Strength in 
ircraft and pilots numbered approximately 1,600, with a tenta- 


GEN. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER receiving the Médaille Militaire, highest 
French military honour, from Premier Antoine Pinay in May 1952. The general 
was taking formal leave of Paris as commander of Allied powers in Europe 


tive goal of between 3,000 and 4,000 planes and helicopters. 
There was no army aviation corps or branch, but eight branches 
utilized aircraft organically: infantry, artillery, armour, engi- 
neers, signal corps, ordnance, transportation and medical corps. 
For example, each infantry division received 26 aircraft of 
which ro were helicopters and the balance light aircraft for 
observation purposes. 

Training.—Training exercises held by the U.S. during 1952 
included Exercise ‘‘Pine Ridge,” held in the Elkins, W.Va., area 
during August and September to train troops for cross-country 
operations in rough, mountainous terrain. 

Exercise “Longhorn,” held in Texas, was the largest army-air 
force manoeuvre held since World War II. Troop carrier opera- 
tions were conducted in cross co-ordination with the technical 
air control system, making the radar control facilities in the 
forward areas direct air drops. This enabled much greater accur- 
acy in dropping men and cargo to ground units in close prox- 
imity to the enemy. It also provided for the eventual elimina- 
tion of “Pathfinder” techniques wherein advanced parties were 
dropped in a paratroop invasion area in advance to guide in the 
main force. New armoured techniques were also developed in 
Exercise “Longhorn,” with the 1st armoured division making use 
of the rooth heavy tank battalion in company strength. Ar- 
moured-air co-ordination was improved with air force officers 
riding in the advance tanks. At the conclusion of the exercise, 
the 31st infantry division was air-transported from Texas to its 
regular training centre at Camp Atterbury, Ind. 

A second major exercise, “Snowfall,” tested 32,000 troops and 
about 200 aircraft in cold weather conditions. The exercise 
included air drops, night attacks and offensive and defensive 
operations with simulated atomic weapons. Major units engaged 
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in this exercise included the 11th airborne division and 3rd 
armoured cavalry. The principal objective in the exercise, in 
addition to testing equipment, was to determine what use could 
be made of airborne troops when facing atomic weapons. 

The army announced that professional and scientific men 
called in the draft would receive only half the normal basic in- 
fantry training, to be immediately followed by specialists’ train- 
ing in such fields as physics, chemistry, engineering, etc. 

Equipme A new lightweight air-to-ground plane was de- 
veloped for the army during 1952 to provide close air-ground 
support. The FD-25 Defender with a speed range of 35 to 182 
m.p.h., cruising range of 630 mi., was designed to provide bat- 
talion support. The plane carried forty 2.75-1n. rockets, or 32 
individually launched 2.75-in. rockets, or four 5-in. rockets. In 
place of the rockets the Defender could carry two 4o-gal. 
napalm bombs or two 250-lb. general purpose bombs. The plane’s 
fixed armament consisted of two .30-calibre machine guns. 

Troops in Korea tested an all-nylon lightweight armoured vest 
weighing approximately eight pounds. The vest was designed as 
protection against mortar, grenade and shell fragments. 

Exercise “Snowfall” provided a test for winter equipment. 
Camouflage was one of the major problems. No satisfactory 
winter boots had yet been developed. A larger arctic tent was re- 
quired, as was better ski equipment. 

Reports indicated that the army had developed atomic shells 
which could be fired from heavy artillery of the 8-in. howitzer 
type. Tests were conducted at Yucca Flat, near Las Vegas, Nev., 
with troops located in the area of atomic blasts. The artillery 
piece weighed 85 tons, was 280 mm. and was transported by 
front and rear tractors. It could be placed in a position and 
fired in 15 min. The range of the weapon was approximately 
20 mi. (See also Atomic ENERGY.) 

New equipment was developed for the army anti-aircraft 
command, including radar-controlled fully automatic 77-mm. 
guns and guided missiles. These were in addition to the g90-mm. 
and 120-mm. anti-aircraft guns. 

An improved model of the jeep was produced. The new model 
cost less, consumed less gasoline, and had a splashproof ignition 
system for driving in shallow water. The new version was pow- 
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ered with a 72-h.p. engine, compared with the old 60-h.p., and 
had a machine-gun mount for protection of the crew. 

A new M-48 or Patton-48 tank was tested by the army. The 
tank, which weighed 49 tons, was powered by a 810-h.p. air- 
cooled engine with cross drive transmission. It had a lower sil- 
houette than any other U.S. tank and an egg-shaped sloping ellip- 
tical hull and turret, increasing the difficulty of shell penetration. 
This tank had wider treads than previous medium tanks. It car- 
ried a crew of four and mounted a high velocity go-mm. gun 
with removable tube that could be quickly replaced in the field. 
It also carried two .50-calibre and one .30-calibre machine guns. 

The M-47 tank was adopted as the new medium tank of the 
army. This tank weighed 48 tons, carried a crew of five, had an 
air-cooled 8ro-h.p. engine, and was equipped with a 9go-mm. 
high-velocity gun. (See also MUNITIONS OF WAR.) 

U.S.S.R.—The official version of the defense appropriation 
gave a figure of 23.8% of the record budget of $119,000,000,000. 
This appropriation was approximately 18% larger than that for 
the preceding year. The increased budget was slated for addi- 
tional production of guns and tanks and expansion to the arma- 
ment industry. 

Disposition.—There continued to be 36 Soviet divisions in 
east Germany, although only 22 of these divisions were at com- 
bat strength, totalling approximately 230,000 men. The remain- 
ing divisional headquarters were for administration of various 
technical units and anti-aircraft and anti-tank regiments. The 
22 line divisions were believed to be at approximately 95% of 
strength (the normal strength of a Soviet division being around 
8,000 men). It was reported that the class of 1930 was sent 
home from Germany and demobilized. There were reports, un- 
confirmed, that the Soviets planned to send additional line divi- 
sions to east Germany. In addition to the Soviet divisions in 
Germany, there were approximately four divisions in Austria 
and six in Poland. Two of the divisions in Poland were ar- 
moured. A strategic reserve of 30 combat divisions was reported 
to be stationed in the Minsk-Leningrad area. 

Over-all strength of the Soviet army continued at approxi- 
mately 175 divisions. However, in addition to regular troops, the 
Voluntary Society for Assistance to the Armed Forces continued 
to train approximately 16,000,000 civilians in various military 
techniques. This society engaged in training in rifles, grenade- 
throwing and other basic fundamentals of infantry fighting. 

Reports indicated that the satellite nations had 70 active di- 
visions under a peacetime establishment of 9,000 men to a divi- 
sion or a total of 630,000 men. The length of conscription in 
the satellite nations was two years and in some categories three. 
Estimated strengths in divisions included Poland 22, Hungary 
16, Bulgaria 12, Rumania 15 and Czechoslovakia rs. 

Equipment.—The Soviet group of armies in east Germany 
was refitted during the year with new field and anti-aircraft 
artillery and motor transport. This equipment was sent to the 
18 tank or mechanized divisions. 

The U.S.S.R. also continued to rearm the satellite armies. All 
old heavy equipment such as tanks, guns and trucks were re- 
placed by modern Soviet material. However, the transformation 
of the satellite infantry divisions into Soviet-type mechanized 
rifle divisions was reported to be making slow progress. The 
U.S.S.R. was reported to rate the efficiency of the satellite 
armies in the following order: Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Ru- 
mania and Czechoslovakia. 

China.—Nationalist—The military advisory group from the 
U.S. was doubled in size to speed the training of nationalist 
troops on Formosa. The army on Formosa totalled approxi- 
mately 300,000 combat troops, with approximately the same 
number of troops in service units and headquarters. 

Communist —The Chinese Communist army numbered ap- 


ENTURION MEDIUM TANKS firing tracer ammunition during night practice 
t Hodhne in the British sector of Germany during 1952. The tracks on the 
Im show the simultaneous firing of the shells and their trajectory 


roximately 2,800,000 active troops, plus an estimated 2,000,000 
eserve and garrisoned forces. The combat forces were grouped 
1 four to six field armies containing between 75 and 100 divi- 
ions each. Of these troops approximately go00,o0o were in 
‘orea. There were only five artillery divisions with heavy artil- 
sry, and three armoured divisions with approximately 500 tanks, 
robably Soviet T-34s. 

Very extensive training was being conducted in the military 
cademy at Peking, as well as the artillery schools at Peking 
nd Paoting, and armoured schools at Fengtai, Sichow, Nanking 
nd Erumtsi. 

Increased emphasis during the year was placed on modernizing 
he army and revising its tactics and training in order to pro- 
ide increased firepower. Special artillery and armoured force 
ommands were organized. Unconfirmed reports indicated the 
stablishment of tank repair factories. 

Reports indicated that the Chinese Communists planned to 
upplement the 18th division in Tibet with additional troops in 
rder to dominate the Himalayan area. 

The headquarters of the 4th field army, previously at Han- 
ow, had been shifted to Canton. This shift took the army head- 
uarters closer to the southeast coastal defenses. 

According to an article written by Gen. Hsio Hua of the 
olitical department of the military council, “the Soviet army 
f today will be the model of the People’s Liberation Army of 
‘omorrow.” The premier announced that Communist China had 
rganized an armed militia of 12,000,000 men to act as reserve 
orces for the regular field armies. 

France.—The French omnibus military appropriations bill 
stalled $3,700,000,000, a record-high defense budget accounting 
or 33% of French government spending for 1952. The budget 
as an increase of 71% above that for 1951. It would make 
yailable to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization forces by 
953, eight combat-ready divisions with four additional divisions 


ready for immediate mobilization. France expected $625,000,000 
worth of offshore contracts from the U.S. for its armament in- 
dustry. The actual amount received was $185,000,000, creating 
serious budgetary difficulties. There were reports that France 
would request additional British and U.S. troops to be sent to 
Europe in 1953 to make up for deficiencies that the French 
armament program could not meet. 

European Defense Community.—One of the major problems 
facing France during the year was the ratification of the treaty 
on the European Defense Community. There was considerable 
objection in France to the treaty on the basis that it did not con- 
tain sufficient guarantees against the dangers of a rearmed Ger- 
many. (See also EUROPEAN UNION.) 

The War in Indochina.—At the beginning of the year the Viet- 
nam army consisted of approximately 60,000 regular troops with 
a similar number of auxiliary troops. This army relied largely 
on French officers, with approximately 3,750 serving in the 
Vietnam army formations. The major operational units were 35 
battalions supplied with light arms from U.S. military equip- 
ment. There was no general staff and the Vietnam officers, 
totalling approximately 1,000, had only 4 colonels and 76 
majors. The National Military academy produced 200 lieuten- 
ants every nine months. During the year the first regimental 
combat team was formed under Gen. Nguyen van Hinh, the 
first commanding general of the Vietnam army. The French 
shifted the command of the Vietnamese army to General 
Nguyen, and assigned the independent Vietnamese force to oc- 
cupy captured areas and mop up guerrilla resistance. The Viet- 
namese forces concentrated on the development of armour, artil- 
lery, engineering and other specialized units. 

The total number of troops in the anti-Communist armies in 
Indochina was approximately 300,000. Of these more than 55,000 
were French. Another 130,000 were French Union troops (Mo- 
roccans, Algerians, Senegalese and Foreign Legion). Another 
100,000 were Vietnamese. 

The Viet-Minh forces numbered approximately 400,000 al- 
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though a large number of these were irregulars. There was an 
attrition of Viet-Minh strength during the early months of the 
year as a result of heavy fighting in the Tonkin war theatre. In 
this battle zone Viet-Minh regulars were well armed with basic 
infantry weapons but lacked heavy weapons, armoured vehicles 
and transport and had no air support. By the start of the rainy 
season in June, the French and allied forces had to a large de- 
gree driven the Viet-Minh forces from the Red river delta. 
From Nov. 1, 1951, to May 30, 1952, the French counted 16,756 
Viet-Minh dead and had taken 9,801 prisoners. French estimates 
put total Viet-Minh casualties at more than 50,000. 

In October the Viet-Minh launched new attacks directed at 
recapturing lost territory in the Red river delta. The initial 
attacks succeeded in capturing several outposts from the French 
in the area of Hanoi. The French estimated that the Viet-Minh 
had been able to rebuild two or three divisions during the rainy 
season. 

There was increasing evidence during the year of additional 
Communist Chinese military advisers and technicians supporting 
the Viet-Minh forces in Indochina. These Chinese forces were 
estimated to number 10,000. 

Great Britain——The annual defense budget approximated 
$3,250,000,000. The conscription term was continued at a two- 
year period as the regular and reserve forces exceeded 1,250,000. 
Tank production was accelerated during 1952 with emphasis 
placed on the manufacture of Centurion tanks which were given 
a “super priority” rating for production. Guided missiles and 
anti-mine equipment were also given “super priority” ratings 
and together with Centurion tanks composed approximately one- 
sixth of British armament production. 

Britain received from the U.S. under the Mutual Security Aid 
program anti-tank rocket launchers, rocket ammunition, tank 
transporter tractors and medium and self-propelled guns. 

Disposition —During 1952 approximately 12,000 troops served 
in Korea, where together with the Australian, Canadian and 
New Zealand troops they were brigaded into the Commonwealth 
division. In addition, 22,000 troops served in Malaya and 11,000 
in Hong Kong. 

Plans to raise two battalions of colonial troops in the West 
Indies for service anywhere in the Caribbean were announced. 
These would replace the single Jamaican battalion which was 
limited to local service. 

The strength of the British army reached an effective fighting 
organization of ten divisions, plus ten reserve divisions. 

An agreement was under negotiation with the Japanese to 
obtain permission to maintain commonwealth troops in Japan 
after the occupation ended. 

Organization.—During the year Gen. Sir John Harding suc- 
ceeded Field Marshal Sir William Slim as chief of the imperial 
general staff. General Harding, who commanded the 7th ar- 
moured division at E] Alamein, was formerly commander of the 
British army of the Rhine. In that post General Harding was 
succeeded by Lieut. Gen. Sir Richard Gale, a wartime com- 
mander of airborne troops. 

Malaya.—Gen. Sir Gerald Templer was sent to Malaya dur- 
ing 1952 to accelerate the campaign against the Communists. 
The Malayan federation police force was put through an inten- 
sified period of training. Plans were drawn up for arming more 
than 100,000 of the 320,000 home guard. A new conscription law 
was passed to permit the enlargement of the regular and auxil- 
iary military formations. The regular forces in Malaya consisted 
of 30,000 troops plus 120,000 police regulars, specialists and 
auxiliaries. It was estimated that there were approximately 
8,500 Communists, most of which were Chinese. 

Other Powers.—Australia.—In order to make up for the fail- 
ure of the recruiting campaign, more personnel was recruited in 
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Great Britain. About 3,000 British former servicemen were re- 
cruited for service in the Australian army, and 100 former 
British army officers were sought to alleviate a 20% shortage of 
officers. 

The first paratroopers trained in Australia were graduated 
during the year from the School of Land-Air Warfare at Wil- 
liamstown, N.S.W. 

The army took over the training of pilots for reconnaissance, 
communications and air medical evacuation missions. Light air- 
craft units were manned with pilots chosen from the army and 
familiar with the tactical requirements of the ground forces. 

Belgium.—A defense budget of $200,000,000 was passed. The 
term of conscription was reduced from 24 to 21 mo. by a spe- 
cial act of the cabinet. The reduction in the term of conscription 
reduced by 15% the effectiveness of the three active divisions. 

About 20,000 native troops were being trained in the Belgian 
Congo for defensive purposes. The troops were led by 356 Bel- 
gian officers and 406 noncommissioned officers who had volun- 
teered for five-year terms. 

The Luxembourg foreign minister announced plans to inte- 
grate the Luxembourg army into the Belgian armed forces. 

Denmark.—A defense strength of approximately 225,000 was 
the goal for 1952, including an army of 100,000, a local defense 
force of 20,000 and a home defense force of 50,000. 

The establishment of a permanent fully trained division was 
commenced. In order to man the division, conscription was ex- 
tended from 12 to 18 mo. 

Germany, West—Agreement was reached among the North 
Atlantic nations on the rearmament of western Germany. Ad- 
mitting Germany as a full member of the European Defense 
Community, the western powers provided that a German force 
would be integrated into the European army. Strength of the 
force was tentatively set at between 300,000 and 400,000 men, 
organized into 12 divisions. Restrictions were placed on any Ger- 
man production of atomic weapons, chemical or biological war- 
fare instruments, deep-sea naval vessels, guided missiles or mili- 
tary aircraft. However, the Bonn government would be allowed 
to manufacture tanks and artillery of all sizes as well as lighter 
arms. West of the Rhine it would be permitted to manufacture 
explosives and propellants as well as guided missiles. It was fur- 
ther agreed that Germany should continue to pay the occupation 
costs of the British, French and U.S. troops for one year follow- 
ing the conclusion of the peace treaty. This amounted to approx- 
imately $2,700,000,000. 

The western German government planned to call 60,000 volun- 
teers from the former army as the cadre for the new force as 
soon as the treaty was ratified. These volunteers would be 
trained for four to six months during which time the German 
bundestag would be asked to prepare a conscription law for 
drafting men 19 to 21. The army would consist of eight infantry 
and four armoured divisions backed by a tactical air force of 
1,746 jet fighters. This army would be integrated into the Euro- 
pean army which would total in all 43 divisions. (Other contri- 
butions to this army would include France 12 divisions, Benelux 
5 divisions and Italy 12 divisions. These divisions were slightly 
smaller than U.S. divisions, consisting of 13,000 men per in- 
fantry and 12,600 per armoured or mechanized division. This 
combat strength would be raised by 2,000 men per division in 
the event of war.) 

In June 30 west German officers commenced working with an 
interim subcommittee of the European Defense Community. 
Attention was devoted to personnel and administration, organi- 
zation and training, communications and logistics. 

Germany, East.—During 1952 there was a sharp increase in 
the funds available to the east German government for construc- 
tion of military training facilities and barracks. Reorganiza- 
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ITALIAN ARMY MANOEUVRES, using medium Sherman tanks, in northern 
Italy in 1952 


ion of the Bereitschaften (readiness force) into cadre forma- 
‘ions capable of rapid expansion into combat divisions was com- 
nleted. Reports indicated that at least one armoured division 
was being formed. There were also indications that a number 
of plants in eastern Germany had been retooled to produce 
Soviet heavy weapons, indicating the possibility that eastern 
Germany could arm its own force. Best indications were that 
he east German force had the potentiality of being organized 
nto 25 divisions, although probably not consisting of more than 
[00,000 men during 1952. 

Greece.—Armed forces totalled approximately 176,000, with a 
conscription period of three years. However, there were dis- 
cussions of cutting the conscription to two years because of 
‘eduction in U.S. aid. This would reduce the size of the Greek 
rmy to approximately 145,000. The Greek army was organized 
nto ten divisions, with shortages in tanks and anti-aircraft 
urtillery. 

Preliminary discussions were held on co-operation with Yugo- 
slavia. Discussions between Greek and Yugoslav officers were 
lirected toward reaching an entente in the event of a Soviet or 
satellite attack. : 

Italy—Twelve divisions were to be fully mobilized by the 
snd of 1952 with three additional divisions to be organized in 
(953, provided that military equipment was received from the 
J.S. Italy provided four divisions to the integrated European 
irmy (Mantova, Legnano, Fulgore and Cremona), plus one ar- 
noured brigade (Ariete) and two Alpine brigades (Julia and 
Tridentina). In addition the Friuli and Granatieri infantry divi- 
ions and the Triestina, Avellino, Aosta and Pinerolo divisions 
vere to be fully organized and trained and held in reserve. A 
cond armoured division, the Centauro, and a third Alpine bri- 
sade, the Taurinense, were to be organized. Italy had received 
nore than 800 tanks plus artillery, electronic equipment and 
inti-tank and anti-aircraft equipment. 
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During 1952, $822,000,000 or 24.1% of the budget was ear- 
marked for defense, an increase in the defense appropriation of 
approximately one-fifth. 

During March 1952, the first joint exercises of the southern 
European forces were held near the Italian-Yugoslav frontier 
around Udine. These exercises were directed by Italian Gen. 
Maurizio Lazarro de Casiglioni, commander of the Allied land 
forces in southern Europe. The command involved included the 
2nd Italian army corps, composed of three infantry divisions, 
two armoured brigades and one Alpine brigade. 

Korea (Republic of)—During the year the army’s strength 
was increased to ten divisions plus special units. More and more 
South Korean units were moved into key positions in the front 
line until more South Korean troops were holding front-line po- 
sitions than all foreign troops combined. Shortage of good offi- 
cers still plagued the South Koreans, although an increasingly 
large number of officers received training in the U.S., particu- 
larly in infantry, armour and engineering. 

The Netherlands—Approximately $470,000,000 was sched- 
uled for the Netherlands defense expenditure in 1952. 

Army plans listed a goal by the end of 1954 of five front-line 
divisions organized into one corps of three divisions, plus two 
independent divisions. In addition, communications troops would 
be organized to defend lines of communication and vulnerable 
points in the Netherlands. 

A request was made to SHAPE to provide U.S., British and 
French officers to advise in the training of troops. In addition, 
these liaison officers were to act as staff officers in the head- 
quarters of the corps and two divisions that the Dutch provided 
for SHAPE. Dutch officers numbering 200 to 300 were sent to 
the U.S. for intensive training. A total of 60,000 to 70,000 
Dutch troops were called to active duty for periods varying 
from one to three months to serve in the SHAPE manoeuvres. 

Norway.—The defense budget for 1952 was a record $137,- 
200; the largest proportion of the budget was allocated to the 
army which was to be expanded to a total of 11 brigades by 
1955. The standing peacetime defense establishment consisted 
of two divisions of reduced strength. This was supplemented by 
the home guard. The principal difficulty facing Norway was the 
development of a corps of officers and noncommissioned ranks 
sufficient to lead the army of expanded size. 

Poland.—Reports indicated that an efficient and well-equipped 
Polish army of 500,000 had been developed by Marshal Kon- 
stantin Rokossovsky. The army consisted of 22 divisions, in- 
cluding 4 armoured and 4 motorized equipped with Soviet heavy 
tanks. In addition to the army, there was a fully armed security 
corps numbering 60,000 and a frontier defense corps of 40,000. 

Sweden.—Principal developments included re-equipping the 
army with modern weapons and increasing the firepower of the 
artillery. Major developments also included acceleration of the 
program to place major defense industries, aircraft installations, 
army barracks and hospitals underground. 

Switzerland —Although the permanent regular ground force 
numbered only approximately 500 men, all commissioned or non- 
commissioned officers, an army of 600,000 could be placed in the 
field within 48 hr. This consisted of 4 corps, composed of g in- 
fantry divisions, 3 motorized brigades and 24 squadrons of cav- 
alry, plus fortress troops. Approximately 25% of the national 
budget was allocated to defense. All small arms were produced in 
Switzerland, with motor transport and tanks purchased from the 
U.S. or Great Britain. During the year a proposal to increase 
rearmament by $345,000,000 was defeated by popular vote. 

Turkey.—Turkey’s advent to the North Atlantic Treaty or- 
ganization together with Greece was one of the important de- 
velopments of the year. Headquarters of the Turkish-Greek 
forces in NATO were opened at Izmir. 
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U.S. military advisers were attached to each corps, division 
and separate brigade of the Turkish army. These teams con- 
sisted of advisers on infantry, artillery, administration, engineer, 
signal and ordnance. Strength of the Turkish army was approxi- 
mately 400,000 men maintained by universal military training, 
with compulsory service for two years at the age of 20. 

Yugoslavia.—The defense appropriation amounted to 22% of 
the national income or approximately $666,000,000. 

A military agreement was reached between Yugoslavia and the 
U.S. during 1952 providing for the latter to supply tanks and 
heavy artillery to the Yugoslav army. This agreement followed 
an inspection tour of Yugoslav installations by a U.S. military 
mission. In addition, U.S. supplies of transportation and signal 
equipment and light weapons continued and a study was made 
of financing orders for military equipment in Yugoslavia to con- 
tribute to the expansion of the armament industry. Aid was re- 
ceived from Great Britain and France as well as from the U.S. 
(See also Atomic ENERGY; AVIATION, MiLitary; NAVIES OF 
THE WORLD.) CERBAKS) 


Arsenic: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
Art: see ARCHITECTURE; PAINTING; SCULPTURE; etc. 


Art Exhibitions An exhibition not only of great interest 

* but superb in quality was “Two Thousand 
Years of Tapestry Weaving,” from Egyptian and Graeco-Roman 
times to the present, put on at the Wadsworth Atheneum in 
Hartford, Conn. Adéle Weibel, curator emeritus of textiles of 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, organized the exhibition. Among 
the 182 items was one of the famous Vie Seignuriale tapestries 
lent by the Musée de Cluny in Paris and a Goya Caprice tap- 
estry lent from Madrid. 

The Art Institute of Chicago and the Metropolitan museum, 
New York city, organized jointly an impressive exhibition of 
paintings, water colours and drawings by Paul Cézanne (1839- 
1906). Important pictures were borrowed from Europe, includ- 
ing the famous “Blue Vase” from the Louvre in Paris, and the 
finest from American collections, notable among which were the 
“Card Players” and the portrait of Mme. Cézanne, both belong- 
ing to Stephen Clark. 

A retrospective exhibition of the work of the American artist 
John Sloan was held at the Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York city. This turned out to be a memorial show, 
as the artist died in 1951 during the course of arrangements. 
His best-known painting, “McSorley’s Bar,” was featured. 

In Boston the Institute of Contemporary Art held a retro- 
spective exhibition of the noted Expressfonist painter Wassily 
Kandinsky (1866-1944). Many pictures were borrowed from the 
artist’s widow in Paris. He was a leader in the modern ab- 
stract movement after 1910. The institute also held an exhibi- 
tion honouring Walter Gropius, pioneer modern architect who 
founded the Weimar-Dessau Bauhaus, modern design centre in 
Germany. 

Philadelphia’s University museum, devoted to anthropology, 
invited seven nonanthropologist experts to select an exhibition 
from among their 500,000 objects in storage. A varied and in- 
teresting group of primitive African, South Sea Island, pre- 
Columbian Mexican and other objects were chosen by Franklin 
Watkins, painter; Jacques Lipchitz, sculptor; Norman Bel Ged- 
des, designer; Charles Addams, cartoonist; Louis Stern, col- 
lector; René d’Harnoncourt of the Museum of Modern Art; and 
Lincoln Kirstein, head of the New York City ballet. 

An extravagant contemporary exhibition, the Terry National 
Art exhibit, was put on at the Dinner Key auditorium in Miami, 
Fla., at a cost of $85,000. The highest awards in history, 
$13,000, were given out. Artists from 47 states were repre- 
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sented. Top prizes were $5,000 to Philip Evergood for “Happy 
Entrance,” $3,000 to Ellis Wilson for “Fisherwoman,” $1,500 to 
Antonio P. Martino for “Winter” and $1,200 to Francis Chapin 
for “Family Affair.” 

In Los Angeles, Calif., the County museum staged 4,000 years 
of Chinese ceramics from the third millennium sB.c. to Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung (died 1799). This included the sturdy pieces dating 
from the dawn of history on through the perfection of Tang, 
Sung and Ming types to the more elaborate pieces of the 18th 
century. 

Italy invited four artists from the United States to be fea- 
tured at the Biennale in Venice, It. These were the painters 
Edward Hopper, Yasuo Kuniyoshi and Stuart Davis, and Alex- 
ander Calder, the originator of mobile sculpture. Calder was 
greatly admired and won the President’s prize for a foreign 
sculptor. 

In 1938 Mrs. Simon Guggenheim gave the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art a sum of money with no restrictions except for the fact 
that it was to be used only for works of art of supreme im- 
portance. An exhibition of these purchases consisting of 13 
paintings and 4 pieces of sculpture made a formidable array. In- 
cluded were Henri Rousseau’s “Sleeping Gypsy,” Pablo Picasso’s 
“Girl before a Mirror,’ Fernand Léger’s ‘““Three Women,” Picas- 
so’s “Three Musicians” and Amedeo Modigliani’s ‘Stone Carya- 
tid.” 

James Johnson Sweeney organized for the Musée de l’Art 
Moderne in Paris an exhibition called ‘‘Masterpieces of the 
Twentieth Century,” assembled from U.S. collections, which 
were later shown at the Tate gallery in London. Most of the 
show was made up of important contemporary French pictures. 
One of the best, Auguste Renoir’s large ‘““Nude,” lent by the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Ill., was slashed out of its frame at night 
by a vandal who was apprehended. 

The Albright gallery in Buffalo, N.Y., did an exhibition of 
Expressionism. Included were Vincent Van Gogh, Paul Gauguin, 
Edvard Munch and James Ensor, the fathers of Expressionism, 
as well as the later German group of Franz Marc, Wassily Kan- 
dinsky and Emil Nolde; French artists such as Chaim Soutine; 
and contemporary Americans such as Jack Levine and Hyman 
Bloom. 

The magazine Art News again sponsored a National Amateur 
Painters competition. People from all over the U.S. sent in 
1,287 pictures to be juried by H. Harvard Aronson, chairman of 
the department of art at the University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; Albert Dorne, illustrator; Amédée Ozenfant, painter and 
teacher; Emily Genauer, art critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune; Richard Pratt, associate editor of the Ladies Home 
Journal; Kurt Seligmann, painter; and Alfred M. Frankfurter, 
editor of the Art News. The gold medal for oil went to Sophy 
P. Regensburg, housewife, for “Chinese Tureen”; gold medal in 
water colour to Arnold T. Goldwater, dentist, for “Verdi 
Square.” 

In Philadelphia the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
held its 147th annual, oldest in the country. The exhibition was 
half-invited and half-juried. Louis Guglielmi won the coveted 
Temple medal for “New York 21” and Joseph de Martini the 
Sesnan medal for “Aqueduct.” The Beck portrait medal went 
to Gladys Rockmore Davis for “Study of an Old Woman.” 

The second oldest annual was the National Academy of De- 
sign’s 127th, made up of 300 items; two-thirds were by members 
(jury free). The sum of $8,500 was distributed in prizes of which 
Carl Gaertner and Marion Greenwood each took $1,200 for oils. 

Cincinnati held its third biennial of contemporary colour 
lithography and showed 406 prints from 18 countries. 

The Society for Contemporary American Art held its r2th an- 
nual exhibition at the Art Institute of Chicago. From the exhi- 


ition the institute was permitted to select $1,500 worth of 
ictures or sculpture. This time the selections were a bronze 
y David Smith entitled “Beach Scene” and Hans Hofmann’s 
il, “Blue Rhythm.” 

New York’s Museum of Modern Art showed “Fifteen Ameri- 
an Painters and Sculptors” in a much discussed group, mostly 
vant-garde but mostly well known. Included were Mark Roth- 
0, Jackson Pollock, Bradley Walker Tomlin, William Baziotes, 
oseph Glasco and Herbert Katzman, as well as the sculptors 
lerbert Ferber and Richard Lippold and the lately recognized 
Ider painter Edwin Dickinson. 

The National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., showed the 
ollection of rgth- and 2oth-century French paintings belonging 
o the famous dress designer Edward Molyneux of Paris. 

As the third in its cycle of American exhibitions, the Metro- 
olitan museum assembled a large exhibition of contemporary 
vater colours and drawings. Oils were shown in 1950 and sculp- 
ure In 1951. (F. A. Sw.) 

Great Britain and Europe.—The most striking exhibition of 
he year was undoubtedly the magnificent display of mediaeval 
rt treasures from Italy held at the Petit Palais, Paris. Its 
cope ranged from the middle of the 3rd century to about 1350. 
talian art at this period has often been considered as little more 
han a mixture of Roman and Byzantine styles, or, in the later 
eriod, as a pale counterpart, even an offspring of the more 
lorious French tradition. Many of the paintings shown in the 
xhibition were in the international Gothic spirit, though Giotto 
nd Duccio, to say the least, made their own revolutionary con- 
ribution. The most powerful effect, however, was formed by 
he impressive sculpture of Nicola and Giovanni Piasano and 
fimo di Camaino, which convincingly demonstrated the con- 
inuity of the classical spirit in Italian art even before it had 
een officially recognized in the Renaissance. 

At Bordeaux and subsequently at Genoa and Barcelona the 
ttempt was made to suggest the community of spirit shared by 
ainters working in Italy, Spain and France during the 15th and 
6th centuries. Certain formulas were shared by many of the 
rtists represented, though the indifferent examples of Bar- 
olomé Bermejo’s work, the exclusion of the Master of Aix, and 
he restriction of Antonello da Messina to only one picture 
essened the contribution of the major men, and tended to sug- 
‘est a level of common mediocrity. 

These examinations of the cross currents of European art 
yrovided a fitting introduction to the magnificent Leonardo 
xhibitions held in London, at the Louvre, Paris, at Amboise 
ind at Florence to commemorate the sooth anniversary of the 
reat Florentine’s birth. The notable exhibition held at Bur- 
ington house, London, presented the finest group of the mas- 
er’s drawings (many of which came from the royal library at 
Nindsor) ever to have been held. Every facet of his genius 
vas represented, including a whole series of sketches for paint- 
ngs such as the Uffizi “Epiphany,” the “Leda,” “The Last 
Supper,” the “Battle of Anghiari” and the “Madonna with St. 
\nne,” as well as for the Sforza and Trijulzio equestrian monu- 
nents. The landscape drawings included the Deluge series. None 
yf the master’s masterpieces were shown, only copies and re- 
ated pictures. 

One of the most suggestive shows of the year was devoted to 
Vlannerism and the School of Fontainebleau at Naples. An un- 
asy compromise was reached between an attempt to illustrate 
he specific theme and to survey Mannerism as an Italian move- 
nent with international ramifications. Few first-rate pictures 
vere included. Much of importance for the European affiliations 
§ Mannerism were provided, which was stressed with great 
kill in the large-scale exhibition of German art from Diirer’s 
leath to the Thirty Years’ War. 


ILLUSTRATING the techniques by which replicas were made of the early Chris- 
tian mosaic murals of Ravenna, It., exhibited in England in 1952. Skilled 
copyists even worked from plaster casts to reproduce uneven surfaces and the 
reflection of light from slightly different angles 


The spread of Italian influence at a later date was the theme 
of the exhibition devoted to “Caravaggio and the Netherlands,” 
held at Utrecht, Neth., and Antwerp, Belg. The examination of 
the early Vermeer and Hendrick ter Bruggen failed to prove 
any substantial connection with Caravaggio. His impact on the 
Netherlands would have become clearer if the choice of items 
had been sharper. The more regular channel of Dutch art was 
examined in the fine exhibition, “Three Centuries of Portrait 
Painting,” staged at the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, Neth. 

The major exhibition of French 19th-century art to appear 
in England was devoted to Delacroix (at Wildenstein’s, Lon- 
don). A number of paintings illustrated stressed his acquaint- 
ance with English art, as well as his dependence on the Vene- 
tians and Rubens. 

Besancon, Fr., appropriately celebrated Gustave Courbet with 
a group of 60 pictures, among which were some important figure 
paintings. The custom of regional museums honouring the dis- 
tinguished sons of their localities was followed at Le Havre, 
where Louis Boudin was justly celebrated. On a larger scale was 
the selection from Claude Monet’s oeuvre which visited Zurich, 
Paris and The Hague. (See also Art SALES; ErcHinc; Mu- 
SEUMS; PAINTING; SCULPTURE.) (D. Sn.) 
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Arthritis: see CortisoNE, HyDROCORTISONE AND CORTICOTRO- 
PIN; RHEUMATIC DISEASES. 
Artificial Weather: see METEOROLOGY. 


Artillery: see Munitions or WaR. 

The Parke-Bernet galleries of New York con- 
Art Sales. ducted 91 sales during their 1951-52 season with 
a total of $5,727,759. This was a gain of $180,000 over the 
previous season. Of the total, paintings, drawings and prints ac- 
counted for $905,700, books and autographs brought the even 
larger amount of $1,018,299, while furniture, objects of art, 
jewellery and personal effects aggregated $3,803,760. 

Attendance was larger than ever at auctions with many new 
buyers and an increase in mail-order bidding. There were also 
numerous purchases in Europe and South America. 

The Plaza galleries announced an all-time high of $1,936,441 
for the season. There were no single collections of outstanding 
importance at either auction house and no one painting going 
for a sensational price. It was a season built on the aggregation 
of a large number of smaller sales. 

At the Parke-Bernet galleries the H. Sylvia A. H. G. Wilks 
collection of diamond jewellery brought $389,835, the notable 
Lincoln collection of Oliver R. Barrett sold for $273,632 and 
furniture and silver from the William Randolph Hearst collec- 
tion brought $172,455. A collection of arms and armour from 
Edward Hubbard Litchfield fetched $97,800, property of Mrs. 
Henry Ford brought $172,117 and that of Bernon S. Prentice 
$171,277. 

Top price for a painting was $17,500 for Jean-Baptiste Corot’s 
(1796-1875) “L’Odalisque Sicilienne” and next was $18,000 for 
Thomas Hicks’s portrait of Lincoln (the first oil portrait done 
of him). Other prices were $15,500 for Francesco Guardi’s 
(1712-1793) “Landscape with Ruins”; $13,500 for Vincent Van 
Gogh’s ‘Peasant Walking Along the Fields”; $12,000 for the 
Steigerwalt-Parker-Hart portrait of George Washington by Gil- 
bert Stuart; $12,000 for Sir Henry Raeburn’s (1756-1823) 
“Boy with Cherries”; $6,000 for Antonio Pollaiuolo’s famous 
engraving, “Battle of the Nudes” (Italian, 15th century). 

Far more spectacular prices were paid at the Cognacq sale at 
the Galerie Charpentier in Paris. Paul Cézanne’s “Apples and 
Biscuits,” 1880-82, brought $110,031; Pierre Auguste Renoir’s 
“Young Girl with Flowers in Her Hat,” 1880, went for $75,021; 
Cézanne’s “Trees and Houses,” $66,686; Renoir’s “The Two 
Sisters,” $63,351; and Van Gogh’s “The Thistles,” $55,015. 
This was an all-time high for modern paintings at auction. 

In London the two leading auction houses had a busy season. 
Christie’s conducted the sale of John Constable’s (1776-1837) 
“Salisbury Cathedral” (one of several versions) for Mrs. Allen- 
Morehouse and knocked it down at the considerable price of 
£21,525. Col. Oliver Probert sold a pen and ink and sepia wash 
drawing, “View on the Rhine” by Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
(1525-69) for £6,510. The Earl of Shaftesbury received £1,627 
for a George I] commode and £945 for a Chippendale armchair. 
A Queen Anne bureau, property of Ford Skull, went for £945. 
On May 7 Christie sold 156 lots of silver for £10,149, top price 
being £1,800 for a silver gilded teapot by Isaac Ribouleau, 
1724. A George III supper set, 1766, brought £720; a bullet- 
shaped teapot, 1721, £350; a basin on spreading feet by Francis 
Garthrone, 1691, went for £230; and 17 George III dinner 
plates, 1785, £320. 

Sotheby conducted a group of equally diverse and interesting 
sales. Count Alfred Potocki’s “L’Homme 4 l’Epée” by Jean- 
Honoré Fragonard (1732-1806) brought £7,500 and a Meyndert 
Hobbema (1638-1709), “Village Amongst Trees” (anonymous 
sale), went for £2,800. A pair of allegorical scenes by Francois 
Boucher (1703-1770) sold for £3,000. A 47-piece Barr, Flight 
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and Barr Worcester porcelain crested dessert service brought 
£1,500; a Chelsea red anchor tureen in asparagus form brought 
£610. Numerous Chinese objects came up in sales, important 
among which were a Ming dynasty green jade water builalo, 
£1,350, and a jade horse, £980. Lord Cunliffe’s Chinese ceramic 
and bronze collection totalled £6,994, the highest single item 
being £1,200 paid for an Imperial dark green horse of the 
Emperor Ch’ien Lung period, 1789. A Meissen porcelain group 
of swans mounted on Louis XVI ormolu base brought £1,650. 
(F. A. Sw.) 
Aruba: see NETHERLANDS ANTILLES. 
Asbestos: sce MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
ASCAP (American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers): sce Societies AND Associations, U.S. 
Ascension: sce St. HELENA. 


= «=. (1894- ), president of Iceland. 
Asgeirsson, Asgeir was born at Koranes, Ice., May 13. 
After graduating in theology at the University of Iceland in 
1915, he was appointed teacher at the Teachers’ college in Reyk- 
javik (1918-26). He was politically active in the Social Demo- 
cratic party, was elected to the althing in 1923 and was after- 
ward constantly re-elected; in 1930-31 he was president of the 
althing. He was director of education from 1925 to 1931, min- 
ister of finance from 1931 to 1934 and prime minister from 1932 
to 1934; in 1934-38 he was again director of education. During 
1938-52 he served as director of the Fisheries Bank of Iceland. 
On June 29, 1952, Asgeirsson was elected president of Iceland. 


Asia: see AFGHANISTAN; CHINA; etc. 

Association for the Advancement of Science, Amer- 
ican: see SOCIETIES AND AssocIATIONs, U.S. 

Association of American Geographers: see GrocraPHY. 
Association of Research Libraries: see SociETIES AND 
AssociaTIons, U.S.: Research Libraries, The Association of. 


Astron om The eighth general assembly of the Internation- 

y. al Astronomical union (the second since World 
War II, was held in Rome, It., Sept. 4-13, 1952. It was attended 
by more than 4oo delegates representing 35 countries. Resolu- 
tions were adopted concerning the making of observations and 
publication of the results in many branches of astronomy, par- 
ticularly those in which planned international co-operation had 
become indispensable. Astronomers reviewed much of the work 
of recent years and, as a result, were enabled more effectively 
to arrange their programs of future work. 

Sun.—A total eclipse of the sun, visible along a track from 
the South Atlantic to Siberia, crossing Africa and Iran on the 
way, occurred on Feb. 25, 1952. Parties of observers from a 
number of countries established themselves at various places 
on the track, the majority in the vicinity of Khartoum (Sudan). 
The corona was seen to be generally of the form characteristic 
of minimum solar activity, but other well-developed coronal 
streamers showed some unusual features. Only preliminary re- 
ports upon most of the observations became available during the 
year. Some of the measurements of the more orthodox kinds, 
such as those made by the Utrecht astronomers of the variation 
with height in the chromosphere of the intensities of spectral 
lines of various elements, were so successful that they were ex- 
pected to become the standard results for the problems con- 
cerned. 

Interstellar Matter.—In 1949 W. A. Hiltner had discovered 
that the light from some stars is partially polarized. It had 
become generally accepted that this effect is produced in the 
passage of the light through interstellar “dust,” elongated 
particles of which are for some reason aligned parallel to a 
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articular direction. Considerable theoretical investigations had 
een made as to the possibility of such alignment being the 
esult of the existence of interstellar magnetic fields and of 
uitable magnetic properties of the particles. In 1952, T. Gold 
ublished a much simpler suggestion depending on dynamical 
ffects. He showed that when a cloud of elongated dust particles 
collides with a gas cloud, a partial alignment of the particles is 
wroduced, in the direction of the relative motion. The condi- 
ions assumed were those believed to exist in interstellar matter 
nd the result appeared to be adequate to account for all 
eatures of the observed polarization effects. 

Most astronomers had accepted the identification (1942) by 
NV. Baade and R. Minkowski of the Crab nebula as the visible 
emains from a supernova outburst in the year 1054. However, 
t had been difficult to explain why the nebula was still shining, 
here being apparently no associated star capable of illuminating 
t. W. H. Ramsey made the fruitful suggestion that the 
yresence of sulphur and nitrogen, whose lines are a prominent 
ind unusual feature in the spectrum, is the result of the radio- 


ictive decay of certain isotopes of chlorine and carbon. This 


lecay could release energy at a rate sufficient to account for 
he observed luminosity. Moreover, these isotopes would be a 
ikely product of the processes occurring in a supernova explo- 
ion according to a theory previously given by F. Hoyle. 

Galaxy.—Two new methods of studying the structure of the 
xalaxy confirmed each other in making outstanding progress in 
he subject. It was known that the brightest (O- and B- type) 
tars render luminous some patches of interstellar hydrogen in 
heir neighbourhoods. Also it had been noted that such patches 
yf luminous hydrogen in the Andromeda nebula, to which the 
xalaxy was considered to be similar, are concentrated in the 
piral arms. By very careful measurements, W. W. Morgan suc- 
eeded in determining the distances of some of the O- and B- 
tars and the associated hydrogen emission regions in the Galaxy. 
te found that these enabled him to trace out portions of the 
piral structure; his results were greatly in advance of any- 
hing previously known of this structure. But it had been 
reriliied that, as theoretically predicted, interstellar hydrogen 
mits radiation of 21 cm. wavelength detectable by radio 
ybservations. (This emission does not depend upon excitation 
yy any stars immersed in the hydrogen gas.) In 1952 a general 
urvey of the characteristics of such radiation coming from 
farious directions in the Galaxy was made by C. A. Muller, 
I. C. van de Hulst and J. H. Oort of Leiden, and the first 
esults were reported by Oort in Rome. They found that the 
Joppler frequency-shift, varying with distance from the sun 
ind produced by the known rotation of the Galaxy, enabled 
hem to study the space distribution of the emitting gas. The 
nain regions of maximum density in the gas were found in fact 
o define three spiral arms in our Galaxy. Moreover, these were 
n excellent agreement with Morgan’s results for the parts of the 
ims revealed by his quite independent method, thus confirm- 
ng the interpretation placed upon the radio observations. These 
wo investigations furnished much the most direct evidence 
litherto obtained that the Galaxy is actually a “spiral nebula” 
ss well as the most extensive information to date about its 
articular configuration. Also our own Galaxy thus became the 
irst for which the spiral configuration could be quite reliably 
elated to the sense of rotation: the spiral arms were found to 
ve “trailing.” 

Radio Astronomy.—Renewed efforts were made to identify 
‘radio stars” with otherwise detectable astronomical objects. 
[wo remarkable provisional identifications were made by W. 
3aade, one with a hitherto undetected nebulosity within the 
talaxy which had the appearance of being the remains of a 
upernova outburst (this being in agreement with the character 


TOTAL ECLIPSE of the sun by the moon on Feb. 25, 1952, photographed near 
Khartoum in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


of one or two cases for which identification had already been 
made), and one with a pair of external galaxies which appeared 
to be in course of a “flat-on” collision. Though the physical 
mechanism of the production of radio noise in general had still 
eluded discovery, T. Gold pointed out that these identifications 
offered fresh evidence that the mechanism is in general asso- 
ciated with the existence of bodies of gas meeting each other 
with high relative speeds. (See also NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—H. Spencer Jones, Life on Other Worlds, 3rd rev. ed. 
(London, 1952); Hermann Bondi, Cosmology (Cambridge, 1952); 
Bernard Lovell and J. A. Clegg, Radio Astronomy (London, 1952). 

(CW. H. McC.) 
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Atomic Energy. The number of nations known to possess 


atomic weapons was increased to three 
when Great Britain exploded its first atomic bomb at 8 A.M. on 
Oct. 3, 1952 (Australian time), in the Monte Bello Islands, 50 
mi. N.W. of the coast of Australia. According to the best avail- 
able unofficial count, it was the 36th nuclear explosion in the 
history of the world. The United States had previously staged 
32, and the U.S.S.R. 3. 

British possession of the bomb was expected to have a marked 
effect upon the international atomic armament race, the tempo 
of which continued to mount in 1952. 

The United States embarked upon a vast expansion of its 
atomic energy facilities in 1952. A series of eight tactical bombs 
were detonated in Nevada in the spring of the year. At the 
time of the British explosion, a U.S. task force was on Eniwetok 
atoll, preparing for additional tests to be held before the end 
of the year. 

Soviet activities were hidden behind the “iron curtain,” but 
there were reports that the U.S.S.R. was pushing its atomic 
program with feverish intensity. 

Other events of importance in the realm of atomic energy 
during 1952 included the death of U.S. Senator Brien McMahon, 
chairman of the joint congressional committee on atomic energy ; 
the failure of the new United Nations Disarmament commission 
to make any progress toward the international control of atomic 
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energy; the formation of the European Council for Nuclear Re- 
search; the laying of the keel of the first atomic-powered sub- 
marine; the completion of the cosmotron at the Brookhaven 
National laboratory, Upton, N.Y., the first atom-smasher to 
achieve energies measured in billions of electron volts; and the 
discovery of new sources of uranium ores in Canada and 
southern Australia. 

The British Bomb.—Prime Minister Winston Churchill re- 
vealed that Britain’s first atomic bomb had been detonated in- 
side the 1,450-ton frigate ‘““Plym,” a World War II escort ship, 
riding at anchor in the Monte Bello Islands. The ship was 
vapourized except for some red-hot fragments which were 
sprayed over one of the islands, starting fires in the vegetation. 

“Thousands of tons of water and of mud and rock from the 
sea bottom were thrown many thousands of feet into the air and 
a tidal wave was caused,” Churchill told the house of commons. 
He explained that the test had been designed to disclose the 
effects of an atomic bomb on a harbour. 

Newspapermen watched the explosion from a hilltop on the 
Australian coast, about 65 mi. from the centre of the test area. 
The bomb exploded with the usual bright flash, followed by the 
appearance of the familiar ball of fire. However, the cloud that 
formed after the explosion differed greatly from the mushroom 
formation usually associated with the atomic bomb. It was a 
ragged billowing cloud, shaped like a distorted Z, 1 mi. wide 
and 2 mi. high. 

The hilltop observers experienced a sharp atmospheric shock 
wave about four minutes after the flash. The noise was a sharp 
crack followed by a prolonged roll like thunder. 

The project was under the command of Rear Adm. Arthur D. 
Torlesse. The civilian scientific director was William George 
Penney, chief superintendent of the armament research unit of 
the ministry of supply. Penney was knighted on Oct. 23. 

The royal air force announced on Oct. 23 that the nation had 
embarked upon the production of other atomic bombs and the 
necessary aircraft to deliver them. It was stated that all future 
bombers would be able to carry A bombs. 

The British Atomic Establishment.—It was estimated that 
Great Britain had spent £200,000,000 ($560,000,000) on the 
development of its atomic energy establishment. Speaking in 
the house of commons on Feb. 26, 1952, Prime Minister Church- 
ill said, “I was not aware until I took office that not only had 
the Socialist government made the atomic bomb as a matter of 
research, but that they had created at the expense of many 
scores of millions of pounds the important plant necessary for 
its regular production.” 

The British Atomic Energy act adopted by the house of com- 
mons on Nov. 6, 1946, is comparable in many ways to the U.S. 
Atomic Energy act adopted in the same year by congress. How- 
ever, instead of creating a commission, it lodges control of 
atomic energy activities in the ministry of supply. 

Under the direction of the ministry of supply, the project is 
divided into two branches. The research branch is the British 
Atomic Energy Research establishment at Harwell, Berk. The 
production branch is the Department of Atomic Energy at 
Risely, Lancs. Associated with the Harwell establishment is the 
Radiochemical centre at Amersham. The department at Risely 
is charged with the operation of the uranium piles or nuclear 
reactors at Sellafield, Cumb. In 1952 Britain was believed to 
have at least two reactors for the production of plutonium. 
There was a uranium ingot plant at Springfield, Lancs. In addi- 
tion, there were “top secret” installations at Capenhurst, Ches., 
and Aldermaston, Berks. 

The Harwell establishment includes two nuclear reactors, a 
“hot” laboratory, that is, a laboratory specially designed for 
working safely with radioactive materials, and various atom- 
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smashing machines including the largest synchro-cyclotron oper- 
ating in Europe, an electron synchrotron, and a linear accelera- 
tor. One of the reactors produces radioactive isotopes for the 
use of hospitals, universities and industrial laboratories. 

Late in 1952 the Harwell scientists were working on the design 
of three new reactors—a slow-neutron enriched-uranium re- 
actor, designed as a prototype power unit for ship propulsion; a 
slow-neutron natural-uranium reactor to develop power for the 
production of electricity; a fast-neutron reactor of the “breeder” 
type, designed to develop useful power and at the same time to 
produce more plutonium than the uranium 235 it consumes. The 
breeder reactor was to have a small core, perhaps only two feet 
in diameter. This would be mounted in a pressure chamber 
where a gas under pressure, probably helium, would conduct the 
heat to a water boiler for the generation of steam. 

Sir John Cockcroft, who shared the 1951 Nobel prize in 
physics with E. T. S. Walton for pioneer experiments in atom- 
smashing, was director of the Harwell establishment. 

At the head of the British atomic program was Lord Cherwell, 
formerly professor of experimental philosophy at Oxford uni- 
versity, whom Churchill appointed to his cabinet as his chief 
adviser on atomic energy. 

U.S.-British Co-operation.—It was expected that the suc- 
cessful explosion of the first British atomic bomb would lead to 
closer co-operation between the United States and Great Britain 
in the realm of atomic weapons. 

Both Britain and Canada sent scientific missions to the United 
States during World War II to work on the development of the 
first atomic bomb. However, only U.S. scientists worked on cer- 
tain aspects of the final stage. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy act of 1946 banned the exchange of 
information relating to the bomb, and Great Britain was unable 
to obtain information which it wanted in the postwar years. 
Negotiations begun in July 1949 were upset in 1950 when the 
treachery of Klaus Fuchs became known. Fuchs had come to the 
U.S. as part of the British scientific group. 

While in Washington in Jan. 1952, Prime Minister Churchill 
reopened the subject with Pres. Harry S. Truman and subse- 
quently it was discussed by Lord Cherwell, Churchill’s adviser 
on atomic energy, with members of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
commission. Both General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
army chief of staff, had expressed the belief that it was in the 
interests of the United States to inform its allies of the capabili- 
ties and use of atomic weapons. United States scientists believed 
that it was possible that Britain might be ahead of the United 
States in some aspects of atomic energy and that both nations 
would benefit by the complete exchange of information. 

U.S. Detonations in 1952.—The United States exploded 
eight atomic bombs in a series of tests between April 1 and 
June 5, 1952, at Frenchman’s Flat and Yucca Flat, the two test 
sites maintained by the U.S. Atomic Energy commission in the 
air force bombing and gunnery range, a 5,000-sq.mi. tract about 
75 mi. from Las Vegas, Nev. 

It was generally understood that the commission used the 
Nevada sites for testing tactical weapons while more powerful 
strategic ones were tried at Eniwetok in the mid-Pacific. 

The first bomb in the 1952 Nevada tests was dropped from an 
aeroplane over Frenchman’s Flat on April 1. It was apparent to 
observers that this was a new variety of atomic explosion. The 
usual ball of fire, formed at the instant of explosion, was accom- 
panied by a secondary curtain of fire that seemed to consist 
of a line of parallel, vertical, fiery jets. Observers counted 
about 20 of these jets, extending half a mile, perhaps, from 
the fireball. It seemed reasonable to suppose that this was a 
new weapon designed for some specialized purpose. The com- 


selow: TESTING MATERIALS for a reactor to propel atomic-powered vessels for the U.S. navy. Build- 
ng the reactor was undertaken by the Westinghouse Electric Corp. in 1952 at its Bettis plant near 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


Above, left: FIRST ATOMIC HEATING plant in the 
world, during early construction stages at the atomic 
research establishment in Harwell, Eng. The plant 
was in its first year of operation in 1952, heating a 
building of 80 offices 


Above, right: HYDROGEN PLANT erected for the 
U.S. Atomic Energy commission along the Savannah 
river in South Carolina. Photographed from a passing 
train by a N.Y. journalist, the picture was cleared by 
the AEC in 1952 


Left: WRECKAGE of a 2¥2-ton truck after an atomic 
bomb was detonated at Yucca Flat, Nev., in May 
1952. The area was strewn with equipment to demon- 
strate the bomb’s destructiveness to the 2,100 U.S. 
marines who took part in the manoeuvre 


“ANOTHER BIRD HEARD FROM,” a 1952 cartoon by Costello of the Knicker- 
bocker News (Albany, N.Y.) 


mission offered no explanation. 

New behaviour was likewise exhibited by the second bomb, 
dropped from an aeroplane over Yucca Flat on April 15. The 
flash usually accompanying the explosion was missing, but the 
fireball was brighter than usual. However, the ball broke into 
two taillike structures that joined together a minute later to 
form a gigantic, pinkish ring. Again, there was no comment 
from the commission. 

The third bomb was dropped from an aeroplane over Yucca 
Flat on April 22, and exploded at an altitude between 3,000 and 
3,500 ft. Gordon Dean, chairman of the commission stated that 
it was the most powerful bomb yet exploded within the bound- 
aries of the United States and more powerful than those that 
devastated Hiroshima or Nagasaki, Jap. 

A battalion combat team of about 2,100 troops carried out 
manoeuvres in connection with this explosion. U.S. troops had 
taken part in such a manoeuvre for the first time on Nov. 1, 
1951. 

At the April 22 explosion, the troops and their officers, in- 
cluding three generals, were huddled in deep foxholes and 
trenches about four miles from “ground zero,” the point directly 
underneath the exploding bomb. As soon as the bomb exploded, 
the soldiers climbed out of their trenches and stood in the open 
as the shock wave, driving a great cloud of dust before it, 
swept over them. 

Subsequently, when radiological teams had determined that it 
was safe, they moved into the bombed area. Paratroopers were 
also dropped into the area from aeroplanes. 

The April 22 explosion marked the television debut of the 
atomic bomb. Television cameras picked up the explosion and 
the image was relayed to stations from coast to coast, enabling 
millions of persons to see it. However, the telecast was not too 
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satisfactory and the television audience saw less than was seen 
in the motion pictures of the 1946 Bikini bomb tests. 

The fourth bomb was dropped from an aeroplane over Yucca 
Flat on May 1. About 2,150 marine corps troops were crouched 
in foxholes within three to four miles of “ground zero.” This 
was probably closer to a bomb explosion than any persons had 
ever been with the exception of the victims in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

This bomb exploded at an altitude of about 2,000 ft., consid- 
erably lower than the third bomb. 

The next four atomic explosions were all of devices atop steel 
towers about 300 ft. high. The dates were May 7 and 25, and 
June x and 5. Troops were again in foxholes for the explosions 
on May 25 and June r. : 

The Hydrogen Bomb.—There were persistent rumours that 
the tests planned by the U.S. Atomic Energy commission to be 
held un Eniwetok atoll in the closing months of 1952 would 
include the explosion of a hydrogen bomb. The commission, of 
course, made no statement on the subject. 

Expansion of U.S. Facilities—On July 7, 1952, the last day 
of its session, the 82nd congress appropriated $2,898,800,000 
for further expansion of atomic energy facilities. On Aug. 12, 
the U.S. Atomic Energy commission announced the first major 
item in the new program, a plant for the production of uranium 
235 to cost $1,200,000,000. A 6,500-ac. site in Pike county, O., 
was selected for it. 

Progress was made during 1952 on two plants for which funds 
had been previously provided, the Savannah River plant near 
Aiken, S.C., for the production of either plutonium or hydrogen 
isotopes, to cost $1,250,000,000 and a plant at Paducah, Ky., 
for the production of uranium 235, to cost $500,000,0c00. In 
addition, the feeds materials production centre at Fernald, O., 
was partially completed. 

In Oct. 1952, it was estimated that 3% of the nation’s con- 
struction labour force was at work on atomic energy building 
projects. Atomic installations in operation were consuming about 
3% of the nation’s production of electric power, an amount 
equal to that consumed by New York city. Plans were being 
made for additional electric power facilities for the new plants 
under construction. 

Completion of the expansion program, scheduled for 1958, 
would quadruple the nation’s atomic energy facilities. However, 
technical improvements and higher efficiency were expected to 
result in a tenfold increase in the U.S. atomic bomb potential. 

New Uranium Sources.—Several of the ore processing plants 
on the Colorado plateau were enlarged during 1952 as continued 
exploration extended the producing areas. The search for new 
uranium deposits was continued with an active program of pros- 
pecting and drilling under the joint auspices of the commission 
and the U.S. geological survey. 

New uranium sources were found during the year in Canada 
and Australia. The first of several plants to recover uranium 
from the gold ores of the Rand in South Africa was nearing 
completion. 

First Atomic Submarine.—The keel plate of the first atomic- 
powered submarine, the U.S.S. “Nautilus,” was laid at Groton, 
Conn., on June 14, 1952. The submarine was being built by the 
Electric Boat company. 

The atomic power plant for this submarine was being built by 
the Westinghouse Electric corporation. A land-based prototype 
of the reactor to be used in it, developed jointly by Westing- 
house and the Argonne National laboratory, Chicago, Ill., was 
being installed for test purposes in a section of submarine hull 
at the Reactor Testing station in Arco, Ida. 

President Truman disclosed that the “Nautilus” would be able 
to stay under water indefinitely without the aid of a breathing 
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ube and that its underwater speed would be 20 knots. While 
mphasizing the importance of the “Nautilus” as an instrument 
f war, he hailed it as an even greater forerunner of the peace- 
ul applications of atomic energy. 

Construction of a land-based prototype of another type of 
eactor suitable for use in submarines, the so-called submarine 
ntermediate reactor, was begun by the General Electric Co. at 
Vest Milton, N.Y., about 18 mi. north of Schenectady. General 
ulectric was also working on the design of a reactor for the 
ropulsion of aircraft at its plant in Lockland, O. 

Atomic Artillery—The U.S. army disclosed on Sept. 30, 
952, the details of an 85-ton cannon, designed to shoot an 11- 
n. projectile a distance of 20 mi. The weapon was termed an 
all-purpose artillery piece,” capable of shooting either con- 
entional or atomic shells, although only conventional shells 
ad been shot from it. The 4o-ft. cannon is carried on a flat- 
ed vehicle moved by two tractors, like a freight train with a 
ocomotive at either end. Hydraulic jacks lift the weapon from 
ts bed and place it into position for firing. 

New Reactors——A number of new nuclear reactors were 
ompleted by the U.S. Atomic Energy commission during 1952. 
fhe most important of these was the materials testing reactor 
t the national Reactor Testing station in Arco, Ida. This re- 
ctor would be used to make irradiation tests on materials 
onsidered promising for new reactors. 

Experiments were continuing at Arco, with the first experi- 
nental breeder reactor, designed to furnish power and at the 
ame time produce more atomic fuel than it consumes. 

The commission made public the technical details of several 

ow-power research reactors, including one at the Oak Ridge 
aboratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn., known as the “swimming pool 
eactor’” because it is immersed for shielding purposes in a pool 
f water 20 ft. wide, 20 ft. deep and 40 ft. long. 
The Brookhaven Cosmotron.—A synchro-cyclotron known 
s the cosmotron went into operation at the Brookhaven Na- 
ional laboratory on June 10, 1952, producing a beam of pro- 
ons with energies of 2,300,000,000 ev, the first time an atom- 
masher had exceeded the 1,000,000,o00-ev mark. However, it 
vas thought that the discovery at Brookhaven of a new mag- 
etic method of focusing the proton beam might make it possible 
o build atom-smashers with energies of 100,000,000,000 ev. 

Radioactive Isotopes.—Since Aug. 1946, when the USS. 
\tomic Energy commission began its program of isotope dis- 
ribution, about 27,000 shipments of radioactive isotopes had 
een made to 922 institutions in the United States and more 
han 1,900 shipments of stable isotopes to 250 institutions. 
More than 1,400 shipments of radioactive isotopes were made 
o 34 foreign countries. 

International Control—The United Nations general assem- 
ly, after four and a half weeks of debate, adopted a resolution 
n Jan. 11, 1952, to combine the United Nations Atomic Energy 
commission and the Commission for Conventional Disarma- 
nents into the United Nations Disarmament commission con- 
isting of representatives of the 11 nations on the Security 
council and Canada. The Soviet bloc bitterly opposed the reso- 
ution and the vote was 42 in favour, 5 (the Soviet bloc) 
gainst, and 7 (Argentina, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, 
-akistan and Yemen) abstaining. 

The next day, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky 
ubmitted a formal proposal containing two important conces- 
ions to the views of the western powers. Whereas the U.S.S.R. 
ad previously insisted that atomic stock piles be destroyed as 
prelude to discussion of control, he now proposed that the 
lestruction be simultaneous with the adoption of a control plan. 
Te also said that the U.S.S.R. was prepared to agree to con- 
inuous inspection of atomic installations. 
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Vishinsky’s proposals were received coolly by the U.S., Great 
Britain and France with the suggestion that they be put before 
the new Disarmament commission. It was felt that Vishinsky 
was motivated by a desire to recoup the loss that the U.S.S.R. 
had sustained in the eyes of many of the small nations by 
opposing the creation of the Disarmament commission. 

The new commission held its first meeting in Paris in Febru- 
ary. The Soviet Union opposed a suggestion of the U-.S., Britain 
and France that the commission begin by drawing up a plan for 
a world census of armed forces and weapons. By August it was 
apparent that the commission was deadlocked. 

On Aug. 12, the three western powers suggested that a series 
of talks be instituted by themselves, the Soviet Union and 
China in an attempt to break the deadlock. The U.S.S.R. turned 
down the invitation on Aug. 29. 

European Council.—Ten nations united in 1952 to organize 
the European Council for Nuclear Research. They were France, 
West Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, Italy, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Yugoslavia. At a meeting of the 
council in Amsterdam in October, it was decided to establish 
an atomic laboratory on a g4o-ac. tract just outside the city 
of Geneva, Switz. The cost of the laboratory was estimated at 
$25,000,000. 

It was planned to build a supersynchro-cyclotron for the 
laboratory along the lines of the cosmotron at the Brookhaven 
National laboratory in the United States. However, by taking 
advantage of the recent discovery at Brookhaven of a new way 
of focusing the proton beam, it was expected that the new ma- 
chine would attain a beam with energies of 30,000,000,000 ev, 
making it the most powerful atom-smasher in the world. 

The president of the council was Paul Scherrer of Switzer- 
land; the vice-presidents were Francis Perrin of France and 
Werner Heisenberg of Germany. Edward Amaldi of Italy was 
secretary. The council program was divided into four sections 
under the respective leadership of four group directors, C. J. 
Bakker of the Netherlands, O. Dahl of Norway, L. Kowarski 
of France and Neils Bohr of Denmark. 

French Atomic Activities.—The French Atomic Energy com- 
mission was created on Oct. 18, 1945. The high commissioner in 
1952 was Francis Perrin, who replaced Frederic Joliot-Curie 
after the latter’s dismissal. The commission has laboratories and 
plants at Chatillon and during the year was completing a “Cen- 
ter for Nuclear Studies” on the Saclay plateau at Seine-et-Oise. 

The first French nuclear reactor, an experimental reactor em- 
ploying heavy water as a moderator, went into action on Dec. 
15, 1948. A large reactor was being built at Saclay. About 1,500 
scientists, engineers and technicians were employed in the 
French atomic effort. 

German Atomic Plans.—Werner Heisenberg, Germany’s 
leading atomic physicist, told a scientific meeting in Berlin on 
Oct. 1, 1952, that the German Federal Republic would under- 
take the mining of uranium and the construction of a nuclear 
reactor for nonmilitary purposes once the treaties with the 
western powers were ratified. Atomic research in Germany had 
been banned since 1946 by action of the Allied Control council. 

Brazil's Atomic Plans.—Adm. Alvaro Alberto, chairman of 
the Brazilian National Research council, and five of his experts 
were visitors at Oak Ridge, Tenn., in Feb. 1952. The admiral 
was Brazil’s representative on the United Nations Atomic En- 
ergy commission and its chairman in 1946. He disclosed that 
Brazil planned the construction of an experimental nuclear 
reactor. Three areas of rich uranium deposits had been located 
in the inland mining state of Minas Gerais. In July a number of 
U.S. atomic scientists visited Brazil, including I. I. Rabi of 
Columbia university and John Marshall and Herbert Anderson 
of The University of Chicago, III. 
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Appeal of Spies Rejected.—By a vote of 8 to 1, the US. 
supreme court on Oct. 13, 1952, refused to review the cases of 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg who had been sentenced to death for 
their part in the atomic espionage ring, and of Morton Sobell 
who had been sentenced to serve 30 years in prison. The three 
had been convicted as members of the ring which conveyed 
information from Klaus Fuchs, German-born British scientist, 
and others, to agents of the U.S.S.R. (See also Bupcet, Na- 
TIONAL; LAW; PuHysics; STANDARDS, NATIONAL BUREAU OF; 


URANIUM.) 
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. A self-governing mem- 
Australia, Commonwealth of. wer of the Common. 
wealth of Nations, Australia is situated in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Areas and populations of the six federated states, Aus- 
tralian Capital Territory and Northern Territory are: 


States and Area Population 

Territories Capital (in sq.mi.) (1947 census) (Dec. 1951 est.) 
New South Wales Sydney 309,432 2,984,838 3,358,760 
Victoria Melbourne 87,884 2,054,701 2,291,354 
Queensland Brisbane . . . 670,500 1,106,415 1,219,606 
South Australia Adelaide. . 380,070 646,073 729,836 
Western Australia Perth 975,920 502,480 591,602 
Tasmania Hobart 26,215 257,078 307.014 
Northern Territory — 523,620 10,868 15,527 
Australian Capitai 

Territory Ganbleriid) in ses oe 940 16,905 25,036 
2,974,581 7,579,358 8,538,735 


In 1947 full-blooded aboriginals were estimated at 50,000 and 
half-castes numbered 27,179. Territories under the administra- 
tion of the commonwealth but not included in it comprise 
Papua-New Guinea (g.v.), Norfolk Island, the Territory of 
Ashmore and Cartier Islands and the Australian antarctic ter- 
ritory. Language: English. Religion (1947 census): Anglican 
2,957,032; Roman Catholic 1,569,726; Methodist 871,425; 
Presbyterian 743,540; Baptist 113,527; Lutheran 63,243; other 
Christian 354,443; Jewish 32,019; other non-Christian 4,543; 
indefinite and no religion 45,036; no reply 824,824. Chief towns 
(pop., 1950 est.) : Sydney 1,584,830; Melbourne 1,326,400; Bris- 
bane 440,000; Adelaide 430,000; Perth (incl. Freemantle) 3009,- 
ooo; Newcastle 134,580; Hobart 87,120. Governor generals: Sir 
William McKell and (from Jan. 1, 1953) Field Marshal Sir 
William Slim; prime minister, Robert Gordon Menzies. 

History.—In Feb. 1952 the commonwealth was shocked to 
hear of the death of King George VI. The journey to Australia 
of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh was inter- 
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WOOMERA VILLAGE, residential area of the closely guarded Anglo-Australian 
guided missile range near Adelaide in southern Australia. More than 3,000 
civilians and servicemen lived in the isolated desert community in 1952, the 
greatest hardships being the wind and intense heat 7 


rupted by the princess’ return to London to be proclaimed queen. 

The most notable domestic event in 1952 was the check to 
inflation. The government action was not popular and it in- 
creased what was generally described as a “very marked swing 
to Labour.” It was clear that in Australia inflation was far less 
unpopular than a probable depression. There was much evidence 
of public dissatisfaction with the conduct of affairs in Korea 
and a marked desire for an end to hostilities. It appeared that 
people in Australia felt that the chances of war had receded, 
but there was still much concern in the parliaments and the 
press with Communism and defense. 

The height of the postwar inflationary boom was passed at 
the end of 1951. Australia’s postwar history of expansion, rap- 
idly rising incomes and employment (unemployment was rare 
and of short duration), as well as record immigration and invest- 
ment, was checked. Unemployment was rising and was consid- 
erably more than 50,000 people, but probably a much smaller 
number of people were out of work for more than a few weeks. 
Immigration was substantially cut, and the nature of invest- 
ment, but not its volume, had changed. 

The check to the postwar boom was brought about by a fall 
in the price of wool to about half its record level and by a 
change in government policy. The fall in wool prices had its 
usual depressing psychological effect on business, but not nearly 
so marked as such a fall had always had in the past. This was 
because there was confidence that “cold war” demands for wool 
would continue. The change in government policy produced a 
cut in bank lending in certain fields (although bank loans con- 
tinued to rise in total), and a change in the incidence of taxa- 
tion against consumption and in favour of investment. The net 
result was an increase in private investment as a proportion of 
total expenditure, a fall in the proportion of personal consump- 
tion, of government expenditure on administration, health and 
repatriation, and a rise in the proportion of expenditure on war 
and defense. National income rose by less than 5%, but ex- 
penditure rose by nearly 25% during the year. This rise in 
expenditure (without anything like a corresponding rise in 
income) came about because £A1,239,000,000 was spent on im- 
ports, while only £4721,000,000. was obtained for exports. The 
result was a heavy drain on London funds and a sudden imposi- 
tion of restrictions on imports, which had a very harmful effect 
upon British producers and merchants. 

Although the proportion of total expenditure made for war 
and defense rose, and the number of men in the armed services 
was a record for peacetime, the rate at which these develop- 
ments were taking place was reduced. This was partly because 
it was realized that the initial aims would have been inflationary 
on an already overloaded economy and partly because a policy 
was decided, in collaboration with the United States and Great 
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Britain, for Australia to import more of its arms requirements 
and produce more food and raw materials. 

The year opened with a commonwealth finance ministers 
meeting in London in January, and closed with a commonwealth 
economic conference in which the pressing issues of financial, 
commercial and economic policy with which several governments 
were faced were discussed. Little was achieved in 1952 toward 
the solution of these issues, but it was certain that a downward 
pressure on wages and costs would be maintained in an effort to 
ease sterling-dollar exchange. 

The commonwealth parliament settled down during the year 
to a government majority in both houses and more constructive 
action was taken than in 1951. The Commonwealth Loan council 
met in May and the prime minister announced that the govern- 
ment could support a loan program of no more than £Ar25,- 
000,000, but the state premiers outvoted the commonwealth and 
adopted £A247,500,000 for the year. The prime minister an- 
nounced the intention of the government to end uniform taxa- 
tion and return the function of raising taxes to the states. 

An outcome of the agreement between Australia, New Zealand 
and the United States, negotiated as a result of the Japanese 
peace treaty, which was ratified by the Australian parliament 
during the year, was the formation and first meeting of the 
Pacific (ANZUS) Council of Ministers in Honolulu, T.H., in 
August. 

The 1952-53 commonwealth budget included adjustments and 
reductions of taxation, particularly on companies, increased 
expenditure on war and defense and social service benefits. 
None of the increased expenditure on social services was the 
result of increases in the rates. 

Record employment in industry of 2,643,000 was passed in 
Nov. 1951 and the trend afterward was downward. Unemploy- 
ment was not uniform over the commonwealth or throughout 
industry. However, prices continued to rise with little change in 
the rate. The commonwealth basic wage reached £Arr 4s. a 
week in July 1952, and average weekly earnings in industry in 
March were £A13 7S. 

The year closed with the hearing of an application to the 
Commonwealth Arbitration court by employers’ organizations 
for a reduction of £A2 6s. a week in the basic wage, and an 
increase in the working week to 44 hr. 

During the year a further loan of $50,000,000 was made to 
Australia by the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. There were important discoveries and developments 
of uranium deposits in Australia, and atomic weapons were 
tested. (See also AToMIC ENERGY; INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 


RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT.) Gee, C.) 


Education.—Schools (1950): state 7,969, pupils 869,906, teachers 33,- 
271; private schools 1,835, pupils 281,056, teachers 12,425. Universities 
8, students 33,000. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1951-52) revenue £Ar1,002,400,000, 
expenditure £Ag903,900,000; (1952-53 est.) revenue £A959,900,000, 
expenditure £A959,400,000. National debt (Dec. 1951) £A3,183,100,000. 
Currency circulation (July 1952) £A301,000,000. Gold and balances held 
abroad (March 1952) £4316,600,000. Bank, deposits (July 1952) £A995,- 
000,000. Monetary unit: Australian pound with an exchange rate of 
£A1.25 to the pound sterling and £Ao.45 to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports £A940,800,000; exports £4916,900,000. 
Main sources of imports (1951): U.K. 48%; U.S. 8%; India 5%. Main 
destinations of exports: U.K. 33%; U.S. 15%; France 9%. Main imports 
(1951): machinery and vehicles 27%; piece goods 10%; petroleum and 
products 9%; textile manufactures 7%. Main exports: wool 65%; wheat 
8%; wheat flour 4%; dairy products 3%. 

Transport and Communications——Roads (1947): 515,710 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1951): cars 955,537; commercial vehicles 579,492. 
Government railways (1950-51): 26,954 mi.; passenger journeys 476,- 
113,000,000; goods carried 41,324,000,000 tons; train miles run 88,676,- 
000,000. Shipping (merchant vessels of 100 gross tons and over, July 
1951): 357; total tonnage 557,484. Air transport (1951): internal and 
overseas miles flown 51,180,000,000; passenger-miles 910,904,000,000; 
freight, incl. mail, net ton-miles 28,990,000,000. Telephones (1951): 
1,182,035. Radio receiving set licences (March 1952): 1,985,111. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1951, except as indicated): 
wheat 4,392,000; oats 505,000; barley 522,000; maize (1950) 102,000; 
sugar, raw value, 759,000; potatoes 429,000. Livestock (Oct. 1950—Sept. 
1951): sheep 115,556,000; cattle 15,239,000; pigs 1,134,000; horses 999,- 
000. Wool production (clean basis, 1951) 282,000 metric tons. Milk 
production (1951) 1,012,700,000 gal. Food production (metric tons, 
1951): butter 142,800; cheese 42,000; meat 1,003,000, incl. beef and 
veal 649,000. 

Industry.— Manufacturing establishments (1950-51): 43,129; persons 
employed (incl. working proprietors) 968,232. Fuel and power (1951): 
coal 17,892,000 metric tons; lignite 7,956,000 metric tons; manufactured 
gas 10,716,000,000 cu.m.; electricity 10,476,000,000 kw.hr. Raw materials 
(metric tons, 1951): refined copper 12,700; refined lead 202,800; zinc 
78,900; pig iron 1,344,000; steel ingots and castings 1,419,000; gold 
(1951) 870,000 fine ounces. Manufactured goods (metric tons, 1951): 
wool yarn 20,600; cement 1,236,300. New dwelling units completed 
(1950-51), 67,444. 


Austria A republic of central Europe, Austria is bounded 
* north by Germany and Czechoslovakia, east by 
Hungary, south by Yugoslavia and Italy and west by Switzer- 
land. Area: 32,375 sq.mi. Pop.: (1939 census) 6,652,720; (1951 
census) 6,918,959. Language: German 98%, other 2% (mainly 
Slovene in Carinthia). Religion (1939): Roman Catholic 
88.27%, Protestant 5.35%, Jewish 1.26% (.2% in 1945), other 
5.12%. Principal towns (pop., 1951 census): Vienna (cap., 
1,760,784); Graz (226,271); Linz (185,177); Salzburg (100,- 
096); Innsbruck (94,599); Klagenfurt (62,792). President in 
1952, Theodor Koerner; chancellor, Leopold Figl. The Austrian 
government had jurisdiction throughout Austria, with certain 
limitations regarding matters over which control was reserved to 


“DANCE OF THE TORCH BEARERS,” marking the official opening of the 
1952 Salzburg Music festival in Austria 
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quadripartite decision in the Allied Council for Austria. By Dec. 
31, 1952, members of the A.C.A. were: France, Jean Payart; 
United Kingdom, Sir Harold Caccia; United States, Llewellyn E. 
Thompson, Jr.; U.S.S.R., Lieut. Gen. V. P. Sviridov. 

History.—Two factors continued to dominate the Austrian 
political scene in 1952: the four-power occupation and the 
coalition government. There remained little doubt that but for 
the former the latter would have disintegrated. Characteristic 
of the strain between the two coalition partners, the People’s 
party and the Socialist party, was the dispute over the return 
of the estates of Prince Ernst Ruediger von Starhemberg, the 
pre-World War II Heimwehr leader. These estates had been con- 
fiscated by the nazis and were now to be returned under the 
restitution law. The Socialists, who regarded the prince as the 
archenemy of the Austrian working class, condemned this deci- 
sion. On Jan. 7 they called a token strike, and on the same day 
the Communists led demonstrations in Vienna. On Jan. 23 the 
Socialists introduced a bill to prevent Starhemberg from taking 
possession. This bill was bitterly opposed by the People’s party 
and the extreme right-wing Union of Independents on the 
grounds that being directed against a legitimate court decision 
it undermined the rule of law. The Socialists argued that Star- 
hemberg, by being largely responsible for the collapse of Aus- 
trian democracy, had put himself outside the rule of law. Finally 
a compromise was found. A bill was passed which empowered 
the government to suspend for an indefinite period the opera- 
tion of the court decision. The estates were placed under the 
administration of the provincial authorities concerned. The 
coalition was shaken but not broken. 

Throughout the year suspicion and bitterness between the two 
coalition parties was heightened by allegations of jobbery and 
corruption in the administration of nationalized industries and 
banks. The judiciary was accused of bias in these matters. On 
Sept. 16 Otto Tschadek, the Socialist minister of justice, re- 
signed and was succeeded by the nonparty expert Josef Gero. 

The People’s party, itself an uneasy alliance of industrial, 
agricultural and white-collar interests, remained subject to in- 
ternal strains. Tension within the party found expression in the 
resignation on Jan. 23 of three People’s party ministers: Eugen 
Margaretha (finance), Josef Kraus (agriculture) and Felix 
Hurdes (education). They were replaced by Reinhard Kamitz, 
Franz Thoma and Ernst Kolb (all People’s party), respectively. 

The first task of the reorganized government was to cope with 
the worsening economic situation. In this it was only partially 
successful. Inflation was stopped but export prices could not be 
reduced sufficiently to make up for the ending of boom condi- 
tions in the world markets. The slackening of demand for ex- 
ports coupled with severe credit restrictions caused a consid- 
erable increase of unemployment. In some of the provinces the 
position became so serious that funds had to be made available 
for relief works. All this despite the fact that in this the last 
year of the European Recovery program, a further $120,000,000 
was pumped into the Austrian economy. Total ERP aid received 
by Austria therefore amounted to approximately $920,000,000 
or about four times as much as the League of Nations loan 
granted to Austria after World War I calculated at present day 
prices. It began to be widely recognized that the continued de- 
pendence of the Austrian economy on foreign aid was the result 
not only of the burden of occupation and the soviet hold on 
important industrial assets but also of Austria’s inability to 
trade with its neighbours in eastern Europe. 

Relations with Yugoslavia improved considerably. In June 
Karl Gruber, the foreign minister, visited Marshal Tito and 
reached general agreement on the desirabjlity of expanding 
trade between the two countries and on reopening the common 
frontier. The latter point was settled in detail at a conference 


held at Bad Gleichenberg in September. 

Friendly relations between the Austrian government and the 
western occupying powers continued and were extended—too 
much indeed for the liking of the Communists who alleged that 
Austrian foreign policy was directed by the U.S. state depart- 
ment. 

Soviet policy toward Austria seemed to take a more favour- 
able turn with the permission to resume traffic on the Danube 
river between Vienna and the U.S. zone. But the soviet view 
continued to be that Austria was not democratized, that “fas- 
cist” influences had not been eliminated, and that rearmament 
was carried on in the western zones. In these circumstances 
negotiations for concluding the long-awaited state treaty were 
continued in an atmosphere of pessimism. In March the western 
powers put forward a shortened draft of the treaty (it contained 
only 8 clauses instead of 59). Designed to by-pass minor dis- 
agreements, it was in effect much less favourable to the U.S.S.R. 
than the longer version. It left out provision for the payment of 
$1 50,000,000 by Austria in return for soviet cession of the Ger- 
man assets, nor did it deal with soviet claims on Austrian oil 
production and on the Danube Shipping company. The subse- 
quent exchange of notes showed that, although the Russians 
were unwilling to slam the door on the Austrian treaty, the 
shortened draft did not provide a basis for its conclusion. 

(V. T23) 


Education.— Schools (1951-52): elementary and private 4,517, pupils 
622,603, teachers 24,992; secondary 167, pupils 61,634, teachers 3,896; 
technical and commercial 31, pupils 8,652, teachers 1,266. Teachers’ 
training colleges 35, students 4,030, professors and lecturers 548; univer- 
sities 4, students 12,939, professors and lecturers 1,825. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget (1952 est.): revenue 18,669,000,000 
schillings, expenditure 19,700,000,000 schillings. Internal debt (Dec. 
1949): 11,826,000,000 schillings. Currency circulation (July 1952) 8,- 
720,000,000 schillings. Bank deposits (June 1952): 8,940,000,000 schil- 
lings. Monetary unit: schilling with an exchange rate (Nov. 1952) of 
72.40 schillings to the pound sterling and 21.42 schillings to the U.S. 
dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 14,027,000,000 schillings; exports 
9,635,000,000 schillings. Main sources of imports (1951): U.S. 22.2%; 
Germany 16.8%; U.K. 9%; Italy 5%. Main destinations of exports: 
Gerinany 14.2%; Italy 11%; U.S. 8.8%. Main imports: coal, grain, 
machinery and vehicles. Main exports: iron, steel and manufactures, 
pulp, paper and manufactures, and wood. 

Transport and Communications—Roads (1947): 53,000 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 51,300, commercial vehicles 47,000. 
Railways (March 1951): 3,761 mi.; passenger-miles (1950): 2,670,000,- 
ooo; freight, ton-miles (1950): 3,311,000,000. Telephones (1951): 412,- 
394. Radio receiving sets (1950): 1,318,000. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1951 except as indicated): 
wheat 343,000; barley (1952) 268,000; oats (1952) 347,000; rye 334,- 
000; maize 159,000; potatoes 2,149,000; sugar (raw) 159,000. Live- 
stock (Dec. 1951): cattle 2,280,548; sheep 362,457; pigs (March 1951) 
2,523,182; horses 283,025; goats 322,816; poultry 6,971,694. 

Industry.—Insured persons employed (Aug. 1951): 2,046,000. Fuel and 
power (1951): coal 195,000 metric tons; lignite 4,992,000 metric tons; 
manufactured 8aS 305,000,000 cu.m.: electricity 5,652,000,000 kw-.hr.; 
crude oil (1950) 1,525,000 metric tons. Raw materials (metric tons, 
1951): iron ore 2,376,000; pig iron 1,050,000; steel ingots and castings 
1,028,000; magnesite 664,000; lead (smelter) 9,500. Maunfactured 
goods: woven cotton fabrics 14,400; cotton yarn 21,800, wool yarn 
20,800; rayon staple fibre 41,800; paper 261,000. 


Autobiography: see Enciisu Literature; etc. 
Automobile Accidents: see AccipeNT PREVENTION. 


Au to m obil a In du stry Many factors deterred automobile 
* production in the United States 
during 1952, the longest stoppage being caused by the nation- 
wide steel strike. By October, a total of 3,531,2 57 automobiles 
and 971,120 commercial vehicles had been manufactured, or 
24% less than in the same period of 1951. The National Pro- 
duction authority continued its restrictions on the number of 
units to be produced, while the Controlled Materials plan was 
still stringent in its allocation of aluminum and copper. 
Despite the restricted production, the United States continued 
to lead the world in vehicle output. In 1951 the U.S. automo- 
bile industry turned out 6,765,263 cars and trucks. This repre- 
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Above, left: THE 1953 PACKARD 
Above, right: THE 1953 CHRYSLER club coupe 
Below, left: THE 1953 MERCURY Monterey convertible 
Below, right: THE 1953 PONTIAC Custom Catalina 


sented 72% of the total world output for that year. During that 
year, the United States exported 478,000 vehicles, while import- 
ing 24,413. 

Defense.—The task of stepping up defense production, while 
at the same time maintaining a profitable level of civilian out- 
put, was continued in 1952. This was accomplished in spite of 
the strikes and shortages which cut off steel and other materials 
from the industry’s assembly lines. From the start of the 
Korean conflict to mid-spring of 1952, the industry added more 
than 40,000,000 sq.ft. of floor space to its facilities. Besides 
the demands on working space, there was an even more urgent 
need for machine tools and heavy equipment. Throughout the 
year the industry accelerated its tooling program in an endeavour 
to catch up on its huge backlog of defense contracts. 

During the year, more dual-purpose plants were being con- 
structed. In these factories both civilian and defense production 
were carried on under one roof. One manufacturer produced 
cargo planes for the air force alongside of civilian automobiles. 
Another automotive firm combined the production of 3.5-in. 
bazooka rockets and automobile parts in one factory. Produc- 
tion of the largest and most powerful reciprocating engine in the 
world was started by one firm as others were building aircraft 
components and assemblies as well as completed aeroplanes. 
The automobile industry also played a major role in the coun- 
try’s jet aeroplane program, not only in the construction but 
also in research and design. Several companies devoted as much 
as 60% of their work to defense, turning out, in addition to 
aircraft and parts, tanks and tank cannon, tactical trucks, shells 


Table |.— Monthly Production of U.S. Vehicles, 1952 


Passenger 
cars Trucks Buses Total 
273,572 101,060 778 375,410 
Seana 3 333,885 100,706 625 435,216 
March . 373,231 109,173 569 482,973 
April. 416,155 112,833 597 529,585 
May. 397,836 105,658 423 503,917 
WONG a. ee 408,250 109,976 484 518,710 
July ey rere a ok 168,327 43,343 224 211,894 
August . é 218,577 52.056 349 270,982 
September . 441,424 TiS 315 17 554,739 
October* . 500,000 123,000 tT 623,000 
Total 3532571 971,120 4,049 4,506,426 
*Estimated. {Not available. 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


and many other military items. The ordnance department of the 
army returned the tank assembly line of the Detroit tank 
arsenal to its original operator, the Chrysler corporation. While 
private industry had taken over the actual tank production, the 
ordnance department had retained the functions of research 
and development, inspection and construction of gauges for 
government standards. 

Materials.—Shortages of materials was the greatest produc- 
tion problem of the industry. Copper and steel headed the list 
of hard-to-get materials, with aluminum running a close second. 
Early in the year, the Defense Production administration allevi- 
ated the aluminum situation somewhat by allocating an addi- 
tional 1,000,000 Ib. of that metal to the industry out of gov- 
ernment reserves. Even with the new stock of aluminum, it was 
still the supply of materials that set the pace for production 
rather than the quarterly production quotas decreed by the 
National Production authority. Although the second quarter 
quota of passenger cars was pegged at 1,050,000, the auto pro- 
ducers would have been able to turn out only 800,000 had they 


Table I].—U.S. Motor Vehicle Production, 1945-52 


Year Passenger cars Trucks and buses Total 
1945 A 69,532 655,683 TPES 
1946. 2,148,699 940,866 3,089,565 
WHY BA Go oe 3,558,178 1,239,443 4,797,621 
1948 3,909,270 1,376,274 5,285,544 
1949 5,119,466 1,134,185 6,253,651 
UGS Omi tia etae mur: te 6,665,863 1,337,182 8,003,045 
USER os ci atesion th ae oka es 3,300,939 1,428,328 6,765,263 
NSS 25) ve cane cough rs : 3,531,257 971,120 4,506,424 
“Estimated, through October only. 
Source: Automobiie Manufacturers Association. 
Table Ill.-— World Production of Motor Vehicles, 1951 
Passenger Cars Trucks Buses Total 
WEE Gao mae 8 O oOo 0 5,336,935 1,418,868 9,460 6,765,263 
aehieeel G4 6.6 6 no . 281,245 131,950 Sar 413,772 
Australia... - - 20,934 7,854 ¥ 28,788 
Austria ‘ 2,000 ceed 2,359 
Finland) ve niet eee! 110 173 283 
Francet Rear ee 313,916 128,364 2,724 445,004 
Germanyt 267,417 84,992 4,226 356,635 
EINE Oa 3 119,267 24,607 1,679 145,553 
Mereye ies Geto 2 3,432 34,248 t 37,680 
Netherlands) cr) -macnesnen <tr * 8989 8984 
Norway ety teh d % my 20 20 
Spain-trehomist crus 6 O10 8 300 - 308 
Sweden. « « «+ « « « « 10,881 6,632 975 18,488 
United Kingdom. . . .s - 475,920 257,964 hi 733,884 
WISE SG a a a a ae 28,100 369,200 6,400 403,700 
*None. {Federal Republic. tIncluded with trucks. §Not available. ||1950 data. {[First 
10 months. . 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
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put as much copper into each automobile as they had previously. 
However, by stretching out their existing supply through sub- 
stitution and design changes, the car makers produced nearly 
1,000,000 automobiles during the second quarter. 

Toward the end of April the shortages showed promise of 
clearing. Chrome stainless steel had been removed from ration- 
ing under the Controlled Materials plan; the ban on natural 
and synthetic rubber had been lifted as were the restrictions on 
the use of lead; in spite of the impending strike, the Defense 
Production administration planned to relax steel controls by the 
end of the year. 

During the first week of May, however, Chile broke off the 
year-old agreement to sell 80% of its copper to the United 
States at a fixed price, and decided to enter the free world 
market. To help counteract this move the government withdrew 
more copper from its stock pile and removed the ceiling price 
on imports. 

The next blow to the industry was the steel strike, which 
started on June 2. June and July saw stock piles depleted, sup- 
ply lines exhausted, and production slowed down to a near all- 
time low. Even after a settlement was reached on July 24, new 
restrictions deterred the return to full production. All expecta- 
tions of lifting steel controls by the end of the year were for- 
gotten when the National Production authority and the Defense 
Production administration came out with their formula for steel 
distribution. Top priority for steel shipments was given to 
military production, and civilian production dislocations were 
inevitable. Complete restoration of civilian production did not 
occur until fall. 

In the battle for conserving critical materials, the automotive 
industry waged its own campaign. Engineering ingenuity was 
expected to save 30,000,000 lb. of aluminum in 1952, through 
redesign, substitution and improved methods. Through 1951 and 
1952, conservation on the part of industry and production cut- 
backs promised to save nearly 400,000,000 lb. of aluminum and 
copper. In terms of production this was enough copper to 
build 7,000,000 cars and enough aluminum for 6,000,000 cars. 
These savings, however, rather than being destined for auto- 
mobile production, were earmarked for defense purposes. 

Engineering.—During the year, new devices, designed for 
the comfort and convenience of the driver, appeared on several 
automobile models. Among these was the automatic headlight 
dimmer. This device automatically lowers the driver’s headlight 
beam when another car approaches at night. A photocell, 
mounted near the steering wheel, is the heart of the instrument. 
It picks up the hight from an oncoming car, changes it to an 
electrical signal, and sends it to an electronic amplifier to be 
magnified. The voltage (signal) coming out of the amplifier 
operates a switch which lowers the beam. For operation of the 
automatic system, the conventional dimming switch must be on 
“high.” An auxiliary switch adjacent to the dimmer may be 
depressed if it is desired to prevent the system from lowering 
the beam. In the event of failure in the electronic part, the 
dimmer can be operated manually. 

It was announced in 1952 that air conditioners would be avail- 
able as optional equipment on at least three 1953 model cars. 
Several types were introduced. Using nontoxic Freon in a com- 
pletely sealed refrigeration unit, one model was basically the 
same as those in offices and railroad trains. Mounted on the 
rear shelf in the trunk compartment, the unit caused no appre- 
ciable appearance changes in the automobile. Another air condi- 
tioner drew in fresh air from the outside instead of recirculat- 
ing that already in the car. The air was not only cooled, but 
also freshened and dehumidified. When cooled by one of these 
air conditioners, a car that had been standing in the sun at 
high temperatures could be made comfortable after driving only 


PLASTIC MODEL of the average U.S. male, constructed by the Ford Motor 
company in 1952 for use in designing automobile seats, arm rests, head and 


leg room, etc. Based on army physical records for World War II, the average 
U.S. male weighed 1642 Ib. and was 5 ft. 9 in. tall 


a few city blocks. The desired temperature was maintained by 
a single control on the instrument panel. ' 

Tinted glass, which enjoyed limited use in 1951, came into 
its own in 1952. The bluish-green tint excludes up to one-half 
of the radiant heat and ultra-violet rays which usually penetrate 
ordinary glass, and appreciably reduces glare from the head- 
lights of oncoming cars during night driving. Starting with a 
band of shaded green glass at the top, the colouring fades out 
imperceptively toward the bottom of the glass pane. 

A four-barrelled carburettor, yielding better volumetric effi- 
ciency (breathing ability) at high speeds, was introduced on 
several 1952 models. Power steering, found on only one 1951 
automobile, was extended to five 1952 cars. Brought out in 1951, 
power braking was available on two models in 1952. 

The race for horsepower supremacy continued in 1952 as one 
automobile manufacturer released a 190 h.p. engine. Of even 
greater importance, however, was the continued trend toward 
higher compression ratios. The average compression ratio in 
1952 was 7.18:1, compared with 7.11:1 for 1951. Research was 
being conducted on engines with compression ratios as high as 
Tone 

More rolling laboratories, futuristic experimental automobiles 
which feature new developments in automotive design, appeared 
in auto shows and exhibitions. While these cars of the future 
were not intended to be mass produced, many of their engi- 
neering features would be incorporated in coming models. One 
truck builder introduced automatic transmissions on his line of 
delivery vehicles. 

Employment.—Automotive centres were severely beset by 
unemployment at the beginning of 1952. As the year started, 
there were more than 100,000 workers idle in the Detroit, Mich., 
area alone. Among the factors blamed for the distress were the 
restrictions of the National Production authority upon automo- 
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bile production, shortages of critical materials, and the long lead 
time involved in converting from civilian to military production. 
However, with the companies catching up on their tooling pro- 
grams, and with new contracts going into the automotive cen- 
tres, the employment situation showed improvement during the 
year. Except for the interruption which came with the steel 
strike, the number of unemployed diminished to the extent that 
by early fall a man power shortage was realized in some areas. 
It was interesting to note that the greater need was for the un- 
skilled labourer rather than the semiskilled or skilled worker. 

Prices.—The Capehart amendment to the Defense Production 
act, rather than supply and demand, continued to be the scale 
by which the Office of Price Stabilization weighed petitions of 
automotive concerns for price increases. Higher production 
costs forced the majority of the car makers to apply for price 
boosts, most of which were granted. Price advances of up to 
$200 were seen through the first quarter of 1952. A few cut- 
backs were realized, however, when several companies reduced 
the amount of expensive conversion steel used in their cars. 
Such a reduction, under the Capehart amendment, necessitated 
corresponding price reduction. 

Price increases of another nature were seen in August, as a 
modification of ceiling price regulation 83 permitted franchised 
new car dealers to employ a less rigid system of price controls. 
Specific dollars-and-cents ceilings on new cars, by make, were 
ended, since the ceilings were to be determined by the individ- 
ual dealer markups. The new regulation reinstated discounts and 
preparation charges on new automobiles equal to those apply- 
ing before the Korean war. With “basic” price ceilings elimi- 
nated, the dealers were allowed to use markups based on one of 
two periods—the pre-Korean war period (April 1, 1950, to June 
24, 1950) or a Korean war period (Jan. 25, 1951, to Feb. 24, 
1951). Though factory wholesale prices were to remain un- 
changed, a 1% increase in the cost to the consumer was expected. 

Prices on new cars climbed in 1952, but taxes rose even 
higher. By midyear it was estimated that of $2,000 paid for a 
new automobile, $650, or about a third, went into taxes. 

Styling.—The possibilities of mass producing sports cars in 
the United States were investigated by two manufacturers, the 
Packard Motor Car company and Buick Motors division, as both 
companies unveiled their versions. While immediate production 
was not scheduled for either model, the producers exhibited the 
sports cars to test public reaction and to determine the possible 
extent of the market for such an automobile. 

Packard’s model, the Pan-American, was powered by a 185- 
h.p. modified stock engine and had wire wheels and a rear- 
mounted spare. Chrome was minimized to give the car a smooth 
appearance over the finely styled fenders. Only 374 in. high, the 
Pan-American featured a low centre of gravity, making it easy 
to handle when turning corners. 

Like the Pan-American, Buick’s model, called the Skylark, 
also had wire racing wheels. Mounted on a conventional chassis, 
and propelled by one of Buick’s standard engines, the automo- 
bile embodied several features suggesting the continental mode 
of sports car styling, such as swept-down doors and cut-away 
fenders. (See also Motor TRANSPORTATION; MUNITIONS OF 


War: Army.) (C.F. KE) 


Automobile Insurance: see INSURANCE. 


. . Troy Ruttman of Lynnwood, Calif., 
Automobile Racing. annexed the most desired honours in 
the sport when he piloted his Agajanian Special home first in 
the s5o0-mi. race at the Indianapolis speedway on May 30, 
1952. The 22-year-old winner, youngest driver in the classic, 
finished in the elapsed time of 3 hr. 52 min. 41.88 sec., and 
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pushed his car to a new record for the event by averaging 
128.922 m.p.h. Victory came to Ruttman when Bill Vukovich of 
Fresno, Calif., the leader, crashed into the northeast wall with 
only eight laps to go. Ruttman, who had been second to Vuko- 
vich for many laps, received $61,743 in prizes. The race, which 
was seen by more than 175,800 persons, carried awards of $230,- 
100, the biggest purse in its history. 

Second place went to Jim Rathman of Chicago, IIl., driving 
a Grancor-Wynn’s Special, who averaged 126.723 m.p.h. Sam 
Hanks of Glendale, Calif., was third; Duane Carter, Culver 
City, Calif., fourth and Art Cross, Morristown, N.J., fifth. 

Driving the same car, Ruttman added to his achievements for 
the season by taking the 200-mi. Southern Speedway A.A.A. 
championship grind at Raleigh, N.C., July 4. The young coast 
star collected $6,000 after a close duel with Jack McGrath, Los 
Angeles, Calif., who finished two laps behind in a Hinkle Special. 
Carter was third and Rathman fourth. 

George Hill, Burbank, Calif., drove an Estes Mercury Special, 
a “hot rod” built in a California back-yard shop, to a new 
international class C mark over the mile course on the Bonne- 
ville salt flats of Utah. Hill averaged 229.77 m.p.h. in the car 
owned by Bob Estes, Inglewood, Calif. More than 20 other rec- 
ords in classes C, E and F were made in Utah, where Lieut. 
Col. A. T. Gardner, 61-year-old British ace, fell two-fifths of a 
second short of his own world standard of 200.6 m.p.h. for the 
5-km. run. Gardner, after setting five American class E marks 
and three new international times, cracked up his supercharged 
MG racer on Aug. 16, but returned to the flats on Aug. 21 to 
set three marks in the national class F. 

Fonty Flock, Decatur, Ga., piloted a 1952 Oldsmobile to first 
place in the Southern 500-mi. stock car race at Darlington, S.C., 
Sept. 1. Flock won the $6,000 first prize by a two-lap margin 
over Johnny Patterson, Huntington, W.Va., who drove a 1952 
Hudson. 

Midget auto racing continued to grow in popularity and the 
1952 championship of the American Automobile association was 
taken by Johnny Tolan, Denver, Colo., who scored a total of 
3,516 points. (ava) 


eas « «1 Most significant of the events in civil avia- 
Aviation, Civil. tion during 1952 were the success of 
scheduled air-line tourist fares on the North Atlantic route and 
the introduction of regular turbojet air-line travel. North At- 
lantic tourist services were inaugurated May 1, with a New 
York-London fare of $270, using the carriers’ largest and most 
modern equipment. During the first three months of its opera- 
tion approximately 150,000 persons crossed the North Atlantic, 
compared with 100,000 in the same period of 1951. With the 
seating density much higher than that operated in regular serv- 
ice, the 50% traffic increase was achieved by only a 10% in- 
crease in the number of flights. 

At the same time the average number of passengers carried 
on first-class flights rose by nearly 20% over the previous year’s 
pace. 

The advent of British Overseas Airways corporation’s Comet 
service between London and South Africa stirred competing 
lines the world over into action. Though shorter-ranged than 
piston engine aircraft, the 36-passenger British jet’s 450-500 
m.p.h. cruising speed and vibrationless comfort made it the 
world’s most exciting mode of air travel. Pan American World 
Airways led the U.S. operators with an order for three improved 
Comets for 1956 delivery, after no U.S. manufacturers were 
able to quote delivery dates or prices on a U.S.-built jet liner. 

United States air transportation continued its remarkable 
growth. Revenue passengers increased nearly 10% over the 
previous year, from about 25,300,000 to 27,800,000, while the 


FIRST AIR COACH passengers to take off for Europe on the low-fare flights 
inaugurated by 11 transatlantic air lines in May 1952 


volume of revenue passenger-miles moved up sharply from 
14,242,000,000 tO 17,100,000,000 or 20%. 

Carriers comprising the United States air transportation in- 
dustry (exclusive of Alaska) included in 1952: 14 domestic 
trunk lines, 20 local service, 4 certified cargo, 12 international, 
3 territorial, more than so large irregular and a substantial 
number of small irregular carriers who are not required to 
report operating results to the federal regulatory agency—the 
Civil Aeronautics board. 

The territory of Alaska, because of terrain and lack of inte- 
grated surface facilities, is basically dependent upon air trans- 
portation. It was served by 11 certificated air lines and ap- 
proximately roo pilot owners, or bush pilots as they are better 
known 

The figures in Table I compare industry activity during 1951 
with estimated 1952 volumes. They do not include intra-Alaska 
air services and small irregular air carriers. A breakdown of 
this activity by carrier group is shown in Table II. 


Table !.—U.S. Commercial Air Transport Industry 


1951 1952 Per cent 
ltem (actual) (est.) increase 
Traffic 
Revenue passengers . Ake 25,3) 5179 27,773,400 9.7 
Revenue passenger- eiledl (000) . 5 14,241,714 17,099,100 20.1 
Mailifon-miles’. 7.9 < . 6 ss se 90,918,031 102,836,400 Trott 
Garxgoition-miles; is) 0c) ke | eisieiisibes 391,806,831 411,233,100 5.0 
Total revenue ton-miles 
(mail, cargo and passengers). . 1,915,101,892 2,193,486,800 14.5 
Revenue 
Passenger revenues .....-. - $809,609,318 $959,283,400 18.5 
Mail revenues, U.S. . 2... 2.6 120,975,375 122,114,500 39 
Corgo.revenues s 1 6 « s+ = % « 110,522,160 118,593,900 Lice 
Ofhenirevenvess swan .ciee: <1 tones 38,339,997 37,886,100 a2e 
Total operating revenues . .. . $1,079,446,850 $1,237,877,900 14.7 
*Decrease. 


Important actions in the development of United States air 
transportation during the year included the approval by the 
Civil Aeronautics board of two air-line mergers and active 
consideration of several others, reflecting a policy of encour- 
aging the formation of fewer but stronger carrier organi- 
zations. 

The local service experiment was continued by the renewal of 
temporary authorizations, and in the international field perma- 
nent operating rights were granted to Pan American and Trans 
World Airlines for the important transatlantic section of their 
certificates. 

A large portion of the traffic increase in 1952 was the result 
of a substantial expansion in the volume of domestic air-coach 
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services with the reduction in rates in April. The maximum 
fare per mile for off-peak hour service was reduced to 4 cents, 
from a basic fare of approximately 44 cents per mile, estab- 
lished in Nov. 1950. The response to this fare reduction was 
evident in the 40% increase in coach passenger-miles—propor- 
tionately greater than the 20% experienced in first-class traffic 
—from 1,200,000,000 to 1,700,000,000 in fiscal 1952 over fiscal 
1951. Domestic coach traffic in 1952 represented 15% of the 
total revenue passenger-miles flown by the domestic trunk-line 
operators. The Air Transport association’s economic research 
department reported 1,017,082,000 air coach passenger-miles 
flown during the first six months of 1952, compared with 599,- 
696,000 in the same period of 1951. 


Table Il.—Principal Divisions of U.S. Air Transport 


1951 1952 Per cent 
Item (actual) lest.) increase 
Revenue fon-miles_ 
Domestic trunk lines . 2 2. 2 2 « « 1,204,665,707 1,382,554,100 14.8 
Domestic local service lines . . « « 31,739,077 36,114,500 13.8 
International and territorial (except 
ING OO OO 0 Om a OO 396,128,093 464,190,900 17.2 
Certificated cargo lines . . 2 « « 100,576,038 90,012,300 10.5* 
Irregular carriers © 3 0 + « «6 181,992,977 220,615,000 21.2 
Total revenue ton-miles 
(mail, cargo and passengers) « 1,915,101,892 2,193,486,800 14.5 
Operating revenues 
Domestic trunk lines . 2 2 0 2 oe $658,520,841 $757,257,800 15.0 
Domestic local service lines . . « - 37,643,132 42,341,100 12.5 
International carriers . . . ss « 299,098,518 327,954,500 9.6 
Certificated cargo lines . . . ee 17,690,063 12,288,900 30.5* 
Irregular carriers! sa). 20) a) 66,494,296 98,035,600 47.4 
Total operating revenues... + $1,079,446,850 $1,237,877,900 14.7 


*Decrease. 


Production of Transport Aircraft.—High air-traffic levels 
in 1952 were accompanied by increased demands for new and 
additional capacity. Since the beginning of 1951 materials had 
been allocated for the production of 492 new transport air- 
craft, with a value of more than $425,000,000, for United States 
alr carriers. In addition, substantial allocations were made for 
aircraft purchased by foreign air lines. Of this total, 192 air- 
craft were delivered in 1951 and 1952, through September, 
with the balance of 300 scheduled for delivery through the 
first quarter of 1955. These aircraft would produce a lift 
which would be more than double that of the fleet in the car- 
riers’ possession at the end of 1950, thus assuming sufficient 
flexibility for expansion of traffic and retirement of some obso- 
lete aircraft types. 

Included in the backlog of transport planes were 12 passenger- 
carrying helicopters which had been approved for the inaugu- 
ration of shuttle service in two major metropolitan areas in 
the country. 

Lockheed reported that it would deliver 19 Super Constel- 
lations by July 1953 to transatlantic carriers. Of these, nine 
were to go to Royal Dutch Airlines (K.L.M.) and ten to Air 
France. These planes could be modified to seat 99 for tourist 
travel, compared with 65 for standard flight. Douglas announced 
it would deliver 20 new DC-6B’s in the same period for the 
European passenger shuttle. These 39 additional planes alone 
would increase the passenger capacity of the transatlantic car- 
riers by approximately 50% in 1953. 

While three years earlier the U.S. flag carriers flew about 
70% of the transatlantic traffic, by 1952 it was divided about 
50-50 between U.S. and foreign carriers. Sir William P. Hildred, 
director-general of the International Air Transport association, 
pointed out that Pan American World Airways, largest of all 
international carriers, had 22,000 first-class and 21,000 tourist 
passengers between May 1 and Aug. 15. This compared with a 
29,000 total for the same period in 1951. During the same time, 
Trans World Airlines, the other U.S. flag line operating regular 
transatlantic flights, increased from 21,000 in 1951 to 30,000 
in 1952. The foreign flag carriers over the North Atlantic had 
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an increase of 66% in the ocean-crossing traffic for the summer 
of 1952, compared with the previous year. 

Passenger fatalities on the domestic U.S. scheduled carriers, 
in relation to the volume of traffic carried, decreased substan- 
tially during the year. The 12-month period ending Sept. 30 was 
one of the best in the air lines’ history, with 0.38 passenger 
fatalities per 100,000,000 passenger-miles. This compares with 
1.3 fatalities during the calendar year 1951. Three spectacular 
accidents, involving one large irregular carrier and two sched- 
uled air lines, occurred near Elizabeth, N.J., in late 1951 and 
early 1952 and resulted in the temporary suspension of activity 
at the Newark airport. Service was later restored on a re- 
stricted basis. A direct outgrowth of the Elizabeth accidents 
was the appointment of the President’s Airport commission to 
study the problems of airport location. 

Vice-Adm. Emory S. Land, president of the Air Transport 
association, calling attention to the naming of 42 scheduled 
U.S. air lines as winners of National Safety council awards, 
pointed out that during the period covered there had been an 
average of 12,464 daily take-offs and landings, and the per- 
centage of fatal crashes was roughly 1/10,000 of 1%. He quoted 
traffic figures to prove that it was nine times safer to fly than 
it had been in 1931. 

On June 30 the Civil Aeronautics board released its second 
subsidy separation report, wherein it established, for inter- 
national, territorial and overseas operations of United States 
carriers, an administrative separation of service and subsidy 
mail payments. For the fiscal year 1952, the board estimated 
that subsidy payments amounting to $45,343,000 had been in- 
cluded in the total mail payments of $63,112,000 made to inter- 
national, territorial and overseas carriers. The report notes that 
subsidy support for these operations would tend to increase 
during the next several years. 

During the year a study was initiated to develop a multi- 
element service rate structure for use in mail rate-making 
procedures. The study, which would differentiate between ter- 
minal and transit costs, was being conducted by interested gov- 
ernment agencies in co-operation with the air carrier industry. 

Plans for mobilization of the air transportation industry 


moved ahead in 1952. The department of defense presented the . 


initial requirements of the civil reserve air fleet and the 
Civil Aeronautics board released its proposed war air service 
pattern, a plan to provide service for essential wartime traf- 
fic with equipment remaining with the air lines after military 
diversion. 

Current mobilization planning reflected the desire of the 
military agencies to maintain a strong civil transport system 
during a wartime emergency. In 1942, after the outbreak of 
World War II, the scheduled air lines were permitted to operate 
only 166 twin-engine aircraft. Under the 1952 plan, it was 
contemplated that more than 800 twin-engine and approximately 
300 four-engine planes would be available for servicing priority 
traffic in wartime. Significantly, the civil reserve air fleet plan 
called for contract operation of military services by the air car- 
riers rather than by militarization of the equipment or person- 
nel. (See also AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE; AVIATION, MILITARY; 
Civit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION ; JET PROPULSION; PETRO- 
LEUM.) (A. 0..C.) 


Great Britain, Commonwealth and Europe.—The intro- 
duction of the mark I Comet jet liner on three routes of British 
Overseas Airways corporation was the outstanding event of 1952 
in the civil aviation field. This mark of Comet had been criti- 
cized on the grounds that it had too short a range and carried 
too small a pay load. Fears were expressed that control authori- 
ties would not be able to give it adequate aids or fit it into traffic 
patterns, and that the cost of maintenance, particularly of en- 


THE AG-1, first aeroplane designed exclusively for agricultural use, could carry 
up to 1,200 Ib. of spray or dust, turn quickly at the end of a crop row and be 
controlled easily at low speeds and altitudes. The plane was constructed under 
contract of the Civil Aeronautics administration 


gines, would be heavy. The first service, London-Johannesburg, 
began on May 2. The second, London-Colombo, opened on Aug. 
11. The third, London-Singapore, started on Oct. 10 and was 
later to be extended to Tokyo. In general, the first six months 
of operation gave little support to the fears which had pre- 
ceded the Comet’s appearance: right up to the end of the year 
advance bookings on the Comets remained heavy, and the first 
six months’ maintenance costs were no heavier than those for 
comparable piston-engined aircraft. The Comet was not unduly 
handicapped by bad weather or by the difficulty of obtaining 
navigational aids and traffic control systems appropriate to its 
high speed, nor by its high flying speed and high fuel consump- 
tion while waiting at low altitudes to land. However, its makers 
had realized that its limitations had to be tackled: by Feb. 16 
the Comet II prototype had begun test flying. 

The Comet II promised to give a stage length of about 2,000 
mi. (Comet I, 1,500 mi.) with 44 passengers (Comet I, 36); 
in this mark the Avon engine was used instead of the Ghost. 
After several hundreds of hours’ flying experience had been 
gained with the Avon, the design was announced—and deliveries 
promised in 1956—of the Comet III, which would have a range 
of 2,700 mi. carrying 58 to 78 passengers. Various United States 
operators at this time made inquiries about deliveries: Eastern 
Air Lines withdrew because delivery dates were considered to 
be too remote; Pan American World Airways placed an order for 
three Comet IIIs to be delivered in 1956 and took an option on 
seven more for delivery in 1957. This arrangement meant that 
only B.O.A.C. and Pan American could have Comet IIIs in 1956. 
It was estimated that the maximum output in later years would 
be 70 a year. But with the announcement of a new engine, the 
Conway, reputed to have a much more economical fuel con- 
sumption, there were hints that a Comet IV would appear in 
1960. Five other international operators had placed orders for 
Comets of various marks: two slightly modified Comet Is were 
delivered to Canadian Pacific Airlines for use between Honolulu 
and Sydney; three Comet Is were to be delivered to Union Aero- 
maritime Transport for the Paris-French Equatorial Africa and 
Paris-Saigon services. Six of the later Comets were on order for 
the British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines’ Vancouver-Sydney 
service; two Comet IIs each had been ordered by the newly re- 
vived Japan Air Lines and by the Linea Aeropostal Venezolana. 
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Meanwhile, there was no sign in the United States either of 
agreement between operators and constructors or of enterprise 
on the part of a constructor that would produce competition 
for the Comet. On the other hand it was suggested that a second 
British constructor was designing a jet liner. 

Some operators resolved their dilemma without hedging: the 
Belgian line, Sabena, announced flatly that it would have noth- 
ing to do with jets at this stage but would wait to see the jet 
aircraft expected from the United States; K.L.M. decided to 
re-equip with modern piston-engined aircraft; the Australian 
Qantas Empire Airways ordered the new Super Constellation to 
supplement and replace its existing Constellations; other com- 
panies turned to the DC-6 and DC-7. Even B.O.A.C. ordered 
some additional Stratocruisers. There were two reasons (apart 
from the desire to avoid the troubles of the Comet’s develop- 
ment period) for sticking to piston-engined planes: one was the 
prospect of an expanding second-class tourist traffic, for which 
high-capacity aircraft were needed; the other was a belief that 
the advantage of the Comet’s speed could be offset by the ab- 
normally long range of the newest orthodox liners, a belief first 
expressed when the Comet began operations to South Africa. 
On the London-Johannesburg run the Comet had to refuel five 
times and about one hour was spent on the ground at each land- 
ing. It was pointed out that when K.L.M. received its Super 
Constellations, it would be able to compete with the Comet on 
the same run on a similar time schedule by making only one re- 
fuelling halt between Amsterdam and Johannesburg. A similar 
argument applied to the London-Australia route. There Qantas 
would be able to fly 4,000-mi. stage lengths, compared with the 
Comet II’s 2,000-mi. stages, thus making range offset the differ- 
ence of about 120 m.p.h. in the cruising speeds of the two planes 
without sacrificing pay load. 


Table IIl.—United Kingdom Civil Air Traffic: Scheduled Services* 


All services Internal International 

Item 1950-51 1951-52 1950-51 1951-52 1950-51 1951-52 
Miles flown (QOO). . ... 48,893 52,995 6,945 6,217 41,948 46,778 
Passengers carried (000). . 1,198 1,436 488 533 710 
Passenger-miles (000) - 836,136 1,094,223 80,162 89,674 755,974 1,004,548 
Freight (000 short tons) . . 23,195 39,396 2,598 2,859 20,597 36,538 
Freight (000 shortton-miles). 26,636 31,181 478 530 26,158 30/652 
Mail (short tons) . . . . e 7,531 9,396 1,652 2,576 5,879 6,821 
Mail (000 short ton-miles) . 14,147 18,084 271 426 13,876 17,658 


*B.O.A.C., B.E.A. and associated companies. 


For tourist traffic, the value of capacious aircraft on the 
busy routes had already been proved. Eleven operators ran 
tourist services at reduced fares on North Atlantic routes dur- 
ing 1952 and from May to September offered among them up 
to 3,460 seats each week at fares roughly 30% below the stand- 
ard fares. When the season opened the total number of seats 
available each week was only 2,452, of which Pan American Air 
Lines provided 738 and Trans World Airlines 420; Trans-Canada 
Air Lines came next with 280, having turned over the whole of 
its capacity on the Atlantic route to tourist traffic; at the same 
time B.O.A.C. offered 136 seats but at the season’s peak it had 
544 weekly. The cheaper fares were made possible by fitting 
more seats in the aircraft and by cutting down the lavish hos- 
pitality en route. Heavy traffic justified the experiment but, 
except at the height of the season, operators had to accept a 
large flow of one-way traffic. At the end of the year financial 
analyses of the first year’s tourist business were still awaited 
but the trend toward the liner with many seats had been estab- 
lished. This development turned attention toward the new 
Britannia turboprop liner which made its first flight on Aug. 16 
and had been ordered for B.O.A.C. Its seating could be arranged 
to carry 98 passengers and it was expected to have long range. 
The still bigger turboprop liner, the Princess flying boat, which 
made its first flight a week later, still appeared to be of no 
interest to air-line operators although it could be fitted to 
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Table IV.—Revenue Statistics for British Air Lines 


(Financial years, April 1-March 31) 


B.O.A.C.* B.E.A. 

Item 1951-52 1950-51 1951-52 1950-51 
Operating revenue . .. . £33,567,862 £24,252,115 £1 0,817,687 £8,998,821 
Operating expense... . 32,164,801 27,564,071 12,060,005 9,796,079 
Operating profit + or loss — +1,403,061 3,311,956 —1,242,318 —797,258 
Nonoperating expense. . . 1,128,062 1,253,472 181,293 182,009 
Profit + or loss — for yearj. +274,999 —4,565,428 —1,423,611 —979,267 


*Figures exclude profit or loss on disposal of assets and redemption of stock. 
{After payment of interest on capital. 


carry 200 passengers. 

The principal business feature of the year therefore was an 
intensification of traffic on existing routes rather than the ex- 
ploitation of new routes; and a general marked increase in loads 
and revenue was reported. Only one new route of any impor- 
tance was opened. This joined Australia and South Africa by 
way of the South Indian ocean. On Sept. 1 the fortnightly serv- 
ice between Sydney and Johannesburg began with calls at Perth 
(western Australia), the Cocos Islands and Mauritius. It intro- 
duced the longest oversea stage at present being operated—that 
of 2,763 mi. between Cocos and Mauritius. This service was 
linked with the regular route through Asia by means of a spur 
running from Cocos to Jakarta (formerly Batavia) and Singa- 
pore, and there were hopes, as eastern Asia became more settled, 
of tapping traffic between Asia and South Africa. The new serv- 
ice was operated with Constellation aircraft and the spur with 
DC-4s. Its opening depended on the construction of a landing 
strip 10,000 ft. long and 1,000 ft. wide on one of the bigger 
islands of the Cocos group (West Island) and on the installation 
there of a radio beacon and passenger accommodation and facili- 
ties. The preparation of the airport was undertaken by the Aus- 
tralian government and that of facilities by Qantas Empire Air- 
ways, which operated the service. During the year, the restora- 
tion to Japan and Germany of rights to resume international 
services was announced. Steps were taken by both countries to 
procure commercial aircraft and to secure help in training crews. 

The restriction of supplies of aviation fuel because of strikes 
in mid-1952 at U.S. oil refineries led to a slight diminution of 
services, chiefly freight services. There were also some dis- 
locations in services normally passing through Cairo, first 
when mob violence occurred in Cairo and Alexandria and later 
when the abdication of King Farouk made conditions tempo- 
rarily unsettled. During both periods (in the second, up to 
October) aircraft on services to and from the far east and Aus- 
tralia made an alternative call at Beirut in Syria, and those on 
African routes called at Tripoli (Libya). There had been some 
loss of traffic in the interval, particularly mail traffic from 
British troops serving in the Suez Canal Zone. 

British European Airways, heavily affected by the halving of 
the foreign currency allowed to British citizens for holiday 
purposes, was able to report a record profit of £109,300 fox 
the month of July. This operator had had the heaviest loss— 
£1,423,000—in the preceding financial year and expected in the 
current financial year to show a loss, but it was beginning to 
find the benefit of its new aircraft. For the first time since the 
end of the war, B.O.A.C. returned a small profit—£274,999— 
in its 1951-52 financial year. Two companies showed signs of 
prosperity. Sabena’s profit was £1,378,309, and that of K.L.M. 
was about £1,000,000. Air France made a modest profit of 
£52,000. Trans-Canada Air Lines showed its first profit since the 
war—Z£1,390,000. These results occurred in a year in which the 
total number of passengers on all air lines rose by one-third, to 
39,000,000. The percentage increase in passengers was not regu- 
lar over all lines. B.O.A.C. and B.E.A., for instance, reported 
an increase of 25% and Air France an increase of 20%. 
Sabena’s increase was 33% and that of K.L.M. was 24%. 

British helicopter services for passengers ceased during the 
year but a Belgian postal service working a circuit of 2 30 mi. 


BRITISH DE HAVILLAND COMET at Khartoum, A.-E. Sud., where it was met 


by camel-mounted Sudanese police. In 1952 England became the first nation 


to begin regular jet air-liner service 


from Brussels through six towns to Antwerp was operated with 
regularity and success. B.E.A. had on order at the end of the 
year a small number of two-engine twin-rotor helicopters capa- 
ble of carrying 12 to 14 passengers, and had put out a specifica- 
tion for a 40- to 50-seat helicopter. 

Air carriers’ liability for third-party damage was redefined at 
a conference held in Rome during September by the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation organization. Under this plan maximum 
liability, except in cases of wilful damage, was related to the 
loaded weight of the aircraft involved and provision was made 
both for claims to be heard in the courts of the country in 
which an accident occurred and for awards to be enforced if 
necessary in other countries. The highest liability in respect of 
loss of life or injury was set at £13,150 per person. Acceptances 
of the new convention by member countries were being received 
during the later months of the year. (13,(C, SD.) 


«as oye United States Air Force.—The out- 
Aviation, Military. break of the Korean war in June 1950 
found the United States with a 48-wing air force. As the air 
force climbed from 48 to 68 to 84, and then to 95 authorized 
wings, the increases in strength of the other services and in their 
money authorizations moved up correspondingly. In Oct. 1951 
the joint chiefs of staff approved the 143-wing air force pro- 
gram. Their decision, put into effect in July 1952 with the con- 
gressional appropriations acts for the fiscal year 1953, gave a 
50% increase to the air force (126 combat wings plus 17 troop 
carrier wings) with no such corresponding increase for the other 
services. Thus, the idea of a balanced force as a roughly equal 
three-way division of funds among the services was modified. 
This change in the concept of balanced forces was influenced 


by recognition of the revolution taking place in weapons and 
centred on atomic power. 

Although the build-up toward the 143-wing air force goal 
called for increases in personnel, equipment and installations, 
the larger air force called for only 14% more military personnel 
than the 95-wing air force which was achieved during 1952. 

The air conduct of the Korean war in 1952 was little changed 
from the previous year, although there were new bombing at- 
tacks against power plants near the Yalu river and rebuilt fac- 
tories and supply dumps, beginning in June and continuing 
through the year. The U.S.A.F. carried on its strangling attacks 
against North Korean and Chinese Communist communications 
and supplies (begun in Aug. 1951) and maintained air superiority 
over the battle lines as well as over North Korea. This was done 
in the face of a steady increase in enemy ground defenses and a 
greatly enlarged enemy air force. U.S.A.F. Sabre jets continued 
to knock down MIG-15s at a better than 7 to 1 ratio, and by 
Sept. 30, 1952, 20 U.S.A.F. pilots had become jet aces as a result 
of air victories over soviet-built MIG-15 interceptors. 

To increase the striking power of the United States far east 
air forces, two wings of the strategic air command’s F-84 jet 
fighter aircraft were flown across the Pacific by refuelling in 
flight. 

Additional assignments of units and aircraft were made to the 
far east air forces and to the NATO (North Atlantic Treaty 
organization) forces in Europe. With United States assistance, 
the number of useful modern combat aircraft at NATO’s dis- 
posal, including F-84 jets, was increased considerably after July 
1951. More modern operational bases became available, and by 
1952 U.S. F-86 Sabres were stationed in the United Kingdom. 

Three U.S.A.F. bases in French Morocco were expected to be 
operational by the end of the year. The air base at Thule, 
Greenland, begun in March 1951, was operational and opened for 
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inspection to United States and Danish newsmen in Sept. 1952. 
This northernmost air base in the world, carved out of the 
frozen arctic, afforded a new and shorter route between the 
great capitals of the world and was of the greatest importance 
to future aviation, both military and civil. 

The air defense system of the United States was bolstered by 
the inauguration of 24-hour sky watch duty by civilian volun- 
teers of the ground observer corps, beginning July 14. The 
reporting and tracking of low-flying aircraft by trained indi- 
viduals supplemented the electronic pickup on the air defense 
command’s radar net, but could be completely effective only 
when all projected posts and filter centres along both coasts and 
the Canadian border were fully manned. At the end of the year, 
thousands of additional volunteers were needed to strengthen 
the system. 

The increase in air force units and activity called for an 
increase in production of aircraft. Total aircraft deliveries for 
the air force in July 1952 were more than five times that of 
June 1950, at the outbreak of the Korean war, and by the end 
of 1952, production was expected to be nearly seven times the 
production of July 1950. 

Several new planes were unveiled during the year. The Boeing 
YB-52, an eight-engine jet swept-wing Stratofortress designed 
to gradually replace the intercontinental B-36, made its first 
flight on April 15. The swept-wing Convair YB-60, an eight- 
engine swept-wing jet version of the B-36, made its first flight 
April 18. The air force ordered production of an undisclosed 
number of delta-wing F-102 Convair jet interceptors, the first 
operational aircraft designed to fly at supersonic speeds. The 
F-102 was developed from the experimental Convair XF-g2, 
the first delta-wing aircraft known to have flown successfully. 
Also in production in substantial quantities was the air force’s 
only tanker aeroplane, the Boeing KC-97, a military version 
of the Stratocruiser. 

It was announced in July that no additional B-36 heavy 
bombers would be ordered, although the B-36 would remain the 
backbone of the country’s strategic air potential for some time 
to come. Serious damage to the B-36 inventory of the U.S.A.F. 
occurred when a tornado struck Carswell air force base, Tex., on 
Sept. 1. Of the B-36s then there, 1 was demolished and 71 others 
were damaged in varying degrees. Preliminary estimates indi- 
cated that the cost of repairs, including the reconstruction of 
damaged base facilities, would be about $48,000,000. In addi- 
tion, 35 other B-36s at the near-by Consolidated Aircraft plant 
suffered damage. Prompt institution of a large-scale emergency 
repair program reconstituted the combat effectiveness of both 
wings around Oct. 1. 

For the sixth successive year the air force investigated re- 
ports of “flying saucers,” but found no evidence that the fre- 
quency of the “sightings” revealed a planned threat to the 
security of the United States. 

On March 25 two Republic F-84G Thunderjet fighter bombers 
dropped practice bombs on a target at a halfway point of a 
4,775-mi. nonstop flight in which they were refuelled six times 
by Boeing KB-29 tankers. The flight from Langley air force 
base, Va., to Edwards air force base, Calif., and return, was 
accomplished in approximately 11 hr. 20 min. 

In April the air force admitted that an F-84 jet fighter air- 
craft had been successfully launched from a B-36 bomber in 
flight. 

As of July 1, 1952, the air force began using the nautical 
system of knots and nautical miles (instead of “miles per hour” 
and “statute miles”) as the official unit of measurement. The 
change was made to facilitate navigational measurements and 
standardize interservice usage. 

Aviation history was made on July 31, with the arrival of 
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two United States military helicopters at Prestwick, Scot., at 
the end of the first crossing of the Atlantic by rotary-wing 
aircraft. The flight of 3,410 mi. in five legs was completed in 
a flying time of only 424 hours at an average speed of 80 m.p.h. 
Actually, 17 days were involved in the flight in two Sikorsky 
H-19 helicopters by four air force veterans of air rescue opera- 
tions in Korea, which left Westover air force base, Mass., on 
July 15. The helicopters were later flown on to Wiesbaden, 
Ger., for use in air rescue work there. 

For five days in August, 14 U.S.A.F. C-54s, on a round-the- 
clock schedule, carried 3,763 Moslems without charge 800 mi. 
from Beirut, in Lebanon, to Jidda, Saudi Arabia, 40 mi. from 
the holy city of Mecca. The United States acted on a plea from 
the Lebanese government when regular air lines and other trans- 
portation could not cope with the thousands of pilgrims con- 
verging at Beirut from all parts of Islam in their effort to reach 
Mecca in time for the festival of Id al-adha on Aug. 28. Among 
the pilgrims flown on this good-will mission were outstanding 
leaders of the Moslem world. 

As of April 1, the air force special weapons command, with 
headquarters at Kirtland air force base, N.M., became a part 
of the air research and development command, with headquar- 
ters at Baltimore, Md., to operate as the air force special 
weapons centre. 

A new air group, the crew training air force, was established 
in March at Randolph air force base, Tex., under the air train- 
ing command, to give advanced training in combat flying. This 
included training 3-man crews for the Boeing B-47 Stratojet, 
I1-man crews for B-29 Superforts, and training in combat tac- 
tics for fighter-bomber pilots and fighter-interceptor teams. 

To enhance the prestige of noncommissioned officers and to 
stimulate leadership, the air force, effective April 1, restricted 
noncommissioned officer status to the top three airmen grades 
of master, technical and staff sergeant. The grades of sergeant 
and below were redesignated airman, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd class, 
with private redesignated basic airman. Pay and duties of the 
airmen were not affected by the change. 

In Korea, aircraft under the operational control of the far 
east air force flew a total of 514,135 sorties through Oct. 10, 
1952. During the same time, 642 aircraft of all types were lost 
to enemy fire. Casualty statistics as of Oct. 10 indicated a total 
of 469 deaths and 786 missing in action during the 28 months 
of the Korean war. (H. S-Ve.) 

United States Navy.—Navy and marine corps squadrons, 
operating over Korea from carriers and land bases during 1952, 
added to the record they had compiled during the first year and 
a half of war. Month after month they contributed at least 
35% of the combat sorties flown by United States forces in the 
Korean theatre. While truce talks continued and ground action 
was localized, virtually the entire effort of naval aviation squad- 
rons was devoted to interdiction. Patrol squadrons continued 
their daily flights over Korean waters and to the south main- 
tained their vigil over Formosa strait. 

Control of the seas around Korea was held by the United 
Nations. Although naval forces were not called upon to fight 
off similar enemy forces, their presence assured the United 
Nations command a free use of the sea and the offensive em- 
ployment of the carrier striking force prevented enemy use of 
airfields in northeast Korea to contest that freedom. 

Because of the narrow target area of the Korean peninsula, 
the carrier’s prime assets of speed and mobility could not be 
fully utilized. However, the carrier’s advantage of consistently 
operating from positions far to the north of the land-battle 
area made possible a concentrated aerial bombardment all the 
way from the Communist front lines to the boundaries of 
Manchuria and Siberia. The fast carrier aircraft concentrated 


Above: CONVAIR XP5Y-1, U.S. navy patrol flying boat and the first turboprop sea- 
plane built. It had a top speed of more than 350 m.p.h. and a take-off time of less 
than 30 sec. 


Right: LOCKHEED F-94C STARFIRE, U.S. interceptor plane with all-rocket armament 


Below, left: REPUBLIC F-84F THUNDERJET, U.S. swept-wing fighter-bomber, shown 
with the external stores it can carry in various combinations, including fuel tanks, 
rockets and bombs 


Below, right: SUD-OUEST 6025 ESPADON, French single-seat jet fighter 


Lower left: AVRO 698, British four-jet delta-wing heavy bomber, capable of near 
sonic speed and of carrying very heavy bomb loads on long-range flights. It was flown 
for the first time in 1952 


Lower right: HO5S-1 helicopter, the U.S. marines’ designation of the Sikorsky $-52-2, 
a utility plane used for short-range flights in rescue and military service 
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in the main upon the northeast section where they could carry 
out a sustained schedule of air operations against railroads and 
highways linking Communist armies with Manchuria and Si- 
beria. This was their main area of attack through the first half 
of 1952 as it had been since Jan. 1951. 

The advantage of their behind-the-lines position was also 
utilized in the midyear shift of the U.N. air offensive and 
was in a large measure responsible for its strength and effec- 
tiveness. Attacks on the hydroelectric power plants along the 
Yalu river and the mountain streams of North Korea in June 
1952 marked the shift. These targets were in northwest Korea 
and a majority of the attacking aircraft were navy and marine. 
Carrier aircraft flew entirely across the peninsula, as they 
had on the bridge strikes of Nov. 1950, to hit the major plant 
at Suiho, 40 mi. from the mouth of the Yalu and far into the 
home grounds of the Communist air force. Follow-up strikes 
on these and other targets found carrier aircraft attacking in 
co-ordination with land-based aircraft in all parts of North 
Korea except in the northeast, as at Chongjin and the near 
border towns of Aoji and Musan, where they carried out the 
attack alone. 

Increased offensive power had resulted from the new capa- 
bility for delivering special weapons from fleet aircraft carriers. 
Jet type aircraft had been further integrated into routine fleet 
operations and models of higher performance were in produc- 
tion and under test. Continued study of antisubmarine warfare 
toward the improvement of instruments and techniques had in- 
creased the navy’s potential for the protection of shipping in 
time of war. Tactical doctrine for special uses of aircraft, air- 
ships and helicopters in this important function and in the 
offensive and defensive aspects of mine warfare had been in- 
corporated in fleet air training. 

The construction of facilities for the production of guided 
missiles marked the approach of their assignment to fleet task 
forces. Two heavy cruisers and one submarine, which in 1952 
were being converted to guided-missile use, would add power to 
the fleet. Units were training in the operational techniques of 
missile launching to ensure their effective use. 

In July, the keel of the “U.S.S. Forrestal” was laid at New- 
port News, Va. In the same month the congress authorized the 
construction of a second carrier of this class. These carriers 
were designed to meet the operating requirements of faster and 
heavier aircraft. (See also KorEAN War; NAVIES OF THE 
Wor -p.) (M. B. G.) 

U.S.S.R.—The biggest question in any evaluation of world 
air power in 1952, as it had been during the previous five years, 
was the standing of the air forces of the Soviet Union. The 
biggest gamble faced by military air planners of the western 
nations was the determination of what kind of aircraft they 
must build, and how many, to balance the threat of the grow- 
ing soviet air power. 

The President’s Air Policy commission of 1947 (the Finletter 
board), basing its judgment upon intelligence then available, 
came up with the conclusion that some time in 1952 the soviet 
air force would be capable of making an air attack in force 
against U.S. industrial centres with atomic bombs. Whether or 
not such a level of competence had been reached by 1952 was a 
matter for speculation. A great deal had been written about 
the organization and equipment of soviet air forces but, in spite 
of more than two years of contact with the soviet-equipped 
Chinese forces in Korea, very few facts concerning the quality 
or quantity of soviet aircraft existed outside of official circles. 
In the 1952 edition of his book The Soviet Air Force, the Brit- 
ish author, Asher Lee, admitted “there are no experts on Russia 
—there are only varying degrees of ignorance.” 

Guesses as to the total air strength of the U.S.S.R. ranged 
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from 8,000 to 20,000 first-line combat aircraft, with the proba- 
bility of equal numbers in reserve. The true number was un- 
known, but no one could doubt that a formidable air strength 
existed. It was known that high-grade aeronautical research had 
been going forward since the end of World War II, bolstered 
by captured German technicians. It was known also that large 
and active production facilities were in being and that they 
had been turning out aircraft continuously since the end of 
that war. A long-standing program of training young pilots 
had undoubtedly made available to the soviet air staff a large 
supply of tough-minded and well-trained airmen. There was 
every reason to believe that many of the MIG-15 fighters 
that had been encountered on the Korean front were flown by 
soviet pilots. These were therefore accumulating actual combat 
experience, and the lessons of actual air warfare were being 
transmitted daily to air force headquarters. Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg, chief of the air staff of the U.S. air force, summarized 
soviet air power as a “highly-organized and versatile complex 
of air forces, armed with first-class equipment, well informed 
as to the latest techniques, and supported by a massive in- 
dustrial and research structure over which it exercises the 
highest priorities.” 

Apart from air-to-air contacts on the Korean front, the prin- 
cipal source of information with respect to new soviet types 
during the year was the annual demonstration on Red Air Force 
day at the Tushino air field in Moscow. These displays were 
not run off with the openhandedness of the British at their 
annual Farnborough display, but they afforded occasional 
glimpses of new types of aircraft that yielded hints as to the 
direction of soviet design-thinking. The rather meagre informa- 
tion on 1952 soviet aircraft which follows is based upon these 
sources as reported in the aviation technical press. 

The well-known MIG-r5 still appeared to form the backbone 
of soviet fighter squadrons, but several improved models were 
reported. A twin-engined single-seated version was observed in 
considerable numbers in east Germany. This machine appeared 
to have two axial-flow engines in the wing roots and was ap- 
parently somewhat heavier and more powerfully armed than the 
original model. It was said to mount four 23-mm. or four 
30-mm. cannon. The other variation was apparently a night 
fighter with a single engine (and possibly an afterburner). It 
was a two-place type, probably pilot and radar operator. The 
nose had been modified to permit installation of radar gear 
above the engine air intake. 

Another fighter development reported early in 1952 was the 
MIG-19. This was said to be a short-bodied swept-wing fighter 
with tail surfaces carried high above the fuselage. It was said 
to bear a very close resemblance to the German Focke-Wulf- 
103, designed at the end of World War II by Kurt Tank. 

In the light bomber or attack field the Ilyushin IL-26 with 
twin jet engines mounted in wing nacelles appeared to be in 
widespread service use but a slightly smaller version of the same 
type was also reported. The probabilities were that it was fitted 
with newer higher thrust engines which would give it somewhat 
increased performance over the IL-26. 

A wholly new type of light bomber which would eventually 
replace the IL-26 series was reported. This was identified as the 
EF-150. It was said to be the work of a group of German 
design engineers. It was described as a swept-wing monoplane 
with a span of more than 100 ft., powered by two axial-fow 
jet engines of more than 10,000-Ib. thrust each, suspended in 
nacelles under the wings. It was said to have a top speed in ex- 
cess of 600 m.p.h. and to be able to operate at high altitudes. 
It was handled by a crew of three. 

The other important development appeared to be in the big 
bomber field. Until recently, the only reported long-range 
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bombers of importance were the TU-4, a soviet-built adaptation 
of the U.S. B-29 class bomber. It now seemed probable that a 
new machine—the TUG-75 long-range intercontinental bomber 
—was under active development. Whether or not any of these 
machines had been built and flown was not known but the gen- 
eral specifications had been reported. The design was apparently 
based on the use of six turbine-driven propeller engines, prob- 
ably a development of the German BMW-o28 engines. The 
fuselage was said to be long and slim, and the wings of high 
aspect ratio with a moderate degree of sweepback. Its range 
and other performance capabilities would probably be similar 
to those of the U.S.A.F. B-36 bomber. 

It was also well known that the soviets were not depending 
entirely on long-range bombers of the TUG-75 class to deliver 
intercontinental air attacks. They had available to them many 
of the former German V-2 experts and they were unquestion- 
ably developing long-range guided missiles of greater capability 
than the German V-2. There were many indications that experi- 
mentation with guided missiles was going forward at a high rate 
in the U.S.S.R. As with all such projects in every country, an 
almost inpenetrable veil of secrecy was drawn about them so 
that details were of a much more highly speculative nature than 
for conventional aircraft development. In the guided missile 
field, soviet scientists must be credited with a “know-how” 
equal to that found in any other country. 

Power Plant Developments.—Little was known of the details 
of soviet aircraft engine development but, judging from the 
reported performance of their aircraft and the examination of 
the few actual pieces of equipment that had come into U.N. 
possession in Korea, their engine designers were keeping up with 
design progress elsewhere. Not only were German jet engine 
technicians made available to the soviets at the end of World 
War II, but a number of British-built jet power plants were 


JET R.A.F. VAMPIRE ‘‘attacking’’ its German base at 550 m.p.h. during 1952 
air manoeuvres less than 15 mi. from the soviet zone frontier 
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delivered to soviet satellites in 1947 and 1948. There was no 
question but that they had been able to develop better engines 
than the ones they received from Great Britain at that time. 
They undoubtedly increased the thrust capability of these en- 
gines and, at the same time, developed engines of considerably 
greater thrust, probably approaching the 10,000- to 11,000-lb. 
class. The projected use of turboprop engines for the TUG-75 
bomber has been mentioned, but how soon such engines might 
be available in quantity was entirely unknown. 

In the rocket engine field for use in guided missiles, again 
details were lacking, but the soviets had plenty of German ex- 
perience to draw upon and there was no doubt that considerable 
progress was also being made in such fields. 

Great Britain and the Commonwealth.—In contrast with 
the “close to the chest” attitude of the soviets with respect to 
their new aircraft, the British display their latest research and 
service types early in September of each year at the Farnbor- 
ough show sponsored by the Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors. On this occasion, observers from all over the world 
are given opportunity to inspect machines on the ground and 
observe their performance in flight, and the event is always 
given full coverage in the aeronautical press. 

The most striking thing about the 1952 display was the obvi- 
ous trend toward the delta (or arrowhead) wing. Machines of 
this type had appeared in experimental form a year earlier, but 
had now been translated into service types. One notable example 
was the two-seat Gloster Javelin, which was the first British 
operational aircraft with delta wings. It was reported to be able 
to fly at speeds higher than the speed of sound. It was powered 
with two Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire engines, each with a 
static thrust of more than 8,000 lb. It was being put into pro- 
duction for probable service use late in 1953. 

The largest delta-wing aircraft jet to be flown was the four- 
jet Avro 698 bomber. This was a very large aeroplane capable 
of carrying big bomb loads over long ranges. Although recently 
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FLEET OF PLANES used by test pilots and scientists conducting basic re- 
search in the trans-sonic and supersonic speed ranges in 1952 at the High- 
Speed Flight Research station, Edwards air force base, Calif. 


completed and with but a few flight-test hours behind it, it put 
on a notable flying exhibition at Farnborough. In addition to 
the two service-type delta-wing aircraft, a number of research 
machines were on display, enough to indicate a very marked 
trend in that direction in British design thinking. 

A new all-weather day-and-night fighter, the de Havilland 
DH-trr0, exhibited high-speed, high-manoeuvrability character- 
istics but suffered an unfortunate accident on Sept. 6 when it 
disintegrated in flight and killed its crew and a number of spec- 
tators on the ground. 

Two other new swept-wing single-seat fighters were shown, 
the Hawker Hunter and the Vickers-Supermarine Swift. Both 
these machines were on Great Britain’s so-called superpriority 
production list. 

In the light bomber field the production model of the English 
Electric Canberra B-2 was on display. This twin-jet high-speed 
bomber later in the year made a round trip across the Atlantic 
in a single day. It had been selected by the U.S.A.F. for pro- 
duction in the United States. 

In the big bomber field, in addition to the Avro 698, the 
Vickers Valiant in recently modified form was displayed. This 
machine was one of the most beautiful and most efficient aero- 
dynamically to have been built anywhere. It was notable for 
the fact that its four jet engines were almost completely 
buried within its wings with practically no external projec- 
tions. 

For the royal navy, the Fairey Gannet in its production form 
put in an appearance. This aeroplane was powered with double 
turbine-driven propellers. It was intended for antisubmarine 
warfare. 

The 140-ton Saunders-Roe Princess flying boat, designed 
originally for the overseas operations of B.O.A.C. and later 
turned over to the royal air force for a troop transport, made 
flight demonstrations during the Farnborough show. It was one 
of the world’s largest flying boats, with a total weight in excess 
of 300,000 Ib. It was powered with ten Bristol Proteus turbine- 
driven propeller engines. 

Power Plant Developments.—Great Britain continued its all- 
out development of jet and turbine propeller engines. Improve- 
ment in power output and reduction in fuel consumption had 
been continuous, but no outstanding new types appeared during 
1952. The power range ran from small turbine units of 1,500-lb. 
thrust up to large jet engines delivering 10,000 Ib. or more. 


Outstanding engines in the pure jet class were the Armstrong 
Siddeley Sapphire of more than 8,o00-lb. thrust; the Bristol 
Olympus with a static thrust of 9,700 lb. and the Rolls-Royce 
Avon at 6,500 lb. All these engines were listed for high pro- 
duction priority to meet the production requirements of the 
royal air force. 

In the propeller turbine field, the important production en- 
gines were the Armstrong Siddeley Python and the Mamba by 
the same company. The former delivered 3,670 brake hp. and 
1,180 lb. of thrust, and the latter 1,320 brake hp. and 4oo lb. 
of thrust. The Bristol Proteus was rated at 3,300 brake hp. 
and 1,200 lb. of thrust. Rolls-Royce, in addition to its straight 
jet types, had a small propeller-turbine type, the Dart, which 
in its latest form was good for 1,400 brake hp. and 365 lb. 
of thrust. 

In addition to these conventional engines, Great Britain was 
also working on rocket types of power plant, both for land air- 
craft and for guided missiles, but in this field detail develop- 
ments were hidden behind security restrictions. 

Canadian Developments.—A number of British manufac- 
turers had established branches in Canada for the production of 
parts or of completed aircraft. From the military point of view, 
greatest interest centred around the operations of Canadair 
Ltd. in Montreal, Que., and Avro and de Havilland in Toronto, 
Ont. : 

During 1952, Canadair Ltd. was producing North American- 
designed Sabre jets for the Royal Canadian air force. These 
machines were fitted with United States-built jet engines, but 
it was planned to install the Canadian-built Orenda engine when 
it was in production. Avro at Toronto was producing the only 
Canadian-designed and built military aircraft in the country. 
The CF-100 was an all-weather two-seat fighter, designed 
for installation of two Avro Orenda engines. The prototype 
was flown in 1950 but production models were expected to be 
coming off the line and being delivered to service squadrons 
late in 1952. A new plant for the production of the Orenda 
engine was completed and put into operation in the fall of 
1952. 

De Havilland’s of Canada was producing only trainer and 
light transport types. During 1952 the first of the production 
DHC-2 Beaver aircraft were delivered to the U.S. air force. 

Other Countries.—The main focal points for air power de- 
velopment continued to be the United States, Great Britain and 
the U.S.S.R. Outside of those areas little that was new appeared 
in 1952. 
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Two events took place, however, that were significant—the 
first full-scale air exercises under NATO (the North Atlantic 
Treaty organization) in September, and the inauguration of the 
so-called offshore aircraft procurement program under the U.S. 
Mutual Security agency. 

NATO air strength was first demonstrated during the year at 
an international military air display in Brussels, Belg., in mid- 
July. On that occasion, military aircraft of the 14 NATO na- 
tions assembled for an aerial review. More significant, however, 
were the manoeuvres held in mid-September when more than 
1,500 planes of the NATO nations took part in Operation “Blue 
Alliance.” Previous NATO air exercises had been designed to 
check progress in particular areas, but ‘Blue Alliance” was in- 
tended to test the over-all progress and to determine the state 
of readiness of the NATO air forces. Planned NATO air 
strength was of the order of 4,000 planes by the end of 1952. 
That number was to be increased in the next two years, but 
no announcements had been made regarding top levels. The 
backbone of the NATO air force was in British and U.S. squad- 
rons. It was known that the U.S. air force had ten wings in 
Europe, including fighters and strategic bombers. 

The so-called offshore procurement program under the Mu- 
tual Security agency contemplated the purchasing of combat 
aircraft for NATO from European manufacturers using U.S. 
money. Such a plan was hoped to build up NATO air strength 
more quickly and to bolster up some of the lagging European 
aircraft industries. It was thought also that more aircraft could 
be obtained for the same money. During fiscal 1953, the U.S. 
was to contribute $225,000,000 to the program, which was to be 
matched by $175,000,000 from other NATO countries. 

The program contemplated manufacture of aircraft by five 
outstanding European manufacturers. The Dutch Fokker Air- 
craft company would finish an order of British Gloster Meteors 
and would switch over to production of Vickers Armstrongs 
Swift, a swept-wing single-jet interceptor fighter. Rolls-Royce 
Avon engines for these machines would be provided by the Bel- 
gian Fabrique National D’Armes. The French company Avions 
Marcel Dassault would build the MD-452 Mystere, a swept- 
wing interceptor fighter. This machine was to be powered by jet 
engines, the Atar ro1D to be built by Société Nationale d’Etude 
et de Construction de Moteurs d’Aviation, also of France. The 
Fiat company of Italy would build both air frame and engine for 
the de Havilland Venom night fighter. 

The 1953 program had not yet been completed by Oct. 1952, 
but contract negotiations were under way and it was contem- 
plated that three-year production schedules would be laid down. 
These aircraft, together with machines that were already being 
supplied to NATO by U.S. manufacturers and by Canada, would 
greatly strengthen the western air forces in Europe. (See also 
AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE; ARMIES OF THE WorRLD; ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY; AVIATION, Civ1L; Civil AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION ; 
Jet PRopuLtsion; KorEAN War; Munitions or War.) 

(Ss. 2a 
Avocados: see FRuIT. 
Azores: sce PorTuGAL. 


. Fertilizer from Garbage.—Since every bac- 
Bacteriology. terial cell is a microscopic chemical factory, 
the many possible applications of that fact stagger the imagina- 
tion. One such application which had recently emerged was the 
compounding of a mixture of bacterial cultures which could 
transform the waste of a city or the stubble from farm crops 
into rich humus of miraculous growth-stimulating powers. 
Garbage from which paper, wood, glass and metal had been 
removed was ground into small bits, sprayed with water con- 
taining a tablespoonful of bacteria per ton of garbage and com- 


posted for three weeks. During that time the bacteria multi- 
plied tremendously and digested the mass of garbage. At times 
steam rose from the heaps as the intense chemical activity 
elevated the temperature of the mass to 150° F. After one week 
the heap lost its resemblance to garbage and in three weeks a 
humus resulted so rich that vegetables grown in it were 25% 
larger and contained up to three times as much vitamin A as 
those grown in conventional fertilizers. The nitrogen content 
of this bacterially made soil was four times that of other 
soils, and grain produced from it was of a consistently higher 
protein content. 

More than 50 strains of bacteria, of unrevealed identities 
except that many were said to have been isolated from the 
intestinal tracts of man and domestic animals, were blended 
together to fit the requirements of the type of garbage and the 
season. Since the bacterial starter can compost almost any 
organic substances, blends for such waste products as crop 
stubble, sugar cane fibre, water hyacinths, cotton waste and 
nutshells were produced. Experimental plants were planned for 
Cuba, Mexico, Australia and New Zealand. The conversion of 
“night soil,” human excreta used widely as fertilizer in the 
orient, and which spreads the dread cholera and typhoid, into 
safe and rich fertilizer was also demonstrated. 

It was estimated that in the United States alone, if all 
garbage were so composted, 30,000,000 tons of fertilizer per 
year would result, capable of fertilizing 10,000,000 ac. of land— 
and there would be no garbage disposal problem. The possible 
ultimate impact of microbial humus on a hungry world was 
vastly more important, however. Current rates of increase in- 
dicated that the world population would double in 70 years. 
Unless food production were increased at a comparable rate, 
there would arise a problem of how to feed those future 
millions. 

The possibility of increasing both yields from and acreage of 
arable lands by the conversion of man’s waste products to 
life-giving fertile soil by means of bacterial action suggested 
itself as a significant contribution to the solution of such a 
problem. 

Therapy of Fungal Diseases.—A promising new weapon 
against the intractable fungal diseases appeared during 1952. 
Stilbamidine (4,4’-stilbenedicarboxamidine) was used in the 
treatment of blastomycosis and actinomycosis and produced 
prompt therapeutic responses. It also proved efficacious against 
blastomycosis when propamidine (4,4’-diamidinodiphenoxypro- 
pane dihydrochloride) was administered locally. It was sug- 
gested that diamidines be given a further trial in treatment of 
severe yeastlike infections. 

The failure of medically proven antibiotics to inhibit or kill 
pathogenic yeasts and fungi had been further complicated by 
the fact that their use against bacteria had often removed from 
the environment bacteria which were the normal antagonists 
and controlling factors for the fungus population. After anti- 
biotic therapy many dangerous and even fatal cases of fungus 
infections had resulted. To reduce the prevalence of moniliasis 
infections after aureomycin therapy, methylparaben and pro- 
pylparaben were incorporated into the drug. 

Sexual Recombination of Bacteria.—Events of 1952 firmly 
established as fact the occurrence of biparental inheritance 
among bacteria, for which the normal mode of reproduction is 
binary fission. Escherichia coli, common intestinal bacterium 
of man, had demonstrated its ability to form prototrophs (an 
individual having characteristics of each of dissimilar parents) 
when two cultures of varying characteristics were mixed and 
plated out. For example, if a parent strain of E. coli which 
cannot synthesize proline but can synthesize methionine is 
mixed with a strain for which the reverse is true, plating the 
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mixture on a basal medium having all other growth factors but 
lacking in both proline and methionine will result in the growth 
of only such bacteria that are able to synthesize both required 
substances. Analysis of these occurrences revealed that few 
organisms mate since the number of prototrophs is always small. 
The longer the mixture is kept, the greater the chance of mating. 
By computation it was shown that bacterial collisions in the 
mixture occur 10,000 times as frequently as do matings. The 
possibility of agglutination in the liquid medium followed by 
cellular exchange after plating on basal media was not as yet 
ruled out. 

Sexual recombination using drug-fastness to streptomycin as 
a criterion for prototrophs indicated E. coli to be capable of 
producing true genetic variants analogous to mutants of high 
resistance. 

Prototroph recombination accomplished by intraperitoneal 
passage in guinea pigs of parent strains of EZ. coli showed a 
higher frequency of recombination, but subsequent increases of 
population density and temperature of test-tube experiments 
indicated that those were the only factors involved in the 
higher rate. 

By comparison with sexual recombination, genetic transduc- 
tion of hereditary traits by a filterable agent was also reported. 
When Salmonella typhimurium was grown in the presence of a 
weak bacteriophage, a filterable agent capabie of transferring 
hereditary traits was produced. Individual filtrates may trans- 
duce nutritional, fermentative, drug-resistant and antigenic 
characteristics, but no more than one to a single bacterium. 
The agent is resistant to such bacterial disinfectants as chloro- 
form, toluene and alcohol, and to the enzymes pancreatin, 
trypsin, ribonuclease and desoxyribonuclease. Some intertype 
transfers were observed such as the 7 flagellar antigen of S. 
typhimurium to S. typhi to produce a new serotype. These dis- 
coveries afforded new tools for both the bacteriologist and the 
geneticist which it was believed might soon yield greater under- 
standing of inheritable traits at the most primitive level of the 
living cell. 

Antibiotic Antagonism and Synergism.—The frequency 
with which unpredicted results occurred when two or more 
antibiotics were used in combination clinically induced test tube 
and animal studies of the phenomena. During 1952 some sem- 
blance of order began to emerge from the hitherto random pat- 
tern. It became evident that the wide spectrum antibiotics, 
aureomycin, terramycin and chloramphenicol, constituted a 
group apart from the others of more limited scope, penicillin, 
streptomycin, bacitracin and neomycin. 

When combinations from the latter group were used, a high 
percentage of synergism (bactericidal action greater than the 
dosage of the agents used should warrant) occurred. When 
combinations of antibiotics of both groups were used, the largest 
per cent of antagonisms developed. In this case it seemed that 
the ineffectual agent negated the efficacy of the active agent. 
Combinations of wide spectrum antibiotics were of only addi- 
tive value probably because of their close chemical similarities. 
There were no fixed pairs which could be designated antagonistic 
or synergistic because the bacterial strain involved seemed to be 
the determining factor. Under these conditions, complete bac- 
teriological laboratory diagnosis should not only report bacterial 
sensitivity to single antibiotic agents but to combinations to 
facilitate maximum efficiency in antibiotic therapy. 

(M. V.N.) 
Badminton The United States amateur badminton champion- 
« ships, held in 1952 at Seattle, Wash., as one of 
the sports features of that city’s centennial celebration, drew 
a field of top stars. Martin Mendez of San Diego, Calif, 
annexed the men’s senior honours for the third time by conquer- 
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ing Joseph Alston of Fargo, N.D., 15-3, 7-15, 15-6. Alston had 
lifted Mendez’s crown the year before. Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, 
N.Y., left-hander, continued her domination of the women’s 
ranks and gained her sixth consecutive title when she defeated 
Thelma Scovil, Long Beach, Calif., 11-3, 11-7. Miss Marshall 
paired with Beatrice Massman, Buffalo, N.Y., for the women’s 
doubles as they triumphed over Thelma Scovil and Janet Wright, 
San Francisco, Calif., 15-10, 18-17. Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, 
Calif., and Alston combined for the men’s championship, halting 
Mendez and Bob Williams, Williamsville, N.Y., 15-4, 15-8. 
Helen Tibbetts, Alhambra, Calif., and Rogers scored in the 
mixed doubles, setting back Ethel Marshall and Bob Williams, 
17-16, 15-10. Fred Fullin, Norwalk, Conn., and Howard Hol- 
man, Fresno, Calif., took the veterans’ doubles. 

Malaya retained the world championship and the Thomas cup 
when it defeated the United States, 7-2, in the challenge round 
at Singapore in June. The United States stars had won the 
American zone title by halting Canada, 6-3, and then advanced 
to the last round against the defenders with a surprise 5-4 
victory over India. CEVVa ES) 


This British colony consists of about 20 inhab- 
Bahamas. ited and 680 uninhabited islands off the Florida 
coast. Area: 4,375 sq.mi. Pop.: (1943 census) 68,846; (1951 
est.) 81,000. Language: English. Religion: Christian. Capital: 
Nassau (pop. 1943, 29,391), on New Providence Island. Gover- 
nor in 1952, Maj. Gen. R. A. R. Neville. 

History.—Butlin’s vacation village at West End, Grand Ba- 
hama, remained closed, but it was reported in July 1952 that an 
offer of £805,000 had been made for the company’s assets; how- 
ever, no decision was reached and negotiations continued. The 
colony prospered as the result of a building boom, the substan- 
tial remittance to the colony from earnings of Bahamian labour- 
ers in the United States, and the continued growth of the tourist 
industry, the main basis of the islands’ economy. 

Immediate and future airport requirements were studied, ac- 
count being taken of the possible use by B.O.A.C. (British 
Overseas Aircraft corporation) of Comet aircraft. The U.S. air 
force officially took possession of the first guided-missile bases 
in July. 

The foundation stone of a new £300,000 hospital was laid in 
Nassau in March. Six out of eight bills for raising increased 
revenue were rejected by the house of assembly on the grounds 
that revenue already exceeded expenditure and that there was 
room for economy in government departments. 

Great concern was expressed during the year about the pos- 
sible extinction of the American flamingo, of which only about 
15,000 were believed to exist. Their principal breeding grounds 
are in the Bahamas where their numbers had been diminishing 
rapidly in recent years. In 1952 the Society for the Protection 
of the Flamingo in the Bahamas was established. 


Education.—Schools (1951): primary 178, enrolment 17,909; secondary 
6, enrolment 598. 


Finance and Trade.—Budget (1951 actual): revenue £2,044,385; ex- 
penditure £1,828,642. Foreign trade (1951): imports £7,650,419; exports 
£729,012; re-exports £290,643. Principal exports: lumber, tomatoes, 
crawfish and salt. Monetary unit: pound sterling; U.S. dollars also gen- 
erally accepted. (Jo. A. Hn.) 
Bahrein: see Arabia. 

Balearic Islands: see Spain. 

Balkan States: see ALBANIA; ButcartA; GREECE; Ru- 
MANIA; TURKEY; YUGOSLAVIA. 

Ballet: see Dance: Ballet. 


Baltic States: sce Estonia; Latvia; LirHuanta. 


Baltim re Baltimore is the metropolis of Maryland and 
0 « had an estimated population of 956,500 in Sept. 
1952. The land area of the city is 78.72 sq.mi.; the water area, 
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13.21 sq.mi. Mayor in 1952: Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., Democrat. 

Budget appropriations for 1952 were $166,657,113.38; for 
1951, $141,236,789.76. The city tax rate for 1952 was $2.74 per 
$100 of assessed valuation and the rate for 1951 was $2.62. The 
taxable basis for 1952 was $2,600,466,616 and for 1951 it was 

2,441,210,616. The gross funded debt, as of June 30, 1952, was 
$217,350,100; the sinking funds amounted to $36,423,944, leav- 
ing a net debt on that date of $180,926,156, not including 
accrued income. The percentage of net debt to the taxable basis 
(excluding self-supporting indebtedness) was 4.4% for the year 
1952. 

The net enrolment on Oct. 31, 1951, in the public schools of 
the city was 81,321 white students and 43,873 Negro students; 
in addition, 12,605 white and 4,936 Negro students were enrolled 
in adult education classes. William H. Lemmel had been super- 
intendent of the Baltimore city schools from July 1946. The 
public schools of Baltimore are a separate and distinct unit 
and are not under the jurisdiction of the state department of 
education. 

Ranking as the second United States port in foreign-trade 
tonnage, the combined exports and imports at the port of Balti- 
more during the year 1951 amounted to 22,310,298 tons, com- 
pared with 15,058,935 tons for the previous year, or an increase 
of 48%. The port’s foreign commerce in 1951 was valued at 
$88 2,300,000 against $568,800,000 in 1950. The volume of Balti- 
more’s total overseas trade for the first four months of 1952 was 
reported at 8,057,900 tons, an increase of almost 18% over the 
6,837,000 tons of similar commerce handled in the correspond- 
ing period of 1951. 

Manufacturing activity in the Baltimore metropolitan area 
during 1951 continued the upward trend which began about the 
middle of 1950. Employment in manufacturing increased stead- 
ily throughout 1951, averaging 191,100, an increase of 21,775 
workers, or 13% over the previous year. The leading industry 
groups based upon the volume of employment, included primary 
metal industries, blast furnaces and steelworks, food and kin- 
dred products, aircraft, apparel, fabricated metal products, ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment, shipbuilding and repair, chemicals, 
automobiles, tin cans and tinware, beverages, printing and pub- 
lishing. Total nonagricultural employment in the Baltimore 
metropolitan area, exclusive of self-employed, domestic servants 
and unpaid family workers, in 1951 averaged 520,300, an in- 
crease of 34,200 workers, or 7% over the 1950 average. 

(CEN E) 


Bananas: see FRvIT. 


Banking The money and capital markets of the United 
* States experienced during 1952 the heaviest over- 
all demands since the last year of World War II. The supply of 
savings funnelled through investment institutions to meet these 
demands was high, and the amount of bank credit expansion 
was less than in 1950 or 1951. 

Shifting tactics during the year by the federal reserve brought 
about a large degree of uncertainty as to its operations in the 
money market. Member banks greatly increased their use of 
discounts and advances to obtain reserve funds, with their total 
indebtedness to the federal reserve banks rising to $1,667,000,- 
ooo on Nov. 5s. The yields on 91-day treasury bills reached a 
20-year high of 1.903% on Aug. 12. The range of yields on Aaa 
corporate bonds was between a high of 3.03% and a low of 
2.01%. 

The total of all corporate securities issued in 1952 promised 
to exceed that of 1951 and set a new yearly high since 1929. 
From January through Aug. 1952, total new corporate securities 
offered for cash in the United States aggregated $6,540,000,000 
compared with the previous postwar record, $7,741,000,000 for 


HONOUR SYSTEM for making change, installed in 1952 at the Central National 
Bank of Yonkers, N.Y. Patrons deposited coins or bills, taking change from 
containers, and the bank reported all transactions perfectly correct after the 
first day’s trial 


the full year t951. Bonds offered from January through Aug. 
1952 totalled $5,112,000,000, which was at a postwar record 
rate. Moreover, this was in addition to the issuance through 
August of $1,427,000,000 of common and preferred stock, a 
much higher rate than in any recent year. 

State and local government borrowings were at record levels 
in 1952, surpassing the previous high level in 1950. Commercial 
banks absorbed about one-half of the new state and municipal 
issues, with fire, marine and casualty insurance companies, indi- 
viduals and personal trust funds accounting for the bulk of the 
remainder. A rise in yields on municipal obligations widened 
their market. New state and local government bond issues total- 
ling almost $1,300,000,000, virtually all of them to finance public 
improvement, were approved by the voters early in November. 

The year saw another large increase in home-mortgage debt, 
although not as large as in the two preceding years. Savings 
and loan associations showed the largest increase in their mort- 
gage portfolios, followed by the net additions by life insurance 
companies, mutual savings banks and commercial banks. Out- 
standing mortgage debt secured by r1- to 4-family houses stood 
at about $57,000,000,000 on June 30, with Veterans administra- 
tion-guaranteed and Federal Housing administration-insured 
debt accounting for somewhat more than two-fifths of the 
total. 

Consumer credit expanded rapidly during the year. At the 
end of September, total consumer credit outstanding stood at a 
record level of $21,656,000,000, a rise of $2,300,000,000 during 
the preceding year and an increase of $4,000,000,000 since 
June 1950. 

The privately held money supply reached a new record high 
during the year. Thus, total deposits adjusted and currency 
outside banks stood at $187,400,000,000 on Sept. 24, an increase 
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of $9,500,000,000 over the figure of a year before. This increase 
was primarily the result of expansion of bank credit which 
amounted in total at all banks to $10,200,000,000 during the 
same period, with the loan increase being predominant. 

The volume of bank deposits at commercial banks in 342 re- 
porting centres reached another record high level in 1952. The 
annual rate of turnover of demand deposits showed little increase 
from 1951 to 1952, although there was a rise in New York city. 

New peaks were reached during the year in total loans and 
investments of all commercial banks, at $137,090,000,000 by 
Sept. 24; in total loans, $61,200,000,000; and in holdings of 
state and local governments and other securities, $14,280,000,- 
ooo. Commercial bank holdings of government securities showed 
little net change in 1952, and on Sept. 24 amounted to $61,610,- 
000,000. 

On June 30, 1952, national banks, which numbered almost 
5,000, held $92,720,000,000 of total deposits. State banks, which 
numbered about 9,200, had total deposits of $69,648,000,000. 

Money in circulation showed a substantial increase during 
1951, continuing the trend started in the preceding year. Late 
in 1952 money in circulation stood at an all-time high, in excess 
of $30,000,000,000, about $1,200,000,000 more than a year ear- 
lier. The usual seasonal variations in money in circulation were 
important short-run money market factors. 

During the first quarter of 1952, the gold stock rose by al- 
most $700,000,000, continuing the increase which began in Aug. 
1951. Starting in the second quarter of 1952, however, there 
was very little change in the gold stock, as merchandise exports 
fell sharply. At the end of October, the gold stock stood at 
$23,340,000,000. 

The year saw a further increase in the gross federal debt to 
almost $265,000,000,000 on Oct. 31, about $5,500,000,000 more 
than on Dec. 31, 1951, and about $13,500,000,000 more than on 
April 30, 1949, the date of the lowest postwar debt. Gross fed- 
eral debt was $1,676.91 per capita on Oct. 31, 1952, and the 
computed annual interest rate on interest-bearing debt was 
2.349% on that date. 

During the second quarter the treasury obtained $1,600,000,- 
ooo of new funds by increasing a number of its weekly bill 
offerings by $200,000,000 each. In October the treasury offered 
161-day tax anticipation bills, with $2,501,000,000 issued at an 
average rate of 1.720%. In November another $2,000,000,000 
issue of 210-day tax anticipation bills was offered at 1.846%. 

In May the treasury offered a 23% nonmarketable bond, re- 
deemable into 5-year, 14% marketable notes, but obtained only 
a little more than $300,000,000 from this issue. In June the 
treasury raised $4,450,000,000 through offering a heavily over- 
subscribed 6-year 23% bond, the first marketable bonds offered 
for cash subscription since 1945. A certificate issue of $10,- 
861,000,000, 114 months at 14%, was refunded into a 13-month 
note at 24% on Oct. 1. During 1952, $13,700,000,000 of mar- 
ketable bonds, formerly restricted to nonbank ownership, became 
eligible for purchase by commercial banks. 

Effective May 1, the savings bonds program was revamped, 
with new and more attractive savings bonds being offered. The 
new series E bond continued to be sold at 75% of maturity 
value, but the maturity was shortened slightly from 10 years to 
make the yield to maturity, 9 years and 8 months, 3% instead 
of the previous 2.9%. More important, the yield on the new E 
bonds, if redeemed in early years, was greatly increased com- 
pared with the former bond. Series F and G savings bonds were 
withdrawn and replaced with new series J and K, with the yield 
on both of these issues set at 2.76% instead of the 24% on the 
old issues, and with a much higher yield if redeemed in early 
years than formerly. A new bond, series H, similar to the series 
E bond but with current income paid by check, was introduced. 
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The limits on the amount any individual could purchase annually 
were also raised. These actions had the result of narrowing the 
excess of redemptions over new sales, but the treasury was still 
not raising new money through the savings bonds program. To- 
ward the end of the year there was much discussion of possible 
legislation by the next congress to raise the present 3% limit on 
the interest rate on savings bonds. (See also BUSINESS REVIEW; 
ConsuMER CREDIT; Dest, NATIONAL; Export-IMporT BANK 
oF WASHINGTON; FEDERAL DEposiT INSURANCE CORPORATION ; 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM; GOLD; INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 


RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT; STOCKS AND Bonps.) 
CK) 


Mutual Savings Banks.—During the year ended July 1, 1952, 
the mutual savings banks of the United States had the third 
largest yearly net gain in assets and deposits recorded to date. 
The net gains of $1,567,804,795 or 6.85% in assets and $1,372,- 
486,550 or 6.73% in deposits for the year were exceeded in the 
year ended July 1, 1945, with net gains of $2,094,379,836 or 
15.11% in assets and $1,950,327,636 or 15.69% in deposits, and 
in the year ended July 1, 1946, with net gains of $2,075,343,084 
or 13.01% in assets and $1,846,557,661 or 12.84% in deposits. 
On July 1, 1952, the combined assets of the mutual savings 
banks of the United States were $24,459,830,255 and deposits 
were $21,772,059,984. The combined surplus of the banks on 
July 1, 1952, was $2,495,719,530 or 11.46% of deposits. There 
was an increase of 305,116 or 1.57% in the number of accounts 
during the year ended July 1, 1952, in contrast to a decrease of 
123,258 or 0.63% in the previous year. On July 1, 1952, there 
were 19,713,231 accounts with an average balance of $1,104.44. 

Ten years earlier, on July 1, 1942, the average balance was 
$660.58 and there were 15,674,831 accounts with total deposits 
of $10,354,532,573- Over the ten-year period deposits in mutual 
savings banks increased 110.26% while the total number of 
accounts increased only 25.76%. 

Dividends credited to mutual savings accounts averaged 2.38% 
for the year ended July 1, 1952, an increase from 2.05% during 
the previous year. 

On Sept. 30, 1952, there were in operation 529 mutual savings 
banks with 245 branches. The number of branches put in opera- 
tion in the first nine months of 1952 was 15. 

As a result of the removal of the federal income tax-exempt 
status of mutual savings banks by the Revenue act of 1951, the 
banks increased their holdings of bonds other than U.S. govern- 
ments, particularly tax-exempt municipal issues. The banks in 
New York state also secured legislation which permitted them 
to invest up to the lesser of 50% of surplus or 5% of assets 
in preferred, guaranteed or common stocks of corporations 
with the limitation of the lesser of 30% of surplus or 3% of 
assets applicable to common stocks. Investments in preferred 
and guaranteed stocks are subject to an earnings test while 
common stocks must have a ten-year dividend record and be 
listed on a national securities exchange. Bank stocks are 
specifically excluded. Included is the stock of any investment 
company all of whose shares are owned by savings banks. 

New York was the 11th state to legalize the purchase of some 
type of equity securities by mutual savings banks, and the only 
one of the rr states to prohibit the purchase of bank stocks. 

The combined assets of all mutual savings banks on July r, 
1952, were invested as follows: U.S. government securities 
39-35%, other securities 12.33%, real estate mortgage loans 
42.54%, other assets 5.78%. The ratios on July 1, 1951, were: 
U.S. government securities 44.65%, other securities 10.92%, 
real estate mortgage loans 38.94%, other assets 5.49%. Insured 
mortgage loans, Federal Housing administration and Veterans 
administration combined, increased from 37% of the mortgage 
portfolio as of Dec. 31, 1950, to 44% as of Dec. 31, IQ5I. 
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British Trustee Savings Banks—The combined funds of 
trustee savings banks in Great Britain increased £28,569,053 
during the fiscal year ended Nov. 20, 1951, compared with an 
increase of £55,401,865 in the year ended Nov. 20, 1950. The 
comparative financial positions of the banks as between Nov. 20, 
1950, and Nov. 20, 1951, were as follows: 


1951 1950 
& £ 
Cash balances due to depositors: 
Ordinary. department memeite a < (el <8 .s. ek 816,556,246 793,736,478 
Special investment department .... +. . se 115,649,790 115,179,318 
Government stock and bonds held for depositors 
(nojninalivelualet ye en AM ee sek ol. 93,987,350 87,757,196 
Gombined>surplusifUndsi. 4 < vies, sy oe ccs 18,402,806* 19,354,147 
TRCHUD CS” <l 6 05 Gd Ged Sein Bs 1,044,596,192 1,016,027,139 


*Exclusive of reserves for depreciation of investments held by the Special Investment 
Departments amounting to £1,329,416. 


The total number of accounts of the three classes, ordinary, 
special investment and stock, was 7,605,173, an increase of 
430,421 during the year ended Nov. 20, 1951, compared with 
an increase of 387,026 during the year ended Nov. 20, 1950. 
On Nov. 20, 1951, there were in Great Britain 85 trustee savings 
banks with 1,210 offices in operation. (HE. Br.) 

Other Countries.—The new economic forces generated by 
the development of the world commodity boom immediately 
after the opening of the war in Korea and by its subsequent 
collapse about a year later dominated the banking scene in Great 
Britain, the commonwealth, Europe and the middle east through- 
out 1952. During the early months of the year the rise in the 
price level came to an end in most countries under the influence 
of the weaker turn in international commodity markets in the 
second half of 1951. The resulting check to the previous steady 
expansion in the demand for money for financing trade and 
commerce exercised a restraining effect on the growth of bank 
deposits. In the majority of countries the impact on banking 
structures of the change in the trend of prices was underlined 
by the credit restriction policies which many governments im- 
posed in 1951 or in the early months of 1952 to counter infla- 
tionary processes set in motion by the earlier rise in the price 
level. In general the tendency in operating credit restriction was 
to place more emphasis on monetary controls such as the 
manipulation of the bank rate and adjustment of the money 
supply through central bank operations, and less emphasis on the 
so-called physical controls like the banning, or partial banning, 
of particular types of bank lending. Thus besides exerting a 
downward pressure on bank deposits, governmental measures 
often brought about wide and frequent changes in rates of inter- 
est for all classes of banking business. In some cases they also 
caused bankers considerable worry over such questions as the 
adequacy of their liquid resources in relation to sight liabilities. 

Toward the end of 1952 banking conditions became more 
stable over a large part of the area. By this time inflationary 
processes had been brought under control in many countries and 
in some countries had been so far reversed that it was consid- 
ered advisable to reduce the bank rate and ease other monetary 
controls to avoid incurring the danger of precipitating a defla- 
tionary spiral. 

During the early part of 1952 the banking system in Great 
Britain was required to adjust itself to the situation created by 
the government’s decision late in 1951 to make more use of 
monetary controls in contending with inflationary pressures. 
Encouraged by a second rise in the bank rate from 24% to 4% 
in March (in Nov. 1951 the rate had been raised from 2% to 
24%), the commercial banks increased rates of interest for all 
classes of business. The rate of interest on time deposits was 
stepped up to 2%. Charges for short-term loans to the money 
market were raised to a minimum of 2% and an entirely new 
scale established for ordinary loans to other business concerns 
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and private borrowers. The increased charges, coupled with the 
reduced demand for bank money for stock financing after the 
price fall and the banks’ energetic response to the official request 
for a strict ban on loans for nonessential purposes, brought 
down the advances of the London clearing banks (which to- 
gether account for about 95% of the country’s commercial bank- 
ing business) from an all-time high level of £1,953,000,000 in 
April to £1,748,000,000 in October. Compared with Oct. 1951, 
the latter figure showed a net fall of £149,000,000. 


Eleven London Clearing Banks 


(£ million) 

Oct. 1952 Oct. 1951 Oct. 1950 Oct. 1949 
Deposits) stots terccias elon es cikcin Ti ene eee 6,167 6,204 6,204 6,050 
NetiDepositss:"s te st-sise) oc ee 5,941 5,981 6,006 5,868 
Gash Sasol oath ek) o) ech uceeee uc 498 514 509 499 
Callimome yin tec rsies ice ous. s oe tos ees 500 579 557 556 
Billiholditags:senousy ites, <<) cioueimetne co terest ae 1,112 1,340 1,414 1,162 
Treasury deposit receipts .......4.4. nil 177 496 744 
lavestments iii 2ios) Ss Wek ke sme roena: os 2,142 1,555 1,505 1,517 
ICMeiiee ned oo OmGedlo 0 «Goo dea lS 1,747 1,897 1,598 1,466 
Acceptances,,etcs 1.) sd /e1 (outeime. oflet te ean fe 373 481 346 261 


The tendency for international trade to contract, the fall in 
the price level and a tightening of British exchange control re- 
strictions on overseas credit combined to produce a severe con- 
traction in the clearing banks’ commercial bill holdings from 
£187,000,000 in February to £64,000,000 in September. Over the 
same period the acceptances item dropped from £532,000,000 
to £386,000,000 for similar reasons. (CAHE GALS) 


Bankruptcy: sce SecuRITIEs AND ExcHANGE CoMMISSION. 


B ti { Ch h Evangelism was stressed by Baptists of 
ap IS ur C «the world during 1952. The emphasis was 
born of the persuasion that the mission of the Church is not 
merely worship of God and instruction in Christian principles 
but pre-eminently it is the specific endeavour to have people 
pledge their practical loyalties to Christ. 

At the New South Wales Theological college in Sydney, 
Austr., 16 new students entered during 1952 making a total 
enrolment of 39. 

Rev. A. J. Barnard was installed as principal of the Baptist 
Theological college in Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, 
Feb. 14, 1952. The year marked the diamond jubilee of the 
South African Missionary society. 

The Baptist Union of India, Burma and Ceylon, organized in 
1936, met at Cuttack, India, Dec. 29, 1951, to Jan. 1, 1952, and 
enlarged its scope to include Pakistan. In India and Pakistan, 
Baptists numbered 3,250,000, or one-half of all Protestant Chris- 
tians in those countries. An awareness of their strength was 
revealed in their attitude toward foreign missionary organiza- 
tions in their midst. Missionary “administrative machinery,” 
they announced, “has become a stumbling block to the develop- 
ment of Baptist churches in our land. We are not Canadian 
Baptists, British Baptists, Australian, New Zealand or American 
or Swedish Baptists,—we are first of all Baptists of India and 
Pakistan. . . .” Without abandoning Baptist principles they 
pledged support to the ecumenical movement in their countries, 
believing their contribution to that cause would be the greater 
as they affirmed their own distinctions. 

The Baptist General Conference of America (Swedish Bap- 
tists) observed its centenary June 26-29, 1952, in St. Paul, 
Minn. The first Swedish Baptist church in the U.S. was organ- 
ized at Rock Island, Ill., Aug. 13, 1852. There were reported 65 
foreign missionaries; 360 churches with 47,000 members; the 
Standard, the official publication, with 15,000 subscribers. 

The Southern Baptist convention (U.S.) met in Miami, Fla., 
May 11-18; messenger registration totalled 11,003 and at- 
tendance 16,000. Twenty-two states were represented with a 
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church membership of 7,373,498, a gain of 98.8% in 25 years 
while the U.S. population increased 28.6%. Eight hundred and 
fifty missionaries were located in 30 countries, 35 being com- 
missioned during the year. 

The American Baptist convention (northern) assembled in 
Chicago, Ill., May 19-23 with a total registration of 11,556, 
delegates numbering 3,112. A major consideration was the merg- 
ing of the Baptists of this convention with the Disciples of 
Christ, but this was decided against for the present. Forty- 
seven missionaries were appointed to home and foreign fields. 

The Brazilian Baptist convention appointed 10 missionaries 
to the home field in 1952, bringing the total to 130. 

The National Baptist convention, U.S. (Negro), reported an 
increased membership from 3,196,000 to 7,091,000 (121%) in 
25 years. (See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) (R. E. E.H.) 


This British colony is the most easterly of the 
Barbados. Caribbean islands. Area: 166 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 
census) 192,841; (1951 est.) 213,000. Language: English. Re- 
ligion: Christian (c. 70% Anglican). Capital and chief port, 
Bridgetown (pop. 1949, 13,700). Governor in 1952, Sir Alfred 
Savage. 

History.—At the general election of Dec. 1951 the Labour 
party won 16 out of the 24 seats in the house of assembly. 

A further levy on profits in the sugar industry to augment 
the contribution to a fund for the welfare of workers was legally 
established. Improvements in the terms of service of many 
senior civil servants in the colony also came into effect; and a 
commission was appointed to consider the conditions affecting 
the service of those in the lower grades, and to make recom- 
mendations. Other legislation set up a revenue equalization fund 
to guard against any possible future deterioration in the budg- 
etary position; and two further acts gave additional assistance 
to the fishing industry and made third-party insurance com- 
pulsory for motorists. A bill which, if adopted, would make 
fundamental changes in the system of local government in 
Barbados came up for consideration. A comprehensive fiscal 
survey made by Professor C. G. Beasley, economic adviser to 
the comptroller for development and welfare, was studied in 
relation to the colony’s proposed five-year development plan 
and was discussed at length in the press and elsewhere. The 
expansion and modernization of facilities at Seawell airport rep- 
resented an important step in the development of the tourist 
industry. This airport conformed fully to the standards of the 
International Civil Aviation organization. 

Education.—Pupils, elementary (Aug. 1952), 30,973; secondary (Aug? 
1951), 2,838. Expenditure (1952-53): B.W.I. $2,048,765. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: British Caribbean or British West 
Indian dollar, set at 4.8 to the pound, and valued at 58.33 cents U.S. 
Budget (1952-53 est.): revenue B.W.I. $12,390,194; expenditure B.W.1I. 
$12,049,294. Foreign trade (1951): imports B.W.I. $51,918,327; exports 


(including re-exports) B.W.I. $35,464,166. Principal exports: sugar, fancy 
molasses, rum. Sugar crop (1952), 167,876 tons. (P. H-My.) 
(1877- ), vice-president of 


Barkley, Alben William the United States, was born on 


a farm in Graves county, Ky., on Nov. 24, and attended Marvin 
college, Clinton, Ky., Emory college, Oxford, Ga., and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia law school in Charlottesville, Va. He was 
elected prosecuting attorney of McCracken county, Ky., in 1905 
and was judge of McCracken county court, 1909-13. He was 
elected to the U.S. house of representatives in 1912 and after 14 
years there was elected to the U.S. senate. He was keynote 
speaker at the 1936 Democratic national convention, permanent 
chairman of the 1940 convention and delivered the speech nom- 
inating Franklin D. Roosevelt for a fourth term at the 1944 
convention. 

Throughout much of World War II he was senate majority 
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leader, and as such shepherded numerous wartime and emer- 
gency acts through that body. In 1946 when the Republicans 
gained control, he became senate minority leader. He was key- 
note speaker again at the 1948 party convention in Philadelphia, 
and there was nominated for the vice-presidency, being elected 
with Pres. Harry S. Truman and taking office in 1949. 

Following President Truman’s announcement of March 29, 
1952, that he would not run again for the presidency, Barkley 
was mentioned prominently as a possible Democratic candidate. 
He formally announced his candidacy on July 6 but withdrew on 
July 21, opening day of the Democratic national convention in 
Chicago, Ill., after a group of labour leaders had objected to his 
age (74). 

His address before the convention on July 23 received a great 
ovation, and despite his withdrawal he was placed in nomination 
for the presidency, receiving 484 votes on the first ballot, 783 
on the second, and 674 on the third, when Adlai Stevenson was 
nominated. 


The United States barley crop of 1952, estimated at 
Barley. 222,476,000 bu., was of high quality but small quan- 
tity compared with the 254,668,000 bu. of 1951 and the 1941-50 
average of 306,127,000 bu. The average per acre yield of 27 bu. 
approximated that of 1951 and exceeded the ten-year average 
of 24.9 bu. Hence the smaller harvest was the result of a 12% 
decline in harvested acreage, 8,226,000 ac., compared with 
0,391,000 ac. in 1951 and a 12,315,000-ac. average for 1941-50. 
Farmers had expressed intentions early in the year of planting 
9,752,000 ac., 90% as much as in 1951 but only 76% of the 
government goal for 1952, apparently preferring for price rea- 
sons to sow oats, flax or spring wheat instead. California was 
the leading producer with 53,892,000 bu. (42,360,000 bu. in 
1951) and a record high yield of 36 bu. per acre. Minnesota was 
second with 25,162,000 bu., and North Dakota, usually the lead- 
ing state, was third with 22,633,000 bu. 

Prices received by farmers near harvest time averaged about 
$1.40 per bushel. 


Barley Production of the Principal Producing Countries 


(In thousands of bushels) 


Average 

Country 1952* 1951 1950 1935-39 
UO cE 8 6 65 6 ae 6 one olets 325,000 425,000 
een ie ow 6 Goon 294,636 257,051 171,393 88,882 
United’ States 292) ss 2s 222,476 254,668 303,533 238,622 
Terkey” 49 :Ss9.ie 8 wets eet fe 133,000 110,000 94,020 96,129 
epi ye bts ONO oO oO ct 105,000 81,500 78,000 97,059 
United Kingdom... ...- 100,800 80,700 79,850 36,596 
Indicivrciteus cme mtewrc ber cclae ne 100,000 105,650 100,470 90,253 
Tehecll  Gotion Glo t: Oke oO 99,500 100,000 78,000 Ue Ne) 
Dénnidrks sc lveilaieiiel cite! Ie 91,500 79,000 74,180 52,881 
Western Germany... ..- 81,500 78,000 67,600 79,000 
Eranceve .meuicl semis) oliciienre 78,700 76,560 72,200 53,004 
French Morocco . . « « « « « 53,000 68,500 50,000 53,275 


*Preliminary estimate. 


World barley production for 1952-53 was forecast at 2,710,- 
000,000 bu. compared with 2,585,000,000 in the previous year 
and a prewar average of 2,365,000,000 bu. Substantial increases 
occurred in most areas, except the U.S.S.R., with Canada show- 
ing a striking increase. Acreage increased to 119,910,000 ac., 
compared with 115,560,000 ac. in 1951 and 116,370,000 ac. 
prewar. Gh KeeR®) 


Baseball. Charles Dillon (Casey) Stengel piloted the New 
York Yankees to their fourth straight American league pennant 
and fourth straight world championship. He was the second 
manager in history to win four consecutive pennants and world 
titles. Only Joe McCarthy before him had turned the trick. 
Stengel had won both crowns in the first four years he was the 
manager of the New York club, despite the fact that as a major 
league manager before joining the Yankees, he had in nine years 


During the 1952 major league baseball season, 
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seen unable to place a team in the first division. 

Player, Manager Changes.—Two new managers graced the 
American league scene when the 1952 season got under way. 
Rogers Hornsby was in charge of the St. Louis Browns, taking 
over for James (Zach) Taylor who had held the post when the 
Browns were purchased by Bill Veeck. Hornsby had led Beau- 
mont to a title in the Texas league and followed that by guiding 
Seattle to a title in 1951. The other new manager was Lou 
Boudreau, who began the 1952 campaign as Boston Red Sox 
manager, having taken over for Steve O’Neill. His past-per- 
formance chart showed that as manager for the Cleveland In- 
dians for nine years, Boudreau had won one pennant and world 
championship (1948) and had finished in the first division six 
times. 

The season was less than two months old when Hornsby had 
a parting of the ways with the Browns. Named to take over for 
Hornsby was Marty Marion. ‘Mr. Shortstop,” as Marion was 
known, had managed the St. Louis Cardinals the year before. 
When the Cardinals decided not to renew his contract after 1951, 
the Browns had signed him as player-coach. 

Hornsby was not the only American league manager who did 
not retain his post until the season reached its conclusion. De- 
troit manager Robert (Red) Rolfe, who had starred at third 
base with the New York Yankees from 1934 through 1942, 
stepped down in favour of Detroit pitcher Freddie Hutchinson. 
Hutchinson first joined the Tigers in 1939. 

The National league, too, saw changes in managers. Eddie 
Stanky started the 1952 season as the manager of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, after relieving Marty Marion following the conclu- 
sion of the 1951 season, although Marion had led the St. Louis 
team to a third place finish in 1951. Stanky was the only 
National league manager to start the season as a rookie pilot. 

However, before the season came to a finale, other changes 
had been made. Tommy Holmes, who had taken over as field 
pilot for the Boston Braves after the 1951 season was under way, 
was relieved of his command. In his place, Boston owners in- 
stalled Charlie Grimm, the baseball player who had gained fame 
two decades before while playing first base for the Chicago Cubs. 
“Jolly Cholly” had led the Milwaukee Brewers to a champion- 
ship in the American association in 1951. Holmes was later hired 
by the Brooklyn Dodgers as a pinch-hitting specialist. At the 
season’s end he returned to the Boston organization as manager 
of their Milwaukee Brewers club. 

Eddie Sawyer, the man who had managed the Philadelphia 
Phillies ‘Whiz Kids” of 1950, was informed during the year that 
the front office was not pleased with his efforts. Sawyer’s suc- 
cessor was Steve O’Neill, who the season before had seen service 
as manager of the Boston Red Sox. 

James (Luke) Sewell was another National league manager 
who started the 1952 season at the helm of a club (Cincinnati), 
but did not remain in that post to see the season come to an 
end. In his stead came Rogers Hornsby, the former St. Louis 
Browns pilot. Billy Meyer remained in command of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates until the season was over, but shortly before its 
demise Meyer announced that he had resigned. It had been a dis- 
mal year for Meyer, who had been named “manager of the year” 
in 1948 for bringing home the Pittsburgh club in fourth place. 
His 1952 team suffered 112 losses while winning only 42 games. 

The season had progressed less than a month when the New 
York Yankees moved into the trading market in an attempt to 
defend their world championship. Jackie Jensen, a young out- 
fielder who had gained national fame as an All-American football 
player at the University of California, and Frank (Spec) Shea, 
a right-handed pitcher who had been unable to present a winning 
pitching record since 1947 in either the minors or the majors, 
were sent by the Yankees to the Washington Senators. In return, 


JOE DiMAGGIO, centre fielder for the New York Yankees for 13 years, at 
Yankee headquarters after announcing his retirement as a player in Dec. 1951. 
He made his TV debut in April 1952 in Joe DiMaggio’s Dugout, a weekly 
series of televised films about baseball 


the Yankees received the contract of Irv Noren, a left-handed 
hitting outfielder who had hit .279 the year before with the Sen- 
ators. The Senators traded away another of their outfielders in a 
deal with the Chicago White Sox. This time it was Sam Mele, 
a right-handed hitter. For Mele, Washington received the fleet- 
footed outfielder, Jim Busby, and second baseman Mel Hoder- 
lein. In June the Detroit Tigers and Boston Red Sox got together 
and made a nine-player deal. Detroit gave up third baseman 
George Kell, who had led the American league in hitting in 1949, 
shortstop Johnny Lipon, outfielder Walter (Hoot) Evers and 
pitcher Paul (Dizzy) Trout. For the four Detroit players, Bos- 
ton handed over five men on their roster, including first base- 
man Walter Dropo, infielder Johnny Pesky, third baseman Fred 
Hatfield, outfielder Don Lenhardt and left-handed pitcher Bill 
Wight. The Chicago White Sox obtained Jim Rivera, an out- 
fielder, who had been White Sox property before being traded to 
the St. Louis Browns in 1951, and catcher Darrell Johnson from 
the Browns. In return for the pair, the Browns received out- 
fielder Ray Coleman and the rights to catcher J. W. Porter. 
Shortly after the season reached the halfway point, the New 
York Yankees obtained left-handed pitcher Johnny Schmitz from 
the Brooklyn Dodgers in a waiver deal. Another waiver transac- 
tion took place between the Detroit Tigers and St. Louis Browns, 
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this one involving eight men. The two principal participants 
were right-handed pitcher Ned Garver, who won 20 games for 
the Browns in 1951, and Detroit outfielder Vic Wertz. The 
Cleveland Indians gave up infielder Johnny Berardino and cash 
for shortstop George Strickland and right-handed hurler Ted 
Wilks of the Pittsburgh Pirates. Ray Scarborough, right-handed 
pitcher, was shipped from the Boston Red Sox to the New York 
Yankees for cash. The Yankees obtained another pitcher when 
they sent Johnny Schmitz and cash to the Cincinnati Reds for 
right-hander Ewell Blackwell. The Cincinnati Reds obtained 
outfielder Wally Westlake and infielder Eddie Kazak from the 
St. Louis Cardinals in exchange for first baseman-outfielder Dick 
Sisler and shortstop Virgil Stallcup. Westlake was not with Cin- 
cinnati long before he was dealt to the Cleveland Indians in a 
cash deal. Right-handed hurler Emory (Bubba) Church was 
obtained from the Philadelphia Phillies by the Reds for John 
Wyrostek, a first baseman and outfielder, and southpaw Kent 
Peterson. The Reds also picked up two outfielders in cash trans- 
actions. Willard Marshall was purchased from the Boston Braves 
and Cal Abrams was obtained from the Brooklyn Dodgers. The 
New York Giants handed over $50,000 and hurler Sheldon Jones 
to the Boston Braves for outfielder-third baseman Bob Elliott. 

Individual Performances.—Stan Musial of the St. Louis 
Cardinals won the 1952 National league batting title with a .336 
(unofficial) mark. It was the sixth time that “Stan the Man” 
had captured the title and put him within reach of the National 
league record of eight batting titles set by Honus Wagner. 
Hank Sauer of the Chicago Cubs and Ralph Kiner of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates tied for the home-run crown with 37 (unofficial) 
homers each. For Kiner it marked the seventh consecutive year 
that he had led or tied for the National league home-run title. 
Sauer also won the runs-batted-in crown with 121 (unofficial). 
In the American league Ferris Fain of the Philadelphia Athletics 
took his second straight hitting title with a .327 (unofficial) 
average. Larry Doby of the Cleveland Indians was top home-run 
producer in the league with 32 (unofficial). His teammate, Al 
Rosen, won the runs-batted-in contest with 105 (unofficial). 

Relief pitcher Hoyt Wilhelm of the New York Giants cap- 
tured the earned-run average title in the National league. He 
had 2.43 (unofficial). The pitcher with the best earned-run aver- 
age in the American league was Allie Reynolds of the New 
York Yankees, who had a mark of 2.06 (unofficial). There were 
six 20-game winners. Robin Roberts of the Philadelphia Phillies 
was the only National league pitcher to enter the charmed circle 
with 28 victories. The American leaguers were: Bobby Shantz 
of Philadelphia (24), Early Wynn of Cleveland (23), Mike 
Garcia of Cleveland (22), Bob Lemon of Cleveland (22) and 
Allie Reynolds (20). 

Three no-hitters were hurled during the 1952 season. Virgil 
Trucks of the Detroit Tigers threw two no-hitters, the first 
coming on May 15 against the Washington Senators and the 
second on Aug. 25 against the New York Yankees. The third no- 
hitter was hurled by Carl Erskine of the Brooklyn Dodgers. On 
June 19 he held the Chicago Cubs hitless in a game interrupted 
by rain. 

The armed services interrupted the careers of some of the 
game’s stars. Ted Williams, a captain in the marine air corps 
reserve, was called back to duty shortly after the season got 
under way. Facing a tour of duty which could carry through the 
1953 baseball season, the Boston Red Sox outfielder announced 
it was doubtful that he would resume playing upon his discharge 
because of his age. If the military did ring down the curtain on 
the career of Williams prematurely, the records he had amassed 
while in major league ball still ranked him as one of the great 
sluggers in the game’s history. Williams was not the only 
American league star lost to the services. The New York Yankees 
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lost second baseman Jerry Coleman and pitcher Tom Morgan. 
Bob Kennedy of the Cleveland Indians was also called into 
service. 

In the National league the 1951 pennant winner, the New 
York Giants, had the services of Willie Mays, 1951 “rookie of 
the year,” for only a short time during 1952 before he was 
drafted. The Brooklyn Dodgers were also hard hit by the mili- 
tary draft when they lost their fireballing right-hander, Don 
Newcombe. 

All Star Game.—Shibe park, Philadelphia, was the site of 
the 19th annual All Star game, which the National league took 
by a 3-2 score. A total of 32,785 fans turned out to witness the 
spectacle. Hank Sauer of the Chicago Cubs provided the victory 
margin for the National league team with a two-run homer. 
Jackie Robinson of the Brooklyn Dodgers also homered for the 
National league. Bob Rush of the Chicago Cubs was given credit 
for the victory, while the losing pitcher was Bob Lemon of the 
Cleveland Indians. Bobby Shantz of the Philadelphia Athletics 
turned in a great performance in the one inning he pitched by 
striking out the three men he faced, Carroll (Whitey) Lockman 
of the New York Giants, Jackie Robinson of the Dodgers and 
Stan Musial of the St. Louis Cardinals. The game was delayed 
because of rain and after five innings of play were completed 
the proceedings were held up. After a 56-min. delay the umpires 
were forced to call the game. It was the seventh victory in the 
series for the National leaguers, who had lost 12 of the annual 
meetings. 

Major League Races.—The Cleveland Indians in the Amer- 
ican league and the New York Giants in the National league 
were the preseason favourites of many observers to take the 
pennants in their respective leagues. The Indians’ pitching staff 
came through with three 20-games-plus winners and the hitting 
was good enough, but the infield play of the club was not of high 
enough calibre to capture the pennant flag. The New York 
Yankees were without the services of the retired Joe DiMaggio 
and it was the general belief that they could not repeat in 1952. 
However, on Aug. 23 the Yankees defeated the Indians to take 
the lead until the race was over. The Chicago White Sox were 
a threat for some time and the Washington Senators and Phila- 
delphia Athletics had a knack of winning so-called big games 
from the leaders. In the National league, the New York Giants 
appeared to be stronger than the 1951 edition of their team. 
Their pitching looked better than in the preceding year. The 
Brooklyn Dodgers, however, were not to be denied. Things did 
not look good for the Flatbush team when they lost Don New- 
combe, their 20-game winner of 1951, to the armed forces. The 
Giants on the other hand were hit with two crippling blows. 
Monte Irvin suffered a compound fracture of his right ankle 
during the exhibition season, and Willie Mays, the spark plug of 
1951, was called to the army. The Dodgers moved into undis- 
puted possession of first place on June 1 and never gave up the 
lead throughout the remainder of the season. In both leagues it 
was a two-club race with the Yankees outlasting the Indians and 
the Dodgers proving too much for the Giants. The St. Louis 
Cardinals made a late season move for the title in the senior 
circuit, but their surge was too late to prove effective. 


Final Major League Standings, 1952 


National League American League 


Club Won Lost Pet. Club Won Lost. “Pets 
Brooklyn. . . . » 96 CVG | Moe a New York... . 95 5 -61 
NewYork 3.5 3s. 92 C2 597 Cleveland. . . . eK a1 re 
Stalouis;<armiom cine 88 66.571 Chicago wumieenre 81 73) See 
Philadelphia . . . 87 67 ~=.565 Philadelphia . . . 9-79 75. ~ Ot 
Chicago Pe aire Re rae Tie S00) Washington . . . 78 76 = .506 
Cincinnatlewescne 69 85 448 Boston) s aos. + 76 78 AGA 
Boston Al te eh GEG) 64 89 418 Stiilouis! Jeirels 64 90 =«~.416 
Pittsburgh . . . 42 1 N)25 9.273) Detroitits vo vertey. 50 104. 32 


World Series.—The 1952 world series was a give-and-take 


MICKEY MANTLE of the New York Yankees watching the ball sail over the 
head of third baseman Bobby Morgan of the Brooklyn Dodgers. The ball was 
relayed by the shortstop after Mantle tripled to centre field in the fourth game 
of the 1952 world series. The Yankees won the game 2-0, and took the series, 
four games to three 


battle right down to the last out in the seventh and final game, 
with the New York Yankees coming home with their fourth 
straight series victory. It was the r1gth series in which the 
Yankees had participated and it was the 15th time they had tri- 
umphed in the classic. Rookie Joe Black went to the mound in 
the first game for the Dodgers, the second relief pitcher in the 
history of the series to start in the opening game. His foe was 
Allie Reynolds of the Yanks. Black held the New York team to 
six hits as the Dodgers walked away with the opener by a 4-2 
score. In the second game, Casey Stengel nominated Vic Raschi 
to tie the series. Raschi came through, giving up one run on only 
three hits as the Yankees won 7-1. Carl Erskine started for the 
Dodgers and suffered the loss. Game number three saw the scene 
shift from Ebbet’s field to Yankee stadium. Once again the 
Dodgers took the lead when they scored a 5-3 win. Elwin 
(Preacher) Roe started for the Dodgers and went all the way, 
giving up six hits to gain the decision. Ed Lopat had been Casey 
Stengel’s starting choice but the loser did not finish the game. 
The nip-and-tuck battle followed the pattern in the fourth game 
as the Yankees again tied up the series. It was Allie Reynolds 
against Joe Black on the mound as it had been in the first game. 
This time, however, Reynolds turned the Dodgers back as he 
racked up the only shutout of the series and the Yankees won, 
2-0. Johnny Mize clouted his second home run in as many days 
in the game. 

Perhaps the greatest game of the series was the fifth contest. 
The Dodgers won this one, 6-5, in 11 innings to take the lead 


for the third time. Carl Erskine started for the Dodgers and 
went all the way. Although he was rapped for five runs in the 
fifth inning, he retired 19 in a row after that, to gain credit for 
the game. Ewell (The Whip) Blackwell started for the Yankees 
but was taken out for a pinch-hitter in the big Yankee fifth 
inning. The spree put the Yankees ahead 5-4 at the time. Edwin 
(Duke) Snider had homered in the top of the fifth with a man 
on to push the Brooklyn lead to 4-o when the Yanks came to 
bat. The biggest blow of the Yank uprising was Johnny Mize’s 
three-run homer. It was Mize’s 2,oooth hit in the majors, includ- 
ing world series and All Star games. Duke Snider came through 
with a run-producing single in the seventh to tie the game at 5-5. 
The two teams battled through the eighth, ninth and tenth 
innings unable to score. In the 11th, Snider (who was the hero 
of the Brooklyn cause throughout the series) sent a double to 
right-centre to give Brooklyn the deciding one-run edge. The 
losing pitcher was Johnny Sain. Back at Ebbets field, the New 
York team tied the series for the third time by edging Brooklyn, 
3-2. Vic Raschi was the winner although he had to have as- 
sistance from Allie Reynolds in the eighth inning. In the seventh 
and final game, Ed Lopat was the starting pitcher for the 
Yankees while Joe Black was Brooklyn’s choice. The Yankees 
won, 4-2, and Black was charged with the loss. Allie Reynolds, 
who came into the game in the fourth inning for Lopat, was the 
winner. Vic Raschi was called in to help Reynolds and finally 
Bob Kuzava hurled no-hit, no-run ball for two and two-thirds 
innings to save the game for Reynolds and give the Yankees 
their fourth straight world crown. 

A total of 340,906 fans attended the seven games, and receipts 
totalled $1,622,753.01. Of the total, the players’ share was $500,- 
003.28. Each Yank full share amounted to $5,982.65, while the 
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losing Dodgers’ full shares were each worth $4,200.64. 

Hall of Fame.—Two new members were elected to baseball’s 
Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, N.Y. Paul (Big Poison) Waner, 
who had starred for the Pittsburgh Pirates, and Harry Heil- 
mann, an all-time great of the Detroit Tigers. 

Attendance.—Attendance at major league parks fell off 
approximately 1,500,000 during 1952 compared with the mark 
set in 1951. The New York Yankees suffered the biggest drop. 
The St. Louis Browns showed the largest increase. 


American League 


Club 1952 1951 
NEIGH A a Go Ged y- Chlath (O. .De Oe 1,629,665 1,950,107 
Glevelendircue cs ver sites (eves sl eonesiae 1,444,607 1,704,984 
GNEGGO se} onc. she. at st eene : 1,231,675 1,328,234 
Bostonimmicisetesavdvie teller toile c) Te 55750) 1,312,282 
xii tf ot oO OO Oo mn oO ° 1,026,846 1,132,641 
WashingfOns «  « sos) « tells : 699,457 695,167 
Philadelphia . . « « © « © « «© « ° $27,100 465,469 
peters o mm cowenG oO Go 6 518,796 293,790 

Total cpretietsunetie se) heme: one iiciae 5 . 8,293,896 8,882,674 

National League 

Brooklysive)) oat (si /6) vesia ie nete Solera SP ielseure = 1,088,600 1,282,628 
ChicGGOrees) aus, or ©) lwo: ss - 1,033,839 894,415 
New Yorkie, 4 “s Nel es eure us on eee ; 985,011 1,059,539 
SOM G5 ooo Oo oD eo : 913,222 1,013,429 
Philadelphia (ss « iteien teeters . 755,417 937,658 
PURSE URGI cs icc. 6: iets eh otcae 0 686,674 980,590 
Gincinnatilncne. sc) eer eueen ne 2 607,681 588,268 
Boston. css: ca Collomiei a)’ ° 281,278 487,475 

ORG (opted (ep/ab oa ol aakeaen a) Cao MicaMer eh soils st 6,351,722 7,244,002 


The Minor Leagues.—The pennant and play-off winners in 
the 43 minor leagues operating in 1952 are given in the table 
following. Rochester of the International league defeated Kan- 
sas City of the American association four games to three in the 
little world series. The Dixie series was won by Memphis of the 
Southern association over Shreveport, Texas league, four games 


to two. 


*Second-h 


Basket 


Final Minor 1952 Winners 


league 


Pacific Coast 
American association 
International 
Southern 

Texas 

Eastern 

Sally 

Western 

Western International 
Big State 

Carolina 

Florida International 
Gulf Coast 
Inter-State 

*Piedmont 

Three-! 

Tri-State 
Arizona-Texas 
California 

Cotton States 
Evangeline 

Longhorn 

Northern 

Pioneer 

Provincial 

Southwest International 
*Western association 
West Texas-New Mexico 
Alabama-Florida 
Appalachian 

Coastal Plain 

Florida State 
Georgia-Florida 
Georgia State 
K-O-M 

Kitty 

Mississippi-Ohio Valley 
Mountain States 
North Carolina State 


Pony 

Sooner State 
Western Carolina 
Wisconsin State 


alf standings. 


Pennant Winner 


Hollywood (Calif.) 
Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Montreal (Que.) 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Dallas (Tex.) 
Albany (N.Y.) 
Columbia (S.C.) 
Denver (Colo.) 
Victoria (B.C.) 
Temple (Tex.) 
Raleigh (N.C.) 
Miami (Fla.) 
Port Arthur (Tex.) 
Hagerstown (Md.) 
Norfolk (Va.) 
Evansville (Ind.) 
Gastonia (N.C.) 
Juarez (Mex.) 
Fresno (Calif.) 
Meridian (Miss.) 
Crowley (La.) 
Odessa (Tex.) 
Superior (Wis.) 
Pocatello (Ida.) 
St. Hyacinthe (Que.) 
Tijuana (Mex.) 
Joplin (Mo.) 
Clovis (N.M.) 
Ozark (Ala.) 
Johnson City (Tenn.) 
Kinston (N.C.) 
Deiand (Fla.) 
Valdosta (Ga.) 
Eastman (Ga.) 
lola (Kan.) 
Fulton (Ky.) 
Danville (Ill.) 
Hazard (Ky.) 
High Point- 
Thomasville (N C.) 
Hamilton (Ont.) 
McAlester (Okla.) 
Lincoln (N.C.) 
Sheboygan (Wis.) 


Play-off Winner 
(no play-offs) 
Kansas City (Mo.) 
Rochester (N.Y.) 
Memphis (Tenn.) 
Shreveport (La.) 
Binghamton (N.Y.) 
Montgomery (Ala.) 
Denver 
(no play-offs) 
Tyler (Tex.) 
Reidsville (N.C.) 
Miami 
Harlingen (Tex.) 
Hagerstown 
Richmond (Va.) 
Terre Haute (Ind.) 
Charlotte (N.C.) 
(no play-offs) 
Fresno 
Meridian 
Crowley 
Midland (Tex.) 
Superior 
Idaho Falls (Ida.) 
Quebec (Que.) 
(no play-offs) 

(no play-offs) 
Amarillo (Tex.) 
Ozark 

Welch (W.Va.) 
Edenton (N.C.) 
Palatka (Fla.) 
Albany (Ga.) 
Vidalia (Ga.) 
Miami (Okia.) 
Madisonville (Ky.) 
Decatur (Ill.) 
Harlan (Ky ) 


Mooresville (N.C.) 
Jamestown (N.Y.) 
McAlester 

Shelby (N.C.) 

(no play-offs) 


(J. Br.) 


hall The National Collegiate Athletic association 
* basketball championships proved one of the high- 
lights of the 1951-52 season, and when the long tourney at 
Seattle, Wash., had ended, the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
was perched on top as the titleholder. Kansas, which previously 


# 


BASKETBALL 


SOVIET (dark shirt) and U.S. players jumping for the ball during the Olympic 
basketball match on July 28, 1952, at Helsinki, Fin. The U.S. team defeaied 
the soviets, 86-58 


had captured the Big Seven conference crown, gained the laurels 
by routing St. John’s of Brooklyn, N.Y., 80-63, before 11,700 
fans. Clyde Lovellette contributed 33 points to the winners’ 
total, which was a record high for a N.C.A.A. final. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, which qualified for the tournament 
by annexing the Western conference championship, turned back 
the University of Santa Clara, Calif., 67-64, in the consolation 
game for third place. ‘ 

St. John’s scored one of the season’s major upsets on its way 
to the final round, winning the right to represent the east in the 
play-offs by toppling the University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
which had run up 23 consecutive victories, by a score of 64—57 
before 11,200 spectators at Raleigh, N.C. 

The Kansas Jayhawks qualified for the trip to Seattle by 
halting St. Louis university, 74-55, in their regional final at 
Kansas City, Mo. Illinois set back a good Duquesne university 
team, 74-68, at Chicago, Ill., to advance, while Santa Clara 
qualified by surviving the Pacific coast sectional eliminations 
with the University of California at Los Angeles, the University 
of Wyoming and Oklahoma City university. 

Kansas continued its sparkling play in the Olympic trials. 
The Jayhawks beat Southwest Missouri State college, Spring- 
field, Mo., champions of the National Association of Intercol- 
legiate Basketball, 92-65, while the Phillips 66 Oilers of Bartles- 
ville, Okla., eliminated another Amateur Athletic union rival, 
the Fibber McGee and Molly quintet of Hollywood, Calif., 50- 
48, in the quarter-finals played at Kansas City. Meanwhile, the 
Caterpillar Diesels of Peoria, Ill., the A.A.U. rulers, defeated 
the United States Air Force All-Stars of Tinker field, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., 71-67, and La Salle college of Philadelphia, Pa., 
ousted St. John’s, 71-62, in the preliminary trials in New York 
city. Kansas and the Caterpillars then fought their way to the 
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final with victories at New York’s Madison Square Garden. A 
crowd of 11,179 saw the Jayhawks conquer La Salle, 70-65, 
as Lovellette scored 40 points. Kansas rallied from a 38-25 
deficit to gain its victory. The Peoria quintet then subdued the 
Phillips 66 Oilers, 64-50. The Olympic final proved one of the 
season’s top games, with Peoria turning back Kansas, 62-60, 
on a field goal in the last 50 seconds by Howie Williams, 
former Purdue ace. The Oilers routed La Salle, 92-58, in the 
consolation final. 

Seven members of the Kansas team, led by Lovellette, five 
of the Caterpillars and two of the Oilers were among those 
selected for the United States Olympic squad. 

Earlier in the campaign La Salle had taken honours in the 
national invitation tournament at Madison Square Garden, win- 
ning the big prize with a 75-64 triumph over the University of 
Dayton in the last round as 18,485 looked on. St. Bonaventure 
university furnished a surprise by upsetting Duquesne, 48-31, 
in the consolation final. 

The Caterpillar Diesels captured the national Amateur Ath- 
letic union championship by upsetting the Phillips 66 Oilers, 66- 
53, in the final of the tournament at Denver, Colo. Howie 
Williams paced the victors with 20 points. The Hanes Hosiery 
team of Winston-Salem, N.C., retained the women’s A.A.U. 
title by defeating the A.I.C. sextet of Davenport, Ia., 49-23, 
at Wichita, Kan. 

Other major champions included Princeton, Eastern Inter- 
collegiate league; U.C.L.A., Pacific coast; Kentucky, South- 
eastern; North Carolina State, Southern; Illinois, Western; 
St. Louis, Missouri valley; Texas Christian, Southwest; Kansas, 
Big Seven; Wyoming, Skyline Six; Montana State and Colorado 
State (tied), Rocky Mountain; New Mexico A. & M. and West 
Texas State (tied), Border; Marquette, National Catholic In- 
vitation; Southwest Missouri State, National Association Inter- 
collegiate (N.A.I.B.); Virginia Union, Central A.A. tournament; 
West Virginia State, Central A.A. regular season; Western 
Ontario, Canadian intercollegiate. 

Kentucky, Southeastern champion for the 13th time, was 
selected as the top college five of the country in both the Asso- 
ciated Press and United Press polls, prior to the season’s late 
tournaments. The Wildcats’ worst setback came on Aug. 11, 
1952, when they were suspended from Southeastern conference 
basketball for one year, the league ruling two Kentucky players 
ineligible because of professionalism. 

The Minneapolis Lakers won professional honours by con- 
quering the New York Knickerbockers in the finals of the Na- 
tional Basketball association play-offs, four games to three. The 
Lakers took the seventh and deciding contest on their home 
court, 82-65. The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Barons triumphed in the 
American league. (See also OLyMPIc GAMES.) CT VyHs) 


_Basutoland: sce British SouTH AFRICAN TERRITORIES. 


: . I9OI— , Cuban army officer and 
) Batista, Fulgencio ena Pas was born on Jan. 16 
at Banes, Oriente province, Cuba, the son of a truck gardener. 
He had little formal schooling and as a youth worked as a 
| ‘mechanic and tailor’s apprentice. He joined the Cuban army in 
1921 but remained an obscure enlisted man until he began to 
take part in the various uprisings of 1931-33 against the dic- 
_tatorship of Gerardo Machado. With Machado’s final downfall 
in 1933, Batista, still an army sergeant, rose to a position of 
‘national power almost overnight. The new revolutionary govern- 
-ment appointed him army chief of staff, and in this position 
Batista became the virtual dictator of Cuba for the next seven 
“years. In Dec. 1939 he announced that he would be a candidate 
in the presidential election the following year. His opponent, 


Ramon Grau San Martin, was easily defeated and Batista was 
inaugurated on Oct. 10, 1940. During World War II he co- 
operated fully with the United States and other western powers, 
declaring war on Japan Dec. 9, 1941, and on Germany and 
Italy three days later. In June 1944 his hand-picked candidate 
to succeed him, Carlos Saladrigas y Zayas, was defeated by 
Grau, and Batista went into political retirement. 

In a surprise coup staged March 10, 1952, Batista regained 
absolute power in Cuba by overthrowing the government of 
Pres. Carlos Prio Socarras, whom he accused of corruption and 
dictatorial tendencies. Batista proclaimed himself chief of state 
and prime minister, suspended the 1940 constitution and can- 
celled the presidential elections which had been scheduled for 
June 1. 

Batista was made provisional president April 4 and proceeded 
thereafter to strengthen his political grip on the country. 


Ba lJ (1887- ), Burmese statesman and lawyer, was born 

on May 26 and was educated at the American Baptist 
Mission school, Bassein, Burma, at the Government Collegiate 
school, Rangoon, at Rangoon college and at Trinity hall, Cam- 
bridge. He was called to the English bar in 1913, and in the 
same year was enrolled as an advocate of the chief court of 
Lower Burma. In 1922 he became the first full-time public 
prosecutor of Rangoon. After a period as a district and sessions 
judge at Pyapon (1923-30), he was appointed to the bench 
of the high court, Rangoon, and continued to hold office in 
that court until 1948; he was noted for his efforts to safe- 
guard the interests of his fellow countrymen during the Japan- 
ese occupation. 

Ba U took a prominent part in the drafting of the consti- 
tution of the independent union of Burma, and when the 
republic was proclaimed on Jan. 4, 1948, he became its first 
chief justice. 

At a joint session of the Burmese parliament on March 12, 
1952, Ba U was elected to succeed the first president of the 
union, Sao Shwe Thaik, in that office. 


Bauxite: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
Bechuanaland Protectorate: sce BritisH SoUTH AFRICAN 
TERRITORIES. 

Beef: see MEAT. 

Beer: see BREWING AND BEER. 


: : . The Belgian colonial empire 
Belgian Colonial Empire. consists of the colony of the 
Congo in central Africa and the adjacent trust territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi administered with the Congo. Total area: about 
925,907 sq.mi. Total pop. (1951 est.): 15,237,000. Areas, pop- 
ulations, capital towns, status and governors of the separate 
territories are given in the table. 

History.—On Jan. 1, 1952, Léo Pétillon succeeded Eugéne 
Jungers as governor general. To emphasize that economic activ- 
ity of the Belgian Congo and of the trust territory Ruanda- 
Urundi was intended for their benefit, the Belgian government 
created independent banks for the issue of bank notes. The 
ten-year plan for the development of natural resources was 
ratified by the Belgian parliament on May 27, and the minister 
of the colonies was authorized to affect an extra amount of 


Belgian Colonial Empire 


Area Population 
Country (In sq. mi.) (1951 est.) Capital Status Governor 
Belgian Congo 904,991 11,332,000 Léopoldville © Colony Léo Pétillon, 
(ne. 66, 078 governor general 
uro peans) 
Ruanda- | 20,916 ae 905, 000 Usumbura* [ier Claeys-Bouuvaert, 
Urundi (incl, trust a governor 
Europeans) tory 


*Principal town of Ruanda, Kigali; principal town of Urundi, Kitega. 
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20,000,000 fr. in 1952 for its fulfilment. Hydroelectric under- 
takings were pursued in the Katanga province and the linking 
of the Katanga and northern Rhodesian power stations was pre- 
pared. Work was also going ahead at the military base at Kamina 
in the Lualaba district for the defense of the uranium fields and 
the training of Belgian air force, airborne units and commandos. 
The defense of the mouth of the Congo river in the Atlantic 
ocean was organized at Banana, where a jetty for disembarka- 
tion and barracks were built. The monthly average of Belgian 
exports to its overseas territories during the first half year of 
1952 amounted to 578,500,000 fr. compared with 450,000,000 fr. 
during the corresponding period in 1951; the monthly average 
for Belgian imports from its overseas territories was 822,100,000 
fr. in 1952 and 836,000,000 fr. in 1951. (COVESETESS 2) 


Finance.—Budget: Congo (1951 est.) revenue 5,125,500,000 fr., expen- 
diture 4,963,500,000 fr.; (1952 est.) revenue 6,473,200,000 fr., expendi- 
ture 6,259,100,000 fr. Ruanda-Urundi (1951 est.): revenue 321,300,000 
fr., expenditure 363,900,000 fr. Monetary unit: Congolese franc, nomi- 
nally an independent currency, actually at par with the Belgian franc, and 
with an exchange rate (Aug. 1952) of 50.38 fr. to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—Congo and Ruanda-Urundi: (1950) imports, 10,962,- 
400,000 fr., exports 13,378,400,000 fr.; (1951) imports 15,419,600,000 
fr., exports 19,876,900,000 fr. 

Transport and Communications——Congo and Ruanda-Urundi: Roads 
(1950) 71,420 mi. Railways (1950) 2,896 mi. Waterways (1949) 7,480 
mi. Licensed motor vehicles (Congo only, Dec. 1951): cars 13,540; 
commercial vehicles 16,960. 

Agriculture-—Principal products, Congo and Ruanda-Urundi (1950, 
metric tons): palm oil (exports) 132,039; palm kernels (exports) 85,772; 
maize 336,634; timber (exports) 105,233; (1951, metric tons) gum copal 
(exports) 14,227; cotton 45,700; coffee 35,393. 

Mineral Production—Congo and Ruandi-Urundi (1951, metric tons if 
not otherwise stated): copper, metal 191,959; tin, metal 16,947; cobalt 
5.715; gold (fine ounces) 350,000; silver 118; (1950, metric tons if not 
otherwise stated) manganese ore 16,990; tungsten 93; cadmium (kg.) 29, 
zinc concentrates 129,869; coal 159,967; diamonds (carats) 10,147,571. 


Belgian Congo: see BeLcIaAN CoLoNIAL EMPIRE. 


* A kingdom of western Europe, Belgium is bounded 
Belgium. southwest by France, north by the Netherlands and 
east by Germany and Luxembourg. Area: 11,783 sq.mi. Pop.: 
(1947 census) 8,512,195; (1951 est.) 8,678,000. Language 
(1930): Flemish (Dutch) 42.92%, French 37.56%, German 
0.85%, Flemish and French 12.92%, German and French 0.83%. 
Religion: mainly Roman Catholic. Chief towns (pop., 1948 est.; 
first figure including suburbs, second figure commune only): 
Brussels (cap., 1,296,687; 185,112); Antwerp (chief port, 794,- 
280; 266,636); Liége (573,176; 156,664); Charleroi (445,229; 
26,262); Ghent (442,792; 166,797) ; Namur (215,069; 31,637); 
Bruges (200,850; 52,984). Ruler, King Baudouin I; prime min- 
isters in 1952: Joseph Pholien and (from Jan. 15) Jean van 
Houtte. 

History.—King Baudouin, who on July 17, 1951, became the 
fifth king of the Belgians after his father’s abdication, made 
the first joyeuse entrée of his reign on May 24, 1952, by visit- 
ing Antwerp. Afterward he made his entrée at Liége, Ghent and 
Namur and it was decided that the tradition of visiting the 
principal town of each province should be continued the next 
year. The joyeuse entrée meant recognition of the freedom of 
the citizen by the highest dignitary and enabled the expression 
of the people’s loyalty. Everywhere there was an enthusiastic 
reception although the division of public opinion, which was 
acute when King Leopold returned, was still smouldering. It 
flared up in Feb. 1952 when confusion took place between the 
palace services and the prime minister’s office on the announce- 
ment that the king, who since his accession to the throne had 
paid no official visits abroad, had delegated his brother Prince 
Albert to attend the funeral of King George VI. In the house 
of representatives the opposition declared that the young king 
was not receiving adequate advice and the government was 
defeated on a vote on a motion of regrets. 

Political—In Jan. 1952 Joseph Pholien, the prime minister, 
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was compelled by his own party, the Christian Social party, to 
resign and Jean van Houtte became his successor. The Christian 
Social party, which retained a majority of 4 in the house and 
of 7 in the senate, felt that some ministers who had been dis- 
missed because of their lukewarm attitude in defending King 
Leopold during the 1950 royal crisis might return to office to 
consolidate the party’s unity. Changes in the economic policy 
were also urged. Only one former minister was reinstated, Jean 
Duvieusart, who became minister of economic affairs. In August, 
Albert Coppe, minister of reconstruction, resigned to become 
vice-president of the High Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community and was not replaced. In September, Pholien, 
who had been kept in the cabinet as minister of justice, was 
forced to resign because of violent protests against the reprieve 
of a Belgian collaborator who had been sentenced to death for 
cruelty in a concentration camp. 

The government faced another storm in July, when disorders 
occurred in several Walloon battalions and the Socialist trade 
unions organized strikes to protest the two-year period of mili- 
tary service. The other member countries of the European De- 
fense Community, in August at the Paris conference, declined 
to agree on a uniform term of service. The government, there- 
fore, decided to release the Belgian conscripts after 21 months 
but the act providing for a two-year period was not altered and 
Paul van Zeeland, the minister of foreign affairs, stated that the 
government remained convinced of the necessity of a general 
24 months’ service for the organization of an adequate Atlantic 
defense. 

Provisions of the North Atlantic treaty, the Schuman plan, 
the European Defense Community and the proceedings at the 
Consultative assembly of the Council of Europe at Strasbourg 
raised the problem of a revision of the definition of national 
sovereignty in the constitution. The government appointed a 
commission of members of parliament and experts in interna- 
tional affairs to study the question. Two Walloon Socialists 
introduced in the house a bill for a reorganization of Belgium 
on a federal basis. The committee of the house of representa- 
tives, during the preliminary examination, rejected the proposal 
but felt that it nevertheless ought to be discussed in public 
meeting; but the opinion gained ground that revision of the 
constitution was needed for securing the political, language and 
economic interests of Walloons and Flemings in a united 
Belgium. 

International—The charter of the United Nations, the Brus- 
sels treaty and the North Atlantic treaty further governed Bel- 
gium’s foreign policy. The determination to promote interna- 
tional co-operation was reaffirmed when parliament ratified the 
treaty on the Schuman plan. On European co-operation the gov- 
ernment and most of the political leaders were anxious to 
secure British partnership. The so-called small Europe (France, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Luxembourg and Belgium) 
was cautiously approached. As was pointed out by Paul Struye, 
the chairman of the senate, Belgium in its relations with the 
great powers always felt that understanding with Great Britain 
was an essential element of equilibrium. Completion of the eco- 
nomic union between the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxembourg 
was delayed by the prolonged ministerial crisis in the Nether- 
lands following general elections there. Meanwhile, serious ob- 
jections were raised in Belgian industrial circles to abnormal 
competition on the Belgian market resulting from the Nether- 
lands policy of subsidies and differences in wages. Talks took 
place between industrialists of the countries and a conference 
of ministers met on Oct. 7. 

Economic and Financial.—The index of industrial production 
(1936-38=100) stood at 143.4 in Jan. 1952, compared with 
138.2 in Jan. 1951 and 122 in Jan. 1950. Activity decreased in 
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several industries, and in February cotton-weaving mills began 
to work part time. Van Houtte stated that there were 50,000 
permanently unemployed because of the general economic situa- 
tion, and 25,000 because of structural factors. He announced 
measures to promote new industries in the affected areas and to 
prospect the American markets. Difficulties resulting from the 
Belgian creditor position with the European Payments union 
were removed in June at the meeting of the Council of Min- 
isters in Paris, when Belgium agreed to buy arms from Great 
Britain and France and was promised substantial U.S. “offshore” 
purchases. (See also EvuropEAN Union; NortH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ORGANIZATION.) (MOH. SF) 


Education.—Schools (Dec. 31, 1950): elementary, infant 4,072, pupils 
297,089; primary 8,732, pupils 769,968; primary, adult 282, pupils 4,054; 
secondary, state, lower grade 278, pupils 50,318; secondary, state, higher 
grade 120, pupils 57,095; Catholic 449, pupils 67,093. Teachers’ training 
colleges: infant 39, students 2,205; elementary 81, students 9,442; sec- 
ondary 39, students 1,906. Universities (1949-50) 4, students 16,425. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1951) revenue 73,400,000,000 fr., 
expenditure 68,300,000,000 fr.; (1952 est.) balanced at 70,500,000,000 
fr. National debt (Aug. 1951) 246,970,000,000 fr. Currency circulation 
(June 1952) 100,600,000,000 fr. Gold and foreign exchange (Aug. 1952) 
U.S. $1,104,000,000. Bank deposits (June 1952) 70,100,000,000 fr. 
Monetary unit: Belgian franc, with an exchange rate (Aug. 1952) of 
139.39 fr. to the pound and 50.38 fr. to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(Belgo-Luxembourg Economic union, 1951): imports 
127,200,000,000 fr., exports 132,564,000,000 fr. Main sources of imports 
(1951): U.S. 16%; the Netherlands 11%; France 10%; U.K. 8%. 
Main destinations of exports: the Netherlands 18%; U.K. 10%; France 
9%; U.S. 6%. Main imports: machinery and vehicles 12%; raw wool 
and cotton 11%; grains 6%; coal, petroleum and products 8%. Main 
exports: iron, steel and manufactures 21%; thread and fabric 13%; 
nonferrous metals and manufactures 10%; machinery and vehicles 9%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1950): 6,754 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1951): cars 294,797, commercial vehicles 151,480. 
Railways (1951): 3,130 mi.; passenger-miles 7,300,000,000; goods, ton- 
miles 8,000,000,000. Shipping: (July 1951) merchant vessels of 100 gross 
tons and over 203; total tonnage 493,432. Navigable waterways 969 mi. 
Air transport (1951): passenger-miles 192,000,000; cargo ton-miles 12,- 
085,178. Telephones (1951): 687,012. Radio receiving sets (1950): 
1,548,205. 

Agriculture and Fisheries——Main crops (metric tons, 1951): wheat 512,- 
000; barley 270,000; oats 438,000; rye 204,000; potatoes 2,016,000; 
sugar, raw value 267,000; linseed 20,000; rapeseed 5,000. Livestock 
(1951): cattle 15,000,000; sheep 124,000; pigs 1,263,000; horses 242,- 

000s goats 55,000; poultry 15,000,000. Dairy production (1950): butter 
73,000 metric tons; milk 3,452,000,000 litres. Meat production (1951) 
302,000 metric tons. Fisheries (1951): total catch 56,000 metric tons. 

Industry Industrial establishments (Jan. 1948): 248,128; persons 
employed 1,000,010, Fuel and power (1951): coal 29,664,000 metric 
tons; manufactured gas 1,728,000,000 cu.m.; electricity 9,492,000,000 
kw.hr. Raw materials (metric tons, 1951): pig iron 4,848,000; steel 
ingots and castings 5,004,000; copper, smelter 142,000; lead 70,000; zinc 
200,000; tin 8,600; aluminum 1,400. Manufactured goods (metric tons, 
1951): cement 4,392,000; woven cotton fabrics 79,000; cotton yarn 106,- 
000; wool yarn 33,000; rayon filament yarn 12,400; paper and cardboard 

25,900. 
: Re Vicomte Terlinden, Impérialisme et Equilibre (Brussels, 1952); 
Pierre Wigney, Droit constitutionnel (Brussels, 1952). 


_ Benefactions: sce DoNATIONS AND BEQUESTS. 
Benelux: see BeLcium; LuxemBourc; NETHERLANDS. 


1899- , US. marketing special- 
| Benson, Ezra Taft 4 te arb official, was born 
on Aug. 4 in Whitney, Ida. He attended Utah State Agricultural 
college, Logan, Utah (1818-21) and received a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree from Brigham Young university, Provo, Utah, in 
1926. In 1927 he was granted a master of science degree from 
Towa State college, and he spent the next two years farming in 
- southern Idaho. He was employed as an agricultural agent by the 
University of Idaho Extension service until 1930 when he was 
_ placed in charge of economics and marketing work for the state 
| of Idaho. He held this position until 1937 when he took a year’s 
graduate study at the University of California, Berkeley. He was 
executive secretary of the National Council on Farmer Coopera- 
tives (1939-44), and was president of the Washington Stake, 
Church of Jesus Christ Latter Day Saints in Washington, D.C. 
(1940-44). He was appointed vice-chairman of the board of 
trustees of the American Institute of Cooperation in 1943. He 
"was against federal food subsidies and believed that they were a 
cause rather than a preventive of inflation. The farmers regarded 
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him as a conservative because of his attitude toward federal 
assistance to agriculture. He was one of twelve members of the 
council of the Mormon Church. He was selected on Nov. 24, 
1952, in New York city to serve as agriculture secretary in the 
cabinet of President-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Benton William (1900- URS: senator and publisher, 
’ was born on April 1 in Minneapolis, 
Minn. He was graduated from Yale university in 1921. In 1929, 
in partnership with Chester Bowles, he founded the advertising 
agency of Benton and Bowles. 

Benton retired from the agency in 1936, and in 1937 became 
vice-president of The University of Chicago, on a part-time 
basis. At his instance the university acquired Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Inc., in 1943. He financed the company, became 
chairman of its board and shared its ownership with the uni- 
versity. He launched the company into the classroom motion- 
picture field and served as chairman of Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films Inc. During this period, in collaboration with Paul 
Hoffman, he helped to found the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, and he was active in inter-American affairs. 

Benton was appointed U.S. assistant secretary of state by 
Pres. Harry S. Truman on Aug. 31, 1945, and served until Sept. 
30, 1947. He developed the country’s first peacetime program 
of international information and educational exchange and took 
responsibility for U.S. participation in the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural organization. 

In Dec. 1949 Benton was appointed U.S. senator from Con- 
necticut to succeed Raymond E. Baldwin, resigned; in the Con- 
necticut election of Nov..7, 1950, he was returned to the senate 
for two more years. His first two years in the senate were 
marked by his campaign in behalf of a ‘““Marshall Plan of Ideas,” 
by his vigorous espousal of the Hoover commission recommenda- 
tions on government reorganization and by his activities on 
behalf of small business. In 1951 he secured the adoption of the 
“Benton amendment” to the Mutual Security act, which in- 
structs the administrator of that program to oppose cartels and 
Communist-dominated unions abroad; made proposals to 
strengthen anticorruption laws; and introduced a resolution 
calling for expulsion of Sen. Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin. 

He was the Democratic candidate for re-election to the senate 
in 1952, but was defeated at the polls. 


Bequests, Philanthropic: see DonaTIons AND BEQUESTS. 


B fF Capital of the German reich from 1871 to 1945, Ber- 
er In. lin was still by 1952 the largest city of Germany. 
Area: 344 sq.mi. Pop.: (1939 census) 4,321,500; (1950 est.) 
3,336,475. From June 6, 1945, Berlin was administered by an 
inter-Allied government authority consisting of the commandants 
of the four sectors of Berlin. After June 24, 1948, when the 
soviet commandant proclaimed the dissolution of the authority, 
Berlin was in fact divided into two opposing administrations. By 
Dec. 31, 1951, the three western sectors (area, 185.4 sq.mi.; pop., 
1950 census, 2,146,952) were under the authority of the three 
following Allied commandants: Great Britain, Maj. Gen. C.F. G. 
Coleman; United States, Brig. Gen. Lemuel Mathewson; France, 
Gen. Pierre Carolet. In the soviet sector (area, 155.8 sq.mi., 
pop., 1950 est., 1,189,523) the civil administrator was Serghey 
S. Dienghin. There were also two rival German city govern- 
ments and two lord majors. Ernst Reuter was Oberbiurger- 
meister of the three western sectors, appointed by an elected 
city assembly; Friedrich Ebert was Oberbiirgermeister of the 
soviet sector appointed by a meeting summoned by the Sozialis- 
tische (Communist) Einheitspartei. 

History.—A peaceful end to the separation of west and east 


TEEN-AGERS OF BERLIN helping to clear rubble from the streets, a compul- 
sory duty in the soviet sector of the city 


Berlin seemed as far off in 1952 as the reunification of Germany, 
and probably it was, since both developments depended upon 
Allied-soviet agreement. The soviet authorities still refrained 
from overt steps leading to official incorporation of the whole 
city within their domination; but obstruction and economic 
pressure were used to the utmost to weaken democratic west 
Berlin. 

Interference with traffic on the international Autobahn from 
west Berlin to western Germany continued intermittently, and 
was aimed at undermining west Berlin’s economic existence. The 
U.S. and British military patrols were prevented from using this 
Autobahn, leaving the three Allied commandants unable to do 
much more than protest. One of the few stands taken by the 
western Allies against soviet actions was when British troops 
(June 3-10) prevented free access to the soviet radio station in 
the British sector. 

Isolation of west Berlin, both from the eastern soviet sector 
and from the German Democratic Republic was carried still 
further. Many west Berliners lost small holdings or allotments 
across the zonal border of the Democratic Republic; those 
among them who worked in the Communist-controlled areas 
were dismissed from their jobs unless they agreed to transfer 
their domiciles to these areas; and from June 3 both west Ber- 
liners and western Germans needed special permits to enter 
either the soviet sector or the Democratic Republic. 

There were many kidnappings of Germans in west Berlin by 
agents under soviet control, but world attention was attracted to 
the case of Walter Linse, a member of the League of Free 
Jurists (July 8). As this occurred in the U.S. sector, both John 
J. McCloy, the high commissioner, and his successor Walter J. 
Donnelly protested to Gen. Vasili Chuikov, chairman of the 
Soviet Control commission, but without success. 

West Berlin’s importance as a bulwark of democracy behind 
the “iron curtain” was indicated by official visits from both the 
British foreign secretary and the U.S. secretary of state. An- 
thony Eden (May 29), while there, opened the English garden, 
and Dean Acheson laid the foundation stone of the U.S. Me- 
morial library. Both stressed the guarantees of the western 
powers to defend west Berlin. 

Politically, west Berlin continued to be governed by the coali- 
tion which resulted from the ros1 elections. But since the 
S.P.D. (Social Democratic party), though the largest single 
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party, failed to win an over-all majority, disagreements among 
the parties became more marked. The political crisis which 
threatened in the spring was overcome mainly because solidarity 
in the face of Communist pressure was essential in such a situa- 
tion. Reuter was re-elected lord mayor, after a special vote of 
confidence (April 3). 

Economically, west Berlin still faced tremendous difficulties, 
which largely arose from its situation. Lack of a normal hinter- 
land and the hesitation of private capital from the German 
Federal Republic or abroad to invest there were serious hin- 
drances to normal development. West Berlin, its leaders stressed, 
wanted orders not subventions, investments not doles. Unem- 
ployment numbered 280,000 (July), but there were still thou- 
sands more unregistered. Among the latter were many refugees 
from the Democratic Republic who fled because of the new sup- 
pressive measures being introduced there. Refugees who had 
crossed over (by Aug. 31) numbered about 53,000. They first 
went to various temporary camps in west Berlin where they were 
“screened,” and the majority were then sent to western Ger- 
many. Between February and August, 10,638 youths under 24 
years of age escaped to west Berlin to avoid compulsory service 
in the Volkspolizei, of the labour service of the Democratic 
Republic. 

From time to time there were minor clashes on the sector 
borders between the west Berlin police and members of the 
Communist youth organization (F.D.J.), but no gigantic rallies 
in east Berlin similar to those of previous years which threat- 
ened to lead to full-scale attempts at upsetting democracy in the 
western sectors. 

In east Berlin, where there had been no communal elections 
since Oct. 1946, the general political picture remained un- 
changed. Since practically no distinction was drawn there be- 
tween executive and legislature, the Magistrat in that sector was 
assumed to be able to read and interpret the needs of the pop- 
ulation and therefore issued decrees and orders which bore the 
stamp of laws. 

Relations between the east Berlin Magistrat and the govern- 
ment of the Democratic Republic were very close. But as yet the 
eastern sector and the republic were not officially united. Just 
as the western occupying powers still had not recognized west 
Berlin as the 12th Land in the German Federal Republic, so the 
soviet occupation authorities had not given east Berlin the 
status of a province in the German Democratic Republic. 

In both west and east Berlin, a great deal of restoration work 
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was going on. In the western sectors, the Kurfiirstendamm was 
largely rebuilt, and parks and open spaces laid out. In the 
eastern section, the wide Stalin Allee (formerly Frankfurter 
Allee) was now the shop window of Communist achievements 
for the Germans. Large blocks of flats, in process of erection, 
were scheduled for occupation by the end of the year. 
(J. E. W1.) 

Bermuda Bermuda is a British colony of about 300 small 

* islands 580 mi. E. of Cape Hatteras, N.C. Area: 
21 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census): 37,403. Chief towns: Hamilton 
(cap., ¢. 3,500); St. George’s (c. 1,300). Governor in 1952, 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Alexander Hood. 

History.—A Bermudan delegation visited London in May 
1952 to discuss the disposal of the royal naval dockyard, closed 
in March 1951 in Bermuda. No decision was announced. Among 
suggestions made was the opening of the dockyard area to light 
industries to counterbalance the existing dependence of the 
colony upon the tourist trade. Steps taken by the government 
with a similar object in view were the purchase of a motor 
fishing boat to carry out a five-year program of commercial 
fishery research and the hiring of two Danish motor fishing 
vessels to investigate the possibility of organizing deep-sea 
fisheries. 

An indication of the prosperity of the colony was to be seen 
in its dollar earnings. A debt at the end of World War II to 
the sterling dollar pool of $4,358,000 had increased to $20,412,- 
ooo by the end of 1949; but by mid-1952 this debt had been 
converted into a surplus of more than $1,000,000. 


Education.—Schools (1951): infant 1 (maintained); primary 19 (1 
aided, 18 maintained); secondary 4 (3 independent, 1 aided); vocational 
rt (for girls; aided): tridepartmental (preprimary, primary, secondary) 
5 (a independent, 4 aided); bidepartmental (primary, secondary) 1 
(aided). Pupils enrolled: primary 6,700; secondary 716; vocational 216. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: Bermuda pound, at par with ster- 
ling. Budget (1951): revenue £2,368,262; expenditure £2,076,797. Foreign 
trade (1951): imports £10,628,280; exports £49,000; re-exports £1,312,- 
707. Principal exports: lilies and lily bulbs. Tourists (1951): 92,066; 
estimated receipts from tourist industry £8,204,000. (Jo. A. Hn.) 


Beryllium: sce MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
Best Sellers: see Book PUBLISHING. 


B : d G bli Statistics would indicate that 
etting all am Ing. there was more gambling in the 
U.S. in 1952 than in previous years. Informed opinion, how- 
ever, held that actually there was far less gambling. 

Other things being equal, there is always much more money 
bet in an election year, such as 1952. There were the usual 
large bets on the U.S. presidential election, and, it may be 
assumed, on congressional, state and local elections. The bet- 
ting on the presidential election, however, was far less than it 
was in 1948, when big gamblers lost heavily by betting as much 
as 20 to rt on Thomas E. Dewey. In 1952 they did not trust 
the advance surveys, and while the early odds on Eisenhower 
were 8 to 5 (which accorded with the several surveys), these 
‘odds dropped steadily, to 7 to 5 two weeks before the election; 
6 to 5 a week before; and even money the day before. 

The Associated Press’s annual survey of horse race betting 
through pari-mutuel machines (legal) showed $1,939,162,662 
bet during 1952, 19% more than in 1951. Attendance at race 
tracks was 27,261,601, which was 12% more than in 1951. How- 
ever, it had always been estimated that anywhere from $5 to $8 
is bet through bookmakers away from the tracks for every dollar 
bet at the tracks. Far fewer bookmakers were operating, the 
smaller ones having proved unwilling to expose themselves by 
registering and paying a $50 U.S. tax (which went into effect 
Nov. 1, 1951), but fearful of operating without paying it. This 
fact was the basis for the estimate of decreased gambling. 

Nevada, the only state that licenses nearly every form of 
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gambling, showed approximately a 10% increase over 1951. Las 
Vegas, Nev., continued to develop as a combined pleasure resort 
and gambling centre, the rapidity and scale of its development 
being comparable to those of Monte Carlo in the 1870s; the 
most expensive attractions in the theatrical world were brought 
in to attract moneyed visitors. But Miami, Fla., which had pre- 
viously (in its season) been the most popular resort for gam- 
blers, saw far less gambling of all sorts, chiefly because of 
police pressure on bookmakers and gambling rooms; the decrease 
in gambling there was estimated to be 50% or more. 

Basketball, which among athletic games had most appealed to 
gamblers prior to 1951, continued in their disfavour. Several 
cases had been exposed in 1951 where college players accepted 
bribes to play badly; additional cases were exposed in 1952. 
Betting on football, baseball and boxing was reduced only to 
the extent that bookmakers were unavailable. (A. H. Mp.) 

Great Britain.—In consonance with the steady reduction in 
personal expenditure on luxuries and nonessentials experienced 
in recent years, 1952 saw a further falling off in the total vol- 
ume of betting and gambling. There was an increase in the 
number of unit bets made, but this was more than counteracted 
by the smaller value of the individual bet. One marked excep- 
tion to this trend, was, however, betting on football pools, 
which, despite the heavy impost of 30% levied by way of pool 
betting duty, showed an increase of both the number of betters 
and the volume of the pools. 

As regards betting on horse racing, on which no impost was 
levied, the takings of the totalizator showed a fractional in- 
crease, but there was a falling off in the volume of betting 
with bookmakers, with the result that betting on horse racing 
generally showed a decline over the year. Greyhound racing 
continued to feel the impact of the pool betting duty of 10% 
imposed on totalizator takings, and of the licence excise duty 
of, on the average, about 5%, levied on bookmakers’ takings, 
the joint effect of which resulted in the cessation of totalizator 
operation on a number of tracks and in a substantial diversion 
of stake money to the bookmakers. In total, the volume of on- 
course betting on greyhound racing was roughly maintained at 
the 1951 figure, with a slight increase in off-course betting. 

Whereas the figures of betting with the totalizator (both 
horse and greyhound), with bookmakers on greyhound tracks, 
and on football pools, could be given with some exactitude, the 
volume of business effected with bookmakers on horse racing 
remained a matter of some surmise. Thus the Royal Commission 
on Betting, Lotteries and Gaming 1949-51, estimated the turn- 
over at from £195,000,000 to £220,000,000, whereas the 
churches’ committee on gambling placed it as high as £373,000,- 
ooo. If the mean of these estimates is taken, and an addition of 
£25,000,000 made for the illicit business carried on by street 
bookmakers, a total of £315,000,000 is arrived at. This figure 
being accepted, the total turnover for all classes of betting and 
gambling in 1952 was about £540,000,000; viz., horse racing 
£341,000,000; greyhound racing £132,000,000; football pools 
£62,000,000, and other forms of gambling £5,000,000, which, if 
the fall in the purchasing power of the pound was considered, 
represented a considerable drop from the 1951 figure. The per- 
sonal expenditure on betting and gambling represented less than 
1% of the total cost of all items of personal expenditure. 

The revenue derived directly by the exchequer from betting 
dues was about £28,000,000. Indirectly, there was the revenue 
accruing from postal services, income tax paid by promoters and 
by the 77,000 full-time and part-time employees of the betting 
industry, and from entertainment tax, in all aggregating about 
£14,000,000. Thus, directly and indirectly, the state received a 
total of more than £42,000,000 in revenue from betting and 
gambling in 1952. 
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France.—!In France during the same period £44,250,000 were 
bet with the totalizator, of which £19,750,000 were bet on- 
course and £24,500,000 at cash betting offices; in total, an 
(Jub Cas) 


increase of 29% on 1951. 


s (1897- ), British politician, was born 
Bevan, Aneurin at Tredegar, Monm., Eng. After studying 
at the Central Labour college, London, he threw himself into 
local politics, first as a member of the Tredegar urban district 
council and, in 1928 as a county councillor. 

He was elected to the house of commons for Ebbw Vale, 
Monm., in 1929. Throughout World War II he was a bitter and 
unrestrained critic of Winston Churchill’s coalition government. 
Elected to the Labour party executive in 1944, he headed the 
poll in the elections to the executive every year from 1946. 

As minister of health in Clement Attlee’s government of 
1945, Bevan was responsible for setting up the national health 
service as well as having charge of the housing program. He be- 
came minister of labour and national service in Jan. 1951, but 
in April resigned from the government because he disagreed 
with the scale of rearmament budgeting and with the apportion- 
ment of the burden of expenditure among the different social 
classes. 

On Jan. 31, 1952, in a debate in the house of commons, Bevan 
attacked the government’s economic policy as being unrealistic 
and criticized treasury control. When the new National Health 
Service bill containing proposed economies of £20,000,000 was 
formally introduced on Feb. 1, he issued a statement denouncing 
the bill and claiming “if this is carried into law it means that 
the free health service is dead.” On Feb. 26 he expressed the 
fear that, to the U.S., the war in Korea was “not a United 
Nations operation to discipline an act of aggression but an 
intervention by the United Nations in a long-distance attack on 
Communism” and that such an attitude, if endorsed by Great 
Britain, would mean the end of independent British foreign 
policy. At a meeting in Jarrow on March 16 Bevan alleged that 
the U.S. was arming Chiang Kai-shek to enable him to resume 
the civil war in China, and at Dalry, Ayrshire, on June 14, he 
said that a truce could be secured in Korea immediately if the 
U.N. informed Communist China that they recognized the 


Chinese revolution as an accomplished fact. 

Bhutan An Indian-protected state on the borders of Tibet. 
« Area: c. 18,000 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 est.): 300,000, 

chiefly Bhotias. Language: dialect of Tibetan. Religion: mainly 

Buddhist. Capital: Punakha. Ruler: Maharaja Jigme Dorji 

Wangchuk. 

History.—A new ruler was installed on Oct. 27, 1952, in this 
world’s least visited and most inaccessible state. The new 
maharaja succeeded his father Jigme Wangchuk who died on 
March 30. The accession ceremony took place with much 
pageantry at Paro, in the western part of the country in the 
presence of B. Kapur, the Indian political agent at Gangtok, 
Sikkim. To reach Paro from Gangtok involves a nine-day trek 
on foot and by pony. In the treaty of Aug. 8, 1949, signed at 
Darjeeling, Bhutan agreed to follow Indian advice in foreign 
affairs; India agreed to increase the annual subsidy from 
Rs. 200,000 to Rs. 500,000 and returned to Bhutan 32.81 sq.mi. 
of territory known as Dewangiri. 


Bicycling: see Cyciinc. 
Billi d Willie Hoppe of Drexel Hill, Pa., and Willie Mos- 
I lar 5: coni of Havertown, Pa., retained their world 
billiard laurels in 1952. 
At San Francisco, Calif., after winning five in a row, Hoppe 
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WILLIE HOPPE demonstrating a three-cushion massé shot at San Francisco, 
Calif., where he was defending his three-cushion billiards title in 1952. He 
defeated Kinrey Matsuyama of Japan on March 22, retaining the world cham- 
pionship for the 12th time 


was beaten in succession by Ray Kilgore of San Francisco, 50- 
47, and Joe Procita of Los Angeles, 50-41, and Kinrey Matsu- 
yama of Japan took the lead. Hoppe, after defeating Arthur 
Rubin of Brooklyn, N.Y., then met Matsuyama in the deciding 
match. Hoppe beat the Japanese, 50-37, to become champion of 
the three-cushion world for the 12th time. 

Mosconi clinched his roth pocket championship in 11 years 
by registering 8 consecutive triumphs. His only setback came 
at the hands of Irving Crane of Binghamton, N.Y., the runner- 
up in the final match of the tourney at Boston, Mass. 

En route to the title Mosconi established a pair of world 
records, one a high run of 121 in one inning and the other a 
low game of two innings. Both marks came in his 150-2 triumph 
over George Chenier, champion of Canada. 

In the three-cushion event, Masako Katsura of Japan, first 
woman to compete in a world billiard tourney, won four vic- 
tories in nine contests and seventh place in the field of ten. 

Bill Sims of Georgia won the intercollegiate pocket champion- 
ship and Paul Ridout of Wisconsin the three-cushion title. Dan 
Fader of Cornell captured straight-rail honours. The events 
were held at Ohio State university, Columbus. 

Telephonic tournaments determined the team champions, with 
Michigan State first at three cushions, Michigan Normal at 
straight rail and Wyoming in the pocket division. Minnesota 
finished ahead in the coed pocket test and Sondra Bilsky of 
Purdue topped the individual scorers. 

Gerald Piccirelli of Worcester, Mass., took the Boys’ Clubs 
of America senior national championship and Robert Legg of 
Princeton, Ind., successfully defended his junior national crown. 
The finals were held in New York city. (P. Br.) 


Bioch emistry Important chemical investigations were re- 
* ported in 1952 in two areas of popular 
interest—viruses and cancer. The work with cancer tissue rep- 
resented a continuing effort along lines developed over many 
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years. The chemical studies of virus reproduction, however, 
were newer. Both of these problems are different aspects of a 
fundamental problem in biology; 7.e., how the cellular processes 
are controlled to produce a specific molecular structure. The 
mechanisms which determine whether a normal cell or a can- 
cer cell or even a virus will be produced by a given cell were 
still unknown. The close interrelationship of the problems of 
cell reproduction, cancer and viruses was indicated by the fact 
that viruses had been implicated as the causative agents of 
some cancer. 

Viruses.—Most of the revealing discoveries on viruses had 
come from work done with a specific group of viruses which at- 
tack bacterial cells. These viruses, or bacteriophages, had been 
isolated in a relatively pure state and found to consist of 
roughly equal portions of nucleic acid (the desoxyribose type) 
and protein. There are three notable facts about the composi- 
tion and structure of these viruses: (1) Electron microscopy 
revealed that some of these virus particles have a tadpole or 
spermlike shape. The occurrence of a specific form is remark- 
able when it is realized that these particles have a diameter 
of approximately 10 mm. (2) It was found that the tail and 
the external coating of the head of these particles are com- 
posed of protein, while the nucleic acid is apparently localized 
within the head. (3) A detailed investigation was made of the 
composition of the nucleic acid of certain of the Escherichia 
coli bacteriophages. Although the nucleic acid possesses most 
of the properties of ordinary desoxyribonucleic acids, it was 
found to lack a nitrogenous base, cytosine, which is found 
as a component of every other known desoxyribonucleic acid 
including that of the host bacteria. It was discovered that 
the virus contained, instead, a nitrogenous base which was 
identified as 5-(hydroxymethyl)-cytosine. This compound is 
absent in uninfected £. coli and it was suggested that the for- 
mation of this compound is a vital step in rearranging the 
synthetic pathways of the host cell for the production of 
virus. 

Although no metabolic activity of any sort had been found in 
highly purified and concentrated bacteriophage preparations, 
these particles when added to a suspension of susceptible bac- 
teria in a suitable medium cause the destruction of the host 
cell and the liberation of several hundred new virus particles. 
The mechanism by which these particles reproduce had not 
‘been determined, but several important biochemical facts were 
established: (1) It was shown that little or no specific ma- 
terials are contributed by the host cell to the new virus. The 
mutritional requirements for virus synthesis are essentially 
those for normal cellular growth. (2) Apparently the virus 
particle is disrupted as it penetrates into the bacterium. The 
technical simplicity of the bacteriophage system made it pos- 
sible to prepare isotopically labelled virus. This labelled virus 
was used to trace the events occurring during the reproductive 
process. Measurements of the distribution of the isotope in 
the progeny virus showed that the infecting virus particle 
idoes not survive the reproductive process intact. It was also 
shown that the portion of the virus particle which does get 
into the cell is no longer capable of infecting new bacteria. 
(3) It is significant that the material originally contained in 
the parental virus is not specifically contributed to the viral 
offspring. The parental material which is found in the progeny 
appears to be largely, if not entirely, the result of the non- 
specific incorporation of fragments of the parent virus into 
the new virus. The above conclusion rested on several dif- 
ferent experimental approaches. It was found, for instance, 
that neither ultra-violet light nor X-ray irradiation of the 
labelled parent virus affected the contribution of parent ma- 
‘terial to the progeny, even though these types of irradiations 
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destroy the genetic portion of the bacteriophage. This must 
mean that the material passed from parent to offspring does 
not play an essential role in the reproductive process. These 
three findings were of major importance and had to be con- 
sidered in any further experiments on the mechanism of virus 
reproduction. It was expected that information obtained in the 
bacterial virus system would be applicable to the animal viruses 
and might lead to a rational approach to the treatment of 
human virus diseases. 

Cancer.—Considerable progress was made along three dif- 
ferent but fundamental biochemical approaches to the cancer 
problem. More than 20 years earlier, it had been discovered that 
certain polycyclic hydrocarbons, such as benzpyrene or methyl- 
cholanthrene, could cause cancers in animal tissues. Modern 
techniques had now been used to investigate the manner in 
which such compounds cause cancer. Current work suggested 
that these carcinogenic compounds undergo additional reactions 
with cell constituents. One of the early reactions of the hydro- 
carbon molecule when in contact with the tissue is hydroxy- 
lation. Quantitative evidence was also obtained on the length of 
time that these carcinogenic compounds remain in certain tis- 
sues which eventually develop cancers. It was hoped that this 
type of information would eventually give a clue to the crucial 
reactions which are occurring. In this connection it should be 
noted that some characterization of the proteins of rat liver 
which react with the carcinogenic azo dyes had been achieved. 

Interesting results were obtained on the effect of hormones 
on cancer development. It was reported that long continued ad- 
ministration of pituitary growth hormone to rats resulted in 
the production of a wide variety of neoplasms, particularly in 
the endocrine organs. Similar treatment of hypophysectomized 
female rats did not produce cancer. Apparently the presence of 
the pituitary gland and its secretions are necessary in the pro- 
duction of the neoplasms resulting from the administration of 
growth hormone. These findings established for the first time 
a relationship between regulation of growth and neoplastic 
changes. Although the primary metabolic deviation of neoplastic 
tissue from normality remained obscure, efforts had been con- 
centrated on finding an agent which would block the growth of 
a tumour by competing with a metabolite in an essential cell 
process. It was found that certain mouse tumours are inhibited 
by the compound 8-azoguanine but the mechanism of this in- 
hibition remained obscure. Some new promising leads resulted 
from the finding that certain compounds having two or more 
reactive groups are capable of reacting within the cell with a 
constituent essential for the process of cell division. Such com- 
pounds as trimethylolamine have tumour-inhibitory activity 
against Walker 256 carcinoma in rats. Unfortunately, as thera- 
peutic agents these compounds share with others the property 
of directing their action against dividing cells in general rather 
than against tumour cells in particular. 

The relationship between viruses and cancers received con- 
siderable attention. It had been known for some time from the 
work of John J. Bittner that mammary carcinoma in mice is 
caused by a filterable agent which is transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another through the milk of nursing females. Recently 
small spherical particles having a diameter varying from 20 to 
200 mp, were visualized with the aid of an electron microscope, 
in samples of milk obtained from nursing mice known to carry 
the mammary carcinoma agent. Similar spherical particles were 
also found in tumour extracts or in cells cultured from mouse 
mammary carcinomas. Injection of purified preparations of such 
particles had caused mammary carcinomas in susceptible mice. 

An important recent discovery was the presence of particles 
in human milk. Although the true nature of these particles 
remained obscure, the presence of these particles was roughly 
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correlated with a history of cancer in the donor’s family. Fur- 
ther work was needed to clarify the significance of this finding. 

Carbohydrates.—A novel mode of hormone action on en- 
zymes was revealed by the studies on glycogenolytic agents, 7.¢., 
hormones which cause the breakdown of glycogen to glucose. It 
was found that the rate limiting step in the enzymatic conver- 
sion of glycogen to glucose was that caused by the action of 
the enzyme phosphorylase. This enzyme catalyzes the formation 
of glucose-r-phosphate from glycogen. Epinephrine (adrenalin) 
and similar compounds were found to possess the power of in- 
creasing the activity of this enzyme. In vitro measurements 
demonstrated that this agent preserved phosphorylase activity, 
and could restore this activity when it had fallen to low levels 
in the tissue. An increase in the concentration of active phos- 
phorylase in liver by glycogenolytic agents was also demon- 
strated in vivo. These experiments indicated that the amount 
of active phosphorylase in liver is balanced by inactivation 
and resynthesis of the active form. This balance is under hor- 
monal control since minute amounts of epinephrine can cause 
a large increase in active phosphorylase in liver slices. (See 


also PHYSIOLOGY.) 
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. Population increases, the result of marked 
Birth Control. and widespread lowering of death rates 
since 1932, were reported by the United Nations in a population 
summary during 1952. The year also marked increasing accept- 
ance on an international level of the need to plan human birth in 
relation to available supplies of food and other vital resources. 

International.—Abraham Stone, vice-president of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America, returned during the year 
from India where he had established a pilot project in the 
rhythm method of birth control under auspices of the Indian 
government and the World Health organization. The clinical 
studies that Stone initiated in New Delhi and the states of 
Mysore, Madras and West Bengal continued under the super- 
vision of two family-planning specialists, recommended by 
the federation at the request of W.H.O. 

The first World Conference on Planned Parenthood to be 
held in the far east took place in Bombay, India, Nov. 24—Dec. 
I, 1952, initiated by the International Committee on Planned 
Parenthood whose headquarters were in London. Physicians, 
demographers and scientists from Asia, Europe and the U.S. 
met to study social, economic and cultural factors in relation 
to population problems; to exchange information and views 
on planned parenthood programs in different countries; to 
stimulate social and biological research in human reproduction 
and to encourage the formation of national planned parent- 
hood organizations. The conference, which was held under the 
auspices of the Indian Family Planning association, had Lady 
Rama Rau, association president, as its chairman. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Sanger, founder of the birth-control movement, who 
spearheaded the establishment of the International committee 
in 1948, was director of the American division of the con- 
ference. 

The first international birth control publication, News of 
Population and Birth Control, was issued in January. Published 
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monthly in New York, N.Y., at the request of the International 
committee, its 9,000 readers included government officials and 
key lay and professional leaders in 65 countries. 

Research.—The urgent need for simpler and less expensive 
methods of fertility control led to the federation’s establish- 
ment of the position of research director, and the appointment 
of Paul Henshaw, an experimental biologist, to the post, in 
order to expedite, co-ordinate, conduct and promote research 
in the field of fertility and sterility. Henshaw carried out a 
survey on the potentialities on the physiologic control of fer- 
tility, which revealed that the principle of such control could 
be regarded as established, based on the large amount of 
published literature in this field. The study also showed that 
two types of further research were needed: (1) practical 
studies to establish minimal doses, the most effective methods 
of treatment and the standardization of treatment materials 
at low cost; and (2) basic studies to develop still more suit- 
able methods. 

U.S. Services——The Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America was, in 1952, the national agency and clearing house for 
11 state leagues and gr local committees. Birth control clinics 
numbered 519. These services were in 274 public health depart- 
ments, 48 hospitals and 175 extramural clinics, and there were 
22 referral services. Of the 196,604 yearly total of patients 
visiting birth control clinics in 1951, the majority, or 189,658, 
were served in extramural clinics sponsored by federation affili- 
ates. The seven states which included birth control in their 
public health programs were Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia. The 
known infertility clinics in the country providing diagnosis and 
treatment of childless couples were 66, of which 13 were under 
the auspices of the Planned Parenthood federation. (M. Sr.) 
Birth Statistics Ife was estimated that there were 2,161,- 

* ooo births in the United States during 
the first seven months of 1952, so that the birth rate, on an an- 
nual basis, was 23.9 per 1,000 population. The rate for the 
same period of 1951 was 24.1 per 1,000. There were, altogether, 
3,758,000 births registered during the whole of r951, but an 
allowance for unregistered births brought the figure to 3,833,- 
000; the corresponding birth rates per 1,000 population were 
24.5 and 25.0 respectively. A decade earlier, in 1941, the esti- 
mated total live births, with an allowance for those unregistered, 
was 2,701,000, and the birth rate 20.3 per 1,000 population. 

In connection with the census of population taken in the 
United States on April 1, 1950, a test of the efficiency of birth 
registration was made by comparing the number of infants un- 
der three months old who were enumerated with the birth rec- 
ords on file for the period Jan. 1 to March 31, 1950. It was 
found that 97.8% of the births were recorded during this period, 
compared with 92.5% observed in a like test conducted in con- 
junction with the 1940 census. For the white births, 98.5% were 
recorded in 1950, a rise of 4.5% since 1940; for nonwhite 
births, 93.4% were recorded, 11.4% more than in 1940. Only 
Connecticut showed that 100% of its births were recorded in 
the 1950 test. There were 23 states with 99% or more of their 
births recorded; this category included such populous states 
as California, Illinois, New York and Pennsylvania. Lowest 
on the list was Arkansas, where only 88.1% of the births were 
recorded. 

Provisional reports from Canada, including Newfoundland, 
covering the first six months of 1952, showed a 2% increase 
over the same period of 1951. During the whole of 1951, Canada 
had about 382,000 births and a rate of 27.2 per 1,000 population. 
In contrast with this Canadian experience, the record for urban 
communities in England and Wales during the first eight months 
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of 1952 showed a 4% drop in births from the same period of 
1951. During the whole of 1951, England and Wales recorded 
579,497 births, the rate being 15.5 per 1,000 population. Among 
the other English-speaking countries, the birth rates per 1,000 
in 1951 were: Scotland, 17.8; Northern Ireland, 20.8; Euro- 
peans in the Union of South Africa, 25.5; Australia, 22.9; and 
New Zealand (Europeans), 24.4. In construing these and other 
international comparisons of crude birth rates, such as those 
cited, account must be taken of differences between countries 
in their proportions of total population at the reproductive 
ages, the ratio of males to females at these ages, the level of 
the marriage rate, the ages at marriage and the duration of 
existing marriages. 

Birth records were lacking or incomplete for large populated 
areas of the world, principally Asia and Africa, so that only a 
very rough estimate could be made of the total birth rate. For 
the period 1946-48, the birth rate for the world was estimated 
to lie between 35 and 37 per 1,000 population (United Nations, 
Population Bulletin, no. 1, Dec. 1951, p. 3). The rate was esti- 
mated to lie between 4o and 45 per 1,000 for all of Africa 
and all of Asia outside of Japan and the U.S.S.R. Japan had 
a birth rate of 31 per 1,000, while the U.S.S.R., both in 
Europe and in Asia, was said to have a rate of 28 per 1,000. 
The rate for southern Europe was placed at 23 per 1,000, while 
that for northwest-central Europe was lowest of all, 19 per 
1,000. In America the rate north of the Rio Grande was 25 per 
1,000, but south of the Rio Grande it was as high as 4o per 
1,000. For Oceania the birth rate was 28 per 1,000 in 1946-48. 
Compared with a decade earlier, 1936-38, the recent birth rates 
were higher in America north of the Rio Grande, Oceania, 
Japan and northwest-central Europe. In the U.S.S.R. the birth 
rate had fallen. In all other areas, for most of which birth 
data were very fragmentary, the birth rate seemed not to 
have changed. 

Among the European countries with birth rates of less than 
20 per 1,000 population in 1951 were Austria, 14.6; Belgium, 
16.1; Denmark, 17.8; France, 19.4; Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, 15.7; Italy, 18.1; Norway, 18.5; and Sweden, 15.6. On 
the other hand, birth rates of 20 or more per 1,000 population 
were recorded for Finland, 22.9; the Netherlands, 22.3; Portu- 
gal, 24.1; and Spain, 20.1. Especially high birth rates for 1951 
were found in Costa Rica, 47.6; Guatemala, 52.1; and Vene- 
zuela, 45.6. Mexico had a rate of 44.6 per 1,000 in 1951. 

In a survey of fertility trends and differentials in the United 
States, C. V. Kiser reviewed the work of P. K. Whelpton 
(Journal of the American Statistical Association, March 1952). 
Whelpton’s findings showed that the upswing in the marriage 
rate and in the rate of first births had contributed materially 
to the recently rising crude birth rate. However, the same in- 
fluences made it appear unlikely that the postwar level of the 
crude birth rate could long be maintained. The findings indi- 
cated, also, that there might possibly be a small and perhaps 
temporary change from the long term decrease in the average 
size of family, as measured by the average number of births 
per woman of completed fertility. Kiser surveyed changes since 
1940 in the ratio of the number of children under 5 years of 
age to the number of married women of childbearing age. 
These ratios, which measure fertility trends, had generally in- 
creased since 1940, with the rises tending to be relatively 
greatest among those population groups that initially had the 
lower ratios. For example, the ratios rose more rapidly in urban 
places than in rural-farm places, in the northeast than in the 
south, and among the white population than the nonwhite popu- 
lation. As a result, there was a reduction in the fertility ratios 
among various categories within the nation. 

A survey of the seasonal pattern of births for the United 
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States as a whole showed, in the absence of unusual circum- 
stances, a peak in their frequency in August or September and 
then a rather gradual decline to a low in the following April or 
May; there was generally a minor peak in February or March 
(Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance com- 
pany, July 1952). During the last decade, this pattern was inter- 
rupted by the impact of war. Thus, the 1942 peak fell in Sep- 
tember and October, and the 1943 peak in January and Febru- 
ary; the first peak might be associated with the entry of the 
United States into World War II in Dec. 1941. The November 
peak in 1946 was a result of the return of the armed forces to 
civilian life shortly after the close of the war. The general sea- 
sonal pattern in births was evident again from 1948 to 1950. 
However, the outbreak of war in Korea in June 1950 led to a 
peak in births in April and May 1951, these being conceived 
shortly after the hostilities began. Within the United States in 
1948-49, a period not influenced by war, it was found that the 
seasonal variation in births was smallest in the northeast and the 
west and greatest in the south. (See also Census Data, U.S.; 
INFANT Mora ity.) (M. Sp.) 


Bismarck Archipelago: see Trust TERRITORIES. 
Bismuth: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


. H The year 1952 marked the 
Blind, Education of the. centenary of the death of 
Louis Braille, the blind Frenchman who devised the Braille sys- 
tem of reading and writing for the blind. During the year numer- 
ous commemorations in his honour were held in many countries. 

The second important international event was the convening 
of the International Conference of Educators of Blind Youth, 
at the Institute for the Blind, Bussum, Neth., July 25—August 2, 
with representatives present from 34 countries. The program of 
the conference consisted of a consideration of the general edu- 
cational problems of blind youth, and resulted in a summary 
presentation of minimum standards for their education in the 
following fields: (1) educational and social needs of the pre- 
school blind child; (2) educational and social needs of the ad- 
ditionally handicapped blind child; (3) needs of the average 
blind child of school age; (4) needs of the blind child of supe- 
rior intelligence; (5) needs of the blind child in the field of 
educational psychology; (6) needs of the blind child in physi- 
cal education; (7) needs in continued general education for 
blind youth; (8) social needs of blind youth in a seeing world; 
(9) provision of textbooks, special apparatus and general edu- 
cational media in schools for the blind; (10) co-operation of 
teaching, nursing and domestic staffs; and (11) co-operation 
between the responsible authority, the parent and the school in 
the education of the blind child. 

As a culmination of the several international and regional 
conferences on world Braille uniformity sponsored by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural organization, 
the World Braille council was organized in Dec. 1951 as a 
permanent body to be attached to U.N.E.S.C.O. as an advisory 
committee, and was directed to include in its program the con- 
sideration of music notation, mathematical and scientific sym- 
bols, the compilation of an international catalogue of Braille 
publications, the establishment of regional councils to deal with 
the development of contracted Braille forms for individual 
languages and assistance in the co-ordination of uniform Braille 
systems for the African and southeast Asian languages. 

In response to recommendations by the Rehabilitation unit of 
the United Nations, studies in the special training of the pre- 
school blind child and research into general educational problems 
of the blind were undertaken by U.N.E.S.C.O., and the World 
Health organization agreed to make research into the special 
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BLIND BOY SCOUTS building a dog kennel as part of a course in pet care 
given at the New York Institute for the Education of the Blind, New York city, 
in 1952. The boy at right is shown using a Braille ruler 


sense of orientation possessed by the blind with a view to its 
development through training. In the field of general rehabili- 
tation of the blind, the United Nations provided six fellowships 
and five scholarships to students from the less-developed coun- 
tries wishing to study modern methods of rehabilitation of the 
blind, and sent experts in the field of the blind to advise the 
governments of Ceylon and Italy. A demonstration centre for 
the blind was set up in Egypt under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations, which was provided with a Braille printing 
plant and special equipment for the use of the blind, with a view 
to making this a regional centre which would later serve all of 
the Arabic-speaking countries of the area. Plans were also un- 
dertaken to supply a Braille printing plant to Turkey through 
the resources of the United Nations, while projects were formu- 
lated for the establishment of printing plants in several other 
countries, such as Pakistan, Cuba and Japan, under the spon- 
sorship of their individual governments or local philanthropic 
agencies interested in the welfare of the blind. 

Reported statistics on the incidence of blindness among chil- 
dren of school age throughout the world continued to be inac- 
curate and incomplete. Of 23 countries reporting (mostly in 
North America, Europe and the British Commonwealth and 
colonies) there were about 650,000 blind children, of whom 
600,000 alone were in India, 12,000 in Japan and 10,000 in the 
Union of South Africa. In the United States, as of Jan. 7, 1952, 
there were 6,970 children reported as being in attendance in the 
54 residential and 34 public-school classes for the blind. In addi- 
tion, approximately 8,000 partially visioned children were in 
attendance in 248 public-school sight-saving classes in the 
United States during the 1951-52 school year. In addition, sev- 
eral hundred blind children and an unknown number of partially 
visioned were being educated in the regular public schools along 
with their seeing classmates. 

One new cause of blindness had developed into serious pro- 
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portions after 1947. Retrolental fibroplasia—a fibrous condition 
which develops behind the lens of the eye—was being reported 
in 8% to 15% of premature births, particularly in those under 
three pounds. Prior to 1950 the blind school populations in the 
United States had been decreasing. After that time there had 
been a total increase of 1,213 pupils or 21%. Like conditions, 
in somewhat lesser degree, were noted in England, Canada and 
other countries where medical science was more advanced in the 
saving of prematurely born infants. 

Several important educational conferences were held in the 
United States during 1952, including two meetings on the edu- 
cation of the slow-learning blind child, a special meeting of 
principals of schools for the blind and the second simultaneous 
convention (Louisville, Ky., June 29-July 4, 1952) of the Amer- 
ican Association of Instructors of the Blind (founded in 1858) 
and the American Association of Workers for the Blind (founded 
in 1898), the two oldest national associations for the blind of 
North America. (F. E. D.) 


2 During 1952 a quickening of 
Blood, Diseases of the. ehidiec sere in the dis- 
order known as idiopathic thrombocytopenic purpura (ITP). In 
this condition excessive bleeding occurs from mucous membranes 
(nose, gums, vagina, etc.) and a variable degree of purpura; 7.¢., 
purplish spots of the skin and little blood spots called petechiae. 
The condition of purpura had been known for centuries; only 
recently had some order been established in the rather chaotic 
jumble of conditions in which purpura occurs. Some cases are 
the result of such well-defined causes as leukemia and other 
severe disturbances of the blood-producing centre; 7.e., the 
bone marrow. Others are of unknown nature and are accom- 
panied by a lack of production of platelets from their precursors 
in the marrow, the megakaryocytes. This type is idiopathic. Re- 
cent studies had indicated that some cases are acute and self- 
limited whereas others are chronic. The acute cases often de- 
velop in the wake of an acute infection, or an exanthematous 
disease of childhood such as chicken pox or after certain drugs 
(sedormid, quinidine, chloromycetin). Almost always they have 
a relatively short course of a few months or less and become 
completely well. In contrast with the chronic cases, the opera- 
tion of splenectomy (removal of the spleen) is not usually 
either advisable or necessary. The chronic cases go on year 
after year, with ups and downs, and at times have crises of 
active bleeding. Splenectomy in the chronic cases, although 
usually curative, may sometimes have no effect. 

R. S. Evans postulated that ITP had a similar mechanism to 
that of acquired haemolytic anaemia, in that he believed that 
the patient with the disease had developed an antibody attack- 
ing his own platelets. W. M. Harrington went a step further. 
He actually injected blood from a patient with ITP into normal 
persons and demonstrated a severe drop in platelets in some. 
This indicated the presence of a substance (? antibody) in the 
blood of certain patients with ITP. The reverse experiment 
(i.e., the injection of large quantities of normal platelets into 
the blood of patients with ITP) indicated a rapid destruction 
of the introduced platelets, thus indicating similar conclu- 
sions. What the humoural substance is and where it acts had 
eluded observation although a platelet antibody had actually 
been demonstrated in some cases. Previous studies pointed to 
the more or less mysterious organ the spleen as the site either 
of increased platelet destruction or of a substance which in- 
hibited platelet formation by the bone marrow megakarocytes- 
The evidence for platelet destruction by the spleen had become 
less and less valid but there still remained the possibility 
that some sort of “bad humour” might reside in the abnormal 
spleen of some cases. The dramatic results of removal of the 
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spleen had emphasized this possibility. 

There was in 1952 a renewed interest in the whole subject of 
the blood platelets, resulting in many studies of their physi- 
ology, chemistry, methods of preparing platelet suspensions, 
methods of administering platelet transfusions, etc. Not only 
do many otherwise useful chemicals and drugs attack the bone 
marrow of susceptible persons and result in severe thrombocy- 
topenia (platelet lack), but the atomic bomb may do the same. 
One of the chief causes of death in the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
disasters was outspoken bleeding associated with low levels of 
blood platelets developing after exposure of the bone marrow 
to the large dosage of gamma-rays. 

In 1952 leukemia remained the foremost problem in haema- 
tology. Numerous chemicals (nitrogen mustard, urethane, ami- 
nopterin, triethylenemelamine, etc.) had been introduced during 
the past few years for treatment. They were found to have tran- 
sitory effects in some cases, and rather prolonged effects in 
others. During 1952 triethylenemelamine (TEM), a nitrogen 
mustardlike drug which could be given by mouth, proved of dis- 
tinct benefit. It was found particularly useful in chronic lympho- 
cytic leukemia where small doses given weekly or at greater in- 
tervals could often maintain patients in a completely normal 
state for long periods of time. This drug was also useful in 
certain cases of Hodgkin’s disease and chronic granulocytic 
leukemia but was of little if any value in acute leukemia. No 
case of leukemia had been cured by a chemical, however potent, 
although remissions certainly had occurred and indicated that 
the relentless trend of this dread disease could be reversed. 

The fundamental problem in leukemia is not so much the 
matter of treatment but causation. If the cause were only 
known, then preventive measures could perhaps be tried. Some 
cases of leukemia develop after long continued X-ray exposure 
—as in radiologists. Others appear to have developed after one 
single exposure of a high dosage of X-rays (gamma-rays) as at 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima, Jap. Heredity may be a factor in some 
cases, but the factor of heredity appears to be of far less im- 
portance than other causes. One of the postulated ones is virus 
infection. Fowl leukemia is definitely caused by a virus. Ludwik 
Gross was able to transmit leukemia in a previously nonleuke- 
mic strain of mice by inoculating leukemic material early in 
life. He concluded that mouse leukemia was caused by “vertical 
transmission”; 7.e., from one generation to the next by a virus 


| which could pass through the placenta and could then lie dor- 
_mant for months in the infected host. Finally, leukemia might 


develop several months or a year after inoculation; 7.e., when 
the mice were “middle-aged.” Gross postulated that a simi- 
lar situation was possible in humans. 

Although sickle cell anaemia was supposed to be limited to 
Negroes, the recent finding of sickle cell trait and anaemia in 
isolated communities of Greece where no admixture of Negro 
blood seemed possible had brought this point into question. 
More and more cases of sickle cell anaemia were being reported 


| in white people, particularly from Mediterranean countries and 


in Mediterranean people (Italians, Greeks, Portuguese). Care- 
ful blood and chemical studies indicated that these cases repre- 


sented either an admixture of sickle cell haemoglobin and 


Mediterranean anaemia haemoglobin or of the presence of 
another abnormal haemoglobin. The entire chemical and inheri- 
tance pattern of these two probably related diseases was in a 
state of active study. 

Two new disorders of the blood clotting factors were empha- 
sized in 1952, one having to do with lysis of the clot (fibrin- 
olysis), the other with a disease resembling haemophilia but 
arising from the deficiency of a plasma thromboplastin com- 
ponent (PTC). When a clot is formed, it is then gradually dis- 
solved (lysed). This process is called fibrinolysis and is the 
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result of the activation of an inert proenzyme in the blood to 
the active fibrinolysin. H. J. Tagnon showed that certain cases 
of generalized cancer of the prostate gland, presenting them- 
selves as a bleeding disorder, were the result of an excess of 
this fibrinolytic factor which destroyed other constituents of 
the coagulation system and resulted in severe haemorrhage. 
Recognition of this disorder was of great importance, not 
only because it helped to diagnose certain obscure bleeding 
disorders in men of the older age group, but because of the 
opportunities for treatment presented by the use of stilbes- 
terol and castration. With regard to PTC deficiency, P. M. 
Aggeler and associates showed that a patient with a disorder 
superficially resembling haemophilia actually lacked a plasma 
constituent which was present in haemophilia. This could be 
corrected by appropriate amounts of thromboplastic extract. 
The differentiation of these rare bleeding disorders was of con- 
siderable importance from the standpoints of prognosis (out- 
look) and the development of definitive and special therapeutic 
methods for specific disorders. (See also CorTISONE, HypRo- 
CORTISONE AND CORTICOTROPIN; MEDICINE.) 
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Bobsledding. 


Arthur Tyler of Rochester, N.Y., with Ed- 
ward Seymour, a fellow townsman, as his 


WEST GERMAN TEAM, led by Andreas Ostler, during the four-man bobsled 
event which they won at the winter Olympics in Norway, Feb. 22, 1952 
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brakesman, piloted his sled to the two-man title in the national 
Amateur Athletic union championships at Lake Placid, N.Y., 
Feb. 24, 1952. The winner’s total elapsed time for the four heats 
over the Mt. Van Hoevenberg run was 5 min. 21.08 sec. Bill 
Dodge of New York city drove the second-place sled while 
Larry McKillip of Saranac Lake was third. Robert Duprey and 
three other riders from Saranac Lake raced to the four-man 
crown with a total time of 5 min. 00.78 sec. for four runs down 
the course. Riding behind Duprey for the Saranac Lake Bobsled 
club were Ralph Hartman, Gerry Morgan and Robert Swain, 
brakesman. The sled driven by Clarence Preston of Oneonta, 
N.Y., was second and Monroe Flagg’s team from Saranac Lake 
was third. 

Because of the lack of maintenance funds, the championship 
run was closed for the season late in February which cancelled 
out a number of feature events, including the junior national 
A.A.U. contests and the North American title meet. (See also 
OLympic GAMES.) (GRAVEES) 


rf *. Bolivia is a landlocked republic in south central 
Bo via. South America. Area: 416,040 sq.mi.; pop. (1950 
census of the Americas): 3,019,000; (1951 est) 3,054,000. The 
legal capital is Sucre (est. pop., 1946, 32,000); the actual seat 
of government is La Paz (est. pop., 301,000). Other major cities 
(with pop. est.) include Cochabamba (80,000), Oruro (50,000), 
Potosi (40,000), Santa Cruz (33,000) and Tarija (27,000). 
Racial distribution is estimated to be 52.34% Indian, 27.5% 
mestizo, 13.08% white, .22% Negro and 6.85% unspecified. 
Religion is predominantly Roman Catholic. Presidents in 1952: 
Gen. Hugo Ballivian, until April 11; Hernan Siles Suazo, April 
11 to 16; thereafter, Victor Paz Estenssoro. 

History.—Throughout 1952, political instability continued 
to be a major Bolivian problem. President Ballivian promised in 
February that constitutional order would be achieved during the 
year, but his own government was overthrown two months later 
after a three-day revolt in which the fatalities were estimated 
at between 800 and 1,500. The rebellion brought to the presi- 
dency on April 16 Victor Paz Estenssoro, leader of the outlawed 
Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (M.N.R.), which had 
been in power in 1943-46, and had followed a pro-Axis policy 
in World War II. The M.N.R. is a party “of the masses, yet it 
is completely anti-Communist,” the new president declared upon 
assuming office. “Our plans are not anticapitalist; we have 
never said we desire to nationalize the mines, but we are 
pledged to exploit the riches of the country for the benefit of 
the people.” The Paz Estenssoro regime was recognized by the 
U.S. on June 2. 

Stern measures were taken against domestic opponents of the 
new government. In April, armed bands prevented the further 
publication of the country’s largest newspaper, La Razdén, which 
had represented tin interests and which President Paz Estens- 
soro branded as an “enemy of the Bolivian people.” During the 
same month, 16 opposition political leaders were arrested, and 
deposed President Ballivian went into exile in Chile. The Paz 
Estenssoro regime declared that it was prolabour in orientation, 
and a new Central Organization of Bolivian Workers was estab- 
lished to lend political support to the government. Evidence of 
strong labour dissidence was nevertheless recorded on April 22 
when 870 miners and other workers struck at Corocoro in pro- 
test against the revolution. The regime announced on July 21 
that congressional elections would be held in Jan. 1953. The 
entire nine-man supreme court was removed from office on 
Aug. 27, when it was replaced with pro-M.N.R. judges. The 
next day a new group of opposition leaders was imprisoned, 
charged with responsibility for a “terroristic plot designed to 
eliminate the chief government leaders.” 
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BOLIVIAN REBELS firing from behind old walls on the outskirts of La Paz, 
during the revolt which unseated a military junta in April 1952 


In an agreement signed on Sept. 29, the U.S. undertook to 
buy from 6,000 to 7,000 long tons of tin from the Bolivian 
government at a price of $1.175 per pound, f.o.b. Peruvian and 
Chilean ports. Despite President Paz Estenssoro’s initial decla- 
ration that the tin mines would not be nationalized, significant 
steps were taken in that direction in the months after his as- 
sumption of office. On May 14 a nine-man commission was 
named to study the feasibility of nationalization, and the Bo- 
livian Mining corporation was established as a government 
agency on Oct. 3. Four days later, this corporation assumed 
control of the mine properties of the Patifio, Aramayo and 
Hochschild groups, the largest tin interests in the country. This 
step was taken for the declared purpose of preventing sabotage, 
and on Oct. 31, President Paz Estenssoro signed the decree 
taking over the three companies’ properties. (GulsB.) 


Education.—Bolivia in 1950 had 1,500 rural schools with 110,000 pupils 
and 1,595 elementary schools with 147,060 pupils. There were 104 sec- 
ondary schools (national and private) with 18,029 pupils. There were 
also several training colleges for teachers. There were universities with 
more than one faculty at Cochabamba, La Paz, Oruro, Potosi and Sucre. 
Education was scheduled to receive 16% of government expenditures in 
1951. In 1951 there were 47 motion-picture theatres (not including those 
ges by the tin mining companies) with estimated seating capacity 
Of 32,300. 


Finance.—The monetary unit is the boliviano, valued on June 30, 1952, 
at $0.0165 U.S. currency, official rate; $0.0099, legal free rate; $0.0045, 
curb rate; and $0.0077 and $0.0053, special rates. The 1952 budget, as 
originally promulgated, provided for expenditure of 5,100,000,000 boli- 
vianos (1951: 4,725,126,848 bolivianos) and revenue of 5,000,000,000 
bolivianos (1951: 3,058,827,765 bolivianos). The public debt on Aug. 31, 
1951, WaS 12,233,000,000 bolivianos, about half of which represented the 
foreign debt (including accrued interest). On Dec. 31, 1951, the debt of 
the national government to the Central bank was 3,019,978,888 bolivianos. 
Currency in circulation on April 30, 1952, totalled 3,994,000,000 boli- 
vianos; gold reserves of the Central bank $22,800,000; foreign exchange 
reserves $11,200,000; dollar exchange in U.S. banks $21,700,000; demand 
deposits 2,877,000,000 bolivianos. The cost of living index at La Paz 
stood at 203 in April 1952 (1948=100). 


Trade and Communications—Exports in 1951 were about $1 50,900,000 
(1950: $94,000,000); imports were $78,900,000 (1950: $55,800,000). 
Leading customers in 1950 were the U.S. (52%) and the United Kingdom 
(41%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (39%), Peru (12%) and the United 
nave a Leading exports were tin (64%), lead (9%) and sil- 
VERS youl 
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, Railway lines in operation (1946) totalled 1,546 mi. Several lines were 
In various stages of construction in 1952, including two from Argentina 
and Brazil, respectively, to Santa Cruz in the eastern lowlands. The high- 
way system (1949) comprised an estimated 15,420 mi., of which 4,008 mi. 
were improved. Motor vehicles in 1950 included 3,727 automobiles, 8,391 
trucks and 467 buses. There were about 75,000 radio receiving sets in 1950. 


_ Agriculture—Important crops, with estimated production in 1950-51 
in metric tons, included wheat 16,000; barley 37,000; maize 110,000; rice 
15,500; and potatoes 270,000. In 1948 there were an estimated 3,499,000 
cattle, 4,195,000 sheep, 1,910,000 goats and 1,465,000 pigs. The principal 
exploited forest products were rubber and cinchona bark. 


Manvfactures.—In 1948 there were 2,305 factories with 25,000 em- 
ployees. The most important, in terms of value of production, were elec- 
tricity, textiles and clothing, beverages, foodstuffs and glassware and 
ceramics. 


Mineral Production.—Exports in 1951 were reported as follows: tin 33,- 
153 long tons; zinc 33,659 short tons; lead 33,105 short tons; antimony 
13,025 short tons; copper 5,342 short tons; silver 7,156,590 fine ounces; 
mercury 700 short tons. Production of crude petroleum dropped to 523,- 
412 bbl.; crude runs to stills were 422,567 bbl. (J. W. Mw.) 


Bombs: see Atomic ENERGY. 
Bonaire: see NETHERLANDS ANTILLES. 
Bonds: see BANKING; STocKs AND Bonps. 


Book-Collecting and Book Sales. j..°.00 inven. 

* jes and universi- 
ties throughout the world had been actively collecting book 
rarities as such for generations. Other, smaller institutions were 
finding it necessary, if they were to maintain required scholarly 
standards, to establish rare-book collections. So it was that dur- 
ing 1952 institutional rare-book collections were established, or 
existing collections enlarged. A complete collection of Edgar 
Allan Poe was presented by Clifton Waller Barrett to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville; Cornell university, Ithaca, 
N.Y., acquired as gifts for its newly established rare-book de- 


partment the Charles J. Paterson collection of Rudyard Kip- 


ling and the Nicholas H. Noyes collection of Booth Tarkington. 
Cornell also received as a gift the collection of books and 
manuscripts relating to the lumber trade assembled by Henry 
W. Sage. The Michael Sadleir collection of Victorian British 
novelists was purchased by the University of California at Los 
Angeles; and the records of Henry Holt & Co., publishers since 
1866, were presented to Princeton university, Princeton, N.J. 
The Holt collection consisted of more than 400,000 letters, 
manuscripts and other documents. The Pequot collection, a 
group of about 3,000 choice rare books and manuscripts, relat- 
ing in the main to America, including a copy of a “Columbus 
Letter” in Latin (Rome, Stephen Plannck, 1493), was deposited 


on loan in Yale university libraries. The collection, the property 


of a small group of Connecticut collectors, had been formed 
over a period of years. On a graver note, the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library and Art gallery, San Marino, Calif., deemed it wise 
to construct, at a cost of $250,000, an underground bomb-proof 
shelter for its $50,000,000 collection of rare books, manuscripts 
and works of art. The Library of Congress received as a gift 
from Lessing J. Rosenwald the so-called “Giant Bible of Mainz,” 
a manuscript Bible in two volumes. Presentation was made on 


April 4, 1952; the manuscript was begun on April 4, 1452. 


In general, prices for books followed the pattern of several 


previous years, with genuine rarities bringing reasonably high 
prices. Following the inflationary trend, good material in 1952 


brought higher prices than in 1951. The once popular 18th 
century British authors were in slow demand and comparatively 
few were offered. Desirable books of the 19th century, both 


British and American, found ready buyers. The largest sale of 
1952 was that of the A. S. W. Rosenbach collection of Shake- 


speare (73 printed books) for an undisclosed price to Martin 
Bodmer of Geneva, Switz. Unofficially the price was stated at 


more than $1,000,000, but that figure was doubted by informed 
-bookmen. The Bodmer collection, one of the world’s greatest, 
was described in Eine Bibliothek der Weltliteratur (1947). Press 
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books showed a definite decline in price and demand. Buying as 
a hedge against inflation caused some books to bring prices 
somewhat higher than presale estimates. 

The most important sale of the year was held at Parke-Bernet 
galleries (New York, N.Y.) on Feb. 19-20, when a total of 
$273,632 was realized for the Abraham Lincoln collection assem- 
bled by Oliver R. Barrett of Chicago, Ill. The catalogue issued 
for the sale listed 842 lots comprising several thousand docu- 
ments, letters, relics, manuscripts, photographs and printed ma- 
terials. Prior to the sale the collection had been offered en bloc 
to the Illinois State Historical library for $220,000. Unable to 
raise the required amount, friends of the library nevertheless 
were the most active buyers at the auction. 

The third and final volume of Donald Wing’s Short-Title 
Catalogue of Books .. . 1641-1700 was issued; volumes 1 and 2 
were issued in 1945 and 1948. Plans were made to microfilm all 
books listed in A Short-Title Catalogue of Books... 1475-1640. 
Book Handbook (London) changed its name to The Book Col- 
lector, a more appropriate title for this superb periodical. 

Throughout the world the sooth anniversary of the comple- 
tion of the printing of the Gutenberg Bible was observed with 
continuing uncertainty as to precisely when that event hap- 
pened; the consensus of informed people set the time as be- 
tween 1452 and 1456. 

The International League of Antiquarian Booksellers held its 
regular annual meeting in Geneva, Switz., July 21-26. Dealers 
from all over the world attended to discuss problems facing the 
antiquarian bookseller. (GABES) 


Book Publishin During the first nine months of 1952, the 

g. number of new books and new editions 
published in the United States continued to rise to a total of 
8,566 compared with 8,020 for the same period in 1951. (The 
total number of new books and new editions issued for the full 
year of 1951 was 11,255.) All indications pointed to an all-time 
high in book production for 1952, topping the record of 11,328 
titles published in rg4o. Fiction, after a jump from 1,216 titles 
in the first nine months of 1949 to 1,587 in the same period 
of 1951, continued about the same, 1,570 in those months of 
1952, while juvenile titles (the next largest category) rose 
steadily from 587 in 1949 to 744 in 1951 and 810 in 1952 for 
a similar period. The total of technical books went up sharply 
from the previous year, 359 compared with 297 for the nine- 
month period, but books of science remained about the same, 
495 in 1952 and 503 in 1951. From January through September, 
the only category to show a noticeable decrease was books on 
music, 58 in 1952 compared with 74 in 1951, while biography, 
geography and home economics as well as juveniles showed 
steady increases. 

Best Sellers.—As of Sept. 1952, the best-seller list for fiction 
was headed by The Silver Chalice, by Thomas B. Costain, 
whose earlier historical novels had appeared on best-seller lists 
in previous years. Published in July 1952, it was on the list only 
3 months compared with the runner-up, The Caine Mutiny, by 
Herman Wouk, 18 months on the best-seller lists and No. 1 
book for 1951. Ernest Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea, 
published on Sept. 8, promptly appeared on the list in third po- 
sition while John Steinbeck’s East of Eden, published on Sept. 
19, was fifth on the list. The Houses in Between by Howard 
Spring was fourth and the sixth to tenth titles on the fiction list, 
as of September, were in that order: The Gown of Glory by 
Agnes Sligh Turnbull, Don Camillo and His Flock by Giovanni 
Guareschi, Matador by Barnaby Conrad, My Cousin Rachel by 
Daphne du Maurier and The Distant Shore by Jan de Hartog.. 

On the list of nonfiction best sellers for the first nine months 
of 1952, A Man Called Peter by Catherine Marshall topped 
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the list. This was an inspirational book written by the widow 
of a popular minister who died at the height of his career. 
Rachel Carson’s The Sea Around Us, which was eighth on the 
rg51 list, was in second position in Sept. 1952. These were fol- 
lowed by Windows for the Crown Prince by Elizabeth Gray Vin- 
ing, Witness by Whittaker Chambers, Postmarked Moscow by 
Lydia Kirk, The Great Enterprise by H. A. Overstreet, The 
Diary of a Young Girl by Anne Frank, J Go Pogo by Walt 
Keily, Memoirs: the Great Depression by Herbert Clark Hoover 
and Submarine! by Commander Edward L. Beach. 

These records were compiled on a percentage basis from the 
reports of 56 booksellers in various parts of the United States. 
The preponderance of bookstore sales in the last three months 
of a year often affect best-seller statistics considerably, and it 
was therefore possible that the final top ten titles for the entire 
year on both the fiction and nonfiction lists might well show 
a wide variation from September statistics. 

Gross sales of trade books for the first half of 1952 were 
higher than for the first half of 1951 in an overwhelming num- 
ber of bookshops, according to booksellers’ replies to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by Publishers’ Weekly, the trade journal of 
the industry. About three-fourths of the outlets reported in- 
creases in total trade book business with 9%-10% being the 
most common rate of increase. (A. J. Rr.) 

Great Britain.—Both in respect to turnover and number of 
titles published, 1952 was a record year for book publishing in 
Great Britain. Trade turnover was the highest ever, exceeding 
£42,000,000. Comparison of this with the pre-World War II 
average of £10,000,000 indicates the modern development of 
book publishing. Exports of British books increased both in 
value (more than £14,000,000) and as a percentage of total 
turnover (more than 33%). 

Early in 1952 book publishers experienced great difficulty in 
obtaining adequate supplies of paper and other materials, and 
the prices of paper, boards, cloth, etc., rose steeply. Later sup- 
plies became freer and prices fell. Unfortunately, the resulting 
reduction in production costs was more than balanced by in- 
creased printing and binding costs. On the whole, therefore, 
prices rose, the average published price in the period July 
to December 1951 being 13s. 2d. whereas that in the period 
January to June 1952 was 135. 8d. In this connection the chair- 
man of a well-known publishing house pointed out that his firm 
made less profit on a 14s. novel in 1952 than it did on a ros. 6d. 
novel in 1951. 

The rise in prices, together with the generally unfavourable 
economic situation in the early part of 1952, led to a fall in 
demand for fiction and general literature, though demand im- 
proved later in the year. In these circumstances publishers en- 
deavoured to produce more reprints at comparatively low prices. 

In the field of copyright the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization Universal Copyright con- 
vention was signed by 43 countries, including the United States. 
Should the United States ratify this convention an important 
step forward in the protection of British books in the U-S. 
would be achieved. 

Other legislation of value to authors and publishers reaching 
the statute book in 1952 was the Defamation Amendment act 
which, it was hoped, would lessen the dangers arising from al- 
leged libel and from unintentional libel. Authors were less suc- 
cessful when seeking tax concessions under the Income Tax act, 
1952, though a modest concession was granted under section 24 
in respect of lump sum payments for copyrights. Sir Compton 
Mackenzie, however, lost his appeal against the decision of the 
tax commissioners that outright sales of copyright were subject 
to tax. 

A discouraging factor was the lack of prosperity among the 
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smaller publishing firms despite the publishing distinction that 
some of these firms showed. A more hopeful development was 
a realization by the established publishing houses that their 
markets were capable of considerable expansion if new methods 
were developed. 

(See also AMERICAN LITERATURE; ENGLISH LITERATURE; 
etc.) (F.:Dr8s)) 


Books: see Book PUBLISHING; CHILDREN’S Books; LITERARY 
Prizes; see also under AMERICAN LITERATURE; ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE; FRENCH LITERATURE; etc. 

Borneo: see BRITISH BORNEO. 


Boston, the capital of Massachusetts and the tenth 
Boston. largest city in the United States, with a land area of 
46.1 sq.mi., had a population of 801,444 by the 1950 federal 
census, an increase of 30,628 or 4% over 1940. 

Boston is located in Suffolk county, and under a legislative 
act passed in 1831 pays all the expenses of this county. 

Projects of special import initiated during the year 1952 in- 
cluded expansion in off-street parking facilities reflected in 
the construction of the second in a series of downtown garages 
and development of the first in a proposed chain of parking 
areas in outlying sections of the city; extensive construction 
and reconstruction of important traffic arteries, including the 
first sections of the overhead highway which was to run 
through the centre of the city; establishment of a compre- 
hensive classification and compensation plan affecting 12,000 
municipal employees; further mechanization of election pro- 
cedures through the purchase of 700 additional voting ma- 
chines; and development of plans for a fair and equitable 
reassessment of all real property in the city. 


MERRY-GO-ROUND in the “Jimmy Fund” clinic, part of the Children’s Cancer 
Research foundation, which opened in Boston in 1952. The new clinic, devoted 
to the research and treatment of cancer in children, was partially financed by 
the Variety Club of New England and the Boston Braves baseball team 
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The tax rate for 1952 was $66.80, an increase of $4 over the 
previous year. Taxes levied on real and personal property (val- 
ued by assessors at $1,573,516,000) reached a total of $ros,- 
110,868.80, or $6,467,140.80 more than in 1951. Larger main- 
tenance requirements of city, county and school departments 
resulting, in the main, from general salary increases to munici- 
pal employees, together with a substantial increase in the 
amount of the Metropolitan Transit system deficit assessed on 
the city, accounted for the higher taxes. 

The net funded debt of the city at the end of the year ap- 
proximated $68,600,000, representing a reduction of $2,750,000 
from 1951 as well as a total reduction of $6,750,000 over a 
three-year period. (CHE Bxs) 


Botany Of considerable importance in recent years had been 
* the increasing number of studies on the cytology of 
the lower plants. During 1952 Edward de Lamater produced 
several studies of interest in this connection. Using a freezing- 
dehydration technique he found a typical mitotic process in the 
bacterial genera, Bacillus, Escherichia and Micrococcus, includ- 
ing morphologically distinct centrioles, chromosomes and the 
formation of a cell plate. The validity of De Lamater’s claims 
of mitotic spindles and fusion tubes in bacteria was attacked 
by K. A. Bisset. Charles M. Wilson produced for the first 
time a clear study of nuclear behaviour in the water mould 
Allomyces. Meiosis was shown to follow the general pattern 
for most organisms and detailed life cycles were given. One 
subgenus was predominantly diploid with meiosis occurring in 
the germinating resistant sporangia. In another subgenus the 
nuclear divisions in the resistant sporangia were mitotic and 
consequently there was no sexual phase. Polyploidy was also 
reported. 

The question as to whether a plant virus multiplies in its 
vector was settled for the aster-yellow virus by Karl Mara- 
morosch. The earlier discovery of L. M. Black that this virus 
could be transmitted by needle inoculations to its insect host 
made possible this detailed study. Maramorosch carried the 
virus through the insect vector for ten serial passages, and direct 
evidence was found for the multiplication of the virus. It was 
concluded that the aster-yellow virus can therefore be consid- 
ered both a plant and insect virus. 

-In a critical survey of the literature dealing with the Gnetales, 
A. J. Eames concluded that there is strong morphological 
evidence for distinguishing three orders, Ephedrales, Welwit- 


 schiales and Gnetales, and that the Ephedrales stand far apart 
| from the other orders. The Ephedrales show many resem- 
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blances to the fossil group cordaites and apparently come from 
an ancient cordaite-conifer stock. Daniel Axelrod presented a 


‘theory of angiosperm evolution in an attempt to explain the 


history of the flowering plants from their earliest beginnings, 
basing his conclusions on paleobotanical evidence. The angio- 


sperms were probably in existence in the Permian or Triassic, 


inhabiting upland regions in the tropical zone, and were under- 


going rapid evolution. During late Triassic and Jurassic some 


extinction must have occurred which created discontinuities. 


Both monocotyledons and dicotyledons of present-day primitive 
| types appear to have been present at this time. In early Creta- 
ceous the angiosperms spread to lowlands and gradually began 


to replace the older gymnospermous floras. By the dawn of the 
Cenozoic many essentially modern species had evolved, and dur- 
ing this era the angiosperms continued to spread with major mi- 
grations and evolution as the result of aridity and glaciation. 

The latest claims of the Russian geneticist, T. D. Lysenko, 
were reviewed by P. Maheshwari. Lysenko claimed to have 
found seeds of wheat and other cereals which when planted gave 
rise to different species or genera of cereals. The conversion 
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was attributed to the environment. Maheshwari adopted a scep- 
tical view of these claims but pointed out that through andro- 
genesis (the development of the male gamete inside the seed of 
a foreign species) and subsequent chromosome doubling, such an 
apparent conversion might occur. However, no cytological evi- 
dence was offered by Lysenko which might clarify the nature of 
the converted plants. 

In a report on the cytogenetics of introgression, Roy E. 
Clausen used the example of the transfer of the gene for necrotic 
mosaic resistance from the wild tobacco, Nicotiana glutinosa 
(2n) to N. tabacum (4n). A triploid hybrid is produced and 
through selection a plant with 24 pairs and one univalent carry- 
ing the desired gene is obtained. The gene is then incorporated 
into N. tabacum through occasional association of the univalent 
with a tabacum chromosome. 

In a genetic study of peas H. N. Barber and D. M. Paton se- 
cured results which suggest that flowering is not brought about 
by the production of a new flowering hormone but results from 
the sudden drop of a flower inhibitor substance. 

Victor M. Cutter, Jr., e¢ al. published a method of isolating 
living nucleuses from the endosperm of the coconut. It had 
previously been difficult to obtain large volumes of plant nu- 
cleuses because of the nature of the plant wall. This technique 
made possible studies of nuclear structure and culture, as well 
as enzymatic and respiratory investigations. 

Among the other interesting developments were the follow- 
ing: Maize pollen grains which were found in a dried lake bed 
below Mexico City had been dated as 25,000 years old. The Con- 
necticut Agriculture and Experiment station announced a new 
drug which in preliminary tests inhibited the growth of the fun- 
gus causing Dutch elm disease. The United States department of 
agriculture announced that they had succeeded in obtaining from 
guayule a rubber of a quality as high as that from Hevea. In 
tests to determine the effects of insecticides on trees, the 
U.S.D.A. reported that, instead of harming the trees and the sur- 
rounding soil, the insecticides actually exercise a beneficial ef- 
fect. University of California scientists reported that green 
algae can utilize sewage to produce a food rich in protein. (See 
also GENETICS; PALAEONTOLOGY.) 


BiIBLIOGRAPHY.—Edgar Anderson, Plants, Man and Life (1952); James 
Bonner and Arthur W. Galston, Principles of Plant Physiology (1952); 
A. R. Clapham, T. G. Tutin and E. F. Warburg, Flora of the British Isles 
(Cambridge, 1952); J. Lanjouw and F. A. Staflen, Index Herbariorum 
(1952); Robert W. Schery, Plants for Man (1952); Neil E. Stevens and 
Russell B. Stevens, Disease in Plants (1952); Carl Wilson, Botany 
(1952); Plant Pathology (London). (CBA ERS) 


Arboretums and Botanical Gardens.—Henry T. Skinner, 
formerly curator of the Morris arboretum of the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, was appointed director of the Na- 
tional arboretum in Washington, D.C., during 1952. H. T. Skin- 
ner had spent many years in arboretum work, at Kew gardens in 
England, the Arnold arboretum in Boston, Mass., Cornell uni- 
versity and at the Morris arboretum in Philadelphia. Katherine 
K. Muller was appointed director of the Santa Barbara Botanic 
garden in Santa Barbara, Calif. 

A western chapter of the American Association of Arboretums 
and Botanical Gardens was formed, with all members of the par- 
ent organization living in the Pacific states and British Columbia 
automatically becoming members. 

The Langstroth Bee garden was dedicated at the Morris ar- 
boretum in Philadelphia, marking the rooth anniversary of Lo- 
renzo Langstroth’s discoveries which laid the foundation for 
modern beekeeping. There are a dozen swarms of bees in this 
garden, together with plants noted for nectar and pollen produc- 
tion, Various demonstrations were staged to show how bees aid 
in the national economy as pollenizers and honey producers. 

Two arboretums showed tremendous strides in planting pro- 
grams during the year, namely the Michigan State College ar- 
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boretum at East Lansing, Mich., and the Royal Botanic gardens 
of Hamilton, Ont., Can. In both, hundreds of new specimens 
were planted, showing a marked popular interest in ornamental 
plants in these two areas. (See also HorticuLTurE.)(D. WN.) 

In England, at the Royal Botanic gardens, Kew, the new Aus- 
tralian house, begun in the autumn of 1950, was opened on 
March rs, 1952. Accounts of three families, namely the Ranun- 
culaceae, Oleaceae and Marantaceae, constituting the first three 
instalments of the New Flora of Tropical East Africa, were pub- 
lished, with the preface. 

The most urgent research problem of the scientific staff of 
the Royal Horticultural society’s gardens at Wisley was to find 
the cause and method of control of the bud blast mosaic of 
rhododendrons, especially in the home counties where it was 
causing serious damage. Work continued on the raising of an- 
tirrhinums resistant to the antirrhinum rust disease (Puccinia 
antirrhini). Several rust-resisting strains with different flower 
colours were released to the public. 

At Cambridge the size of the botanical gardens was doubled 
so that it covered 40 ac. The planting of the new area was be- 
gun in the autumn. Some of the main features would be a long 
south-facing wall for growing tender plants; a number of beds 
for demonstrating experimental taxonomy, including a series of 
hybrids, polyploids, ectotypes, etc.; and an area devoted to dif- 
ferent types of ecological habitats for plants growing in their 
natural surroundings. There was also a plan for a succession of 
small gardens illustrating the development of garden-making 
from Roman times to the present day, but this had not yet been 
decided upon. (ie jee) 


: (1901- ), U.S. ambassador to India, 
Bowles, Chester was born on April 5 in Springfield, Mass. 
He attended Choate school and Yale university, graduating in 
1924, worked for a year on the Springfield Republican and four 
years in a New York advertising firm. In June 1929, in partner- 
ship with William Benton (q.v.), he started the advertising firm 
of Benton and Bowles, Inc., and in 1936 he became chairman 
of its board of directors. 

In June 1942 he was appointed district director of the Office 
of Price Administration for the state of Connecticut. In the 
following year Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt named him national 
OPA administrator. In early 1946 Pres. Harry S. Truman made 
him director of economic stabilization with responsibility for 
all anti-inflation wage, price and production controls. 

In Nov. 1946 Bowles was appointed a U.S. delegate to the 
first conference of U.N.E.S.C.O. in Paris and in the early spring 
of 1947 he became international chairman of the United Nations 
Appeal for Children. 

In Nov. 1948 Bowles was elected governor of Connecticut. 
During the two years of his administration he introduced legis- 
lation providing for expansion of public education, housing, 
welfare and child care programs, labour legislation and reor- 
ganization of the state government. He was defeated for re- 
election in 1950 by a narrow margin. 

President Truman appointed Bowles U.S. ambassador to India 
and Nepal in Sept. 1951. The following January, Bowles was in- 
strumental in negotiating a $50,000,000 grant from the U.S. to 
India under the Technical Cooperation program to be used in 
raising the level of Indian agriculture and food production. 

He was the author of Tomorrow Without Fear and many arti- 
cles in national publications on economic, domestic and foreign 
affairs. (RARER. BS 


B lin The 1952 tournament of the American Bowling con- 
OW I g. gress, which had a record run of 85 days at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., proved the most successful in the sport’s history. A 
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new mark was set when 7,735 teams, numbering about 40,000 in- 
dividual keglers, saw action and a new standard was set at the 
gate when 147,504 spectators paid to see the competition. Steve 
Nagy of Cleveland, O., voted the “Bowler of the Year,” was the 
outstanding man of the tourney, pairing with John Klares of 
Cleveland to win the doubles title with 1,453, a new record, and 
annexing the all-events crown with 2,065, only six pins short of 
the mark for that test. Al Sharkey, Chicago, Ill., fired 758 to 
gain the singles laurels and the E. & B. Beer team of Detroit, 
Mich., took the five-man prize with a total of 3,115. 

Willard Taylor, South Charleston, W.Va., won the master’s 
invitation tourney with twin victories over Andy Varipapa, 
Hempstead, N.Y., 834-792 and 756-702. 

The Women’s International Bowling congress held its annual 
championships at St. Louis, Mo., with Lorene Craig, Kansas 
City, Mo., toppling 672 pins to capture the singles. Virginia 
Turner, Gardena, Calif., totalled 1,854 for the all-events trophy 
and Lorraine Quam and Martha Hoffman, Madison, Wis., com- 
bined for 1,206 to win the doubles. The Cole Furniture five, 
Cleveland, led for team honours with 2,854. 

Mrs. Marion Ladewig, Grand Rapids, Mich., the women’s 
national match game title winner, was chosen the “Woman 
Bowler of the Year” for the third successive season. 

Frank Hanley, Shelton, Conn., carried away two titles from 
the National Duck Pin Bowling congress tournament at New 
Haven, Conn., rolling a 452 in the singles and a total of 1,239 
for the all-events award. Mike Avon and Paul Jarman, Wash- 
ington, D.C., established a new world record of 929 in an- 
nexing the doubles championship, while the Washington club of 
Providence, R.I., took five-man laurels with 1,933. Elizabeth 
Lowry, Richmond, Va., rolled 430 to lead the women in singles, 
while Anne Wissman, Stamford, Conn., won the all-events with 
1,186. Ruby Hovanic and Rose Martinelli, Bridgeport, Conn., 
took the doubles with 764 and the Newfield Girls of Bridgeport 
scored 1,727 to triumph in the team race. Helen Ploss and Jack 
White, New Haven, Conn., pair, were victors in the mixed 
doubles. (T.NaH8 


Bowls: see Lawn Bow Linc. 


B oxin g Diminishing box-office returns at professional boxing 

* matches during 1952 caused television to be viewed 
increasingly as a principal source of income for the sport. The 
development of theatre television was believed by many to have 
advanced the day when box-office receipts should become incon- 
sequential. 

At the same time, television posed a problem. Its operation 
was contributing to the depletion of the ranks of boxers under 
development. Small clubs, the incubators of boxing down 
through the years, found it impossible to operate without a 
television sponsor and the big networks sought only the prom- 
inent boxers. Since the International Boxing club of New 
York enjoyed prior contract privileges on every ring champion 
with the exception of the bantamweight and flyweight, the I.B.C. 
had the television field practically to itself. 

In theatre television several important bouts were beamed to 
theatres at which admissions were charged, and at which box- 
ing was the specific attraction. There was a distinct trend, par- 
ticularly so since under such circumstances the spectacle was 
blacked out for home television consumption. 

One of the bouts affected by the blackout was the match in 
which Rocky Marciano, Brockton, Mass., knocked out Jersey 
Joe Walcott, Camden, N.J., in 13 rounds, to gain the world — 
heavyweight title. This bout was held in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 
23. It provided the year’s most dramatic battle. Marciano, un- 
beaten in 43 bouts, boasting 38 knockouts in a meteoric career, 
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became the first unbeaten heavyweight ever to win the title as 
well as the first white boxer to gain the title since Joe Louis 
dethroned James J. Braddock in 1937 at Chicago, Ill. The match 
attracted 40,379 persons and box office receipts of $504,645, the 
year’s biggest gate. An I.B.C. spokesman estimated an addi- 
tional sum of $550,000 from motion pictures, and the radio- 
television income was said to be $125,000. 

The largest crowd of the year was attracted to a light-heavy- 
weight championship between Joey Maxim, Cleveland, O., de- 
fending champion, and Ray Robinson, New York, holder a the 

world middleweight title. This bout took place at the Yankee 
stadium, New York city, June 25, in a heat wave that regis- 
tered 104° at the ringside, and ended with Maxim credited 
| with a knockout victory when Robinson, victim of heat prostra- 
tion, could not respond to the bell starting the 14th round. A 
crowd of 47,983 was reported, with receipts of $421,615. The 
result was a surprise since at the time the bout ended Robinson 
j had victory well in hand. Robinson shared another of the year’s 
large gate receipts attractions when he knocked out Rocky 
} Graziano, Brooklyn, N.Y., a former champion, to retain his 
j world middleweight title. This bout was fought in Chicago on 
April 16, before 22,264 persons who paid receipts of $252,237. 
i Robinson had previously defended his title against Carl (Bobo) 
4Olson, Hawaii, at San Francisco, Calif., March 13. In Decem- 
jber the New York State Athletic commission declared Robin- 
{son’s middleweight title “vacated” because of his failure to 
defend the championship once every six months as required by 
commission rules. 

A total of 15 championship matches were held up to Decem- 
jber. Five changes were recorded. Walcott had defended his 
heavyweight title against the former champion, Ezzard Charles, 
Cincinnati, O., in a 15-round bout at Philadelphia, June 5, 
before signing for the Marciano bout. 

i) Jimmy Carter, New York, lost his world lightweight title to 
Lauro Salas, Mexico, at Los Angeles, Calif., May 14, but re- 
figained it Oct. 15 in Chicago, when he conquered Salas. Carter 
{had triumphed over Salas in a title defense at Los Angeles on 
aApril 1. The Chicago bout attracted but 5,283 onlookers, small- 
Jest crowd in modern ring history for a championship. Vic 
#Toweel, South Africa, defended his bantamweight title against 
+|Peter Keenan, Scotland, Jan. 25, but lost it to Jimmy Car- 
fruthers, Australia, on Nov. 15 on a knockout in 2 min. 19 sec. 
of the first round. Both fights were waged at Johannesburg, 
iU. of S.Af. The first boxing championship was brought to 
Japan by Yoshiro Shirai, May 19, when he defeated Dado 
4 Marino, Hawaii, at Tokyo, Jap., for the world flyweight title. 
ain a return bout Nov. 15 at Tokyo, Shirai retained the cham- 


Among the most active champions was Kid Gavilan, Cuba, 
jwelterweight titleholder. He defended his crown three times, 
Joeating Bobby Dykes at Miami, Feb. 4, in the first white-Negro 
3 ‘ing attraction in Florida; Gil Turner, Philadelphia, at Phila- 
dJelphia, July 7; and Billy Chale New York, at Havana, Cuba, 
oct. 5. Only in the featherweight class was championship activ- 
ty missing. Sandy Saddler, New York, the champion, was in 
‘che army. 

Amateur boxing continued on a modified scale. The Amateur 
Athletic union’s national championship tournament, a three-day 
inffair ending April 9 at Boston, Mass., attracted only 138 en- 
ries. New York boxers won the team championship, leading 19 
lival squads from continental America and Hawaii. The out- 
standing boxer was Floyd Patterson, 18-year-old New York high 
4;chool student, who won the middleweight championship, scor- 
i ng three knockouts in four matches. A squad of Chicago ama- 
4}eurs conquered a New York team, 9 bouts to 7, at Madison 
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sj5quare Garden, New York city, March 24, before 11,384, the 
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ROCKY MARCIANO (right) jubilant after the count which made him world 
heavyweight boxing champion on Sept. 23, 1952. He defeated Jersey Joe 
Walcott by a knockout in the 13th round of their title match at Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


first time in four years the fixture failed to end in a deadlock. 

Syracuse university (N.Y.) won its fourth straight team title 
in the Intercollegiate Boxing association championships at State 
College, Pa., March 8, leading the U.S. Military academy, Penn 
State, Virginia and Catholic university, in that order. On April 
5, at Madison, Wis., the University of Wisconsin boxing team 
won the National Collegiate Athletic association championship 
team honours. (je 12 1D),) 

Great Britain.—There was disappointment during the year 
at the failure of Randy Turpin to secure either a third contest 
with Sugar Ray Robinson for the world middleweight title or 
a meeting with Joey Maxim, the world light-heavyweight cham- 
pion. Because of a lack of suitable contenders, however, the 
British Boxing Board of Control temporarily waived the “one 
man-one title” regulation and allowed Turpin to hold both the 
British middleweight and light-heavyweight titles at the same 
time. 

Johnny Williams, the Rugby heavyweight, won the British 
and Empire titles by outpointing Jack Gardner, who, despite his 
great physical assets, proved a disappointing champion. After 
losing his light-heavyweight title to Turpin, Don Cockell de- 
cided to box as a heavyweight in the future. 

The British welterweight and lightweight titles both changed 
hands within 24 hr. Wally Thom, the welterweight champion, 
was decisively beaten by Cliff Curvis, the Welsh “southpaw,” 
and then young Frank Johnson, Manchester, outpointed Tommy 
McGovan, the lightweight champion. 

In one of the most interesting contests of the year Ray 
Famechon, France, the European featherweight champion, out- 
boxed Roy Ankarah, Gold Coast, in 15 rounds at Nottingham. 

There was little activity in the bantamweight division, but 
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in the flyweight class the champion, Terry Allen, London, was 
defeated on points by the veteran Teddy Gardner, West Hartle- 
pool. Later, Gardner was decisively beaten when defending his 
Empire title against an almost unknown young Zulu boxer, Jake 
Tuli, and immediately announced his retirement. 

The British Boxing Board of Control gave an uncompromising 
refusal to requests for the televising of championships until 
further experience of its effects had been obtained. Only for 
small promotions, which did not clash with other tournaments, 
was the ban removed. British amateur boxing continued at a low 
ebb. Great Britain failed to get one competitor into the finals 
of the Olympic games at Helsinki, Fin. (W. B. Dy.) 


Boy Scouts: see Societies AND Associations, U.S. 


(1893- ), U.S. army officer, 
was born on Feb. r2 in Clark, 
Mo., was graduated from the U.S. Military academy at West 
Point, N.Y., in 1915 and became a major of infantry in World 
War I. He was graduated from the Infantry school, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., in 1925, the Command and General Staff school, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., in 1929 and the Army War college, Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1934. He taught at West Point until 1938, and 
then had duty on the army general staff in Washington, D.C. 
During World War II he commanded the znd corps in Africa 
and Sicily, and subsequently all U.S. ground troops for the inva- 
sion of Europe. As commander of the 12th army group he 
supervised more than 1,300,000 combat troops, the largest body 
of U.S. soldiers ever to serve under a single field commander. 
By the end of the war he was a full general. From Aug. 15, 1945, 
to Dec. 1, 1947, he was administrator of veterans’ affairs. On 
Feb. 7, 1948, he succeeded General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as army chief of staff, and on Aug. 16, 1949, became 
the first permanent chairman of the U.S. joint chiefs of staff. 
In this office (to which he was reappointed for a second two- 
year term in 1951) he opposed the far eastern military policies 
of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. During the sen- 
ate’s MacArthur investigation of 1951, Bradley testified that 
those policies would involve the United States in “the wrong 
war, at the wrong place, at the wrong time and with the wrong 
enemy.” As an alternative, he advocated a policy of attrition 
against the Communist forces in Korea. Bradley also was a 
warm defender of the administration’s foreign policy in Europe, 
declaring in a speech at Pasadena, Calif., on March 20, 1952, 
that the Mutual Security plan was the “least expensive” yet 
proposed to contain communism. 

Bradley’s autobiography, A Soldier’s Story, was published in 
1g5I. 


Bradley, Omar Nelson 


: 1903- , U.S. secre- 
Brannan, Charles Franklin eee ae was 
born on Aug. 23 in Denver, Colo., and was graduated from the 
University of Denver law school in 1929. He practised law in 
Denver until 1935, when he became assistant regional attorney 
of the Resettlement administration, and later regional attorney 
in the solicitor’s office of the U.S. department of agriculture. 
From Nov. 1941 to April 1944 he was regional director of the 
Farm Security administration for Colorado, Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. He was named assistant secretary of agriculture in June 
1944 and secretary of agriculture in June 1948. 

Secretary Brannan was the author of a plan designed to main- 
tain farm incomes and still give the consumer the benefit of 
prices that would “seek their level,” by supporting farm in- 
comes with government subsidies to make up any difference be- 
tween current market prices and farm incomes scaled to the 
1939-48 level. Considerable controversy developed over the 
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plan, which had the support of Pres. Harry S. Truman, but 
agitation for it died down when the U.S. rearmament program 
sent farm prices upward again after the outbreak of the Korean 
war in 1950. The Republican party platform of 1952 denounced 
the Brannan plan as a scheme to “socialize agriculture.” 


A federal republic in eastern and central South Amer- 
Brazil. ica, Brazil is the second largest nation in the western 
hemisphere. Language: Portuguese. Religion: predominantly 
Roman Catholic (39,177,880 according to the 1950 census), 
with about 1,500,000 Protestants of various denominations and 
500,000 Spiritualists. Chief cities: Rio de Janeiro, the capital 
(1951 est. pop., 2,500,000); Sao Paulo (2,300,000); Recife 
(550,000); Salvador (450,000); Pérto Alegre (425,000); Belo 
Horizonte (370,000) ; Fortaleza (290,000) ; Belém (270,000). 

President (from Jan. 31, 1951): Gettlio Vargas. 

Brazil's area of 3,286,170 sq.mi. is second only to that of 
Canada in the western hemisphere. The population was 52,645,- 
479 (1950 census) ; 53,377,000 (1951 est.), concentrated mostly 
along a narrow coastal strip. Highest percentages: the Federal 
District and the states of Rio de Janeiro, Alagoas, Sao Paulo, 
Pernambuco, Sergipe and Paraiba. 


Area and Population of States and Territories of Brazil 


(Estimates published by the Instituto Brasileiro de 
eografia e Estatistica) 


Pop. 
Area (Jan. 1, 
State or territory (sq. mi.) 1950) Capital 
North 
INICUGIAN Gs bo 8 oo oe 8 So old SZ Aon 116,124 Rio Branco 
Amazonas, .t.)) sits uo elo fellol he waite Melnta 595,474 530,920 Manaus 
Rio. Branco (ferr)), —. ies ni cee teurow sine isiee 97,438 17,623 Boa Vista 
ielitch wind soo pace sud lola 6 OD oo 470,752 1,142,846 Belém 
Amoapa(ferr)S coc oc wt eueel ole) ounce 55,489 8,374 Macapé 
Guaporsé' (terre, come enemies cues 96,986 37,438 Pérto Velho 
Northeast 
Maranhaorsctic ti -icicukciucnicll sot cnlsuiom ents 133,674 1,600,396 Sao Luiz 
Piautlc £-<<. >is, ©. tosueuhen er ace oy cetmenmenae 94,819 1,064,438 Teresina 
GoarGiise sean ce cee ee obiel (halen macine 57,371 2,735,702 Fortaleza 
Rio: Grande do'Norte. . . «. « « «6 « 20,236 983,572 Natal 
Paraiba) pe) j) i ocincr aft ol Sumann cue moat 21,591 1,730,784 Joao Pessoa 
Rernambucotts csmescseciecmey uments tcttemns 38,315 3,430,630 Recife 
AllGGOdS4 5.) i We Katie prota tcipton Webel WelcvectnS 11,031 1,106,454 Maceid 
Fernando de Noronha (terr.) . . . 2. « « 7 648. “.ccsmccs cece 
East 
Scie coo Oba ek oo ob 45500 8,321 650,132 Aracajé 
Xs] tfeliec! yocaeom Deca hic: A, Gelce Oo Guo 204,393 4,900,419 Salvador 
Minas \Geralsanes: temicebeien ncn omicthen tienes 228,469 7,839,792 Belo Horizonte 
(Serna dos ‘Aimorés) =. om cite) relist enol iene S00 iKeYROLYS oe seRoncce oe 
EspiritorSanto) cy) saerotceutonreMionmouuerreltel te 17,688 870,987 Vitdria 
Rio de Janeiro (state). « « « « « s « « 6 16,372 2,326,201  Niterdi 
Distrito: Federal) &. Sine Me Seite cS ee 451 2,413,152 Rio de Janeiro 
South 
SBo Pawla: "Si * svar oe teed tet hen tate cies 95,459 9,242,610 Sao Paulo 
Parana’ issues pevliey as) | chars nouns a caemre ate 82,741 2,149,509 Curitiba 
Santa Catarina .1s sisi oin sie cleo Monon one 31,118 1,578,159  Floriandpolis 
RiotGrande-docSulicies ss) eanpecmeiy ol bepecteanne 110,150 4,213,316 Pérto Alegre 
Central-West 
Golasirn (Sie cr a oes. ete. SNOT iret Pons 225,266 1,234,740 Goidénia 
Moko: GrossO =... os ta stewed sep eme els 485,405 528,451 Cuiaba 


*Area in dispute between the states of Minas Gerais and Espirito Santo. 


History.—During the year 1952 the nation was confronted 
with a number of serious problems, including ever-increasing 
inflation; the Communist infiltration in government and the 
armed forces; the gradual breaking up of political co-operation 
between the major political parties on questions of basic national 
interest; corruption and peculation in governmental and semi- 
governmental institutions; and a mounting indebtedness in 
foreign countries. 

Among other measures to control inflation, the administration 
called upon private banks to enter into a voluntary agreement 
to restrict loans for speculative purposes; appealed to state gov- 
ernments to avoid any increase in taxes and to maintain balanced 
budgets; ordered an investigation into the collection of taxes 
payable by industrial corporations (it was officially announced 
that in the Federal District and Sado Paulo alone the revenue 
authorities had discovered that certain real estate companies 
had failed to pay an estimated total of US. $45,000,000 in 
taxes during the previous year) ; asked state authorities to avoid 
any increase in salaries of government employees; and tightened 
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foreign import licence controls. 

Despite these and other measures, the administration failed 
to stop the rising of prices. It was said that Brazil had one of 
the highest cost of living levels in the world. This situation, 
aggravated by the insufficiency of essential foodstuffs in the 
large metropolitan areas—caused not so much by lack of those 
commodities as by inadequacy of means of transportation— 
resulted in considerable unrest, particularly among the poorer 
classes. These conditions were exploited by Communist agitators 

| and opponents of the administration and led to scattered strikes, 

some of which—such as that of the railroad workers in Di- 
vinopolis, state of Minas Gerais in early September—resulted 
in bloody conflicts between the strikers and the police forces. 

Although denied consistently by the minister of war, Gen. 
Newton Estillac Leal, Communist infiltration in the army was 
the subject of strong and apparently well-documented attacks 
on the part of certain Rio de Janeiro newspapers, including 
Correio da Manha and Tribuna da Imprensa. The question came 
to a head when Gen. Euclydes Zenobio da Costa purged his com- 
mand of several men and officers who had been convicted of 
belonging to the Communist party. Rebuked by the minister of 
war, General Zenobio da Costa asked to be relieved of his 
command. 

- At the same time, because of public clamour, the minister of 

war also presented his resignation to President Vargas. The 
president accepted both resignations, and appointed Gen. Ciro 
j do Espirito Santo Cardoso to replace General Estillac Leal as 
| minister of war. During subsequent months, more officers and 
men were tried and convicted of Communist activities. 

The co-operation which President Vargas had received from 
i the major parties in the first year of his administration seemed 
4 to come to an end during the year. The administration found 
4 itself unable to secure congressional approval for a number of 
4 its important proposed measures, including bills creating the 
1 Petrobras national oil corporation (to exercise the monopoly 
j over the exploitation of national oil resources); establishing a 
new coffee institute; and adopting new foreign exchange regu- 
lations. 

In his address to the nation on Independence day (Sept. 7) 

President Vargas appealed once more to all parties to form a 
national union to help to solve the serious problems that con- 
} fronted the nation. Although the appeal was received with gen- 
} eral applause, no concrete evidence seemed to be forthcoming 
of real political harmony. General criticism of the administra- 
tion continued with calls for a change in the presidential cabinet 
and amendment of the 1946 constitution. Criticism was par- 
ticularly directed against the stringent measures taken by Min- 
} ister of Finance Horacio Lafer to stop inflation, and against the 
scandals arising from misappropriation of funds in the Banco 
_do Brasil and evidences of peculation in some of the semi- 
fi, official labour institutes. 
The country’s financial difficulties were aggravated during the 
4 year by a decrease in the exports of national commodities 
4 which was reflected in an alarming increase of commercial in- 
+ debtedness in foreign countries, the total of which was esti- 
4 mated at about U.S. $500,000,000 at the end of the year. Al- 
7 though Brazil had accumulated a substantial balance of foreign 
. exchange at the end of 1950, this balance was rapidly depleted 
by purchases abroad, and as time went on the country found 
itself owing to U.S. banks approximately U.S. $250,000,000 and 
to other foreign nations a similar amount. Brazilian credit suf- 
‘4 fered as a consequence and the cruzeiro decreased in value in 
terms of foreign currencies. 

It was said at the end of the year that the United States- 
Brazil joint committee for economic development (organized in 
July 1950) was about to end its activities, after recommending 
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a number of projects to the consideration of the two govern- 
ments. Seven loans, totalling U.S. $58,300,000, were being con- 
sidered by the Export-Import Bank of Washington and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development for 
approved projects in Brazil. Brazil had received from the Ex- 
port-Import bank loans totalling U.S. $61,400,000 for improve- 
ments of railroads, electric power development and the pur- 
chasing of agricultural machinery. (See also INTERNATIONAL 
BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT. ) 

U.S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson visited Brazil on a mis- 
sion of good will in July. During his visit he declared that the 
United States government was anxious to help Brazil in every 
way possible. (QR, 118.) 


Education.—In 1950 there were 60,000 primary schools with 4,500,000 
pupils, about 1,500 secondary schools with 300,000 students and about 
2,700 vocational, commercial and professional schools with 200,000 stu- 
dents. There were 11 universities, of which 3 were private (Catholic), 
7 state and 1 federal (University of Brazil at Rio de Janeiro). In 1951 
the 1,736 motion-picture theatres had a seating capacity of 1,071,560. 


Finance.—The monetary unit is the cruzeiro (Cr$), valued at $0.0534 
U.S. currency, official rate during 1952, and at $0.0287, curb rate, on Sept. 
30, 1952. The 1952 budget as approved by congress called for expenditure 
of Cr$ 25,431,000,000 and revenue of Cr$ 25,537,000,000. The 1953 
draft budget as presented to congress in May 1952 called for expenditure of 
Cr$ 30,482,155,139 and revenue of Cr$ 30,509,000,000. Actual govern- 
ment expenditure in 1951 was Cr$ 24,300,000,000 and revenue, Cr$ 27,- 
100,000,000. On Dec. 31, 1950, the internal floating debt was reported at 
Cr$ 14,849,110,182; internal funded debt Cr$ 10,439,287,620; external 
debt £37,700,265 and $110,268,695. Currency in circulation (May 31, 
1952) amounted to Cr$ 28,640,000,000; gold reserves (Aug. 31, 1952) 
$317,000,000; foreign exchange reserves, Bank of Brazil (Aug. 31, 1952) 
$179,000,000; dollar exchange in U.S. banks (Aug. 31, 1952) $92,000,- 
ooo. The cost of living index (Sao Paulo) stood at 124 in April 1952 
(1948=100). 


Trade.—Exports in 1951 totalled Cr$ 32,514,000,000; imports, Cr$ 37,- 
198,000,000, In the first six months of 1952 exports were Cr$ 12,900,000,- 
ooo and imports Cr$ 22,450,000,000. Leading exports in 1951 were coffee 
(57%), raw cotton (12%), cacao (4%), pine (3%) and hides and skins 
(2%); leading imports, machinery and vehicles (42%), petroleum and 
products (12%), wheat and flour (10%), chemicals and drugs (7%) 
and iron and steel and manufactures (5%). The leading customers were 
the U.S. (49%), the United Kingdom (10%), France (5%), Germany 
(5%) and Argentina (4%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (42%), the 
United Kingdom (8%), Argentina (6%), Germany (6%) and the 
Netherlands Antilles (5%). 


Communications.—Railway mileage (1951) was about 23,000; highways, 
38,000; common roads, 124,000. On Jan. 1, 1951, there were 238,478 
automobiles, 192,023 trucks and 14,220 buses. In 1950 the 21 Brazilian 
air lines flew 42,500,000 mi. and carried 1,616,420 passengers. According 
to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the merchant marine had 335 vessels (100 
tons and over) aggregating 687,788 gross tons on June 30, 1951. There 
were three television stations in operation in 1952. 


Agriculture.—Coffee production in the 1950-51 season totalled 16,948,- 
ooo bags of 132 lb. each. In 1951, 16,358,000 bags were exported, of 
which 10,506,000 bags went to the U.S., 734,000 bags to France and 569,- 
ooo bags to Sweden. Cacao production in 1951-52 was 104,725 metric 
tons; 96,000 tons were exported in 1951. Cotton (ginned) production was 
estimated at 336,000 metric tons in 1951-52; exports totalled 143,412 
tons in 1951. Preliminary estimates for other crops in 1951~—52 included 
rice (paddy) 2,770,000 metric tons; wheat 495,100 tons; maize 6,342,000 
tons; peanuts 147,900 tons; potatoes 726,700 tons; tobacco 116,800 tons. 
Refined sugar production in 1951 was 1,903,000 metric tons. In 1951, 
167,189,000 stems of bananas were produced. Wheat imports totalled 
1,305,525 tons in 1951. 

Livestock (Dec. 31, 1948) included 50,089,000 cattle, 13,804,000 
sheep and 23,881,000 pigs. About 5,900,000 head of beef cattle were 
slaughtered in 1950. Wool production was 20,550 short tons. Rubber pro- 
duction (1951) was 21,200 metric tons; carnauba wax exports, 9,579 tons. 
In 1951, 34,100 tons of Brazil nuts (unshelled) were exported. 

Manvufactures.—Production in 1951 included cement 1,398,000 metric 
tons; pig iron 760,000 tons; raw steel 828,000 tons; electric energy 8,700,- 
000,000 kw.hr.; beer 7,425,000 hl. Production at the national steel plant 
at Volta Redonda included coke 286,000 tons; pig iron 342,000 tons; 
rolled-steel products 343,000 tons; steel ingots 465,000 tons. 

Mineral Production.—Production in 1951 included coal 1,944,000 metric 
tons and gold 141,397 troy ounces; iron ore, manganese, tungsten, bauxite 
and diamonds were also produced. In 1951, 1,005,371 metric tons of coal 
were imported. (J. W. Mw.) 

Biptiocrapuy—Anudério Estatistico do Brasil (Ano XII, 1951), pub. 
by Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e Estatistica (Rio de Janeiro, 1952); 
Brazil Bulletin, pub. by Brazilian Government Trade Bureau (New York); 
Brazilian Business, pub. by American Chamber of Commerce for Brazil 


(Rio de Janeiro). 

In every country re- 
Bread and Bakery Products. sardicss of its desree of 
industrialization bread always has been made by a batch process. 
During 1952 several reports in trade publications alerted bakers 
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in the United States to the fact that a new, continuous process 
of bread production had been developed, had survived the pilot 
plant stage and soon would be subjected to actual trial in the 
New York market. While details of the new baking process had 
not been made public late in the year, a continuous method 
of bread production, referred to as the “no-dough-time dough 
process,” had been perfected on a laboratory scale and reported 
as early as 1940 by John C. Baker of Wallace and Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Belleville, N.J., the company which sponsored the more 
recent work. 

Meanwhile, construction of what was designated by Peter 
Pirrie and Allen Somers as the largest automatic bread and cake 
bakery in the world was completed and baking operations were 
begun in 1952 by the American Stores company in Philadelphia, 
Pa. This bakery had an estimated bread production of 2,500,000 
lb. weekly, and an undisclosed production capacity for cakes, 
sweet goods, doughnuts and pie. 

E. Maes and his collaborators in Ghent, Belg., studied bread 
baking in the high-frequency electrical field and, as others had 
found, reported that a baking time of 14 to 2 min. sufficed to 
bake a loaf of bread. Such bread has no crust, and the flavour 
differs from that which develops when bread is baked by con- 
ventional methods. 

Evidence that the baking of bread results in a partial cleavage 
of shortening, to form monoglycerides, had been adduced by 
N. H. Kuhrt and his collaborators. This observation was of 
interest in connection with the controversy over the use of 
monoglycerides and polyoxyethylene esters of fat-forming fatty 
acids as softeners in the production of commercial bread. The 
standards for bread which during the year were released by the 
U.S. federal security administrator permitted the limited use of 
monoglycerides as ingredients, but prohibited the use of poly- 
oxyethylene monostearate and related compounds, because of 
insufficient evidence of their lack of toxicity and their value to 
consumers. Additional evidence to support the view that these 
softening agents do not retard the rate of staling was presented 
by S. S. Jackel and others. While some of the emulsifiers were 
not included by the U.S. Food and Drug administration in the 
list of permissible ingredients of bread, these chemicals con- 
tinued to be widely used in commercial cake production. How- 
ever, according to a report by Arthur T. Joyce, most of the cake 
consumed in the United States continued to be baked at home. 

As a result of their investigations, the U.S. house of rep- 
resentatives select committee to investigate the use of chem- 
icals in foods and cosmetics recognized in July 1952 the need 
for supplemental legislation to require the adequate pretesting 
of new ingredients of foods, including bakery products. A sim- 
ilar recommendation was embodied by trade associations of the 
baking industry of the United States in a statement of policies, 
in order that the public might be more adequately protected. 

It had sometimes been recommended that bread in the home 
should be stored in the refrigerator. A release of the U.S. de- 
partment of agriculture pointed out that the refrigeration of 
bread retards the development of mould, but at the same time 
it accelerates the staling of the bread. Recommendations were 
made to the industry for the delivery of fresher bread in the 
winter months in those communities where the weather is mod- 
erately cold. These recommendations included suggestions for 
the heating of the loading docks of wholesale bakeries, provi- 
sion for warming and insulating delivery trucks and the elimina- 
tion of the so-called drop boxes in which bread had been 
temporarily stored when delivered prior to the opening of the 
grocery stores where it was purchased by consumers. 

Although statistics on the baking industry in the United 
States had not been released late in 1952, industry leaders 
agreed that the dollar volume remained at about $4,000,000,000 
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annually, although the tonnage might be somewhat reduced. 
(See also FLour.) 


Brstrocrapuy.—Anonymous, “Continuous Dough Mixing,” Bakers 
Weekly (June 9, 1952); Peter Pirrie and Allen Somers, “The Largest 
Automatic Bread and Cake Bakery in the World,” Bakers Weekly (March 
17, 1952); E. Maes, F. P. Pietermaat and W. van Dijck, Bull. école 
meunerie belge, 14:17-27 (1952); N. H. Kuhrt, E. A. Welch, W. P. Blum, 
E. S. Perry and W. H. Weber, J. Am. Oil Chemists’ Soc., 29:261-270 
(1952); S. S. Jackel, A. S. Schultz, F. D. Schoonoyer and W. E. Schae- 
der, Cereal Chemistry, 29:190-199 (May 1952); Federal Security Agency, 
Food and Drug Administration, “Bakery Products: Definitions and Stand- 
ards of Identity,’ Federal Register, 17:4453-4464 (May 15, 1952); 
Arthur T. Joyce, “The Cake Market—Today and Tomorrow,” Bakers 
Weekly (Sept. 29, 1952); American Institute of Baking, “Statement on 
Chemicals in Foods,” Bakers Weekly (June 9, 1952); Philip Talbott, 
“Keep That Bread Hot,” U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. (June 1952). (F.C. Be.) 


‘ Beer and ale sales in the United 
Brewing and Beer. States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, totalled 84,293,729 bbl. (of 31 U.S. gallons each), 
the third highest fiscal year on record. The largest sales total 
for a fiscal year was 86,992,795 bbl. in 1948. 

Among important 1952 developments was the easing of the 
can situation for brewers. During 1951 tightening of metals sup- 
plies resulted in the National Production authority issuance of 
an order limiting brewers’ use of cans to 70% of their 1950 base 
period usage. With the supply situation easing, an NPA order, 


{ 


effective April 1, 1952, raised the beer can quota to 90% of the 


brewers’ 1950 base period usage. Indications were that can 
limitation might be lifted entirely by 1953 in view of the 
improved situation on formerly critical materials. 

Since packaged beer accounts for approximately 75% of the 
brewers’ national output—an exact reversal of the ratio main- 


tained prior to 1934—and about 25% of package beer is sold in | 


cans, the easing of the container situation apparently had a 
favourable effect on the beer market. This was reflected in 
sales figures for the first seven months of 1952, which showed 
a 2.7% gain over the corresponding period of 1951 and the 
highest seven-month total ever recorded. 

The trend toward greater home consumption, which started 
about 1935 with the introduction of improved packaging designs, 
including the can and the no-deposit bottle, was continued dur- 
ing 1952. Another contributing factor, according to market 


analysts, was the spread of television, popularizing entertain- — 


ment at home. Various market surveys had shown that beer is 
an important commodity in home entertainment. 

Another important development was the continued progress 
in the safety campaign spearheaded by the United States Brew- 
ers foundation’s industry-wide safety contest. In 1951 ten brew- 
eries completed the first six months of the year without lost 
time through accidents or injuries. During the similar period in 
1952 this record was achieved by 17 breweries. On an over-all 
basis, the brewing industry’s safety record for the first seven 
months of 1952 improved 17.18% over the same period in 1951, 
which itself had established industry safety records. 

The foundation’s Armed Forces Liaison program, helping to 
maintain wholesome conditions surrounding the retail sale of 
beer at establishments frequented by military personnel, ex- 
tended its scope during 1952. An innovation was the distribu- 
tion of ID (identification card) posters to beer retailers. These 
posters reproduced the ID card carried by military personnel 
and alerted tavern owners to check the age of uniformed men 
where there was suspicion that they might be minors. The 
posters, according to many military authorities, proved an 
effective check against serving minors. 

The military liaison program was an extension of the indus- 
try’s self-regulation program, operated by the foundation and 
designed to impress upon industry members and the public the 
importance of strictly observing all laws and regulations and of 
maintaining high standards of operation in the public interest. 


BRIDGE, CONTRACT—BRIDGES 


The weekly average pay for brewery production workers dur- 
ing the calendar year 1951 was $78.99, compared with $64.38 
for all manufacturing. A new high was recorded in May 1952, 
when, according to the U.S. department of labour, brewery 
workers’ weekly earnings averaged $82.78. 

Federal excise taxes, at $8 per barrel until Nov. 1, 1951, and 
$9 per barrel thereafter, and special taxes on malt beverages 
for the fiscal year 1952, totalled $740,284,506—the highest 
recorded in a single year. This brought the cumulative total 
since relegalization of malt beverage sales (April 7, 1933) to 
$8,91 2,447,603. State and local taxes and licence fees in fiscal 
1952 were estimated at $215,000,000, raising the cumulative 
figure for that revenue to about $2,945,000,000. Combined 
public revenue since 1933 thus had reached approximately an 
aggregate of $11,857,000,000. (See also Liquors, ALCOHOLIC.) 

(EV; Le) 
Bridge, Contract: see Conrract BRIDGE. 


: (1898— ), U.S. senator, 
Bridges, (Henry) Styles was born at West Pembroke, 
Me., on Sept. 9. He graduated in 1918 from the University of 
Maine and, after teaching at Sanderson academy, Ashfield, Mass., 
he became a county agricultural agent and a specialist on crops 
and soils for the University of New Hampshire. In 1934 he was 
elected governor of New Hampshire for the term 1935-37. In 
1936 he was elected Republican senator from New Hampshire 
for the term 1937-43 and was re-elected for the terms 1943-49 


_and 1949-55. 


In the senate Bridges voted consistently with the Republicans 


_ against New Deal measures, excepting the Selective Service act 


/and the various defense and war appropriations. A bitter critic 


of Secretary of State Dean Acheson and his foreign policy, 
Bridges was denounced by Pres. Harry S. Truman in 1950 as a 
Kremlin asset in the cold war. On Aug. 19, 1951, Bridges with 
seven other Republicans of the senate armed services and for- 
eign relations committees, denounced President Truman’s dis- 
missal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur as proof that the administra- 
tion’s far eastern policy had been “the most desolate failure in 
the history of our foreign policy.” Primarily an internationalist, 
however, Bridges disagreed with both former Pres. Herbert 
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Hoover and Sen. Robert A. Taft during the “great debate” on 
U.S. foreign policy in rosr. 

Senator Bridges was appointed minority leader of the senate 
on Jan. 8, 1952, to succeed Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebraska, 
who died in r9s5r. During the steel strike crisis of 1952, Bridges 
vehemently opposed President Truman’s seizure of the steel 
industry, urging that this action be made the subject of a full- 
fledged congressional investigation. 


Brid as The world’s longest spans of the various types built 
g * up to 1953 are listed in the table. There was one 
change in the table during 1952. The longest continuous girder 
span increased from 643 ft. to 676 ft. 


World’s Longest Spans by Type of Bridge 


Year 
Type Bridge Location Completed Spon 
Cable Suspension Golden Gate San Francisco 1937 4,200 ft. 
Transporter Bridge {Sky Ride Chicago 1933 1,850 
Cantilever *Quebec Canada 1917 1,800 
Steel Arch Kill van Kull New York 1931 1,652 
Eyebar Suspension *Floriandpolis Brazil 1926 1,114 
Concrete Arch Sando Sweden 1943 866 
Continuous Truss Dubuque Mississippi river 1943 845 
Simple Truss *Metropolis Ohio river 1917 720 
Continuous Girder Disseldorf-Neuss Rhine river 1951 676 
Vertical Lift *Cape Cod Canal Massachusetts 1935 544 
Wichert Truss Homestead Pittsburgh 1937 533% 
Swing Span *Fort Madison Mississippi river 1927 525 
Tubular Girder *Britannia Menai straits 1850 460 
Timber Span *McKenzie River Coburg, Ore. 1926 380 
Prestressed Concrete 
Girder Heilbronn Germany 1949 353 
Bascule *Sault Ste. Marie Michigan 1914 336 
Simple Girder Harlem river New York 1951 330 
Masonry Arch Plauen Saxony 1903 295 
Single Leaf Bascule *16th Street Chicago 1919 260 
Concrete Girder Villeneuve Seine river 1939 256 


*Railroad bridge. TNot standing. 


United States—On Dec. 1, 1951, the Golden Gate suspen- 
sion bridge at San Francisco, Calif., the longest bridge in the 
world, was subjected to a 72-m.p.h. wind that caused the bridge 
to vibrate vertically through a maximum range of 85 in. with 
some damage to the bridge structure. 

The Mackinac Bridge authority applied to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance corporation for an $85,000,000 loan to build a 
bridge connecting the upper and lower peninsulas of Michigan. 
The bridge was to have 26 spans, including a 3,800-ft. suspen- 


CHESAPEAKE BAY BRIDGE, a cantilever truss bridge linking the Delmarva 
peninsula with the mainland of Maryland to enable north-south express traffic 
to by-pass Philadelphia and other cities. It was dedicated July 30, 1952 
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sion span. 

The Washington State Toll Bridge authority made plans in 
1952 for a $70,000,000 bridge over Puget sound at Seattle. 

In 1952 the California Toll Bridge authority considered a 
second crossing over San Francisco bay between Richmond and 
San Rafael. The estimated cost was $46,000,000. 

A bridge authority was created in 1952 to proceed with prep- 
arations for building a $45,000,000 bridge across the Mississippi 
river at New Orleans, La. 

The Chesapeake Bay bridge, just north of Annapolis, Md., 
was completed in 1952. The length was 21,286 ft. and included 
a 1,600-ft. suspension span with an underclearance of 1864 ft. 
The cost was $42,600,000. 

Plans were completed in 1952 for a new crossing over the 
Hudson river at Kingston, N.Y. The total length of the bridge 
was to be 7,700 ft. and the estimated cost was $20,000,000. The 
two channels of the river were to be bridged by duplicate units 
of 500-800-s5o00-ft. continuous deck spans. 

To provide a link in the conversion of an existing over- 
crowded highway into an express highway of ample capacity, 
plans were started in 1952 to parallel the Thomas A. Edison 
bridge over the Raritan river near Perth Amboy, N.J., with an 
additional bridge of similar appearance. The new bridge was to 
be 4,400 ft. long with 200-250~-200-ft. continuous plate-girder 
spans for the main crossing. The new bridge was planned for 
building in two stages, as required by traffic, at a total estimated 
cost of $14,000,000. 

The George P. Coleman Memorial bridge over the York river 
at Yorktown, Va., was completed in 1952 at a cost of $8,000,000. 
It had two s5o0o-ft. swing spans in tandem to provide a clear 
channel of 450 ft. 

To connect Philadelphia with the Pennsylvania turnpike, an 
$80,000,000 17-mi. four-lane highway with three bridges across 
the Schuylkill river was planned in 1952. 

Construction was started in 1952 on a 14-mi. stretch of high- 
way and bridge across Tampa bay, Florida, from St. Petersburg 
to Manatee county. The estimated cost was $20,000,000. A 100- 
ft. lift span and a high-level cantilever bridge would provide 
for navigation. 


BRIDGES 


RAISING THE CENTRE SECTION of one of three bridges on the Autopista 
highway which was being carved through the foothills of the Andes mountains 
in Venezuela in 1952. The prestressed concrete bridges were being built by a 
French firm, using a patented concrete system instead of steel 


A $16,000,000 double-deck, high-level bridge was proposed in 
1952 for Seattle, Wash., to cross an arm of Lake Union, with 
six traffic lanes on the upper deck and two reversible-flow lanes 
on the lower deck. 

A 15-mi. bridge was started in 1952 over lower Tampa bay 
in Florida. It was to have three miles of trestle with a factory- 
prestressed concrete deck. The two channels were to be crossed 
by a go-ft. twin-leaf bascule and a 1,584-ft. cantilever bridge. 
The estimated cost was $15,000,000. 

Selection of a site for a second floating bridge across Lake 
Washington, east of Seattle, Wash., was made in 1952. The 
length of the bridge was to be 7,600 ft. and the estimated cost 
was $12,400,000. 

Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., were connected by a bridge- 
tunnel project in 1952. The bridge crossed the east branch of the 
Elizabeth river; the tunnel went under the west branch of the 
river. The bridge was 2,135 ft. between abutments and included 
a double-leaf rolling-lift bascule. The cost of the bridge was 
$7,415,000. 

A bottleneck on the road between New York city and Long 
Beach was removed with the completion of a $6,000,000 153-ft. 
double-leaf bascule in 1952. The total width was 78 ft. The new 
bridge was built adjacent to the old bridge which was then 
demolished. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., two bridges were started over the St. 
Johns river. The Gilmore street bridge, 3,600 ft. long, esti- 
mated at $5,300,000, was to include a double-leaf bascule span. 
The Arlington bridge was to be 7,375 ft. long and was esti- 
mated to cost $11,300,000. It would include a cantilever with 
406-810-406-ft. spans. 

Dade county, Fla., built two skewed bascule bridges in 1952. 
This type of bridge was built only once before, in Brooklyn, | 
N.Y., in 1944. 

In Kentucky relocation of highways required by flooding of 
valleys for reservoirs required bridges with exceptionally high 
piers. In the Wolfe Creek reservoir a pier 203 ft. high was built 
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before the reservoir was filled. 

A concrete viaduct of novel design, forming part of a traffic 
interchange for the George Washington bridge, was completed 
in 1952. It consisted of continuous hollow concrete box girders 
on a single row of long slender round columns. There were ten 
66-ft. spans, all on a curve of 200-ft. radius. 

In 1952 Chicago, Ill., planned to add three bridges to its long 
list—a twin bascule at Congress street and new bridges at 
Halsted street and at Van Buren street, all over the Chicago 
river. 

Construction was started in 1952 on a bridge over Bay St. 
Louis in Mississippi. It required the precasting and floating into 
place of 182 deck sections weighing 119 tons each. 

Near Port Townsend, Wash., a girder bridge with a 250-ft. 
main span was built in 1952 in an unusual combination of con- 
crete and steel box girders. Two 55-ft. concrete box-girder 
cantilever arms carried a 140-ft. steel box-girder suspended span. 

In King county, Wash., a pair of welded box girders, 111 ft. 
long, were the main members of a new bridge built in 1952. 

At Duvall, Wash., an 1,182-ft. bridge was built in 1952 of 
continuous reinforced-concrete box girders of constant depth. 
The main crossing was continuous with 117-160-117-ft. spans, 
7 ft. deep. The box form of construction gave the bridge a 
smooth exterior. 

Canada.—A contract was awarded in 1952 to build a sus- 
pension bridge with a 1,447-ft. main span across Halifax har- 
bour in Nova Scotia with a vertical clearance of 165 ft. at a cost 
of $8,000,000. Completion was scheduled for 1954. 

In 1952 Canadian army engineers commenced the construc- 
tion of a 1,600-ft. $2,500,000 bridge in the Donjek valley of the 
Yukon territory, less than 300 mi. from the Arctic circle, to 
replace wooden bridges that were washed out. The new bridge 
was to have eight steel and concrete spans. 

Plans were prepared in 1952 for a new bridge to replace the 
Duplessis bridge over the St. Maurice river at Three Rivers, 
( Que., which collapsed Jan. 31, 1951. As the failure was attrib- 
j) uted solely to defective material, the new design was made 
similar to the original. 

Brazil.—Construction was started in the state of Rio Grande 
do Sul in 1952 on an 856-ft. reinforced-concrete arch bridge 
with a main span of 6ro ft. and a rise of g2 ft. at an estimated 
cost of $750,000. This would be the third largest reinforced- 
concrete arch in the world. 

Three other long-span prestressed-concrete bridges in Brazil 
| were finished and three more started. The Galeao bridge had 15 
spans of prestressed concrete, with the longest span 142 ft. 

Cuba.—The Canimar river was bridged in 1951 by three 218- 
' ft. reinforced-concrete arches. The total length of the bridge 
was 973 ft., with the deck 115 ft. above water and 533 ft. wide. 
a The bridge was completed in nine months. 

England.—The longest prestressed-concrete bridge in Eng- 


4 land was a cantilever with a main span of 150 ft., built in rg5r. 


_A 60-ft. prestressed-concrete span was hung in the centre. The 


4) total length was 247 ft. 


A new suspension bridge was planned in 1952 near Chepstow 
| ) over the Severn river. 

| France.—A concrete box-girder cantilever bridge built in 
/ France in 1951 introduced a novel idea in bridge construction. 
| The bridge rested on two struts on the main pier, inclined to 
pass their resultant through the centre of the pier base to min- 


i} imize the size of the pier. The bridge crossed the Donzere- 


Mondragon canal in the Rhone river valley. 

Germany.—A new record for span length of continuous- 
*) girder bridges was set in 1951 by the completion of the Dissel- 
~ dorf-Neuss span over the Rhine. This bridge had a total length 


‘| of 2,500 ft. with a record-breaking main span of 676 ft., flanked 
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by 338-ft. spans. 

The girders were two continuous boxes 25 ft. wide, spaced 
20 ft. apart. Cantilevered 14-ft. sidewalks brought the total 
width of bridge to 98 ft. All shop fabrication was by welding, 
made possible through use of a new high-strength weldable alloy 
steel. Rivets were used only in field splices. The webs were 
unusually thin and were stiffened in the manner of aircraft con- 
struction. Cantilever construction of the main span reduced 
dead load bending moments at the centre and permitted a girder 
depth of only 11 ft. at mid-span. At the piers, the girder depth 
was 254 ft. 

Portugal.—The largest bridge in Portugal was completed in 
1952 across the Tagus river, above Lisbon. It had five 336-ft. 
tied-arch spans with plate girder stiffening below deck. The cost 
was $3,500,000. (See also RoADS AND Hicuways.) (D. B.S.) 


sate British-administered territories in Borneo 
British Borneo. consist of the colonies of North Borneo 
(including island of Labuan) and Sarawak, and the protected 
state of Brunei. North Borneo: area, 29,387 sq.mi.; pop. (1951 
census) 334,141, including 74,374 Chinese; capital, Jesselton 
(pop. ¢. 5,000); governor in 1952, Sir Ralph Hone. Sarawak: 
area, 47,071 sq.mi.; pop. (1947 census), 546,385, including 
145,158 Chinese; (1951 est.) 570,000; capital, Kuching (pop. c. 
38,000); governor (and high commissioner for Brunei), Sir 
Anthony Abell. Brunei: area, 2,226 sq.mi.; pop. (1947 census) 
40,657; (1951 est.) 48,000; capital, Brunei or Daru’l Salam 
(pop. 1947, 10,620); ruler, Sultan Omar Ali Saifuddin. 

Language: various indigenous; Chinese; Malay (the lingua 
franca). Religion: Moslem (Shafi‘i sect, etc.); various pagan; 
many Chinese Christians. 

History.—In North Borneo 1952 began with a favourable 
trade balance of more than 40,000,000 Malayan dollars, but the 
subsequent fall in the price of rubber and other raw materials 
made it improbable that this record figure could be reached 
again at the end of 1952. Development, however, was being 
pressed forward with encouraging results and included pros- 
pecting for bauxite and oil. The outstanding political events of 
the year were the opening of the new combined supreme court 
for North Borneo, Sarawak and Brunei (previously there had 
been two separate judiciaries—one for North Borneo, another 
for Sarawak and Brunei); and the inauguration of a more mod- 
ern system of local government by the setting up of a (nomi- 
nated) local government authority in Kota Belud. In Sarawak 
on June 25 a new oil mining lease was negotiated between the 
government and Sarawak Oilfields Ltd. under which the area 
held under lease would, within 15 years, be reduced to 25% of 
the colony (the old lease covered all of it); the minimum 
royalty, based on a percentage of production, was revised to 
£10,000 a year, and the company became for the first time 
liable to income tax. Communist trouble broke out near Kuching 
on Aug. 7 with robbery and murder by a small gang of armed 
Chinese which probably came from and certainly escaped over. 
the Indonesian border. The governor declared a state of emer- 
gency and several known Communists were arrested. The non- 
Chinese communities immediately offered to help but the 
prompt measures taken were effective. (K. G. B.) 


Education.—(1951) North Borneo: primary schools 217, pupils 20,674; 
secondary 17, pupils 650; 1 vocational school. Sarawak: government 
schools 45, pupils 3,641; local authority schools 74, pupils 2,868; mis- 
sion schools 69, pupils 7,988; Chinese schools 216, pupils 26,365. Brunei: 
primary school attendance 4,661. 

Finance and Foreign Trade.—Monetary unit: Malayan dollar, valued at 
32.67 cents U.S. in 1952. 


North 
Borneo Sarawak Brunei 
(In millions of Malayan dollars) 
Budget (1952 est.) 
Revenue. Fevwis. Jame: isa leuie: (8) <9 tur en ce cee 21.1 39.5 69.3 
Expenditureag: tc celine mon clit) elite) since ce 15.5 31:3 79 
imports) (\1:95))) ieee a ceiean ysis) lialel cemonmrace 70.2 383.7 50.4 
STH) ie Oe Oo OSC OF dln @ abe po 113.7 508.3 271.8 
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Principal production figures (1951): North Borneo, rubber (exports) 
21,698 tons, rice 24,000 tons, copra 12,456 tons; Sarawak (exports), 
crude oil 3,206,152 tons, refined petroleum 1,741,446 tons, rubber 42,- 
521 tons, timber 54,528 tons; Brunei, crude oil 37,133,500 bbl., rubber 
5,161,694 Ib. 


age «Third largest and the most westerly of 
British Columbia. Canada’s ten provinces, British Colum- 
bia has an area of 366,255 sq.mi. of which 6,976 sq.mi. are 
water. It is bounded on the west by the Pacific ocean; on the 
south by the states of Washington, Idaho and Montana; on the 
east by the province of Alberta; and on the North by Alaska, 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 

The population, as taken for the 1951 census at June I, was 
1,165,210 (1941 census, 817,861). The estimated population at 
June 1, 1952, was 1,198,000. The 1951 census indicated 371,739 
rural dwellers and 793,471 urban dwellers; 596,961 male and 
568,249 female residents. About 55% of the population dwelt in 
the southwestern corner of the province. The chief cities and 
their 1951 populations were: Vancouver (344,833; metropolitan 
Vancouver, 530,728); Victoria, the capital (51,331; metro- 
politan Victoria, 104,303); and New Westminster (28,639). 

History.—In the fourth session of the 22nd parliament of 
British Columbia, February 19 to March 26, 1952, the follow- 
ing measures were passed: an act authorizing the implementa- 
tion of an agreement between the federal government and 
the province in regard to payments for the rental of certain 
tax fields; an act authorizing the borrowing of $6,050,000 for 
the building and equipping of public buildings; an act allowing 
for the appropriation of a part of revenue surpluses for the 
building of public buildings, roads and bridges; and an amend- 
ment to the oleomargarine act of 1949 allowing the sale of 
coloured oleomargarine within the province. 

On Jan. 19, 1952, Premier B. I. Johnson tendered the resig- 
nations of the three Progressive Conservative cabinet ministers 
which, in effect, dissolved the coalition government of Liberals 
and Progressive Conservatives. 

In January, P. E. George, former mayor of Victoria, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the public utilities commission, following 
the death of W. A. Carrothers, former chairman. 

Tolls on the Pattulo bridge at New Westminster ceased on 
Feb. 12, saving the public an estimated $900,000 per year. In 
February the province negotiated a $30,000,000 loan in the 
United States. 

In March it was announced that the province would spend 
about $32,000,000 on roads and bridges during 1952-53. In 
April it was announced that West Coast Transmission would 
construct a $100,000,000 natural gas pipe line from Alberta 
through central British Columbia to the lower mainland. In 
May it was recommended that a forest management licence be 
granted to Celgar Development Co., Ltd., to establish a $6s,- 
000,000 integrated forest industry in the Arrow lakes region. 
On June to Vancouver Island’s first newsprint plant, a $21,- 
000,000 plant at Duncan Bay, started production. 

On June 12, 1952, a provincial election was held with the 
following party standings, with previous standings in parenthe- 
ses: Social Credit 19 (0); Liberal 6 (23); Progressive Conserva- 
tive 3 (11); Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 18 (8); 
Labour 1 (1); Coalitionist o (3); Independent 0 (2); vacancy 1 
(0). The majority of voters favoured adoption of daylight sav- 
ing and broadening of the liquor act. 

On Aug. 8 it was announced by Premier W. A. C. Bennett 
that hospital insurance premiums would be reduced from $42 to 
$39 for married persons and from $30 to $27 in the case of 
single persons; the coinsurance policy of $35 maximum per 
year was changed, so that a payment of $1 per hospital day 
was charged with no maximum. 
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In October Imperial Oil Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., commenced refin- 
ing oil from Alberta’s Leduc field in commercial quantities at 
its Ioco, B.C., plant. 

Members of the provincial executive council, or cabinet, and 
their portfolios at the close of 1952 were: W. A. C. Bennett, 
premier and president of the council; W. D. Black, provincial 
secretary and municipal affairs; R. W. Bonner, attorney gen- 
eral; R. E. Sommers, lands and forests and mines; E. M. 
Gunderson, finance; K. Kiernan, agriculture; P. A. Gaglardi, 
public works; R. Chetwynd, railways, trade and industry and 
fisheries; L. Wicks, labour; E. Martin, health and welfare; 
Mrs. T. Rolston, education. 


Education.—During the school year ending June 30, 1951, 173,354 Stu- 
dents were enrolled in the elementary (109,094), elementary-senior-junior 
high (12,992), superior (1,997), junior, junior-senior and senior high 
(49,271) schools of the province. Teaching staffs comprised 6,272. teachers 
as follows: in the elementary 3,522; elementary-senior-junior high 477; 
superior 87; junior, junior-senior and senior high 2,143; and 43 unclassi- 
fied. Higher education is provided by the University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver (attendance 1951, 6,432), a provincially endowed institution, 
two teacher-training schools located in Vancouver and Victoria, a voca- 
tional institute at Vancouver and a junior college at Victoria. 

The total net cost for the enrolment of 173,354 was $51,099,914. The 
deputy minister and superintendent of education was F. T. Fairey. 


Table |.—Economic Activity in British Columbia 
1952 
Preliminary 
Unit 1951 1950 estimates 
AGRICULTURE: 

Total value of production $ 155,000,000 136,690,400 160,000,000 
Livestock” "is « << $ 27,000,000 24,144,000 
Poultry products . . $ 20,000,000 16,976,000 
Dairy products . . . $ 32,000,000 30,821,000 
Fruits and vegetables $ 30,000,000 28,384,600 
Field crops .. « e $ 38,000,000 28,518,000 
Miscellaneous . . « $ 8,000,000 7,846,800 

FISHERIES: 

Total value of production $ 83,000,000 68,821,358 81,000,000 

Pack of canned salmon cases 1,955,475 1,482,560 1,950,000 
FORESTRY: 

Total value of production $ 504,807,930 468,371,142 520,000,000 
Timber scaled .. . M.B.M,. 4,696,347 4,560,080 4,600,000 
Paper production . . ton 484,581 477,628 

MINING: 

Total value of production $ 175,659,591 148,155,060 165,000,000 
Lead watatrstreiicrtemee $ 50,316,015 44,391,530 
Zincwsi ied ime cttente $ 66,448,242 48,882,765 
ori as oo Seg $ 10,233,353 10,025,626 
Golditemiien tee -trelte $ 10,345,858 11,404,270 

INTERNAL TRADE: 

Index of wholesale sales 1935-39 =100 404.0 351.3 412.0 

Total value of retail sales $000 1,137,867 1,050,054 1,215,000 

Value of retail depart- 
ment store sales... $000 120,203 Migi273 135,000 

Railway freight loaded ton 11,600,237 10,834,135 12,000,000 

Consumption of electric 
POWEr ns tel erneikel 6 000 kw.hr. 4,186,972 3,960,698 4,360,000 

Construction, building 
petmitsismen sens $000 87,344 92,008 82,000 

Bank debits . ... . $000 9,945,579 8,446,567 11,000,000 

Index of employment . 1926=100 190.2 180.7 187.0 

Salaries and wages paid $000 825,000 718,202 875,000 


Communications.—The total highway mileage as of March 31, 1951, 
excluding the Alaska highway, was 22,509 of which 10,414 mi. were sur- 
faced, 10,087 mi. were improved earth and 2,008 mi. unimproved earth. 
Railway mileage as of Dec. 31, 1951, was 4,773 of main line track and 
1,221 of sidings. During 1951 approximately 6,542,254 tons of cargo were 
loaded at British Columbia ports on vessels destined to foreign countries, 
while 3,028,605 tons of cargo received from foreign countries were un- 
loaded at local ports. In r950 the total number of telephones was 277,341; 
this included 111,413 on automatic switchboards. 

On Oct. 31, 1951, there were 207,230 passenger cars and 70,270 com- 
mercial vehicles registered within the province. 

Finance.—On March 4, 1952, B. I. Johnson, premier and minister of 
finance, reported that revenue collected for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
I95I, was $124,029,000; expenditures were $116,070,000; the net debt 
at Dec. 31, 1951, was $191,091,839, an increase of $19,879,849. Antici- 
pated revenues were $141,986,869 and expenditures $141,905,433 for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1953. 


Table !l.—Principal Manufacturing Industries of British Columbia 


Gross value of Products 


Industry 1950 1949 
Sawmills sve s,s’ Mromns.. «ac, cous cuheuuedls mer anemee $293,022,294 $209,607,511 
Pulpyandiipapensesrcmeme: tea cucu ciemesieceneaneans 86,886,870 69,925,185 
Elshi processing <i oi - ms <tiouseiicglcitomisiite iter roiae 67,728,992 55,553,356 
Slaughtering and meat packing. . . .. 2... 50,883,632 49,120,931 
Petroleum) productsicuncmt-etkeis cl veucuton omen cite 38,675,270 34,409,015 
Sash, door and planing mills . . . . 2... ee 34,070,701 26,522,103 
Veneers and plywoods . . . 2. ee ew ee 30,047,542 25,239,202 
Miscellaneous food industries. . . . 2... es 28,668,471 23,057,601 
Fertilizers. 2:3) fees SES Rio rakes ete 27,745,806 28,060,751 
Fruit and vegetable preparations. .....-. 24,307,003 22,622,366 
Total all manufacturing industries . . . 2... e 1,133,016,956 959,008,088 
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Agriculture, Fisheries, Mining, Forestry.—Preliminary provincial depart- 
mental estimates indicated that all four chief basic industries, viz., agri- 
culture, forestry, fisheries and mining, would just about maintain the highs 
established during 1951. Price increases were more moderate during 1952, 
being approximately 3% higher than in r951. During 1952 there was 
considerable concern regarding the marketing of lumber products, apples, 
and fish products, especially to the United Kingdom market. 


Manufacturing.—Preliminary statistics relating to the manufacturing 
industries of the province indicated that the 1951 gross value of produc- 
tion would be higher than the previous all-time high established during 
1950. This new all-time high was well maintained during 1952 with in- 
creased production in the pulp and paper and chemical industries. Many 
existing manufacturing plants in British Columbia added additional capaci- 
ties to already existing plants during 1952. CGM) 


ays . This term is used to include Kenya, 
British East Africa. a colony and protectorate; Somali- 
land, protectorate; Tanganyika, trust territory; Uganda, pro- 
tectorate; and Zanzibar, protectorate, comprising the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba. Areas, population and chief towns are in 
the accompanying table. 

The East Africa High commission, comprising the governors 
of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda, administers the public utili- 
ties and other central services of these territories, and has 
power to legislate, with the advice and consent of a central leg- 
islative assembly. Governors (Dec. 31, 1952): Kenya, Sir Philip 
Mitchell; Somaliland, Sir Gerald Reece; Tanganyika, Sir Ed- 
ward Twining; Uganda, Sir Andrew Cohen. Zanzibar: ruler, 
Sultan Khalifa bin Harub; resident, John Rankine. East Africa 
High commission: chairman, Sir Philip Mitchell. 


rea Pop. Chief towns 
(sq.mi.) (1951 est.) (pop. 1948 census) 
Kenya. « « « « © « «© 224,960 5,680,000 Nairobi (cap., 119,489), Mombasa 
(port, 84,746) 
Somaliland. . « « « « 67,936 500,000 Hargeisa (cap., 30,000*), Berbera 
(port, 15,000 [hot season], 
30,000 [cold season]*) 
Tanganyika . «6 «+ + 362,688 7,827,000 Dar es Salaam (cap., 69,277) 
Uganda. « « «se. 93,981 5,187,000 Entebbe (cap., 6,000*) 
Zanzibar. . « « eee 1,020 273,000 Zanzibar {cap., 45,275) 


*1952 est. 


History.—Kenya.—Early in Feb. 1952 Princess Elizabeth and 
the duke of Edinburgh arrived by air at Nairobi en route to 
Ceylon and Australia and received an enthusiastic welcome 
from all communities. After a few days of crowded engage- 
ments they went to their hunting lodge at Nyeri. There they 
received, on Feb. 6, the tragic news of the king’s death. The 
queen and the duke left immediately by air for the United 
Kingdom. 

A. T. Lennox-Boyd, then minister of state for the colonies, 
had visited Kenya in January and held discussions with the lead- 
ers of the various communities. Elections for the new Kenya 
legislative council were held in May; the council met in June, 
with an interim composition of 26 official and 28 unofficial 
/ members. E. Mathu, leader of the African unofficial members, 
%) was appointed to the executive council. 

The expansion and reorganization of port facilities at Mom- 
basa had made such progress that by August 100,000 tons of 
) cargo were being handled each month and shipping delays 
eliminated. 

During the year the incidence of crime in the towns, par- 
ticularly Nairobi, and the lawless conduct of the Kikuyu in the 
Nyeri and Nanyuki areas under the influence of the anti-Euro- 
) pean Mau Mau secret society led to firm government action. In 
i April five Kikuyu villages were collectively fined £2,500 for 
suppressing evidence in cases of hut burning instigated by this 
society. In August a remarkable demonstration by Kikuyu Chris- 
tians, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, took place. At a 


*) mass meeting at Kiambu they united in condemning Mau Mau 


and in promising the government every support in suppress- 
ing it. a eg Sy 
Somaliland.—An investigation into irrigation possibilities in 
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Somaliland protectorate in 1951 had been sufficiently encourag- 
ing to justify a Colonial Development and Welfare grant for a 
hydrological survey being planned in 1952. The establishment of 
local government in the protectorate had been started in rgsr, 
and there were 130 local authorities, as well as district advisory 
councils and welfare committees, in operation in 1952. Inter- 
tribal raiding over the Ogaden frontier had, however, not 
entirely ceased. 

Tanganyika.—The minister of state for the colonies visited 
Tanganyika in Jan. 1952 and emphasized that the Conservative 
and Labour parties in Great Britain were agreed on the policy to 
be followed in the political development of Tanganyika; and in 
June the secretary of state announced that the British govern- 
ment accepted the proposals made by the Tanganyika Constitu- 
tional Development committee in 1951 for racial parity between 
European, African and Asian unofficial members in the legisla- 
tive council. The new council, however, was not to be formed 
for about five years in order to give time for the full establish- 
ment of the reformed system of local government and for 
experience in its working. 

Good rains resulted in good crops in Tanganyika, but consid- 
erable damage was done to sisal in the Southern province by a 
cyclone which struck the Mikindani area on April 15. About 30 
Africans lost their lives. The Rufiji rice-growing scheme, based 
on the hiring of tractor-drawn plows to African farmers, made 
big strides and about 6,000 ac. were being brought under cul- 
tivation. At Moshi, in March, the governor opened the new 
£200,000 business and community centre of the Chagga Co- 
operative union of coffee growers. 

Diamond exports from Tanganyika, suspended for several 
months during negotiations about marketing between J. William- 
son, discoverer and owner of Madui diamond mine, and the Dia- 
mond corporation, were resumed in June. A fillip was given to 
the production of lead and copper by the grant of a loan of 
$1,640,000 by the U.S. government to Uruwira Minerals, Ltd. 

Uganda.—In June 1952 the Uganda executive council was 
enlarged by the appointment of four more unofficial members, 
of whom one was European, one Indian and two African. The 
building of the dam across the Nile at Jinja made good progress, 
and it was expected that one generating unit would be operating 
by Sept. 1953 and three more by the middle of 1954. Textile, 
cement and other industries would be developed with power 
from this source as would be the mining projects at Kilembe 
and Tororo. The former, in the west of the protectorate, was 
based upon an extensive deposit of copper and cobalt. Produc- 
tion would begin in 1955, the copper being smelted on the spot. 
Meanwhile the Mombasa-Kampala railway was being extended 
to Kilembe; a considerable area of undeveloped agricultural 
land would be opened up in the process. In the east, at Tororo, 
extensive limestone deposits, which included a valuable mineral 
complex of phosphorus, niobium and other ores, were to be 
developed. These deposits were close to the railway and at the 
end of a power line from the Jinja dam. 

Legislation was introduced at the end of the year imposing an 
export duty on coffee, and virtually restricting the opening of 
new curing works and hulleries to those approved for operation 
by African growers and co-operatives. A Coffee Industry board 
was also established. The reorganization of the cotton ginning 
industry continued. The Uganda government took steps during 
the year to accelerate the development of technical education. 
In June two expeditions, one British and one Belgian, started 
jointly to explore and make a geological map of the Ruwenzori 
range (the Mountains of the Moon). 

Zanzibar.—The 1951-52 Zanzibar clove crop was very poor 
after a bumper yield the year before, and the prospects for 
1952-53 were not very good either. The poor clove crop and a 
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sharp drop in the prices of coconut products caused a general 
economic recession and severely affected revenue. Instead of 
showing a surplus as in recent years the budget for 1952 was 
likely to show a substantial deficit. However, efforts were being 
made to diversify the islands’ economy and, in 1952, grants of 
more than £50,000 were made from Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds for the building of a pineapple factory and the 
expansion of the citrus industry. 


Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: East African shilling, divided into 
roo cents, valued at parity with the shilling sterling and at 14 cents U.S. 
(1952). 


Revenue Expenditure Imports Exports 

(1952 est.) (1952 est.) (1951) (1951) 
Kenya. . see eo ce ec £16,219,906 £12,737,447 £53,328,000 £24,068,000 
Somaliland . . « « « « « 1 ;227,652- 1,227,652 1,635,656 894,422 
Tanganyika. « 2 « «© « « 12,869,835 12,769,460 31,642,000 41,497,000 
Uganda. . - « e a Ooo cee SY 12,103,563 22,436,000 47,197,000 
(EVI erilG 5 OH od Oo GC 1,518,831 1,426,520 5,217,000 6,184,000 


*Including £599,427 grant-in-aid. 


Principal exports: Kenya—wheat, maize, sisal, pyrethrum, tea, gold, 
silver, kyanite; Somaliland—hides, skins, gums, livestock, ghee; Tangan- 
yika—diamonds (1951 provisional £847,832), textiles, fibres, lint (£26,- 
660,723), hides (£1,805,010); Uganda—traw cotton, sugar; Zanzibar— 
cloves, coconut oil, oil cake. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—R. O. Hennings, African Morning (London, 1951); 
A. Loveridge, Tomorrow’s a Holiday (London, 1951); E. Ss. Munger, 
Relational Patterns of Kampala, Uganda (1951). (RY G2B:) 


British Empire: see ComMoNWEALTH oF NATIONS. 


sys ° A British colony, British Guiana is located 
British Guiana. in northeast South America between Vene- 
zuela, Brazil and Surinam. Area: c. 83,000 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 
census) 375,701, including 16,322 Amerindians, 143,385 Negroes 
and 163,434 East Indians; (1951 est.) 431,000. Language: Eng- 
lish; various East Indian languages. Religion: Christian (60%) ; 
Hindu (30%); Moslem (8%). Principal towns (pop., 1950 
est.): Georgetown (cap., 84,794); New Amsterdam (11,812). 
Governor in 1952, Sir Charles Woolley. 

History.—Final details of the new constitution, which brought 
British Guiana into line with the more advanced British Carib- 
bean colonies, were disclosed in 1952. It was expected that gen- 
eral elections with full adult suffrage would be held in the first 
half of 1953. The list of voters was prepared. The legislature 
voted in favour of participation in a West Indian customs 
union, but rejected on principle the proposals for a British West 
Indian federal government. 

The report of a committee appointed to inquire into the cost 
of primary education aroused great interest. Two recommenda- 
tions—that the school entry age be raised from five to six and 
that a double shift system be introduced to make the maximum 
use of available resources—met with strenuous criticism. 

Both sugar and rice production increased in comparison with 
the previous year’s. The government announced the formation 
of a company with authorized capital of B.W.I. $10,000,000 for 
further development of the rice industry. Production of bauxite, 
gold and diamonds also rose. A large-scale water control scheme 
gave security to coastland farmers in a district of growing com- 
mercial importance. A preliminary mission of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development visited the colony. 
A full-scale mission was expected to follow it. 


Education.—Elementary school pupils (1951), 77,907; expenditure on 
elementary education B.W.I. $2,274,875. 


Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: British West Indian dollar valued 
in 1952 at 58.33 cents U.S. Budget (1952 est.): revenue B.W.I. $25,586,- 
402; expenditure B.W.I. $25,297,994, exclusive of colonial development 
funds. Foreign trade (1951): imports B.W.I. $65,000,000; exports, in- 
cluding re-exports, B.W.I. $58,560,024. Principal exports: sugar, bauxite, 
rum, rice, diamonds, timber, balata. Production: sugar crop (1952) 217,- 


306 tons; bauxite (1951) 2,002,744 tons. (P. H-My.) 
A British colony in Central America 


British Honduras. bounded by Mexico and Guatemala, 


British Honduras has an area of 8,598 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 cen- 
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sus) 59,220, including 10,030 Amerindians; (1951 est.) 69,644. 
Language: English; Spanish and Indian dialects. Religion: main- 
ly Roman Catholic. Chief towns (pop., 1946): Belize (cap., 
21,886), Stann Creek (3,414). Governors (1952): Sir Ronald 
Garvey and (from March 24) Patrick Renison. 

History.—The post-World War II development program en- 
tered a further stage during 1952 with a grant of another £800,- 
ooo from funds established under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare acts. This was mainly earmarked for agricultural devel- 
opment following the opening up of the country by the construc- 
tion of feeder roads during the first phase of the development 
program. The Stann Creek district had land communication 
with the capital. There was considerable citrus development in 
this district; citrus exports from the colony reached a value of 
$731,916 in 1951, an increase of more than $200,000 from the 
previous year. 

The Colonial Development corporation’s project for growing 
ramie fibre in the western district seemed promising. In the 
Stann Creek valley, the corporation had 1,800 ac. under bananas 
and regular monthly shipments were being made to the United 
Kingdom. The corporation livestock project proved disappoint- 
ing and it was decided to abandon it. Private cattle owners in 
the area were considering a pilot scheme to replace the stock 
farm which had been established by the corporation. The cor- 
poration’s Fort George hotel was completed at the end of 1952. 

In June the legislative council decided that the colony was 
not prepared to commit itself on a West Indian federation and 
expressed the view that public feeling in the colony was against 
it. In July proposals for a new constitution were passed by the 
legislative council and forwarded to the secretary of state for 
the colonies. They included universal adult suffrage and an 
elected majority on the legislative council. 


Educotion.—Grant-aided primary schools 92 (including 65 controlled by 
the Jesuit mission), pupils 9,888; secondary schools 5, pupils 1,685; one 
technical school. 


Finance and Trade.—Currency: British Honduras dollar, valued in 1952 
at 70 cents U.S. Budget (1952 estimate): revenue $5,028,935; expenditure 
$5,094,101. Foreign trade (1951): imports $12,407,332; exports $6,234,- 
131. Principal exports: timber, coconuts, chicle and grapefruit. 

(P. H-My.) 
British Malaya: see Matava, FEDERATION OF; SINGAPORE. 


British Somaliland: see BririsH East AFRICA. 


sg: . : . The three terri- 
British South African Territories. ,.ri-s in couthemn 
Africa which are not part of the Union of South Africa, Basuto- 
land (colony), Bechuanaland protectorate and Swaziland (pro- 
tectorate), are generally referred to as the High Commission 
Territories in South Africa. 


Area Population Capital 

(sq.mi.) (1946 cenus) (1951 est.) (with approx. 1952 pop.) 
Basutoland. «6 « « « « 11,716 556,390 578,000 Maseru (3,400) 
Bechuanaland .... + ¢.275,000 293,920 290,000 * 
Swaziland ~ . «1 « 6,704 185,215 200,000 Mbabane (1,600) 


*Administrative headquarters are in special reserve at Mafeking, Cape province, Union of 
South Africa. 


High commissioner in 1952, Sir John Le Rougetel. Resident 
commissioners: (Basutoland) E. P. Arrowsmith; (Bechuana- 
land) E. B. Beetham; (Swaziland) D. L. Morgan. 

Basutoland.—Revenue rose during 1952, mainly as a result 
of relaxation of the import restrictions previously imposed by 
the Union of South Africa government to improve the balance 
of external payments. But the steady rise in prices raised the 
costs of administration and absorbed the additional revenue. 

The aerial survey of the colony was continued, but its com- 
pletion was delayed by unforeseen difficulties in the ground- 
control triangulation which lacked reliable Basuto heliograph 
operators. 

Work proceeded slowly on the construction of the new moun- 
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tain motor road into the heart of Basutoland from Maseru to 
Marakabei and Ntaotes. 

The first trade union was registered officially, the Basuto- 
land Typographical Workers’ union, which organized men em- 
ployed by the mission printing presses. 

The report was published of a unique agricultural survey 
conducted on scientific lines by A. J. A. Douglas and R. K. 
Tennant, in order to measure actual and potential production 
on typical holdings. 

Bechuanaland.—It was announced in March in both houses 
at Westminster that the previous refusal to recognize Seretse 
Khama as chief of the Bamangwato was permanent and final, 
and that he could not return from exile until a new chief had 
been firmly established. Lord Salisbury later received in Lon- 
don a delegation from the tribe, but refused to alter his deci- 
sion. Unrest continued in the territory and on June 1 serious 
disturbances broke out; police reinforcements were rushed to 
the affected areas. In the riots three African policemen were 
killed and several officials and police injured. Later 26 tribes- 
men and ro women were put on trial for murder and public 
violence. The banishment order against Tshekhedi Khama, 
former regent of the tribe, was subsequently withdrawn and he 
returned as a private individual. 

Swaziland.—The drought which afflicted southern Africa re- 
duced maize yields considerably. In view of the increasing con- 
sumption of maize, the administration was greatly concerned 
at the prospect of a shortage later in the season, especially in 
the low-veld areas, and plans were considered to meet the 
situation. The banana plantations at Kubuta began production 
and exports increased steadily. Agricultural exports generally 
were about 50% more than in the previous year, despite the 
drought, and further increase was expected. 

The presence of metal zinc, suspected for some time, was 
confirmed. It occurs as zinc sulphide in association with barytes. 
Geological mapping continued, the area mapped reaching almost 
40% of the whole territory. 

A loan of £44,000 was raised to buy heavy road equipment 
to meet the most pressing demands for road construction. 

A new European primary school was built at the headquarters 
of the Usutu forests project. (See also SourH AFriIca, UNION 
OF.) (jivew 9) 

Education.—Schools, with the numbers attending in parentheses, were in 
I9Q51: 


Secondary and 


Primary postprimary European 

Basutoland’. . «+. «+e 889 (88,247) 10 (1,151) 7 (128) 
Bechuanaland (1950). . . « « « 152 (16,346) 1 (34) 9 (224) 
Wmowaziland 2+. © © « « « « s« 207 (15,035) 13 (416) 11 (705) 


A small private university from which students took external degrees 
of the University of South Africa was maintained by the Roman Catholic 
mission at Roma, Basutoland. 


Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: South African pound (£S.A. 1=£1 
sterling). 


Budget est., 1952-53 Foreign trade, 1951 


Revenue* Expenditure* Imports Exports 
Basutoland. . . + + «+ + « £1,117,087 £1,147,214 £2,836,049 £2,752,054 
Bechuanaland. . . . «~~ 699,352 768,889 1,674,372 2,153,365 
Swaziland... . «+s - 620,600 614,747 1,878,984 2,639,765 


x) *Excluding Colonial Development fund expenditure estimated for the year at: Basutoland 
| £129,235, Bechuanaland £167,746, and Swaziland £142,074. Deficits to be met from 
accumulated surpluses. 


Principal exports: Basutoland livestock, grain, wool hides and skins; 
Bechuanaland beans, dairy produce, livestock, hides and skins, gold; 
Swaziland livestock, tobacco, asbestos (34,964 short tons in 1951), gold, 
peanuts, tung oil. 


arr s This term includes the following 
British West Afr ICa. British territories on the west coast 
_ of Africa: Gambia, colony and protectorate; Gold Coast, colony 


and protectorates, with which Togoland, under United Kingdom 
trusteeship, is administered; Nigeria, colony and protectorate, 
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with which Cameroons under U.K. trusteeship are administered; 
Sierra Leone, colony and protectorate. Areas, populations and 
chief towns are given in the accompanying table. 

Governors (Dec. 31, 1952): Gambia, Sir Percy Wyn Harris; 
Gold Coast, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke; Nigeria, Sir John Mac- 
pherson; Sierra Leone, Sir George Beresford-Stooke. Prime 
minister, Gold Coast: Kwame Nkrumah. 


Area Population 
(sq.mi.) (1951 est.) Chief towns 
Gambia 4,074 279,297* Bathurst (cap., 21,1527) 


Gold Coast ... 78,802 Accra (cap., 135,926t), Kumasi (78,483), 
4,333,000 Sekondi-Takoradi (44,5571) 
Togoland . 13,041f sat 
Nigeria! <.'s «. « * 338,593 25,000,000 Lagos(cap.,230,000$§),Ibadan(335,500}|), 
Kano (102,000||) 
Cameroons 34,081 1,000,000 mista 
Sierra Leone . 27,925 1,891,000 Freetown (cap., 64,5761) 


*1951 census. $1944 census. 


£1948 census. 
\|African pop., 1949 est. 


§African pop., 1950 census. 

History.—Three notable pan-West African gatherings took 
place during the year: the seventh conference of directors of 
public works at Freetown, Sierra Leone, in February; a fisheries 
conference at Kissy, in the same colony, on April 22; and the 
first meeting of the West African Inter-Territorial conference 
at Accra, Gold Coast, in July, under the chairmanship of the 
governor of Nigeria. The Inter-Territorial conference, which 
consisted of eight members drawn equally from the Nigerian 
council of ministers, the Gold Coast cabinet and the executive 
councils of Gambia and Sierra Leone, dealt mainly with inter- 
territorial and international collaboration in west African 
research, economy and social affairs. 

Gambia.—In Feb. 1952 it was announced that two elected 
members of the legislative council had been appointed as mem- 
bers of the government without portfolio. 

Early in 1952 the Colonial Development corporation sent a 
mission to review the progress of the irrigated rice scheme, for 
which capital sanction of £1,115,000 had been given in Feb. 
1950. By the end of 1951 £300,000 had been spent on irriga- 
tion and drainage works. 

Gold Coast-—The 1952 session of the legislative assembly 
was opened on Jan. 29 by the governor. Local government elec- 
tions started in April. In March an amendment to the constitu- 
tion provided for the replacement of the leader of government 
business by a prime minister taking precedence next after the 
governor. Kwame Nkrumah became prime minister on March 21. 

It was announced that when proposals for self-government 
within the Commonwealth of Nations had been formulated by 
the colony’s government after consultation with the chiefs and 
the people, they would be examined and discussed jointly by the 
British and Gold Coast governments. In August the visiting 
mission of the United Nations Trusteeship council arrived in 
Togoland. 

In April a mineral duty ordinance applied the broad princi- 
ples of gold duty to all minerals, including bauxite, which had 
not been taxed hitherto. The object was to increase the tax 
paid by the mining industry while continuing to assist lower 
grade mines. 

In April it was announced that work was to start on a new 
harbour at Tema, 18 mi. E. of Accra. The sum of £20,750,000 
was approved by the assembly for the port and town and an- 


-cillary road and rail connection. In May talks took place in 


London between Gold Coast ministers, representatives of the 
U.K. government, Aluminium Ltd. of Montreal and the British 
Aluminium company, on the Volta river project which Tema 
harbour would serve. The projected works were a dam, a hydro- 
electric plant and an aluminum plant. The estimated cost of the 
scheme, apart from the mines and the aluminum plant, was 
£80,000,000. 

Nigeria.—The general election was not complete by the end 
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of 1951 and it took some time for the final pattern to emerge. 
In the northern region house of assembly the Northern Peo- 
ple’s Congress, mainly traditional and conservative in outlook, 
had an overwhelming majority. In the eastern region the Na- 
tional Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons was able to attract 
a sufficient number of independents to give it control of the 
assembly of 80. In the central “federal” house of representa- 
tives all the eastern region members were N.C.N.C. supporters; 
but, although the Action group dominated the western region 
house of assembly, the western group in the house of representa- 
tives included three seats allotted to members of the house of 
chiefs and two to representatives of Lagos where only N.C.N.C. 
members were returned. However, Nnamdi Azikiwe, leader of 
the N.C.N.C., was not chosen as one of the Lagos representa- 
tives in the central house and Awolowo, leader of the Action 
group, elected to lead his party in the western ministry instead 
of accepting a central ministry. 

The principal development in the local government field was 
the introduction of a bill in the western region house of assem- 
bly providing for the creation of divisional councils and for 
local government inspectors whose duties would be performed 
by the former residents and district officers. British officers 
were also to be seconded as clerks of the councils. The general 
effect of this legislation was to bring the system of local gov- 
ernment in the western region more or less into line with the 
system on the British model already operating in the eastern 
region. The Niger county council in the eastern region was 
inaugurated on April ro. 

Sierra Leone-—In March 1952 Bankole Bright, leader of the 
National Council of Sierra Leone, led a deputation to London 
to protest against the new constitution, under which the legis- 
lative council had first met in Nov. 1951. His party had gained 
five out of the seven Freetown seats; 16 seats in the colony and 
protectorate had been won by the Sierra Leone People’s party. 
The creoles of the colony therefore felt that they were being 
swamped by representatives of the comparatively illiterate 
peoples of the protectorate. 


Finance and Trade.—)Monetary unit: West African pound (£1=£1 ster- 
ling = 280 cents U.S.). 


Revenue Expenditure Imports Exports 

(1951-52) (1951-52) (1951) (1951) 
Gambia, 2%. « = « £ 1,120,625 £ 1,164,200 £ 3,998,000 £ 2,996,000 
Gold|'Goast «) . «)- 20,575,340 20,051,670 63,330,000 91,350,000 
Nieciitls 5 8 o o oo 42,582,410* 42,041,460* 83,201,000¢ 130,238,000+¢ 
Sierra Leone. . . . . 3,850,500 3,904,500 8,206,894 10,068,442 
*1952-53. tProvisional. 


The principal exports were: Gambia, peanuts (32,200 tons); Gold 
Coast, cocoa, gold, manganese, timber; Nigeria, cocoa, palm products, 
peanuts, hides and skins, tin ore; Sierra Leone, palm kernels, iron ore, 
diamonds. (W. H. Is.) 


British West Indies: see BAHAMAS; BarBapos; JAMA‘'CA; 
LEEWARD ISLANDS; TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO; WINDWARD ISLANDS. 
Broadcasting: see RAp10; TELEVISION. 

Brookings Institution: see SoctetTrEs AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
U.S: 


Brownell Herhert Jr (1904- ), U.S. political lead- 
’ ; * er, was born on Feb. 20 at Peru, 
Neb. He received his bachelor’s degree at the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, in 1924 and his law degree at Yale uni- 
versity in 1927. He practiced law in New York city, and in 
1932 was elected as a Republican to the New York state assem- 
bly where he served two terms. In 1942 he was campaign man- 
ager for Thomas E. Dewey in the latter’s successful bid for the 
governorship of New York. Brownell also managed Dewey’s 
campaigns for the Republican presidential nomination in 1944 
and 1948 and was chairman of the Republican national commit- 
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tee from 1944 to 1946. He was an early supporter of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and key strategist in the latter’s cam- 
paigns for presidential nomination and election in 1952. Eisen- 
hower on Nov. 21, 1952, named Brownell attorney general in 
his cabinet. 


Brozovich or Broz, Josip (Tito): see Tito (Josip Brozo- 
VICH OR Broz). 
Brunei: see BritisH BORNEO. 


B d N : | United States.—In a statement dated 
U get, ationa * Aug. 19, 1952, Pres. Harry S. Truman 
reviewed the changes in the budget of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, which had taken place since 
its original transmission to congress the previous January. 
This review was a reappraisal of the government’s financial pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1953. It presented revisions of the 
original fiscal 1953 estimates in the light of new obligational 
authority already enacted, anticipated supplemental appropria- 
tions that were to be submitted to the next session of congress, 
and amendments to the budget which had been made since Janu- 
ary. In addition, the review provided actual expenditure and 
receipts data (instead of estimates) for the fiscal year 1952. 

Budget expenditures for fiscal 1953 were estimated at $79,- 
000,000,000, which was $6,400,000,000 below the total sub- 
mitted in Jan. 1952. Budget receipts were estimated at $68,700,- 
000,000, down $2,300,000,000 from the January estimate. On the 
basis of these revised figures, a budget deficit of $10,300,000,000 
was anticipated for the fiscal year 1953—$4,100,000,000 lower 
than the figure in the original budget message. In the fiscal year 
1952 there was a budget deficit of $4,000,000,000; in the pre- 
vious year there had been a surplus of $3,500,000,000. 

The revised expenditure total for fiscal 1953 represented an 
increase of about $13,000,000,000 over fiscal 1952 and of about 
$39,000,000,000 over fiscal 1950, the last full year before the 
outbreak of the Korean conflict. The revised estimate of budget 
receipts for 1953 was $6,600,000,000 higher than actual receipts 
in 1952. 


“SCRAPING BOTTOM,” a 1952 cartoon by Pratt of the McClatchy Newspapers 
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The president noted that nearly 74% of total budget expendi- 
tures in the fiscal year 1953, or $58,200,000,000, was earmarked 
for six “major national security programs”—military services, 
international security and foreign relations, atomic energy, de- 
fense production and economic stabilization, civil defense and 
maritime activities. Expenditures for these programs accounted 
for all of the increase in total budget expenditures since the 
attack on Korea. 

An additional 14% of the revised budget, or $10,900,000,000, 
was comprised of interest and veterans’ benefits. All other 
activities of the government accounted for the remaining 12%, 
or $9,900,000,000. 

Military Services—Expenditures for military services, in- 
cluding foreign military assistance, were estimated at $52,900,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1953 in the revised budget. This 
amount comprised two-thirds of the over-all budget total. It 
was about $11,600,000,000 above military outlays in fiscal 1952 
and accounted for nearly all of the projected increase in the 
1953 budget. 

Most of the expenditures in the military services category 
were allocated for military functions of the department of de- 
fense. The rate of such defense department expenditures, it was 
said, was expected to reach a peak in the latter part of the 
fiscal year 1953, and then level off for a time before moving 
to lower levels. 

The later estimate of expenditures for military services in 
fiscal 1953 was $6,300,000,000 below the original estimate. This 


_ downward revision was attributed to reductions in appropria- 


tions and some slowing of military production resulting from 
the work stoppage in the steel industry. 
International Security and Foreign Relations.—Expenditures 


| for international security and foreign relations (excluding for- 


eign military assistance) were estimated at $2,376,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1953 compared with $2,829,000,000 in fiscal 1952. 
Most of the reduction was for foreign economic assistance. 
Appropriations for this program had been cut substantially 
below the original budget request in Jan. 1952. 

Finance, Commerce and Industry.—For programs embraced 
under the heading of finance, commerce and industry, expendi- 
tures in fiscal 1953 were expected to total $375,000,000. The 
bulk of the increase over outlays of $170,000,000 in 1952 was in 
programs relating to the expansion of defense production. 

Expenditures for price, wage and rent controls were placed 
at $62,000,000, sharply below the January estimate of $149,000,- 
ooo. Appropriations for these programs were substantially re- 
duced by congress, which specified that they should be ended 
on April 30, 1953. 

Transportation and Communication.—Expenditures for trans- 


portation and communication programs were estimated at 


$1,863,000,000 for fiscal 1953 compared with $2,017,000,000 in 
the preceding year. The decline largely reflected an anticipated 


‘reduction in the postal deficit. 


Natural Resources.—The government’s programs to conserve 
and develop natural resources were estimated to require ex- 
penditures of $3,644,000,000 in fiscal 1953. The increase of 
about $700,000,000 over the 1952 total was accounted for by 


| outlays for atomic energy, which formed more than three-fifths 


of all expenditures in this category. 

Agriculture and Agricultural Resources Expenditures for 
operating government programs relating to agriculture and agri- 
cultural resources were estimated at $1,804,000,000 for fiscal 


1953 compared with $1,042,000,000 in fiscal 1952. This increase 


was almost entirely the result of anticipated higher expenditures 
for farm price support. During the fiscal year 1952, the Com- 
modity Credit corporation had sold more price support com- 
modities than it acquired. 


TAGGED CLOTHING worn by two soldiers to show troops at Ft. Benning, Ga., 
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the cost of each part of their uniforms in 1952. Total cost for the two sets 
of clothing was $97.41 


In fiscal 1953, however, it was expected that higher produc- 
tion from the 1952 crops would increase the national carry-over 
and that the corporation, through loans and purchases, would 
add substantial amounts of price support commodities to its 
inventories. 

Labour.—For the fiscal year 1953, expenditures required for 
administering labour programs were placed at $248,000,000— 
$4,000,000 more than in the previous year. Three-fourths of the 
total consisted of direct grants to the states for the administra- 
tion of the employment services and unemployment insurance 
systems. 

Housing and Community Development.—Budget outlays for 
housing and community development were estimated, on balance, 
to decline from $786,000,000 in fiscal 1952 to $657,000,000 in 
fiscal 1953. This decline reflected the anticipation that in 1953 
public housing programs would realize substantial net receipts, 
instead of incurring net expenditures. 

However, expenditures for defense housing and community 
facilities and for civil defense activities were scheduled to 
increase sharply. 

Education and General Research.—Expenditures for educa- 
tion and general research in the fiscal year 1953 were estimated 
at $263,000,000, or $84,000,000 higher than actual outlays in 
1952. 

The increase was attributed chiefly to a large rise in school 
enrolments in areas affected by mobilization activities. 

Social Security, Welfare and Health—Expenditures for social 
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security, welfare and health were estimated at $2,667,000,000 
in the revised budget, $64,000,000 more than in the fiscal year 

52. The 1953 total included allowance for an anticipated sup- 
plemental appropriation of $145,000,000 required under new 
legislation raising federal contributions to the states for public 
assistance beginning Oct. 1, 1952. 


Table !.—Summary of Budget Receipts and Expenditures, United States 
Fiscal Years 1951 through 1953 


Description 
Budget receipts: 


Actual, 1951 


Actual, 1952 


Estimate, 1953 


Direct taxes onindividuals . $24,095,000,000 $30,713,000,000 $33,542,000,000 


Direct taxes on corporations 
Excise taxes. 
Employment taxes 


(hens io 6 no oe 6 
Miscellaneous . . 
Deduct: 


Appropriations to federal 
old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. . 

Refunds of receipts (ex- 
cluding interest) . . . 


Total budget receipts. . . . 


Budget expenditures: 


Military services, including 
foreign military assistance . 
Veterans’ services and 
benefits 
International security and 
foreign relations, exclud- 
ing foreign military assis- 
tance. . 
Social security) Welfare and 
health . . 
Housing and community, 
development 
Education and general 


oe * 8 


Sm onnen elie 


research) 2 = «1 » « « 
Agriculture and agricultural 
resources. . . 0 2 « « 


Natural resources 
Transportation and 
communication. .« « « « 
Finance, commerce and 
industry 
lrg 6 4 o 0 6 OD Oo 
General government . . . 
Iinterestia as se ve « @ fe 
Reserve for contingencies . 
Adjustment to daily ae 
statement basis ° 


oe @ e 


Total budget expenditures. . 


Budget surplus . 


14,388,000,000 
8,693,000,000 
3,940,000,000 
624,000,000 
1,629,000,000 


3,120,000,000 
2,107,000,000 


21,467,000,000 
8,893,000,000 
4,573,000,000 
550,000,000 
1,803,000,000 


3,569,000,000 
2,302,000,000 


24,800,000,000 
9,624,000,000 
4,67 8,000,000 
550,000,000 
1,750,000,000 


3,708,000,000 
2,500,000,000 


48,143,000,000 


62,128,000,000 


68,7 36,000,000 


21,387,000,000 
5,339,000,000 


3,802,000,000 
2,380,000,000 
602,000,000 
115,000,000 


650,000,000 
2,051,000,000 


1,685,000,000 
176,000,000 
228,000,000 


1,209,000,000 
5,714,000,000 


705,000,000 


41,253,000,000 
4,821,000,000 


2,829,000,000 
2,603,000,000 
786,000,000 
179,000,000 


1,042,000,000 
2,938,000,000 


2,017,000,000 
170,000,000 
244,000,000 


1,323,000,000 
5,940,000,000 


52,868,000,000 
4,479,000,000 


2,376,000,000 
2,667,000,000 
657,000,000 
263,000,000 


1,804,000,000 
3,644,000,000 


1,863,000,000 


375,000,000 
248,000,000 
1,253,000,000 
6,431,000,000 
100,000,000 


44,633,000,000 


66,145,000,000 


79,028,000,000 


3,510,000,000 


Budget deficit. . . .. ad 4,017,000,000 10,292,000,000 


Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


Veterans’ Services and Benefits —The revised budget for the 
fiscal year 1953 placed expenditures for veterans’ programs at 
$4,500,000,000, about $350,000,000 less than in 1952. Although 
outlays for the education and training of World War II veterans 
were scheduled to fall sharply in fiscal 1953, expenditures under 
new legislation were estimated at more than $500,000,000. This 
provided for (1) education and training, loan guarantees, unem- 


ployment compensation and other benefits for veterans with 
service since June 27, 1950, and (2) higher compensation and 
pension rates and liberalized eligibility conditions for non- 
service-connected pensions. 

General Government.—Expenditures for general government 
services and activities in fiscal 1953 were included in the revised 
budget at $1,253,000,000, which was $70,000,000 less than in 
the previous year. In the main, this decrease stemmed from 
the substantial reductions made in appropriations for maintain- 
ing and operating government buildings, for supplies and equip- 
ment, and for record-keeping activities. 

Interest.—Accounting for 8% of total budget expenditures, 
interest payments by the federal government were expected to 
amount to $6,431,000,000 in fiscal 1953. Of this total, $6,350,- 
000,000 represented interest on the public debt. Because of an 
increase in the volume of interest-bearing debt and also because 
of higher interest rates, this latter figure was about $500,000,000 
more than actual outlays in fiscal 1952. 

Budget Receipts—The federal government’s two largest 
sources of revenue—direct taxes on individuals and on corpora- 
tions—were expected to provide more than $58,000,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1953, or 85% of the estimated total of budget 
receipts. Excise taxes, the other major source of federal revenue, 
amounted to about $9,600,000,000 in the revised 1953 budget. 
As already noted, the estimated expenditures and receipts for 
fiscal 1953 would result in a deficit of $10,300,000,000. (See 
also DEBT, NATIONAL; INCOME AND Propuct, U.S.; TAXATION; 
UNITED STATES.) 

Great Britain.—The 1952-53 budget of Great Britain pre- 
sented in March 1952 showed total receipts of £4,661,000,000 
compared with £4,440,000,000 in the preceding fiscal year. (See 
Table II.) The bulk of the estimated expansion of receipts in 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1953, represented a larger 
yield from income taxation on both persons and business. Cus- 
tom and excise collections were also anticipated to be higher. 

The imposition of a new excess profits tax, at the rate of 
30%, was scheduled to yield little revenue in 1952-53. The 
estimated rise in business profits taxes stemmed mainly from 
the effects of tax changes which had been enacted in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Since the budget allowed for a reduction in 
personal tax rates, the increased tax yield shown in this area for 
1952-53 reflected the expectation of higher personal income. 

Total budget expenditures were scheduled to rise from £4,074,- 
000,000 in fiscal 1951-52 to £4,231,000,000 in 1952-53. As in 
the preceding year, outlays for defense showed the largest in- 
crease. Defense expenditures were projected at £1,377,000,000, 
compared with £1,112,000,000 in 1951-52. In addition, the cost 
of servicing the national debt was estimated to rise by £33,000,- 


Table Il.—Government Receipts and Expenditures—Great Britain 


(£ millions) 
Pecveatet as Exchequer 
; eceipts, stimate, Issues, Estimat 
Receipts 1951-52 1952-53 Expenditures 1951.82 1952-53 
Income tax) is ts) co. ios) eta) o) ePrenione) lolibi © nen eWlointedtenouts 1,690 1,804 Debt charge ..... OOO ud GOS OL . 542 
SurtaXecare tenets cel sire eae Pe he PER mi cud oy ee 128 123 Payments to North irclond exchenuen Reece te Fi At A z 39 a 
Deathidutiesi 1) 4) <1 ents s c ot hel.sedker tote k cmiste oes 180 AS (eects Aino gue Ge G6 Gh wo Guna 11 10 
Chi DG 6 0 620 "Ome 6 too OG orn AsonoNos OG ples 62 58 : . ats — — 
Profits tax and excess profits tax. . . 2) Rat athe! cote seers 307 457 Total consolidated fund services... - 2 ee ee eee 592 625 
Special contributions and other inland revenue CM Ae 6 oc 3 2 Supply services: 

Total) inland revenge 4... « « e)i fies ssh ater are 2,370 2,619 pelods ad meee Miata OOOO SOR OST. OO Oo HO 1,377 
Cusfomsien sare! oe er) 1) oy © Ke) aierenneiis ster cole. Uo) lol ares 0 1,000 1,044 Customs and excise, inland hevenuetand On 1323 2,180 
EMGISGai sty cp ep cach von oc. anal. wi el SAMI ches GC eine 250 772 balance’of|postiofficetrates'-. 0. iiss «ele ieee 47 48 

Totalicustomsiand| excise: i s.\s, el essere Gets te 1s) a) i 1,755 1,816 Total’supplysservicese.anen sateiremecn tatters 3,482 3,606 
Motor vehicle duties. . 6 «2006 oe © 6s 6 8 eo ° 65 64 Totalliordinaryxexpendituresieememrmtnrsins) tant ne ene 4,074 4,231 

Total receipts fromfaxes . 2 « s 6 «6 0 5 6 6 6 «6 ws 4,190 4,498 Surplus: sea oe ae ee 366 a 
Surplus receipts from trading services. << «4. 4 6 «6 «2 6s « 75 12 waEe 
Broadcast receiving licences 1 2 2 « ss 0 0 ee ee ws 14 15 TROL |: cite, 05s, se Mates ee sucess 6 saat tems hee 4,440 4,661 
Receipts from sundry loans . . . iy Waves gonsfen te 25 26 
Miscellaneous (including sale of surplus war elores) SIA cde dees 136 110 


eter 6) (o) We Fare) “6. eo) Ve: 


Total ordinary revenue . 


Detail will not necessarily add to total because of rounding. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


ooo. Some cutbacks were provided, however, in expenditures 
for stockpiling of strategic materials, for food subsidies and for 
national insurance and pension schemes. 

The surplus of ordinary receipts over ordinary expenditures 
was estimated for 1952-53 to be £430,000,000, somewhat larger 
than the preceding year’s surplus of £366,000,000. (C. F. Sz.) 


Buhl Foundation: see Societies anp AssocraTions, U.S. 
During the 


Building and Construction Industry. P°-?e, “2 


months of 1952 the dollar volume of new construction in the 
United States, $24,242,000,000, was at the highest level for any 
comparable period on record. It was 5% above that in 1951 and 
19% higher than the Jan—Sept. 1950 level. In fact the 9-mo. 
total for 1952 exceeded the total for any 12-mo. period prior 
to 1950. 

Comparing the dollar volume of construction put in place for 
the first nine months of 1952 and 1951, public construction 
gained by 20% as major advances occurred in building atomic 
energy establishments and military and naval facilities. Private 
construction lagged slightly, showing a decline of 1% because 
greater outlays in 1952 on private industrial plant and public 
utility construction did not offset the drop in commercial and 
some other types of nonresidential building and on housing. 

Private construction amounted to $16,096,000,000, or two- 
thirds of total new construction put in place. Of this, nonfarm 
residential accounted for one-half, nonresidential building for 
somewhat less than one-fourth, and public utilities in excess of 
one-sixth. One-third of total new construction was financed 
publicly by federal, state or local bodies and amounted to 
$8,146,000,000 during the first nine months of 1952. Of this, 
considerably more than one-third went for nonresidential build- 
ing, and one-fourth represented expenditures on military and 
naval installations. 
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Construction Costs.—Construction costs, continuing a long- 
term trend, moved upward slowly during the first half of 1952 
but maintained a constant rate of increase. The department of 
commerce composite index was 4% higher both in January and 
in June than for the comparable months of the previous year, 
reflecting general inflationary pressures rather than building 
material or labour shortages. Disparities were manifest in cost 
trends among various types of construction. The E. H. Boeckh 
indexes for residences and for apartments, hotels and office 
buildings, each showed an increase of 2% during the first six 
months of 1952. 

The cost of heavy construction on the other hand rose 6% 
according to the Engineering News Record index. 

Materials Prices and Production.—In June 1952 the build- 
ing materials wholesale price index was 2% below that of June 
1951 but was 10% above the 1950 index and 16% higher than 
the index for June 1949. The major portion of the decline in 
the June 1951—June 1952 period occurred in the last half of 
1951 with the index holding at a steady level of about 118.0 
(1947-49=100) in the first half of 1952. Level price move- 
ments characterized virtually all of the major building materials. 
The primary price index for lumber and wood products re- 
mained within a fraction of a point of 120.0 from January to 
June 1952, heating equipment stood at approximately 114.0, 
structural clay products at 121.0, and concrete ingredients at 
113.0. Decline in the price index of paint and paint materials 
from 109.3 to 107.0 and a rise in plumbing equipment from 
116.6 to 118.1 compensated for each other in the aggregate 
index of building materials prices. 

During the first half of 1952 the composite index of construc- 
tion materials production was 10% below the first half of 1951, 
but it exceeded all other January to June periods on record, 


INTERIOR VIEW of one of eight model homes tested by the U.S. Housing and 
Home Finance agency in 1952 for use by defense workers in critical housing 
areas. This home was prebuilt in three sections by the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, Inc., and erected at Hegewisch, III. 
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standing 3% and 15% above the comparable periods in 1950 
and 1949. Sharpest decreases in the first half of 1952 compared 
with January to June 1951 were noted in production of warm- 
air furnaces, which dropped 30%, and in gypsum lath, wire nails 
and cast-iron soil pipe, each of which declined by approximately 
25%. Other major categories of building materials showed 
production declines ranging from 5% to 15%. The production 
of lumber, the most important single item in the composite 
index, was 9% lower in the first half of 1952 contrasted with 
January—June 1951. 

Construction and Materials Controls.—With easing of ma- 
terials supply in the early months of the year, the National 
Production authority increased self-authorization of steel from 
2 to 5 tons on nonindustrial and nonresidential projects and 
from 2 to 25 tons on road and highway construction. Restric- 
tions on residential construction were eased to permit greater 
floor area, increased number of bathrooms and more liberal use 
of copper and aluminum. In May the NPA lifted bans on rec- 
reational buildings and increased permitted amounts of steel, 
copper and aluminum for commercial and home building. Lead, 
bismuth, cadmium and antimony were also decontrolled. Before 
this relaxation order could be effected, however, the steel strike 
occurred; in June the order was rescinded. 

Despite loss of production during the steel stoppage, supplies 
did not decline to critical levels. The aggregate volume of con- 
struction was not appreciably affected. Late in July the NPA 
removed inventory controls on more than 50 commodities in- 
cluding cast-iron pressure pipe and fittings. In August, 500 tons 
of finished carbon conversion steel was permitted on authorized 
construction for the last quarter of 1952 and the first quarter 
of 1953. The major relaxation that had been announced and 
then rescinded was reinstituted by the NPA on Oct. 3, 1952. 
Increases were allowed in volume of materials that might be 
self-authorized for commercial, multiunit residential and other 
types of construction, and the ban on recreational building was 
again lifted. The effective date of this order was to be May 1, 
1953, but it was expected that further improvements in the 
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supply of materials would bring the effective date closer to 
early 1953. 

Employment and Earnings.—During the first half of 1952 
building and construction activity provided employment for an 
average of 2,420,000 workers, a figure only .5% lower than the 
all-time January to June peak of the previous year. Usual sea- 
sonal variations were manifest, employment rising from 2,300,- 
ooo in early months to more than 2,700,000 in June 1952. 

In early spring construction workers were permitted wage in- 
creases of as much as 15 cents an hour by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion board. In the previous September a 10% increase above 
hourly rates prevailing on July 1, 1950, had been approved by 
that agency. The new policy, effective until the end of 1952, 
also provided that employers might contribute an estimated 7.5 
cents an hour to health and welfare plans, but payments into 
pension funds, annuities and paid holidays would be charged 
against permitted wage increases. 


Table Il.—Average Union Wage Scales for Selected Trades, July 1952 


Rate Level Increase 
July 1951—July 1952 

Aver- Cents Per 

Trade Low age High per hour Cent 
Bricklasers:ycyvct ou ietetcus «Becieceleieetas '$2:50 $3.13 $3.65 23 8 
Carpenters . . . « « + « B . 1.93 2.63 3.40 11 4 
Electricians mennsmien omeen oar sin enns ye 2.20 2.88 3.30 14 5 
Poinkersts.5- a) 0. wie mente amtamaine 1.50 2.57 2.80 16 Zé 
dehiCita owt Soo) 6 Go m ofc 2325) 3.08 3.65 14 S 
Plumbers! 5. “s,s oe is ei ane 2.38 2.84 3.25 10 4 
Building labourers . . . «~~ anes 90 1.74 2.56 8 5 


The continuing high level of employment plus WSB authoriza- 
tion contributed to placing average weekly earnings of construc- 
tion workers at an all-time high—$88.11 in June 1952. Average 
hourly earnings for both union and nonunion workers rose to a 
peak of $2.25 in March and then declined fractionally by mid- 
year. An increase in the number of working hours per week, 
however, more than compensated for this minor decline in 
hourly rate. In general, the position of construction workers had 
improved considerably in past years. Weekly earnings in June 
1952 were 7% higher than in the previous year, 20% higher 


Table I.—New Construction Activity, Continental United States* 


(In millions of dollars) 


1952 1951 First 9 mo. 

Type of construction Sept. Aug. Sept. 1952 1951 
Total new construction ...... 3,112 3,129 2,934 24,242 23,078 
Erivate;totclmrcmearelve We) cole cin cl eireuuucyals 2,037 2,040 1,955 16,096 16,284 
Residential (excluding farm) . . . ... o 1,053 1,048 958 8,069 8,240 
Newdwellingiunitss (2 2 <0 «6 ee 935 930 849 7,150 7,399 
Additions and alterations . ...... 100 100 93 788 693 
Nonhousekeeping, ..5, 6 <4 so « = <5) « 18 1g 16 131 148 
Nonresidential building . . . 2... 2 we 433 420 460 3,670 3,872 
Industrial . . § 6 dec) 6 Sol ona a 188 181 210 WS Wrz 
Warehouses, office and loft buildings 44 43 45 338 421 
Stores, restaurants and garages. . ... 57 55 56 439 667 
Other nonresidential building . . 2... 144 141 149 1,158 1,272 
Religiousiacsns) atta tasees c)-4pks Geen 38 37 42 288 348 
Educationallic«:. curr cninene) oir. 34 32 32 259 257 
Hospital and institutional. . . . . . 72 34 37 298 316 
Social and recreational . . . . 2... 13 12 12 91 137 
Miscellaneous ~~. 2 « « « « =) « 5 ae 26 26 222 214 
Farmiconstruction’: 6 (<<) 1s)” rs) «eens 5 168 183 179 1,341 1,416 
Publiczutility saute cutsmtcteMicacss ‘outer ver outs 376 381 352 2,955 2,710 
Railroad 5p Oo 1 .oeaeoro 37 37 25 298 281 
Telephone and telegraph . ...... 48 48 43 409 361 
Ofherspublicnutilityarua ewe crmeh ee teat onc 291 296 274 2,248 2,068 
PCIe kel GaGed-o fo Gola o 7 8 6 61 46 
Weil Goo Goh o oo 6 Dae ie xe 1,075 1,089 979 8,146 6,794 
Residenticliiaacarenicncirouten ts iil cine nen’s 53 54 63 513 395 
Nonresidential building . . 1... 1. ew ee 378 380 319 3,036 2,564 
POR UCU oO Bore Goo neo S on ab 162 168 103 1,230 661 
Educationalicar.,vcusencimanusucch Gmasir cane! fe 141 139 136 TAVs: 1,130 
Hospital and institutional. . . 2... 2. 42 4] 40 357 385 
Other nonresidential building . .... 33 32 40 256 388 
PAtlitany.Gndinavallvsier ss) +) <li iel a) syne 153 152 129 1,238 620 
Mighwayncmsprcitalic si fie is ces ces ies lees 325 335 303 2,010 1,809 
Sewer and water. ...... boo 6 6 62 64 60 512 543 
Miscellaneous public service enterprises . . . 22 19 21 140 166 
Conservation and development. ..... 77 79 77 651 634 
All: OMGY, POBNG qi Gis, ene eo esl eee 5 6 7 46 63 


Per cent change 


Sept. 1952 
from 
ug. Sept. 
1952 1951 
-1 +6 
T +4 
t +10 
+1 +10 
0 +8 
0 +13 
+3 —6 
+4 —10 
+2 —2 
+4 +2 
+2 —3 
+3 —10 
+6 +6 
—6 —14 
+8 +8 
+4 +4 
—8 —6 
-1 +7 
(0) +6 
0 +12 
—2 +6 
-—13 +17 
—1 +10 
—2 —16 
-1 +18 
—4 +57 
+1 +4 
+2 +5 
+3 —18 
+1 +19 
—3 =p 
—3 +3 
+16 +5 
-—3 (¢) 
—17 —29 


9 mo. 
1952 
from 


*Joint estimates of the Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor. Estimated construction expenditures represent the 


monetary value of work put in place during the given period of time. 
{Decrease less than 0.5%. tIncrease less than 0.5%. 


than in 1950 and 23% above 
those of 1949. At the same 
time, the consumer price index 
showed increases of 2% above 
1951, 11% over both 1950 and 
1949. 

Wage rates for all building 
crafts increased in the year 
July 1951 to July 1952 but with 
some variation in both the 
amount and the proportion of 
rise. At midyear 1952 average 
union rates exceeded $3 an hour 
straight time for bricklayers 
and plasterers; unskilled and 
semiskilled building labourers 
were receiving an average of 
$1.74 per hour. 

Credit Regulations Re- 
moved.—In Sept. 1952 the 
board of governors of the fed- 
eral reserve system withdrew 
all direct controls on conven- 
tional loans for residential and 
nonresidential building by re- 
moving Regulation X. The 
Housing and Home Finance 
agency virtually duplicated this 
move with respect to mortgages 
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insured or guaranteed by the federal government. The removal 
of Regulation X was expected to have the most influence on 
commercial building, which had been subject to a maximum per- 
missible loan-to-value ratio of 50%. Mortgages on commercial 
structures are ordinarily sought by insurance companies and 
other large institutional lenders because servicing costs are low 
and yields high. One percentage point difference in interest rate 
is not so important to a commercial borrower as it is to a family 
financing its own home. Consequently commercial mortgages 
can compete favourably with home mortgages and other types 
of long-term loans. 

Paley Report.—The report of the President’s Materials Pol- 
icy commission contained sharp criticism of the building indus- 
try for its lack of rationalization and its failure to adopt methods 
and policies necessary for a long-term program of material 
conservation. 

The report pointed out that this industry was one of the 
largest consumers of materials in the nation. In 1950 it used 
one-third of the copper, one-sixth of the iron and steel, one-fifth 
of the lead and zinc and two-thirds of the lumber. Heating and 
air conditioning used nearly one-fourth of the total fuel con- 
sumed. By 1970 the construction volume (excluding roads, dams 
and docks) was expected to increase 35% above 1950 levels, 
with a corresponding increase in material consumption unless 
use patterns were altered. The report stated, however, “although 
some firms and individuals in the many different elements of the 
building industry have made important contributions to improved 
use of materials a large part of the industry resists change. It 
is saddled with a multitude of restrictions, some of them self- 
imposed, which seriously impede desirable change.” 

Barriers to more efficient use of materials were attributed to 
four principal causes: the organization of the industry, preva- 
lence of restraints of trade, rigidity of building codes and the 
inadequacy of research. The report pointed out that the industry 
was comprised of a large aggregation of many types of enter- 
prises, of which a large proportion were small. Organizational 
efficiencies cannot be secured by small firms, and, moreover, 
these are more vulnerable to economic fluctuations and more 
subject to control by financial institutions. Restraints of trade 
had continued despite the fact that one-fourth of all antitrust 
cases had involved the building industry. These restraints in- 
cluded the withholding of materials, banning of new methods, 
price agreements, complicity among contractors submitting bids, 
and various types of licensing arrangements. Building codes, 
|| whose purpose is public protection, because of diverse require- 
ments and archaic specifications, had militated against stand- 
ardization in building materials production and had made for 
wasteful use of building products. Research in building materials 
had been limited for the most part to improving and developing 
» particular products, but because of the fragmentary nature of 
the industry, little had been done in the basic study of the ele- 


6 ments and components of structures. 


Based upon its study, the commission made a number of im- 
portant recommendations. To combat practices in restraint of 
trade it suggested that the department of justice and the Fed- 
eral Trade commission intensify their efforts and also study the 
adequacy of existing legislation. To assist in rectifying the difh- 
cult building code situation, the commission urged the federal 
government to formulate a standard building code based on 
structural performance rather than on stipulation of specific 
materials. It further recommended that except for monuments, 
| etc., federal construction should not be permitted to use materials 
in excess of the minimum required by the national standards. 
Further implementation might be given to this program by 
making such standards become the “minimum construction re- 
quirements” of the FHA for issuance of mortgage insurance and 
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MODEL OF THE BUILDING and traffic project under way in the heart of 
Caracas, Venez., in 1952. The new downtown centre was to include 24 build- 
ings and four treffic levels, and was to form the nucleus of a total revamping 
of the city 


by preventing the FHA from underwriting loans on houses in 
areas that had “building codes and zoning laws which do not 
permit use of alternative materials permitted by the national 
standard.” The commission felt, however, that the federal gov- 
ernment should not make any attempt to prohibit private or 
local construction that used materials or standards in excess of 
minimum construction requirements. 

Conservation in Building Construction.—At midyear the 
Building Research Advisory board released a report on conserva- 
tion of building materials. The initial purpose of this study was 
to survey methods used in federal building construction so that 
uses of critical materials could be limited as much as possible 
to leave an adequate supply for nonfederal building. As the 
survey proceeded during late 1951 and early 1952, material sup- 
plies became more ample and it was not necessary to devote 
exclusive attention to the emergency situation. While the report 
made many recommendations useful in times of critical short- 
ages, others applied to long-range peace-time operations. These 
recommendations emphasized frugal design to eliminate wasteful 
use of materials, conserve real resources and reduce dollar costs. 

Urban Redevelopment Programs.—In 1952 Philadelphia, 
Pa., became the first city in the United States to complete a re- 
development project under provisions of Title I of the Housing 
act of 1949. Penn Towne in the East Poplar section of Philadel- 
phia consisted of 138 new and 36 rehabilitated apartment units, 
an attractive and efficient blending of old and new structures in 
an area that a short time before was ugly and decayed. 

By the end of Aug. 1952, 249 locaiities of various size and 
character were approved for reservation of capital grant funds 
and were participating in the Title I program. Many others - 
were undertaking similar programs with state and local financing. 
A total of 96 federally aided projects in 65 communities were 
approved for final planning or development, compared with 4o 
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in 21 localities at the end of Aug. 1951. 

Under the provisions of Title I, capital grants aggregating 
$500,000,000 were made available to localities for the purpose 
of defraying up to two-thirds of the difference between cost of 
assembling and clearing slums and blighted areas and the fair 
value of the sites for approved new uses. An additional $1,000,- 
000,000 in loans could be used for planning, acquisition and 
clearance—as well as for financing land that was leased rather 
than sold. An act of congress approved June 3, 1952, facilitated 
redevelopment by making possible advance or progress payments 
on capital grants to local public agencies. Previously such pay- 
ments could not be made until each phase of the project had 
been completed and all items of cost finally determined. 

In St. Paul, Minn., slums flanking the state capitol were being 
removed and the building put into a new, appropriate setting. 
Co-operative housing in New York city was soon to replace one 
of the last pockets of decay on Lower Manhattan’s East river 
front. Three Chicago projects undertaken by the Land Clearance 
commission each provided a different purpose: one was to con- 
sist of an entirely new neighbourhood replacing 20 blighted 
biocks; the second would restore an unused subdivision for 
single-family homes; and the third would provide industrial 
sites within one mile of the loop. (See also ARCHITECTURE; 
BusINESS REVIEW; CERAMIC PRropucts; Housinc; TowN AND 
REGIONAL PLANNING.) (CH. RA.) 

Great Britain.—The return of a Conservative government to 
power toward the end of 1951 led to certain changes of policy 
in the building industry during 1952. There was some loosening 
of controls to encourage more building sponsored by private 
individuals as opposed to local authorities. At the same time, 
the shortage of certain materials, notably steel, combined with 
the absorption of labour by works in connection with the de- 
fense program resulted in a considerable slackening of progress 
in construction of schools and factories. A notable advance in 
the rate of completed dwellings was obtained, as promised by 
the Conservatives at the general election, but the volume of 
civil building as a whole declined somewhat. A good deal of 
interest was occasioned by the rise of self-build housing asso- 
ciations, groups of men having, in the main, no special knowl- 
edge of building, pooling their resources to purchase mate- 
rials and setting out to build houses for themselves in their 
spare time. 

On the side of technique, valuable progress was reported in 
the development of planning and construction of schools so that, 
in spite of the general rise in building costs, a drop of more 
than 25% in the cost per place in new primary and secondary 
schools was achieved between 1945 and 1952. Various techniques 
using precast concrete units showed considerable advancement 
since the early postwar period and particular interest was shown 
in the application of pretensioning devices to cables of rein- 
forcing wires threaded through series of precast concrete units. 
It was felt by many that experiment along these lines offered 
the most promising development of constructional technique. 
For steelwork construction interest centred in suggestions put 
forward for a new basis of design known as the “collapse 
method.” By this method, permissible loading of structures was 
determined not by the induced stresses calculated according to 
elastic theory but by taking account of the development of the 
plastic hinges which cause collapse of the structure and by 
allowing a definite load factor against the formation of these 
hinges. The method appeared to offer valuable opportunities for 
economy in the design of steel structures. (D. A. G. R.) 


B | *, ‘A people’s republic in the eastern part of the Balkan 
U Parla. peninsula, Bulgaria is bounded north by Rumania, 
west by Yugoslavia, south by Greece and east by Turkey and 
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the Black sea. Area: 42,796 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 census) 7,022,; 
206; (1951 est.) 7,310,000. Language (1947 est.): Bulgarian 
88%, Turkish 9.8%. Religion (1947 est.): Greek Orthodox 
84%, Moslem 11.5% (of whom one-sixth Pomaks, or Moslem 
Bulgars, remainder Turks), Roman Catholic 0.9%, Gregorian 
Armenian 0.4%, Jewish 0.3%, Protestant 0.2%. Chief towns 
(pop., 1947 est.): Sofia (cap., 434,888); Plovdiv (125,440); 
Stalin, formerly Varna (77,792); Russe (53,420); Burgas (43,- 
684). Chairman of the presidium of the national assembly in 
1952: Gen. Georgi Damianov; prime minister: Vulko Chervenkov. 

History.—The year 1952 was uneventful in Bulgaria, which of 
all the satellite states had gone furthest along the road of 
Stalinization, and was the most effectively concealed from the 
eyes of the outer world. 

The number of collective farms was apparently not greatly in- 
creased. Emphasis was rather on consolidation. According to 
figures published by the State Planning commission in February 
at the beginning of the year 53% of all peasant holdings were in 
collective farms, and on these collective farms 55% of the work 
was mechanized. 

The Communist party’s main instrument in the countryside 
remained the Agrarian union, which belonged together with the 
Communist party in the Fatherland front. Communist control 
was no less complete in the other satellite states than in Bul- 
garia, but it operated in a somewhat different manner. In Bul- 
garia the Communists had found it convenient to exploit the tra- 
ditional name of the Agrarian union for their purposes. This 
once great and popular political party was a subordinate body 
whose personnel and slogans were chosen by the Communists. 
Communist agents operated in the villages not under the name 
of the Communist party but under that of the Agrarian union. 
The congress of the Agrarian union, held Dec. 28-30, 1951, re- 
vealed clearly its real role. The leading figure in the union, 
Georgi Traikov, emphasized the union’s duty to “render help to 
the Communist party and the Bulgarian government.” 

The Fatherland front had a similar but more general purpose. 
It was used by the Communists to attract support from wherever 
it could be found. Its third congress met at the end of May. At 
this congress its complete subordination to the Communist party 
was made clear in the speech delivered by Chervenkov. He 
stressed the front’s obligation to mobilize the “broad nonparty 
masses” behind the Communist party’s leadership. The last fic- 
tion of its separate identity was abandoned when Chervenkov 
stated that the front no longer had any need of a program of 
its own, distinct from that of the Communist party. 

There were some ministerial changes. On May 1 Vladimir 
Poptomov, a vice-premier, a veteran Muscovite Communist of 
Macedonian extraction, died. On Aug. 20 Anton Yugov ceased to 
be minister of heavy industry and was appointed vice-premier. 
On Sept. 3 the minister of foreign trade, Dimiter Ganev, and 
the minister of agriculture, Nikola Stoilov, were relieved of their 
posts. The second of these changes might be connected with 
difficulties in the collectivization policy. It will be recalled that 
the previous minister of agriculture, Titko Chernokolev, was 
dismissed in disgrace in June 1951. 

The State Planning commission claimed in February that dur- 
ing 1951 industrial production had increased by 16% in com- 
parison with 1950. Cotton fabrics had increased by 13%, coal 
by 8%, electric power by 27% and machinery by 32%. 

On May 12 the government introduced a currency reform. 
Like the Rumanian reform of January and the Polish reform of 
Oct. 1950, it tied the revalued currency to the soviet rouble, “the 
most stable currency in the world.” Together with the reform 
came price reductions, mainly between 15% and 30%. All ration- 
ing was abolished. One new lev was to be exchanged for 100 old 
in cash. Various types of savings accounts obtained privileged 
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rates varying from 2 to 4 new for roo old. 

Labour shortage and labour turnover continued to engage the 
attention of the government. A central administration of labour 
reserves was created in March. It was to be responsible for 
two-year industrial schools, factory schools and a railway train- 
ing school, to all of which boys aged 14-17 would be eligible. 
The whole organization was based on the institution of similar 
name that had existed since 1940 in the Soviet Union. Unlike 
its soviet prototype, however, the Bulgarian institution did not 
yet seem to have been given power to mobilize children. 

The hate campaign against Bulgaria’s neighbours continued 
throughout the year. Various notes of protest on alleged fron- 
tier violations were addressed to Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey. 

An investigation by the ministry of state control into state 
bakeries revealed in January that 90% of the bread samples ex- 
amined were below the official standard. Todor Yurdanov, as- 
sistant minister of internal trade, was severely reprimanded and 
several officials of the ministry were dismissed. 

An article of Jan. 31 in the Communist party daily Rabot- 
nichesko Delo expressed official dissatisfaction with the content 
of Bulgarian children’s books, which did not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to contemporary subjects. “The brotherly friendship with 
the Soviet Union, vigilance and the unmasking of the repulsive 
Titoite traitors are themes still waiting to be incorporated in 
our children’s literature.” (H. S-W.) 


Education—Schools (1949-50): kindergarten 1,403, pupils 57,487, 
teachers 2,124; elementary 6,112, pupils 755,628, teachers 18,801; higher 
elementary 2,960, pupils 308,160, teachers 12,636; secondary 218, pupils 
112,633, teachers 4,624; technical 101, pupils 26,800, teachers 943; insti- 
tutions of higher education (1951—52) 13, students approx. 40,000, pro- 
fessors and lecturers 2,084. Illiteracy (1952): 6%. 


Finance.—Monetary unit: lev (pl. leva) revalued on May 12, 1952, 
with an exchange rate of 1.70 leva=1.00 rouble compared with the pre- 
vious exchange rate of 71.42 leva=1.oo rouble. The old lev was valued 
in Nov. 1951 at 290 leva to the U.S. dollar. Budget (1951 est.) revenue 
271,794,000,000 old leva, expenditure 267,922,000,000 old leva; (1952 
e) revenue 370,146,000,000 old leva, expenditure 343,946,000,000 old 
eva. 


Foreign Trade.—(1950) Imports U.S. $178,000,000; exports U.S. $133,- 
000,000. Main sources of imports (1950): U.S.S.R. 67.4%; Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland and Rumania 24.1%. Main destinations of 
exports: U.S.S.R. 45.1%; four other eastern European countries 30.8%. 


Transport and Communications—Roads (1949): 13,870 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 6,000, commercial 5,000. Railways 
(1952 est.): 2,231 mi. Telephones (1950 est.): 57,000. Radio receiving 
sets (1949): 205,000. 


Agriculture.-—Main crops (metric tons, 1948): wheat 1,503,000; maize 
890,000; barley 249,000; rye 170,000; oats 105,000; potatoes (1934-38 
average) 109,000; tobacco 20,000. Sugar production, raw value: 46,000. 


fi) Wine production: (1938) 2,373,000 hl., (1949) 426,000 hl. Livestock: 


sheep (1948) 8,784,000; cattle (1950) 2,140,000; pigs (1950) approx. 
1,500,000; horses (1948) 549,000; asses (1948) 157,000. Wool produc- 
tion, greasy basis (1951) 12,000 metric tons. 


Industry.—Fuel and power: coal (1952 est.) 400,000 metric tons; lig- 
nite (1951 est.) 4,500,000 metric tons; electricity (1950) 900,000,000 
kw.hr. In Nov. 1951 the Stalin Chemical combine began production with 
a planned yearly output of 70,000 metric tons of nitrogen fertilizers. Tex- 


4) tile production (1952 est.): woollen fabrics 8,100,000 m.; cotton fabrics 


95,000,000 m. 


An independent federal republic, Burma lies on the 
J) Burma. eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, between Pakistan 
+ and India on the northwest, Tibet on the north and China, 
» Indochina and Thailand (Siam) on the east. Area: 261,749 sq.mi. 
5 Pop.: (1941 census) 16,823,798; (1951 est.) 18,674,000. Racially, 
» the peoples of Burma are Mongoloid. About 90% are Buddhist 
by religion, and about 70% use the Burmese language. Largest 
, indigenous minorities (1931): Karens 1,367,673, of whom 218,- 
790 were Christians; Shans 1,057,406; Chin-Kachin group c. 
750,000. Largest immigrant minorities: Indian (1931) 1,017,825 


y) divided equally between Moslems and Hindus; Chinese ( 1941) 


¢. 380,000. Chief towns (pop., 1941 census): Rangoon (capital 
and main port, 500,800); Mandalay (163,537); Moulmein (71,- 


181); Bassein (c. 50,000); Akyab (pop. 1931, 38,094). Presi- 
4 dents of the republic in 1952: Sao Shwe Thaik and (from March 
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12) Ba U; prime minister, U Nu. 

History.—The first parliament elected under the constitution 
adopted in March 1947 met in March 1952, in place of the 
original constituent assembly which, because of the disturbed 
condition of the country, had carried on as a provisional legis- 
lature for nearly five years. It was significant of the situation 
that the new chamber of deputies was short of members from 
24 constituencies where voting was still not possible. The 
chamber’s first task was the election of a president of the Union 
of Burma, and on March 12 in joint session they chose Ba U, 
formerly chief justice; the outgoing president, Sao Shwe Thaik, 
was elected speaker of the upper house. On March 14 a reshuffle 
of the ministry was approved by the chamber of deputies, U Nu 
remaining premier, and the cabinet in general was still domi- 
nated by the Socialist party. The position of the ministry in 
the chamber of deputies was assured, as they could count on 
the support of about 180 members out of 233. 

The budget was presented on Aug. 18. The revenue estimates 
for the year 1952-53, commencing on Oct. 1, showed estimated 
receipts of 699,434,000 kyats (about $147,000,000) and esti- 
mated expenditure of 654,897,000 kyats (about $137,760,000), 
but the capital account estimates provided for receipts of 135,- 
522,000 kyats ($28,560,000) and expenditure of 476,396,000 
kyats ($98,560,000). Other nonrevenue transactions were esti- 
mated to give a surplus of 52,600,000 kyats ($10,920,000), so 
that the over-all situation showed a prospective deficit of 
243,800,000 kyats ($51,240,000). The budget speech stressed 
the importance attached by the government to welfare and 
capital expenditure, but necessarily defense remained by far 
the largest item of expenditure, absorbing about $84,000,000. 
No important changes in taxation were proposed, and, as in 
previous years, no provision was made for repayment of the 
debts due to Great Britain and India. 

A number of development plans were announced during the 
year. A U.S. firm which had been employed to examine and re- 
port on possible developments of natural resources reported 
early in the year, making recommendations in respect of fiscal 
and monetary policy, mining, industry, transportation, water 
resources, power supply, agriculture and forestry, and the gov- 
ernment appointed a committee to study the report. The receipt 
of U.S. aid continued; in the two years after June 1950 aid 
to the extent of about $10,000,000 reached Burma in the form 
of goods and services. The acceptance of such aid was criti- 
cized by the opposition as liable to prejudice Burma’s neutral 
position in world affairs, but speaking in July the premier 
affrmed that the policy of neutrality would continue and that 
his government was prepared to accept aid from any quarter 
that would give it, provided that no political conditions were 
attached. 

The Communist and other rebellions continued throughout the 
year, but the government’s forces made steady, if slow, progress 
against the insurgents. In central Burma the Communists were 
subjected to steady pressure and in May their main headquar- 
ters were overrun. The effect of these operations was seen in an 
effort by the Communists to seek an accord with the government, 
but the latter would accept nothing less than complete surrender. 
In Lower Burma the area of the Irrawaddy delta held by the 
Karen National Defense organization was reduced, though be- 
cause of the difficulties of the terrain the Karen rebels in the 
hills of eastern Burma remained almost unmolested; the Karens 
were able also to carry out a good deal of sabotage of communi- 
cations, including the severance on several occasions of the pipe 
line supplying Rangoon with water. In northern Arakan the Mos- 
lem rebels, seeking a separate Moslem state or, perhaps, acces- 
sion to Pakistan, also remained in the field; this Moslem rebel- 
lion was small in dimensions, but more important military opera- 
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tions elsewhere prevented any major action against it. 

An effort to conciliate the Karen rebels was made in the estab- 
lishment by law of a Karen state, autonomous for purposes 
of local government, in the eastern hills of Lower Burma. The 
territory allotted to the state comprised the Salween district, 
and the adjoining townships of Thandaung, Hlaingbwe, Pa-an, 
Kawkareik and Kya-in Seikkyi. A conciliatory disposition was 
also indicated by the government in the appointment to the 
cabinet, as minister for the Karen state, of Mrs. Ba Maung 
Chain, daughter of the well-known Karen leader, Sir San C. Po. 
Mrs. Ba Maung Chain toured the Irrawaddy delta, trying to per- 
suade the Karens to lay down their arms, but with little suc- 
cess. The defect of the new Karen state was that the territory 
granted to it consisted mainly of unproductive hills, while the 
great majority of Karens lived in the fertile lowlands around 
Moulmein and in the Irrawaddy delta; and the value of the 
formation of the state as a conciliatory gesture was further 
reduced by the fact that the area allotted it was already in 
the hands of the rebels. 

A further cause of disorder was the continued presence in 
the Shan states of a body of Chinese nationalist troops which 
sought to use Burma as a base for attacks on Yunnan. This force 
remained quiescent throughout the year and made no advance 
against Communist China, but its presence was a clear breach 
of Burmese sovereignty and was a considerabie nuisance to the 
local inhabitants who were forced to supply food. Efforts by 
Burmese government forces to dislodge the Chinese were not 
successful, but, as with the Moslem rebellion in Arakan, the 
problem was a minor one, affecting only the fringe of the 
country, and therefore took a secondary place in comparison 
with the Karen and Communist rebellions. 

Among minor developments during the year were the adop- 
tion, as from April 1, of the use of Burmese instead of English 
as the official language of courts and offices, and the adoption of 
a decimal system of coinage in which the rupee was replaced 
by the kyat, of the same value, and the kyat was divided into 


I0o pya instead of 16 annas. (BaR aS) 


Education.—Schools (1948): primary 4,795, pupils 431,684, teachers 
II.315; postprimary 142, pupils 11,648, teachers 722. Teachers’ training 
college 1, with over 200 trainees. Universities (1950) 2, students 3,350 
(incl. 780 women). 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the kyat, with an exchange rate (1952) 
of 4.778 kyats to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951): Imports 681,000,000 kyats, exports 981,000,- 
ooo kyats. Main sources of imports (1951): India 37%; U.K. 16%; 
Japan 18%; Malaya 6%. Main destinations of exports: Ceylon 24%; 
India 23%; Japan 13%; Indonesia 13%. Main imports (1951): cotton 
piece goods 30%; bags and sacks 7%; machinery and vehicles 6%. Main 
exports: rice 77%; teakwood 5%; cotton, raw, 3%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1949) 12,472 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 5,100; commercial 24,000. Railways 
(1950): 1,777 mi.; passenger-miles 80,000,000; net freight ton-miles 
93,000,000. 

Agriculture-—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): rice 5,900,000: peanuts 
180,000; cottonseed 19,000; sesame seed 49,900; cotton, ginned (1950— 
51), 6,000; dry beans 109,000. Livestock (Jan. 1950): cattle 4,488,000; 
sheep 21,000; goats 172,000; pigs 402,000; buffaloes 721,000. Fisheries: 
total catch est. 500,000 tons annually. 

Industry.—Factories (1947) 473; persons employed 46,480. Raw ma- 
terials (metric tons, 1951): tin concentrates 960; natural rubber, net 
exports, 13,200; lead (1948) 7,500; silver (fine 0z., 1948) 480,000; tim- 
ber, teak (1948-49 rafting season) 68,938 logs. 


Buses: see AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY; ELECTRIC TRANSPORTA- 
TION; Motor TRANSPORTATION, 


Business Review The year 1952 was characterized in the 

* United States by a gradual and orderly 
expansion of the economy from the record high levels reached 
in the last half of rgsr, in a setting of general over-all stability. 
The basic economic forces underlying the high level of busi- 
ness activity in 1952 were continued large business outlays for 
plant and equipment, the stepping-up of government defense 
expenditures, the record high level of employment and the un- 
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precedented volume of spendable personal income. 

The major readjustments incident to superimposing a defense 
economy upon an already high-level peacetime economy follow- 
ing the outbreak of war in Korea in mid-1950 were largely com- 
pleted during the last half of 1951. Throughout the year 1952, 
except for the midsummer disruptions occasioned by the 53-day 
steel strike (June 2-July 25), there was a gradual build-up in 
the pace of economic activity on a wide economic front. The 
extent of the expanded activity is roughly measured by the in- 
crease in the gross national product which, as reported by the 
department of commerce, reached an annual rate of $344,000,- 
000,000 in the third quarter of the year, a gain of $4,600,000,- 
ooo from the first quarter and of $6,900,000,000 from the third 
quarter in 1951. The two major factors in the increase in the 
gross national product were the increase in government de- 
fense expenditures and increases in personal consumption ex- 
penditures. 

The inflationary pressures which converged upon the economy 
in mid-1950 with the outbreak of war in Korea, though unspent 
and still present, were largely under control by mid-1951 so that 
the stepping-up of government purchases for national security 
throughout 1952 was accomplished without accentuating infla- 
tionary trends as measured by prices to any marked degree. A 
rising volume of production also acted as a brake on infla- 
tion. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 which was due to expire 
June 30, 1952, was amended and extended by act of congress ap- 
proved June 30, 1952 (public law 429, 82nd congress), effective 
July 1, 1952. This act extended the major economic controls to 
the middle of 1953 with modifications mainly in the direction 
of liberalizing price and credit control provisions, reflecting 
the easing of inflationary pressures as indicated by wholesale 
and retail price trends and manufacturers’ inventories. The 
amendments to the Defense Production act of 1952 discontin- 
ued authority for regulation of consumer instalment credit 
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PRE-CHRISTMAS shopping crowds in midtown Chicago, Ill., late in 1952. 
Christmas sales in department stores across the nation were generally higher 
than for 1951 except in New York city where sales dropped 


OVERHEAD CONVEYORS for eliminating the handling of meat being trans- 
ferred from refrigerator cars to. storage in a warehouse opened by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. at Toledo, 0., in 1952 


(regulation W), and for the volunteer credit restraint program. 
Authority to control real estate construction credit was con- 
tinued, but residential credit was made contingent upon the 
rate at which new houses were started. The effect of these 
amendments was to withdraw two supplementary instruments of 
selective credit restraint and to limit the flexibility with which 
the third could be administered in the event of a resurgence of 
inflationary pressure. 

National Product and Income.—The gross national product 
as reported by the department of commerce reached an annual 
rate of $339,400,000,000 during the first quarter of 1952—an 
all-time high as of that date and an annual rate $2,300,000,000 
above the rate in the fourth quarter of 1951. During the second 
quarter the annual rate was stepped up by $3,800,000,000 to 
$343,200,000,000. The Council of Economic Advisers estimated 
the gross national product for the third quarter at an annual 
rate of $344,000,000,000, or an annual rate $13,100,000,000 
above the third quarter of 1951 and $4,600,000,000 above the 
first quarter of 1952. The third quarter increase from the first 
quarter of the year was caused by increases in government pur- 
chases of goods and services for national defense and in per- 
sonal consumption expenditures, the former increasing during 
the period by $3,600,000,000 and the latter by $2,800,000,000. 
Net foreign investment declined by $1,900,000,000 during the 
period, and there was no expansion in the rate of government 
expenditures other than for national security, nor in the rate 
of private domestic investment which was at an annual rate of 
$50,000,000,000 in the third quarter, somewhat lower than the 
rate which prevailed throughout 1951. 

National income or purchasing power distributed through the 
economy also reached a new all-time high in 1952. For the first 
quarter of the year the national income as reported by the de- 
partment of commerce was at an annual rate of $288,000,000,000 
or $2,400,000,000 above the fourth quarter of 1951. There was 


)) little change from the first quarter in the annual rate during the 


second and third quarters of the year—the rate was slightly 
down in the second quarter and slightly up the third quarter, 
but the third-quarter annual rate of $288,200,000,000 was 
$8,000,000,000 above the third quarter of 1951. The increase 
from the third quarter of 1951 was primarily the result of an in- 
crease in the compensation of employees which, at annual rates, 
was $7,200,000,000 greater than in the third quarter of 1951. 


Proprietors’ income, rental income and interest income were also 
above the third quarter of 1951. Corporate profits before taxes 
and after inventory valuation adjustment were below the third 
quarter of 1951, but the average annual rate for the first three 
quarters of 1952 was $41,700,000,000, substantially the same 
as in 1951 and $6,900,000,000 above 1950. (See also INCOME 
AND Propuct, U.S.) 

Prices.—Throughout 1951 retail prices were relatively stable 
at the new high level with a rising trend during the fourth 
quarter, while wholesale prices after March 1951 declined 
steadily. During the first half of 1952 wholesale prices con- 
tinued to decline, and after a slight upturn in July and August 
resumed the downward trend in September. In June rg51 the de- 
partment of labour’s index of wholesale prices stood at 111.2% 
of the 1947-49 average, a decline of 1.6% from January and of 
3.3% from June 1951. Retail prices, on the other hand, after 
a slight drop in Feb. 1952, primarily because of a fairly sharp 
drop in food prices, continued to rise slowly and by the middle 
of July had reached a new high peak slightly above the Janu- 
ary level. 

The increase in the all-items consumers’ price index of the 
department of labour was largely the result of increases in the 
food and rent items in the index; apparel and house furnish- 
ings items trended slowly downward after the last quarter of 
1951. The sustained high level of retail prices throughout the 
year suggests that expanding demand continued to press on the 
supply of commodities available to meet both civilian and de- 
fense requirements. (See also PRICES.) 

Employment.—Employment in 1951 reached record high 
levels when the monthly average for the year, according to re- 
ports of the department of commerce, reached 61,005,000. Dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1952 employment continued at the 
same high level with substantially the same pattern of seasonal 
fluctuations from month to month as in 1951. During the first 
quarter of 1952 employment was down seasonally from the 
fourth quarter of 1951, but was slightly above the corresponding 
quarter in 1951. During the second quarter employment in- 
creased steadily, reaching a peak for the first eight months of the 
year at 62,572,000 in June, which was 769,000 above the June 
1951 peak. During the third quarter of the year employment de- 
clined from the June peak, but in each month of the July-Sep- 
tember period the total number employed exceeded 62,000,000. 

Nonagricultural employment was estimated at 54,712,000 in 
September, an increase of 658,000 over Sept. 1951. Agricultural 
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employment in September was 7,548,000, substantially the same 
as in Sept. 1951. 

The number of persons in the civilian labour force increased 
during the year with the peak coming in the June-July period, 
when the number of persons available for work was slightly 
more than 64,000,000. In September the labour force dropped to 
63,698,000, of which 62,260,000 were employed. The number 
unemployed in September represented only 2.3% of the civilian 
labour force, the lowest proportion at any time since 1944. 
(See also EMPLOYMENT. ) 

Wages and Hours.—During the first eight months of the 
year average hourly earnings of production and related workers 
in manufacturing were fairly constant, fluctuating between $1.64 
and $1.66 as reported by the department of labour. The monthly 
average for 1950 was $1.47, and for 1951, $1.59. Retail price 
increases from 1951 somewhat reduced the purchasing power of 
wages. In terms of 1951 prices, average hourly earnings for 
the first eight months of the year fluctuated between $1.61 and 
$1.64. The highest hourly rates were paid in building construc- 
tion, ranging from $2.26 to $2.29; the lowest, in retail trade, 
ranging from $1.28 to $1.32. Average hourly earnings in the 
durable goods industries were slightly higher than in the non- 
durable goods industries, the former ranging from $1.72 to $1.76 
during the first eight months of the year; the latter, from 
$1.52 to $1.55. 

Average hours worked per week in manufacturing industries 
remained fairly constant at about 4o hours, dropping slightly 
lower in April and July. Hours worked per week were slightly 
longer in the durable goods industries than in the nondurable 
goods industries, ranging in the former from 40.3 to 41.8 and 
in the latter from 38.4 to 39.8. In building construction average 
weekly hours ranged from 36.9 to 38.7. 

Average weekly earnings of production and related workers 
in manufacturing during the first eight months of the year 
ranged from $65.80 to $66.91. For the same period, average 
weekly earnings in durable goods manufacturing ranged from 
$69.88 to $72.81; in nondurable goods manufacturing, from 
$58.71 to $61.45; in building construction, from $84.57 to 
$88.31; in retail trade, from $50.90 to $53.25. Average weekly 
earnings of production and related workers in manufacturing in 
Aug. 1952 at $66.85 were $2.53 above Aug. 1951, but in terms 
of 1951 prices the increase was reduced to 53 cents. (See also 
WAGES AND Hours.) 

Personal Income, Spending and Savings.—Total personal 
income in Jan. 1952 was at the annual rate of $263,400,000,000 
and by August had risen to a new high annual rate of $267,100,- 
000,000, a gain of $3,700,000,000 from Jan. 1952 and of $10,- 
400,000,000 from Aug. 1951, according to reports of the depart- 
ment of commerce. Disposable personal income, that is, income 
after taxes, was at an annual rate of $230,500,000,000 in the first 
quarter of the year, an annual rate $12,500,000,000 above the 
first quarter of 1951. In the third quarter of 1952 disposable per- 
sonal income rose to an annual rate of $233,000,000,000, an 
increase of $2,500,000,000 from the first quarter of the year. 

Personal consumption expenditures during the first quarter 
of 1952, at an annual rate of $213,200,000,000, were higher 
than for any quarter in 1951 when the second wave of scare 
buying was touched off by the entrance of the Chinese Com- 
munists into the Korean war, continued to increase during the 
second quarter and reached an annual rate of $216,000,000,000 
in the fourth quarter. 

During the first three quarters of the year the rate of in- 
crease in personal consumption expenditures paralleled the rate 
of increase in disposable personal income, so that the annual 
rate of personal net savings remained fairly constant from 
quarter to quarter at around $17,000,000,000, or a little more 
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than 7% of disposable personal income. 

Production.—Industrial production for the year 1952 contin- 
ued at the high level reached in 1951, although there were 
some shifts and temporary interruptions. During the first 
quarter of the year total industrial production, as measured by 
the federal reserve board’s index, expanded from the final 
quarter of 1951. The index in February rose to 222% of the 
1935-39 average, higher than for any month in the last half of 
1951. Beginning with March there was a gradual decline through 
May followed by a sharp drop in June and July, because of the 
prolonged steel strike which affected production in the dur- 
able goods industries on a broad front. In August, with the 
steel strike ended, production expanded rapidly, and in Septem- 
ber the index rose to 223% of the 1935-39 average, the previ- 
ous postwar peak, and the highest point for the previous 18- 
month period. 

The index of manufacturers’ durable goods continued to rise 
during the first three months of the year, reaching the high 
point of 284% of the 1935-39 average in February and March. 
The index eased to 277% in April and May, and dropped pre- 
cipitately in June and July, falling to the low point of 231% 
in July, a decline of 53 percentage points from the high point 
in March. The trend in the production of nondurable goods for 
this period paralleled that of durable goods, except that the 
downturn started a month earlier, in February, and the effect of 
the steel strike was less pronounced. The production of both 
durable and nondurable goods expanded rapidly in August and 
September, the index of durable goods rebounding to 283% in 
September, only slightly below the year’s high in February and 
March, and the index of nondurable goods rising to 192%, the 
highest for the year. 

New Plant and Equipment.—The increase in business ex- 
penditures for new plant and equipment which began in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1950 was accelerated after the outbreak of the 
Korean war in mid-1950. During the year 1951 the annual rate 
of such expenditures was stepped up quarter by quarter and in 
the fourth quarter, according to estimates of the department of 
commerce, reached an annual rate of $27,300,000,000, an in- 
crease in the annual rate of $6,700,000,000 from the annual rate 
in 1950. 

Throughout the year 1952 business expenditures for plant 
and equipment were at an annual rate slightly above that 
reached in the last quarter of 1951, and were estimated for the 
fourth quarter of 1952 at an annual rate of $27,900,000,000. 

Expenditures for new plant and equipment in manufacturing 
constituted 43.8% of the total in the first quarter of 1952 and 
rose to 47.3% of the total in the fourth quarter. In the fourth 
quarter, manufacturers’ expenditures for plant and equipment 
were estimated by the department of commerce to be at an 
annual rate of $13,320,000,000, or a rate about $1,280,000,000 
above the rate in the first quarter of the year. Public utilities’ 
expenditures for new plant and equipment, also, were at a higher 
level through 1952 than in 1951, and in the fourth quarter of 
the year were estimated at an annual rate of $4,200,000,000. 
Expenditures for new plant and equipment by commercial and 
other types of businesses continued at a high level throughout 
1952 but were slightly below the high level of 1951, with a 
slightly downward trend throughout the year. The annual rate 
of expenditures during the fourth quarter was estimated at 
$6,790,000,000 by the department of commerce, a drop of $48,- 
000,000 from the annual rate of the first quarter. 

Inventories and Sales.—Total business inventories declined 
slowly but constantly throughout the first eight months of the 
year, but remained near the high level of the last half of rgsz. 
According to department of commerce estimates, total inven- 
tories at the beginning of the year stood at $70,219,000,000 and 
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at the end of an eight-month downward trend stood at $69,481,- 
000,000 in August. Retail inventories for the January-August 
period trended slightly downward while manufacturers’ inven- 
tories climbed slowly. In the over-all picture, the decline in re- 
tail inventories as personal consumption expenditures increased 
tended to offset the increase in manufacturing inventories. The 
high level of manufacturers’ inventories and the gradual in- 
crease in volume after the middle of 1951, combined with a 
fairly constant trend in manufacturers’ sales, was reflected in the 
easing of wholesale prices after mid-1951. In like manner, the 
gradual drop in retail inventories during the same period, com- 
bined with sustained and rising retail sales, was reflected in the 
upward trend in the retail price level. The spread between de- 
partment store inventories and sales during the first eight months 
of the year, except for the two short-lived periods of scare buy- 
ing incident to the Korean war, was less than at any period 
since the first quarter of 1950. 

Construction and Real Estate Activity.—Construction and 
real estate activity continued at high levels in 1952, and the 
physical volume of new construction was at a record level ac- 
cording to reports of the board of governors of the federal re- 
serve system. The dollar volume of new construction in each of 
the first nine months of 1952 was substantially above the 1951 
monthly average of $2,585,000,000 according to reports of the 
department of commerce. 

The record high of $2,854,000,000 was reached in March, and 
the monthly total for each of the months in the third quarter 
was well over $2,600,000,000. Private construction—residen- 
tial, nonfarm construction and business construction—accounted 
for roughly two-thirds of the total, and federal, state and local 
government construction for about one-third of the total. Of the 
$2,676,000,000 total in Sept. 1952, $1,802,000,000 was for pri- 
vate construction and $873,000,000 was for federal, state and 
local government construction including public residential con- 
struction. From March 1952 through August, with the single ex- 
ception of the month of June, the number of new houses started 
was well above the number for the corresponding month in 1951, 
although substantially below the corresponding months of 1950, 
the peak postwar year for residential building. (See also BurLp- 
ING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY; HoUSING.) 

Consumer Credit.—Reflecting the waning inflationary pres- 
sures as goods became more abundant, the federal reserve board, 
on May 7, suspended the regulation on instalment credit (regu- 
lation W). A few days earlier, the board had suspended the vol- 


_untary credit restraint program. The Defense Production Act 
| Amendments of 1952, passed June 30, 1952, and effective July 1, 


among other things, discontinued authority for the regulation of 
consumer credit and for the voluntary credit restraint program. 
During the period of credit restriction, consumer instalment 
credit remained fairly constant, around $13,000,000,000. With 
the removal of restrictions, instalment credit increased rapidly 
and by August had reached $14,907,000,000, an increase of 
$1,851,000,000 from the low point for the year in March. The 
total amount of consumer credit outstanding in August was esti- 
mated by the federal reserve board at $21,393,000,000, an in- 


crease of $2,131,000,000 from August 1951 and of $2,828,000,000 
_ from the low point in March 1952. (See also CONSUMER CREDIT; 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM.) 
Business Profits.—Corporate profits before taxes reached their 
all-time high at $50,100,000,000 in the first quarter of 1951, 


_ declined during the second and third quarters and reversed the 
trend in the fourth quarter when they amounted to $39,500,- 


000,000. In 1952 profits before taxes expanded to $42,700,000,- 
ooo in the first quarter and dropped to $40,000,000,000 in the 
second and third quarters according to estimates of the de- 
partment of commerce. Under the provisions of the 1950 tax 
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SHIPWAY at the Deutsche Werft, largest shipyard in Hamburg, Ger., where 
almost every month saw a new ocean-going ship completed in 1952. The 
revival of industry in Hamburg dated from the lifting of all Allied restrictions, 
in 1951, on building for Germany’s own merchant marine 


bill which became fully effective during the first quarter of 
1951, the tax liability was raised to an over-all rate of around 
55% of profits before taxes. During the first two quarters of 
1952 corporate profits after taxes were lower than in the 
corresponding quarters of 1951, but in the third quarter, at 
an annual rate of $17,000,000,000, they were substantially the 
same as in the third quarter of 1951. Although profits after 
taxes during the second and third quarters were at an annual 
rate $1,100,000,000 below the first quarter of the year, divi- 
dend payments were slightly higher than in the corresponding 
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Per Cent Changes in Selected Business Indicators, United States 
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Nonresidentiol . . 2... es « $640.9 + 695.4 + 49 —22.4 —30.1 — 1.3 + 8.5 -—71.7 — 0.3 + 4.9 + 9.2 +214.6 4255.7 +174.9 +126.1 + is 
Pubiic works and utilities . . . . +155.5 + 328.3 +17.3 +28.1 + 5.) +18.6 +32.9 +24.9 +14.5 +15.4 +32.8 + 25.0 + 20.2 — 28.4 — 27.1 — e: 
Ueisl) 5. oA Oecd etd ots +378.2 + 751.4 + 7.8 —13.5 —22.4 + 4.2 116.2 —38.1 + 5.7 + 9.5 +13.9 + 88.3 +126.1 + 28.0 + 34.9 — 5. 

Distribution: 
sDoparient store sales. . . . « +208.6 + 74.2 — 0:9 —13.6 — 8.7 § -— 10 + 3.8 + 5.7 § +46 -—- 09 — 19 — 19 + tO — 238 
Choin:storevsales© 295 ss is ae 
Total retail sales . . .. «ss — 67.8 — 80.7 + 2.8 — 6.2 — 33 — 1.1 + 3.6 + 6.6 + 84 + 6.6 + 2.4 PS SSS ae ee c 

Cawincracnoudemitccis eon tengg G67, OO 2 06 om 4 as 4 Sz <b Ea sno sei bh eg <0 54 oon pads 

Wholesale prices: A a Py 
Other than farm and food’... + 94.8 + 60.8 — 2.3 — 2.00 — 26 — 3.0 — 3.2 — 3.3 — 3.1 — 2.8 — 1.7 BE — V2 =" O11 =- 4 — 0% 
Prices reésived by farmers? . . . +208.4 + 49.5 3.0 § -—- 77 —74 — 61 — 39 — 3.0 + 0.3 + 1.0 f=) h7es OF SO 
UES 6 Goo 6 oe ee ew ee $123.2 + 65.4 — 2.6 — 1.7 — 34 — 3.6 = 3.9 — 37 — 3:4 — 25 4 28 051 Ole oe 

Retail prices: 

IRCCS bo ie Gd 1d io Oo +143.2 + 70.1 + 1.8 4.4.7 + 0.7 +06 + 19 + 1.5 + 2.0 4+ 3.2 + 3.7 f=] 1.3) =e 2.0 20.39 aires 
Total cost of living’ . .... © 91.0 + 51.1 + 23 + 4.22 + 2.2 + 19 us 224+ 19 + 2.4 + 2.9 + 3.0 B= In = 1 =F? 0.2) Fe 0 
Prices paid by farmers?’ . . .. +127.3 + 58.0 + 1.5 + 5.0 + 3.4 + 1.1 + 1.1 + 1.5 + 04 4+ 0.7 4 1.1 t= 04— O07 + 0:.4°-—973 

Banking it f member banks?: 

Fieans thai pa OO eo. oe +:327.1 4-215.5 =-- 7:36 =+-123 4-86 + 7.0 -—- 7:1 + 6.4 47.9 + 9 -- 8:1) -- (8:85--) 13:9) 95.2) ee ot 
| tments in U.S. government obli- 

pee ee : Y o 2 ee eo « +2044 — 19.0 +28 —1.1 +35 424416 +394 39 487 +45+ 19 — 11+ %1.1 — 44 + 5:8 
UQMIINCHOA oo on bo c SER) sr) AO SS Oy Bee) Poe 8 oa ay Gace ee Ge dk eu ee ig) 22 Be =] Be de By 
Money in circulation . . . 2. . « +310.4 + 28.2 +33 +49 +45 +46 +47 +45 +48 + 43 + 41 + 41 + 2.7 + 2.8 + 1.0 + 1.8 

Foreign trade (merchandise): 

Coxe ors a Q Pe Sree Oped +3929 + 98 + 4.3 +28.5 +24.1 +10.7 — 2.46 + 8.2 — 9.9 —14.6 —15.7 t~ -— 14.5 — 27.0 + 5.4 —30.8 
ioe aon So oso o Ot oe os +342.5 +161.1 — 64 — 99 — 1.9 —12.5 — 9.7 —18.0 - 74 — 6.5 — 7.3 t _ 11.4 —- 22 — 2.3 + 0.1 
Corporate profits after taxes# . . . +232.0 + 53.7 —11.2 § § —16.6 § § — 8.0 § § 3 § § § § 


*Data for November and December estimated on the basis of October levels taking into account the seasonal factor where significant. 
{Data for October estimated on the basis of the September level taking into account the seasonal factor where significant. 


Tless than 0.05%. 
‘United States Department of Commerce. 


§ Corporate profits reported quarterly. 41New York Times. 
5United States Department of Labor. 


quarters of 1951 and undistributed profits were correspondingly 
lower. In the third quarter of 1952 dividend payments were at 
an annual rate of $9,500,000,000 and undistributed profits at an 
annual rate of $7,500,000,000. 

Gross Private Domestic Investment.—Total gross private 
domestic investment during the first three quarters of the year 
was at an annual rate of about $50,000,000,000, according to the 
department of commerce. Of the total, slightly more than $23,- 
000,000,000 was in new construction and about $25,000,000,000 
was in producers’ durable equipment. Of the total investment 
in new construction about one-half, or $11,000,000,000, was in 
residential nonfarm construction. The investment in business 
inventories declined drastically in the first three quarters of 
the year compared with the same period in 1951. During the 
first three quarters of 1951 investment in business inventories 
ranged from an annual rate of $8,900,000,000 in the third 
quarter to $16,300,000,000 in the second quarter. In 1952, the 
range during the first three quarters was from an annual rate 
of only $100,000,000 in the second quarter to $2,000,000,000 
in the third quarter. YS 18, 184) 

Other Countries.—Conditions in 1952 were governed largely 
by a return to a more normal state after the Korean disturbance 
and by a new stringency caused by rearmament. The year opened 
with the prices of raw materials generally falling, and this move- 
ment continued fairly widely up to midyear. By this time a num- 
ber of materials—jute, manilla hemp, sisal, flax, wool, lead, 
rubber and zinc—had returned to about the pre-Korean level. 
It seemed doubtful whether prices would continue to fall, indi- 


2Federal Reserve Board. 
5F, W. Dodge Corporation. 


3Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 
7United States Department of Agriculture. 


cating the approach of a slump, or whether they would become 
steady, suggesting that the disturbance caused by the Korean 
war was only an interruption in a long-term improvement. Wool 
steadied at its level of June 1950, but the other fibres continued 
weak. Lead and rubber steadied at the pre-Korean level, and tin 
rather higher, but zinc declined further. Copper had a divergent 
trend and tended steadily higher, a development probably con- 
nected equally with the claims of rearmament and with the un- 
interrupted progress of the electrical industries. 

These trends reflected general uncertainties. On the one hand 
the panic buying of mid-1950 was being corrected. The world 
turnover in trade seemed to be diminishing. Tramp shipping 
freight rates (which had reached a peak in Oct. 1951) fell, by 
July had reached the level of Sept. 1950 and were still falling. 
For the third quarter of the year the International Materials 
conference increased its allocation of a substantial range of 
materials, including copper and nickel. On the other hand in- 
dustry—in the United States, Great Britain, in western Ger- 
many and in France for instance—was at a very high or a 
rising level. Moreover, the fall in world prices was in a sense 
artificial; partly, at least, it was brought about by the dearer 
money policy adopted in such important industrial countries 
as the U.S., Great Britain, the German Federal Republic, 
France, Canada and Sweden. It was significant that capital 
development was increasing in a number of important coun- 
tries while expenditure on consumption goods was falling, or 
at least lagging. This was an unstable position which would 
clearly end either in stagnation in the capital goods indus- 


ee 


i 
PART OF THE STRING section of the symphony orchestra madoron of one 
ployees of the Bell Telephone system in the New York-New Jersey area. The 
vorchestra gave its fourth annual concert at Carnegie hall, New York city, in 
1952 

tries or in greater activity in the consumption goods industries. 
The activity in the capital goods industries, coupled with im- 
port restrictions such as those imposed by Great Britain and 
Australia, suggested that a period of economic nationalism 
might be approaching. In the relative position of the capital 
and the consumption goods industries rearmament evidently 
played an important part. The growing development of the cap- 
ital goods sector under the impact of rearmament became in- 
creasingly important. 

Most governments were anxious to steer a course between in- 
flation and deflation, between boom and unemployment. The 
effects of the post-Korean slump had been intensified by the 
dear money policies widely adopted to combat inflation and to 
attack the problems of rearmament, but during 1952 some 
countries had to revert to cheaper money. Even so consumption 
was relatively low. 

Business conditions in the German Federal Republic were af- 
fected by factors peculiar to that country and by others asso- 
ciated with the working of a fairly liberal economy. Under the 
first head came the absence of expenditure on armaments and 
the receipts of large supplies of coal from the United States; 
under the latter the existence of a considerab’e reserve of 
unemployed. The result was a flourishing but austere economy. 
Business in the consumer goods industries continued moderate, 
though in the second half of the year consumer buying tended 
to improve. The capital goods industries, on the other hand, 
continued to expand rapidly though there was a shortage of 
coke and the improvement in the output of coal and steel was 
sluggish. A large export surplus made it possible to import 
the raw materials needed and to prevent a holdup in industry. 
The credit needed for the development of capital investment 
was created by the sale of foreign currencies accruing to the 
banks through the export surplus. A proportion of the result- 
ing purchasing power was used to bring about a substantial in- 
crease in savings. 

In Italy business conditions showed the working of economic 
liberalism and also deflationism in an economy much weaker 
than western Germany’s. The chronic kernel of unemployment 
grew; the large proportion of those who had never been em- 


ployed and of black-coated workers being particularly ominous. 
Demand for consumption goods (with the exception of food) 
was low, and the textile industry in particular continued to suf- 
fer from the previous year’s depression. The capital goods in- 
dustries did relatively well. The output of the steel mills and of 
electric power was satisfactory, business there being helped by 


the arrival of the first armaments orders from the North 
Atlantic Treaty organization. Exports suffered from foreign 
import restrictions, notably those imposed by Great Britain, 
France and Australia. The dubious view taken of business pros- 
pects generally was reflected in the high yield—about 10%—of 
leading equities. 

Conditions in Australia resembled in an exaggerated and 
therefore specially clear form world conditions generally. The 
slump in the price of wool led to a severe reduction in the na- 
tional wool cheque; this had a strong deflationary effect, which 
was supported by government action. During the first half of 
the year imports were drastically restricted. Thus some stag- 
nation in business was inevitable, but it was noted that people 
did not find it necessary to draw heavily on their savings. At 
Easter time conditions were uneven. In Victoria demand tended 
to improve, though at the wholesale rather than at the retail 
level. In New South Wales and in South Australia and Western 
Australia business was fairly satisfactory; in Queensland on 
the other hand trade was dull, but the recession was not suf- 
ficiently severe to affect food sales. In New Zealand business 
followed a similar but less strong:y deflationary line. 

In Sweden, which resembled Australia in being a large pro- 
ducer of raw materials with a considerable industry and a high 
standard of living, conditions were similar. The difficulties 
caused by heavy buying of consumer goods after the Korean 
crisis were reinforced by a heavy fall in the value of Swedish 
exports. During the first four months of 1952 the production of 
consumer goods fell by 6% on a seasonal basis, the fall being 
particularly pronounced for textiles and shoes and imperceptible 
for food. Exports suffered particularly from the drop in the price 
of timber and of wood pulp. These difficulties were partly off- 
set by a boom (connected with overseas rearmament) in the 
production of pig iron. The engineering industry also did well 
and employment remained full. On the whole, therefore, the 
economies of Australia and Sweden, both primarily producers 
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of raw materials though with important industries, achieved 
reasonable stability. 

The growing interest of western Germany in South America 
made itself felt, and it was reported that a large metallurgical 
plant was to be established by a German group in Minas Gerais, 
Braz. (See also BANKING; INTERNATIONAL TRADE; LAW; STOCKS 
AND Bonps; Tartrrs; TAXATION.) (W. H. Jn.) 


Butter: see Dairy Propucts; VEGETABLE OILS AND ANIMAL 
FATS. 


(1887- ), U.S. senator, was born 
Byrd, Harry Flood on June ro at Martinsburg, W.Va., an 
elder brother of Adm. Richard E. Byrd. Educated at the Shen- 
andoah Valley academy, Winchester, Va., he began his career as 
a journalist on the Winchester Star (owned by his father), also 
becoming engaged in farming and fruit-growing. He was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia state senate (1915-25), chairman of the 
Democratic state committee (1922-25) and governor of Vir- 
ginia (1926-30). On March 4, 1933, he was appointed U.S. sena- 
tor to fill the unexpired term of Claude A. Swanson, who had 
been named Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s secretary of the navy. 
Byrd was elected for the full term 1935-41 and re-elected for 
the terms 1941-47, 1947-53 and 1953-59. From the first days of 
the New Deal he opposed almost all its proposed legislation ex- 
cept defense and war measures. He became one of the senate’s 
most persistent advocates of economy in government. 

Although Pres. Harry S. Truman in 1950 had complained of 
“too many Byrds” in congress, Byrd revealed on Jan. 9, 1951, 
that he had received a cordial letter from the president which 
was interpreted as a move to reconciliate the southern Demo- 
crats. Throughout the rest of the year and in 1952, however, 
Byrd continued his attacks on the administration’s domestic and 
foreign policy. 

Byrd won re-election to the senate for his fifth term of office 
in the national elections of Nov. 4, 1952. 


The following members of President 


Cabinet Members. Harry S. Truman’s cabinet held office 


On OWi, my WORAE 


Post Name State 
Secretary of State . . Dean G. Acheson . . Maryland 
Secretary of the Treasury . . John W. Snyder . Missouri 
Attorney General .- James P. McGranery . . Pennsylvania 
Postmaster General . Jesse M. Donaldson . . Illinois 
Secretary of the Interior . . Oscar L. Chapman. . Colorado 
Secretary of Agriculture . Charles F. Brannan . Colorado 
Secretary of Commerce. . Charles Sawyer. . Ohio 
Secretary of Labor . . Maurice J. Tobin . . Massachusetts 
Secretary of Defense . Robert A. Lovett . . New York 


Great Britain.—The following is a list of cabinet members 
of Great Britain on Sept. 30, 1952: 


Post 


Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury - = «= « . * « .« Winston Leonard Spencer Churchill 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs Robert Anthony Eden 
Lord President of the Council . . Lord Woolton 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations . . The Marquess of Salisbury 
Lord Chancellor vo i oe 6 Lordesimonds 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment and Minister for Welsh 
Affairs Ak a eee ere 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
MordePriviva seals 3) cn a a 
Minister of Defence . JMRie 
Secretary of State for the Colonies . Oliver Lyttelton 
Secretary of State for Scotland . James Gray Stuart 
Secretary of State for the Co-ordina- 
tion of Transport, Fuel and Power. 
Minister of Health 4 
Minister of Labour and National 


Name 


Sir David Patrick Maxwell Fyfe 

. Richard Austen Butler 

. Harry Frederick Comfort Crookshank 
. Earl Alexander of Tunis 


Lord Leathers 
. Tain A. Macleod 


Service. . . . .. . . . . Sir Walter Turner Monckton 
Minister of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment - Harold Macmillan 


BUTTER—CALIFORNIA 


Post Name 


President of the Board of Trade . . George Edward Peter Thorneycroft 
Paymaster General . .. . . Lord Cherwell 
(See also GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS.) 


Cacao: see Cocoa. 
Cadmium: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


Calendar of Events, 1952: see pages 1-16. 


: : Known as the “Golden state” because of the im- 
California. portance of gold production in its history, Cali- 
fornia acquired statehood on Sept. 9, 1850. The most southerly 
Pacific coast state of the United States, California is ranked 
second nationally in both area and population. A total area 
of 158,693 sq.mi. includes a water area of 1,953 sq.mi. As of 
July 1, r951, the U.S. bureau of the census estimated Cali- 
fornia’s population at 11,024,000 (1950 census, 10,586,223). 
Chief cities (with 1951 population estimates and 1950 popula- 
tions in parentheses) were: Los Angeles 2,000,171 (1,970,358); 
San Francisco 785,357 (775,357); Oakland 384,575 (384,575); 
San Diego 375,000 (334,387); Long Beach 250,767 (250,767) ; 
Fresno 147,094 (91,669); Sacramento (the state capital) 137,- 
784 (137,572); Berkeley 113,000 (113,805); Pasadena 104,087 
(104,577); Richmond 101,000 (99,545); Glendale 100,000 (95,- 
702); San Jose 98,300 (95,280). 

History.—During 1952 the state officers remained Earl War- 
ren, governor; Goodwin J. Knight, lieutenant governor; Frank 
M. Jordan, secretary of state; Charles G. Johnson, treasurer; 
Thomas H. Kuchel, controller; Edmund G. (“Pat”) Brown, at- 
torney general; Roy E. Simpson, superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

Earthquakes punctuated the year, with two serious quakes and 
many minor disturbances reawakening California’s realization of 
the unusual geologic nature of the state. Property destruction 
and loss of life accompanied quakes whose damage centres were 
at Tehachapi and Bakersfield. 

Continued urban and suburban development was evident from 
the great volume of tract houses built and purchased in 1952. 

California’s critical water problem was alleviated by abundant 
rain and heavy snowfall during the winter of 1951-52, while 
artificial solution was implemented by the U.S. navy plan for 
construction of a second aqueduct for the water-deficient San 
Diego area. Elsewhere in the state excessive spring runoff of 
water, resulting from the incompleteness of two of the Central 
valley project’s major storage reservoirs, caused early crop 
damage. 


Education.—Average daily attendance for budgetary purposes for 195¢0— 
51 in elementary school districts was calculated at 1,271,200, in high 
school districts at 422,321 and in junior college districts at 90,106. 
Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs. 
As of July 1952 there were 272, 904 recipients of old-age security pay- 
ments with average monthly aid being $66.18 per person (July 1951, 
274,271 at $66.93 per recipient). The aid to the needy blind program 
made average payments of $81.24 to 11,090 persons. An average of $50.05 
per child was given to 136,866 needy children, while general home relief 
was provided for 25,475 cases. For the month of Aug. 1952 the three 
state-administered social insurance programs compensated 82,817 unem- 
ployed or disabled claimants per week in the total amount of slightly less 
than $8,000,000 for the month. Total expenditures for the state depart- 
ment of corrections for the year 1951~-52 were estimated at $13,652,528. 
The total population of California’s correctional institutions for adults as 
of July 31, 1952, was 12,771, including 410 women. inmates of youth 
authority institutions numbered 2,487 (as of Aug. 1952), of which 313 
were in its two schools for girls, 296 in its three forestry camps for boys 
and 1,104 in its four schools for boys; the remainder were in other insti- 
tutions or prisons. 


Communications.—Final automobile registrations for 1950 were 4,076,- 
484, while the total number of vehicles aggregated 5,043,368. Estimated 
total expenditures by the state division of highways for reconditioning, 
resurfacing and construction of highways for 1951-52 were estimated at 
$133,888,594 including $21,754,971 in federal-aid contributions (1950-51, 
$131,978,471 including $16,828,919 federal assistance). Figures for 1950 
indicated 7,518 mi. of steam railways and 702 mi. of electric railroads 
within California. As of Jan. r, 1951, the state had 530 airfields, including 
169 commercial, 162 municipal, 43 military and 156 other airports. At 
the same time there were 3,984 mi. of federal airways. Telephone sta- 
tions within the state numbered 3,820,000. 


EE 


PASSENGERS leaving the westbound streamliner “City of San Francisco” 
which hit a snowdrift and stalled during a severe blizzard in Jan. 1952. 
Stranded passengers were reached by snow plows after being trapped for three 
_ days and nights less than 200 mi. from San Francisco, Calif. 


: Banking and Finance.—Total assets of the 117 state-licensed savings and 
/loan associations operating in California (as of Dec. 31, 1951) were 
$760,706,588. As of March 31, 1952, California had 119 banks, with 
total assets of $14,864,975,000, which were members of the federal reserve 
system. 

Estimated total state revenues for 1951-52 were $1,058,200,960 (1950—- 

, $994,042,745), while estimated total expenditures were $1,103,333.- 
000 (1950-51, $1,006,339,000). The state’s net bonded debt (outstanding 
Nov. 30, 1951) was $389,986,609. Per capita income for 1951-52 was 
estimated at $1,878, while state tax collections amounted to $1,007,599,- 
000 (1950-51, $943,534,000) 

Agriculture.—For the sixth successive year California’s estimated gross 
cash farm income for 1951 exceeded $2,000,000,000, being $2,724,743,- 
000 (1950, $2,284,701,000). Returns from livestock and poultry products 
%) aggregated $1,073,933,000 (1950, $830,908,000), while crop returns 
yielded $1,637,320,000 (1950, $1,440,152,000). Government payments 
added $13,490,000 (1950, $13,641,000) to the state’s farm income. Total 
value of truck crops for 1951 was $368,267,000, of field crops $884,688,- 
ooo and of fruit and nut crops $492,335,000. 

Manufacturing.—Employment in manufacturing industries rose to a total 
of 1,038,000 wage and salary workers as of Aug. 1952, thereby exceeding 
| the 1,000,000-mark for the first time since World War II. At the midyear 
point total civilian employment in California was 4,879,000, while unem- 
ployment figures indicated 171,000 not working. Preliminary estimates of 
1951 retail sales indicated $13,200,000,.000 or an increase of 5% in value 
over the previous year’s volume. Public and private construction figures 
were estimated at 13% above the 1950 figure, or $3,370,000,000. 


Table !._—Leading Agricultural Products of California 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
suGotton; bales... .% = « © % «© « « 1,900,000 1,765,000 627,000 
ee Monster tease neal. ha, 15:954,000 5,426,000 5,728,000 
Munotatoes, bUL «ss 2 «2 2 0 tw 38,700,000 34,605,000 36,388,000 
' Oranges, boxes . Sooce te sues 38,500,000 47,640,000 
MEIIONS  DOXES;6 (= 5) + ces oe @ tere 12,600,000 12,614,000 
RRErLOY,,1DUs 0's) (6 0) 6 6s! so) Xe 53,892,000 42,360,000 44,236,000 
| Wheat, bu... . Oe Oa Oey FO 14,630,000 9,741,000 10,990,000 
Mieean ee drye bags (l00llb ii... 2 6 4 4,651,000 5,232,000 4,565,000 
» Rice, bags (100 Ib.) 11,550,000 10,362,000 7,030,000 
| Sugar beets, tons. . . . »- - + ++ + 2,793,000 2,645,000 2,242,000 
|) Flaxseed, bu. . Akers 3) ree 1,260,000 1,738,000 3,086,000 
ipeaches, bu. . . . « . ees 0/003,000 35,878,000 30,698,000 
ECGS gh Ge oe ite ie eda eee ea 16,001,000 15,001,000 12,468,000 
PeAEples ibUsr ete) vii cee 8,715,000 7,832,000 7,989,000 
Grapes, tons . . ae 2,912,000 3,224,000 2,627,100 
wApricots, fons. 2 « - = + + « % 155,000 172,000 203,700 
Prunes, tons. . . 2 135,000 177,000 183,700 
Biploms, tons... 5 56,000 97,000 79,000 
Micinuts; fons. s 9% = » 4  « * © 72,000 68,300 63,030 
BEENONGS HONS folie is. ce) ol sek eo 35,300 42,700 31,140 


Source: U.S, Department of Agriculture. 


During the 195i year an average of 870,400 wage and salary workers 
were employed in California manufacturing industries. Approximately 341,- 


Table !l.—Annual Average Employment in California 
Manufacturing Industries 


Industry 


Aircraft;andppantsece: retest silo ascitouisiaicees 


Food and kindred products. . . . . 

Machinery (except electrical). . . 

Fabricated metal products (except machin: 
ery and transportation equipment). . 


Lumber and wood products (except furni- 


ture). ae 
Electrical machinenyn - 
Apparel... 
Printing and Boblichitat 
Primary metals. . . 


Stone, glass and clay prodctae 6 


Petroleum products. . 


No. employed Average weekly 


Aug. 1952 earnings 
200,200 $77.65 
186,700 67.80 
76,300 82.34 

. 66,900 77.64 
. 64,600 86.46 
. 52,800 78.09 
50,300 52.86 
49,600 95.41 
47,000 82.68 
36,300 74.87 
35,200 77.50 


Table Ill_— Mineral Production of California 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


Mineral 

Boron minerals. . . . 
Calcium-magnesium 

chloride .. . 
Cement (bbl.) 
(fen A ot 6 
Coke* 
Copper. . 
Gold (oz.) 
Gypsum 
Iron ore 
lron, pig*. - 
Kead).) a0.) .. 
Lime’. <3 s 
Magnesium compounds 
Mercury (flasks, 76 Ib.) 
Natural gas 

(thousand cu. ft.) . - 
Natural gasoline (bbl.). 
Petroleum (bbl.) . . . 
Petroleum gases (bbl.). 
Pumice and pumicite 
CEs bo 6 ae 
Sand and gravel. : 
Siter(eral oo 4 6 
Sodium carbonate . 


Stone: ey is) isi te. ue 5 
VOUS Geary QMS es 5 
Tungsten concentrate 
60% WO;. .- 
LINC mes istatan +: « 
Other minerals. . 


UCC = 5. G pl oN O 


oo. 


Quantity 
648,000 


26,685,000 
1,455,000 
513,000 
646 
412,000 
962,000 
951,000 
667,000 
16,000 
171,000 

2 


4,000 


558,398,000 
21,247,000 
327,607,000 
7,081,000 
157,000 
868,000 
41,894,000 
1,072,000 

2 


11,765,000 
110,000 


2,000 
8,000 


1950 

Value Quantity 
$ 15,890,000 468,000 
il 11,000 
65,259,000 23,202,000 
2,905,000 1,391,000 
2 347,000 
269,000 649 
14,424,000 417,000 
2,463,000 754,000 
+ 654,000 
2 494,000 
4,274,000 10,000 
2,723,000 153,000 
ii 28,000 
313,000 4,000 
66,449,000 550,903,000 
65,527,000 20,568,000 
707,630,000 332,942,000 
14,497,000 6,585,000 
971,000 150,000 
3,817,000 965,000 
35,548,000 36,280,000 
970,000 784,000 
t 200,000 
13,998,000 11,374,000 
2,069,000 83,000 
3,000 1,000 
2,144,000 7,000 

30,515,000 eee 


$1,056,047,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
{Value included with other minerals. 


Average no. 
employed 1951 


147,600 
139,900 
65,500 


61,100 


1949 
Value 


$ 11,512,000 


204,000 

57,464,000 

2,744,000 
2 


256,000 
14,603,000 
1/853,000 


357,000 


64,731,000 
67,407,000 
752,450,000 
19,553,000 
800,000 
4,110,000 
30,199,000 
709,000 
4,164,000 
12,594,000 
1,434,000 


t 
1,788,000 
19,133,000 


$1,075,612,000 
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750 were engaged in production of nondurable goods while 528,650 were 
employed in manufacture of durable goods. Gds ©, (Ox) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in California in 1940 and 1950, listing all items 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 
California ranks first among the states in the production of borates, 
diatomite, sand and gravel and tungsten; second in cement, petroleum 
and potash; and third in gold and natural gas. The state stands third in 
the value of output, with 8.91% of the U.S. total. 


Cambodia: see FRENCH UNION; INDOCHINA. 

Camercons: see BritisH WEST AFRICA; TRUST TERRITORIES. 
Cameroun: see FRENCH EqQuaTorIAL AFRICA; FRENCH UNION. 
Camp Fire Girls: see Societies anp Assocrations, U.S. 


A member of the Commonwealth of Nations, Can- 
Canada. ada is a federal union covering all of North America 
north of the United States except Alaska. Provinces: Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, British Co- 
lumbia, Prince Edward Island, Alberta, Saskatchewan, New- 
foundland. Outside the provincial boundaries are the Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories, under federal jurisdiction. 

Area: 3,843,144 sq.mi.; capital: Ottawa (q.v.); largest Eng- 
lish city: Toronto (g.v.); largest French city: Montreal (q.v.) ; 
governor general: Vincent Massey (q.v.) ; prime minister: Louis 
Stephen St. Laurent (g.v.); pop.: (1951 census) 14,009,429, 
(June 1, 1952) 14,430,000. 

History.—As a result of by-elections during 1952, federal 
parliamentary representation was modified. The new represen- 
tation was as follows (1949 election results in parentheses) : 
Liberals, 184 (190); Conservatives 49 (41); Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation, 13 (13); Social Credit, 10 (10); Inde- 
pendents, 6 (8). In the 1949-52 period, 30 vacancies had oc- 
curred in the house of commons and 30 by-elections had been 
held. The mild Conservative revival indicated by the returns 
was thought to be public reaction to high taxes and the high cost 
of living. By the end of 1952, with a federal election discussed 
for the autumn of 1953, the Liberals hinted at lower taxes, 


which would automatically reduce living costs. 
Legislation—In a session that lasted from February 28 to 
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THE DIONNE QUINTUPLETS of Callander, Ont., who reathed their 18th birth- 
day and were graduated from high school on May 28, 1952 


CAMBODIA—CANADA 


July 4, parliament put some significant legislation upon the 
statute books. It authorized establishment of a national library, 
took more effective power to curtail and prevent restrictive 
trade practices, extended the unemployment insurance coverage, 
increased financial assistance to gold miners, increased the 
amount of money available for loans to farmers and enacted 
various financial measures. 

A major piece of legislation was an amendment to the Cana- 
dian constitution, the British North America act, to readjust the 
membership of the house of commons and to increase it from 
262 to 265. Saskatchewan lost three seats, Manitoba two and 
Nova Scotia one, while British Columbia gained four, Ontario 
two and Quebec two, because of population shifts. It was the 
first time in history that Canada’s constitution was changed by 
Canada without consultation and approval of the British parlia- 
ment. One law passed by parliament in 1952 was an act to au- 
thorize the federal government to enter into agreements with the 
provincial governments pursuant to which, in return for com- 
pensation, the provinces would agree to refrain from levying 
personal income, corporation income and inheritance taxes for 
five years. The similar 1947 agreement had been signed by seven 
provinces, Quebec and Ontario refraining; the 1952 agreement 
was signed by nine provinces, Quebec alone refraining. 

External Relations ——During the year Canada signed various 
agreements with the United States, including a supplementary 
extradition convention, an arrangement to promote safety on the 
Great Lakes (see CANALS AND INLAND WATERWAYS) and an 
agreement to restrict northwest Atlantic haddock fishing. Plan- 
ning and co-operation between the two countries for the defense 
of North America continued, including broader exchange of 
atomic information, joint manning of arctic weather stations and 
integration of military forces for various training exercises. 

Canada was equally active in other international relationships. 
Parliament ratified the Japanese peace treaty, as well as the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization protocol extending the guar- 
antees of article 5 to the European Defense Community. Can- 
ada’s gifts to other nations, besides the military and industrial 
aid under NATO, included 500,000 Ib. of flour to Greece, 
grants and loans to Ceylon and $150,000,000 worth of arms to 
the United Kingdom. 

Defense.—The government announced that the nation’s de- 
fense bill for the year ending March 31, 1953, would total not 
less than $1,400,000,000, the highest peacetime military expendi- 
ture in Canada’s history. A new 600-sq.mi. army camp was 
started in New Brunswick, planned in size and contour to provide 
an effective training ground for an armoured division. The Royal 
Canadian air force created a belt of northern stations equipped 
to give warning of an approach of enemy aircraft. An expansion 
of the Canadian navy included the building of 14 antisubmarine 
vessels with special underwater warfare equipment; all Canadian 
coastal and deep-sea freighters were scheduled to be equipped 
with degaussing gear and gun platforms, in order to be prepared 
against sneak magnetic mine attacks. 

Several major military exercises were carried out during the 
year, including “Sun Dog Three” in Labrador-Ungava, “Eager 
Beaver” in the Yukon and “Signpost” in Quebec. The defense 
research board announced experimtnts with air-to-air guided 
missiles, new types of antiatomic-radiation clothing, special anti- 
tank guns and cold-weather military problems. Casualties 
mounted among the Canadians serving in Korea, and larger num- 
bers of Canadian airmen and soldiers went to Europe for NATO 
service, but by and large the nation was not too conscious either 
of the government’s defense preparations or of its active partici- 
pation in war-curbing measures. Civil defense measures were cor- 
respondingly half-hearted, but the government planned caches 
across the country of medical supplies worth $2,250,000, and 


contributed some money to provinces for the stimulation of 
civil defense steps. (See INpusTRIAL HEALTH.) 
Veterans’ Affairs —Parliament improved the position of war 

veterans by extending the provisions of the Veterans’ Benefits 
| act until mid-1953, by increasing amputees’ clothing allowances, 
| by increasing general allowances, by raising the ceiling on per- 
| missible income and by assisting employable veterans. By early 
| 1952 the government had, since the end of World War II, paid 
$335,964,953 to 714,425 veterans to help them get re-established 
| in civilian life. 

Economic Conditions and Controls —There was evidence of a 

quickening consumer demand in April 1952, and in May Cana- 
j dians spent $1,053,000,000 on consumer goods, a figure that 
) topped the previous all-time high of $1,005,000,000 in Dec. 1951. 
Since personal expenditures in Canada were about equal to two- 
| thirds of the value of all goods and services produced by the 
{ nation, it was obvious that the 1952 increase in consumer spend- 
| ing had a notably stimulating effect upon employment, over-all 
) production and general business activity. In 1951 consumer 
spending totalled $10,400,000,000. Late in Oct. 1952 the gov- 
}}ernment announced a new and more accurate cost-of-living 
) index, which indicated that, using 1949 prices as a base of 100, 
3) the index in October was 116.1. The gross national product for 
4) 1951 was $21,241,000,000. 
| Improved economic conditions during 1952, resulting not only 
© from a greater rate of consumer retail spending but also from 
> the stepped-up defense production activities, led to a relax- 
ation of a number of economic controls, including those on 
i semifabricated copper and aluminum, steel for most types of 
i, buildings, chemicals, explosives and pulp and paper materials. 
{| After two years of effort, supplies had practically caught up 
1 with demand. 
1 Budget and Taxation.—Parliament approved the government’s 
2) 1952-53 estimates totalling $4,335,796,800, compared with 
1 $3,370,587,800 for 1951-52. The most significant 1952-53 ex- 
a penditures (1951-52 in parentheses) were: national defense 
}| $2,001,725,000 ($1,609,314,371); health and welfare $727,309,- 
6 400 ($474,925,523); veterans’ affairs $228,338,584 ($213,487,- 
i 794). For 1952-53 the government expected revenues totalling 
4 $4,514,000,000 (1951-52 actual income, $4,003,000,000), largely 
)) made up of personal income taxes of $1,260,000,000 and corpo- 
i) ration income taxes of $1,270,000,000 (1951-52: $980,000,000 
6| and $1,136,000,000). The 1952-53 customs duties were estimated 
! at $370,000,000, excise duties at $240,000,000 and sales tax at 
§. $539,000,000, making a total of $1,149,000,000, compared with 
¢ the 1951-52 total of $1,177,000,000. Taxation for 1952-53 con- 
}) tinued high; there was a 6% cut in personal income taxes, but 
# new old-age security taxes cancelled the cut; however, there 
i) were excise tax cuts on tobacco, automobiles, appliances and 
jewellery which would save Canadians $146,000,000 per year. 
\ Arctic Developments.—The federal government replaced the 
* former Northwest Territories act with a new one that gave 
© greater self-government to the people of the area “so as to make 
) it easier for them to raise their standards of living and add 
' to their well-being and happiness.” Territorial courts were re- 
4) established, educational facilities were improved, hospitals were 
f} aided and roads were planned. During the latter part of July 
Sand most of August the federal Pacific naval laboratory at 
Esquimault, B.C., sponsored the first official study of the 
\ western Arctic ocean when eight oceanographers sailed aboard 
the “Cancolim II,” and brought back much scientific data and 
4s, many samples of arctic water. The Aug. and Sept. 1952 issues of 
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¥) VINCENT MASSEY, first native-born governor general of Canada, was sworn 
in at Ottawa, Ont., Feb. 28, 1952. He is seated on the throne from which 
he opened parliament that evening; to his right is Prime Minister Louis 


St. Laurent 
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RECORDERS in the boom town tents of Uranium City, Sask., after the first 
day of a uranium rush. Prospectors flocked there to register 50-ac. claims 
when the field was thrown open to the public on Aug. 4, 1952 


the federal government monthly, External Affairs, published two 
authoritative articles on the arctic which contained the latest 
available information about much of the area. 


Finance and Banking.—In July 1952 (July 1951 in parentheses) the to- 
tal of securities held by the Bank of Canada was $2,160,100,000 ($2,276,- 
300,000); total current public loans of commercial banks, $2,928,000,000 
($2,890,000,000); demand deposits at commercial banks, $2,885,000,000 
($2,675,000,000); currency and active bank deposits, $4,872,000,000 
($4,750,000,000); cheques cashed at clearing centres, $10,945,000,000 
($9,032,000,000) (1951 monthly average, $9,349,000,000). The net debt 
of Canada on March 31, 1951, was $11,433,314,948. 

National Accounts.—Net national income at factor cost: salaries, wages 
and supplementary labour income, (1949) $7,761,000,000, (1951) $0,- 
640,000,000; military pay and allowances, (1949) $115,000,000, (1951) 
$201,000,000; investment income, (1949) $2,445,000,000, (1951) $3,- 
655,000,000; net income of farm operators, (1949) $1,504,000,000, 
(1951) $2,138,000,000; net income of other unincorporated business, 
(1949) $1,369,000,000, (1951) $1,595,000,000. Gross national expendi- 
ture at market prices: personal expenditure on consumer goods and 
services, (1949) $10,963,000,000, (1951) $13,062,000,000; government 
expenditure on goods and services, (1949) $2,128,000,000, (1951) 
$3,120,000,000; new construction, (1949) $1,645,000,000, Gos), $= 
993,000,000; new machinery and equipment, (1949) $1,323,000,000, 
(1951) $1,814,000,000; change in inventories, (1949) $231,000,000, 
(1951) $r,650,000,000; exports of goods and services, (1949) $4,011,- 
000,000, (1951) $5,099,000,000; less imports of goods and services, 
(1949) $3,837,000,000, (1951) $5,633,000,000: residual error of esti- 
mate, (1949) subtract $2,000,000, (1951) add $136,000,000. 

Trade.—For the first eight months of 1952 exports totalled $2,839,500,- 
ooo, imports totalled $2,596,400,000; during the same period of IQ5I 
exports totalled $2,495,700,000 and imports $2,830,500,000. 

Agriculture.—Total farm cash income: 1951, $2,825,520,000; first half 
of 1951, $1,251,910,000; first half of 1952, $1,226,720,000. Quarterly 
average farm cash income by products—grains, seeds and hay, (1951) 
$229,060,000, (second quarter 1952) $225,410,000: vegetables and other 
field crops, (1951) $40,800,000, (second quarter 1952) $21,220,000; 
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livestock, (1951) $257,340,000, (second quarter 1952) $202,950,000. 
The official government estimate of the 1952 wheat crop in the west was 
651,000,000 bu., an all-time record; in all of Canada the crop was 


estimated at 675,000,000 bu. e 

Industry and Manufacturing.—With the 1947 average equalling 100, the 
July 1952 index of manufacturing inventories and shipments by economic- 
use groupings (compared with 1951 monthly average in parentheses) : 
consumers’ goods—inventories 175.6 (191.4), shipments 159.2 (162.3); 
capital goods—inventories 188.8 (178.6)., shipments 234.8 (198.7); pro- 
ducers’ goods—inventories 198.1 (198.7), shipments 173.1 (174.0). In- 
ventories of all industries by comporients in June 1952 (with ro51 
monthly average in parentheses): raw materials, $1,745,500,000 ($1,859,- 
800,000); goods in process, $654,200,000 ($588,100,000) ; finished 
products, $1,065,600,000 ($1,015,200,000). 

Employment.—Labour force (survey averages): 1950, 5,157,000; May 
31, 1952, 5,329,000. Without jobs and seeking work (survey averages): 
1950, 169,000; May 31, 1952, 107,000. Labour income: 1951 monthly 
average, $803,000,000; May 1952, $876,000,000. Industrial composite 
weekly earnings: 1951 monthly average, $49.61; July 1952, $53.90. During 
the first seven months of 1952 there were 143 strikes and lockouts involv- 
ing 97,324 workers and a time loss of 2,204,363 man-working days, com- 
pared with the first seven months of 1951, when there were 165 strikes 
and lockouts involving 49,126 workers and a time loss of 347,525 man- 
working days. 

Minerals and Natural Resources.—Production of various minerals in July 
1952 (with July 1951 in parentheses): copper, 39,400,000 lb. (45,100,- 
000); nickel, 20,700,000 Ib. (23,700,000); lead, 22,500,000 Ib. (22,100,- 
000); zinc, 68,400,000 lb. (57,600,000); iron ore, 902,900 tons (717,- 
900); gold, 375,000 fine oz. (344,000); silver, 1,771,000 fine oz. (1,794,- 
000): asbestos, 69,400 tons (71,000); gypsum, 67,700 tons (73,500); 
cement, 1,607,000 bbl. (1,538,000). 

See also articles on individual Canadian provinces and territories; also 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION; AGRICULTURE; CANALS AND INLAND WATER- 
ways; CONSUMER CREDIT; EDUCATION; ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES; ELEC- 
TRICAL TRANSPORTATION; FISHERIES; Forests; Horse RAcING; Hous- 
ING; INDUSTRIAL HEALTH; LABouR UNIONS; MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT; 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES; Post OrriceE; PusBLic UTILITIES; RIVERS 
AND Harpours; RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION; SOCIAL SECURITY; THEATRE; 
VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS; WILDLIFE CONSERVATION. 

BrptiocrRAPHY.—A. R. M. Lower, Canada: Nation and Neighbor 
(1952); Leslie Roberts, Canada: The Golden Hinge (1952); D. F. Put- 


nam (general editor), Canadian Regions (1952). CERCy>) 
Fiction—No mountains—indeed, 


Canadian Literature. no hills—rose above the modest 


plain of Canadian literature in 1952. This was an embarrassment 
for critics who had been anticipating an upsurge of creative ef- 
fort to match Canada’s economic boom; and it was a disappoint- 
ment for readers who had been expecting increased and improved 
production from Canada’s growing body of literary talent. Nor 
were the embarrassment and the disappointment assuaged by the 
appearance of four new novelists, even though they showed more 
than usual talent. Their talent was so overburdened by faults 
that in the end the faults hid the talents. The best work of 
the four was Ernest Buckler’s The Mountain and the Valley, a 
nostalgic account of Nova Scotian farm life; next best was Basil 
Partridge’s The Penningtons, a saccharine account of Cana- 
dian family life during the early years of the 2oth century. 
But in both cases the melancholia and the sweetness were laid 
on with slightly heavy hands. The deft touch was also lacking 
in Doris Hedges’ Dumb Spirit, a fantasy in which a dead man re- 
turned to life in the body of a cocker spaniel, and in Charles 
L’Ami’s The Green Madonna, an historical novel in which blood 
and balderdash obscured the tapestry of 15th-century events in 
England. Established novelists who returned with new works in- 
cluded: Mazo de la Roche, A Boy in the House ; Isabelle Hughes, 
Lorena Telforth; Ethel Wilson, The Equations of Love; Marian 
Keith, Lilacs in the Dooryard; and Arthur Mayse, The Desper- 
ate Search. All were workmanlike in their separate fields; none 
was distinguished by strokes of genius. 

Poetry and Drama.—Low public interest in poetic and dra- 
matic writing was reflected in the meagre 1952 crop of poetry 
and printed plays. Veteran E. J. Pratt presented Towards the 
Last Spike, a 1,500-line narrative poem which captured the es- 
sence of the drama of building the Canadian Pacific railway back 
in the 1880s; satiric Earle Birney presented Trial of a City and 
Other Poems, a collection of strong verse through which ran an 
obvious thread of criticism of man and his works. The rest of the 
1952 poetic output was confined to ephemeral chapbooks. Plays ap- 
pearing in print included Maurice Corbett’s The Woman Called X 
and Robertson Davies’ A Masque of Aesop. Munro MacLennan 


CANALS AND INLAND WATERWAYS 


published a curious poetic poem in three acts, Seven Caesars’ 
Ransoms. 

Nonfiction.—There was no clear explanation of why Cana- 
dian literature leaned so heavily away from imaginative writing. 
For one novel or one book of poems that saw print, there were 
a dozen sober treatises on personages, travel, nature lore, poli- 
tics, economics and the like. Canadian writers had a remarkable 
knack of taking themselves seriously. The most significant biog- 
raphy of the year was Donald Creighton’s Sir John A. Mac- 
donald: The Young Politician, which covered with lively human- 
ity the preconfederation career of Canada’s first prime minister. 
The most significant autobiography of the year was C. L. Bur- 
ton’s A Sense of Urgency, the memoirs of a major Canadian 
merchant which contained many first-time-told tales of Canadian 
commercial practices. Another personal narrative of interest as 
well as challenge was Farley Mowat’s controversial People of the 
Deer, the Eskimo of the Keewatin district of the arctic. There 
was a subjective approach, also, in J. Harry Smith’s Newfound- 
land Holiday, which was freighted with folklore and history in 
| addition to personal experiences. Other Canadian areas were 
) subjects of books during 1952. Ken E. Liddell’s This Js Alberta 
was a racy volume designed to catch the tourist’s eye; Jean 
Burnet’s Next-Year Country was a serious study of rural social 
organization. O. M. McConkey wrote of Conservation in Canada, 
and his book was valuable because it was the first comprehensive 
/: survey of the matter. Canada: The Golden Hinge by Leslie Rob- 
erts was the best contemporary account of Canadian develop- 
«ment and potentialities yet written. As usual, Canadian writers 
4cast glances backward in 1952: A. R. M. Lower analyzed the 
+ background of Canada: Nation and Neighbor; Grant MacEwan 
reported the conquest by agriculture of that part of Canada lying 
Between the Red and the Rockies; D. A. MacGibbon usefully 
), discussed The Canadian Grain Trade, 1931-51. Efforts to assess 
‘Canadian literature were made by A. L. Phelps in Canadian Writ- 
‘ers and by Desmond Pacey in Creative Writing in Canada, but 
‘both appraisals were disappointingly short of being definitive. 
Juvenile.—The slump from previous years in the production 
jof juvenile books was discouraging to both parents and educa- 
tionists. Juvenile novels included Jack Hambleton’s Charter 
\ Pilot, Janet Carruthers’ The Forest Is My Kingdom and G. E. 
i) Tait’s Wake of the West Wind, all with settings in Canadian 
s\forests. Marianne Macdonald used Lake Ontario cruising as a 
{background for her stirring Black Bass Rock; June Dennis 
_ dipped into the radio world in A Mike for Marion; Earl C. 
4 Merrick went to Bolivia for the adventures of Paco of the High 
Country; Scott Young used his hockey reporting experiences for 
“Scrubs on Skates. The best juvenile nonfiction of the year was 
‘Mary Q. Innis’ Changing Canada: New France and the Loyal- 
ists, closely followed by Marie McPhedran’s Cargoes of the 
~ Great Lakes. (Cs Cx) 

5 French.—Les Enfances de Fanny, an autobiographical novel 
‘by Louis Dantin, threw much light on the tragic life of this 
‘well-known poet and essayist, while L’Ampoule d’or by Léo-Paul 
Desrosiers was a lyrical narrative inspired by the quest for 
happiness in the picturesque Gaspé setting. These were the only 
‘two novels by established authors to appear in 1952. 
) Three young poets showed early promise. They were Ternand 
“\Dumont whose L’Ange du matin was made of short pieces, 
‘barren in style but rich in spiritual experience; Pierre Trottier, 
/a young Romantic who took up the cudgels in Le Combat contre 
«Tristan ; and Sylvain Garneau, who blended irony and emotion 
in picturesque narratives in Les Trouble- féte. 
atl In the field of history the most important work was Le Grand 
mar quis by Guy Frégault, a biography of Vaudreuil; Réalisa- 
tions francaises de Cartier a Montcalm by Gustave Lanctot, 
i dealing mainly with civil administration and militia in New 
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France; the second volume of Histoire du Canada francais by 
Lionel Groulx, a bird’s-eye view of the years 1713-63; Le 
Régime militaire dans la gouvernement des Trois-Riviéres by 
Marcel Trudel; and L’Histoire du Canada par les textes, a rep- 
ertory of the most significant documents on Canadian history, 
compiled by Guy Frégault, Michel Brunet and Marcel Trudel. 

The only play of distinction published in 1952 was Brutus by 
Paul Toupin, a drama in three acts about the friendship of 
Brutus and Caesar. 

(See also Lirerary Prizes.) (G. Sr.) 


Canals and Inland Waterways. coo wi. o: potential 

* 000 mi. of potential 
inland waterways in the United States, approximately 28,600 mi. 
had been improved by the end of 1952 for navigation by com- 
mercial and pleasure craft. All operations and maintenance of 
the system, which included 417 commercial ports, 312 locks and 
219 navigation dams, is the responsibility of the corps of engi- 
neers, department of the army, under the direction of congress. 

The principal components of the over-all interrelated system 
of rivers, lakes, bays and canals include the Great Lakes, the 
Mississippi river system, the Illinois waterway, the New York 
state canal system, the Cape Cod canal, the Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal, the Atlantic intracoastal waterway, the Gulf 
intracoastal waterway, the Sacramento river system and the 
Columbia river system. 

The Rivers and Harbors act approved July 11, 1952, pro- 
vided for $158,435,800 for the construction of 26 projects in 23 
states. An additional $73,458,900 was appropriated for main- 
tenance, operation and care of the nation’s vast network of ports 
and inland waterways; $405,000 was allotted to advance plan- 
ning; $825,000 to examination, survey and other study pro- 
grams; $3,664,100 for transfer to other federal and state agen- 
cies. A special $100,000 was allotted for Niagara river investi- 
gations in New York state. Also, in addition, the lower Missis- 
sippi river and the Sacramento river in California received sep- 
arate appropriations of $60,020,000 and $1,000,000, respectively, 
for construction, maintenance and operations. 

Among the principal projects on which construction was be- 
gun or continued during the year were the Dalles lock and dam, 
McNary lock and dam and Chief Joseph dam on the Columbia 
river in the interest of navigation, power development, flood 
control and irrigation; the New York and New Jersey channels; 
Demopolis lock and dam on the Tombigbee-Warrior system, Ala- 
bama; the Gulf intracoastal waterway, Texas; Cleveland har- 
bour, Ohio; the Arkansas river and tributaries, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma; the lateral canal and lock project at Chain of Rocks 
on the Mississippi river near St. Louis, Mo.; Morgantown dam 
and lock no. 2 on the Monongahela river, Pennsylvania; the Mis- 
souri river between its mouth and Sioux City, Ia.; Buford dam 
on the Chattahoochee river, Georgia; Cheatham lock and dam 
and Old Hickory lock and dam on the Cumberland river, Ten- 
nessee; and Jim Woodruff lock and dam, Apalachicola river, 
Florida. 

According to preliminary estimates, the total net water-borne 
commerce of the United States, eliminating all known duplica- 
tions of traffic between rivers and ports, was 923,931,053 short 
tons in the calendar year 1951. Ocean traffic, foreign and coast- 
wise, aggregated 418,617,598 tons. 

United States water-borne commerce on the Great Lakes to- 
talled 178,463,212 tons. Inland waterway commerce, excluding 
the Great Lakes, totalled 213,407,633 tons, including deep-sea 
traffic on the Mississippi river below Baton Rouge, La. Intra- 
port tonnage totalled 50,952,725; local hauls amounted to 
61,243,109 tons; and intraterritory hauls totalled 1,246,776 tons. 

(G. HB.) 
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Canada.—Although Canadian plans for the deepening of the 
St. Lawrence seaway remained largely in the discussion stage 
during 1952, some definite steps were taken. The federal govern- 
ment set up a special projects branch within the department of 
transport to prepare detailed plans and designs for the project, 
which was expected to give jobs to 9,500 men. The government 
of Ontario passed a bill at a special autumn session of the legis- 
lature to give river residents between Cornwall and Iroquois on 
the St. Lawrence the choice of compensation or rehabilitation for 
their properties to be lost by flooding and “to make up for loss 
of their old environment, traditions and sentimental attach- 
ments.” The International Joint commission held hearings 
throughout the year; by September the commission had heard 13 
major briefs concerning the project, of which only 3 were 
against it. 

To increase the safety factor of shipping on both Canadian 
and United States inland waterways, Canada and the United 
States signed a treaty providing for a uniform system of marine 
radiotelephony on the Great Lakes and related watercourses. 
Tonnages taken up and down through the three major lock sys- 
tems of the St. Lawrence river-Great Lakes system, for the 
April-Sept. 1952 period, showed a general falling-off when com- 
pared with the similar 1951 period (in parentheses): St. Law- 
rence, 7,264,357 (7,381,271); Welland, 13,136,408 (11,781,008) ; 
Sault Ste. Marie (Canadian-U.S.), 74,928,489 (90,273,598); 
Sault Ste. Marie (Canadian only), 2,387,259 (1,898,862). (See 
also ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES.) (CE) 

Great Britain.—The fourth annual report of the British 
Transport commission was published in July 1952. It recorded 
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that during 1951 the Docks and Inland Waterways executive 
acquired the Monkland canal, Lanarkshire, the Bridgwater and 
Taunton canal, the Tone river navigation, Somerset, and the 
Grand Western canal. Development of the main waterways was 
advanced, particularly on the Severn river at Worcester and at 
Newark Town lock on the Trent river. Total traffic carried on 
the waterways in 1951 was 12,236,000 tons, as against 11,802,- 
000 tons in 1950, consisting of 5,844,000 tons of coal and coke, 
2,036,000 tons of liquids in bulk and 4,356,000 tons of general 
merchandise. The British Transport commission’s own fleet rep- 
resented about one-fifth of the total carrying capacity engaged 
on the waterways. In 1951 gross receipts from state-owned 
waterways amounted to £1,761,035 and working expenses to 
£1,947,487, showing a deficit of £186,452. In carrying operations, 
gross receipts amounted to £806,934 and working expenses to 
£895,214, making a deficit of £88,280. 

Belgium.—Progress was made with extensive modernization 
of the network of Belgian waterways and especially those ports 
connecting industrial districts with the ports of Antwerp, Ghent, 
Ostend and Zeebrugge. The widening and deepening of the whole 
length of the canal joining Charleroi with Brussels would make 
it accessible to vessels up to 1,350 tons. It would then be pos- 
sible to dispense with the one-kilometre tunnel used by boats at 
Godarville. 

Netherlands.—The great Tiel lock was opened, inaugurating 
the new Amsterdam-Rhine canal and marking the conclusion of 
a project first authorized in 1931. Amsterdam thus became the 
nearest seaport to the Swiss, German and French industrial 
districts bordering on the Rhine river. The lock at Tiel, more 
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carrying water sent by gravity from Franklin D. Roosevelt lake behind Grand 
Coulee dam to arid farmland in east central Washington. Irrigation water was 
first turned on in May 1952 


than 1,180 ft. long and the largest inland lock in the world, was 
constructed in monolithic form and founded on piles. 
U.S.S.R.—A canal was opened joining the Volga river to the 
Don river, thereby completing a water transport route from the 
Baltic to the Black sea. Work had been begun before World 
War II and was resumed in 1947. More than 60 mi. of canal 
were cut across the steppes from Stalingrad to Kalach and con- 
struction works included 13 sluices, 3 dams and a large number 
of pumping stations, bridges and wharves. (See also AQUE- 
DUCTS; FLoops AND FLooD CONTROL; IRRIGATION; RIVERS AND 
HARBOURS. ) (A--Hiy JE B:) 


Canary Islands: see Span. 


Cancer An estimated 220,000 persons died in the US. from 
* cancer during 1952, a moderate and anticipated in- 
crease over 1951. Such increase was considered to be largely the 
result of the increasing life span (there were 44,500,000 living 
persons 45 years and older), and to a lesser extent of generally 
more accurate diagnosis. However, a few types of cancer, 
notably cancer of the lung, appeared to be increasing more rap- 
idly than could be explained solely on these bases. At the same 
time, reports from numerous sources indicated that more cancer 
was being cured than ever before. 

Nation-wide programs of cancer control, conducted by the 
American Cancer society and the federal government’s National 
Cancer institute, sought to increase the awareness of the public 
to the early signs of cancer; to inform practising doctors of new 
developments in the field; to improve cancer education and 
training in medical schools and hospitals; to raise the standards 
of diagnosis and treatment; and to assist needy cancer patients. 
The same agencies supported broad programs of research into 
the causes of cancer and better methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. 

The general public contributed $16,500,000 to the American 
Cancer Society, Inc., for its combined program of research and 
control, and an additional $1,500.000 to the Damon Runyon 
Cancer Research fund. The federal government’s appropriation 


COLUMBIA BASIN CANAL, part of a chain of canals, reservoirs and laterals. 
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for similar purposes was $19,700,000. The year saw 16 new 
cancer research buildings (aided by grants from the United 
States public health service) completed and put into operation, 
making a total of 42 such facilities constructed since 1948. The 
number of approved cancer diagnostic clinics decreased by 3 toa 
total of 116, and approved cancer clinics (for treatment and 
diagnosis) numbered 497, or 55 more than in the previous year. 

More widespread and intensive efforts were made to find can- 
cer in presumably healthy persons, before symptoms appeared. 
Mass chest X-rays were offered in many communities, and the 
results of these demonstrated that a patient with lung cancer 
has a sevenfold greater chance of being cured if treated before 
symptoms appear than after. The smear method of diagnosis 
found wider acceptance and its value in detecting cancer of the 
womb, prostate, bladder, kidney, lung and large intestine was 
further established. The method was extended to the stomach, 
by means of a small net-covered balloon swallowed by the pa- 
tient, inflated, and later withdrawn; cells clinging to the net 
could be washed off and examined under the microscope, indicat- 
ing with high accuracy the presence or absence of cancer. 

A trend toward more radical surgical operations was noted, 
especially in cancer of the pelvic organs (uterus, bladder, 
prostate) and cancer of the breast. In selected cases of breast 
cancer, the chest wall was opened and deep-lying lymph glands, 
hitherto regarded as inaccessible, were excised. 

Further evidence of the relationship of hormones to cancer 
was brought forth by C. Huggins and D. M. Bergenstah!, who 
noted substantial improvement in about half of the patients 
with advanced cancer of the breast or prostate following re- 
moval of the adrenal glands. 

Attempts were made to control advanced prostate cancer in 
two patients by removing the pituitary gland, situated at the 
base of the brain; both patients improved. 

Advances in the irradiation treatment of cancer were high- 
lighted by the installation in several institutions of large bombs 
of radioactive cobalt, having energy equivalents of X-rays gen- 
erated at 2,000,000 v., and by the use of radioactive metal wires 
threaded into tumour areas. 

Interest in basic research tended to focus on the chemistry of 
the nucleus of the cancer cell, whose synthesis of amino acids 
appeared to differ from that of normal cells, although the sig- 


CANCER PATIENT being treated in 1952 with the largest radium unit used in 


the U.S. to that date. He is shown under a beam from the giant container in 
a special radiation-proof room at the Roosevelt hospital, New York city, as 
a nurse attended outside a glass port 


nificance of this observation was not clear. The search for 
chemical compounds having specific destructive effects on cancer 
cells developed several substances which destroyed cancer in 
experimental animals without killing the animal hosts, a unique 
accomplishment. Certain viruses causing noncancerous diseases 
in man and animals were found to have affinity for some animal 
cancers which they partially destroyed and efforts were made to 
train such viruses for attacking cancer in humans. Clinical and 
research developments of 1950-52 were summarized and dis- 
cussed at the second National Cancer conference, held in Cin- 
cinnati, O., March 3-5, 1952. (See also BIOCHEMISTRY; CHEMO- 


THERAPY; EAR, NOSE AND THROAT, DISEASES OF; MEDICINE; 
STOMACH AND INTESTINES, DISEASES OF THE; SURGERY; 
X-Ray AND RaproLocy.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—C. Huggins and D. M. Bergenstahl, ‘‘Effect of Bi- 
lateral Adrenalectomy on Certain Human Tumors,” Proc. Nat. Acad. Sc. 
38:53-76 (Jan. 1952). (Cis C5) 


As 1952 drew to a close, estimates indicated that the 
Candy. dollar volume sales of candy in the United States for 
the year would be approximately $1,000,000,000, compared with 
$965,000,000 in 1951 and the record of $1,001,000,000 in 1948. 
The bureau of the census reported that for the first seven 
months of 1952, 1,365 candy manufacturers, employing 75,000 
persons, recorded sales of $484,854,000, or an increase of 1% 
over the first seven months of 1951. The heaviest production 
and sales are recorded in the second half of the year, especially 
from October to December. 

Tonnagewise, the latest available figures toward the end of 
the year pointed to an estimated volume of 2,700,000,000 lb., a 
slight increase over the 2,668,800,000 Ib. reported for 1951. 

The most significant development in the candy industry dur- 
ing 1952 was the move by candy manufacturers to develop and 
open new outlets for their products. As a result, increased sales 
of candy were reported by vending-machine operators in indus- 
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trial plants and institutions, supermarkets gave more space and 
bigger displays to candy, and drug and variety chains increased 
their activity in candy merchandising. 

Other major developments of the year were: (1) emphasis on 
the manufacture and marketing of dime bars and other ten-cent 
candies; (2) greater interest in research on product develop- 
ment; (3) continued stress on the mechanization of candy pro- 
duction; (4) the creating of new merchandising methods of sell- 
ing candy, especially the designing of a ten-cent rack; (5) in- 
creased activity by importers of candy from abroad; and (6) 
heavier expenditures by candy manufacturers on advertising and 
promotional efforts. 

The greatest gain in the industry was made by manufacturers 
of popular-priced packages, especially those ranging in the 29- 
to 59-cent class. Other advances were shown in packages rang- 
ing in price from 49 to 99 cents a pound. Packages retailing at 
from 50 to 59 cents per pound accounted for approximately 
10% of the dollar volume, while packages designed to sell for 
ee than 50 cents per pound represented 12% of sales. 

Bulk goods amounted toe 13% of the dollar volume, while 
sales of penny goods were insignificant. Bar type candies ac- 
counted for 45% to 48% of the industry’s tonnage. 

Chocolate-coated and chocolate-containing candies continued 
to lead the field in consumer popularity, despite the fact that 
cocoa bean prices remained high. 

The average price of candy at the wholesale level was Pye 
cents per pound, or about the same as reported in ro51. Ten 
years earlier the average wholesale price for candy per pound 
was a little more than 16 cents. 

As in previous years, the United States continued to be the 
greatest candy-producing country in the world. Per capita con- 
sumption in 1952 was estimated at 174 Ib., a slight decline from 
the 18 lb. recorded for rg5r and the 18.1 Ib. for rgso. The 
all-time record of 20.5 lb. per capita consumption was estab- 
lished in 1944. The low of 13 lb. per capita was reached in 
1932 and 1933. 

Imports of candy into the United States showed an increase 
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over 1951, while exports declined. It was estimated that more 
than 12,000,000 Ib. of candy were imported in 1952, compared 
with 7,000,000 lb. in rgs5r. 

The United Kingdom, France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Finland and Denmark were the principal candy import- 
ing countries in 1951. (H4DeG) 


Cane Sugar: see Sucar. 


Canning Industry The United States and territorial pack 

* of canned fruits, fruit juices, fruit and 
vegetable specialties, vegetables, milk, fish and meat in 1951 
totalled approximately 648,000,000 standard cases (final sta- 
tistics) compared with 588,000,000 cases in 1950, an increase of 
about 10%. With the exception of canned fish, which showed a 
substantial decrease, all packs were significantly larger than in 
1950. The total pack was the highest on record. 

In Table I is shown the production of various canned foods 
in the United States for the years 1938 to 1951, andin Table II 
the civilian annual per capita consumption for the same period. 

From 1923 to 1952 the prices of canned fruits and vegetables 
showed a maximum variation of only 78.3 index points com- 
pared with 147.5 points for the all food index, and 171.4 points 
for fresh fruits and vegetables. The high point of canned fruit 
and vegetable prices was reached in 1947, while the index for 
all foods was still rising and reaching record highs throughout 
most of 1952. By the end of the third quarter of 1952 canned 
fruit and vegetable prices stood at about one and two-thirds 
the 1935-39 average while the average for all foods was about 
two and one-third times this pre-World War II average, and for 
fresh fruits and vegetables two and two-thirds times as high. 

In 1952 the extended steel strike threatened serious container 
shortages in the canned food industry. However, prompt action 
by the National Production authority in allocating existing sup- 
plies to canners of perishable fruits and vegetables averted seri- 


Table |.—Production of Various Canned Foods in the U.S. 


(In millions of standard cases) 


Canned Canned Canned Canned Canned Canned Canned 

Year fruits juices vegetables specialties milk fish meat Total 
TORIES. aloe Gee 40 39 122 60 49 17 11 338 
MOO? es 52 43 108 67 51 19 14 354 
MGAO! csi 'iey 49 55 133 7\ 58 19 PA 402 
eee ae 62 59 163 83 VE 23 26 493 
BPRS wet hoy Set 1 59 Zhe 194 46 83 18 48 521 
yk eae 47 this 179 46 73 ile? 50 49] 
mena Suter fe 57 96 Zs 66 82 18 50 544 
ES ae 52 112 166 84 90 19 50 573 
BOAG Se 4.4 83 109 208 96 74 21 39 630 
iL) er ae 68 100 200 100 7b 22 34 601 
As. 66 98 157 93 81 24 24 543 
BAD oi ¥s> fs, ve 71 91 155 100 66 26 23 532 
oO. ee 77 113 147 115 69 30 37 588 
REPO Hes 5. 83 110 197 120 72 24 42 648 


Table !.—Apparent Annual Civilian per Capita Consumption 
of Various Canned Foods in the U.S.* 


(Pounds) 

Canned Canned Canned Canned Baby Canned Canned 

Year fruits juices vegetables soups foodsf fish meatt 
MOSG). «6 + 0's 1550 7.4 28.0 5.4 3 4.8 2.8 
D3 Ola vetrsiliss) ole 15.9 8.5 29.0 6.3 6 4.6 3.6 
BA Olio vous 10) el 0 18.8 10.2 31.2 6.8 7 4.2 4.3 
BAN bets Nie. ot 17.8 12.2 33.4 6.9 nig 4.7 Bye! 
ON 2 ein <a; bea fey 17.6 12.9 Bee TS 1.2 2 1.5 
OAS) chee sk ts 6 ve 12.8 11.5 32.6 5.3 1.6 Le 3.5 
MOAA ss * ©) @ 93 ‘3.2 Silo 6.7 2.1 2.6 33) 
AD er oP sh telnet 14.3 17.8 36.0 Pee) Dif 2.6 5.0 
BOLO: 5, c+ ye) srs 21.8 22.8 41.4 8.7 — 2.8 3.8 8.0 
MIGAZ «0 « 6 ¢ 0 18.2 19.4 36.1 7.28 2.8 3.8 Te, 
MO ASie arene tsi © UPAR 21.5 3223 7.28 a 3.8 7.8 
SOAS is «+ 5 i 68 18.2 19.8 Soap 7.88 es! 4.) Fi2 
WP SON 6) “sl lei cs: ie 20.9 18.6 36.9 8.4§ 3.4 4.3 8.5 
OSU to noe Oma 18.8 ye 36.8 9.28 3.5 4.2 8.8 
MOS 2) ve chante V9.7 18.4 B7L0 9.3 30) 4,2 9.0 


*Derived by U.S. department of agriculture from data on production and utilization. 
From the annual supply of each food (production plus carry-over stocks plus imports) are 
deducted exports, government purchases, and carry-over stocks. The residual is considered 
to be civilian consumption. This is divided by estimated population to determine per capita 
SS tinated on the basis of total population, rather than on the population of babies. 
On the basis of the number of children under the age of 3 years, consumption of baby foods 
in 1951 amounted to about 60 lb. per child a year, ros 

tCalculated by statistics division, National Canners association. 

§Estimated. ||Preliminary. 
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Ous consequences to the industry. Consumption of steel for food 
cans in 1951 amounted to about 1,900,000 tons. 

The canning industry in the United States comprised in 1952 
more than 3,500 canneries in 47 states and the territories. These 
plants were producing annually all the basic canned foods total- 
ling more than 4oo items, utilizing more than 20,000,000,000 
cans and jars, and adding up to about $4,000,000,000 in value 
at retail. 

In the field of fundamental research further progress was 
made in studies relating to sterilization by means of ionizing 
radiations. Research was continued in the laboratories of the 
National Canners association, other industry laboratories and in 
various universities. The United States Atomic Energy commis- 
sion expanded its support of work designed to demonstrate the 
possible use of “gross fission products” which are produced as 
waste products by the operation of nuclear chain reactors. It 
was recognized that several years of fundamental research in 
this field would be necessary before industrial utilization could 
be made. (EL J.-C) 

Other Countries.—An important event in 1952 was the bring- 
ing into operation during September of the first of two electro- 
lytic tinning lines in the largest and most modern tinplate plant 
in the world, at Trostre, South Wales, with a capacity of about 
350,000 tons a year and with provision for expansion. An inno- 
vation in Great Britain was the use of cans labelled by printing 
on the tinplate before fabrication with special inks resistant to 
steam and high temperatures. Such cans had been available in 
the United States for several years, but the synthetic materials 
used in their formulation had not been available elsewhere. 

Statistics published during the year by the ministry of food 
showed that United Kingdom production of canned vegetables 
decreased from 322,600 long tons in 1950 to 299,800 long tons 
in 1951, including 119,800 tons of processed dried peas, 94,200 
tons of baked beans, 33,500 tons of fresh peas, 20,500 tons of 
macaroni and spaghetti and 12,900 tons of carrots. Canned 
fruits fell from 75,100 tons in 1950 to 74,600 tons in 1951, 
including 36,600 tons of plums, damsons and greengages, 8,400 
tons of apples, 6,900 tons of gooseberries, 5,600 tons of cherries, 
5,100 tons of strawberries, 4,800 tons of other berries and cur- 
rants, 3,700 tons of rhubarb and 3,500 tons of other fruits. 
Other canned foods included 72,000 tons of soups, 7,900 tons 
of baby foods, 9,600 tons of meats and 72,800 tons of milk. 
The largest items in production were processed peas and 
baked beans, which kept the canneries in operation through- 
out the year, outside the short seasons for fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

The relative importance of the canning industries of different 
countries was roughly proportional to their consumption of tin- 
plate. Statistics published by the International Tin Study group 
showed that, out of the world consumption of nearly 6,000,000 
tons, the United States used (in round figures) 4,000,000 tons, 
the U.K. 500,000 tons, Canada 210,000 tons, Germany 150,000 
tons, France 120,000 tons, Australia 110,000 tons, India 100,000 
tons, Japan 80,000 tons, Italy 75,000 tons, the Netherlands 
75,000 tons and South Africa 60,000 tons. (Ga. Higa») 


(1897- ), U.S. senator, was 
Capehart, Homer Earl born on June 6 at Algiers, Ind. 
Not continuing his education beyond high school, he began work 
as a salesman in Chicago in 1919 after serving two years in the 
U.S. army. In 1927 he established his own company, the Cape- 
hart corporation, manufacturers of phonographs, at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. The company was later merged with another and Capehart 
went on to organize other enterprises. He became interested in 
politics about 1938 and in 1940 supervised the Elwood, Ind., 
ceremonies at which Wendell L. Willkie accepted the Republican 
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nomination for president. Capehart subsequently was elected 
U.S. senator from Indiana on the Republican ticket for the term 
1945-51 and was re-elected for the term 1951-57. An early 
critic of the New Deal, he opposed the bulk of legislation pro- 
posed by Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Tru- 
man, although he occasionally voted for administration-spon- 
sored measures, such as U.S. participation in the United Nations 
and military and economic aid to Greece and Turkey. Later, 
however, he became one of the senate’s strongest opponents of 
President Truman’s foreign policy, calling for dismissal of Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson and scoring the removal of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur in 1951. Capehart sponsored the price-con- 
trol amendment bearing his name, which authorized passing on 
to consumers all increases in prices occurring during the first 
year of the Korean war. 


Cape Verde Islands: sce PortucuEse OversEAS TERRITO- 
RIES. 

Carnegie Trusts: see Societies AND AssociATIONs, U.S. 
Carnivals: see Sows. 

Caroline Islands: see MArsHALL, CAROLINE AND MARIANA 
IsLanps; TRusT TERRITORIES. 


International.—The centre of international 
Cartography. cartography in 1952 was the United States, 
where two major meetings pertaining to mapping were held. 
The 17th International Geographical congress of the Interna- 
tional Geographical union met in Washington, D.C., Aug. 8-15. 
The congress was held in the United States in connection with 
the centennial of the American Geographical society. Three sec- 
tional meetings were devoted to cartography and the 30 papers 
presented by representatives of American, European and Afri- 
can nations covered a wide range of topics from mathematical 
to historical cartography. 

The International Map of the World (Carte du Monde au 
1:1,000,000), which before World War II was an important and 
progressive international effort, was a major item of discussion 
at the congress. Various map series and aeronautical charts 
developed during that war for military purposes had eclipsed 
the international map and little progress had been made on it 
since 1946. At the 17th International Geographical congress it 
was brought out that the military maps or aeronautical series 
did not satisfy the needs for a detailed map of the world, and 
steps were taken for the rejuvenation of the International Map 
of the World at a scale of 1:1,000,000. 

In addition to the regular cartographic meetings of the con- 
gress there was a convening of the Commission on Bibliography 
of Ancient Maps. The work of this committee was expected 
eventually to prove of greatest interest to students of historical 
cartography. An elaborate display of maps from European, 
African and American countries was a part of the congress and 
included a number of new maps and map series. 

The Seventh International Congress of Photogrammetry close- 
ly followed the Geographical congress. About 1,200 persons 
from 37 countries in Europe, America and other parts of the 
world attended the meetings in Washington, D.C., Sept. 4-16. 
The congress was held in the United States as a part of the Cen- 
tennial of Engineering. Numerous papers on maps, mapping 
techniques and allied photogrammetric fields were presented. A 
display of maps and surveying instruments was a part of the 
meetings. The display included methods of aerial photo inter- 
pretation, mapping techniques and many published maps seldom 
seen by the public. Included in the last named were the new 
25-, 6- and 25-inch maps and plans of Great Britain; new 
1:25,000, 1:50,000 and 1:100,000 maps of Switzerland; and 
1:25,000 and 1:50,000 scale maps of Portugal. Similar large- 
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THE STEREOSIMPLEX, an Italian-made instrument for plotting maps from 
aerial photographs, first shown in the U.S. in 1952. It permitted use of aerial 
photographs taken at altitudes of 10,000 ft., compared with 2,500 ft. with 
U.S. equipment 


scale products of the Netherlands, France, Italy and Austria 
were exhibited. Information concerning the new 1:20,000 scale 
topographic map of Luxembourg being prepared by the Institut 
Geographique National (France) was released at the congress. 
Similar data concerning the basic topographic mapping of Tur- 
key at 1:25,000 scale were presented. Both the Luxembourg and 
Turkish series were based entirely on aerial photography. 

Two other conferences concerning international cartography 
in the Americas were held in 1952. The Third Pan-American 
Consultation on Geography held in Washington, D.C., July 25 
to August 4 devoted some attention to mapping. The Sixth 
International Consultation on Cartography was held at Ciudad 
Trujillo, Dominican Republic, Oct. 11-24. 

America.—The centennial year of the American Geographical 
society of New York city was celebrated in 1952. This institu- 
tion had long been a recognized leader in the field of American 
cartography. In its hundred years of existence it had issued a 
wealth of mapping data as a part of its publications covering 
the sciences of geography and exploration. However, its greatest 
cartographic contribution was the preparation of the 1:1,000,000 
scale map of Central and South America. This set of 107 sheets, 
covering all the Americas south of the United States, was begun 
shortly after World War I and was completed at the end of 
World War II. It had been accepted as a part of the Interna- 
tional Map of the World and represented the acme of pre- 
World War II cartography in America. During World War II 
the society contributed considerable information as well as tech- 
nical aid to the war effort. From 1945 and into its second cen- 
tury the society had given continued emphasis to cartography 
and by 1952 was well on its way toward producing another 
notable series of maps, the Atlas of Disease. Two additional 
sheets (no. 4 and 5) of this atlas were issued as supplements to 
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the Geographical Review in 1952. The maps, in colour, were 
compiled by Jacques May and one covered the world distribu- 
tion of helminthiasis while the other depicted the distribution 
of dengue and yellow fever. Each map was accompanied by 
tables and text that fully explained the cartographic data. 

A notable atlas was published in 1952 by Prentice-Hall for 

the University of Maryland. This atlas, the Mineral Resources 
of the World, was compiled by William van Royen and Oliver 
Bowles of the university’s department of geography in collabora- 
tion with Elmer W. Pehrson of the U.S. bureau of mines. It 
was volume 2 of the Atlas of World Resources. The atlas had 
maps showing the world distribution of 29 mineral commodi- 
ties. Each map was accompanied by text and tables compiled 
for the atlas by American authorities. The atlas filled a gap in 
_ American cartography and replaced a similar but obsolete 1921 
publication of the U.S. geological survey. 
| The first two sheets of the Hedin Atlas of Central Asia were 
) issued by the U.S. army map service in 1952. These maps at a 
, scale of 1:1,000,000 were designed along the lines of the inter- 
national map and would eventually cover much of Tibet and 
} western China. They were based on original field surveys by the 
) Swedish scientist Sven Hedin and other explorers. A previous 
»| start on the atlas was made by the Germans in 1938 but the war 
} caused cancellation of the work after three maps were published. 
In the field of cartographic bibliography an important con- 
)) tribution was made by the U.S. national archives. Its prelim- 
inary inventory, no. 45, Cartographic Records of the Federal 
3) Housing Administration, compiled by Charlotte Munchmeyer, 
« contained many data of value to the cartographer interested in 
/ urban areas. 
The Canadian Board on Geographical Names (formerly the 
4 Geographic Board of Canada) published the first volume of a 
ji detailed Gazetteer of Canada. This volume, covering southwest- 
7) ern Ontario, gave a complete list of place names keyed to the 
topographic maps of Canada by latitude and longitude. 

Evrope.—In Germany, private cartography began the produc- 
© tion of detailed topographic maps. The first of a series of maps 
‘of the antarctic at a scale of 1:1,000,000 to conform to the 
style of the international map was published in volume 6 (1952) 
of the geographical periodical Erdkunde. The compiler H. P. 
6 Kosack was a student of the antarctic and indications were that 
a series of standard maps at a scale of 1:1,00,000 was planned 
#) that would eventually map the entire antarctic. From Germany 
6 there were also received two new and important texts on cartog- 
6 raphy: Kartentechnik, by Heinz Bosse, in two volumes, was 
published as Ergdnzungsheft 243 and 245 of Petermann’s Geo- 
§) graphische Mitteilungen, and Ulrich Graf’s Mathematik fir 


\ Kartographen was no. 244 of the same publication. 


Bretrocrapuy.—Geography in the Making, American Geographical So- 
ciety (1952); “Report of Photogrammetrical Works in Turkey, 1934- 
% 1952,” Turkish Geodetic Survey (1952). (W. E. Ds.) 


Catastrophes: sce Disasters. 

Catholic Church: see Roman CarHoric CHURCH. 
‘Catholic Community Service, National: sce Societies 
f AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Catholic Library Association: see Societies AND Asso- 
 CIATIONS, U.S. 

» Catholic Organizations for Youth: see Societies AND 
» ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

+ Catholic Rural Life Conference, National: see Socte- 
7) TIES AND AssocIATIONS, U.S. 

> Catholic Welfare Conference, National: see Societies 
1) AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

® Cattle: see Livestock. 

‘Cellulose Products: sce Rayon AND OTHER SYNTHETIC 


Cement World production of cement had been expanding 
* rapidly since the low of 1945, having nearly trebled 
output in six years. The production was widely distributed, 
with more than 70 countries contributing, but of the 145,000,000 
short tons reported in 1950 the United States supplied 30%, 
Germany, the U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom 8% each, 
France 5%, Italy 4% and Japan 3%—two-thirds of the total in 
seven countries. 

* United States.—The salient features of the cement industry 
in the United States were reported by the U.S. bureau of mines 
as follows: 


Cement Industry in the U.S. 
(Millions of barrels) 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 =1951 


Productioni: oo. ¢ 92.2 104.3 166.5 189.5 208.9 212.9 230.3 249.6 
Portland cement . . 90.9 102.8 164.1 186.5 205.4 209.9 226.0 246.1 
Other varieties . . . Wz 1.5 aR 3.0 3.4 py 4.2 335, 

Shipments . 1... . . 95.6 107.8 172.1 190.4 207.7 209.3 232.0 244.7 
Portland cement . . 94.3 106.4 169.6 187.5 204.3 206.2 227.8 241.2 
Other varieties . . . igs} tits) PB) Za 3.4 3.2 4.2 3.5 

Stocks 
Portland cement . . 20.0 16.4 11.0 10.0 Tez 14.7 13.0 18.0 
Glinkera5 2 7. ae 5.3 4.5 a9) 3.6 3.8 4.6 3.9 47 
Other varieties . . . 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 2 

Expontsy ace 4.0 6.5 Sz 6.8 5.9 4.6 2.4 2.4 

Available supply . . . 91.6 101.4 166.9 183.5 202.0 204.9 231.0 246,2 


Production and shipments made new record highs in both 
1950 and 195t. In the first eight months of 1952 production 
dropped slightly from the 1951 level, with 158,988,000 bbl., 
compared with 160,388,000 bbl. in the same period of 1951. On 
the other hand, shipments ran ahead of 1951, with 164,163,000 
bbl., compared with 162,012,000 bbl. With production down 
and shipments up, stocks declined. (G. A. Ro.) 


Censorship: see Law. 


The census of 1950 was the 17th in 
Census Data, U. S. a series of decennial censuses which 
extends back to 1790. A simple count of the people, classified 
as slave and free, would have been sufficient to comply with 
the constitutional requirement of a census to serve as a basis 
for the apportionment of members of congress among the 
states, but even the first census provided in addition some 
information about the make-up of the families recorded; and 
the extent of the additional information collected has increased 
decade by decade, until in 1940 the published results of the 
census of population and housing occupied about 45,000 pages, 
mainly quarto tables set in six-point type. 

Some data on housing were collected in the censuses of 1890, 
1900, 1910 and 1920, primarily information on home tenure, in 
some cases including mortgage status of owned homes. The 
tenure questions were continued in 1930, with the important 
addition of a new question on value of owned homes and 
monthly rental of rented homes. 

The returns from this question served, incidentally, as an 
index of family income; in fact, the use of this classification 
as a general index of potential buying power, etc., may have 
been more important than its use as an element in the descrip- 
tion of housing as such. 

The interest in housing data was increasing, however, and in 
1940, after extended work on the part of a special committee 
in formulating an adequate and reasonable set of questions, there 
was set up a formal census of housing, with its own separate 
schedule, taken at the same time as the population schedule 
and for some purposes correlated with the population schedule 
in tabulation. The reports of this housing census occupied a 
substantial part (perhaps 40%) of the published reports of 
the 1940 census; and in 1950, with a census program substan- 
tially similar, the name of the administrative subdivision in the 
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bureau of the census which handled these two features of the 
decennial census was changed to population and housing divi- 
sion. 

Significant figures from the 1950 housing schedule are pre- 
sented in Tables X, XI and XII. 

Landmarks in the development of census methods were the 
adoption, in 1850, of a schedule requiring the collection of in- 
formation about each individual in the family in place of a 
summarized statement for the family, as in prior censuses; the 
introduction of machine tabulation through the use of punched 
cards in 1890; and possibly the use of sampling in 1940, in 
the form of a list of additional questions on the schedule to 
be asked only of 1 person in 20, which provided material for 
a series of important supplementary reports. 

Population Growth.—The population of the United States in 
1790, when the first census was taken, was only 3,929,214, and 
even a 35.1% increase brought it up to only 5,308,483 in 1800. 
The rapid increase continued, however, at around 35% per dec- 
ade up to 1860, when the total amounted to 31,443,321. Then 
there was a gradual slowing down in the decennial rate of in- 
crease, to a minimum of 7.2% in the depression decade, 1930- 
40, followed by an unexpectedly rapid growth between 1940 and 
1950, amounting to 14.5%. 


Table |.—Population and Land Area of the United States 


Increase over Popula- 
Total preceding dote Lond area tion per 
Year number Amount Per cent (sq.mi.) sq.mi. 
By 50-year 
periods: 
1SOOK es ne 5,308,483 _ _ 867,980 6.1 
1850. 3 os 23,191,876 17,883,393 336.9 2,944,337 Te 
UNOS 4 oe 75,994,575 52,802,699 227.7 2,974,159 25.6 
USES 9 5% 150,697,361 74,702,786 98.3 2,974,726 50.7 
By decades: 
NOOO By a 6 75,994,575 _ _ 2,974,159 25:0, 
UOMO a oa 91,972,266 15,977,691 21.0 2,973,890 30.9 
UWOG BS 6 105,710,620 13,738,354 14.9 DOTo ere B5.5: 
TOSOV Nas: co 122,775,046 17,064,426 16.1 2,977,128 41.2 
1940.0 5 6s 131,669,275 8,894,229 icp 2,977,128 44.2 
USSOs @ . < 150,697,361 19,028,086 14.5 2,974,726 50.7 


Taking the growth over the last century and a half in 50-year 
periods, as presented in Table I, it would appear that the 
population in 1850 was about 44 times that of 1800 (increase 
in the 50 years, 336.9%); in 1900 the population was about 34 
times that of 1850 (increase 227.7%); but in the final period 
of this series, from 1900 to 1950, the population did not quite 
double (increase, 98.3%). Table I presents also the population 
change decade by decade from 1900 to 1950, together with the 
population density expressed in terms of number of persons per 
square mile of territory. This figure increased only from 6.1 in 
t800 to 7.9 in 1850, by reason of extensive acquisitions of 
unsettled territory; then, with little further change in area, to 
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25.6 in 1900 and 50.7 in 1950. 

Current Estimates.—Monthly estimates of the population of 
the United States have been made since the 1940 census by add- 
ing each month the number of births, subtracting the number of 
deaths (with allowances for underregistration of births and 
deaths) and then adding the net civilian immigration into conti- 
nental United States. The annual increase in the estimates for 
July 1 of each year between 1940 and 1945 ranged from 0.97% 
(in 1940-41) to 1.38% (in 1942-43) with slightly lower figures 
for the remaining years in the period. 

For the period between 1945 and 1950 the annual increases 
averaged 1.63%, with a maximum of 1.94% in the year ending 
July 1, 1947. 

The estimates for 1945, 1950, 1951 and 1952 are presented in 
Table II, with the births, deaths and net immigration on which 
the estimates are based. The table gives also the three types 
of estimates which are currently available, namely, total popu- 
lation, including armed forces overseas, civilian population and 
population residing in continental United States (the census 
population). The first of these is the most fundamental, re- 
flecting as it does the complete results of the changes listed, 
but each of the other two estimates has its advantage for some 
special purpose. 


Table Il.—Estimated Total Population of the United States, Including 
Armed Forces Overseas 


July 1, July 1, July 1, July 1, 
Item 1952 1951 1950 1945 
Population acne emsn nents 156,981,000 154,360,000 151,677,000 139,934,000 
Increase during preceding 

year: 

Amounts site vets 2,621,000 2,683,000 2,528,000 1,538,000 
BiPerccontauisuisausaie ious 1.70 Lia. 1.69 1.10 
Factors in increase: 

Sino 6.6 4 Ob Go 6 3,835,000 3,761,000 3,686,000 2,955,000 

Deaths meme icmnemne 1,503,000 1,484,000 1,467,000 1,636,000 

Excess of births over 

deaths oe) a) Sten < 2,332,000 2,277,000 2,219,000 1,319,000 

Net civilian immigration. 289,000 406,000 309,000 219,000 
Civilian population . . . 152,661,000 151,082,000 150,196,000 127,571,000 
Population residing in con- 

tinental U.S... . . . 155,152,000} 153,383,000 151,228,000 132,137,000 


*Adjusted for underregistration. 
fEstimate for April 1, 1952. 


There is always wide interest in the prospects for the future, 
especially the near future, but population experts have been 
so much disturbed by the unexpected recent increase in popu- 
lation (notably the unexpectedly large numbers of births) that, 
after having insisted for to or 15 years that a stable popu- 
lation with no further increase was “just around the corner,” 
they are reluctant to venture further forecasts. An official 
series does venture figures for dates up to 1960, under the 
conservative title “projections,” which include the following 
(taking from the series of three sets of figures the one desig- 
nated “‘medium”): for 1955, 163,186,000; for 1958, 168,132,000; 
and for 1960, 171,176,000. All of these projections represent 
the total population of the country including military over- 
seas. 

Births have contributed the major part of the increase in 
recent years, though net immigration amounted to 406,000 in 
1951 and 289,000 in the year ending June 30, 1952. 

Colour and Nativity.—In 1900 the foreign-born white popu- 
lation of the United States numbered more than 10,200,000 and 
formed 13.4% of the total. By 1910, following especially heavy 
immigration, the number had increased to 13,346,000, or 14.5% 
of the total, and there were further increases, in spite of the 
emigration of hundreds of thousands of foreign-born prior to 
World War I and the later restrictions on immigration, to 13,- 
983,000 in 1930. During the decade 1930-40, however, there was 
little or no net immigration, and with a heavy mortality among 
the rapidly aging foreign-born the number had fallen in 1940 
to 11,419,000, or 8.7% of the total population; and in 1950 
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Table Ill.—Population by Colour and Nativity, 1900 to 1950, with Urban and Rural for 1950 
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too females). 


there were only 10,161,000 foreign-born white, forming 6.7% of 
the otherwise rapidly increasing population. 

The Negro population, on the other hand, has formed a rela- 
tively stable percentage of the total population over a long 
period, ranging, in the 50 years ending in 1950, from 11.6 in 
1900 to a minimum of 9.7 in 1930 and 10.0 in 1950. The in- 


y| crease from 1930 to 1950 was in part a reflection of the decline 


in the percentage foreign-born white, since the percentage native 
white increased during this period only from 78.4% to 82.8%, 


j| military service overseas, who were omitted from the regular 
+ that would be closely compara- 


or 4.4 percentage points, while the foreign-born white de- 


| creased 4.7 points. 


__ The census data on colour and nativity are summarized for 
the period from 1900 to 1950 in Table III, which gives figures 
also for urban and rural areas in 1950. In general, it may be said 


j 

é that the foreign-born whites were very largely in urban areas 
Wy (where they formed 8.8% of the total, as compared with 2.4% 
in rural-farm areas) and that the Negroes, even after the 


extensive northward migration of the 1940s, were more numer- 
ous in rural-farm areas, where they formed 13.7% of the total 
population compared with 9.7% in urban and 8.0% in rural- 
nonfarm areas. 

Sex Distribution.—In 1900 there were 1,638,321 more males 
than females in the population of the United States or, on a 
relative basis, 104.4 males per too females. The excess of 
males increased by more than 1,000,000 between 1900 and 1910, 
to a maximum of 106 males per too females, mainly as a result 
of the heavy immigration of that decade. By 1930, however, the 
excess of males had declined to about 1,500,000 and by 1940 to 
453,909, there being only 100.7 males per 100 females. In 1950, 
-as result of the lessening immigration (and the fact that such 
immigration as there was was largely female) and the tendency 
of women to live longer than men, the situation was reversed, 
and there were 1,031,883 more females than males in the census 


| population, making a sex ratio of 98.6. About 400,000 of this 


excess resulted, however, from the fact that the persons in 


census count which was classified by age and sex, were prac- 
‘tically all males. The excess 


White Foreign- Other + 1 
ere Total Total Native born Negro races § ve population data classi- 
. . . ie - : 
e090 Re oties ae 75,994,575 66,809,196 56,595,379 10,213,817 8,833,994 351,385 pha wers oe 
Be ae ao abet Ee Rae 2a ie conse a 
SP SR ai ry eae 710, 820, '108, (712,754 10,463,131 426, : . . 
1930 ae opera 122)77/5(046 me INO; 2661740 96,303,335 13,983,405 11,891,143 597163 in Table IV, which gives 
Ig40 . . . tess + 131,669,275 118,214,870 106,795,732 11,419,138 —-:12'865,518 «588.887 ie ld Iso f 
GE rts ee + 150,697,361 134,941,622 124,780,454 10,161,168 —:15,042'692-—s-713;047_~—«sUTDan-rural data also for 1950. 
rban . L Bi ts 96,467,686 86,756,435 78,267,570 8,488,865 9,392,608 318,64 istribution.—The fig- 
Rural-nonfarm Renee s 31,181,325 28,469,933 27,350,164 1,119,769 2'491,783 319,509 acs Dismibotien ‘ ig 
eS ee Sepa 23,048,350 19,715,254 19,162,720 552,534 3,158,301 174,795 ures representing the age dis- 
er cent i i f i 
1900 3 eae ee: 100.0 87.9 74.5 13.4 11.6 0.5 Belts eee TOMO? GE 
BOP aae se 100.0 88.9 74.4 14.5 10.7 0.4 the United States in 1950 
B20 100.0 89.7 767 13.0 9.9 0.4 ; ‘ 
eo: Spel ee ents 100.0 89.8 78.4 11.4 97 0.5 Which are presented in Table 
Beto ae 100.0 89.8 81.1 8.7 9.8 0.4 
es are 100.0 89.5 82.8 67 10.0 05 V, show clearly the effect of 
Eb Guests) loers brs cutee ts 100.0 90.0 81.3 8.8 1 
Rural-nonfarm . 2... . 100.0 91.1 87.5 3.6 30 07 the relatively, 1ateg number o 
Brekininits rans. oi 6 100.0 867 83.3 2.4 13.7 0.8 births that had taken place in 


the years just preceding the cen- 
sus. There were 16,163,581 children under 5 years of age, form- 
ing 10.7% of the total population, these being the survivors of 
approximately 17,750,000 births during the last 5 years of the 
census decade. In 1940, at the close of a period of very low 
birth rates, children under 5 numbered only 10,541,524 and 
formed only 8.0% of the total population; and higher quin- 
quennial age groups, running up to 25-29 years, constituted 
larger percentages of the rg4o total, with a maximum of 9.4% 
in the group 15-19 years of age. 


Table 1V.—Population by Sex, 1900 to 1950, with Urban and 
Rural for 1950 


Males per Excess of 
Year Total Males Females 100 females moles 

RAD O eee WO. ey Oy EID 75,994,575 38,816,448 37,178,127 104.4 1,638,321 

1910 91,972,266 47,332,277 44,639,989 106.0 2,692,288 

1920 Maw ce eaves 105,710,620 53,900,431 51,810,189 104.0 2,090,242 

VO SObercimeuccue oo 122,775,046 62,137,080 60,637,966 102.5 1,499,114 

1940 131,669,275 66,061,592 65,607,683 100.7 453,909 
TGS Os arte on olen pes 150,697,361 74,833,239 75,864,122 98.6 1,031,883* 
Wiacing & oo & 3 96,467,686 46,891,782 49,575,904 94.6 2,684,122* 

Rural-nonfarm., . . 31,181,325 15,862,847 15,318,478 103.6 543,369 

Rural-farm . 23,048,350 12,078,610 10,969,740 110.1 1,108,870 


*Excess of females. 


In 1950, however, the percentage of population under 5 years 
of age was decidediy higher than that representing any later 
group; the 5-9 year group formed a not-too-close second, with 
8.8%; and the 25-29 year group (the survivors of the 15-19 
year group of 1940) stood in third place with 8.1%. The propor- 
tion 65 years old and over of course showed some increase in 
1950, in spite of the “pull” in the opposite direction by the 
young children, and registered 8.1%, compared with 6.9% in 
1940. 

The percentages of young children in the population were 
decidedly higher in the rural area than in the urban, especially 
in the rural-farm areas—except that the percentage of children 
under 5 years old was higher in the nonfarm rural areas than in 
the farm areas. The rural-nonfarm areas likewise registered a 
larger percentage of persons 65 yearseold and over (8.6) than 
either the urban (8.1) or the rural-farm (7.6). In most cases 
up to age 45, however, the rural-nonfarm percentage stood be- 


Table V.—Population by Age, Urban and Rural: 1950 


: Number Per cent 
ble with 1940, then, was only oe Sea tuo burch 
Age Total Urban nonfarm farm Total Urban nonfarm arm 
ee 000,000: Allages. ... + 150,697,361 96,467,686 31,181,325 23,048,350 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
The sex ratio of the urban ; 
: F OMsOCS 6 6 8 6B 16,163,581 - 9,772,729 3,771,182 2,619,670 «10.70 «10.00 12.111 
| population in 1950, however, So yeus 1 11: 13,199,686 7534474 3/103,973 2,561,239 8.8 78 109 1d 
/ ; = een intlig.2 S606 ,072/440) 2,5 7186 ‘474. : : é ‘ 
# was only 94.6, representing an teeigcae. Be. coniaen ae 10,616,589 6,175,671 2,327,944 2,112,974 7.0 6-4 7.5 9.1 
5 excess of females amounting to 20-24 years... .--. 11/481.828 7,713,937 2,355,576 1,412,315 7G ‘0 : : 
ee ere nee ere Fer AC tL eS 
: . . o- Sitelcheo ab OF cane OD . F ' 4 ; F 5 F ? d . é : 
pe ele eee ti 2 tndoees Gia Tnowers  Vaoraue | Gu 7A 
‘the rural-nonfarm areas (543. 45-49 Tee RE NIL chase oan 91070,465 6,152,192 1,626,733 —*1,291,540 6.0 64 5.2 5.6 
69, or a ratio of 103.6) and 8,272,188 5,636,546 1,440,295 ~—«*1,195,347 5.5 5.8 Ab 5.2 
be s lly i h l-farm 23-39 ce Sp pe ae eae 7'235.120 4,865,541 1,287,763 _—*'1,081,816 4.8 5.0 Al 47 
ieee beste turd tae MeO eee ae 6,059,475 4,028,648 ‘1,132,164 898,663 4.0 4.2 3.6 39 
areas. (1,108,870, Of TI0.I per 65andover.. +... ++ - 12,269,537 7,826,279 2,692,742 1,750,516 8.1 8.1 E ; 
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tween the urban and the rural-farm, but from age 45 to age 64 
the rural-nonfarm percentage in specific 5-year age groups was 
decidedly smaller than even the rural-farm. 

School Enrolment.—More than three-fourths (76.1%) of the 
population 5 to 19 years of age were attending or enrolled in 
school (not including kindergarten) in 1950, compared with 
74.8% in 1940. The 1950 figures are presented, in significant 
age groups and for urban and rural areas, in Table VI. 


Table VI.—School Enrolment for the Population 5 to 19 Years Old, 
by Age: 1950* 
Enrolled in school 


Population Number Per cent Population 
Total population 


Enrolled in school 
Number Per cent 

Age Urban 
Total, 5 to 19 


years old . . 35,079,350 26,705,970 76.1 19,872,975 15,330,920 77.1 
Sandéyears . 5,490,200 2,160,160 39.3 3,156,225 1,297,670 41.1 
7 to 13 years 16,801,950 16,077,270 95.7 9,363,045 9,002,225 96.1 
l4and 15 years 4,267,680 3)963;57.5" 92:9 2,332,850 2,211,225. 94.8 
16and17 years 4,175,195 3,104,265 74.4 2,334,415 1,839,365 78.8 
18and19 years 4,344,325 1,400,700 32.2 2,686,440 980,435 36.5 

Rural-nonfarm Rural-farm 
Total, 5 to 19 

years old. . 8,044,200 5,999,625: 749 FAG6Z 175 bie b dopy Wave rset) 
5andéyears . 1,301,890 480,065 36.9 1,032,085 382,425 37.0 
7 to 13 years 3,921,845 3,744,725 95.5 3,517,060 3,330,320 94.7 
14 and 15 years 963,525 887,380 92.1 971,305 864,970 89.1 
16 and 17 years 924,350 649,040 70.2 916,430 615,860 67.2 
18 and 19 years 932,590 238,415 25.6 YP IRIS) 181,850 25.1 


*Figures based on a 20% sample; enrolment in kindergarten exciuded. 


The percentages in school in 1950 ranged from 39.3 for chil- 
dren 5 and 6 years old to 95.7 for those 7 to 13 and 92.9 for 
ages 14 and 15, these groups including the major part of the ele- 
mentary school enrolment. In the high school range, 74.4% of 
the boys and girls 16 and 17 years old were in school, and 32.2% 
of those 18 and 1g years old. The 1940 figures for single years 
of age indicate roughly the distribution within the marginal 
groups. The 43.0% of children 5-6 years old attending school 
in 1940 (including some kindergarten) was made up of 18.0% of 
the 5-year-olds and 69.1% of the 6-year-olds; all of the single 
years of age from 7 to 14, inclusive, carried percentages above 
g2 in 1940; for boys and girls above 14 the percentages were: 
for age 15, 87.6; for age 16, 76.2; for age 17, 60.9; for age 
18, 36.4; and for age 19, 20.9. These percentages indicate 
more clearly than the broader age groups the gradual tapering 
off in school attendance with increasing age and the increasing 
tendency to seek full-time employment or to marry (26.4% of 
the females 19 years old in 1940 were married, and 17.3% of 
those 18 years old). 

The urban-rural differentials in school attendance (or en- 
rolment) were less marked than in many other classifications— 
and less marked in 1950 than in earlier census years. Through- 
out the age range covered by the table, the percentage of 
school attendance recorded for urban areas was higher than 
that in rural areas, especially for ages above 15. As between 
rural-nonfarm and rural-farm the differences were rather small 
—smaller than in 1940 or 1930. 

Educational Attainment.—From 1870 to 1930 the popula- 
tion census schedule carried a 
question on literacy, defined 
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States was estimated at 2.9%. Since illiteracy, as then defined, 
had so nearly disappeared, it seemed wise in 1940 to adopt a 
new question which would provide some gradation in the de- 
grees of literacy, as measured by the not altogether perfect in- 
dex provided by the number of years the individual had spent 
in school. The question on extent of schooling was repeated in 
1950, and the returns, for the population classified by colour, 
are summarized in Table VII. 

The simplest figure which can be derived from this material 
is the median number of years of school completed, that is a 
(theoretical) number of years which would divide the whole 
series into two parts, one with more schooling and one with 
less than the median. This median was 8.4 years in 1940, 9.0 
in accordance with a sample survey made in 1947 and 9.3 as 
computed from the 1950 census returns. The colour classifi- 
cation gives a median of g.7 for the white population and 6.9 
for the nonwhite. 

Table VII shows not only the percentages reporting the vari- 
ous specific amounts of schooling, but also a column of cumula- 
tive percentages indicating the proportions of the population 
who had had “at least” the specified number of years in school. 
Thus the third figure in the total column indicates that 13.5% 
of the population had had at least one year of college; and the 
fifth figure indicates that 51.7% had completed at least one 
year of high school. 

Foreign-Born White by Country of Birth.—The foreign- 
born white population, mainly of European origin, has for 100 
years formed a considerable fraction of the population of the 
United States, increasing from 9.7% of the total in 1850 to a 
maximum of 14.5% in 1890, which was almost equalled by the 
14.3% in 1910. While the absolute number of the foreign-born 
white increased a little, from 13,345,545 in Ig1o to 13,983,405 
in 1930, their percentage of the total decreased rather rapidly 
from the former date, being only 11.4 in 1930, 8.7 in 1940 and 
6.7 in 1950. The foreign-born white population has formed at 
all times more than 98% of the total foreign-born. 

Table VIII distributes the foreign-born white population of 
the United States by country of birth for the years 1910, 1930 
and 1950. The nine countries which contributed (each) more 
than 4% of the total in 1950 were as follows: Italy, 14.0%; 
Canada, 9.7%; Germany, 9.7%; U.S.S.R., 8.8%; Poland, 8.5%; 
England and Wales, 5.8%; Republic of Ireland, 5.0%; Mexico, 
4.4%; and Austria, 4.0%. These countries together contributed 
nearly 70% of the total. Canada, with 994,562, or 9.7%, and 
Mexico, with 450,562, or 4.4%, represented nearly all of the 
population from non-European countries. 

Considerable changes have taken place in the distribution of 
the foreign-born white population by country of birth, the 
countries of the so-called older immigration showing smaller 
percentages in 1950 than in 1910, for example, and the countries 


Table VIl.—Yeors of Schoo! Completed by Persons 25 Years Old and Over, by Colour: 1950 


as ability to read and write, ¥ Number Per cent in each group Cumulative percentoge* 
i h th Pete Was Years of school completed Non- Non- 
t oug e empnasis Total White Nonwhite Total White white Total White white 
placed on illiteracy, the lack Total 87,570,565 79,396,825 8,173,740 = = a= = an i 
of this ability. During this peri- Repering years of school com- Baan 6 
pleted @arcrteh ©. 05, Serene 240,900 77,368,015 7,872, : : == = = 
od the percentage of the popu- BARES e188 0 el eine a 
lati : ld d College: 
ation ro years old and over A years or more. . 2. ee 5,284,535 5,108,290 176,245 6.2 6.6 2.2 6.2 5.6 20 
classified as illiterate declined Hienetooe wake) cate erareet Te 6,261,950 6,023,990 237,960 7.3 7.8 3.0 13.5 14.4 53 
from 20.0 to 4.3, with the fig- A yaarsoe oun cae ee 17,690,855 17,030,370 660,485 20.8 22.0 8:4 134-3) ser 
“ ‘3; 13 yeatsh as tons os ae 14,856,545 13,791,420 1,065, ; 4 ; : ; 079 
MPMI ucla Fave fore wite eon cf ORS We TAB TEE Sie, BAR aD 
i : f years Meet tad Poet, 17,731,375 16,794,340 RAS BH Rig TT 
entire population in several Z years. we ee 5,985,185 5,226,980 758,205 7.0 6.8 ob) Fogne ane 487 
CECT Gere G eso ; i A : i 
states and below 0.5% for the 4s year: meer e eeens 7,269,570 Sosciea 2'033/080 a3 68 238 78 979 Sa 
native white population in Nore- +--+ +++ ee: 2,184,355 1,649,080 535,275 2.6 Mi 6.8 = = a 
those states. A comparable fig- Median years... 2... 9.3 9.7 69 — == ae a= was = 
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*Percentage having completed at least the number of years indicated; thus the number of 
years of elementary school includes all those who have completed more than this. 
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of southern and eastern Europe, representing the “new” immi- 
gration, showing larger percentages of the total foreign-born 
white, though not always larger numbers, since the grand total 
was much smaller in 1950. The percentage from England and 
Wales, for example, declined from 7.2 in 1910 to 5.8 in 1950; 
the percentage from Norway and Sweden (combined) from 8.0 
in 1910 to 5.2 in 1950; the percentage from Ireland (including 
Northern Ireland) from 10.1 in 1910 to 5.2 in 1950; and the 
percentage from Germany from 17.3 in 1910 to 9.7 in 1950 
(partly as a result of repatriation of Germans prior to World 
War I). On the other hand the percentage of Italian-born in the 
foreign-born white population of the United States increased 
from 10.1 in 1910 to 14.0 in 1950, and the percentage of Greeks 
from 0.8 to 1.7. 


Table VIIIl.—Country of Birth of the Foreign-born White 


Number Per cent 
Country 1950 1930 1910 1950 1930 1910 
All countries . . 10,161,168 13,983,405 13,345,545 100.0 100.0 100.0 
England and Wales. 584,615 868,889 958,934 5.8 6.2 7.2 
Scotland . 2. . 03 « 244,200 354,323 261,034 2.4 2.5 2.0 
Northern Ireiand . 15,398 178,832) 1.352.155 0.2 13) 10.1 
Republic of Ireland . 504,961 744,810f °° D 5.0 5.3f , 
Norway 202,294 347,852 403,858 2.0 2.5 3.0 
Sweden 324,944 595,250 665,183 ae 43 5.0 
Denmark... 2. 107,897 179,474 181,621 Mel ips 1.4 
Netherlands. 102,133 LSS hos 120,053 1.0 1.0 0.9 
Belgium Sig 52,891 64,194 49,397 0.5 0.5 0.4 
Switzerland. . . . 71,515 113,010 124,834 0.7 0.8 0.9 
France . 107,924 135,265 117,236 1.1 1.0 0.9 
| Germany. . 984.331 1,608,814 2,311,085 97 15 17.3 
\ Bdlewde a one e 861.184 1,268,583 937,884 8.5 9.1 7.0 
| Czechoslovakia 278,268 491,638 _ Path 3.5 _ 
Austria. . 408,785 370,914 845,506 4.0 Bid 6.3 
Hungary . 268,022 274,450 495,600 2.6 2.0 3.7 
Wogoslavia .. < « 143,956 211,416 —_ a A _ 
) U.S.S.R. : 894,844 1,153,624 : 7 
Miers. 1. ta776s «““igaeoe} (1184382 15 ra} & 
| Finland. 5 95,506 142,478 129,669 0.9 1.0 1.1 
Rumania). 9. « « « 84,952 146,393 65,920 0.8 1.0 0.5 
| Greece 169,083 174,526 101,264 RZ 12 0.8 
Italy . Ss 1,427,145 1,790,424 1,343,070 14.0 12.8 10.1 
MSpGin ~~ « « « 45,565 59,033 21,977 0.4 0.4 0.2 
. Portugal . 54,337 69,993 57,623 0.5 0.5 0.4 
Other Europe . 86,375 70,499 27,372 0.9 0.5 0.2 
Asia* tee 180,024 159,837 96,535 1.8 1.1 0.7 
» Canada—French. . 238,409 370,852 385,083 pee Pdeif 79S) 
| Canada—other . . 756,153 931,631 816,063 7.4 6.7 6.1 
Mexico. a 450,562 639,017 219,802 44 4.6 1.6 
Other America. 120,297) 1.2) 
BW other... $9658) BAI rere ol oe eos 
Not reported TET GiS J : 0.8 


*Includes European Turkey. 


Employment and Unemployment.—Estimates of the num- 
ber of persons in the civilian labour force, the number unem- 
ployed, etc., have been published each month since 1940 on the 


basis of a sample survey covering about 25,000 representative 


households. For the purpose of these estimates a person who 


did any work for pay or profit during the week preceding the 


inquiry or who had a job from which he was only temporarily 
absent was counted as employed; and a person who was seeking 
work, using the term in a rather broad sense, was counted as 
unemployed. The employed and the unemployed, taken together, 


constituted the labour force. These figures are summarized for 


the months of Sept. 1951 and 1952, in Table IX, with the em- 
ployed classified also by sex and as working in agriculture and 
in nonagricultural industries. 

The civilian labour force increased by more than 500,000, 


from 63,186,000 in Sept. 1951 to 63,698,000 in Sept. 1952, the 


increase being only a little more than half the increase in the 
population 14 years old and over. The number of persons em- 


ployed increased by 680,000, or 1.1%, while the number un- 
/employed decreased by 168,000, or 10.5%. The number of un- 


employed in 1952 was only 1,438,000, or 2.3% of the labour 
force, which is close to an all-time minimum (except for some 
of the war years), representing largely persons in process of 


-moving from one job to another. The most significant point 
brought out in the classification by sex and broad industry group 


was the increase of 942,000, or 5.5%, in female workers in non- 


- agricultural industries, coupled perhaps with a decrease of 284,- 
- 000 in the number of male workers in these industries, which 
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latter may be traceable to increases in the military services. 


Table IX.—Employment Status of the Civilian Noninstitutional 
Population of the U.S.* 


Sept. 7-13, Sept. 2-8, Increase or decrease 
Employment status 1952 1951 Amount Per cent 
Total 14 years old and over. 109,906,000 108,956,000 +950,000 +-0.9. 
In civilian labour force. . 63,698,000 63,186,000 +512,000 +0.8 
Employed. . ; 62,260,000 61,580,000 +680,000 +1.1 
In agriculture recone 7,548,000 7,526,000 +22,000 +0.3 
In nonagricuitural industries . 54,712,000 54,054,000 +658,000 +1.2 
Unemployed. 1,438,000 1,606,000 —168,000 —10.5 
Not in labour force . . 46,208,000 45,770,000 +438,000 -+1.0 
Employed workers, by sex: 
Male. eG chlgds. 0) a6 52,040,000 51,780,000 -+260,000 +0.5 
Females. wre.) 1 os eens 57,866,000 57,176,000 -+690,000 +1.2 
In agriculture: 
Male. 5,838,000 5,780,000 +58,000 +1.0 
Female. Dar: 1,710,000 1,746,000 —36,000 —2.1 
In nonagricultural industries: 
Male. Soa 36,766,000 37,050,000 —284,000 —0.8 
ecles o5 e 17,946,000 17,004,000 +942,000 -+5.5 


*Figures based on a small sample. 


The changes in the several elements of the labour force for 
the entire period from 1940 to Sept. 1952 are presented in 
graphic form in the chart on page 152. 

Vacant Dwelling Units.—Of the 46,012,917 dwelling units 
returned in the 1950 census, 3,156,932 were vacant, though only 
731,282 of these were available for occupancy by families seek- 
ing to purchase or rent living quarters for permanent residence. 
An “available” unit is, by definition, one that is being offered 
for sale or rent—excluding those in such bad physical condi- 
tion as to be classified as “dilapidated.” Many of the remain- 
ing vacant units were seasonal dwellings, not suitable for year- 
round occupancy and in many cases held by the owners for sum- 
mer occupancy, these being especially numerous in northern 
New England and other vacation areas. 

The migration of families from farms and small towns into 
larger cities during recent years left many nonseasonal houses 
vacant in rural areas and accentuated the demand for housing 
in the large centres of population, though Table X, which sum- 
marizes the vacancy data for metropolitan areas and the re- 
mainder of the country, indicates that the percentage of vacant 
dwellings available for sale or rent was practically the same 
in these areas and outside. 


Table X.—Vacant Dwelling Units Inside and Outside Metropolitan 
Areas: 1950 


In metropolitan Outside metropolitan 


Total areas areas 

Per Per Per 

Subject Number cent Number cent Number cent 
All dwelling units. 46,012,917 100.0 25,635,424 100.0 20,377,493 100.0 
Vacant. . . 3,156,932 6.9 1,110,361 4.3 2,046,571 10.0 
Available. ° 731,282 1.6 414,103 1.6 SALES 1.6 
For rent . . « 516,205 at 276,146 1.1 240,059 ez 
For sale only . 213,077; 0.5 t37, 957 0.5 77,120 0.4 


Home Facilities—One of the most significant of the tabu- 
lations of the housing census is that showing the number of 
home facilities, toilet, bathing, etc., in the dwelling units 
which house the population of the United States—especially 
as the second detailed census of housing, taken in 1950, makes 
possible comparisons with conditions ten years earlier. Figures 
are presented in Table XI for selected items from the list of 
home facilities covered by the questions on the housing census 
schedule. 

In 1950, 30,614,000 homes, or 72.6% of the total, reported 
flush toilets inside the structure and for the exclusive use of 
the household, compared with 20,755,000, or 60.3%, in 1940. 
In addition 1,686,000 families in 1950 and 1,703,000 in 1940 
(mainly in urban areas, where multifamily structures are 
common) reported flush toilets shared with other households. 
The percentage having flush toilets for exclusive use in urban 
areas in 1950 was 86.9, compared with 55.6 in rural-nonfarm 
areas and 28.8 in rural-farm areas. 

The number of families having installed bathtub or shower 
for exclusive use in 1950 was 29,640,000, or 70.6% of the total, 
compared with 56.9% in 1940. Again the urban area showed a 
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Facility 
All occupied dwelling units 


Toilet facilities 
‘Number reporting eo ach Ces Ge hee a 
Flush toilet inside structure, exclusive use 
Flush toilet inside, shared . . 


. 


Other toilet facilities (including privy) .. - 


No toilet facilities . . 


Bathing facilities 

Noumberifeporting 9. «0 = « « © 0 « « 

Installed bathtub or shower, exclusive use . 

Installed bathtub or shower, shared . 

No bathtub or shower Sine ents 

Refrigeration equipment 

Number reporting ; 

Mechanical . 


Number reporting 
With radio . 
No radio . 


Television 
Number reporting 
With television 
No television . . . 
All dwelling units 


Electric lighting 
Number reporting eae 
With electric lighting 
No electric lighting . 


CENSUS DATA, U.S. 


Table XI,—Toilet and Other Facilities in Occupied Dwelling Units in the Uses 


1950 total 1950 urban 1950 rural-nonfarm 
Number Rete Number Pct, Number Pct. 
ots 42,520,000 _ 28,108,000 _— 8,518,000 _— 
5 42,169,000 100.0 27,882,000 100.0 8,448,000 100.0 
° 30,614,000 72.6 24,241,000 86.9 4,693,000 55.6 
io 1,686,000 4.0 1,521,000 5.5: 142,000 eZ 
. 9,177,000 21.8 1,949,000 7.0 3,370,000 39.9 
5 692,000 1.6 171,000 0.6 243,000 229, 
ie 42,007,000 100.0 27,793,000 100.0 8,402,000 100.0 
oume 29,640,000 70.6 23,275,000 83.7 4,590,000 54.6 
40 1,557,000 oe 1,403,000 5.0 135,000 1.6 
once 10,810,000 257 3,115,000 Ue? 2,678,000 43.8 
41,903,000 100.0 27,725,000 100.0 8,393,000 100.0 
33,521,000 80.0 23,983,000 86.5 6,015,000 717 
4,495,000 10.7 2,536,000 9.1 1,097,000 13.1 
234,000 0.6 67,000 0.2 31,000 0.4 
3,653,000 8.7 1,139,000 4.1 1,250,000 14.9 
ae 41,932,050 100.0 27,810,000 100.0 8,362,000 100.0 
oo 40,093,000 95.6 26,941,000 96.9 7,790,000 93.2 
1,839,000 4.4 868,000 Sel 572,000 6.8 
Sate 41,704,000 100.0 27,644,000 100.0 8,382,000 100.0 
c 5,120,000 123) 4,376,000 15.8 571,000 6.8 
36,584,000 87.7 23,268,000 84.2 7,772,000 93.2 
45,875,000 —_— 29,256,000 _— 10,134,000 _— 
ages 44,942,000 100.0 28,763,000 100.0 9,824,000 100.0 
42,264,000 94.0 28,445,000 98.9 8,883,000 90.4 
cin 2,678,000 6.0 319,000 1.1 941,000 9.6 


1950 ru 
Number 


5,894,000 


5,838,000 
1,680,000 
23,000 
3,858,000 
277,000 


5,812,000 
1,776,000 

19,000 
4,017,000 


5,785,000 
3,524,000 
862,000 
136,000 
1,263,000 


5,761,000 
5,362,000 
399,000 


5,717,000 

174,000 
5,543,000 
6,485,000 


ral-farm 
Pct. 


1940 total 

Number Pots 

34,854,532 _ 
34,391,126 100.0 
20,755,043 60.3 
1,703,051 5.0 
11,065,683 S2.2 
867,349 2.5 
34,288,827 100.0 
19,494,859 56.9 
1,618,233 47 
13,175,735 38.4 
34,205,414 100.0 
15,093,346 44.3 
9,253,063 Q7A 
494,421 1.4 
9,364,584 27.4 
33,890,506 100.0 
28,048,219 82.8 
5,842,287 17-2 

37,325,470 —_ 
36,746,761 100.0 
28,915,486 78.7 
7,831,275 2a 


*Figures based on a sample tabulation. 


considerably higher percentage, namely, 83.7, with 54.6% for 
the rural-nonfarm area and 30.6% for the rural-farm. And 
likewise there were considerable numbers of installations, espe- 
cially in urban places, which were shared by two or more 
households. 

The percentage of families (occupied dwelling units) which 
reported mechanical refrigeration increased from 44.1 in 1940 
to 80.0 in 1950, with an urban-rural differential somewhat less 
marked than that noted with respect to flush toilet and bathtub, 
the percentages being 86.5 for urban, 71.7 for rural-nonfarm 
and 60.9 for rural-farm. Ice refrigerators, the only other item 
of importance on this list, were most common in the farm areas, 
where they were reported by 14.9% of the families, and least 
important in urban areas, though even there they were reported 
by 9.1% of the families. 

Radio distribution had reached the point, even in 1940, 
where 82.8% of the families had a radio set. This figure was 
increased to 95.6% in 1950, leaving only 4.4% of the families 
without a radio. 

Television, on the other hand, came onto the market in 
quantity after 1940, so that the figure of 5,120,000 families 
(12.3% of the total) with television may be considered to 
measure the growth during the decade. The urban-rural distribu- 
tion of the total percentage was as follows: urban, 15.8; rural- 
nonfarm, 6.8; and rural-farm, 3.0. 

Electric lighting is perhaps the most significant of all the 
“facilities” listed in the census, especially since the current 
supplied for lighting is practically always available also for 
the operation of various items of household and farm equip- 
ment. The reports on electric lighting were tabulated for all 
dwelling units, including those vacant, rather than for occupied 
units alone. The numbers shown in Table XI are therefore a 
little too large to represent actual families or households 
having electric current available, but the percentages may be 
compared roughly with those shown for the other facilities. 
The percentage of all dwelling units having electric lighting 
increased from 78.7 in 1940 (already higher than the percent- 
age for any other listed facility except radio) to 94.0 in 
1950, again with relatively favourable showing for the rural- 
farm areas, which reported 77.7% with electricity, compared 
with 98.9% for urban areas. 


Dwelling Units by Monthly Rental.—In Table XII the 
renter-occupied dwelling units in urban and rural-farm areas of 
the United States are classified according to monthly rent paid 
in 1950 and r94o. (Farm dwelling units are excluded from this 
table by reason of difficulty in separating either value or 
rental value of farm homes from the remainder of the farm 
property.) The median rental of nonfarm homes increased from 
$21 in 1940 to $35 in 1950, or by more than 66%, which is not 
far different from the increase in the cost of living—though 
one would have expected, as a result of the widespread rent 
control, that increase in rents would have fallen far short of 
the general increase. 


Table XIl.—Monthly Rent of Urban and Rural-Nonfarm Renter- 
Occupied Dwelling Units in the United States 


1950 1940 
Contract monthly rent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
All renter-occupied 
dwelling units. . . 17,098,000 _ 16,334,937 _— 
Number reporting* . . . 15,422,000 100.0 16,177,770 100.0 
Under $10vnaei canner 680,000 44 2,822,402 17.4 
SVOHtOuS I Ac ccnp eteetare nue 580,000 3.8 2,279,797 14.1 
SIS MOST et = 1,598,000 10.4 2,217,466 137 
S20os529/are tents nein 3,070,000 19.9 3,852,730 23.8 
$30 to G39 ces ou cucu 3,090,000 20.0 2,526,102 15.6 
SAO+t0IS 49.00. teene emia 2,540,000 16.5 1,300,080 8.0 
OHO SIOR Gm oO Golo 1,611,000 10.4 570,410 3.5 
POOMO ST Aura ta on sues 1,122,000 fess} 326,662 2.0 
57 DOLD 0.9 sme ner 787,000 5.1 164,301 1.0 
$100 or more. . 343,000 2.2 117,820 0.7 
Average rent. ...... $39 _— $24 _ 
Medianitent "6: er $35 _ $21 = 


*Excludes units occupied rent-free. 


The figures for some of the specific rental classes are more 
significant, perhaps, than the median. Dweiling units renting 
for less than $10 per month, for example, formed 17.4% 
of the total in 1940 but only 4.4% in 1950, while those with 
rent from $10 to $rq4 declined from 14.1% in 1940 to 3.8% 
in 1950. Conversely, units with rent between $40 and $49 
formed 16.5% of the total in 1950, compared with 8.0% in 
1940; and those with rent between $50 and $59 formed 10.4% 
In 1950 as against 3.5% in 1940. 

There were corresponding increases in the reported value of 
owner-occupied homes (following a notable decrease between 
1930 and 1940), but the 1950 tabulations are limited to single- 
family houses, whereas the earlier tables include estimated 
value of the owner-occupied part of larger structures, so that 
close comparison is not possible. (See also ALIENS; BirtTH 


ete ee eee 


STATISTICS; EMPLOYMENT; Housinc; MARRIAGE AND Divorce; 
WacEs AND Hours; WrAtru AND Tcouee DISTRIBUTION a) 


(L. E. T.) 
Centennials: see Catenpar, 1953, page xxii. 


Ceramic Products. ceramic field continued on a high 


plane throughout 1952, despite some curtailment of production 
in the pottery and Hiner fields. Peak markets were again 
the experience of the structural clay products, sanitary ware, 
Structural glass, window glass, refractories and enamelled 
kitchenware and structural porcelain panels. 

Shortages of strategic minerals continued to plague the indus- 
try. Copper and cobalt were virtually unobtainable. Substitutes 
were developed for them, but by the latter part of 1952 some 
manufacturers were beginning to obtain limited quantities of 
these metals. 

New Developments, 1951-52.—A high-voltage bushing was 
developed for use at radio frequency. This bushing was designed 
to operate at 300,000 v. and 18 to 25 kc. Its over-all length was 
about 26 ft. and its weight was more than 6,000 lb. In order 


The volume of manufacturing in the 


| to keep capacitance and electrical losses at a low value, con- 


ventional type construction could not be used. Instead, the 
bushings were filled with gas under pressure. 

Glass container production continued on a high plane. Flat 
glass stayed at a high volume, because of continued heavy 
building construction. (See also GLass.) 

The dinnerware and pottery industry was facing increased 


) competition from foreign producers in addition to some com- 


petition from the plastics industry. Some manufacturers were 
concentrating on innovations in design and multiple unit re- 
placement sets. One of the world’s largest producers of dinner- 


f| ware announced an addition to its industrial capacity. 


There was continued heavy demand for refractory raw ma- 
terials, and action was being taken to improve quality and al- 
leviate shortages. The heavy media process had been applied 
to Austrian magnesite and Philippine chrome ore. The cyanite 
supply, especially that from India, was becoming shorter and 
prices were increasing. This stimulated the use of synthetic 
products. Depletion of diaspore deposits in Missouri was con- 
tinuing at a rapid rate. Steps were taken to increase the supply 


| of calcined South American bauxite for high alumina refrac- 


tories. New sources of raw material were investigated and 
proven for silica brick. Higher quality refractories were in de- 


-mand by the principal consumers in order to insure uninter- 


rupted services of furnaces. A number of different refractories 


were used so that uniform life could be secured in all parts of 


the furnace, which also guarded against shutdowns and lower 
production rates. There was an increase in the use of castable 
and plastic refractories. 

The magnesite industry set a record by producing more than 
400,000 tons of dead-burned magnesite. The treatment of 
crude magnesite by flotation prior to dead-burning was re- 
sumed by Basic Refractories, who put a heavy media plant 
into service in order to separate brucite from gangue. In the 
synthetic field, there were no major changes. All producers 
improved the control of impurities in their products. 

The Structural Clay Products institute announced a new 
brick, SCR Brick, which was said to possess design advantages 
making it competitive with frame construction. 

The Porcelain Enamel institute was actively developing its 
curtain wall project. The use of colours in these wall panels 


promised to give them a favourable competitive position with 


glass and tile. 
Enamelling on aluminum was rapidly assuming manufactur- 
ing importance in the porcelain enamel field. Extensive in- 
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SWEDISH CERAMICS (on table) and Dutch pewter ware (beneath table), 
popular with U.S. tourists in Europe in 1952. Ceramics shown include a 
Gustavsberg bowl (centre), Orrefors glass bottle and vase (left) 


stallations where porcelain enamel formerly could not be used 


_ now became open because of the lighter weight advantage. 


The lightweight aggregates, including expanded clay and 

shale aggregates, cinders, perlite, pumice, slag and vermiculite, 
continued to increase in importance and to expand into new 
uses and markets. Studies of the clays and shales of various 
geographic areas indicated additional sources of raw materials 
for making lightweight aggregates, and a considerable enlarge- 
ment occurred in the body of technical information relating 
to the properties of clays and shales which cause bloating and 
to the technology of expanding them by more or less conven- 
tional procedure. Departing from the latter was a plant at 
Salisbury, N.C., which produced lightweight aggregate from 
clay, using the Dwight-Lloyd sintering process. The waste 
slimes from the washing of land pebble phosphate were sug- 
gested as a raw material for making lightweight aggregate by 
firing. (CRS ERE) 
Cereals: see BARLEY; Corn; Oats; Rice; RyE; WHEAT. 
A self-governing member of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, Ceylon lies southeast of the most southerly 
point of India. Area: 25,332 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 census) 6,657,- 
339; (mid-1951 est.) 7,743,000. Language: mainly Sinhalese 
(69%) and Tamil (21%). Religion: Buddhist (61%), Hindu 
(22%), Moslem (9%) and Christian, mainly Roman Catholic 
(7%). Chief towns (pop., 1946 census): Colombo (cap., 362,- 
000); Jaffna (63,000); Dehiwala-Mt. Lavinia (56,900) ; Kandy 
(51,200); Moratuwa (50,700). Governor general: Lord Soul- 
bury; prime ministers (1952): Don Stephen Senanayake and 
(from March 26) Dudley Senanayake (q.v.). 


Ceylon. 
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History.—The death, following a riding accident, of Don 
Stephen Senanayake, independent Ceylon’s first prime minister, 
occurred on March 22, 1952, and plunged the whole country 
into mourning. Three-quarters of a million people filed past the 
bier, and vast crowds attended the cremation in the centre of 
Colombo. After several days of uncertainty the premier’s son, 
Dudley Senanayake, minister of agriculture in his father’s gov- 
ernment, was appointed prime minister. Parliament was dis- 
solved in April and a general election was held in the following 
month. The omission from the voters’ registers of large num- 
bers of Indians, who had applied for Ceylonese citizenship but 
had not so far been accepted, drew a protest from the govern- 
ment of India; this was rejected and the controversy continued 
to smoulder throughout the year. The elections resulted in a 
decisive victory for the prime minister’s United National party 
and in the weakening of Communist influence. A new govern- 
ment took office on June 2. 

The International bank report, published in September, con- 
tained sharp criticism of government policy on the new state 
industries. Meanwhile Ceylon’s financial position had worsened 
because of a contraction of revenue, and the severe pruning of 
voted expenditure was ordered. An adverse trade balance 
amounted to Rs. 67,000,000 for the first half of the year, com- 
pared with a favourable balance of Rs. 248,000,000 for the 
same period in 1951. To conserve dollars Ceylon imposed re- 
strictions on certain classes of imports from the nonsterling 
area in September, two months before the prime minister went 
to London for the Commonwealth Economic conference. 

The food situation caused acute anxiety during 1952. Because 
of Ceylon’s inability to buy enough rice in Burma and Siam, 
the food minister, Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, was forced to ask 
help from the United Kingdom government in obtaining supplies 
from other sources. Following a visit to Washington, D.C., the 
food minister bought 40,000 tons of rice from the United 
States and the rice situation was thus made secure until early 
1953. Great efforts were also made to increase domestic rice 
production. 

Illicit immigration into Ceylon from India was an important 
police problem and the army was called in to assist in making 
arrests. In September a trade delegation led by R. G. Senana- 
yake, minister of commerce, visited Peking to further Ceylon’s 
policy, strongly criticized in the west, of trading with China. 
Imports from Japan increased substantially during the year. 
In February an Indo-Ceylonese trade agreement covering the 
year 1952 was signed in Colombo. 

In March an event of great religious significance to Buddhists 
took place at Kandy: in the Temple of the Tooth, before a com- 
pany that included 100 Burmese on a special pilgrimage from 
Rangoon, the sacred tooth relic was exposed. (Jo. Hn.) 

Education.—Schools (1949): Sinhalese and Tamil government and as- 
sisted 5,610, pupils 1,010,184; central and English 631, pupils 237,678. 
Technical college (1949-50), students 1,969. Teacher’s training colleges 


(1949) 20, students, primary 1,653, secondary 222, post graduate 68. 
University (1949-50), students 1,850. 


Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1951-52 est.) revenue Rs. 896,000,000, 
expenditure Rs. 886,000,000; (1952-53 est.) revenue Rs. 904,000,000, 
expenditure Rs. 939,000,000. Gross national debt (Sept. 1950) Rs. 56r1,- 
400,000. Currency circulation (Aug. 1952): Rs. 362,000,000. Bank de- 
posits (July 1952) Rs. §54,000,000.*Monetary unit: rupee, with an 
exchange rate of Rs. 13.33 to the pound and Rs. 4.775 to the U.S. dollar. 


Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports Rs. 1.559,000,000, exports Rs. 1,904,- 
000,000. Main sources of imports (1951): U.K. 22%; Burma 15%; 
India 12%; Australia 8%. Main destinations of domestic exports: U.K. 
32%; U.S. 11%; Australia 7%; Canada 4%. Main imports: rice, cotton 
piece goods and sugar. Main exports: tea, rubber and coconut oil. 


Transport and Communications—Roads (1949): 6,535 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 32,500; commercial 14,800. Railways 
(1949) 896 mi.; passengers (1949) 26,700,000; freight goods (1949-50) 
1,350,000 metric tons. Air transport (1950): passenger-miles 6,152,000; 
cargo, ton-miles 73,000. Telephones (1951): 16,860. Radio receiving set 
licences (1950): 28,000. 


Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons): 


tea (1950) 
paddy (1951) 315,000; cassava (1950) 


185,000; 


138,900; rice, 
sweet potatoes and 
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yams (1950) 59,000; millet (1948) 10,000. Copra exports (1951) 36,900 
metric tons. Livestock (Sept. 1951): cattle 1,072,000; sheep 51,000; pigs 
(1950) 104,000; buffaloes (1948) 658,000; goats (1950) 370,000. Coco- 
nut oil exports (1951) 111,500 metric tons. 


Industry.—Fuel and power: manufactured gas (1951) 9,260,000 cu.m.; 
electricity (1951) 106,600,000 kw.hr, Raw materials (metric tons); rub- 
ber (1951) 108,000; graphite (exports, 1949) 12,434; salt (1949) 28,775. 


Chad: sce FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 

Chambers of Commerce: see SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
Wes: 

Chamoun, Camille: see SHamun (CHAMoUN), CAMILLE. 
Channel Islands: see CoMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS; GREAT 
Britain & NORTHERN IRELAND, UNITED KINGDOM OF. 


» (1896- i, USaasectes 
Chapman, Oscar Littleton tary of the interior, was 
born on Oct. 22 in Omega, Va., and graduated from Randolph- 
Macon academy in Bedford, Va. He served in the navy in 
World War I and studied at the University of Denver, Colo., the 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, and at Westminster 
law school in Denver, where he received a law degree in 1929. 
He was chairman of the Colorado Child Welfare committee and 
later president of the Colorado state board of control. In May 
1933 he was appointed assistant secretary of the interior. He 
was a member of President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s so-called 
“little cabinet,” and for a dozen years supervised at one time or 
another virtually all the interior department activities. In Dec. 
1949 he became secretary of the interior. In Feb. 1951 he an- 
nounced the resignation of the director of the national park 
service, Newton B. Drury, who had four years until retirement. 
Drury said Chapman forced him out; he had opposed Chapman’s 
plan to build hydroelectric and irrigation dams in Dinosaur Na- 
tional monument in Utah and Colorado. 

Chapman, a long-time friend of Adlai E. Stevenson, was re- 
ported to have sought the vice-presidential nomination during 
the Democratic convention in July 1952, but Stevenson chose 
Sen. John Sparkman (g.v.) as his running mate. 


Charge Account: see Consumer CRepIT. 

Charles Hayden Foundation: see Socteties anp Assocta- 
TIONS, U.S. 

Cheese: see Datry Propucts. 


Chemistry Bond Lengths.—It had long been known that the 
* carbon-carbon distance in ethane is 1.55 angstrom 
units and in ethylene 1.32 A. Just as benzene had been shown to 
be a true hexagon with bond lengths of 1.39 A, so it had been 
assumed that naphthalene and anthracene would be composed 
of true hexagons. J. M. Robertson (England), however, demon- 
strated that significant deviations exist. He made very accurate 
measurements of C—C distances in these two hydrocarbons from 
electron density maps and triple Fourier analyses, with these 
findings. For naphthalene the bond distance of C;—C, (also 
C,.—C; and Ciu,—Cga) is 1.395 A; Ci—Cgay-t-420 As C,—Ce 
1.363 A. It is particularly significant to compare C,;—C, with 
C;—Cs since these are equivalent positions in the two fused 
hexagons. For anthracene he found these values: C,;— Co, 1.368 
A; C;—Ca, 1.359 A; Co— Coa, 1.424 A; Coa— Co, 1.383 A-Co— Cas 
1.393 A; Coa—Ci, 1.414 A; Ce—C;, 1.389 A; Coa—Cioa, 1.4309 A. 

lon Exchange Separation of Rare Metals.—F. H. Spedding, 
E. I. Fulmer and co-workers (Iowa State college, Ames, Ia.) de- 
veloped an efficient scheme for separation of some of the dif- 
ficultly separable rare earths, namely, by use of the high-capa- 
city resin Nalcite HCR and 0.1% citrate solutions. Gram quan- 
tities of the elements holmium, erbium and dysprosium were 
obtained in this way. 

The ion exchange resin Dowex-5o0 was used by L. B. Werner 
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and I. Perlman (University of California, Berkeley, Calif.) for 
the similar separation of americium from curium in the first 
isolation of curium. The latter metal was obtained in microgram 
quantity by neutron irradiation of americium. W. E. Brown and 
William Rieman ITI (Rutgers university, New Brunswick, N.J.) 
also reported the use of ion-exchange methods for the separation 
of titanium, zirconium and thorium. 


Metal Hydrides. —H. I. Schlesinger and collaborators at 
The University of Chicago prepared hydrides of zinc and cad- 
mium by interaction of dialkylzinc or dialkylcadmium with 
lithium aluminum hydride, LiAlH,, in ether. Zinc hydride, 
ZnH2, was found to be a white, nonvolatile solid. It turned 
gray in a day or two, presumably because of slight dissociation 
into the elements. Freshly prepared material did not react with 
air and reacted only slowly with water. It absorbed diborane to 
yield zinc borohydride, Zn(BH,)s. 


Cadmium hydride was unstable, but at —78° C. it could be 
maintained. On warming to 2° C. it suddenly decomposed. At- 
tempts to prepare beryllium and magnesium hydrides in this way 
were partly successful. The compounds were formed but the 
investigators were unable to remove all the ether (solvent) 
from the preparations. 


Borazole.—In 1926 the German chemists A. Stock and 
E. Pohland allowed diborane and ammonia to interact. An 


i adduct, B2Hs (NHs3)2, was formed at low temperature and it lost 


hydrogen at 180° C. to yield borazole, B3N3Hs. This substance 


) was a colourless liquid boiling at 53° C. and melting at —58° C. 
| The structure assigned was a six-membered ring like benzene, 
with B and N atoms alternating. For this reason, and because 


the physical properties somewhat resemble benzene, it was 
nicknamed “inorganic benzene.”” Chemically, however, there is 
no resemblance since water decomposes it with formation of 
boric acid, ammonia and hydrogen. 


D. L. Coursen and J. L. Hoard (Cornell university, Ithaca, 
N.Y.) made careful X-ray diffraction measurements in 1952 of 
the bond lengths in B-trichloroborazole. Results proved that 
the B and N atoms were planar and that its molecular con- 
figuration closely resembled that of the benzene analog, sym- 
trichlorobenzene. The bond distances found were B—N 1.41 A 
and B—Cl 1.76 A. The bond angles were about 120°. R. L. Pease 
of Atomic Energy Research establishment, Harwell, Eng., also 
was active in this field. 


Aluminum Chloride.— Claims and counterclaims had appeared 
in the past regarding possible interaction of dry hydrogen 
chloride and dry aluminum chloride. To settle this question, 
H. C. Brown and H. W. Pearsall (Wayne university, Detroit, 
Mich.) demonstrated nonreaction. Hence, the acid HAICl, is 
nonexistent as such, although derivatives of it seem to be well 
authenticated. 


Brown and Pearsall’s work also showed that nothing hap- 
pened between toluene and pure aluminum chloride at either 
—8o0° C. or o° C. unless a trace of water was present; but at 
—8o0° C. with water present the aluminum chloride dissolved 
to give a brilliant green solution. One part of hydrogen chloride 
was taken up for each part of aluminum chloride dissolved. The 
green complex possessed the structure (CHsCsHs)* AlCli.~ In 
other words, it was a carbonium salt of the hypothetical 
HAICh. 


At —4s° C. a yellow complex was formed, (CH3CsHe)* 
(Al,Cl;)~, involving two parts of aluminum chloride. The com- 
plexes which form in the course of Friedel-Crafts reactions are 
regarded as related. The investigators proposed that the high 
solubility of aluminum chloride in these complexes is due to 
further complexing, yielding substances with this general for- 
mula: (ArH2)+ (AlCl,nAICl;)~, wherein ArH is an aromatic 
hydrocarbon. Also, they suggested that these complexes play 
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HIGH-PRESSURE STRUCTURE at the coal-hydrogenation plant opened by the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. at Institute, W.Va., in 1952. It was the first 
commercial plant to use coal as a raw material for producing chemicals 


an important role in most Friedel-Crafts reactions by supply- 
ing a highly polar medium in which the ionic intermediates 
may form and react. 


Paraffin Adducts.— The inertness of paraffins is well known. 
It was surprising, therefore, when it was learned that they 
formed crystalline adducts with urea and thiourea. One of the ~ 
most recent of the many investigations on this topic was that 
of R. W. Schiessler and D. Flitter of Pennsylvania State col- 
lege, State College, Pa. They found that pentane or hexane 
did nothing, but that unbranched alkanes, heptane and above, 
readily formed crystalline complexes with urea at 25° C. Branch- 
ing and terminal phenyl groups interfered with this addition, 
since 2,2,4-trimethylpentane, 7-methyltridecane, 3-ethyltetra- 
cosane and 1-phenyloctane failed to react. If the unbranched 
chain of an alkylbenzene was sufficiently long (as in 1-phenyl- 
eicosane) then addition did occur. 


Thiourea was found even to add to many branched paraffins 
and cycloalkanes: neopentane, 3-ethyltetracosane, cyclopentane, 
cyclohexane, but not to others: 5-butylnonane, 3-methylhep- 
tane, 1-phenyloctane. They found that complexes will form if 
the cross-sectional dimensions of two of the three axes of the 
hydrocarbon is about 5.8 X 6.8 A. 


D. Swern and W. S. Port (Eastern Regional Research labora- 
tory, Wyndmoor, Pa.) employed urea complexes to recover 
vinyl palmitate (monomer) from partly polymerized material, 
and to separate vinyl pelargonate from cross-linking contami- 
nants. The ingredients were mixed in methanol solution and the 
complex precipitated directly. To remove urea from the complex 
one only needed to add water and the urea dissolved. 

Acetylenic Compounds in Nature.—In 1950 N. A. Sérensen 


(Sweden) found that polyacetylenic compounds were isolable 
from several genera of Compositae. Extending this work, Mar- 
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jorie Anchel (the New York Botanical Garden, New York, 
N.Y.) found that acetylenic compounds were also obtainable 
from fungi, from culture liquids of different species of Basi- 
diomycetes. The presence of groupings such as -C=C—C= 
C—C=C-—CH=CH— or —C=C—C=C—C=C— were 
strongly supported by ultra-violet absorption spectra and 
other evidence. 


Soil Conditioners. — Much industrial interest was aroused in 
1952 in the field of soil conditioning in view of the announce- 
ment, notably by Monsanto Chemical company, St. Louis, Mo., 
that small amounts of certain polymeric substances when mixed 
with a clay soil were capable of imparting structural strength 
and workability to the moist soil. Trade names such as Krilium, 
Merloam, Acrylon and Fluffium appeared. One of these prod- 
ucts is the sodium salt of hydrolyzed polyacrylonitrile. Another 
is a modified vinyl acetate and maleic compound. In powder 
form 1 lb. of material is recommended to treat about 200 sq.ft. 
of soil. It seemed that this might be a growing area of agricul- 
tural chemistry. 


Ring Contraction During Reduction.—The Clemmenson re- 
duction of ketones by zinc amalgam and hydrochloric acid is an 
established way to replace the keto oxygen by hydrogen. An 
example is the conversion of acetophenone into ethylbenzene. 
N. J. Leonard and co-workers (University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill.) found remarkable peculiarities in this reaction. In hetero- 
cyclic ketones wherein the keto group is attached to a carbon 
atom holding a ring nitrogen or sulphur atom, Leonard found 
many examples where ring contraction occurred during reduction 
of the ketone under Clemmenson conditions. Thus, a seven- 
membered ring changed to six, and a six-membered to five. An 
eight-membered ring did not change to seven, but instead be- 
came acyclic. This example was the change of 1,2-dimethyl-r1- 
aza-3-octanone into N-methyloctylamine. 


Dihydropyran.— This compound had become an industrially 
important chemical a few years before, stemming from its 
synthesis from tetrahydrofurfuryl alcohol by catalytic dehydro- 
genation over hot alumina. 


Alkoxy derivatives of dihydropyran were prepared in 1952 by 
chemists (C. W. Smith, D. G. Norton, S. A. Ballard) at Shell 
Development Co., Emeryville, Calif., but the method did not 
use either dihydropyran itself or its precursor. Instead, vinyl 
ethers were added to acrolein by heating the mixture in a nickel- 
lined bomb at 185° C. for 1 hr. Alcohols and carboxylic acids 
add to the double bond of these compounds in the same manner 
as to dihydropyran. 


Acrolein was found to add not only to vinyl ethers but also 
to styrene (at 155° C.), acrylic esters (180° C.) and isobutylene 
(220° C.). Six-membered O-heterocyclic compounds were formed 
from each. These new classes of compounds opened the way 
to many new synthetic operations. 


lsonicotinic Acid.— Until 1952 this compound had no im- 
portant uses. The acid is made by oxidizing a methylpyridine 
(gamma picoline) which occurs in coal-tar bases. An important 
new use appeared when it was discovered that toward test 
animals certain of its derivatives displayed antitubercular 
activity in vivo far in excess of any other known substance. 
Isonicotinic hydrazide was particularly effective. The acid 
itself was not active. 


Search for this compound started with the finding by V. 
Chorine (France) in 1945 that nicotinamide showed some tuber- 
culostatic activity whereas nicotinic acid did not. Although both 
the amide and the acid are active as vitamins it was apparent 
that the tuberculostatic activity must be independent of vitamin 
activity. H. H. Fox of Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nutley, N.J., 
prepared several related compounds containing the pyridine 
nucleus and had them tested. 3-Aminoisonicotinic acid was one 
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of these. Although its in vivo antitubercular activity was only 
half that of nicotinamide it was the first compound encountered 
which displayed activity in the isonicotinic series. The hydrazide 
mentioned above was tested in a logical extension of this work. 
In mouse infections it was effective at %3 the dose required for 
streptomycin. Also it protected mice against tuberculosis in an 
unusually low dosage range (ro mg. per kilogram per day). In 
view of the encouraging preliminary work with humans, many 
pharmaceutical houses were engaged actively on the tuber- 
culosis problem. Search was largely empirical and many closely 
related compounds were found to be ineffective. For example, 
although hydrazine and hydroxylamine are closely related sub- 
stances, T. S. Gardner of Hoffmann-LaRoche showed that 
isonicotinohydroxamic acid showed no antitubercular activity. 


Cortisone.—Interest in production of this steroid continued 
unabated. Merck’s production, starting with deoxycholic acid 
from ox bile, was such that its price was lowered in 1952 to 
$9.60 per gram wholesale. The Upjohn company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., became an important contender for part of the cortisone 
market by discovering biochemical methods of oxygenating 
the important C-11 carbon of steroids. A patent for this process 
was issued to H. C. Murray and D. H. Peterson. Thus, the 
bio-oxidation of progesterone to 11a-hydroxyprogesterone was 
accomplished with Rhizopus arrhizus. Moulds of the Mucorales 
order were used to promote oxidations at C-11 on other steroids. 


Carl Djerassi, H. J. Reingold and G. Rosenkranz of Syntex, 
Mexico City, Mex., found that hecogenin was a steroid con- 
taining a keto group at C-12 which occurred in many of the 
A gave indigenous to Mexico, southwestern U.S. and east Africa. 
To transfer the keto group from C-12 to C-11 these chemists 
brominated the compound, hydrolyzed the product (an acyloin), 
then oxidized it to the 11,12 diketo structure with bismuth 
oxide, and preferentially reduced the last to the 11-keto com- 
pound, from which cortisone was obtained by established pro- 
cedures. 


Terramycin.—This broad spectrum antibiotic, prepared in 
culture broths of Streptomyces rimosus, was isolated in 1951 
in pure form by a group of chemists at Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. It is a pale yellow solid melting with decom- 
position at 184° C. but the anhydrous material retains four- 
fifths of its antibiotic activity after six days at 105° C. It gives 
salts with both acids and bases, hence it is amphoteric. 


With the pure substance available, work on its structure 
progressed rapidly with the result that the complete structure 
was announced in 1952. F. A. Hochstein, C. R. Stephens, L. H. 
Conover, P. P. Regna, R. Pasternack, K. J. Brunings (all of 
Pfizer) and R. B. Woodward (Harvard university, Cambridge, 
Mass.) was the team making the announcement. The methods 
used were degradation processes in both acid and alkaline solu- 
tions, caustic fusion, reduction, and distillation with zine dust. 


The structure assigned carries a naphthacene skeleton. Jus 
as anthracene is composed of three linear fused benzene rings 
naphthacene is composed of four. Attached at various position 
to this ring system are amide, amine, phenolic, alcoholic an 
keto groups. It may be named 2,4a,5,7,12-pentahydroxy-1-di 
methylamino-1 1-methyl-4,6-diketo-1,4,4a,12a,6,11,11a,12-octa 
hydro-3-naphthacenecarbonamide and this structure is sup 
ported by these facts. For convenience, the four rings will b 
referred to as A,B,C,D. Ring A carries the amine group, an 
ring D at the other end is phenolic. One double bond is in A 
one in B and three (aromatic) in D. 


If terramycin is first reduced by zinc and acetic acid (es 
sentially removing the amine group and the hydroxyl at 4a) an 
then is dry-distilled with zinc dust, naphthacene is obtained 
thereby proving the nature of the skeleton. Acid treatmen 
causes dehydration at 11,11a and induces opening of the B rin 


By oe the 4a,5 bond (a 8-diketone) to form ‘ ‘apoterramy- 
| cin,” containing a lactone structure which involves the enol at 
| 5 and the 12-hydroxyl. 


i The structure is consistent also with the products of alkaline 
i degradation. Only the D ring survives this treatment. The 
‘products formed (such as 5- Madrore -4-carboxy-3-methylinda- 
hal 2-acetic acid [or “‘terracinoic acid”] and 6- acetylsalicylic 

acid) contain a salicylic acid moiety which would be expected 
because of the 6-keto and 7-hydroxy groups in the structure of 
terramycin. To explain formation of these compounds it was 
; assumed that salicylic acid carrying this substituent next to the 
jacid group, — C(CHs)(OH) — CH(CHO) — COOH, was an inter- 
mediate. The indanone ring of terracinoic acid then resulted by 
jan aldehyde condensation para to the phenolic group. 


4 


Complete proof of structure awaited synthesis but the essen- 
\tialaccuracy seemed firmly entrenched with the existing evidence. 
Model Penicillin Systems.—J. C. Sheehan and collaborators 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology were active in syn- 
thesizing compounds containing the ring system found in peni- 
cillin. In the key step, phthalimidoacetyl chloride was made to 
interact under conditions of high dilution with 2-phenyl-2- 
hthiazoline in the presence of triethylamine. Essentially, this 
was a means of fusing the 8-lactam ring such as is present in 
| penicillin to the thiazole nucleus. 


Triethylamine was known to extract the elements of hydrogen 
chloride from substituted acetyl chlorides to give ketenes (as 
their dimers). Possibly phthalimidoacetyl chloride, 
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‘was thus converted into phthalimidoketene, 
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Mf so, it would then add directly to the C=N double bond of 


{ 


the Bee zoline. 


! Extending this plan, Sheehan found that succinimidoacetyl 
‘chloride could also be used. The product from this reaction, on 
treatment with dilute base, underwent hydrolysis to open the 
jimide ring without disturbing the lactam ring. This gave rise 
jto a side chain resembling those in natural penicillins. Next, the 
ithiazoline nucleus was modified to hold dimethyl and carboxy 
Hgroups. Except for the phenyl group which was necessarily 
‘present in this work the thiazoline nucleus now was identical 
jto that in natural penicillin. This compound also condensed 
jacceptably with succinimidoacetyl chloride. 

 Morphine.—In 1952 Marshall Gates of the University of 
*Rochester, N.Y., announced the complete synthesis of morphine 
jstarting with naphthalene. From it, 2,6-naphthalenediol was 
dprepared. One of the two hydroxy groups was protected by 
\benzoylation, then attack at the other position by nitrous acid 
yielded r-nitroso-6-benzoxy-2-naphthol from which yellow 
6- benzoxy-1,2-naphthoquinone and eventually 6-benzoxy-1,2- 
idimethoxy- naphthalene were obtained. After removal of he 
benzoyl groups, repetition of the above steps yielded 1,2- 
{dimethoxy-5,6-naphthoquinone. Ethyl cyanoacetate condensed 


{at position 8 of this compound, thus inserting the 8-cyanomethyl 


1 This compound was now heated with butadiene at 85° C. for 
{two days to produce a phenanthraquinone from the naphtho- 
{quinone. Morphine had long been known to possess a hydro- 
‘genated tricyclic phenanthrene skeleton and this step of Diels- 
Alder addition created it. With phenanthrene numbering, the 
jcyanomethyl group was at 4a and the two quinone groups at 
}9,10. 
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The next step involved hydrogenation of the quinone at 10, 
then ring closure of this group with the cyano group to form 
a cyclic amide. Reduction of the other quinone oxygen (at 9) 
was next achieved, following which the amide carbonyl was 
reduced to amine by lithium aluminum hydride and methylated 
on the nitrogen. The resulting base was the same as one ob- 
tained by hydrogenating 8-dihydrothebainone (from thebaine), 
then methylating, tosylating and detosylating with hot colli- 
dine. This proved unequivocally that the attachment of the 
N-containing chain of morphine was at the 4a-phenanthrene 
position (the C-13 morphine position). 

This racemic base was now separated into its optically active, 
dextrorotatory component. The double bond from the butadiene 
adduct was hydrogenated with aqueous sulphuric acid and partly 
demethylated (ether to phenol). The secondary alcohol group 
created by hydration of the double bond was now oxidized to 
ketone. The next step was bromination. This not only substi- 
tuted at 4 because of the phenolic hydroxyl at position 1, but 
also formed a double bond (by substitution and elimination of 
HBr) next to the ketone group. Another change also happened 
which was welcome but most unexpected, namely, inversion of 
asymmetry at the C-14 position to align it stereochemically to 
morphine. 


Three steps took this compound to codeine: hydrogenation, 
bromination with three parts of bromine (which step caused the 
ether-type ring closure between positions 1 and 12), and re- 
duction with lithium aluminum hydride (keto to alcohol, and 
replacement of Br by H). 


Hydrolysis of codeine to morphine would have been a 
stumbling block, since the usual means of cleavage of ethers 
such as by mineral acids tend to destroy the morphine molecule. 
In 1951, however, H. Rapoport (University of California, 
Berkeley) discovered that heating of codeine with pyridine 
hydrochloride at 220° C. gave rise to morphine, hence this 
completed the synthesis. 


Amino Acids and Peptides.— Perhaps the most outstanding 
work in this field was that of F. Sanger (Cambridge university) 
who completed the problem of the structure of insulin. Two or 
three years earlier this problem would have been regarded as 
incapable of solution, but Sanger developed an approach which 
was simple, logical and convincing. As a result of this work, 
insulin appears to be composed of four long polypeptide chains, 
held together by the disulphide linkages of cystine. Two of these 
four chains are identical and have glycine end groups. The 
other two also are identical to each other and have a terminal 
phenylalanine residue. These end groups were protected and 
labelled by 2,4-dinitrophenyl groups, inserted by use of 2,4- 
dinitro-1-fluorobenzene and mild alkali. Then the disulphide 
linkages were broken and oxidized by performic acid (a peroxide) 
and the fragments were collected into acidic and basic fractions. 
The order of the amino acid constituents in the basic fraction 
was previously announced. The work during 1952 completed 
the task by studying the acidic fraction. It was broken up into 
dipeptides and tripeptides by controlled enzymatic hydrolysis, 
and in these the amino acid sequence was recognizable. Thus 
the entire arrangement of 21 amino acids in this fraction was 
established, the order of the last to units being valine, serine, 
alanine, cystine, cystine, glutamic acid (amide form), glutamic 
acid, valine, isoleucine and glycine. 

Sanger’s method was used by J. F. Carson (Western Regional 
Research laboratory, Albany, Calif.) in determining the nature 
of the free amino groups in the antibiotic “subtilin.” These 
were lysine and two sulphur-containing acids, CsH¢S(NH2)>- 
(COOH). and CsHsS(N He2)2(COOH)>. 

In the field of synthetic polypeptides, H. Leuchs discovered 
in 1906 a novel synthesis which had recently been used exten- 
sively. He converted the amino group of glycine to a urethan 
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by reaction with ethyl chloroformate, and then changed it into 
a cyclic acid anhydride, best called azasuccinic anhydride, by 
reaction with thionyl chloride. (The prefix aza tells that one 
of the CH» groups of succinic anhydride is replaced by NH.) 
Reaction with water converted the anhydride into the polypep- 
tide related to glycine, as carbon dioxide was evolved. Occasional 
interest in this reaction was maintained between the years 
1906 and 1939; then there was nothing for eight years until a 
brief communication by R. B. Woodward and C. H. Schram 
(Harvard university) appeared to rediscover this synthesis of 
polypeptides. The publicity which attended this communication 
served to precipitate a flood of papers on polypeptide syntheses, 
not only from universities but also from industrial laboratories. 
This interest may have stemmed from the possible film and fibre- 
forming properties of these synthetic polypeptides. The extent 
of this interest may be judged by listing some of the workers 
who reported on polypeptides from azasuccinic anhydrides in 
1051-52: F. Wessely (Vienna), E. Katchalski (Rehovot, Israel), 
W. E. Hanby (Courtaulds Ltd., Maidenhead, Eng.), H. Tani 
(Japan), M. A. Stahmann (University of Wisconsin, Madison), 
A. C. Farthing (Imperial Chemical Industries, London), M. 
Frankel (Jerusalem), K. Hofmann (University of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.), H. W. Jones (Western Regional Research laboratory) 
W. W. Prichard (E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del.). 

To produce polypeptides by the Leuchs method, amino acids 
themselves were necessary. C. D. Hurd, C. M. Buess and L. 
Bauer of Northwestern university, Evanston, Ill., discovered a 
new method, starting with malonic acid. This was converted to 
a derivative with hydroxylamine and rearranged. Polypeptides 
precipitated on heating aqueous solutions of the hydroxamic 
salts. Azasuccinic anhydrides were probably formed transiently. 
These polypeptides were insoluble in aqueous solutions but were 
partially or totally soluble in ethanol, formic acid, cresol, 
pyridine and dimethylformamide. 

Protein studies were also numerous, and one of these will be 
mentioned. I. M. Klotz, R. K. Burkhard and J. M. Urquhart 
(Northwestern university) found that- on the alkaline side 
(above pu of 7) human albumin reacts in a specific manner with 
para (but not ortho) dimethylaminoazobenzene-sulphonates, 
-carboxylates, -phosphonates or -arsonates. The method was 
spectrophotometric, involving a comparison of optical den- 
sities. The nitrogen of the dimethylamino group was involved 
in a linkage with the protein, and experiments with modified 
proteins suggested that the tyrosine residues in human albumin 
completed this link. A bond was formed also between the anionic 
(negative) end of the azo dye and the cationic sites of the protein. 
Since the para but not the ortho compounds were effective it 
was reasoned that the relative distances separating the di- 
methylamino and sulphonate groups could be regarded as a 
yardstick for measuring certain distances in the albumin mole- 
cule. Thus, some side chains from tyrosine residues must be 12 
to 13 A away from certain cationic locations. (See also Bro- 
CHEMISTRY; CHEMOTHERAPY; PHysICS; VITAMINS AND NuwutTRI- 
TION.) 


BrsLioGRAPHY.—Chemical Abstracts, vol. 46; Chem. Eng. News, vol. 
30; J. Am. Chem. Soc., vol. 74; J. Chem, Soc. (1952). (CDs Eur) 


Chemotherapy Probably the most important and inter- 
* esting drugs introduced during 1952 were 
isonicotinyl hydrazine (isoniazid) and its close relatives, 1-iso- 
nicotinyl 2-isopropyl hydrazine (iproniazid) and isonicotinyl- 
glucosyl-hydrazine. The development of these isonicotinic acid 
hydrazides was stimulated by the demonstration that the sulfone 
drugs and tibione possessed therapeutic value in the treatment 
of tuberculosis and leprosy. Search for more active related 
compounds led to the isonicotinic hydrazides. In the test tube, 
these isonicotinic acid derivatives showed themselves to be sev- 


eral times more potent in antituberculosis activity than p-ami 
salicylic acid (PAS) and slightly more active than the stre] 
mycins. One of the great advantages of the isonicotinic deri 
tives is that they may be administered orally. Clinically, 

preliminary results were impressive. However, the exact p 
tion of these drugs in the long-term treatment of tubercul 
remained to be determined. It was suggested that they should 
reserved for alternative or concomitant use with the appro 
effective antibiotics, streptomycin or dihydrostreptomycin. 

A new antibiotic, erythromycin, derived from Streptomy 
erythreus, was investigated through the joint efforts of th 
large pharmaceutical manufacturers. It is a broad-spectr 
antibiotic active against both gram-positive and gram-negat 
bacteria and mycobacteria as well as the viruses of the psit 
cosis-lymphogranuloma venereum group. It also showed activ 
against the rickettsial diseases and amoebic dysentery. Staphy 
cocci which had developed resistance to the effects of penici 
and the broad-spectrum antibiotics, aureomycin, terramycin < 
chloromycetin, proved susceptible to erythromycin. Howe\ 
these organisms then developed resistance to erythromycin. 1] 
drug may be administered orally and its toxicity is apparen 
low. 

Pleocidin, another new antibiotic, was isolated from the 
ganism Streptomyces lavendulae. It was shown to be hig 
toxic on injection but may be valuable for topical applicat 
since it was less irritant than streptothricin. 

Mycobacidin, a newly introduced antibiotic, showed extre 
activity against the acid-fast bacilli, the causative organis 
of leprosy and tuberculosis. It had not been tested adequat 
in the laboratory or clinic. 

Several new and interesting penicillin salts were develor 
during 1952. The hydriodide of the diethylaminoethyl ester 
penicillin G, known as neopenil, when administered by inject 
caused a significantly higher concentration of penicillin in | 
bronchial secretions and saliva than ordinary types of penicill 
Its chief field of application appeared to be in the treatment 
penicillin-sensitive infections of the respiratory tract. 

The dibenzyl-ethylene-diamine salt of penicillin G, known 
bicillin, produced protracted blood levels of penicillin. WE 
the drug was given orally, these blood levels persisted for 
hours but when given by injection, effective blood concent 
tions of penicillin persisted for three weeks following adm 
istration of 1,250,000 units. This effect was approximately f 
times longer temporally than any previously used penicillin pr 
aration. The drug was expected to be of particular value in | 
prevention of recurrent attacks of rheumatic fever and in | 
treatment and prophylaxis of venereal disease. 

Fumagillin, an antibiotic extracted from Aspergillus fu 
gatus, showed definite activity against Endamoeba histolyti 
the organism responsible for amoebic dysentery. This di 
was still in the investigational stage in 1952 but appeared 
be a promising new weapon for the treatment of acute am 
bic dysentery. 

During the year it became apparent that chlorampheni 
(chloromycetin) was responsible for the development of aplas 
anaemia in a very small number of cases treated with this at 
biotic agent. 

X-ray diffraction studies of the molecular structure of ait 
mycin and terramycin, two of the wide-spectrum antibiot! 
disclosed that they were strikingly similar in chemical cont 
and the shape and orientation of their molecules. | 

For the treatment of malaria, three drugs seemed to h 
gained ascendency; amodiaquin, camoquin and chloroqu 
(aralen) were shown to be valuable suppressants. A single re 
sive dose of these drugs rapidly terminated the acute attac 
vivax malaria and produced a clinical cure in a majority 
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patients with falciparum malaria. However, they did not prevent 
relapse. Primaquine was shown to be curative for vivax malaria. 
It was advised that this drug be utilized only after the patient 
had been removed from an area where malaria was endemic. 
Since primaquine was curative, it completely eliminated the 
malarial parasites from the blood stream of the patient. As im- 
munity is not conferred by an attack of malaria, the patient 
would succumb once more if bitten by an infected mosquito. 

In the hormone field, a new process for the manufacture of 
cortisone made its manufacture simpler and more economical. 
The method ingeniously employed mould fermentation to con- 
_ vert progesterone to r1-ketoprogesterone and thus materially 
_ shortened the number of steps necessary in the synthesis of 
cortisone. Other factors which lowered the costs of production 
_ were successful synthesis from various plentiful vegetable 
» sources and better yields from the bile acid method. (See also 
| CORTISONE, HyDROCORTISONE and CoRTICOTROPIN.) 
Trianisyl-chloro-ethylene, better known as ‘“TACE,” 
. estrogenic material, was introduced commercially during the 
» year. This product demonstrated several unique properties. 
When administered orally, it was apparently changed in the liver 
to a more active estrogen than the original compound. It also 
had the property of being stored in the fat depots of the body. 
| Therefore, although administered orally, it had a prolonged ac- 
| tion since it was released slowly from the fat depots. The drug 
_ apparently showed usefulness in the treatment of the menopause 
_and inoperable cancer of the prostate. 
| Corticotropin (ACTH, adrenocorticotrophic hormone) was 
_ further purified by oxycellulose absorption techniques. This more 
purified ACTH was found to be three or four times more active 
on intramuscular injection than the cruder preparations. Several 
' firms made this more active material available commercially. In 
_ general, it was supplied in a mixture with 20% gelatin; the lat- 
ter prolongs the absorption period of ACTH and therefore 
,, secures longer lasting effects, thus limiting the necessary injec- 
tions to but one or two a day. 

An interesting development was the report by University of 
Rochester, N.Y., chemists that they had successfully completed 
the first total synthesis of morphine beginning with Schaeffer’s 
acid. This represented an outstanding triumph of synthesis. 

An enzyme, hyaluronidase, was reported as successful in avert- 
, Ing further formation of kidney stones in patients who had suf- 
ed repeated attacks. It acted by clearing certain colloidal 
materials from the urine of these patients. 

In cancer research, the Sloan-Kettering institute reported that 
injections of Egypt virus 101 temporarily halted the progress of 
ie and carcinoma of the colon. On microscopic 
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a new 


eped immunity to the virus, cancer growth accelerated markedly. 
A new drug for the treatment of osteoarthritis was added dur- 
ing the year in the form of butazolidin or phenylbutazone. It 
“proved to be an effective analgesic, antipyretic and anti-inflam- 
|, matory agent. 
A new development in the treatment of Parkinson’s disease 
'| was announced during 1952. Working with the tropine portion of 
| the atropine molecule, chemists succeeded in linking to it the 
4 benzohydryl portion of the antihistamine, diphenhydramine 
| hydrochloride (benadryl) molecule. The new drug, known as 
,) tropine benzohydryl ether methanesulfonate or MK-o2, had a 
cumulative effect which gradually controlled the Bediey. trem- 
ours, spasm, cramps and salivation in patients with parkinsonism 
in approximately two-thirds of the tests. 
For the treatment of high blood pressure, 1-hydrazinophthala- 
} zine hydrochloride (apresoline) and the hexamethonium drugs 
‘| showed definite value. Their combined use, however, increased 
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the incidence of dangerous side effects and was considered 
advisable only following careful, closely observed trial. 

In experimental animals, the alkyl nitroindoles showed them- 
selves to be potent, oral, blood pressure-reducing drugs. They 
counteracted the effects of serotonin, a substance found in con- 
siderable concentration in the circulation of hypertensive 
patients. 

A new anticholinergic drug, prantal, was introduced during 
1952 for the treatment of peptic ulcers. It demonstrated cura- 
tive effect and relieved pain within a period of days following 
inauguration of use. 

In the investigation of radioactive isotopes, it was discovered 
that the beta-rays from strontium go were effective in the treat- 
ment of ocular conditions such as corneal ulcers, vernal con- 
junctivitis and tuberculosis of the outer portions of the eye. 

Waste fission products of the atomic energy program were 
suggested as a means of sterilization of heat-sensitive drugs. 
The gamma-ray radiation from these products presumably might 
be utilized for cold sterilization of antibiotics, hormones, vita- 
mins, enzymes, antibodies, plasma, other blood fractions, essen- 
tial oils and surgical dressings. 

Radioactive cobalt was found an effective means of irradia- 
tion of tumour masses. Disks of radioactive cobalt are held 
within a huge barrel of lead weighing approximately a ton. The 
walls of the barrel are approximately a foot thick and the open- 
ing at the bottom of the tube is guarded by eight inches of 
mercury. The gamma-rays emitted from this machine follow an 
extremely narrow beamlike path permitting intensive bombard- 
ment of small areas of tissues. The approximate penetrating 
power of the cobalt gamma-rays is about the same as that gen- 
erated by a 3,000,000-v. X-ray machine. Canadian experimenters 
reported extremely gratifying results in the treatment of radio- 
sensitive cancer. Several centres in the United States began 
experimentation with similar devices. 

Drug Production.—Production of drugs both from synthetic 
and natural sources increased in the United States during 1952. 
Penicillin production increased 25%, streptomycin, 75%, and 
dihydrostreptomycin, 300%, over the same period in 1951. The 
output of wide-spectrum antibiotics also was materially in- 
creased but the adverse reports concerned with the incidence of 
aplastic anaemia following use of chloromycetin affected all 
members of this group. It was expected that production and 
dernand would fall during the latter half of 1952. (See also 
ALLERGY; BACTERIOLOGY; MEDICINE; SURGERY; VETERINARY 
MEDICINE; VITAMINS AND NUTRITION.) (Boe Ww?) 


Ch New industrial uses for farm-grown raw materi- 
emurgy. als and the development of new crops for agri- 
culture, which are the primary objectives of chemurgy, advanced 
on many fronts in the United States during 1952. While no note- 
worthy new discoveries were announced, expansion of markets 
previously opened took place on an important scale. 

The rising demand for.corncobs presented a characteristic 
example. Formerly corncobs were regarded as a worthless waste 
by-product of corn production. They had little value even for 
fertilizer. They attracted little consideration as an industrial 
raw material because the supplies were widely scattered, mostly 
on the farms where the corn was grown. A few uses were dis- 
covered for them before World War II, and the one processor 
who purchased them handled about 5,000 tons in 1939. The 
1952 consumption was expected to reach 600,000 tons, with 
more than 25 processors collecting and grinding them over the 
north central states where corn production is heaviest. 

About two-thirds of the cobs used industrially during the 
year went into the manufacture of furfural. Furfural, an amber- 
coloured liquid chemical, contributes to the manufacture of 
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nylon. Furfural also enters into the production of synthetic 
rubber, synthetic resins and medicinals, and is used in refining 
vegetable and petroleum oils. 

The next largest industrial use for corncobs was provided by 
the electroplating and metal-stamping industries. There ground 
cobs remove rough spots and dirt, absorb residual plating solu- 
tions and polish finished products. Ground cobs applied by air- 
blast methods clean many fine mechanical parts in precision 
machines in the automotive, aeroplane and electric industries, 
and remove rough parts from moulded plastics. 

Still other markets for ground corncobs were found in agri- 
culture itself. More than 100,000 tons went for poultry litter 
and livestock bedding. Still other quantities were combined 
with blackstrap molasses for feeding beef cattle, or were applied 
as mulches for garden crops. 

No chemurgic matter attracted greater public attention than 
the remarkable expansion of applications for chlorophyll ex- 
tracts. Medical researchers observed first that chlorophyll proved 
highly effective in reducing unpleasant odours arising from 
body wounds. From this discovery other studies resulted in 
chlorophyll, the green colouring matter in plants, being included 
in formulas for breath and body deodorants, toothpaste, chew- 
ing gum and even in dog foods. Consumer sales of chlorophyll 
products were estimated to exceed $150,000,000 for 1952. 

Chlorophyll was obtained principally by extraction from 
alfalfa. Spinach and broccoli also were used as sources. 

The disappearance of the chestnut tree, once the country’s 
principal source of tanning extracts, led to extensive search for 
other economical domestic sources. One of the more hopeful 
prospects was the sweet-potatolike root of canaigre, a wild 
plant native to southwestern United States and Mexico. Follow- 
ing researches by the Eastern Regional Research laboratory of 
Wyndmoor, Pa., 68 postmen in eastern Pennsylvania were wear- 
ing pairs of shoes with one sole tanned by a canaigre process 
and the other by the usual tanning methods. It was expected 
that such tests would determine the relative quality of the 
canaigre extract. 

The new chemurgic fibre made from zein, the protein element 
in corn, was announced two years earlier under the trade name 
of Vicara. During 1952 it appeared to have won general con- 
sumer acceptance in blends with other natural and synthetic 
fibres. 

A new development in antibiotics during the year was their 
general adoption in livestock feeds. Experiments and practice 
confirmed the previous observations that antibiotic additions 
to feeds greatly hasten the growth of young animals. One com- 
pany began large-scale production of a synthetic milk for pigs 
which, if found practical by farmers, might considerably increase 
the potentials of pork production. Pigs raised on this milk are 
taken from the sows shortly after birth. By thus shortening 
the mother’s lactation period, breeding might yield three litters 
a year instead of two. 

About 4,000 ac. of kenaf, a fibre plant, were expected to be 
harvested in Florida. The crop received governmental encour- 
agement in view of kenaf’s adaptability to the uses of jute for 
burlap, of which around 500,000 tons are imported annually. 

The campaign to create domestic supplies of castor beans 
made considerable headway. The 1952 acreage probably exceeded 
200,000, principally in Oklahoma, Texas, California and Ari- 
zona. New strains of seed proved highly productive and better 
adapted to newly developed harvesting machinery. Uncertain 
foreign supplies and a rapidly growing industrial demand for 
castor bean oil in many forms had established the urgency for 
sources in United States agriculture. (W. McM.) 


Cherries: see Fruit. 


CHERRIES—CHESS 


Larry Evans, a student at the City College of New 
Chess. York, retained the United States open chess champion- 
ship at Tampa, Fla., in July 1952, finishing the tournament 
with a score of 10-2 after winning eight games and drawing 
four. Arturito Pomar of Madrid, Spain, was the runner-up. He 
went through undefeated for a final tally of 93-23. 

Mrs. Mary Bain, New York, N.Y., kept her national women’s 
open laurels and Evans and Donald Byrne, New York, N.Y., 
were co-champions in national speed competition. Curt Brasket, 
Tracy, Minn., won the United States junior title at Omaha, 
Neb., with Ross Siems, Toronto, Can., second. James T. Sher- 
win, Columbia university star, lost his New York state title in 
August, that prize being captured by Jack Collins, Brooklyn. 

World team matches among 25 nations at Helsinki, Fin., fea- 
tured international competitions, and the U.S.S.R. carried off 
the Hamilton-Russell trophy, symbolic of world supremacy, 
with a score of 21-11. Argentina was runner-up with 194-124. 
Then followed Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, the United States, 
Hungary, Sweden, the Federal Republic of Germany and Fin- 
land in the title division. The soviet team was comprised of 
Alexander Kotov, captain; Paul Keres, V. Smyslov, D. Bron- 
stein, E. Geller and I. Boleslavsky. 

The Hollywood invitation tourney at Los Angeles, Calif., in 
May attracted masters of several countries. Svetozar Gligoric 
of Yugoslavia came through as winner with 74-14 after winning 
six games and drawing three. Pomar was second and Herman 
Steiner, Los Angeles, Calif., was third. Gligoric earlier had tri- 
umphed at the Hastings Chess congress gathering in England in 
January, where he finished unbeaten with a tally of 74-14. D. A. 
Yanofsky, Canada; took the second prize with 6-3. Keres won 
the championship of the Soviet Union and added to his trophies 
with a victory at Budapest in April. Kotov led a big field of 
masters in the world zonal tournament in Sweden in October 
with a score of 164-134 after going through undefeated. 
T. Petrosian, also Russian, was second. 


THREE-DIMENSIONAL CHESS demonstrated by E. G. Kogbetliantz, professor 
of mathematics at the New School for Social Research, New York city, where 
Kogbetliantz also taught a course in the three-dimensional game in 1952 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK—CHILD LABOUR 


Miguel Najdorf of Buenos Aires, Arg., and Samuel Reshevsky 
of New York, N.Y., tied for first in an international tourney 
that drew 23 masters to the Capablanca Chess club in Havana, 
Cuba. The two top players scored 184-34. Gligoric finished third 
with 17-5. Reshevsky and Najdorf later met in a match for 
what was called the “championship of the non-Communist 
world” and play was held in New York city, Mexico City and 
San Salvador. Reshevsky triumphed 11-7 after gaining a 7-1 
lead in their New York series at the Manhattan Chess club. 

(Cis Wh lal): 

Chiang Kai-shek (1887- ), virtual ruler of China for 

more than two decades before the Na- 
tional government was driven to Taiwan (Formosa) in 1949 by 
the Communists, resumed the presidency in 1950 about a year 
after he retired from his office to enable Vice-President Li 
Tsung-jen to negotiate a peace with the Communists early in 
1949. In 1952 Chiang became a symbol of anticommunism, just 
as he was a symbol of China’s resistance against Japanese ag- 
gression during 1937-45. In a press interview on July 4, Chiang 
stated that the Chinese Communists were irrevocably committed 
to loyalty to Moscow or they would never have gone into Korea. 
As in China’s long history no tyrant remained in power long, 


| Chiang believed that when the forces of his government even- 


tually established beachheads on the mainland, the Chinese peo- 
ple would rise up to join him to overthrow the Communist rule. 
Furthermore, he declared that the national government would 
not, with the support of friendly free peoples, permit the Com- 
munist regime to be permanent. 

In May Chiang stated that his government, if and when it 
returned to the mainland, would recognize the Communist redis- 
tribution of land. 

After the ousting of Li Tsung-jen, Chiang controlled the 
national government practically without opposition. When Lieut. 
Gen. P. T. Mow, formerly Chiang’s trusted aide and Chinese air 
force representative in Washington, D.C., defied Chiang’s order 
to return to Formosa early in 1952 and denounced Chiang as 
unconstitutional head of the government, it was reported that 
Chiang was upset over the matter. Having been schooled in Con- 
fucian ethics as a boy and having become a Christian after ris- 
ing to prominence, Chiang had always stressed the importance 
of faith, loyalty, devotion and a sacrificial spirit in life. (See 
also CHINA.) (Hel sCH,) 


Second largest U.S. city, a port of entry and the 


| Chicago. county seat of Cook county, Ill., Chicago lies at 


the southwest corner of Lake Michigan. Its population in the 


| I950 census was 3,620,962, an increase of 6.6% over the 1940 


population. For the six-county Chicago metropolitan area, the 


» census for 1950 showed 5,495,364, a 13.9% increase. The mayor 
| in 1952 was Martin H. Kennelly. 


Employment rose to an all-time high and unemployment 


i dropped to a low level during the year. Production for defense 
i) purposes expanded, partly through a shift from manufacture of 
civilian goods and partly through the use of new facilities and 
i) additions to the labour force. 


Bank clearings for the first nine months of 1952 declined 


i 1.0% to $33,093,761,000 from $33,405,760,000 in the same 
} period of 1951. New investment in industrial plants for the first 


nine months of 1952 amounted to $167,253,000 compared with 
$266,378,000 for the same period of 1951. 

Because of the nation-wide steel strike in June and July, it 
appeared that industrial production in the Chicago metropolitan 
area in 1952 would not come up to the 1951 peak, which was in 


excess of $17,000,000,000. Steel production in the Chicago met- 
4 ropolitan area, second only to that of Pittsburgh, Pa., amounted 


to 11,015,300 net tons in the first nine months of 1952. In the 
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same period in 1951, Chicago area steel mills produced 14,147,- 
300 net tons. As a result of the steel strike, the year’s total 
would not come close to breaking the 1951 record of nearly 
Ig,000,000 net tons. 


Retail sales in 1952 were estimated at $4,800,000,000, the 
same figure as was recorded in 1951. Chicago continued to be 
the world’s largest centre of rail and air traffic. 

Passengers carried on the lines of the Chicago Transit au- 
thority continued to decline. The total number carried in the 
first eight months of 1952 was 451,264,286, a decline of 9.6% 
from 498,205,829 passengers carried in the same period of 1951. 

All types of construction contracts awarded in the first eight 
months of 1952 involved an outlay of $346,161,000, a decline of 
7.1% from the first eight months of 1951, when similar expendi- 
tures amounted to $372,855,000. 

In the first nine months of 1952, permits for the building of 
individual homes in Chicago totalled 5,378; in suburban towns, 
13,830; and in unincorporated areas, 3,983—a total of 23,1091. 
At the same time, 2,792 apartment units were constructed 
within the city limits, 791 apartment units in the suburbs, and 
I2 apartment units in unincorporated areas, for a grand total 
of 26,786 dwelling units in the period. 

The total public assistance burden in Cook county for the 
first eight months of 1952 approximated $46,908,568, with an 
average of 132,104 persons on relief rolls throughout the year. 
The average monthly allowance per person obtaining some form 
of assistance in Cook county wa’ down to $44.39. 

The 1952 total budgets of the six governments that cover - 
Chicago in whole or in part follow: city of Chicago, $326,502,- 
975; Cook county, $72,183,779; Cook county forest preserve, 
$5,596,192; Chicago board of education, $274,838,905; Chicago 
sanitary district, $29,281,347; and the Chicago park district, 
$40,487,805. 

The Republican and Democratic parties both held their na- 


tional conventions in Chicago in 1952. (ie ene) 
Child Labour United States.—According to estimates of 

* the bureau of the census, an average of 
nearly 2,500,000 youth 14 through 17 years of age were em- 
ployed in the 12-month period ending June 1952. Of these, 
822,000 were 14 or 15 years of age, of whom about 85% were 
in school and working outside school hours; 1,616,000 were 16 
or 17 years old, 60% of whom were also attending school. 

The necessity for conserving manpower had stimulated inter- 
est in standards for employment of young people, in their need 
for education and in problems of school dropouts. The U.S. de- 
partment of labour, with the aid of its Advisory Committee on 
Young Workers and suggestions from the Committee on Man- 
power Policy of the Office of Defense Mobilization, issued a na- 
tional policy on employment of school-age youth. This policy 
emphasized the importance of education, guidance, job super- 
vision and training as a basis for encouraging all youth to de- 
velop fully their abilities. The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Children and Youth, representative of the government, issued a 
report “Youth—The Nation’s Richest Resource,’ which de- 
scribed ways in which youth are helped to secure the kind of 
education and employment opportunities that prepare them for 
adult responsibilities. A bureau of labour standards bulletin, 
“After Teen-Agers Quit School,” describing selected community 
programs which help young people with their vocational adjust- 
ments, was issued for use by counsellors and others concerned 
with the problem of high-school dropouts. In most states there 
were joint arrangements between high schools and the local of- 
fices of the state employment service co-operating with the 
bureau of employment security to provide vocational guidance. 
It was estimated that about 300,000 high-school graduates and 
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dropouts for the school year 1951-52 were tested and counselled 
or placed by local public employment services. 

Advances in protecting the welfare of children employed in 
agriculture were stimulated by administration of the strength- 
ened child-labour provisions of the federal Fair Labor Stand- 
ards act which established a minimum age of 16 for work during 
school hours on farms where the products go into interstate 
commerce. Both government agencies and private organizations 
were active in spreading understanding of this provision, par- 
ticularly as it applied to children of migratory agricultural 
workers. A subcommittee of the senate committee on labour and 
public welfare held extensive hearings on the report of the 
president’s Commission on Migratory Farm Labor and recom- 
mended remedial legislation. 

Very little child labour or school-attendance legislation was 
enacted in 1952. Kentucky amended its law to provide that chil- 
dren 14 and 15 years of age may work during regular school 
hours if the school authorities make arrangements for them to 
attend school at other hours. The amendment further provides 
that minors between 16 and 18 years of age may be employed in 
certain hazardous occupations under a written apprenticeship 
agreement approved by the State Apprenticeship council. Ken- 
tucky also extended its minimum school term from seven to nine 
months. A Massachusetts act extended until July 1, 1953, the 
authority of the commissioner of labour and industries to sus- 
pend any provision regulating the employment of women and 
minors, in the event of an emergency, or a condition of hardship 
in an industry or establishment. 

Great Britain—As of May 1951, 1,363,000 persons 15 
through 17 years of age and 849,000 18- and 19-year-olds were 
employed. These two groups of young workers made up about 
11% of the total labour force. The Youth Employment service 
made special efforts to help youth leaving school get the right 
training, find the right job and make good vocational adjust- 
ments. 

Growing interest of employers in education of their young 
workers was indicated by an increase of about 10% in 1951 in 
the number released to attend classes held during working 
hours, compared with 1949-50. 

As in prior years, temporary aid of older pupils in school 
was needed in the harvesting of agricultural crops. A memoran- 
dum sent by the ministry of education to local education author- 
ities in April 1952 specified the minimum wages which should 
be paid to such workers and pointed out the desirability of 
good supervision. 

Other Countries.—At its general session in Geneva, Switz., 
June 1952, the International Labour conference adopted a reso- 
lution concerning employment of young persons underground in 
coal mines. This resolution embodied standards as to minimum 
age, medical examinations, vocational training and guidance, 
night work and inspection services, and proposed further study 
by the Coal Mines committee of social welfare developments 
affecting these workers. 

Another resolution recommended that the specific question of 
minimum age for admission to work underground in coal mines 
be placed on the agenda of the 1953 conference for second 
discussion. 

Guatemala ratified four I.L.O. conventions affecting employ- 
ment of persons under 18 years of age in industrial or in non- 
industrial occupations: no. 77 and 78 requiring medical exami- 
nations and no. 79 and go prohibiting night work. Cuba also 
ratified convention no. go. (ExeS2J.) 


. i) With nearly 1,000 new children’s books 
Children 5 Books. published in the United States in 1952, 
the task of selection proved challenging. Generally the books 
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were gay with colour, sparkling with wit and humour, imagina- 
tive and satisfying both from the standpoint of information and 
leisure-time enjoyment. Numerous new publisher’s series as: 
The First Book of—(Watts), Science Fiction (Winston), Amer- 
ican Heritage (Aladdin), Makers of America (Abingdon) and 
Signature Books (Grosset) joined already established series. 

In picture books, Puss in Boots, newly illustrated and trans- 
lated by Marcia Brown, proved delightful; alphabet books, as 
A for the Ark by Roger Duvoisin and Ape in a Cape by Fritz 
Eichenberg produced chuckles. Several well-known author-illus- 
trators had new books, as Robert McCloskey with One Morning 
in Maine, Francoise Seignobosc with Small-Trot and H. A. Rey 
with Curious George Rides a Bike; the Caldecott award winner, 
Nicolas Mordvinoff, illustrated a cowboy story Even Steven 
(by William Lipkind) and Virginia Burton’s Maybelle the Cable 
Car was entrancing and nostalgic. Five Little Monkeys intro- 
duced a new artist, Juliet Kepes, and the famous English car- 
toonist Rowland Emett immortalized a rusty old railroad engine 
in New World for Nelle. 

A little book which amused adults was A Hole is to Dig by 
Ruth Krauss, illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 

Fantasy was of high calibre; two dragon stories appeared, one, 
The Wonderful Adventures of Ting Ling by Vernon Bowen, the 
other, Richard Brown and the Dragon by Robert Bright being 
inspired by a Mark Twain anecdote. A pig (Wilbur) and a spider 
were the heroes of Charlotte’s Web by the inimitable E. B. 
White; nonsense and originality characterized The Shouting 
Duke by John Reese and The Magic Currant Bun by John 
Symonds. Dr. Dolitile’s Puddleby Adventures (Hugh Lofting) 
and Mary Poppins in the Park (Pamela Travers) continued the 
adventures of old favourites. 

Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky collected ten 
stories of central Asia in their Tales of Faraway Folk. American 
humour of the tall tale variety, was found in Le Grand Hender- 
son’s When the Mississippi Was Wild (Mike Fink), Anne Mal- 
colmson and D. J. McCormick’s Mister Stormalong and Ray 
Wood’s collected Fun in American Folk Rhymes. Traditional 
literature was enriched by Dorothy Hosford’s Thunder of the 
Gods (Norse myths), by Olivia Coolidge’s The Trojan War and 
by Barbara Picard’s the Odyssey of Homer. 

Among books for the eight- and nine-year-olds were The 
Bears on Hemlock Mountain by Alice Dalgliesh, Clyde Bulla’s 
Johnny Hong of Chinatown and Maria Leach’s The Turn-Spit 
Dog. Henry and Beezus by Beverly Cleary continued the anec- 
dotes of Henry Huggins, and two new heroes were introduced 
in That Boy Johnny! by Evelyn Sickels and Billy Had a System 
by Marion Holland. Animal stories for this age were popular, 
especially Emma Brock’s Kristie’s Buttercup (calf) and Come, 
Chucky, Come (woodchuck) by Dorothea Snow, while Ruthven 
Todd’s Space Cat was a hilarious account of a stratosphere 
adventure. 

The D’Aulaires gave young readers an exciting, profusely il-_ 
lustrated biography of Buffalo Bill, Margaret Bell introduced 
Kit Carson, Mountain Man and Ronald Syme wrote dramatically | 
of Columbus, Finder of the New World. An interest in nature — 
was met with Harriet Huntington’s Let’s Go to the Brook, Her-_ 
bert Zim wrote fascinatingly of Alligators and Crocodiles and — 
Lightning and Thunder, and Herman and Nina Schneider pro- 
duced a scientifically sound picture book, Follow the Sunset, 
while conservation was the theme of Irma Webber’s Thanks to 
Trees. A simple physiology book for the six- to ten-year-old was 
What’s Inside of Me? by Herbert Zim. Two appealing stories of | 
other lands were Elle Kari (Lapland) by Elly Jannes and illus- _ 
trated by Anna Riwkin-Brick and Mauwi’s Summer (Hawaiian | 
Islands) by Arnold Bare. 

Girls of ten to twelve became interested in Dogs in the Family, 
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CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATIONS for stories by Hans Christian Andersen, painted 
by students of New York city schools in 1952. Left: the jail scene from ‘‘The 
Tinder Box,’’ by Gail, aged 11; right: illustration for ‘‘The Steadfast Tin 
Soldier,’ by Barbara, aged 13 


a kennel operation story by Florence Musgrave, in Crissy at 
the Wheel, about the early days of automobiling, by Mildred 
Lawrence, and in Tomboy Row, another Rowena Carey story, 
by Ruth Holberg. Stories with a foreign setting varied from 
Treasure Trove of the Sun by Mikhail Prishvin and Ann 
Weil’s Red Sails to Capri, to the English story Picture Come 
True by Priscilla Warner. For younger readers there was Ann 
Clark’s Looking-for-Something (Ecuador) and The Vanilla 
Village (Mexico) of Priscilla Carden, while Boy with a Har- 
poon (Alaska) by the anthropologist William Lipkind and the 
poignant Twenty and Ten; as Told by Janet Joly (France, 
World War II) by Claire Bishop proved satisfying to the older 
reader. The foreign born, adjusting to America, were under- 
standingly portrayed in Joe-Pole, New American (a D.P.) by 
Florence Hayes, in Everybody’s Island (Puerto Ricans in New 
York city) by Amy Lillie and in Zuska of the Burning Hills 
(Czechoslovaks in West Virginia) by Alvena Seckar. 

Several books concerned boys and baseball, one being Mon- 
key Shines by Earl Miers; an amusing tale was The Boy Who 
Stole the Elephant by Julilly Kohler; Leon Wilson continued 
his saga of Cody Capshaw in This Boy Cody and His Friends 
and Elizabeth Yates wrote sympathetically of a boy growing 
up, in Place for Peter. 

Historical stories were varied—15th-century England was 
The Song of the Thrush by Katherine Eyre, the Battle of 
Santa Cruz (17th century) was the theme of Blow the Man 
Down by Elfrida Vipont Foulds while the time of Henry VIII 
was The Armourer’s House by Rosemary Sutcliff. The Wilder- 
ness River of M. I. Ross concerned the Hudson’s Bay com- 
pany, The Fish Hawk’s Nest of Stephen Meader was about 
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smugglers, The Golden Trail by Margery Evernden was of 
the founding of San Francisco, Helen Fernald wrote of Kansas 
in Plow the Dew Under and Joel; a Novel of Young America 
by Nora Benjamin concerned the American revolution from 
the standpoint of a Jewish boy. Jareb by Miriam Powell was 
laid in Georgia, Thunderbird Pass by Adrienne Jones was in 
the high Sierras and Wyoming served as a background for the 


mystery Rim-Rocked by E. D. Myatt. Two horse stories 
were Pat’s Harmony by Page Cooper and The Lonesome Sor- 
rel by Keith Robertson. 

Older girls enjoyed reading about a girl stowaway in Where 
Away? by Anne Molloy; the War of 1812 and young romance 
featured in Candle in the Night by Elizabeth Howard Mizner; 
character development was evident in The Wind Blows Free 
(Texas Panhandle) by Loula Erdman; the daughter of Jairus 
was the heroine of Tamar by Gladys Malvern, and Slpper 
under Glass by J. A. L. Hyndham concerned the disciplines 
of ballet training. 

Notable biographies for mature readers were Ralph J. 
Bunche: Fighter for Peace by J. Alvin Kugelmass, Leonardo 
da Vinci by Elizabeth Ripley and Thomas Jefferson; Cham- 
pion of the People by Clara Judson. An absorbing account of 
the Barents expedition was the translation of Kurt Schmelt- 
zer’s The Long Arctic Night. Varied interests were represented 
by Jean Slaughter’s Horsemanship for Beginners, Jeanette 
Zarchy’s Sewing, Herman and Nina Schneider’s Rocks, Rivers 
and ‘the Changing Earth and Magic by Alexander van Rens- 
selaer. A new anthology of poetry was Louis Untermeyer’s 
The Magic Circle. The Story of India by Jean Bothwell and 
Made in Mexico by Patricia Ross also proved interesting. 

A Garden We Planted Together was an account of the 
United Nations, intended for primary grades, while A Fair 
World for All was a graphic treatment of the Declaration of 
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Human Rights, for older children, by Dorothea Fisher, Love 
of the out-of-doors was evident in Harry Zarchy’s Let’s Fish; 
Rutherford Montgomery told of Wapiti, the Elk; John and 
Jean George observed the ways of Meph, the Pet Skunk; and 
Burglar in the Treetops by George Heinold was a wryly hu- 
mourous reporting of the ways of common wild animals. 

Teachers and librarians found Winifred Ward’s Stories to 
Dramatize helpful, also Eloise Ramsey’s bibliography, Folklore 
for Children and Young People. The true Christmas spirit was 
best represented in Frances Frost’s adaptation of Menotti’s 
opera Amahl and the Night Visitors. (See also Book PUBLIisH- 
ING; LITERARY PRIZES.) (Ea AenG ss) 

Great Britain.—Important contributions to the bibliography 
of children’s literature were the Library association’s Books for 
Young People ... Under Eleven, edited by Hilda M. McGill 
and the British Council’s 20th Century Children’s Books, a con- 
cise, illustrated survey by Frank Eyre. 

Boys enjoyed several convincing scientific fantasies, including 
The Death of Metal by Donald Suddaby; Dark Atlantis by 
David Craigie; The Perilous Descent by Bruce Carter and Lode- 
star by Franklyn M. Branley. African boyhood was described in 
Ambari by R. Forbes-Watson and Australian boyhood in Turkey 
by Ray Harris; British police work in Bill Brown, C.J.D. by 
Alan Brock and pranks of village lads in Our Exploits at West 
Poley by the novelist Thomas Hardy, published for the first 
time in England in book form. 

Vivid portrayal of character and incident recreated the past 
in several stories, including Redcap Runs Away by Rhoda Power 
and Brother Dusty-Feet by Rosemary Sutcliff (14th- and 16th- 
century England respectively). The Gentle Falcon by Lorna 
Lewis, portrayed the child queen of Richard II. Ancient Athens 
was depicted in The Crown of Violet by Geoffrey Trease. Eagle’s 
Glen by E. W. Betenson, The Golden Quest by Frank Crisp and 
Young Harry Tremayne by Roland Pertwee were forceful ad- 
venture stories in period settings. 

Companions of Fortune, a boys’ story by René Guillot, and 
The Wonderful Farm, an animal fantasy by Marcel Aymé, were 
finely imaginative translations from the French. 

The Fairy Caravan, by Beatrix Potter, published in America 
in 1929, appeared in its first general edition in England. Chil- 
dren fond of fantasy also read Mary Poppins in the Park, by 
P. L. Travers; The Borrowers, by Mary Norton; Wanderlust: 
Voyage of a Little White Monkey, by Richard Armstrong and 
The Voyage of the Dawn Treader, an allegory by C. S. Lewis. 

Talented picture stories included Orlando: a Seaside Holiday 
and Manda by Kathleen Hale, The Little Horse Bus by Graham 
Greene, and Rowland Emett’s whimsical Nellie Comes Home. 

Girls appreciated Barbie, a perceptive study of a young musi- 
cian by Kitty Barne, and the topicality of Pamela Brown’s The 
Television Twins. 

There was fun and adventure in The Hop Dog by Nora 
Lavrin and Molly Thorp, good narrative in Hidden in a Dream 
by Monica Edwards and a glimpse of stage school in On Stage, 
Please by Joan Selby-Lowndes. 

The Boy at the Swinging Lantern was an Irish story of origi- 
nality by Patricia Lynch and Smoky Joe by Laurence Meynell 
an amusing cat study. 

The Ballad of the Kon-Tiki and Belinda and the Swans by 
Tan Serraillier and The Blackbird in the Lilac by James Reeve 
and Edward Ardizzone were notable contributions to children’s 
poetry. Eve Garnett illustrated her verse anthology A Book of 
the Seasons. 

Informative books included The Story of the Book by Agnes 
Allen; Alice in Music-Land by Ernest La Prade and Exploring 
Old Buildings by Evelyn V. Clark. Biographical works were nu- 
merous but not always successful. They ranged from studies of 
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scientists in Egon Larsen’s Men Who Have Changed the World 
and Laurence Meynell’s Builder and Dreamer (a life of Brunel) 
to The Story of William the Conqueror, by Dorothy Margaret 
Stuart. (D:D; Cr) 


. International Services.—The several agen- 
Child Welfare. cies of the United Nations providing serv- 
ices to children advanced substantially their world-wide activi- 
ties during 1952. 

The U.N. International Children’s Emergency fund 
(U.N.I.C.E.F.) sustained extensive programs under its own aus- 
pices or in co-operation with the Food and Agricultural organi- 
zation (F.A.O.) or the World Health organization (W.H.O.), in 
all cases working with government agencies in the countries 
assisted. It allocated $14,013,000 for its 1952 program and an- 
ticipated a budget in excess of $15,000,000 for 1953. 

The major types of U.N.I.C.E.F. assistance were: general 
maternal and child health services; BCG (Bacillus-Calmette 
Guérin) vaccination and other tuberculosis control measures; 
campaigns against bejel, syphilis and yaws; antimalaria and 
other insect control measures; immunization against diphtheria 
and whooping cough; aid in production of antibiotics and insecti- 
cides; child feeding; milk conservation; and clothing, shoes, 
shelter and miscellaneous supplies. Dried skim milk was pro- 
vided in large quantities in several underdeveloped countries 
where serious nutritional deficiency prevailed among children. 
Most of the resources of this organization were used, however, 
in the development of elementary health and welfare services. 
In contrast with its tremendous emergency feeding programs 
during the first years of the fund’s existence, the emphasis in 
1952 was on long-range projects whereby countries could lay a 
basis for more adequate feeding of their own children and for 
reducing illness and death among children. 


FRENCH INSTRUCTOR teaching a nurse on fellowship the methods of re-. 
adjusting children suffering from vasomotor disturbances. The International | 
Children’s centre in Paris co-operated with U.N. agencies in 1952 to offer 
advanced courses to child health and welfare specialists 


| The W.H.O. held its fifth World Health assembly in Geneva, 

switz., May 5 to 22, 1952. The assembly adopted a 1953 
yudget for the W.H.O. of $8,485,095, a substantial increase 
pver the budget for 1952. This organization had 79 nations as 
ull members and 3 as associate members. 

The first four years of the W.H.O. saw unprecedented re- 
luctions in death rates in many countries and even greater re- 
jluctions in rates of morbidity, with children the beneficiaries 
)f the forces at work. Control of the most deadly communi- 
jable diseases was greatly advanced; increased production of 
ood was assured as was the protection of food and water 
jhrough public health measures. In all continents where ma- 
iia, plague, syphilis, trachoma, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, 
|yphus and yellow fever traditionally had been prevalent, 
}rogress was made. 
| During a period of about one year ending in the summer 
jf 1952, tests for tuberculosis were given to 7,255,122 and 
if those tested 3,512,761 were vaccinated. These were in ad- 
ition to the 29,000,000 children and young adults tested in 
2 countries and the 14,000,000 vaccinated during the in- 
jernational campaign conducted prior to June 1951 by 
UNICEF, Danish and Swedish Red Cross societies, Nor- 
Wvegian Relief for Europe and W.H.O. 

Typical of W.H.O. activities was a seminar on mental health 
nd infant development held in Chichester, Eng., in the sum- 
jer of 1952, attended by doctors, nurses and social workers 
from 28 countries and territories. Another project reflecting a 
jcowing interest in W.H.O. in mental hygiene was a confer- 
ince of experts on mental health aspects of adoption, held 
It U.N. headquarters in New York in September. Questions 
jonsidered by this meeting included: What are the factors re- 
jiting to the emotional and psychological development of the 
hild that should be taken into consideration in the adoption 
irocess? What are the factors that relate to the emotional 
leeds of the adoptive parents that should be taken into con- 
Hderation? What factors should be considered that relate to 
iine emotional needs of the natural mother who decides to re- 
Jnquish her child? 

1 Child welfare organizations throughout the world, govern- 
hent officials and representatives of various specialized agen- 
jes of the U.N. became aware in 1952 and preceding years of 
he need for many more workers than had been available in 
dl of the professions serving children. Educators, religious work- 
j/rs, nurses, physicians (including pediatricians, public health 
Wfractitioners and psychiatrists), psychologists, recreation lead- 
irs and social workers had been hard to find when interna- 
onal or local programs in behalf of children had been devel- 
ped. Consequently the recruitment and training of workers 
these and other professions had become major objectives 
social planning. Scholarships and fellowships were made 
ailable under the auspices of governmental, international, 
ligious and other voluntary agencies and foundations. Inter- 
ange of professional students and teachers in professional 
hools helped to make more universal than ever before the 
Jolicies, practices and techniques of child welfare workers. 
{Much of this building for the future was made possible by the 
echnical Assistance administration of the U.N. New profes- 
ional schools were established. The All-India Institute of 
Wealth and Public Hygiene in Calcutta was an example of 
scently developed and expanded facilities for professional 
raining. Beginning in July 1953 this institute was to offer 
ostgraduate training for public health nurses and maternal 
ad child health doctors. In Latin America the Institute of 
ter-American Affairs, the Rockefeller foundation and the 
stitute of Nutrition for Central America and Panama 
dined in co-operative projects in which the training of work- 


ENGLISH SCHOOLBOY reading one of the U.S. comic books which continued 
to find a growing market in England in 1952, despite protests from parents 
and educators 


ers was an essential element. 

International services on behalf of children and adults were 
seriously curtailed with the discontinuance in 1950 of the 
International Refugee organization (I.R.O.). By 1952 the gov- 
ernments of several countries had liberalized their laws and 
made other provisions facilitating emigration of refugees. 
Assisting in this development was the U.N. high commissioner 
for services to refugees, successor to the I.R.O. 

International conferences in 1952 significant to the welfare 
of children included the three under auspices of the U.N., 
previously noted; the International Council for Exceptional 
Children, Philadelphia, Pa., April 30 to May 3; and the 
World Assembly of Youth, Dakar, Senegal, Fr.W.Af., July 28 
to Aug. Io. 

National Developments.—Ravages of war in Korea deprived 
the children of that country. of many of the limited facilities 
available in times of peace. Relief efforts which would have 
brought to South Korea food, clothing, medical supplies and 
services from several countries under many auspices, were 
regulated in an effort of the U.N. military command to avoid 
confusion and duplications of services. 

The United Nations Korea Reconstruction agency with head- 
quarters in Pusan, Korea, provided a channel for all civilian 
relief. 

Countries which a decade previously witnessed the killing, 
maiming and acute deprivation of children as a result of 
bombing attacks and other military actions were finding ways 
and means of reconstruction, in behalf of children and their 
families. Construction of dwellings, schools and hospitals was 
substantially greater than in 1951. Greece made great gains, 
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using the resources of the country as well as extensive aid 
from the United States. Among the hopeful developments was 
an increase in the number of women in professional services to 
children, especially in teaching, nursing and the practice of 
medicine. Women physicians in that country, who numbered 
about 300, still were restricted in their opportunities as pro- 
fessional workers but the demands for their services, especial- 
ly in public health, pediatrics and general medicine marked 
departure from traditions which in this and most countries 
still kept women ignorant and children neglected. 

Iran, the second largest country in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean area, confronted serious nutritional and general health 
problems and an exceedingly high rate of infant mortality. A 
study by the Rockefeller foundation in a rural area near 
Tehran showed that 230 out of 1,000 infants died during the 
first year of life. 

In Africa, Asia and the islands of the Pacific mortality of 
children, though remaining high, was reduced to the extent 
that international and national authorities were becoming 
alarmed at increases in population out of proportion to the in- 
creases in food production. This subject, which received some 
discussion at the 1952 World Health assembly, but without 
majority support of measures for study of population prob- 
lems, was to be reconsidered by various societies and agencies 
concerned with child welfare. 

The population increase in the United States reflected by 
both a reduced mortality rate among young children and a 
higher birth rate than had been anticipated by health au- 
thorities was sufficient to overcrowd child care facilities, fam- 
ily housing units, hospitals and schools. This problem led the 
Sist congress to direct that a nation-wide survey of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools be made. The survey included an 
extensive inventory of existing public-school facilities; a study 
of the current need for new construction; an estimate of the 
availability of state and local resources to finance needed new 
construction; and the development of a ten-year master plan 
for school plant construction and improvement. A progress re- 
port of the survey, published in 1952, with data from 25 states, 
rated 44% of the elementary schools as unsatisfactory, and 
many of these as well as the schools rated fair and satisfac- 
tory were seriously overcrowded. 

Aid to dependent children, like most forms of federal social 
security, showed a marked drop in the number of recipients 
compared with the numbers in recent years. For the month of 
June in 1951 and 1952 the number of children thus aided was 
(1951) 1,617,893 and (1952) 1,527,375. The number of fam- 
ilies dropped from (1951) 632,649 to (1952) 589,976. This 
apparently reflected improvements in employment, family in- 
comes and standards of living. 

The tendency to establish state youth authorities, a develop- 
ment of postwar years, was reflected in the passage of the 
Kentucky Youth Authority act, to become fully effective jan. 
I, 1953. Features of this law were vesture in a central state 
unit responsibility for commitment of young people to state 
training schools and extension of the juvenile court age for 
boys from the r7th to the 18th birthday, the age for girls 
subject to juvenile court jurisdiction remaining at the 18th 
birthday. There, as in other states with or without youth 
authority acts, there was an inclination by court officials and 
those in charge of institutions to utilize as never before the 
services of psychiatrists and social workers, including profes- 
sional group workers, in efforts to understand the problems of 
children and youth and give them the treatment and training 
for which such services reveal need. 

Among state organizations most active in following up the 
findings of the Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
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dren and Youth was the Pennsylvania Governor’s Committe 
on Children and Youth, which held hearings on unmet need 
of dependent and neglected children in 12 communities. 

Health services throughout the country were improvec 
Typical of change in recent years was the increase in the num 
ber of cities adding sodium fluoride to their water supplies ii 
an effort to reduce tooth decay in children. In 1950 the num 
ber of cities was 50, in 1951 it was 121, and 138 additiona 
cities had approved this program. 

The Child Welfare League of America in 1952 completed : 
two-year study of residential treatment centres for emotional, 
disturbed children. The development of such centres durin; 
the last 20 years helped change the focus of the care of chil 
dren whose own homes are unsatisfactory or unavailable t 
them. Such improved study of behaviour and the treatmen 
provided by progressive child care agencies and institution 
had become marked by teamwork among professional workers 
whose combined efforts had done much to reduce juvenile de 
linquency and emotional distress among children. (See als 
BrrtH STATISTICS; CHILD LABOUR; JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
MarriaAGE AND Divorce; Rep Cross; SocrtaL SECURITY 


Wortp HEALTH ORGANIZATION.) 


BiptiocrapHy.—Frank J. Cohen, Children in Trouble; an Experimere 
in Institutional Child Care (1952); Final Report of the United States Dis 
placed Persons Commission, The DP Story (1952); Margaret B. Hodge 
(Ed.), Social Work Yearbook of the American Association of Socic 
Workers (1951); National Probation and Parole Association, The Conz 
munity and the Correctional Process (1951); New York City Yout 
Board, Reaching the Unreached (1952); Charlotte Towle, Common Hz 
man Needs (1952); United States Children’s Bureau (pamphlets), - 
Healthy Personality for Your Child, A Discussion Aid for a Healthy Pea 
sonality for Vour Child (1952); Anna Kalet Smith, Juvenile Court Lave, 


in Foreign Countries. (He W.. “Ehie) 

. A republic extending along the southern Pacific coag 
Chile. of South America for about 2,600 mi., Chile has aj 
average width of 110 mi. It is bounded on the north by Pery 
on the south by the Antarctic ocean, on the east by Bolivia a | 
Argentina and on the west by the Pacific ocean. It has an are 
of 286.323 sq.mi. and a population of 6,032,376 (Apr. 19 
census). Santiago, the capital, including suburbs has 1,412,9 
inhabitants (Apr. 1952 census). Other leading cities of mo} 
than 50,000 are Valparaiso with 222,238 inhabitants, Vifa df 
Mar (88,196), Concepcién (133,573), Antofagasta (72,838) 
Talca (63,602), Temuco (90,957), Osorno (75,151), Chill 
(67,311) and Talcahuano (63,133). Religion: Christian, main} 
Roman Catholic. Presidents in 1952: Gabriel Gonzalez Videl 
after Nov. 3, Gen. Carlos Ibafiez del Campo. 

History.—During 1952 Chile continued to suffer from hi 
prices, uncontrolled inflation, and difficulties in its world ma 
kets abroad. Its political life took a sharp turn to the right 
a result of its presidential election. 

There were several sporadic strikes during the year. | 
March more than 12,000 workers went on strike in the nite 
fields of Antofagasta and Tarapaca. They demanded a 40 
increase in wages and better working conditions. There we 
several outbreaks of violence and a dynamiting attempt in t 
important nitrate deposits of Maria Elena. The strike was sq 
tled by the labour minister, Alejandro Serani Burgos, who cf 
fered a 16% wage increase. | 

Plans were intensified to increase steel and oil productic | 
During 1951 the United States bought $4,000,000 worth of ste ) 
from Chile and $3,000,000 worth was sold to Argentina. M. ¥ 
Kellogg Co., a New York firm, contracted to build an oil :J 
finery near Valparaiso with a producing capacity of 870,cf 
metric tons per year. This firm was also to take over the mcf 
agement of the over-all production and exploitation of oil : 
posits in southern Chile. The government made it clear, ha 
ever, that it was not relinquishing ownership of its mine 
wealth. | 


CHILEAN HYDROELECTRIC STATION harnessing water power from the Andes 
mountains (background) to power a new steel plant at Huachipato; it was one 
of six power plants being built in 1952 as part of a huge industrialization 
program in Chile 


Early in the year relations with Argentina were somewhat 
strained and as a result the border between the two countries 
was closed, causing some food shortages in two Chilean towns 
located in the department of Aysén. Relations with the United 
States remained cordial and in April a mutual military aid 
agreement was signed between the two countries. The United 
States was to furnish technical and material aid to Chilean 
defenses which in turn would strengthen hemisphere unity. 

The presidential elections held in September showed that 
Gen. Carlos Ibafiez del Campo, a member of the senate who had 
been deposed as president in 1931 for his authoritarian methods, 
who was running as the candidate of the National Peoples 
Alliance, had a plurality of the vote with 432,930 ballots. 
Arturo Matte Larrain, former minister of finance, candidate 
of a coalition of rightist groups, polled the next largest num- 
ber of votes with 252,648. The government candidate, Pedro 
Enrique Alfonso, former minister of interior, running on the 
Radical party ticket, received 183,783 votes. Sen. Salvador 
Allende, former minister of health, Socialist candidate run- 
ning with left-wing support, received 51,984 votes. No candi- 
date received an absolute majority, required under the con- 
stitution for election. The final election was up to congress, 
which on Oct. 24 named Ibafiez president. He was inaugurated 
on Nov. 3. (J. McAp.) 


Education.—In 1948 the public primary schools had 518,446 pupils and 
the private and municipal primary schools 149,802 pupils. Secondary 
schools had 70,622 pupils. University education was available at the state 
university of Chile (5,287 students), the Catholic university of Santiago 
(1,528 students) and the University of Concepcion. In 1951 there were 
410 motion-picture theatres with seating capacity of 300,000. 


Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, valued at $0.0070 U.S. cur- 
rency, free market rate, on Sept. 30, 1952. The rate for imports into Chile 
was $0.0166 (provisional commercial), $0.0322 (official), $0.0232 (bank- 
ing market), $0.02 (special commercial) or the free market rate, depend- 
ing upon their relative importance to the economy. The 1953 budget, as 
submitted to congress, balanced revenue and expenditure at 42,377,000,- 
000 pesos (1952 as enacted: 29,073,000,000 pesos). Actual revenue in 
1951 was 26,008,000,000 pesos; expenditure, 27,640,000,000 pesos. Notes 
and coin in circulation on June 30, 1952, totalled 9,290,000,000 pesos; 
gold reserve $41,500,000; sight and current deposits 20,090,000,000 pesos; 
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time deposits 6,040,000,000 pesos; government deposits 2,750,000,000 
pesos. The cost of living index stood at 211 in July 1952 (1948=100). 


Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1951 (excluding gold) amounted 
to $371,000,000; imports were $329,000,000. Leading exports were copper 
(48%), nitrate of soda (18%), metallurgical products, largely iron and 
steel (9%) and wool (6%); leading imports, machinery (18%), chemi- 
cals and drugs (16%), vehicles (11%), sugar and derivatives (6%) and 
petroleum and products (6%). Chief customers were the U.S. (51%), 
Argentina (7%); the United Kingdom (6%), Germany (4%) and France 
(4%); chief suppliers, the U.S. (55%), Argentina (8%), the United 
Kingdom (7%), Germany (5%) and Peru (4%). 

The railway system totalled 5,434 mi. in 1949, of which 3,859 mi. were 
owned by the government. Highways (Dec. 31, 1947) included 1,785 mi. 
of international highway, 3,815 mi. of national highway and 26,300 mi. 
of provincial roads. Motor vehicles (Dec. 31, 1950) included 40,098 auto- 
mobiles, 27,507 trucks and 4,164 buses. According to Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping, the merchant marine had 85 vessels (100 tons and over) aggre- 
gating 168,349 gross tons on June 30, 1951. 


Agriculture.—Production of the principal crops in the crop year 1951-52 
was estimated as follows (in metric tons): wheat 988,000; barley 125,000; 
oats 110,000; rice (paddy) 80,000; beans 64,000; maize 89,000; and 
potatoes 473,000. Livestock included (1951) 2,186,000 cattle, (1949) 
585,000 pigs, 636,000 goats and 6,345,000 sheep. Wool production aver- 
ages 17,000 short tons a year, lumber production about 275,000,000 bd. ft. 
a year and landings of fish (including shellfish) about 70,000 short tons. 


Manufactures.—Manufacturing establishments were reported to number 
5,585 in 1948, with capital of 1,466,587,000 pesos and 296,000 employees. 
There were about 375 textile mills in 1950, including 43 cotton mills, 220 
knitting mills and 46 silk and rayon mills. Production figures (1951) in- 
cluded steel 178,318 metric tons; pig iron 239,946 tons; cement 698,403 
tons; woven cotton fabrics 43,500,000 yd.; and manufactured gas 142,- 
800,000 cu.m. Chile became an iron and steel exporter for the first time 
in 1951. The index for manufacturing industries averaged 119 in 1951 
(1948=100). Electrical energy is used extensively; production in 1951 
was 1,680,000,000 kw.hr. 


Mineral Production.—Chile is the leading mineral-producing country in 
South America. Production in 1951 included copper 379,707 metric tons; 
coal 2,211,295 tons; iron ore 3,174,338 tons; nitrate of soda 1,684,407 
tons; gold 173,642 troy ounces; silver 983,468 oz.; mercury 10,540 lb. 
Petroleum production on Tierra del Fuego totalled 760,000 bbl. in rg51. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Direccion General de Estadistica, Estadistica Chilena 


(Santiago); Banco Central, Boletin Mensual (Santiago). (J. W. Mw.) 
China China borders the USSR. and Outer Mongolia for 

» more than 6,000 mi. on the north and is flanked by 
Japan on the east and India on the southwest. Including Man- 
churia and Sinkiang on the mainland, and Formosa (Taiwan) 
and numerous other islands, it has a total area of 3,876,956 
sq.mi. with a population of approximately 475,000,000. After 
the advent of the Chinese Communists and the flight of the 
national government to Formosa toward the end of 1949, China 
was virtually divided into two entities: Communist China on 
the mainland and the nationalists on Formosa. 

The Central People’s (Communist) government in Peking, 
with Mao Tse-tung (qg.v.) as its chairman, was founded on the 
ideologies of Marx, Lenin and Stalin and Mao’s new democracy, 
while the national government in Taipei, Formosa, with Chiang 
Kai-shek (g.v.) as its president, was based on Sun Yat-sen’s 
“Three Principles of the People” and the five-power constitu- 
tional system. 

There were eight cities with more than 1,000,000 population 
in 1950: Peking, 1,940,290; Shanghai, 5,406,644; Tientsin, 
1,785,813; Mukden, 1,551,317; Canton, 1,495,694; Port Arthur, 
1,054,466; Chungking, 1,038,683; Nanking, 1,020,000. 

History.—The continuation of the fundamental policy of the 
People’s government in aiding North Korea and resisting the 
United States resulted in 1952 in a still greater and more ruth- 
less control of China’s mainland by the Communists. This was 
aimed at remodelling Chinese society and changing the very 
nature of the Chinese. Politically, the People’s dictatorship 
under the leadership of the Chinese Communist party, but- 
tressed by the People’s Liberation army and militia, People’s 
courts and citizens’ security committees, tightened further its 
grip and allowed no opportunity for any opposition to survive. 
Economically, after the liquidation of the landlords, the urban 
middle classes were under attack. Through its expanding net- 
work of state trusts, trading companies and co-operatives, the 
People’s government controlled all sectors of the economy on 
the mainland. On the social front, both the Confucian culture 
and tradition, with its emphasis on the family system, and 
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the newer cultural influences of the west were to be eliminated. 
Western educated persons were particularly exposed to ideologi- 
cal remoulding or a process of “‘brain-washing.” These harsh 
measures of control alienated the support of a large portion of 
the population which the Communists had enjoyed during their 
initial success in overthrowing the nationalists. Many Chinese, 
especially the overseas groups, swung their support openly to 
the nationalists in Formosa. However, the Peking government, 
in its policy of siding with the Soviet Union against the west- 
ern democracies, appeared to be determined to advance its 
aspirations and contribute its share to the larger cause of world 
communism. 

The impact of the Korean war and the western embargoes 
that accompanied it affected the economy of Communist China 
and led also to a speed-up in the rate of the Communist revolu- 
tion in both rural and urban areas. On Jan. 5, 1952, a decree was 
issued enforcing the “triple opposition’ movement against cor- 
ruption, waste and bureaucratism inside the government. In 
February the collateral “five opposition” movements were in- 
troduced under which businessmen had to confess their alleged 
economic sins and restore to the state such proceeds as they 
were charged with having accumulated through bribery, tax eva- 
sion, fraud, theft of state property and theft of state economic 
secrets. After about three months of frantic mass confessions, 
accusations and financial levies, the will and the economic back 
of the urban middle class appeared to be broken and the Peking 
government collected a windfall of hard-currency bullion and 
recoverable foreign exchange estimated at more than USS. 
$200,000,000. In terms of human lives, press reports from 
Formosa gave the following figures: the total number of per- 
sons arrested during the drive amounted to 270,000, of which 
30,000 committed suicide, 500 leading merchants and indus- 
trialists were put to death, 4,000 were given prison terms of 
15 years and 30,000 received sentences of more than Io years. 
In June the Peking government declared that the land reform 
involving expropriation and redistribution of landlords’ prop- 
erty had been completed in most of China. In the meantime, the 
soviet type of state farm had been introduced as a basic model 
of socialist enterprise. In July a new forced labour decree 
giving public security bureaus administrative power to put 
“historical counterrevolutionaries”’ under control for ideologi- 
cal education and reform was promulgated, and a new program 
of construction apparently destined to follow the initial three- 
year rehabilitation program was announced. In August, in a 
cabinet reorganization which was regarded as a forerunner of a 
tighter nation-wide development plan geared to the defense 
program, five new economic ministries were set up. 

The negotiations for an armistice in Korea became tortuous 
and fruitless, as the United Nations negotiators took the posi- 
tion from the beginning that the negotiation was military, 
while the Chinese and North Korean Communists never lost 
sight of the disputed fundamental Asiatic political problems. 
Consequently, in January at the United Nations general assem- 
bly meeting, the soviet proposal to shift the truce talks from 
Korea to the Security council found no support. The unremit- 
ting pressure of Communist expansion in the far east compelled 
the United States to take a firmer attitude in meeting it and 
brought the United States and the United Kingdom closer in their 
policies on the far east. In a communiqué issued on Jan. 9 after 
the conversations between Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
and Pres. Harry S. Truman in Washington, D.C., they declared 
that regarding the far east “a broad harmony of view had 
emerged from these discussions; for we recognize that the over- 
riding need to counter the Communist threat in that area tran- 
scends such divergencies as there are in our policies toward 
China.” On Jan. 17 Churchill declared before the U.S. congress 
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that “I am very glad that whatever diplomatic divergencies there 
may be from time to time about procedure, you do not allow 
the Chinese anti-Communists on Formosa to be invaded and 
massacred from the mainland.” Churchill’s pronouncement cre- 
ated criticism and opposition in the British parliament and on 
Jan. 30 he explained to the house of commons that his statement 
before the United States congress that Britain’s response to any 
breach of a Korean armistice would be “prompt, resolute and 
effective’ meant no shift in the British Asian policy. On Jan. 28 
the United States, the United Kingdom and France served 
notice that they would call for U.N. action to meet any new — 
Communist attack in southeast Asia. 

On the next day the political committee of the general as- 
sembly found the Soviet Union guilty of having failed to live 
up to the 1945 treaty of friendship with the national govern- 
ment, which for three years had been trying to get a U.N. ver- 
dict against the Soviet Union. On Feb. 1 the general assembly 
approved the report of its political committee on China’s com- 
plaint against the Soviet Union by a vote of 25 to 9 with 24 
abstentions, including France and the United Kingdom. On Feb. 
5 the general assembly decided to postpone any discussion of a 
permanent settlement of the Korean war until an armistice was 
reached. In the meantime the truce talks in Korea remained 
deadlocked on the issues of the building of air bases in North 
Korea after a truce, the inclusion of the Soviet Union among 
the neutral nations that would supervise the truce, and the | 
exchange of prisoners. In March, Peking formally charged the | 
United States with germ warfare in Manchuria while Jacob 
Malik, the soviet representative at the meetings of the United | 
Nations Disarmament commission, accused the United States of | 
using germ warfare in Korea. These charges were denied by the 
United States authorities, and T. F. Tsiang, Chinese delegate | 
on the commission, stated that the Communists had invented 
germ warfare to cover up epidemics caused by their own mis- | 
management. To break the deadlock in truce negotiations, Vice | 
Adm. C. Turner Joy presented on April 28 on behalf of the 
United Nations a “package formula” for settlement of the issues. 
But the Communists rejected voluntary repatriation of prison- 
ers, on which point the United Nations delegates held firm. 

A new phase of the Korean war was opened when the United | 
Nations forces began to launch intensive bombing attacks on 
hydroelectric power plants in the Yalu river district and other 
parts of North Korea in June. On June 28 Peking charged that | 
the bombing of the Yalu power stations was a further provoca- | 
tion to wreck the Korean armistice negotiations and to under- | 
mine peace in Asia. 

To implement and broaden Soviet-Chinese relations and to | 
co-ordinate their efforts in their struggle against the west, high 
officials from Peking headed by Premier and Foreign Minister | 
Chou En-lai arrived in Moscow en Aug. 17 for talks with the | 
soviet leaders on important questions, including the Korean| 
war and Peking’s role, the status of the Chinese Changchun |} 
railway, Dairen and Port Arthur, relations with Japan, and sov- 
iet aid to China’s construction and military modernization pro- 
gram. On his return to Peking on Sept. 24, Chou declared that a| 
broad understanding and new agreements had been reached and! 
that Chinese-Soviet relations had been further strengthened. 

No diplomatic relations between Peking and London had been: 
established since Britain conveyed its decision to recognize 
Peking in Jan. 1950. Following a riot in Hong Kong on March 1) 
in which a number of Chinese were arrested and injured, Peking} 
lodged a formal protest calling the incident a “barbarous mas--4 
sacre of the local Chinese inhabitants.” When the British high~ 
est court reversed a Hong Kong supreme court decision award 
ing 40 former Chinese nationalist transport planes to Peking 
and ordered that they be turned over to a United States 
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air line which bought those planes, Peking warned Britain of 
the consequences. On the other hand Britain, which represented 
also the interests of the United States and Canada in China, 
protested in April and September against the mistreatment in- 
flicted on British, Canadian and U:S. nationals arrested and de- 
tained in China. Britain’s hope to revive its trade, which con- 
stituted a major consideration behind British recognition of 
Peking, was shattered when the British concerns with an in- 
vestment estimated at more than £2,000,000,000 decided to 
leave the China mainland in May. 

A series of border clashes between Portuguese Macao’s gar- 
rison and Chinese troops broke out in July, and in August an 
agreement was reached in settlement of the frontier shooting. 
In Tibet, troop clashes between the Chinese and Tibetans and 
agitation against the Chinese were reported. However, an agree- 
ment between the Chinese and Tibetan governments was reached 
in August under which Tibet was to have a permanent repre- 
sentative in Peking to deal with matters affecting Tibet’s in- 
ternal economy and Chinese-Tibetan trade. It was reported in 
the summer that the negotiations between India and China con- 
cerning Indian-Tibetan relations and the recognition of Chinese 
sovereignty over Tibet reached a satisfactory agreement on 
fundamentals. 

The prolongation of the Korean war and the threat of Com- 
munist expansion in southeast Asia coincided with a policy of 
more definite aid to the national government by the United 
States. In his message to congress on March 6 asking for more 
than $7,000,000,000 for the Mutual Security program, President 
Truman stated that a large part of this sum would “help prepare 
the Chinese armies on Formosa to resist aggression.’’ However, 
the United States policy toward Formosa remained unchanged 
in so far as allowing and helping the national government’s forces 
to invade the mainland was concerned. This was made clear by 
Gen. William C. Chase, commander of the U.S. Military Assist- 
ance Advisory group in Formosa on May 1, when he stated that 
although the combat efficiency, morale and physical condition of 
the Chinese national army had improved considerably, his mis- 
sion was still one of neutralization. To encourage private U.S. 
investments in Formosa, a formal exchange of notes on the ex- 
tension of the U.S. private investments guaranty program to 
that area took place on June 25. 

The position of the national government in signing a separate 
peace treaty with Japan was of some international significance. 
In January Japanese Premier Shigeru Yoshida officially revealed 
to the Japanese diet that he had agreed to a limited recog- 
nition of Chiang Kai-shek’s regime as the legitimate govern- 
ment of China at the request of the United States, and, con- 
sequently, invited the national government to accept the pro- 
posal for a treaty of peace with Japan. On Feb. 19 formal dis- 
cussions on a bilateral agreement between Japan and China 
opened in Taipei, and after more than two months of devious 
negotiations a separate treaty of peace between Japan and China 
was completed on April 27, whereby Japan recognized the na- 
tional government’s jurisdiction over Formosa and other terri- 
tories which might thereafter be under nationalist control, while 
China waived its claims for reparation. The separate peace 
treaty was signed on April 28 in Taipei. (See also COMMUNISM; 
Formosa; KoreaN War; UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUB- 
LICS. ) 


Education. In Communist China, education is a means for social reform 
and not for the growth of personality, and it is controlled completely by 
the government. According to this policy, the subtle influence of the 
“imperialist west” must be eradicated and the English language must be 
removed entirely from the lower schools. The latest official figures (in 
1952) placed the number of schools and _ their enrolments at the end of 
1951 as follows: nearly 250 colleges and universities with 175,000 stu- 
dents; 5,442 secondary schools with more than 2,000,000 students; 
541,000 primary schools with more than 43,000,000 pupils accounting for 
55% of the total school-age children on the mainland, During 1952, in 
order to exercise greater control by the government, a number of univer- 
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PROPAGANDA PHOTOGRAPH (left) captioned as a sample of the ‘‘germ 
bombs’’ dropped in Korea by ‘‘U.S. invaders,’ as published in the Peiping 
People’s Daily in 1952. Right: Fully loaded M1621 cluster adapter bomb 
holding 22,500 psychological warfare leaflets which, according to the U.S. 
army, is the type of bomb shown in the picture at left 


sities were consolidated, Yenching university, Peking, was closed, and the 
Tsinghua university, Peking, originally founded on the Boxer indemnity, 
was reduced to an engineering college. 

Defense—To build up a modern army, navy and air force, Peking 
launched a large-scale military training and development program in Dec. 
1950 and, as a result, Communist China’s military forces were regarded 
in 1952 as stronger and larger than in 1950 when they entered Korea. In 
the later part of 1952, the size of the regular People’s Liberation army 
was listed at about 3,000,000, in addition to 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
regional and district troops, 600,000 to 1,000,000 public security troops, 
and about 13,000,000 home guard militia reserve. It was reported that by 
a secret military pact signed in Oct. 1951, the Soviet Union pledged to 
help Peking to maintain a regular army at more than 3,000,000 men and 
that during the fighting in Korea the Soviet Union would give a $24,000,- 
ooo monthly subsidy to the Chinese forces. The Chinese Communist air 
force was believed to have about 1,800 planes, approximately half of 
them jet fighters. 

About 200,000 out of approximately 600,000 of the total nationalist 
forces on Formosa were believed to be well trained and equipped. The 
nationalist air force consisted of about 300 mostly worn-out and obsoles- 
cent planes and its navy had more than roo small vessels. About 62% of 
the budget of the national government was for military expenditures. 


Finance.—According to an official report on Aug. 6, 1952, Peking 
achieved a balanced budget in 1951, and on the same day the People’s 
Government council adopted the 1952 budget, which represented an in- 
crease of 41% over the previous year’s budget. A private source estimatec, 
Peking’s 1950 expenditure at U.S. $2,400,000,0o00 and the first half of its 
1951 expenditure at more than U.S. $5,000,000,000. It was believed that 
Peking’s 1952 expenditure must be more than U.S. $8,000,000,000. 

The national government depended largely on the United States aid to 
balance its budget. In 1952 the official rate of exchange of the Formosan 
dollar was 15 to U.S. $1, and the People’s bank dollar more than 20,000 
to U.S. $1. 

Trade and Communications.—On the mainland, trade was put under com- 
plete control by the government and no trade statistics since 1949 were 
available. Peking claimed that the volume of foreign trade in 1951 in- 
creased more than 250% compared with 1950 and that its aggregate value 
in 1951 was twice that of 1950, “far exceeding the prewar level.” Agri- 
cultural, livestock and mineral* products were the main exports while 
industrial products and machinery, equipment, and semifinished goods con- 
stituted the main imports on the mainland. Peking’s trade was confined 
largely to the Soviet Union and its satellite countries. 

Under the People’s government, practically all the railway lines had 
resumed their prewar position. In 1951 the Nanning-Chenankuan railway 
of about roo mi. was opened to traffic. In July 1952 the Chengtu-Chung- 
kiang railway of about 300 mi. was completed, and at the end of Septem- 
ber the Lunghai railroad was extended to Lanchow. With soviet aid, 
Peking planned to extend the Lunghai railway to the west to connect it 
directly with the Turkestan-Siberia railway, to build the Lanchow-Swatow 
line, and to build a line in Yunnan connecting Kunming with southeast 
Asia. 

Agriculture, Manufactures, Mineral Production.—Production statistics were 
fragmentary and mainly in percentage figures. Peking claimed that the 
1951 agricultural output increased by more than 7% compared with that 
of 1950, and that it approached the prewar level, which was estimated at 
an annual average of 140,000,000 tons. According to an official report, 
the total value of industrial production increased by 267% in 1951, com- 
pared with 1950, and the 1952 industrial production would be a bigger 
increase over 1951. Compared with the figures for 1950, the output of 
rolled steel in 1951 went up 76%, cement 63%, coal 18% and paper 
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35%. It was stated that China began to manufacture textile machinery 
and steel rails in large quantities in 1952. The number of co-operatives 
on the mainland was said to have reached more than 39,000 ye a mem- 
bership of more than 82,000,000. (H. T. Cu.) 


Chiropractic: see MEpICINE. 


(1898- ), Chinese Communist politician, 
Chou EN- lai was born at Huaiyin, Kiangsu province. He at- 
tended a Nankai middle school in Tientsin, Waseda university 
in Japan and Nankai university. In 1919, in Tientsin, he led a 
student rebellion which resulted in his arrest and imprisonment. 
In 1924 he joined Sun Yat-sen’s movement and was made di- 
rector of political training at Whampoa Military academy. 

During Chiang Kai-shek’s anti-Red drive of 1927 Chou was 
captured but escaped. He visited Moscow (1928-31) and served 
as a delegate to the sixth congress of the Comintern. In 1937 
Chou and Chiang Kai-shek established a united front against 
Japan. This Nationalist-Communist truce was, however, not 
durable, and later truces, including one arranged in 1946 by 
Pres. Harry S. Truman’s personal representative, Gen. George 
C. Marshall, were also of short duration. After the Commu- 
nists extended their control over most of China in 1949, Chou 
became prime minister and foreign minister of the new Chinese 
people’s republic. He signed the Sino-Soviet treaty of friend- 
ship, alliance and mutual aid in Moscow on Feb. 14, 1950. 

In Aug. 1952 Chou headed another Chinese delegation to a 
conference in Moscow to discuss political and economic ques- 
tions between the two countries. On Sept. 16 it was announced 
that control of the Changchun railroad in Manchuria would be 
turned over to the Chinese by Dec. 31, but that Soviet forces 
would continue to use Port Arthur until the two countries made 
peace with Japan. 


Christian Science Continued steady growth throughout 

* the world was reported by the Mother 
Church, the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass. 
Identified with the religion discovered and founded by Mary 
Baker Eddy, the Mother Church in 1952 had 3,067 branches in 
the United States and about 4o other countries, and college and 
university organizations on 116 campuses. 

The Christian Science textbook, Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures, by Mrs. Eddy, continued to be the best- 
selling religious textbook with the exception of the Bible. A 
Dutch translation was published during the year. 

Church officials reported that testimonies of Christian Science 
healing which were on file included those of cancer, deformity, 
imbecility, poliomyelitis, gallstones, arthritis, heart ailment, 
nephritis and carious bones and flesh. 

Members of the Christian Science board of lectureship were 
assigned to lecture tours during the year in continental Europe, 
Great Britain, Africa, Canada, the orient, Ireland, Mexico, 
South America, Australia, New Zealand, Alaska and the United 
States. 

With continued expansion of the military forces of the United 
States, 14 Christian Science chaplains were on active duty with 
troops, 4 of them in Korea. More than 360 civilian camp wel- 
fare workers, serving as Christian Science practitioners, were 
ministering to hospitalized veterans and members of the armed 
forces. 

Relief activities of the Mother Church were both national 
and international in scope during 1952. Approximately $200,000 
was voluntarily contributed by Christian Scientists to aid suf- 
ferers in the Kansas-Missouri valley flood. The overseas relief 
division of the denomination sent approximately $46,000 worth 
of used clothing to its churches in Austria, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Indonesia, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway and 
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Greece, and to individuals in Finland, Korea and Yugo- 
slavia. Food parcels totalling $13,000 were also sent to these 
countries. 
The denomination provided approximately $680,000 toward 
the operation of its three charitable institutions during the year. 
(TES Hyxs) 


Hae i Three processes promote unity among 
Christian Unity. Christ’s followers. The first develops fel- 
lowship and co-operation. The second finds organized ways of 
working interdenominationally. The third directly seeks or- 
ganic union of churches. Historically, the first two have often 
led to the third. In 1952 progress was made in all three ways by 
the non-Roman churches. 

Increasing consciousness of belonging together was revealed 
in a constantly multiplying number of events. Examples were: 
an increasingly wide international observance of World Com- 
munion Sunday both overseas and in North America; participa- 
tion by churches of more than 3,000 North American commu- 
nities in the launching of the first 1,000,000-copy edition of the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible, produced and copy- 
righted by the National Council of Churches (representing offi- 
cially more than 30 denominations); the first all-Latin-Ameri- 
can conference of Evangelical university students at Sao Paulo, 
Braz., under the auspices of the World Student Christian feder- 
ation; and a remarkably representative study meeting of laymen 
at Buffalo, N.Y., for the North American Lay Conference on 
the Christian and his Daily Work, jointly sponsored by the 
Canadian, the U.S. and the World Council of Churches. 

Organized ways of working together were demonstrated in 
many important events throughout the world. Two agencies of 
the International Missionary council (175 denominations) and 
the World Council of Churches (158 denominations) met in} 
Willingen, Ger. These were the joint committee of the two} 
councils and their joint commission of the churches on inter- 
national affairs. The first handles policy making and general or- 
ganizational co-operation. The latter deals with such problems} 
as those of dependent peoples, resettlement of stateless persons 
and religious liberty. It planned continued representation before} 
governmental bodies and co-operation with cognate United Na 
tions commissions. The World council’s department of inter 
church aid and service to refugees met to plan its resettlemen 
work, which included the use of funds allocated by the hig 
commissioner of the U.N. for refugees. It reported resettling 
more than 100,000 persons. Its relief work for the first half o 
1952 showed that denominations linked to the National counci 
and World council in the U.S. increased gifts 25% above 1951’3 
record. More than $3,000,000 worth had been sent to Korealf 
Greece, India, Lebanon and other centres of crisis. | 

The International Missionary council held an enlarged meet! 
ing in Willingen, Ger., to deal with an over-all examination o 
the problems and policies of missions. Delegates from 17 
denominations in 50 nations including some “iron-curtain” coun 
tries attended. The number of foreign missionaries at work from 
non-Roman churches of North America was at an all-time hig! 
of 15,000, compared with the previous high of 13,555 in 1925) 
Two communion services at Willingen—one Anglican and thi 
other Reformed—welcomed all delegates without distinction. | 

Various co-operative church undertakings of world-wide scop: | 
were furthered at meetings in Denmark of the World council’) 
study commissions as well as by its executive committee. Th 
latter completed at Nykobing, Den., plans for the recommende i 
program of the second world Beceebly to be held in Evanstor 
Ill., in 1954. It allocated 600 seats to 160 member denomination 
ana appointed chairmen for preparatory commissions on eva! 
gelism, a responsible society, international affairs, race relation 
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and the work of the laity. Plans were likewise completed for 
participation of the churches in the third Christian World 
Youth conference which was held in December in Kotayam, 
Travancore, India, with youth attending from the co-operating 
churches of 56 nations. Sponsors in addition to the World 
Council of Churches were the World’s Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian associations, the World Student Christian 
federation and the World Council of Christian Education. 

In their first theological conference the churches related to 
the Indonesian National council planned a common standard 
of ministerial training and strengthened their commission on 
missions. The new International (interdenominational) Chris- 
tian university was formally opened at Mitaka, near Tokyo, 
Jap., with 2,000 students applying for 75 places under one fac- 
ulty. A United Council on Christian Literature for Overseas 
Chinese was founded in Hong Kong. The (American) United 
Board for Christian Colleges in China took steps to finance and 
establish a Christian college in Formosa—to or 11 of its 13 
member union universities in China having been taken over by 
the Communists. The annual German Evangelical Church con- 
gress (Kirchentag) took place in Stuttgart. Despite the refusal 
of east German border passes to 20,000 would-be participants, 
the meeting was highly representative and provided another 
evidence of revitalized and spiritually united Protestantism in 
Germany. 

The outstanding church unity event was the third World 
Conference on Faith and Order, for the first time under World 
Council of Churches auspices, at Lund, Swed. It continued the 
work of conferences at Lausanne, Switz., in 1927 and Edin- 
burgh, Scot., in 1937 for the examination of things which divide 
and things which might unite the churches, r1o Anglican, Ortho- 
dox and Protestant denominations being represented. Unoffi- 
cial Roman Catholic observers were present. The program dealt 
with the nature of the church, ways of worship and intercom- 
munion. The fact that delegates were sent from all parts of 
the earth and even from churches in three “iron-curtain” lands 
evidenced strong concern over unity. The conference had no 
authority to undertake action for organic union, which was 
solely the prerogative of autonomous churches acting for them- 
selves. Yet experience had shown that after the two previous 
similar conferences the rate of organic unions of formerly sep- 
arated churches was accelerated, more than 4o such mergers 
having been consummated since the conference at Lausanne in 
1927, involving more than go denominations. Features of the 
Lund meeting were: an open communion service in the r1th- 
century cathedral from which only a few felt compelled to ab- 
stain; stress on nontheological factors preventing church union; 
and participation by delegates from many younger churches in 
Africa, Asia and Australasia. Many unions had taken place 
among these and more were reported in process. It was de- 
clared at the conference that “the implication of our confessed 
unity in Christ . . . is that we should do together everything 
except what irreconcilable differences of sincere conviction 
compel us to do separately.” 

Only one organic union actually was consummated in the year 
(up to October) and that was announced as completed on Jan. 
11 when the Restored Evangelical Lutheran church of Holland 
merged with the Evangelical Lutheran body. A plan for the 
union of three Presbyterian bodies in the U.S. was announced 
as being submitted to the general assemblies of all three in 
1953. The proposed five-way merger of Lutheran bodies in 
America seemed nearer consummation. In Australia a special 
commission completed a new plan for reunion of the Anglican 
and Protestant churches. In Canada no progress was reported 
in negotiations between the United church and the Anglicans. 
(See also RELIGION.) 03 MESH 
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Chromium and Chromite: see MINERAL AND METAL Pro- 
DUCTION AND PRICES, 


Chronology: see CaLenpaR or EvENTS, 1952, pages 1-16. 
(1874- ys 


Churchill, Winston Leonard Spencer ('°’*,. .?: 


statesman, was born at Blenheim palace, Oxfordshire, on Nov. 
30. For his biography and political career during World Wars I 
and II, see Encyclopedia Britannica. After the defeat of his 
government in the general election of 1945, he led the Con- 
servative opposition in the house of commons. His speech at 
Fulton, Mo., in 1946 was regarded as the starting point of the 
movement for European unity and for a Council of Europe. In 
the general election of Oct. 1951 the Conservatives were re- 
turned to power and on Oct. 26 Winston Churchill again took 
office as prime minister. He left for the United States at the 
end of 1951 and, during Jan. 1952, he had discussions with 
Pres. Harry S. Truman and addressed congress. He also paid a 
short visit to Canada where he had talks with the Canadian 
prime minister, Louis St. Laurent. He returned to England at 
the end of January. On Feb. 7 he broadcast on the occasion of 
the death of George VI the previous day and on Feb. 15 at- 
tended the state funeral. On April 25 he spoke of hopes of 
national solvency in three or four years, at the annual Prim- 
rose League Grand Habitation demonstration at the Royal Al- 
bert hall. In general his utterances were noticeably concerned 
with the gravity of both the economic and international situa- 
tions. On May 20 at the Conservative women’s annual confer- 
ence he appealed for time before judgment was passed. on the 
Conservative government, and on June 11 at a Press association 
luncheon in London he spoke of the “trap door” upon which 
the present standard of living was supported. On June 17 he 
reviewed favourably the talks he had had with the Australian 
premier, R. G. Menzies, on matters of common concern. On 
July 1 he praised the patience of the United States in dealing 
with the Korean war, but regretted that British leaders had not 
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been consulted before the bombing of North Korean power sta- 
tions. Addressing his constituents at Woodford on Sept. 6, 
Churchill forecast that in the second half of 1952 Britain would 
be in balance with the nonsterling world and that the whole of 
the sterling world would be in balance with the rest of the 
world. On Oct. 4, in a broadcast, he launched the George VI 
Memorial fund. 


Church Membership The latest information in 1952 

* concerning church membership in 
the 252 religious bodies in continental United States, appearing 
in the Yearbook of American Churches (New York, 1952), in- 
dicated that there were 88,673,005 persons in 284,592 local 
churches or congregations. The figures were mainly for years 
ending in 1951. This compared with 86,830,490 members re- 
ported in the Yearbook a year earlier. There were 70 religious 
bodies reporting more than 50,000 members (see Table I), and 
their total membership was 87,081,504, or more than 98% of 
all members of religious bodies. The remaining 2% was found 
in the 182 smaller bodies of the nation. 


Table |.—Church Membership in Continental United States, as Reported in 
1952, for Religious Bodies with More Than 50,000 Members 


Members Members, 
Body 1952 195) 
Adventists, Seventh-day . . 2. - + + s+ eee ah 245,974 237,168 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of God*. . .... - 75,000 arate 
Assaimbhes Ott GOdweitel sins eMicbicl cof tem ctacliton siielns 56 318,478 318,478 
Baptist Bodies: 

American Baptist Convention... . 6 ss Bobo 1,554,304 1,561,073 

Southern Baptist Convention . . ... +... 60S 7,373,498 7,079,889 

National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc. . . 2 se 5 4,467,779 4,445,605 

National Baptist Convention of America . . 2 2 we 2,645,789 2,645,789 

American Baptist Association . . 2. 2 2s + + ww 286,691 240,315 

Free Will Baptists . ... . 6 C 400,000 220,000 

Genoral Baptists. ck ete ee ie Stace. a) ine 50,487 49,217 

National Baptist Evangelical Life and Soul Saving 

INO N SOC UCU eo ain Oo laeG oO oD oo 57,674 70,843 

National Primitive Baptist Convention of the U.S.A. . . 79,000 79,000 

Primitive:Baptistsy) Gifs) ~ sy 3 os 2 es abs, eRONNS 72,000 72,000 

United American Free Will Baptist Church . . 2. « 78,350 75,000 
Brethren (German Baptist): 

Church of the Brethren . . . . «= ryt 186,358 186,201 
Buddhist Churches of America . ....--+ +s eye laters 73,000 70,000 
Christ Unity Science Church} . . - ». ». - « « « « « Oe 682,172 656,800 
Christian and Missionary Alliance . . . 2. 2 e+ ws oo : 52,935 58,347 
Churches of God: 

Church of God (Cleveland, Tenn.) . . . 2... 121,706 174,960 

Church of God (Anderson, Ind.). . . . 2... 2 ee 100,814 107,094 

Tha, Church of God’... 3 we ew wt tt 54,560 43,206 
Church of God in Christ. . . . . . : : 323,305 316,705 
Church of the Nazarene. . . . 6s 6 2 e 6 ss ‘ ; 235,670 226,684 
(CANS NGMTES 6 50D o96 wo os ShoeG 5s o 6 4 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Congregational Christian Churches . .. 1... ae 1,241,477 1,204,789 
DiscipleszofiChnish same a) suis) vo eUnfems) <1 foMiche sl cris) TAC 1,792,985 1,767,964 
Eastern Orthodox Churches: 

Armenian Apostolic Orthodox Church of America. . . 130,000 100,000 

Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic) . ....... 1,000,000 1,000,000 

Rumanian Orthodox Church®™.) 0% 0 ss 6 e oe C 50,000 R ste 

The Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of North 

INiAdl a Oo Od 6 6 oo OeA (ie S tole & 400,000 400,000 

The Russian Orthodox Church outside Russia. . . . . 55,000 45,000 

Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church. . . . . . : ° 75,000 75,000 

Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church . . . 2.4... . 75,000 75,000 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. . . . . . Geided “ONO 735,941 726,361 


Table Il.—Estimated Memberships of the Principal Religions of the World, 1952 


North South 

Religion America America Europe Asiat 
Total Christians: . . . 133,137,322 93,611,765 441,084,739 29,751,705 
Roman Catholic. . 75,092,437 91,346,667 215,064,926§  13'235'242 
Eastern Orthodox . _—«*d1,858,585 oe 112,447,669 8,106,071 
Protestant . . . . 56,186,300 2,265,098 113,572,145 8,410,392 
Nawish teers 65:201,000 627,000 3,463,500 1,491,000 
Mohammedan .. « 32,600 139,156 3,866,000 251.227'847 
gotoagiian os Boule ails Ho iis 124,890 

into a eee —, a 25,000, 
Tasistie teens ces 15,000 17,000 12,000 50/000, 000 
Eonfuciani ose e 86,000 95,000 50,000 300,000,000 
Buddhist. . .. « « 165,000 135,000 - 150,000,000 
Hindu ted sukeec nce 10,000 275,000 ot 255,030,000 
Primitives t weesatee 50,000 —_ 1,000,000 a 45,000,000 
Others ornone . . . 74,618,078 11,490,079 89,061,761 —- 173,050,558 
Grand total . . 213,315,000 107,390,000 537,538,000 1,280,676,000 


*Includes all Jews whether or not members of a synagogue. 
tIncludes Indonesia but not the Philippines. 

tIncludes the Philippines. 

§This figure includes Asiatic U.S.S.R. and Turkey. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Body 
Evangelical United Brethren Church 
Federated Churchest . .. . 
Religious Society of Friends (Five-Years Meeting) 
Independent Fundamental Churches of America 
International Church of the Foursquare Gospel. . . 
Jewish Congregations... .- 


6: Te to. te rwuderme 


Sinko) 0b Siietd sin le eio'e 4, 


oe) ter a, ene ce 


Latter Day Saints: 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints . . . 


Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Lutheran: 
American Lutheran Conference: 
American Lutheran Church . . « «se 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Lutheran Free Church 
Lutheran Synodical Conference of N.A.: 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod . .. ss 


6, ple) 6) sees e ke) ae, 


Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wisconsin 


Other States ... . 

United Lutheran Church in America . . - 

Mennonite Church 

Methodist Bodies: 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. . . 

The Methodist Church. . « - 2 ee « 


Pentecostal Assemblies: 


o 91 hs 


@, 48 @) ce 


Pentecostal Assemblies of the World, Inc... « - 


United Pentecostal Church 
Polish National Catholic Church 
Presbyterian Bodies: 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church . . . «se 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S... . . . s 

Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. . 

United Presbyterian Church of N.A. . . . 
Protestant Episcopal Church . 2. « . 2 2 6 6 © « 


Reformed Bodies: 
Christian Reformed Church. . .« «se se 


1.6 ‘0. 6° @ Jel 10) 0) ee) wm, cele 


Reformed Church in America... ss ee ee 


Roman Catholic Church . 2 « 2 6 6 6 «6 « « 
Salvation Army 


6k 61FOR we do,) ou OL ume’ fer Metra 


Scandinavian Evangelical Bodies: 


Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of America . 


Spiritualists: 
International General Assembly of Spiritualists . 


Unitarian Churches . « «3 «© « «© « © « 01s = « « 


Universalist Church of America 
Totals: «oe 6) os 


Cy CCR OLAS 


Source: Yearbook of American Churches (1952 and 1951). 
{Reported as Christ Unity Spiritual Science Church in 1951. 


TAs of 1936. 


Church membership, officially reported, had been increasing | 
for many years, as had also the proportion of church member- 
ship in the total population. In 1951 church members were} 
about 58% of the population. Since 1926, the date of the last 
adequate census of religious bodies made by the bureau of the} 
census, church membership had increased about 50%, while. 
the estimated population increased more than 30%. However, | 
nothing was known about church attendance or other participa- | 
tion, or the proportion of church members contributing. 

The Church of Christ, Scientist, does not report membership | 
because a regulation of that body forbids the numbering of the | 
people and the reporting of such statistics for publication. 

In 1951 about 59% of church members in the U.S. were 


Pr iehig: es! es 


Members, 
1952 

720,544 
88,411 
68,612 
65,000 
64,109 
5,000,000 


1,111,314 
126,453 


715,640 
465,062 
825,466 

59,860 


1,674,901 


311,477 
1,925,506 


58,330 


1,166,301 
728,150 
392,167 

9,065,727 


50,000 
100,000 


265,879 


81,086 
702,266 
2,364,112 
219,027 


2,417,464 


155,310 
187,256 


29,241,580 
227,821 


51,850 


150,000 
79,901 


63,975 
87,081,504 


*Not reported in 1951. 


Members, 
1951 

717,531 
88,411 
68,612 
65,000 
74,689 
5,000,000 


1,111,314 | 
124,925 


692,484 | 
440,244 
813,837 

59,860 | 


1,674,901 


} 
307,216 | 
1,954,342 | 


56,480 


1,166,301 
530,116 | 
381,000 

8,935,647 


: 
50,000 | 
100,000 | 


250,000 
| 


2,540,548 | 


151,881. 
183,178 | 


28,634,878 | 
209,341 | 


64,655 | 


85,343,664 


classified as Protestant, 33% Roman Catholic, 6% in Jewish 
Congregations and 2% in all 
other bodies including Eastern 
Orthodox and Old Catholic. 


Africa Oceaniat Total (B. We 105) 
euerait. 14274407 759292158 Principal Religions of tht 
a1aa8.s93 7,220,692 196'303'520 | World.—Statistics of the 
ee 38000 gi uceeoe world’s religions are only very 

es os ii 124,890 rough approximations. Aside 

1,200 8,000 50,053,200 from Christianity, few  reli- 
sii, idipoo, luatuates Benet atyellenD ial 
Eee p08 ayase tee Protestants and Roman Catho 
196,828,000 31,990,000 2,367/737,000 Protestants and Roman Catho- 


lics employ different methods 
of counting members. All per- 
sons of whatever age who have 
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received baptism in the Roman Catholic Church are counted 
as members, while in most Protestant churches only those who 
“join” the church are numbered. The compiling of statistics is 
further complicated by the fact that in China one may be at 
the same time a Confucian, a Taoist and a Buddhist. In Japan, 
one may be both a Buddhist and a Shintoist. CDF Wark) 


Cigars and Cigarettes: see Tosacco. 

Cinerama: see Morton Pictures. 

C.1.0.: see Lasour Unions. 

Circuses: see Suows. 

City and Town Planning: see Town anp REGIONAL PLAN- 
NING. 


Civil Aeronautics Administration. yy onicca to 

* promised to be 
one of the best in the history of commercial aviation. In June 
the domestic air lines carried more than 2,000,000 passengers 
more than 1,000,000,000 revenue passenger-miles. 

During the first six months of the year both the domestic 
and international scheduled carriers showed gains in every cate- 
gory except air express. 

Revenue passenger-miles flown by domestic scheduled carriers 
increased 17%, from 4,998,142,000 in the first six months of 
1951 to 5,848,655,000 in the first six months of 1952. Revenue 
passenger-miles flown by international scheduled carriers also 
increased 17% in the same period, from 1,190,179,000 in 1951 
to 1,392,412,000 in 1952. 

Ton-miles of freight carried by domestic scheduled carriers 
increased 8% in the first six months of 1952 compared with the 
first half of 1951, while ton-miles of express decreased by 
16.8%. Express and freight ton-miles in international opera- 
tions, for the same period, increased 9.9%; ton-miles of U.S. 
mail increased 16.9% in domestic operations and 2.1% in inter- 
national operations. 

A total of 1,655 civil aircraft were manufactured in the first 
six months of 1952 compared with 1,477 for the same period 
in 1951, an increase of 12%. 

The domestic scheduled air lines’ passenger fatality rate per 
100,000,000 passenger-miles for the first six months of 1952 
was 0.8 compared with 1.9 for the same period in 1951. The 
» international carriers’ passenger fatality rate in the first half of 
1952 was 6.4 per 100,000,000 passenger miles; the correspond- 
ing rate for the first six months of 1951 was 2.5. 

During the first six months of the year there was a decline 

¢ in the number of all classes of pilot certificates issued com- 
& pared with the same period in 1951. Student pilot certificate 
issuances declined 33%, private pilot issuances 26%, com- 
i mercial issuances 20% and air line transport pilot issuances 
MM) 21%. 
On June 30, 1952, the end of the sixth year of the 12-year 
® $520,000,000 Federal Aid Airport program, a total of $183,145,- 
4 451 in federal funds had been programmed, of which $181,729,- 
§ 792 had been put under contract. Federal funds had been 
j granted to 2,286 projects at 1,159 different airports. Of this 
@ total, 1,680 projects had been completed and 353 were under 
construction. 

The Civil Aeronautics administration opened 45,000 mi. of 
@ ultramodern very-high-frequency airways in the United States 
} on June 1. These new Victor airways offer increased accuracy 

+ and simplicity in air navigation over much of the United States 
‘to all types of aircraft. Of the 45,000 mi. of Victor airways, 
} 35,000 mi. are primary routes and 10,000 mi. are alternate 
ie routes. Numbered like highway routes, the odd-numbered Victor 
4 airways run north and south while even numbers designate east- 
“4 west routes. The new airways eventually would largely replace 


TEMPORARY CAMP SITE for construction workers at one of five bases for the 
U.S. air force being rushed to completion in French Morocco in 1952. This 
camp, with a personnel of about 10,000, had its own theatre, power station, 
wells and water reservoir (above left) 


the existing 70,000 mi. of airways based on the low or medium 
frequency, four-course radio ranges. Cornerstone of the Victor 
airways is the very-high-frequency omnidirectional range, com- 
monly referred to as the omnirange, which offers courses in all 
directions. By midyear the CAA had commissioned more than 
350 omniranges in the domestic United States out of a planned 
total of more than 4oo. 

At the request of the air force, action was taken to provide 
aircraft movement information service at 11 air route traffic 
control centres. Flight movement data is collected from all 
sources on aircraft penetrating or operating within air defense 
identification zones and delivered to air defense units at the 
proper time. By July 1 steps had been taken to carry out the 
program at Boston, Atlanta, Detroit, Minneapolis, Great Falls, 
Seattle, Oakland, Los Angeles, Washington, D.C., New York 
and Albuquerque. 

Major type certification. projects during the year included 
the VC-340 (Convair Liner) and the large passenger-carrying 
version of the S-55 Sikorsky helicopter. 

As of June 30, CAA had certificated six turbojet engines, four 
axial and two centrifugal, with a maximum dry take-off rating 
of 5,800-Ib. thrust. 

An outgrowth of the accidents at the Newark, N.J., airport 
was the appointment of the President’s Airport commission to 
study the problem of airport location and use. The administra- 
tor of civil aeronautics served as a member of the commission 
and CAA staff members assisted in the preparation of the com- 
mission’s report, The Airport and Its Neighbors. 

Indications were that the widespread gains registered in 1951 
in the ownership and use of planes by business firms and 
farmers would continue in 1952. Three-quarters of the planes 
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produced during the first seven months of the year were three- 
to five-place models. 

A program of safety education of aerial applicators and their 
pilots was conducted with effective results. The CAA promoted 
nation-wide air tours designed to acquaint farmers and others 
with the value of aircraft in determining good and poor prac- 
tices in soil conservation. 

The Technical Development and Evaluation centre at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., continued its work on the aircraft fire preven- 
tion program. Reports were issued regularly to the industry 
and the military services on the results of full-scale tests 
of fire extinguishing agents, methods, rates of agent discharge, 
and fire detection systems on jet and reciprocating engines. 

Evaluation of the nuclear soil moisture and density measuring 
devices under field conditions continued. A preliminary model 
of a nuclear device to indicate moisture and density conditions 
near the surface of the soil was completed for use in compac- 
tion control during construction of pavements and embank- 
ments. 

One of the most important services added by United States 
flag carriers during the year was the introduction of tourist 
flights across the North Atlantic. Inspection and planning assist- 
ance was provided by the CCA. 

Technical consultative services were given to several foreign 
countries under the Mutual Security act of 1951, and civil 
aviation representatives from many countries were given dem- 
onstrations of United States equipment, aircraft and air navi- 
gation aids. (See also AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE; AVIATION, 
CIVIL.) (1335 IMME Sim) 


Civil Defense US Civil defense is an integral part of 

y UUs the national security program. Its 
mission is to protect people, property and production in the 
United States in case of war, and to serve in peacetime dis- 
asters in most states. 

Responsibility for civil defense is vested primarily in the 
states and their political subdivisions, with the federal govern- 
ment providing co-ordination and guidance, in accordance with 
the Federal Civil Defense act of 1950 (public law 920). This 
act, approved Jan. 12, 1951, established the Federal Civil De- 
fense administration (FCDA) in the executive branch of the 
government with responsibility for developing a national pro- 
gram to minimize casualties and damage from attack and to 
maintain maximum civilian support of the nation’s armed forces. 

The program is based on the principles of self-protection and 
mutual aid by individuals, groups, industries, communities, the 
states and the nation. FCDA assists the states in carrying out 
the program by matching their appropriations for essential 
facilities, equipment and supplies, by giving technical advice 
and training, and by providing public education programs. 

FCDA is responsible for a national communications system 
for disseminating warning of impending attack; for stockpiling 
medical, engineering, welfare and other emergency supplies and 
equipment; and for encouraging states to enter into mutual aid 
compacts with other states and with neighbouring nations. 

The states carry out the program through volunteer workers 
supervised by full-time staffs. At the close of 1952, all states, 
territories and major cities had civil defense organizations. 
Civil defense laws had been enacted in 47 states and all terri- 
tories. Mutual aid compacts existed among 26 states, and most 
states had authorized similar agreements among their com- 
munities. Civil defense forces were actively serving in peace- 
time emergencies and disasters in 32 states and 4 territories. 

In 1952, surveys indicated that more than three-fourths of 
peopie in major U.S. cities were aware of some simple specific 
things they should do to protect themselves against atomic 
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CIVIL DEFENSE, U.S.—CIVIL SERVICE 


attack. Four-fifths of critical target area residents believed 
civil defense necessary. About 90% of 1,468 elementary and 
secondary schools and colleges queried had civil defense in- 
struction courses. Civil defense was an active co-sponsor of 
the national blood program and the Ground Observer corps, and 
initiated through private organizations a nation-wide mass 
registration for home defense. 

Volunteer enrolment rose to 3,300,000, or 23% of the number 
required for full mobilization. State staffs increased one-third. 
Half the required number of volunteer firemen and auxiliary 
police were enrolled, as were 20% of wardens, 13% of emer- 
gency welfare workers, 12% of engineering workers and 12% 
of volunteers needed to give first aid and medical care. The 
Ground Observer corps had approximately 152,000 members 
recruited for the air force by the state civil defense directors. 

Three thousand students representing most states, territories, 
possessions and more than 600 cities attended the FCDA Staff 
college at Olney, Md., and the training schools at Ogontz Center, 
Pa., Stillwater, Okla., and Saint Mary’s, Calif. 

A nation-wide warning attack system linking 175 key points 
was completed, and a communications network to supplement 
leased wire facilities neared completion. A national emergency 
control centre was established and an alternate control centre 
was being installed. Sirens and other devices capable of warn- 
ing 40% of the residents of critical target areas were financed, 
as were 27% of radio equipment needs. 

Federal and state funds were allotted for blood plasma and 
plasma expanders for 1,600,000 casualties, and whole blood 
equipment for 3,000,000. A week’s emergency medical care for 
approximately 2,000,000 was assured. 

Total federal appropriations for civil defense since enact- 
ment of the new law had amounted to $145,000,000, of which 
$86,000,000 was for stockpiling and $33,000,000 for matching 
state and local funds. State and local governments made avail- 
able a total of $223,000,000 for civil defense. Considerable 
savings were effected through competitive bidding and bulk 
buying. 

Millard Caldwell, former member of congress and governor of 
Florida, was FCDA administrator. James J. Wadsworth, former 
member of the New York state legislature and government 
executive, was deputy administrator. (See also Civit AERO- 
NAUTICS ADMINISTRATION ; MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT.) 

(ME rCrs 
Civil Rights: see Epucation; Law; NecRoes, AMERICAN. 


Civil Service United States.—The two dominant trends in 

« the public service during 1952 were fore- 
shadowed before the year began. They were: (1) a continuing 
build-up of civilian employment in the executive branch of the | 
federal service; and (2) an increase in living costs which 
brought renewed demands for pay increases for public employ- 
ees in all levels of government. Both were directly attributable 
to the accelerated defense program and the continuation of in- 
flationary forces in the national economy. 

During the first half of 1952, civilian employment in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the federal government rose sharply. Total 
civilian employment increased from 2,518,137 at the end of Dec. 
1951 to 2,603,288 at the end of June 1952—an increase of 85,151 
employees. Of these, 1,337,000 were in the department of de- 
fense; another 524,000 were in the post office; and 174,000 were 
in the Veterans administration. These three government depart- 
ments accounted for almost 80% of all federal civilian employ- 
ees. (See also GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS. ) 

The increasing extent to which the United States was engaged 
in foreign aid and defense activities outside its boundaries was 
further reflected in the fact that 100,000 civilians on the federal 
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pay roll were located in foreign countries. Personnel problems 
resulting from these far-flung activities became the subject of 
special study by the United States civil service commission. 
One result of the study was a proposal by the commission in 
midyear to place overseas workers in the department of the 
air force under civil service. 

In contrast with the growth in federal employment, the num- 
ber of nonfederal public employees remained relatively uniform. 
At the same time, however, state and local government pay rolls 
continued the climb which began the previous year, caused by 
pay increases to offset mounting living costs. 

Disclosures of irregularities and misconduct by certain fed- 
eral officials and employees, particularly in the bureau of in- 
ternal revenue, gave impetus to widespread criticism of public 
employees from many quarters. In an effort to offset the criti- 
cism, much of which sprang from misinformation, a move was 
launched under the leadership of Chairman Robert Ramspeck 
of the United States civil service commission to provide the 
public with accurate facts about government employment and 
_ government employees. This “truth about government” cam- 
paign received widespread support by newspapers and civic 
groups. It was further augmented by a program to improve 
} government public relations initiated by the Civil Service as- 


} sembly of the United States and Canada. 


A plan proposed by Pres. Harry S. Truman to place United 
States postmasters, marshals and customs officials under civil 


4) service was rejected by congress during the year. The plan was 


i one of several government reorganization proposals submitted 
* by the president for congressional approval, and had previously 
been urged by the Hoover commission and the National Civil 
Service league. 

Relatively few extensions of civil service took place during 
the year. In Louisiana the state legislature approved a proposed 
amendment to the state constitution to establish a civil service 
program for all state employees. The amendment, designed to 
restore the civil service program repealed by the legislature in 
} 1948, was to be voted on by the electorate at the November 
3} elections. 

The United States supreme court upheld the constitutionality 
of a New York statute which prohibited the employment in the 
public-school system of any person who advocates overthrow of 


{ the government by force or violence. The majority opinion up- 


holding this law held that the state has a constitutional right 
to protect the minds of school children from subversive propa- 
ganda. 

In Portland, Ore., the city council rejected a proposed charter 
4 amendment which would give city firemen the right to collec- 
j tive bargaining and arbitration in labour disputes with the city 
¢ administration. In Cincinnati, O., the city council approved a 
6 policy statement outlining procedures to be followed in con- 
ducting negotiations with city employees. (See also MUNICIPAL 
(sds. Dn:) 

Great Britain.—As a result of intensive efforts in all de- 
partments, the total number of staff in the civil service was 


% reduced from 688,435 on Jan. 1, 1952, to 678,030 on July 1, a 


5! reduction of 10,405. In January an agreement was reached be- 
) tween both sides of the National Whitley council providing for 
a special addition to the pay of all nonindustrial civil servants 
a on salaries of up to £2,000 a year. This settlement gave in- 
+ creases of 10% on the first £500 of remuneration, 5% on the 


4) second £500, 24% on the third £500 and a total increase of £100 
% on salaries of between £1,500 and £2,000, and was in final set- 


4 tlement of all civil service nonindustrial wage claims based on 
} movements in prices and wages in respect of the period up to 
m Dec. 31, 1951. 

| In Jan. 1952 a new security procedure was introduced for 
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staff employed on exceptionally secret work, including work 
involving access to classified atomic energy information. This 
procedure involved open inquiries designed to establish the 
reliability of such staff and to carry out the government’s policy 
that no person should be employed on work the nature of which 
was vital to the security of the state if he was a member of 
the Communist party, a fascist organization or associated with 
either in such a way as to raise legitimate doubts about his 


reliability. (ERES BS») 
(1896- ), U.S. general, was born 
Clark, Mark Wayne on May 1 at Madison Barracks, N.Y. 
He graduated from the U.S. Military academy, West Point, 
N.Y., in 1917 and saw action in France as a battalion commander 
during World War I. He was graduated from the Command and 
General Staff school, Fort Leavenworth, Kan., in 1935 and from 
the Army War college, Washington, D.C., two years later. In 
Aug. 1942 he arrived in England to take over command of U.S. 
ground forces in the European theatre of operations, and in Nov. 
1942 he was second in command of the U.S. forces in the North 
African invasion. Three weeks before the landings, Clark had led 
a successful secret mission by plane and submarine to establish 
contact with French officers in North Africa friendly to the 
Allied cause. For this feat he was promoted to lieutenant gen- 
eral. Subsequently he led the U.S. 5th army in the invasion of 
Italy in Sept. 1943, and in Nov. 1944 he was named commander 
in chief of the Allied 15th army group. After World War II 
Clark, who had advanced to the rank of full general (tempo- 
rary), was U.S. high commissioner for Austria (1945-47), com- 
mander of the U.S. 6th army in San Francisco (1947-49) and 
commander of the U.S. army field forces at Fort Monroe, Va. 
(1949-52). In Oct. 1951 Pres. Harry S. Truman nominated him 
to be first U.S. ambassador to the Vatican, but after numerous 
protests the appointment was withdrawn at Clark’s own request. 
On April 28, 1952, President Truman appointed Clark supreme 
commander of U.N. forces in Korea to succeed Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway (q.v.). Clark took command on May 12 during the 
height of the Koje prisoner of war disturbances, which were 
later successfully subdued. On July 4 he defined U.N. objectives 
in the Korean war as “establishment of . . . the equality of 
nations and the ... . right of all men to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 


Clay Products: see Ceramic Propucts. 


Cleveland, O., had a population of 914,808 by 
Cleveland. the federal census of 1950. Its area is 73.1 sq.mi. 
Ground was broken Feb. 4, 1952, for the city’s $26,000,000 
municipally owned rapid transit line and by the close of the 
year more than $10,000,000 of the work was under way. 

The city council on April 28 approved fluorination of Cleve- 
land water, increased the pay of councilmen $1,000 to $5,000 a 
year on June 16, placed on the ballot a $54,000,000 capital im- 
provement bond program and five charter amendments on Sept. 
2 and on Sept. 22 extended rent controls until April 30, 1953, 
but recommended that rent increases of 10% to 15% be per- 
mitted. 

Teachers and other salaried employees of the Cleveland board 
of education were granted a $175 cost-of-living increase on Jan. 
28 and on July 28 the board established minimum annual pay 
for teachers at $3,500 and set its 1953 budget at $32,864,821, 
dependent upon passage of a g.5-mill levy. Enrolment in Cleve- 
land public schools (March 1952) was 101,189. 

Commissioners of Cuyahoga county, of which Cleveland forms 
a major part, named Budget Commissioner John F. Hehir county 
administrator as the first step in reorganizing the county govern- 
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ment. The commissioners put 
on the ballot a $4,400,000 bond 
issue for a county administra- 
tion building and adopted a pro- 
visional operating budget of 
$30,488,498 for 1953. The coun- 
ty’s new $5,000,000 Sunny Acres 
hospital for tuberculosis pa- 
tients was dedicated Aug. 21. 
Tax collection in the county in 
1952 was $82,091,437, the larg- 
est In 25 years. 

The United States bureau of 
roads in July approved con- 
struction of a $32,000,000 inner 
belt bridge across the Cuyahoga 
river valley. Announcement of 
a goo-unit, $9,000,000 project 
in the southeast sector of the 
city was made by the Metropoli- 
tan Housing authority. Mayor 
Thomas A. Burke was author- 
ized by the city planning com- 
mission to proceed with plans 
for lease of the mall in the centre of the city for private con- 
struction of a 1,000-car garage under it. Work began on the $32,- 
856,000 supersonic wind tunnel of the Lewis Flight Propulsion 
laboratory at Cleveland Hopkins airport. (BP. By.) 
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Climate: see METEOROLOGY. 


CI thi | d t The United States clothing industry 
0 Ing n us ry. (men’s, women’s and children’s ap- 
parel), continued in the doldrums during the first half of 1952, 
making little progress from the poor record of 1951. The con- 
sequences of overproduction, accompanied by reduced consumer 
buying caused by high prices, were still evident in the form of 
lowered production and reduced employment. 

In men’s wear, factories were operating at only 70% of ca- 
pacity during the first half of the year, compared with a normal 
of 85% to 90%. Production of suits declined by 19% compared 
with the same period of 1951, according to the bureau of the 
census. The emphasis in men’s outergarments, suits, trousers, 
sport coats and slacks, was in lightweight sport or leisure coats 
and in slacks. In sportswear garments, rayon was becoming 
increasingly important. More than 15,000,000 pairs of separate 
trousers were made in rayon and only 6,700,000 pairs were 
made in wool, whereas five years before, the proportion had 
been the opposite. 

Production of men’s shirts declined during the first half of 
1952 compared with the same period of 1951, but this was 
caused by the decline in dress shirt demand. Sport shirts were 
outselling dress shirts in a two-to-one ratio. 

In men’s suits, the use of dacron blends, all-rayon suits and 
cords for lightweight summer wear was growing, with a con- 
sequent decline in the all-wool tropical worsteds. Blends of 
man-made fibres and wool, such as dacron and wool, orlon and 
wool, etc., were becoming increasingly popular in both men’s 
and women’s wear. The increase in the sport coat from 800,000 
garments cut in 1940 to nearly 8,000,000 in 1952 shows clearly 
the tremendous increase in consumer interest informal 
garments. 


In the women’s apparel field the first half of the year was 
bad. The retailers still had inventories of merchandise they 


had bought the year before in anticipation of a price rise, 
which the consumers refused to buy bec 


in 


‘e of high prices. 
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SUMMER RUSH PERIOD for cutters and other workers of the women’s garment 
industry in New York city as 1952 fall fashions were prepared for the show- 
room. A designer is shown draping a cocktail dress 


However, with production lower in most items of women’s 
wear, by the end of the summer, conditions pointed to a fairly 
good business for the fall and excellent business for the spring 
of 1953. 


In Great Britain, France, Italy and, in fact, most European 


countries, as well as in South Africa, Australia and New Zea- 
land, the apparel industry was in a most depressed state during 
the first half of 1952. The basic reason was that the price of raw 
wool had risen nearly 200% within six months after the start of 
the Korean war. All countries bought heavily. Then the bottom 
dropped out of the wool market in June and July 1951. Stocks 
were extremely heavy, prices declined to pre-Korean levels and 


in the face of such uncertainty the clothing manufacturers re- | 


fused to buy, as did the retailers. All waited for the price of 
wool to stabilize, which it did during mid-1952. At the same 


time, rayon fabrics and cotton goods reached price levels that | 


compared favourably with pre-Korean levels. Toward the close 
of the year stocks were normal, prices reasonable, and with 


consumer demand good, prospects for 1953 seemed excellent. | 


(H. A. Cy.) 


(See also WoMEN’s FASHIONS.) 
Coal Except for 1949, world coal production had been increas- 
* ing from the low of 1945. Table I shows the outputs of 
countries which produce more than 10,000,000 tons a year, as 
reported by the U.S. bureau of mines. In 1950 the countries 
Table !|.—Coal Production of the World. 


(Millions of short tons—all grades) 
1945 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Canada «2.46 1651 17.81 15:87 18.45 19.11. 19.13 1858 
United States . . . 632.55 594.43 687.81 656.65 480.57 556.39 576.33 
Belgium... . . 17.45 25.19 Gee26.B9i 20.4) 30.70 30.10 32.66 
Czechoslovakia . . 29.84 37.01 42.53, 45.56 47.98 50.66 55.37 
France . . « « « 38.60 54.34 52.16 49.75 58.47 57.88 

SAGhe. el site 2 8.69 11.56 13.85 15.72 16.44 } 78.26 
Germany. . « « - 164.22 251.95 271.49 294.41 327.44 344,52 2 
Hungary . « . «. 4.73 7.00 9.71 11.68 13.04 2 17.20 
JGDGRi. elit ciemts PMN TL POS) eELIIE) 40.14 44.26 43.79 49.30 
Netherlands. . . . 5.80 9.77 11.66 12.47 13.13 13.71 13.97 
Rolandiememtsm smrcmre 30.17 53.07 70.43 82.98 82.11 90.70 95.79% 
Spoinivieatdm ements 13.32 13.33 3.08 13.25. 13.19 12.71 14.39 
United Kingdom . . 204.71 214.81 221.14 233.44 239.38 242.28 248.92 
US'S Ranier + 1602 1782 1932 2222 2492 2912 3102 
Yugoslavia... . 3.98 750) 10.24 11.82 13.36 14,32 13.03 
Chinciitcecarcneunemes 192 142 172 112 19.45 41.96 47.67 
Indiarycmsuren temene 32.67 33.27 31.81 33.40 35.23 35.83 38.56 
South Africa. . . 25.96 . 26.02 26.25 2647 28.16 29.18 92939 
Australia. 2. 2 20.43 ZUGAS V23:A8 IR 2 4:05 24.05 26.67 28.49 

Total, « . - ~~ 41,495 1,621 1,808 1,888 1,822 1,976 1,970 


! 
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Table Il.—Data of the Coal Industry in the United States 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Production, total . 594,429 687,814 656,658 480,570 560,388 576,335 
Anthracite. . . . . 60,507 57,190 57,140 42,702 44,077 42,670 
Soft coals OMA 533,922 630,624 599,518 437,868 516,311 533,665 
Bituminous. . . 536,254 627,750 596,432 434,776 512,941 530,373 
Uighite eves i.) cs 2,668 2,874 3,086 3,092 3,370 3,292 
Anthracite 
Open-cut. 2 2. < 125859) 11'2:603) | 13;353") 10,377 11,834 11,136 
Underground 47,648 44,587 43,787 32,325 32,243 31,534 
Used locally. . 6,398 6,138 6,657 5,012 5,047 5,163 
Shipped 54,109 51,052 50,483 37,690 39,030 37,507 
Exports sista) oo 6,507 8,510 6,676 4,943 3,892 5,959 
miporisies « (2s ss 10 10 1 — 18 27 
Stocks . “ 6 251 702 964 975 1,268 982 
Consumption. . . . 53,900 48,200 50,200 37,700 39,900 37,000 
Bituminous and lignite 
Open-cut. . . . « 112,964 139,395 139,506 106,045 123,467 117,618 
Underground . . . 420,958 491,229 460,012 331,823 392,844 416,047 
Used locallycureine 15,934 17,680 16,329 11,651 13,217 2 
Shipped . . . 517,988 612,943 583,189 426,217 563,292 2 
Exports 41,209 68,667 45,925 27,842 25,468 56,726 
Imports i 435 290 291 315 347 292 
Sed 6 oo 6 O16 52,783 57,787 76,662 48,373 72,516 76,636 
Consumption. + + + 500,352 557,243 519,909 445,538 454,202 468,904 
Railroads... 110,166 109,296 94,838 68,123 60,969 54,005 
Coke ovens . 82,999 104,800 107,306 91,176 103,845 113,448 
Power utilities . . 68,739 86,009 95,620 80,610 88,262 101,898 
Steel mills . . . 8,603 10,048 10,046 7,451 7,698 7,973 
Cement mills. . . 6,969 7,938 8,554 7,988 7,943 8,525 
Other industrial . 122,290 139,989 113,798 98,957 98,164 105,634 
Retail dealers. . 100,586 99,163 89,747 90,299 86,604 76,531 


listed accounted for 98% of the world total, and the four major 
producers supplied 73% of the total. 

United States.—The salient features of the coal industry of 
the United States are shown in Table II, and the production by 
states in Table III, both as reported by the U.S. bureau of 
mines. 

Total coal production in 1951 was 4% greater than in 1950 
but was still 16% under the high of 1947. In 1952 the produc- 
tion trend for bituminous coal was downward during the first 
half, but picked up after the midyear work holiday, only to be 
cut back again by a “memorial” holiday in August. Production 
sagged again in September and early October, as is usually the 
case during contract negotiations, and as a result, production to 
Oct. 18 totalled only 371,270,000 tons, or 12% less than in the 
same period of 1951. 

In the anthracite fields, production was less irregular and 
relatively somewhat better, as the output to Oct. 18 was 30,- 
802,000 tons or 7.5% less than in the same period of 1951. 

Canada.—Coal production suffered a slight decline, from 
19,139,000 tons in 1950 to 18,589,000 tons in 1951. (G. A. Ro.) 

Great Britain.—The production of deep-mined coal in 1950 
was 204,100,000 metric tons and of opencast coal 12,200,000 
metric tons, making a total of 216,300,000 metric tons. For 1951 
the totals were: deep-mined coal 211,900,000 metric tons and 
opencast 11,000,000 metric tons, a total of 222,900,000 metric 
tons. The coal situation in Great Britain improved in several re- 
spects during 1952. The total output, the distributed stocks and 
overseas exports were all higher than in 1951 and there was also 
a marked improvement in the recruitment of labour for the 
mines. 

A higher proportion than usual of the new entrants were 
juveniles and, for the first time in many years, the upward trend 
in the average age of the miners was checked. The total number 


Table Ill.—United States Production of Coal, by States 


(Millions of short tons) 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Alaboma.... - 18.2 16.2 19.0 18.8 12.9 14.4 13.6 
B@®Colorado ...-- 7.6 5.9 6.4 5.6 4.6 4.3 4.) 
Illinois . . oP ete 73.0 63.5 67.9 65.3 47.2 56.3 54.2 
Indiana. . 25:2 2NG7, 25.4 23.8 16.6 20.0 19.5 
Kentucky . - 69.6 66.6 84.2 82.1 62.6 78.5 75.0 
Ohio. . ...- 3252, 32.3 37.5 38.7 31.0 37.8 3729: 
Pennsylvania. . 133.0 2/55 147.1 134.5 89.2 105:9. 1.08.6 
Tennessee. . 6.3 5.6 6.3 6.5 4.2 $31 5.4 
MeUtah. . . « 6.7 6.0 7.4 6.8 6.2 6.7 6.1 
Virginia. . . . L72 15.5 20.2 18.0 14.6 17.7 21.4 
West Virginia . 152.0 144.0 176.2 168.9 122.6 149.1 163.3 
Wyoming. 9.8 7.6 8.1 6.4 6.0 6.4 6.4 
Others. .. .- 26.2 23.5 24.9 26.9 20.3 17.3 18.4 
Tota! Bituminous . 577.6 533.9 630.6 599.5 437.9 516.3 533.7 
Anthracite. . . . - 54.9 60.5 57:2 57.1 42.7 44.1 42.7 
Grand Total. . 632.6 594.4 687.8 656.6 480.6 560.4 576.3 


COAL 
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SKI HOIST adapted for use by coal miners in 1952, at the no. 14 mine of 
U.S. Steel near Gary, W.Va. Miners are shown being carried by chain belt 
seating from the lower portal to the bath house above 


of workers on colliery books at the end of 1951 was 698,000. 

Despite the improvements referred to, it was estimated that 
the total output in 1952 fell short of the true requirements by 
about 20,000,000 tons because the real demand for coal in 
Great Britain since World War II had been masked by statutory 
restrictions on supplies. The government Committee on Na- 
tional Policy for the use of Fuel and Power Resources, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Ridley, reported in September that pro- 
duction from the mines was unlikely to be sufficient to meet the 
real demand within the next decade, even with a vast expendi- 
ture of capital in the coal fields; they, therefore, recommended 
that steps should be taken immediately to conserve fuels by 
every means that might lead to greater efficiency in the utiliza- 
tion of heat and power. 

In 1951 the National Coal board sustained a loss of £5,500,- 
ooo on the sale of 1,200,000 tons of coal imported from the 
United States to home consumers at the normal controlled prices 
and, as a result of this, it started operations in 1952 with a net 
deficit of £1,800,000. 

The capital expenditure on new developments in 1951 was 
£26,500,000. The National Coal board estimated that £38,000,- 
ooo would have to be spent every year from 1951 to 1955 if all 
the proposals in the plan for coal were to be carried out. Some 
of the more important technical developments were proceeding 
on the lines suggested by the Reid committee, particularly in 
connection with skip winding and the layout of mine workings 
on the horizon system to enable locomotives to be used for 
main haulage. About 460 locomotives were at work at the end 
of 1952, of which 400 were of the diesel type and about 60 of 
the electric battery type. 
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Western European.—The Ministerial Coal Production group 
of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(O.E.E.C.) met in London on July 28 to review the production 
and consumption figures for the immediate future and to dis- 
cuss the financing of investments in the coal industry in France, 
Germany and Belgium. The production figures for 1952 and 
1953 were predicted from data supplied by the various govern- 
ments concerned and, as was anticipated, they were exceeded in 
1952 in Great Britain and western Germany. Under the 
O.E.E.C. five-year plan for the German Federal Republic, the 
aim was to raise the output of hard coal to 150,000,000 metric 
tons a year by 1956. (See also Lapour Untons.) (J. A. S. R.) 


. During 1952, this 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. sureau of the ae- 
partment of commerce performed a wide variety of essential 
services for the advancement of marine, aviation, commercial 
and industrial interests of the country. The impact of the Ko- 
rean conflict and the military preparedness program continued 
to be reflected in almost all phases of the bureau’s work. There 
was a steadily increasing demand for charting services and for 
acceleration of the mapping program in areas of strategic im- 
portance, particularly in western Alaska. 

Seventeen ships and two shore-based parties were engaged 
along the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts, and in Alaska mak- 
ing surveys and collecting basic data for new nautical charts 
and for modernizing existing ones. These included inshore hy- 
drographic surveys, oceanographic surveys and special tide and 
current surveys. 

High priority was given to the work in Alaska. Electronic- 
controlled hydrographic surveys were extended in the Bering 
sea and along the south coast of the Alaskan peninsula and 
combined operations were carried on in southeast Alaska and 
along the Arctic coast. More extensive use was made of the 
electronic position indicator system for the control of hy- 
drography in the Bering sea. Used together with the Shoran 
system, the two provided economical and highly effective meth- 
ods of offshore hydrographic surveying, particularly in areas 
where fog or inclement weather existed for a good part of the 
working season. 

Major emphasis was also placed on extending the geodetic 
network in western Alaska to meet the needs of the department 
of defense. In the United States the network of control was ex- 
tended to various priority areas for use by the federal agencies 
and others engaged in mapping and engineering work. A pro- 
gram of astronomic work in the Bahama Islands area was in- 
itiated in connection with guided missile experiments by the air 
force. 

Photogrammetric mapping was extended along coastal areas 
of the United States and in Alaska. Aerial photographs were 
taken primarily with the bureau’s nine-lens camera for basic 
mapping purposes. Seventy-eight airports in the United States 
were photographed for use in preparing airport obstruction 
plans. 

Observations of the rise and fall of the tide at principal sea- 
ports were continued as part of a comprehensive and long-range 
tidal program. Special tidal current surveys were in progress 
in Chesapeake bay, San Francisco bay, New York harbour and 
Puget sound. Temperature and density of sea water data were 


obtained at 138 tide stations in the United States and other 


countries, and the results were published in a series of four 
volumes. 

The magnetic survey of the United States was carried for- 
ward to provide additional information on the magnetic ele- 
ments for navigators, for surveyors and engineers using com- 
passes and for various scientific purposes. There was a steady 
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and increasing demand for such data. Observations were made 
at 33 new field stations and 43 repeat stations and at 7 observa- 
tories. Construction of a new observatory and laboratory at the 
A. P. Hill Military reservation in Virginia was authorized by 
congress to replace the outmoded observatory at Cheltenham, 
Md. | 
Seismologic work was directed toward mapping areas of po- | 
tential danger and the analysis of destructive earthquake mo- 
tions. The locations of more than 600 earthquakes were deter- 
mined during the year based on reports received from co-oper- 
ating stations in the U.S. and abroad. As part of the bureau’s 
engineering seismology program, 67 strong-motion seismographs 
were operated in 5 states of the western seismic region. The 
most outstanding United States recording of the year, from the 
standpoint of damage and public interest, was the Arvin (Teha- 
chapi), Calif., earthquake, which occurred on July 21, 1952. 
More than 40,000,000 nautical and aeronautical charts were 
published, requiring the printing of nearly 93,000,000 impres- 
sions. The program of charting the Gulf Intracoastal waterway, 
begun several years earlier, was completed during the year. This 
series comprised 33 charts extending from Carrabelle, Fla., 
to Brownsville, Tex., and was similar in design to the Atlantic 
Intracoastal waterway charts. A total of 772 nautical charts 
and 1,191 aeronautical charts were available in different series 
to meet the various needs of marine and air navigation. (See 
also CARTOGRAPHY; GEOGRAPHY; OCEANOGRAPHY; SEISMOL- 
OGY. ) (Rock ASS) 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, | 
Coast Guard, U.S. 1952, personnel and activities of the 
U.S. coast guard were increased moderately to meet, in part, | 
the military requirements for search and rescue facilities in At- 
lantic and Pacific overseas areas, to provide additional port 
security coverage and a higher degree of military readiness. 

In addition to the general enforcement of federal laws on the 
high seas and territorial waters, the coast guard assisted other } 
government agencies in enforcement of the Oil Pollution act, 
anchorage regulations, laws pertaining to internal revenue, cus- 
toms, immigration, quarantine, and the conservation and pro- 
tection of wildlife and fish. An example of this assistance was | 
the location of rgo illicit distilleries by coast guard aviation 
personnel. Their discovery was estimated to have prevented 
the loss of $119,263 in revenue. 

For search and rescue operations the coast guard maintains an 
established organization of surface craft, aircraft, lifeboat sta- 
tions, bases and radio stations, communication centres and 
rescue co-ordination centres. During the year the coast guard 
responded to 15,555 calls for assistance and rescued from peril 
or saved the lives of 5,855 persons. Disabled vessels towed to 
port numbered 6,203. The value of vessels and aircraft assisted 
(including cargo) was $319,721,552. 

For example, on Jan. 9, 1952, the U.S. freighter ‘“Pennsyl- 
vania” foundered 665 mi. W. of Cape Flattery, Wash. In heavy 
seas, the coast guard used all the facilities in the area at its 
command, plus the co-ordinated use of navy, air force and 
Royal Canadian air force facilities. A fruitless search for the 45 
men who had abandoned ship in lifeboats was made by 51 airs 
craft and 18 surface vessels. 

On Feb. 18 the merchant ships “Fort Mercer” and ‘“Pendle- 
ton” broke in half during a heavy storm off the New England 
coast. Coast guard vessels and aircraft and lifeboat stations re- 
moved 62 persons from the floundering ships or from the water; 
14 crewmen were drowned. 

Seventeen persons were rescued April 11 from a commercial 
aircraft which had crashed off the harbour of San Juan. On 
April 7 the coast guard went to the relief of flooded areas 
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LAST SURVIVOR from the broken tanker S.S. ‘‘Fort Mercer’? being towed on a 
rubber life raft to the coast guard cutter ‘‘Yakutat’’ off Cape Cod early in 1952 


along the Mississippi and its tributaries. Using small boats, 
mobile radio stations, automotive equipment, helicopters and 
fixed-wing aircraft, the coast guard evacuated stranded persons 
and livestock, transported relief supplies and personnel engaged 
in levee protection and generally assisted local, state, civil and 
military authorities and the Red Cross. 

The annual International Ice patrol in the North Atlantic was 
conducted from February 13 to June 16 by cutters and by air- 
craft operating out of Argentia, Nfd. 

The annual Bering sea patrol was carried out by the cutter 
“Northwind” from June 4 to August 5, 1951. The “Northwind” 
cruised 12,460 mi., carried 26 passengers and transported 261 
tons of freight and fuel oil for government agencies, assisted 


» one vessel and rendered medical or dental treatment to 739 


persons. 

Ships of ocean (weather) stations provided search and rescue, 
communications, air navigation facilities and meteorological 
service in areas traversed by the United States and other co- 
operating governments. They transmitted 61,488 weather re- 
ports, made 52,080 radio contacts with aircraft, rendered assist- 
ance to 35 cases and cruised 807,912 mi. The coast guard op- 
erated five stations each in the North Atlantic and the Pacific. 


i One other Atlantic station was maintained by the coast guard 
- two-thirds of the time, with the Netherlands operating it the 


remaining third. 
A total of 37,838 aids to navigation were maintained in con- 
tinental and territorial waters and at overseas military bases. 


( During the year 929 new aids were established and 882 dis- 


continued. The coast guard operated 36 Loran stations sup- 
plying long-range navigational service to aircraft and ships. 
During the year no passenger lost his life as a result of 
casualties on inspected and certified U.S. passenger vessels. 
The merchant marine council of the coast guard continued its 
support of the International Convention for the Safety of Life 


i at Sea, whose ratification was considered to be one of the im- 
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portant accomplishments of the year. This agreement established 
many new safety equipment requirements for passenger and 
cargo vessels of 500 gross tons and over which were engaged in 
international trade. 

Marine casualties during the year totalled 2,879, of which 
2,072 received detailed investigation. There were 312 lives lost 
in 86 marine casualties, and ten vessels of more than 1,000 
gross tons were lost. 

In the port security program 304,191 longshoremen, ware- 
housemen, pilots, waterfront workers and persons to be em- 
ployed on merchant vessels were screened to determine whether 
they were security risks. In the fiscal year, 170,328 merchant 
mariners’ documents and 188,301 port security cards were 
issued. 

At the end of the year larger vessels consisted of 192 cutters 
of various types, 62 patrol boats, 36 lightships, 42 harbour tugs 
and ro buoys, an increase of 14 vessels over the previous year. 
They cruised 3,216,617 mi. compared with 2,742,949 the year 
before. Included among the cuttters was the “Courier,” a 3309- 
ft. vessel which was operated as a floating relay station for 
Voice of America broadcasts. In addition, the coast guard had in 
operation 262 motor surfboats, 177 motor lifeboats, 1,254 mis- 
cellaneous motorboats, 1,966 nonpowered boats and 75 barges. 

Aircraft in operation included 113 fixed- and rotary-wing 
craft which flew 10,664 sorties for a total of 29,185 hr. Twenty 
new aircraft were acquired to replace overage equipment. 

The military personnel strength on active duty was 3,151 
commissioned officers, 459 commissioned warrant officers, 357 
cadets, 479 warrant officers and 30,636 enlisted men as com- 
pared with 25,375 enlisted men in 1951. The authorized force 
of civilian employees was 2,467 salaried personnel, 3,366 wage- 
board employees and 595 part-time lamplighters. Commissioned 
officers increased by 519 during the year. Seventy-seven cadets 
were graduated from the U.S. Coast Guard academy, New 
London, Conn., and commissioned as ensigns. In the annual 
competitive examination for appointment as cadets, 487 of the 
1,425 candidates received passing grades and 225 were selected 
for the class of 1956. 

Of 20,940 men who applied for enlistment, 9,126 were ac- 
cepted, 3,558 were rejected physically and 6,959 for other 
reasons. 

The U.S. public health service provided 82 officers for coast 
guard duty as follows: 34 medical officers, 38 dental officers, 
g nurses and 1 scientist. 

Port security training was a major program, with 42 organized 
reserve training units in operation with 268 officers and 2,849 
enlisted men in paid drill status. Reserves on inactive duty num- 
bered 9,295, of whom 2,588 were commissioned and 6,707 en- 
listed. 

The civilian auxiliary in 151 communities had 12,804 members 
and 7,596 facilities; the primary activity of the auxiliary was to 
promote safety in the operation of small boats. (M. O’N.) 


Cobalt: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
Cochin-China: see INDOCHINA. 


(Cacao). Primarily as a result of unfavourable 
Cocoa weather conditions in the major producing areas of 
Africa and Latin America and black pod disease on the Gold 
Coast, world output for 1951-52 was revised downward to 
1,483,000,000 lb., compared with earlier prospects of 1,672,000,- 
ooo Ib. Per capita consumption in the U.S. in 1952 was esti- 
mated at four pounds—the same as in 1951. Prices near the ceil- 
ing apparently discouraged consumption. Spot prices near 33 
cents per pound in the autumn were about 5 cents below the 
ceiling and future prices for delivery in the spring of 1953 were 


World Cacao Production by Leading Areas 

(In thousands of pounds) Average 
Area* 1952-53 1951-52 1935-36 to 

1939-40 
GoldiGoast) in wie ves. s) tel oi 537,000 480,000 609,363 
Brazil “ = Sikes heus Mibh a tesitoute voted Louies cones 206,000 230,900 263,980 
Wigenicd lesa ite fem We, ark te: Oi cat arc = ee 240,000 230,000 216,318 
French West Africa 2 0 « 6 s 0 # « © 6 6 © s slats 97,000 109,937 
French Cameroun and Equatorial Africa . . . + - eae 31049 


Dominican Republic 


*Some countries named include production of smaller near-by producers. 


as low as 26 cents per pound. The 1952-53 crop was estimated 
as high as 744,000 tons, 11% more than the previous year. The 
West African Central Marketing board began purchases late in 
September. Some Gold Coast producers served notice they would 
no longer sell through those channels. Cos kK) 


Coffee The average U.S. civilian used an estimated 16.4 lb. 
* of coffee in 1952, the same as in 1951, but 17% 
more than the 14-lb. pre-World War II average. 

The 1952-53 world coffee crop was unofficially and prelimi- 
narily indicated at 5% to 10% above the revised estimate of 
37,600,000 bags (of 132 lb.) in 1951-52, which was slightly 
below the 38,200,000 bags of 1950-51. However, the exportable 
supply from the 1951-52 crop was revised downward by 9% to 
29,300,000 bags, compared with 30,100,000 bags in the previous 
year. World coffee exports, 16% above prewar, in 1951 were 
31,700,000 bags, 16,400,000 from Brazil and 4,800,000 bags 
from Colombia. The U.S. took about two-thirds of the total, 


Exportable Coffee Production of the Principal Producing Countries 
(In thousands of bags—132 Ib. each) 


Average 
Country 1951-52 1950-51 1935-36 to 

1939-40 
Brozilicpr wees omens iC TORRE ee eo 15,800 15,550 21,740 
(oats ittromia™ crit: cuGino. msl fol S.  Aeta.ls 5,700 4,500 4,202 
Mexico. Mey rari ea alin chattel of es eee 1,010 900 609 
GpateMaliee 6) Galsace! culsgisl nore acess « aeaan 900 800 922 
EWiSalvadortententomet te womiatis, sf eeltie tenet ete 890 1 Psp 1,011 
French WestiAfrica. © 25 © « « « « « « « 790 700 207 
Angola 5.8 Oa en anaes ay kad Cy A 665 rs) 273 
Uganda . eh Ghiiaeh sis) and wy sabtyiet ole 660 650 222 


whereas Europe, which had taken about 43% of the total pre- 
war, took only 26% in 1951. Imports into the U.S. in 1952 were 
lower than in 1951, until exceptional arrivals in September of 
1,790,000 bags were spurred by fear of a dock strike. Coffee 
prices in 1952 fluctuated in a narrow range just below USS. ceil- 
ings, the Office of Price Stabilization having decided that coffee 
was not a fresh or processed fruit or vegetable, so not exempt 
from price control. Brazil decreed a minimum price of about 
52 cents per pound for the 1952-53 crop and prepared to finance 
the crop at 80% of the minimum. Britain abolished price con- 
trols on coffee in August. Powdered coffee and some other 
derivatives made further progress in consumption during the 
year. (Cf, JK Re) 


Coina a The three U.S. coinage mints located at Philadel- 
g * phia, Pa., San Francisco, Calif., and Denver, Colo., 
manufactured a total of 1,447,993,922 domestic and foreign 
coins during the government fiscal year 1952. 

United States coin production was valued at $74,736,479.70 
and consisted of the denominations given in the table. 

The composition of the half dollars, quarter dollars and 
dimes was 90% silver and 10% copper; five-cent pieces, 25% 


Table I.—U. S. Coin Production, 1952 


Number 

of pieces 

Denomination produced 
Halfdollars™ cease co wet sihowte. otbac ooteoiee venne Nee GO 40,694,918 
GO larser GONGTS ccc ews 4 a. fone ay oe ag ak a ths: ah eee : 87,908,402 
Dimes. Aviceos'ch oy cece os eee Om Reel Sark CMC Re Chand 191,096,602 
Five centaplocesen ic: seus Mug ton fess vudshe cake cama o etl sues an Soe Hed 4 56,845,500 


One-cent pieces. 1,045,998,500 


Total domestic 1,422,543,922 


COFFEE—COKE 


Table Il._—Coins Manufactured for Other Governments 
Number of 
Government Pieces 

Costa Ried sve) 6) ey x? eae oP rs er tte fet nec Sean Sera ow ve « SOOO ORE 
Dominican Republic. . . - + + + ee ee ee Svete seen akon 5 5 6,100,000 
El Solvador is. sos) or) kee es ole ee cesar Deo USA eZee ole 
Hondurds:s: is. “se: wx ap ted Sema D8 ele ce al ae en py C 3,000,000 
Syria ics. &@ ss Ree ot eta, ae a ty oe Af it soc 0 350,000 
Totall:foreign' i. 2). vemelie neielren sin dul tioet culetenemta mez, 490 00m 


nickel and 75% copper; and one-cent pieces, 95% copper and 
5% zinc and tin, in conformity with U.S. coinage laws. 


Coins of various alloys and denominations were manufactured © 


for five other governments, as shown in Table II. 


In addition to the coinage mints, four other mint service 
institutions comprising the bureau of the mint were in operation ; 
in 1952—the assay offices at New York city and Seattle, Wash., 
the gold bullion depository at Fort Knox, Ky., and the silver 
bullion depository at West Point, N.Y. The entire mint service : 
is administered by the director of the mint, with offices in- 


Washington, D.C. 


The principal functions of the bureau of the mint, other than — 
the manufacture of domestic and foreign coins, include the 
safeguarding of the government’s holdings of monetary metals; _ 
acquisition of gold and silver bullion; the refining of gold and 


silver; administration of the issuance of treasury licences for 
the acquisition, ownership, possession, use and exportation of 
gold for industrial, professional and artistic purposes; pro- 
duction of medals and other decorations. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1952 the mint institutions held 
in their custody 68,400 tons avoirdupois of gold and silver 


bullion valued at $25,000,000,000. CNRS) 

c k World production of coke increased each year after 
0 e. the postwar low of 1945, and in 1950 and 1951 out- 

stripped the war peak of 1943. The countries listed in Table I 


account for about 95% of the world total, as reported by the 
U.S. bureau of mines. 


Table !.— World Production of Coke* 


(Thousands of short tons) 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Ausinctlich suet cictneine 1,194 1,479 1,550 1,984 1,304 1,543 
Belgtumisn ce: ier erro ce 2,646 3,380 4,116 3,828 3,575 6,731 
Canddaia sai. «ef i< 2,857 2,973 3,435 3,352 3,417 3,402 
Czechoslovakia. . . 2,480 4,238 4,518 5,175 5,375 5,677 
Francomremcs-c «tents 5,677 6,616 6,886 7,462 7,729 8,905 | 

SCC A bua Go a6 902 1,998 3,020 3,667 PLY 4,151 
Germany “a tchlan 6 11,468 17,807 22,603 28,015 30,461 37,397 
Great Britain. ... 15,665 15,473 17,274 17,350 17,240 18,027 
Polanidieesscmctteutome 3,382 4,148 5,714 6,339 6,530 6,944 
Indias s, <cPvcmeryel baits 1,876 1,874 1,836 2,247 2,481 2,406 
aly ommeact el nemee 491 1,063 1,442 1,666 1,655 2,395 
JERI GO oO 6 oc 1,019 1,283 2,130 2,844 1,475 4,259 
Netherlands . . . . 1,442 1,956 2,469 2,728 3,091 3,277 
USSIR: WS eile Pens 16,000? 18,800? 22,000? 26,5002 29,8002 33,000 
United States. . . . 58,498 73,446 74,861 63:637 72.718 79,329 

Notal ae Ssisey cc 128,200 159,800 177,700 181,100 1 95,800 224,524 

*Not including gashouse coke. 
Table !l.—Coke Production in U.S. 
(In thousands of short tons) 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195] 

Production . . 2 2 » 58,498 73,446 74,862 63,637 72,718 79,331 

By-product oro 4 53,929 66,759 68,284 60,222 66,891 77,987 

Beehive . . 2 6 « 4,568 6,687 6,578 3,415 5,827 7,344 
Breeze made . . . 4,308 5,602 5,874 4989 5,263 5,213 
Coal charged O00 0 83,527 105,062 107,562 91,409 104,015 113,686 
Consumption, fotalirents) 957;322)02072,611 73,756 63,191 73,417 78,093 

By iron furnaces . . 43,098 57,636 59,286 51,515 61,039 66,623 | 


United States.—Defense requirements boosted the 1951 


coke production to a new record high that exceeded the previous #) 


1948 record by 6% and the 1944 war peak by 7%. 


The cutback in operations during the steel strike reduced } 


output during the second quarter of 1952, with the result that 
the total for the first nine months of the year was 48,789,625 
tons, as compared with 59,287,500 tons in the same period of 
IQ5I. (G. A. Ro.) 


) 


COLDWELL, MAJOR JAMES—COLOMBIA 


. (1888- ), Canadian politi- 
Coldwell, Major James cian, was born at Se UE. 
Dec. 2, educated at University college, Exeter, and migrated 
to Canada in 1910. He spent 20 years as an educationist in 
Regina, Sask., during the latter years as school principal. From 
1922 to 1932 he sat on the Regina city council. He joined the 
Saskatchewan Farmers Political association, and was provin- 
cial leader of the Saskatchewan Farmer-Labour party, 1932-35. 
In 1935 he won the federal riding of Rosetown-Biggar (Sask.) 
for the Co-operative Commonwealth (Socialistic) federation, 
and held it at the 1940, 1945 and 10949 elections. In 1942 Cold- 
well became president of the C.C.F. In the 1940-52 period, 
despite heavy parliamentary responsibilities, he was very active 
in international affairs. 

During 1952 Coldwell sharply criticized the disproportionate 
ratio between the military and economic resources employed in 
the defense of the free world against Communism. He urged 
Canada in co-operation with the United States to implement 
article II wnder the North Atlantic Treaty organization by 
providing greater economic aid to bolster the economies of 
western Europe in the face of pressures resulting from defense 
programs. He urged greater use of the Colombo plan, the U-S. 
Point Four program and the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance program to wage war on poverty in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world, and made a nation-wide appeal to all Cana- 
dians to sign a petition calling upon the federal government to 
initiate, in co-operation with the provincial governments, a com- 
| prehensive health insurance program. CGREy2) 


Colleges and Universities: see Universities AaNnp Cot- 
LEGES. 


ni (1896- YN, WSS “aisrahy 
Md Collins, J(oseph) Lawton el of staff, was born on 
May 1 in New Orleans, La., and entered the U.S. Military 
academy at West Point, N.Y., in 1913. After World War I he 
served with the occupation forces in Germany until 1921, when 
he began a four-year period as an instructor at West Point. 
Early in World War II he was given duty in the Pacific, and he 
) won the nickname of “Lightning Joe” in the recapture of 
* Guadalcanal. Assigned to Europe in 1943, he led the U.S. 7th 
) corps in the invasion of France, the capture of Cherbourg, the 

break-through at St. L6 and the liberation of Belgium, and finally 
to the Elbe. He was named deputy chief of staff in 1947, vice- 
chief of staff in 1948 and chief of staff, U.S. army, Aug. 1949. 

Following the dismissal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 1951, 
General Collins testified before a joint U.S. senate armed serv- 
4 ices and foreign policy committee that MacArthur’s dispatching 
} of U.S. troops to the Manchurian frontier had been a violation 
} of a “clear-cut objective” to let only South Korean troops go 
i all the way. He said the chiefs of staff had agreed that Mac- 


4) Arthur should be removed to prevent “more serious” violations 


) of policy. 
tT During an inspection tour of Korea in 1952, Collins declared 
at Seoul on July 14 that there was no possibility that the Chi- 
4 nese Communists could drive U.N. forces from Korea. He 
threatened retaliation with “other means,” presumably atomic 
# warfare, if the reds should launch an all-out offensive. 


» A republic situated in northwestern South Amer- 
Colombia. ica adjoining the isthmus of Panama, Colombia is 
4) the only South American country with both Caribbean and Pa- 


+f cific coast lines. Area: 439,714 sq.mi.; pop. (1950 census of the 


i Americas): 11,266,000. Approximately 68% of the population 
| is classified as mixed blood, 20% as “white,” 7% as Indian and 
SI 5% as Negro. Most Colombians live in the highlands and moun- 
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tain valleys of the interior. The capital is Bogota (1947 pop.: 
482,480). Other major cities are Barranquilla (225,430), 
Bucaramanga (71,240), Cali (147,160), Cartagena (106,820), 
Cucuta (77,480), Ibagué (84,840), Manizales (117,760), Medel- 
lin (237,220), Neiva (39,490), Pasto (63,430), Popayan (35,- 
960), Santa Marta (43,950) and Tunja (27,080). Language: 
Spanish. Religion: predominantly Roman Catholic. Presidents 
in 1952: technically, Laureano Gémez; but on an interim basis, 
Roberto Urdaneta Arbeldez. 

History.—In Nov. 1951 President Gémez, leader of the ex- 
treme right wing of the Conservative party, withdrew for rea- 
sons of health from the active exercise of his office, and Minister 
of Government Urdaneta Arbelaez assumed the presidential 
duties pending Gomez’ return. Constitutional guarantees re- 
mained suspended and censorship continued in force throughout 
1952. On May 13 an information and propaganda office was 
established to co-ordinate the government’s propaganda activi- 
ties. On the economic front, official policy reflected a progressive 
tightening of controls, particularly restrictions on imports and 
exports. A National Economic Planning board was created in 
May to advise the executive on economic matters; and an Ad- 
ministrative Council of National Railways was set up on June 8 
to reorganize rail transportation along more efficient lines. 
Former Pres. (1946-50) Mariano Ospina Pérez, leader of a con- 
servative faction rivalling that of Gomez, resumed political 
activity in July. Many Conservatives supported the former 
president for re-election in 1954 in the belief that his return to 
office would offer promise of peace with the opposition Liberal 
party, which pursued a policy of political abstention through- 
out 1952. 

Negotiations were completed on Aug. 12 for a loan from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development to 
Colombia of $25,000,000, of which $20,000,000 would be desig- 
nated for construction of the projected Magdalena River rail- 
road. A military aid pact was signed with the U.S. on May 17. 
At the end of the year Colombia remained the only Latin 
American state with armed forces participating in the Korean 
conflict. (See also INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT.) (G. I. B.) 

Education.—In 1948, 13,010 public and private primary schools had 
765,482 pupils and 17,849 teachers. There were 601 high schools with 
42,293 pupils, 153 commercial schools with 5,914 pupils, 347 night schools 
with 8,904 pupils and 76 normal schools with 4,411 pupils. University 
faculties totalled 74 in 1950, with 9,991 students and 1,590 teachers. 
Only 7% of the 1952 budget was earmarked for education. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, valued at 39.84 cents U.S. cur- 
rency, basic rate, on Sept. 30, 1952. Actual revenue in 1951 totalled 733,- 
376,852 pesos; expenditure, 685,625,038 pesos. The 1952 budget balanced 
revenue and expenditure at 632,700,000 pesos. The public debt amounted 
to 567,055,667 pesos on Dec. 31, 1951. Currency in circulation on Sept. 
30, 1952, totalled 490,000,000 pesos; demand deposits 776,000,000 pesos; 
time deposits 75,000,000 pesos; government deposits 123,000,000 pesos; 
gold reserves (June 30, 1951) U.S. $67,000,000; dollar exchange in U.S. 
banks (Aug. 31, 1952) $87,000,000. The cost of living index (Bogota) 
stood at 133 in Sept. 1952 (1948=100). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1951 totalled 1,093,000,000 
pesos; imports, 872,068,000 pesos. Leading exports were coffee (78%), 
petroleum (16%), bananas (2%) and sugar (2%). Leading customers 
were the U.S. (81%), Germany (6%), the Netherlands Antilles (5%) 
and Canada (2%). Important suppliers were the U.S. (69%), Germany 
(8%), the United Kingdom (5%), Canada (2%), Belgium (2%) and 
France (2%). F 

In 1947 There were 2,208 mi. of railroad and (1948) 11,166 mi. of 
improved highways. Motor vehicles (Dec. 31, 1950) included 36,374 auto- 
mobiles, 23,763 trucks and 7,380 buses. Cargo received at ports on the 
Magdalena river in 1951 totalled 1,572,650 metric tons; passengers num- 
bered 183,933. 

Agriculture.—Coffee production in 1951 totalled 5,576,640 bags of 132 
Ib. each, of which 4,798,518 bags were exported, 4,311,009 bags to the 
U.S., 231,605 to Germany and 111,927 to Canada. Banana exports were 
6,347,690 stems of which 4,776,414 stems went to the U.S. and 1,516,564 
to Germany. In the 1951-52 crop year, 127,000 metric tons of wheat. 
318,000 tons of rice (rough) and 490,000 tons of potatoes were produced. 
Sugar production (1951) included centrifugal 147,410 metric tons and 
panela 646,500 tons. In 1950 there were an estimated 15,200,000 cattle, 
2,470,000 pigs, 531,000 goats and 1,339,000 sheep. 

Manufactures.The leading industries were foodstuffs, textiles and bev- 
erages. Production figures in 1951 included cement 648,131 metric tons 
and electric energy 742,712,000 kw.hr. 
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Mineral ProductionProduction figures in 1951 included gold 430,723 
troy oz.; silver 129,773 0z.; platinum 17,157 0z.; and salt 110,085 met- 
ric tons. Crude petroleum production was 38,398,000 bbl. Crude exports 
were 32,236,969 bbl., of which 16,740,078 bbl. went to the U.S. and 
11,510,496 bbl. to the Netherlands Antilles (for refining). Refined prod- 
ucts included 1,986,347 bbl. of gasoline. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—-Direccion Nacional de Estadistica, Boletin Informa- 


tivo; Banco de la Republica, Revista. (J. W. Mw.) 
C | d A Rocky mountain state of the United States, in 

0 ofa 0. the west central part, Colorado has a mean eleva- 
tion above sea level of 6,800 ft., the highest of any state. Ad- 
mitted to the union in 1876 as the 38th state, it is known as 
the “Centennial state.” The area of 104,247 sq.mi. includes 325 
sq.mi. of water surface. The U.S. owns 34.5% of the total land 
area and 59.3% is in private ownership, the remainder belong- 
ing to state, county and municipal governments. 

Population (1950) 1,325,089; 62.7% urban, 37.3% rural; 
93.4% native white; 4.5% foreign-born white; 1.5% Negro; 
6% other. As of July 1951 the U.S. census bureau reported a 
population of 1,376,000. Capital, Denver, pop. (1950 census) 
415,786. Other cities (1950 census) Pueblo, 63,685; Colorado 


Springs, 45,472; Greeley, 20,354. 

History.—The second regular session of the 38th assembly 
convened Jan. 2, 1952, and adjourned Feb. 9, 1952. Outstand- 
ing laws enacted included: a public school finance act, a com- 
prehensive far-reaching rewriting of all school finance laws, and 
the distribution of state financial aid; reorganization of the 
state highway commission, giving its members more responsi- 
bility and authority; more stringent penalties on narcotic law 
violations; taxation of co-operatives, similar to the federal act. 
Colorado was the first state in the union to enact such a statute. 

The principal state officers as a result of the 1952 elections 
were: Daniel I. J. Thornton, governor; Gordon Allott, lieuten- 
ant governor; Homer M. Bruce, secretary of state; Homer F. 
Bedford, treasurer; Duke W. Dunbar, attorney general; Earl 
E. Ewing, auditor. Republicans occupied all but one of the ma- 
jor state offices. Burtis E. Taylor was acting commissioner of 
education. 


Education.—The state appropriation for education in the public schools 
for 1952-53 was $12,500,000. The average current expense per pupil in 
average daily attendance was approximately $250; the average daily 
attendance was approximately 211,000 during 1951-52. The school popu- 
lation, including persons 6 to 21 years of age, amounted to 316,200 in 
1952. A total of 10,705 teachers and administrators were employed in the 
Colorado public schools during 1951-52. 

During the fiscal year 1950-51 the 132 county and municipal libraries 
in Colorado loaned more than 4,000,000 books, films, recordings and 
other library materials to their patrons. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Disbursements for welfare purposes for assistance and administration in 
1951 amounted to $60,436,079.36. Of this amount, $45,953,413.78 was 
expended for old-age pensions, including burials; $5,980,552.31 for aid 
to dependent children; $286,880.72 for aid to the blind for awards, 
treatment and burials; $3,548,223.68 for general assistance; $540,121.02 
for tuberculosis hospitalization, including outpatient care and_ burials; 
$251,104.38 for child welfare; $1,162,118.85 for aid to the needy, in- 
cluding burials; and $2,713,664.62 for state office and county adminis- 
tration expenses. Federal participation during 1951 in money payments 
under the old-age pension, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the needy disabled programs, and in administration of these 
programs, amounted to $21,715,014.15. 

The average monthly number of recipients receiving cash payments by 
program were as follows (computed on an 11-mo. period): for old-age 
pensions, 52,113 received an average of $73.44; aid to dependent chil- 
dren, 14,941 received an average of $33.46 per child; 359 aid to the 
blind cases received an average of $59.89; aid to the needy disabled, 
2,188 cases received an average of $48.29. 


Communications.—Highways (state and federal) in r95r totalled 75,580 
mi. Total funds disbursed for highways in 1951 amounted to $21,842,998. 
Improved roads totalled 23,365 mi., unimproved roads 52,224 mi. 

Registered motor vehicles in 1951 numbered 622,294. There were 36 
bus companies serving the state, and 14 steam (1 electric) railroads had 
a total railroad mileage within the state of 4,045. There were five sched- 
uled air lines serving the state; one exclusively air freight carrier, one 
intrastate flying service. There were 166 airports and landing fields 
operating, of which 61 were personal-use type fields. 

Telephones in use on June 30, 1952, numbered 472,067. There were 
34 standard AM radio stations and 3 FM stations, plus 1 educational FM 
station. There was one television station. 


Banking and Finance.—As of Jan. 1952 there were 77 national banks and 
73 state banks. Deposits in all banks at the close of ro5r_ totalled 
$1,309,710,794.20. Clearings in Denver (1951) $6,986,185,436.54; in 
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Table |.—Principal Crops of Colorado 


Indicated Average, 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Corn:ibucs. cwieic. .o uel ciae co tearenections mannII2; 55.0; OOOMEN.0;7.02,000) 14,622,000 
Wheat. all.bu. « . a « 2 0 «8 2 ae 950)159,000) 934,967,000 mmo/.o71,00m 
Oats, Bish a AER, CAs eae ee ae 6,840,000 5,820,000 6,138,000 
Botley, bu. css > reg on onene ma 4 9,548,000 9,541,000 16,477,000 
Sugar beets, tons. . - 2 2 © e+ © © os 1,863,000 1,906,000 1,892,000 
Potatoes, bu. «so ccmutie fale co in 7,090,000 SMI, 470,000 17,627,000 
Dry beans, 100-lb. bags. . » » + + + + 1,881,000 1,624,000 2,012,000 
Broomcorn, tons . 6 + s+ + «© « ot Gee 2,600 8,300 12,200 
Sorghum grain, bu. . «+ + + s+ + © « 560,000 3,048,000 2,694,000 
Hay crops, tons = . 6 + ss 2 « = «© 2,383,000 2,036,000 2,212,000 
Apples, commercial, bu... . + « tines 1,260,000 1,292,000 1,395,000 
Peaches; bUN (a)5" cena! sh ayers. vents 2,053,000 316,000 1,881,000 
Pears, bU:) sues euoe tae Toke olonter te ' 228,000 193,000 187,000 
Cherries, tons . . « - 3 Pea See 2,070 3,580 3,670 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Table Il._—Mineral Production of Colorado 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Clays 2 erat oA aioe sk otal 310,000 $ 619,000 255,000 $ 499,000 
(CRS Go Go og bot 4,259,000 21,669,000 4,636,000 23,735,000 
Coke treaiera cons ten ames 805,000 2 730,000 2 
Copper 5 3,000 1,307,000 2,000 947,000 
Feldspar 66,000 329,000 68,000 341,000 
Fluorspatteme: cia) anal 18,000 654,000 22,000 763,000 — 
Goldi(oz)7 ee eps ot tes 130,000 4,564,000 103,000 3,592,000 
ead: is) cmeniumamer lees 27,000 7,292,000 27,Q00 8,486,000 © 
Molybdenum ......- 12,000 1 5,000 Tt 
Natural gas (thousand cu.ft.) 11,168,000 436,000 8,490,000 443,000 
Natural gasoline (bbl.) . . 217,000 584,000 152,000 463,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) . . . . . 23,303,000 59,420,000 23,587,000 60,150,000 
Petroleum gases (bbl.). . . 169,000 289,000 189,000 281,000 
Sand and gravel. 5,154,000 3,940,000 4,751,000 2,965,000 
Silver, (oz-)\is mene < Eeeont 3,492,000 3,161,000 2,895,000 2,620,000 | 
Stoners. ci eee ecameees 1,680,000 2,776,000 ‘1,817,000 2,804,000 
Zines. ee 1s) tere ee eke! ce 46,000 13,000,000 48,000 11,830,000 
Other minerals. . . 2 « « 34,525,000 19,939,000 

Totals sate 5. tents te oare $154,897,000 $139,858,000 © 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
TValue included with other minerals. 


Pueblo $158,106,393.92; in Colorado Springs $169,759,061.04. 

The cash balance in the treasury as of June 30, 1952, was $56,967,- 
365.59. Total revenue in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, was $177,- 
627,220.17. All expenditures, including functional services, debt services 
and transfers, amounted to $175,888,093.10. There was no bonded in- 
debtedness. Highway anticipation warrants totalled $3,670,000. Outstand- 
ing warrants, cash and general revenue amounted to $9,478,201.60. 
Investments, June 30, 1952, of $41,947,913.10, plus a cash balance of 
$56,967,365.59, made a total of $98,915,278.69 in liquid assets. The 
state surplus at the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1952, was $21,- 
000,000. 

Agriculture—The cash income from farm marketings in 1951 aggre- 
gated $537,000,000, of which $370,000,000 resulted from the sale of 
livestock and livestock products and $167,000,000 from the sale of crops. 
Government payments made under specific agricultural conservation pro- 
grams were not included nor was the value of products produced on the 
farm and consumed for the most part where produced or grown. : 

The number of cattle and calves on farms Jan. 1, 1952, was at a 
record-high level at 2,117,000 head. The number of stock sheep totalled 
1,299,000 head. In addition to the number of stock sheep and lambs 
there were 625,000 head of sheep and lambs in dry feed lots being fat- 
tened for market. Hogs and pigs totalled 312,000 head. 

Manufacturing and Industry.—The department of commerce estimate for 
the value added to Colorado manufactures in 1951 was $340,795,.000. 
There were 1,705 industries in the state, employing 92,608 in agriculture 
and 444,105 in nonagricultural establishments, or a total labour force 
of 536,713. Capital expenditures in 1951 for new plants and equipment 
totalled $32,189,000. Salaries and wages totalled $144,207,000. 

Tourist travel in Colorado is the third largest industry in the state. 
In 1951 the income derived from 3,010,000 travellers was $220,709,000. 

P. AE.) 

Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value . mineral 
commodities produced in Colorado in 1949 and 1950, listing all items 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 
Colorado ranks first in the production of molybdenum and fourth in lead, 
and 2oth in the value of mineral output, with 1.31% of the U.S. total. 


Columbia, District of: see Wasuincron, D.C. 
Cominform: see Communism. 

Commerce: see Business REVIEW; INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
Commerce, U.S. Department of: see GoverNMENT De- 
PARTMENTS AND BuREAUS, U.S. 

Commodity Credit Corporation: see AcrIcuLTurE. 
Commodity Prices: sce Business Review; Prices. 
Commodity Trading: see Acricutture. 

Commons, House of: see PARLIAMENT, BRITISH. 


Commonwealth Fund: see SocreTies AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
WES: 
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Country 

Europe 

Great Britain and N. Ireland, 
United Kingdom of . 


Channel Islands 
Jersey .. Sas 4 
Guernsey, Gis. ieee s 
Brerof Man). 7. |. «6 e 
MeDrGifGr 6 ss ft 3 
| Malta iS 


eT e) ‘Siva: te 
of ee, 


oes ee Lie 6 #6 


Asia 


MIE omiee ey is) Sse, ois! Sree 6 

British Borneo: 
North Borneo 
BrOnGlii tices, « 
Sarawak .. 

mCeylon. ... 


sae, ai, 
. 
Paha MO 


BERMICUS Hele: oh ie) ce fens) a fee 
BeeaGUKONG\) cys) iu) oi'c, 0) 00 
India 


PULO eee (6 8) 18) eo, 6 © 


*Malaya, Federation of .... 
Pakistan 


CMeroD 01 (07,6. Ler at iere s 


MIRE CADOSC Vis vous 0116, coe sre 0 


Africa 
5 |Analo- Egyptian Sudan 


Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 

4 Swaziland. . . 
Beambia oe 


oree laliie gions 


oF cel eA eel fe 


Becton: Gaetree telah so ere nie! “ve 


deychelles yc oO a 


somaliland 
hbouth-West Africa 
fanganyika ..... 
siJganda . aals 
“Jnion of South Africa . 


=e 
o 
x 
3 
a 
rc 
o 
° 
a 
o 
. 
0 0 LO fOND 


wi si eletvee 10 6 
Sipe) cols) st © 6 6 


PanzibGr . « «1 5 6 oe 6 8 


America 


sHiahamas el etiieukie: ie 
mefmudad . . » « 
}ritish Guiana . 

f vitish Honduras . 


pi eae 


C0) SMD 
Cc) Ca ms 
ela te eure, ‘9 


a\jal vere) te 


Australasio 


i ‘ommonwealth of Australia. « 


Sliacific Islands .. . 
apua—New Guinea 
“\Vestern Samoa . .« 


si 0 Lewye 
Oe at 


} *1951 est. if not otherwise stated. 


Area 
$q. mi. 
(approx.) 


94,205 


112,080 


1,138,814 


50,680 
365,907 


282 


967,500 


11,716 
275,000 
6,704 
4,074 
91,843 


224,960 


150,333 


126 

156 
27,925 
67,936 
317,725 
362,688 
93,981 
472,494 


1,020 


2,974,581 
7,040 
8 


4,633 
103,939 


12,138 


183,540 
1,133 


11951 


Population* 


(000's 
omitted) 


50,212f 


2,013 
356,892F 


5,337 
75,687} 


1,041} 


26,000 
2,400 


census, 


Commonwealth of Nations 


Capital 


London 


St. Helier 
St. Peter Port 
Douglas 


Valletta 


Jesselton 
Brunei 
Kuching 
Colombo 


Nicosia 
Victoria 
New Delhi 


Kuala Lumpur 
Karachi 


Singapore 


Khartoum 
Maseru 


Mbabane 
Bathurst 
Accra 


Nairobi 
Port Louis 
Lagos 


Zomba 
Lusaka 
Salisbury 


Jamestown 

Victoria 

Freetown 

Hargeisa 

Windhoek 

Dar-es-Salaam 

Entebbe 

Pretoria, Capetown and 
Bloemfontein 

Zanzibar 


Nassau 
Bridgetown 
Hamilton 
Georgetown 
Belize 
Ottawa 


Stanley 
Kingston 

St. John's 
Port of Spain 
St. George's 


Canberra 
Suva 


Vila 
Wellington 


Honiara 
Port Moresby 
Apia 


$1950 census. 


i Communism in 1952 continued and intensi- 
/ommunism. fied its propaganda against the United States, 


Status 


Kingdom 


Parts of the United Kingdom 


Colony 
Self-governing colony 


Colony and protectorate 


Colony 
Protectorate 
Colony 
Dominion 


Colony 
Colony 
Republic 


2 settlements and 9 protected states 
Dominion 


Colony 


Condominium 


Colony 

Protectorate 

Protectorate 

Colony and protectorate 

Colony, protectorate and 
trust territory 

Colony and protectorate 

Colony 

Colony, protectorate and 
trust territory 

Protectorate 

Protectorate 

Self-governing colony 


Colony 

Colony 

Colony and protectorate 
Protectorate 

Mandate (under South Africa) 
Trust territory 

Protectorate 

Dominion 


Protectorate 


Colony 
Colony 
Colony 
Colony 
Colony 
Dominion 


Colony 
Colony 
Colony 
Colony 
Colony 


Dominion 


Colony 

Trust territory (under Australia) 
Franco-British condominium 
Dominion 


Colonies and protectorates 
Australian territory and trust territory 
Trust territory (under New Zealand) 
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Rulers, Governors and Premiers 


Queen: Elizabeth II 

Prime Minister of Great Britain: Winston 
Churchill 

Governor of Northern Ireland: Lord Wakeshurst 

Prime Minister of Northern lreland: Viscount 
Brookeborough 


Lt. Gov.: Sir A. E. Grasett 

Lt. Goy.: Sir Philip Neame 

Lt. Gov.: Sir Geoffrey Bromet 

Gov.: Lieut. Gen. Sir Gordon Macmillan 
Gov.: Sir Gerald Creasy 

Prime Minister: G. Borg Olivier 


Gov.: Tom Hickinbothom 


Gov.: Sir Ralph Hone 

High Commissioner| si, Anthony Abell 
Gov. Gen.: Lord Soulbury 

Prime Minister: Dudley Senanayake 
Gov.: Sir Andrew Wright 

Gov.: Sir Alexander Grantham 
President: Rajendra Prasad 

Prime Minister: Jawaharlal Nehru 


Commissioner-General for S.E. Asia: Malcolm 
Macdonald 


High Commissioner: Gen. Sir Gerald Templer 
Gov. Gen.: Ghulam Mohammed 

Prime Minister: Khwaja Nazimuddin 

Goy.: John Nicoll 


Gov. Gen.: Sir Robert Howe 


High Commissioner: Sir John Le Rougetel 
Gov.: 
Gov.: 


Gov.: 
Gov.: 


Sir Percy Wyn Harris 


Sir Charles Arden-Clarke 
Sir Philip Mitchell 
Sir Hilary Blood 


Gov.: 
Gov.: 


Sir John Macpherson 

Sir Geoffrey Colby 

Gov.: Sir Gilbert McCall Rennie 
Govy.: Maj. Gen. Sir John Noble Kennedy 
Prime Minister: Sir Godfrey Huggins 
Govy.: Sir George Joy 

Gov.: Frederick Crawford 

Gov.: Sir George Beresford-Stooke 
Gov.: Sir Gerald Reece 
Administrator: A. J. R. van Rhyn 
Gov.: Sir Edward Twining 

Gov.: Sir Andrew B. Cohen 

Gov. Gen.: Ernest Jansen 

Prime Minister: Daniel F. Malan 
Resident: John Dalzell Rankine 


Gov.: 
Gov.: 
Gov.: 
Gov.: 


Maj. Gen. R. A. R. Neville 
Sir Alfred Savage 

Sir Alexander Hood 

Sir Charles Woolley 

Gov.: Patrick Renison 

Gov. Gen.: Vincent Massey 

Prime Minister: Louis St. Laurent 
Gov.: Sir Miles Clifford 

Gov.: Sir Hugh Foot 

Gov.: Sir Kenneth W. Blackburne 
Gov.: Maj. Gen. Sir Hubert Rance 
Gov.: Sir Robert Arundell 


Goy. Gen.: Sir William McKell 

Prime Minister: Robert Gordon Menzies 

Gov.: Sir Ronald Garvey 

Administrator: Robert Stanley Richards 
Resident British Commissioner: H.J.M. Flaxman 
Gov. Gen.: Lieut. Gen. Sir Willoughby Norrie 
Prime Minister. Sidney George Holland 

High Commissioner: Robert Stanley 
Administrator: Col. J. K. Murray 

Administrator: G. R. Powles 


and invincibility of communism and its soviet Russian mother- 
land; on the other hand, they stressed the growing danger of 
war. In the February issue of Questions of Philosophy, the off- 
cial journal of the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of 
Science of the U.S.S.R., an article by V. V. Nikolaev stressed, 
that even after the victory of socialism in the U.S.S.R., there 
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could be no “withering away” of the state until after the total 
liquidation of the “capitalist encirclement.” The incessant 
strengthening of the army and intelligence services of the soviet 
state was needed in order to crush the “new aggressors.” The 
U.S. government and its intentions were frequently compared 
with those of Hitler’s Germany and a similar fate was predicted 
for the “new Hitlers.” The “strategy of peace” against U.S. 
‘“Wwar-mongering’’ was intensified; several peace congresses 
worked for that purpose in various countries, but the temper 
stressed by the Communist leaders was not that of pacifism but 
one of fervent and pitiless hatred against non-Communist or 
anti-Communist peoples. The Communist peace partisans op- 
posed “unjust wars,” z.e., wars of which Joseph Stalin did not 
approve. On the contrary, they glorified wars for the “liberation 
from capitalism or imperialism.” 

In a long and important statement in the magazine Bolshevik 
on Oct. 2, Stalin predicted, however, that the next wars might 
not be fought between “the camp of capitalistic aggressors led 
by the United States” and the peace-loving Communist nations 
led by the U.S.S.R., but among the capitalist countries them- 
selves. He expressed the conviction that Great Britain and 
France would soon resist the economic and political encroach- 
ment of U.S. imperialism on their sovereignty and their em- 
pires. He also suggested that Germany and Japan, “countries 
now squeezing out a pitiful existence under the heel of American 
imperialism,” would try again to rise as independent world 
powers. Stalin reverted to the old Leninist thesis, that wars 
between capitalistic countries are inevitable and are rooted in 
their competition for markets and raw materials. Apparently 
Stalin did not believe in the growth and duration of the Atlantic 
union, which the Communists did their best to undermine. 

The article by Stalin, which appeared simultaneously in pam- 
phlet form in a first printing of 1,500,000 copies, was greeted 
by Pravda as “the greatest event in the ideological life of the 
party and the Soviet people.’ It was issued on the eve of the 
19th congress of the Communist party of the U.S.S.R., the first 
congress held since March 1939. In his concluding address to 
the congress on Oct. 15, Stalin called upon all foreign Com- 
munist parties to support the U.S.S.R. and thus to serve the 
best interests of their native lands. He especially praised the 
pledges given by the Communist parties of France and Italy— 
whose leaders, Maurice Thorez and Palmiro Togliatti, were per- 
sonally present—that their peoples would never fight in a war 
against the U.S.S.R. He exhorted the foreign Communists vig- 
orously to defend democratic liberties in their own lands against 
their bourgeois governments and to insist upon the full sovy- 
ereignty of their nations, a sovereignty threatened, according 
to Stalin, by these same bourgeois governments, which were 
selling it out “for dollars.” 

In his article, which was put in the form of answers to ques- 
tions discussed a year before by soviet economists, Stalin main- 
tained that the position of capitalism was rapidly worsening. 
On the other hand, the Communist lands, suffering under the 
trade restrictions imposed by the capitalist countries, would 
“soon” no longer need to import goods but would be able to 
export their own surplus production. This hopeful statement im- 
plied the acknowledgment that the strong and sustained efforts 
of the Communists to end the blockade had failed and that the 
Communist nations, especially China, would have to face in the 
future the lack of vitally needed machinery. In a comforting 
vision of the future, Stalin promised the soviet people an early 
transition to “communism,” comprising the doubling of real 
wages, a five- or six-hour working day, and a product exchange 
system on collective farms which would end the selling of 
surplus products on the open market. 

The congress also adopted several organizational changes. 
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The Politburo of 12 members was replaced by a Presidium of 
the Central Committee, which, though widened to 25 members, 
included practically the same personnel. This reorganization 
was apparently part of the stress on tighter party discipline, as 
ordered by the central committee of the party in the Pravda on 
Aug. 26. It reminded the party leaders of the need for extreme 
vigilance against dishonest conduct and against a number of 
abuses that had crept into party work. 

Though Stalin’s stand and the deliberations of the congress 
seemed to envisage no armed conflict between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. in the near future, the “cold war” between the 
two countries reached a new pitch with Moscow’s demand for} 
the recall of United States ambassador George F. Kennan, who 
had assumed his position in the hope of effecting some improve- 
ment in the relationship between the two countries. The failure} 
of the truce negotiations in Korea, which after 15 months still 
seemed far from successful conclusion, also militated against a| 
relaxation of the tension between the Communist and the anti- 
Communist world. In imitation of the example set by Moscow, 
Communist China called an Asian peace congress to Peking to 
protest “American imperialist aggression” in Asia. 

Within the U.S.S.R. much dissension was apparently caused 
by the growing emphasis on the leading role of the Russian 
nationality and its precedence over all the peoples inhabiting the 
vast Stalinist empire. While in the first decade of the soviet} 
regime the equality of the various nationalities was emphasized 
and, at least outwardly, preserved, the U.S.S.R. began to assume 
a more and more outspoken Russian character after World 
War II. The drive against the nationalism of the non-Russian} 
nationalities was intensified in the middle of 1951 and later grew} 
in intensity and scope. The primary target of this attack against { 
“bourgeois nationalism” was the Ukraine, but it was extended 
to virtually every nationality in the U.S.S.R., especially thet 
Mohammedan peoples of central Asia. The central committees} 


PARIS POLICE confiscating bundles of the French Communist newspapeé' 
L’Humanité, in May 1952, after large-scale rioting against Gen. Matthew Bh 
Ridgway who replaced Gen. Eisenhower as Supreme Allied commander in Europa, 
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of the various national republics, meeting in the spring and 
summer of 1952, subjected many high party officials and lead- 
ing Communist writers and scholars of the various nationalities 
to very sharp criticism for failure to carry out measures to 
eliminate “bourgeois nationalist” faults and to improve the 
ideological content of scholarly and artistic activities. Many 
high ranking or renowned Communists among the non-Russian 
nationalities were removed from their positions. Many provin- 
cial and local committees were accused of insufficient ideological 
preparation of their leading groups. Many scholars and writers 
among the Mohammedan soviet peoples were criticized for their 
“cosmopolitan” pan-Islamic or pan-Turanian leanings and for 
their misrepresentation of the past of their peoples. While 
formerly the official Bolshevik party theory had represented the 
independence movements of the Mohammedan and other sub- 
ject peoples against Russian tsarist imperialism as “progressive” 
efforts at liberation, the new official thesis emphasized that the 
subjection of these peoples by tsarist Russia carried with it 
,‘a deep progressive significance” for the non-Russian nationali- 
fies, and that the union, even with tsarist Russia, was always 
Jesired “by the progressive part” of native society. 

This trend of Russification made itself felt not only among 
‘he non-Russian nationalities of the U.S.S.R. but also among 
yhe people’s democracies in eastern Europe. Not only were 


she armed services and the economic systems of those countries 


jissimilated to those of the U.S.S.R., but an ever greater em- 
phasis was put upon the learning of the Russian language, the 
yeading and glorification of Russian literature, and the re-inter- 
pretation of the national histories in the sense of extolling 
friendship with, and gratitude to, the U.S.S.R. Efforts of this 
fxind were extended in 1952 to the German Democratic Repub- 
ic, the soviet satellite of eastern Germany. Apparently greater 
independence was left to the Communist regime in China, be- 
#ause the Kremlin seemed concerned not to allow a repetition 


sf avia, proved impotent to destroy or even to harm this chief 
@seresy within the Communist camp. Titoism on the other hand 


OVugoslavia and to create an anti-Stalinist Communist move- 
nent, directed above all against Russian imperialism. There 
yere in 1952 fewer reports on dissensions in the Communist 
SMarties outside the soviet orbit than in the preceding years. How- 
Wer, in France two important Communist leaders, André Marty 
ind Charles Tillon, were demoted in the early fall and were 
aiccused of differing with the party line regarding the role of the 
2).S.S.R. and of the secretary general of the French Communist 
farty, Maurice Thorez, whose “unconditional and indefectible 
Hittachment to the Soviet Union” was praised at the same time. 
fi In the United States, the issue of communism and above all 
Communist infiltration into governmental and other crucial 


tates district court in Los Angeles, Calif., after a trial of six 
i onths, found 14 Communist party leaders guilty of conspir- 
jig to teach and advocate the overthrow of the government by 
orce and violence. This trial was a sequel to the 1949 New 
York trial of 11 top-ranking party officials, whose conviction 
similar charges was upheld by the United States supreme 
burt. In the prevailing atmosphere of the “cold war” and of 
¥-oused vigilance, communism suffered a setback in the United 
States in 1952. The same was the case in western Europe. In 
41 the elections held there, the number of Communist voters 


bas different. Communism there entered into an alliance with 
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“IS CATCHING COMRADE BUM DRUNK and disorderly because of Capitalist 
propaganda ... is claiming he is engaged in pursuit of happiness ...,"’ a 1952 
cartoon by Lichty which appeared in the Chicago Sun-Times 


extreme nationalism. That was especially true in Latin America, 
where both movements regarded ‘Yankee imperialism” as their 
chief target. In Central America, Guatemala was recognized as 
the strongest Communist beachhead in the western hemisphere, 
situated on the strategic flanks of the United States and its 
South American neighbours. Even in friendly Mexico, the break- 
down in the negotiations for a military aid agreement between 
the United States and Mexico was hailed by the Communists as 
“one of the most serious defeats inflicted on the oppressive war 
diplomacy of the United States in Mexico and Latin America.” 
In Brazil, whose Communist leader Luiz Carlos Prestes, perhaps 
the ranking Communist of South America, was a former pro- 
fessional army officer, the new minister of war, Gen. Ciro Car- 
doso, warned on April 30 that communism disguised as nation- 
alism had penetrated the army and asked all officers to maintain 
the most rigorous vigilance so that any surprise action might be 
avoided. He recalled the abortive Communist revolt of Novem- 
ber 1935, which had caused an outlawing of the Communist 
party in 1937; nevertheless, many Communist dailies and 
weeklies were published in Brazil, and until General Cardoso’s 
warning, his predecessors as ministers of war had not taken 
action against Communist influence in the army. Of the free 
Asiatic nations, India seemed the one in which communism 
made the greatest progress in 1952, both among certain intel- 
lectuals and among the peasants in the southern Indian states 
of Travancore-Cochin, Madras and Hyderabad. 

(See also AustrIA; BuRMA; CHINA; Democracy; Epuca- 
TION; GUATEMALA; LAw; SOCIALISM; SOUTH AFRICA, THE 


UNION OF.) 

BretiocrapHy.—G. LaPira (ed.), The Philosophy of Communism 
(1952); Waldemar Gurian, Bolshevism, a Study of Soviet Communism 
(1952); Hans Kohn, Panslavism, Its History and Ideology (1953); 
Raymond A. Bauer, The New Man in Soviet Psychology (1952); David 
Mitrany, Marx against the Peasant (1952); Leland Stowe, Conquest by 
Terror, the Story of Satellite Europe (1952); M. S. Handler, “Com- 
munist Dogma and Yugoslav Practice,” Foreign Affairs (April 1952); 
Irving Kristol, “Ordeal by Mendacity,” The Twentieth Century (Oct. 
1952); Bertram D. Wolfe, “Operation Rewrite,” Foreign Affairs (Oct. 
1952). (H. Ko.) 
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a The community chest is the name 
Community Chest. given to a local federation made up 
of health, welfare and recreation agencies which are supported 
by voluntary contributions. Its purpose is to raise annually, 
through a single campaign, funds for the support of its member 


agencies. Associated with, or a part of the chest in many cities, 


is the community welfare council, the purpose of which is to 
promote joint planning for health and welfare in the community, 
and to co-ordinate the services of its member agencies. 

The national association of local chests and councils is Com- 
munity Chests and Councils of America, Inc., which was estab- 
lished in rg18. 

Of the 2,050 community chests and welfare councils in opera- 
tion in July 1952 (1,595 chests and 455 councils), 1,528 chests 
and 424 councils were in the continental U.S.; 5 chests and 3 
councils in Hawaii; 54 chests and 25 councils in Canada; 1 chest 
in South Africa; 1 chest in the Virgin Islands; 1 chest in Cuba; 
1 chest in Australia; 1 council in Greece; 1 council in the Brit- 
ish West Indies; 1 chest and 1 council in Japan; 1 chest in the 
Philippines; 1 chest in Alaska; and 1 chest in the Canal Zone. 
Almost every city in the U.S. (except New York city, which 
has a limited joint-financing organization and a welfare coun- 
cil) in 1952 had a community chest or similar plan of federated 
financing for its voluntary social services. In 1,500 cities in 
1951, more than 20,000,000 contributions totalling $240,920,220 
were given to community chests to be used during 1952 for 
voluntary health and welfare services in their communities. 

In 1951 more than 50 chest cities moved toward a broader 
type of federated fund raising by organizing united campaigns, 
sometimes under chest auspices, sometimes under a new or- 
ganization of which the chest was a part. Such campaigns in- 
cluded funds both for local agencies and for certain national 
health appeals which wished to be included. This trend was 
credited to the demand by contributors, notably corporations 
and employee groups, for fewer separate campaigns during the 
year. 

National promotion of chest campaigns is carried on under 
the name “United Red Feather Campaigns of America,’ using 
the national symbol of the red feather. 

Officers of Community Chests and Councils of America, Inc., 
for 1952 included: honorary president, Gerard Swope, New York 
city; president, H. J. Heinz II, Pittsburgh, Pa.; treasurer, 
H. L. R. Emmet, Erie, Pa.; secretary, Walter G. Davis, Port- 
land, Me. Ralph H. Blanchard was executive director. Head- 
quarters are at 155 E. 44 St., New York city. (B. A.) 


: An aggregate of $110,091,128 was re- 
Community Trusts. ported as the assets Hf community 
trusts and foundations in the United States, Canada and Hawaii 
at Jan. 1, 1952. During 1951 these composite charitable founda- 
tions appropriated $5,003,811 and received new resources total- 
ling $8,151,630. 

The largest of these foundations was the New York Com- 
munity trust whose 102 funds were valued at $19,178,448. The 
Cleveland foundation reported $17,112,607; Chicago Commu- 
nity trust, $11,549,948; Permanent Charity fund, Boston, Mass., 
$10,166,417; and California Community foundation, Los Ange- 
les, $7,593,687. 

Of the disbursements made in 1951, the New York Commu- 
nity trust paid out $1,164,912; Chicago Community trust, $517,- 
942; Cleveland foundation, $484,918; Winston-Salem founda- 
tion, $479,063; and Permanent Charity fund, Boston, $475,320. 

Funds newly created in that year included $4,173,183 accruing 
to the Cleveland foundation, $589,539 reaching the New York 
Community trust, and $425,924 added to the Winston-Salem 
foundation. 


COMMUNITY CHEST 


Of 71 community trusts surveyed in 1952, 62 were admin- 
istering principal resources and 56 were making current distribu- 
tions out of g72 funds on hand. Their cumulative disburse- 
ments from 1931 through 1951 stood at $43,694,357. 

A community trust consists, usually, of a series of trust fund 
of varied sizes, held by a number of corporate trustees and ap 
plied for diverse charitable uses under the central supervision of 
a joint distributing committee. The trustee of a given fund ig 
ordinarily chosen by its founder. The distributing committee 
when authorizing disbursements by the trustee, customarily un: 
dertakes to give expression to the specific charitable desires of 
a founder—stated either when the trust is created or perhaps 
(in cases of living trusts) subsequently—but is likewise empow: 
ered to take appropriate remedial action if previously expressed 
preferences later become impossible or impractical of execu 


tion. (R. Hs.) 
Confectionery: see Canby. 
Cengo, Belgian: see BELGIAN CoLoNIAL EMPIRE. 

The Congre 


Congregational Christian Churches. .2¢:snai chris 


tian Churches are a Christian communion the first of whosd 
members came to the United States in the “Mayflower” in 1624 
and in the general immigration to Massachusetts Bay beginning 
in 1629. 

As of Jan. 1, 1952, the total number of Congregational Chris 
tian churches in the United States was 5,620, with a combineq 
membership of 1,241,477. These figures indicate a decrease 1 
the number of churches during the year and an increase (13, 
g50) in the number of communicants. 

At the beginning of the year there were 5,789 ministers 0 
whom 3,280 were pastors of churches. Those who were no 
pastors were for the most part engaged in Christian service 
schools, colleges, the missionary field abroad, the military chap} 
laincy and organizations such as the Y.M.C.A. In 1951, 13¢ 
candidates were ordained, the largest number to enter into the 
Congregational Christian ministry since the year 1903. 

At the beginning of 1952 there were 646,086 children in th 
church schools of the communion, reporting a gain of 26,407 
during the year preceding. 

At the biennial meeting of the general council, held in Clare 
mont, Calif., in June 1952, three actions of unusual importance 
were discussed and determined: 

1. The proposed union of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church with the Congregational Christian Churches received ¢ 
new impetus. The appellate division of the supreme court of th 
state of New York had, in the spring, reversed the judgment 0 
a lower court which had enjoined further procedure in the dire 
tion of union. This reversal had freed the denomination t¢ 
resume negotiations with the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
The general council declared its willingness to enter into join 
meetings with the appropriate body of the other denominatit 
as soon as the case was completely out of court (one furthej 
appeal being possible) and expressed the hope that a constit 
tion for the proposed national body (the General Synod of thi} 
United Church of Christ) should be prepared before the unioi 
was effected. 

2. The Council for Social Action, an organization devoted t 
the Christianizing of social relations, having been under attac’ 
by certain politically conservative groups within the denomina 
tion, the general council approved the appointment of a boar 
of review of nine members to inquire into the history and prog 
pects of the Council for Social Action and, if the board fe 
necessary, to suggest changes in its structure and methods. 

3. In view of the vast population shifts in the United Statel 
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and in order to take a fair share of responsibility for planting dew 


E . State Name Party Expires Residence 
new Protestant churches in the rapidly developing new com- Ookla. Kerr, Robert'S: .0.s6>% « © « 016) Dems 1955) <Oklahoma Gity, 


munities of the country, the general council voted unanimously Monroney, Mike » . + + + + + + + + Dem. 1957 Oklahoma City 


Ore. shiliics, 3.4 tegen 
to attempt to raise a fund of $4,500,000 for loans on a revolving ~™ hoe te ld 


basis to congregations in need of new buildings. This fund was Po. Duff, JamesH. .......... Rep. 1957 Carnegie 
to be administered by the Board of Home Missions of the Degg orgs se ee e=eher Rep a ea? evcsnnatos 


é San RI. Green, Theodore Francis . ..... Dem. 1955 Providence 
fey q y 
Congregational Christian Churches. (See also CHurcH MEm- Pastoresiohn' Ord) i ee. a Dame O Sole preci enee 


) BERSHIP. ) Dy Hr) SiG; Maybank, Burnet R. . . . . . =. + + Dem. 1955 Charleston 
. Johnston, Olin D.. . . . . . . . « « Dem. 1957 Spartanburg 
| Sos GMI eMEwos ood nb ees foe 1958 — Matos 


Cases Francis atacesiieene sis eet REDS 1957 = Cust 
‘Congress, United States. The results of the Nov. Tenn. Kefauver, se miesia's isk s: (ost cies ae 1955 ies Boge 


ie 1952 election, as of Nov. Gore, Albert ee hens Dem. 1959 Carthage 
17, 1952, indicated that the following members would comprise Tex. Johnson, Lyndon B. .. . ..-. ++.» Dem. 1955  Jchnson City 
the Sard ess congress. Dantel: Prices a aa a >) as ete Dem, 1959 Liberty 
% Utah Bennett pwWallacerEsr9.) 26 (sua. stn Rep: 1957 Salt Lake City 
United States Senate: Democrats, 47; Republicans, 48; Watkins, Arthur V. . a .. Rep. 1959 Orem 
Independent, 1. Vt. Aiken, George D: . ........ Rep.. 1957 Putney 
Flandersy\RalphiEs - s) %) is sila) Reps 1959 Springfield 
Term Va. Robertson, A. Willis «3% « « « s => Demi 1955 Lexington 
State Name Party Expires Residence Byrd, WartyiFa. <0 5 Soa «3. +» Dema 19599 = Berryville 
| Ala. Sparkman, JONM AMI cease ae ines. ke yp Demme 1955 Huntsville Wash. Magnuson, WarrenG. ....... Dem. 1957. ‘Seattle 
Hill, Lister 2 2. 6 6 5 6 1 ee «~~ Dem. 1957 Montgomery Jackson, Henry M. . . . «~~ ~~ Dem. 1959 Everett 
; Ariz, Hayden, Carl... ~~... . . . Dem. 1957 — Phoenix W.Va. Neely, Matthew M.. .. ~~... +. Dem. 1955 Fairmont 
| Goldwater, Barry ......... Rep. 1959 Phoenix Kilgore Harley ’Mi a te) ie) «=. ese (Dems 1959 Beckley 
Ark. — McClellan, John tl. . . . . . - . « . Dem. 1955 Camden Wis. Wiley, Alexander . ........ Rep. 1957 Chippewa Falls 
Fulbright; Jo Ws... ss ys %) ©6~Dem: «©6—«d21' 9957S Fayetteville McCarthy, JosephR. . . . ~~... ~ Rep. 1959 Appleton 
BiGalit. Nixon, Richard M.'. . . . . .. » « Rep. 1957 ~~ Whittier Wyo. Hunt, Lester C.. . . ...... «. Dem. 1955 Lander 


Knowland, William F.. . . . . . . . Rep. 1959 Oakland 
miGolo. Johnson,.EdwinC. ... .. +. +. . Dem. 1955 Denver set 
MullikinEGaenesDs emu) =) Reps mw s1957. saDenver oe pean eae on 
il tic— 5 
MeGonn. Bush; Prescott . 2. 4. . + + +» Rep. 1957 Greenwich masta a 

Rertell; William Asis. 60.) 1. v2. « ><) (Reps 1959 Hartford 


BarreftaFrankvAwemes us us) i) Ws ae) es Reps 1959 Cheyenne 


ee est, J. Allen, Hea ese ss ss Demi, 1955 Dover United States House of Representatives (*served in 82nd 
Williams onnusaver eo «feo. se Rep, 1959 Millsboro D R bli hack dent 
oC pa Are 2 . se 
| Fla. Smathers, George A... . «. ». «~~ Dem. 1957 Miami congress): poner ats 2E 2), SCDUDECanS 2205 een 
Holland, Spessard lL. . . 2... ~~. Dem. 1959 Bartow vacancy, 1; in doubt, 1. 
Ga. Russell, Richard ‘Bi sos 2 « « os « Dem. 1955 Winder 
; tS ES eo <6 iS PETE 1 Vi 
i Seoremn cre: y Se ad UGH State Dist. Nome Party Residence 
Ida. Dworshak, Henry C. . - . - - . . + Rep. ee Burley Ala. 1. *Boykin, Frank W. . . «. s 2 s « « « « Dem. Mobile 
Welker, Hefmanis). © . . 5. 5... =. Rep. Payette DiAGronteGeorgerhia omen eo) aE Don Lon 
Douglas, Paul H.. . . - - «+ + + «+ » Dem. 1955 Chicago 3  *Andrews, George W. . . - «~~» +» Dem. Union Springs 
Dirksen, Everett McKinley . ... . . Rep. 1957 Pekin 4 *Roberts, Kenneth A... . ~~. «+ + Dem. Anniston 
Ind. Gapehart;(HomeniEs 295. > . . «% Rep- 1957 Washington SipetRains;.Albett.. c« is) « © @ (ells hue Dem meGadsden 
i} Jenner, William E. . . . . « + « « « Rep. 1959 Bedford 6 Selden, Armistead |... . . . «~~. =. Dem. Greensboro 
Zoe tlhott, Caklivys as) saisue (co (es) coup Dem aa asper 
s i Gi AG Chie Oe SOMO Mt hoe etaack 6 1955 4 
lowa Spay he ie eB eld pie Snare ids 8» “Jones, Robertily Jr. 2) «ete stele) aD em= a Rocottsboro: 
ISSIR ated ae OY eee ie P 9. *Battle, Laurie.G..  . 6 ..) « « « «te. gem...) aBirminghan 


l Kan. Schoeppel, Andrew F. . ..... . Rep. 1955 Wichita 


Carlson, Frank. - » + + + + + + + + Rep. 1957 Topeka Ariz. Tn gRhodesslohnias © sie + so cta” Grek Cpa Mesd 
Ky. Cooper, John Sherman ....... Rep. 1955 Somerset 2. #Patten, Harold A. . 2 « @ « © serio Demey e hiucson 
Seep eve isticine ele es (DEM. 1957 M field 
picmeaiacarlent 4s Rp Ark.! lt Gathings.sk. G1.) esas a) ere cits en mDCOTy West Memphis 
La. Ellender, Allen J... . . «. « « «+» + Dem. 1955 Houma Ze SNESNHtAD bo Goa Ga 6 Wore Ceness 
Long, Russell B. . . ~~. + ++ + ++ Dem. 1957 Baton Rouge Be Spies Wo 6 6-00. 60 oo (Wom. Eerwenle 
Hate. Smith, Margaret Chase . ...... Rep. 1955 Skowhegan A. *tHarris, Oren « « s. 6 © 5.2 6 0 6) tiemnDemse El Dorado 
| Payne, Frederick G. . . .~. +++ + Rep. 1959 Waldoboro 5 *Hays, Brooks... ++. +++. «« Dem. Little Rock 
Md. Butler, John Marshall . . . . . . +. Rep. 1957 ~~ Baltimore 6 *Norrell, W.F. . . . . - © + + + + » Dem. Monticello 
ee eee ore anne Naker: De mee ery Calif. 1 *Scudder, HubertB. . ...... +. Rep. Sebastopol 
AMass. Saltonstall, Leverett... - ++ + + Rep. 1955 Dover Sma TATE eS Ae le ect aoa bea Radke 
é gle, 
Kennedy, John F. . . - + + + + + + Dem. 1959 Boston 3) .uMoss, John) E:,, Jr: 28 2 2) 6) er | shee DED am Soctomento 
Mich. Ferguson, Homer. . - . »- + + ++ Rep. 1955 Detroit 4  \Mailliard, William S. . . . . «+ + « Rep. San Francisco 
Rotter Ghatles|Eu wm « «= - « » . (Rep. 1959 Cheboygan 5. *Shelley, John F.... 2. «. . « » » « « « Dem. (San'Francisco 
inn. Humphrey, HubertH.. . ~~... . + Dem. 1955 Minneapolis 6 eeondon) Robert ils, i) pote is ome i bk be Oeken, 
Thye, Edward J... .- +. +++ + Rep. 1959 Northfield 7 “*Allen, John J., Jr.» + + + + + + + + + Rep. aklan 
Yer : 8 .*Miller, George P..s > + « es «© » & ee Dem, Alameda 
iss. Eastland, James O.. . . » - - - + « Dem. 1955 Doddsville 9 VERE UNE? ca na oo GS Saniatas 
; StennisssohniGiiesh « soln. cere fete boas Dem. 1959 De Kalb 10 GubceriCoarics 6a ee ene Gilroy 
Mo. Hennings, Thomas C., Jr.. » - « + » « Dem. 1957 St. Louis Tas ctJohnson;, leroy) cic) sto ecurce sla oe aReps Stockton 
Symington, W. Stuart... - +... Dem. 1959 Creve Coeur 12 *Hunter, Allan Oakley ...... .. Rep. Fresno 
Mont. Murray, JamesE. . - - +--+ + ++ Dem. 1955 Butte 13 (In doubt) 
' Mansfield, Michael J. . . . . + + + + Dem. 1959 Missoula VA Hagen Harlan as % & «5 2s 2.) s Dem-) *Hantord 
v * 
iN b Griswold, Dwight ..... +--+. Rep. 1955 — Scottsbluff 15 pee Bon era, Gordonils ann ei joe) BRED: Los Angeles 
ee Z Re 1959 Ortho 16 Jackson; Donald'L. 5:4 .< . 44+ «© # Rep. Santa Monica 
ee eae eo Se bag c 17 *King, Cech Ru sk we ee 8 ss ws % 6©Dem.” tos Angeles 
ev. McCarran, Patrick . ...-.- +--+. Dem. 1957 Reno 18 HosmeriGralgueirn <cte med. eo tats acmeatRep: Long Beach 
. WMalone GeorgesW is vars n+ 7 <>" Reps) 119594 Reno 19 *Holifield, Chet... ~~... + + Dem. Montebello 
N.H. Bridges, Styles... + + ++ + + + Rep. 1955 Concord 207s *HinshawGatl isin er ion <i sens ERED. Pasadena 
id : Tobey, Charles W.. . - - + + + + + Rep. 1957 Temple 21 Hiestand, Edgar W.. . ... +--+. Rep. Altadena 
NJ Hendrickson, Robert C. . .. ~~. + + Rep. 1955 Woodbury 22 eee Joseph F. . . - 2 + 2 ee ee © Rep. Nee is 
:. Smith, H. Alexander... +++ + + Rep. 1959 Princeton 23, *Doyle, Clyde. © = 4%. s « «, Dem. outh Gate 
; sane ZA. * Poulson, Norris «<< «<< “© © 0 1 RED. Los Angeles 
NLM. Anderson, Clinton P. . . - + + + + + Dem. 1955 Albuquerque RM cot P ata Leh) iene: te acl meets: 
; Chavez, Dennis . - + + + + + ee Dem. 1959 Albuquerque F (pe ee esp AO Ce Sh er ae etme Smeal Pa een 
N.Y. Lehman, HerbertH.2 ..... +++ Dem. 1957 New York city 27 *Sheppard, HarryR.. ..... +. + Dem. Yucaipa 
; Ives, Irving M.. 2 s+ © + © © © © © Rep. 1959 = Norwich Die lit elameshBoceemer on coun vs eker eee Reps Santa Ana 
) i ili re wie) ss che cnet Demen Bal 909 Raleigh 29 - *Phillips, John <« « « « = « 6 + « » « « Rep. Banning 
NC: aa ee. R Daly oes) ok ene Dems 1957 = Shelby 30 Wilson, Robert’ Co. 6 «9 sss « @ = Rep. Chula Vista 
}N.D. Young, Milton R.. . + - + + + + + + Rep. 1957 La Moure Colo. UM sRogatsByroniGe ene tin 0-2) eae eDenmnt Denver 
tohaer: William . 2 + e+ + + + + © Rep. 1959 — Bismarck 2H William'S: « ss ss 2.3 « « Reps) ‘Fort Collins 
inci i 3° =*Chenoweth, JnEdgar’ 3 2s + + se «+ Rep. Trinidad 
§ Ohi Taft, Robert A. . - + + + e+ ee oe Rep. 1957 ~— Cincinnati ' ; 
‘i sae ohn WV MEee ee serene.) Petes REP. 1959 Columbus 4 *Aspinall, Wayne N.... ++ ++. + Dem. Palisade 
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State 


Conn. 


Del. 


Fla3 


Ga. 
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Ind. 
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Kan. 
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Dist. 
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Name 
Dodd, Thomas J. 
*Seely-Brown, Horace, Jr. « 
Cretella, Albert W. . 
*Morano, Albert P.. 
*Patterson, James T. 
*Sadlak, Antoni N. . 


Warburton, Herbert B. . 


Campbell, Courtney W. 
*Bennett, Charles E. 
*Sikes, Robert L. F. 
*Lantaff, Bill 

*Herlong, A. S., Jr. « 
*Rogers, Dwight L. . 
Haley, James A. 
Matthews, D. R. 


*Preston, Prince H., Jr. 
SCO xmESe ane 
*Forrester, E. L. - 
*Camp, A. Sidney . 
*Davis, James C. 
*Vinson, Carl . 
*Lanham, Henderson . 
*Wheeler, W. M. 
Landrum, Phil M. 
*Brown, Paul 


Pfost, Gracie 
*Budge, Hamer H. . 


*Dawson, William L. 
O'Hara, Barratt 
*Busbey, Fred E.. 
*McVey, William E. 
*Kluczynski, John C. 
O'Brien, Thomas J. 
(Vacancy)5 
*Gordon, Thomas S. 
*Yates, Sidney R. é 
*Hoffman, Richard W. 
*Sheehan, Timothy P. . 
*Jonas, Edgar A.. acts 
*Church, Marguerite Stitt 
*Reed, Chauncey W. .- 
*Mason, Noah M. 
*Allen, LeoE.. . 
*Arends, Leslie C. 
*Velde, Harold H. . 
*Chiperfield, Robert B. 
*Simpson, Sid. . . 
*Mack, Peter F., Jr.. 
*Springer, William L. . 
*Vursell, Charles W. . 
*Price, Melvin .« mre 
*BishopaGeW cn ec 


*Madden, Ray J. A A 
*Halleck, Charles A. . . . 


*Crumpacker, Shepard J., Jr. 


*Adair, E. Ross 
*Beamer, John V. 
*Harden, Cecil M. .« 
*Bray, William G. . . 
Merrill, D. Bailey . 
*Wilson, Earl . 
*Harvey, Ralph 
*Brownson, Charles B.. 


*Martin, Thomas E. . 
*Talle, Henry O.. . 
*GrosseiaReucs ses 
*LeCompte, Karl M. 
*Cunningham, Paul . 
*Dolliver, James I, . 
*Jensen, Ben F. 

*Hoeven, Charles B. 


Miller, Howard S.. 
*Scrivner, Errett P. . 
*George, Myron V. .. 
*Rees, Edward H. . . 
*Hope, Clifford R. . 
eSmithaWWiint, ts)nsebenen te 


*Gregory, Noble J. 
*Withers, Garrett L. 
Robsion, John M., Jr. 
*Chelf, Frank L. . 
*Spence, Brent. 
*Watts, John C. . 
*Perkins, Carl D. 
*Golden, James S. . 


*Hébert, F. Edward 
"Boggs, Fidle. fons) js) 2s 
*Willis, Edwin E. . 

*Brooks, Overton 
*Passman, Otto E. 
*Morrison, James H. . 
Thompson, T. A. . 

Long, George S. ... 


Party 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Dem. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
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Residence 
West Hartford 
Pomfret Center 
Clintonville 
Greenwich 
Naugatuck 
Rockville 


Wilmington 


Clearwater Beach 
Jacksonville 
Crestview 

Miami 

Leesburg 

Fort Lauderdale 
Sarasota 
Gainesville 


Statesboro 
Camilla 
Leesburg 
Newnan 

Stone Mountain 
Milledgeville 
Rome 

Alma 

Jasper 
Elberton 


Nompa 
Boise 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Harvey 

Chicago 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Berwyn 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Evanston 
West Chicago 
Oglesby 
Galena 
Melvin 

Pekin 
Canton 
Carrollton 
Carlinville 
Champaign 
Salem 

East St. Louis 
Carterville 


Gary 
Rensselaer 
South Bend 
Fort Wayne 
Wabash 
Covington 
Martinsville 
Evansville 
Bedford 
New Castle 
Indianapolis 


lowa City 
Decorah 
Waterloo 
Corydon 
Des Moines 
Fort Dodge 
Exira 

Alton 


Morrill 
Kansas City 
Altamont 
Emporia 
Garden City 
Mankato 


Mayfield 
Dixon 
Louisville 
Lebanon 
Fort Thomas 
Nicholasville 
Hindman 
Pineville 


New Orleans 
New Orleans 
St. Martinsville 
Shreveport 
Monroe 
Hammond 
Ville Platte 
Pineville 


State 
Me. 


Md.7 


Mass. 


Mich.® 


Minn. 


Miss? 


Mo.!° 


Mont. 


Neb. 


Ney. 
N.H. 


N.J. 


N.M. 


Dist. 


On 


NOOR WNH 


OMNAnORWH 


aAnkWNA- OCOONAWMRWNH 


— ES 
RWN | N—|- —~DOWOOMONANERWH — 


ho 


OONOnNEWNH — 


Name 
*Hale, (Roberts «0 « » 6) *) 
*Nelson, Charles P2 «6 = = « « 
*Mcintire, Clifford G.. . . « « « 


*Miller, Edword T.. . 

*Devereux, James P.S. . 
*Garmatz, Edward A. 

*Fallon, George H. «. « 2. « «© « 
Small, Frank, Jr. . « « « « « 
Hyde, DeWitt S. . . . - » « 
Friedel, Samuel N. . . - 


*Heselton, John W.  . « « « « 
Boland, Edward P. 

*Philbin, Philip J. Oe fe 
*Donohve, Harold D.. . .. 
*Rogers, Edith Nourse 

*Bates, William H. . 

*Lane, Thomas J. 7 
*Goodwin, Angier L. . 
*Nicholson, Donald W. 

Curtis, Laurence 0 
O'Neill, Thomas P., Jr. « 
*McCormack, John W. 
*Wigglesworth, Richard B. 
*Martin, Joseph W.,.Jf. . 2 2 « « 


*Machrowicz, Thaddeus M. 
*Meader, George . 
*Shafer, Paul W. 
*Hoffman, Clare E.. ows 6 
*Ford, Gerald R., Jv... « « 
Clardy, Kit Aetioe O00 
*Wolcott, Jesse P. . 
Bentley, Alvin M. 
*Thompson, Ruth . 
Cederberg, Elford A. 
Knox, Victor A. . 
*Bennett, John B. 
*O'Brien, George D. . 
*Rabaut, Louis C. 
*Dingell, John D. 
*Lesinski, John, Jr. : 
Oakman, Charles G. 
*Dondero, George A. 


*Andresen, August H. . 

*O'Hara, Joseph P. 

OWieir Roy Wo atta tah bs, Sat bs 
*McCarthy, Eugene J. . . . . 
*Judd, Walter H. oo ty tho 
*Marshall Fred’ andi ds) cs. oe ae ie 
*Andersen, H. Carl . 

*Blatnik, John A. . 2 Oo 5 to 
ZHagen,; HaroldiC-vours tontel canara 


*Abernethy, Thomas G...... 
*Whitten, Jamie L.. . . 

*Smith, FranksE: « «) «) « 
*Williams, John Bell . . 
*Winstead, Arthur... . . 
*Colmer, William M. . . . . 


*Karsten, Frank M. . 

*Curtis, Thomas B. ‘ 
Sullivan, Mrs. John B. 
Hillelson, Jeffrey P. . . . . 

*Botling, Richard.os «ss. 
Gole, William Gs, 2 =, 41» 2 

*Short, Dewey .. 

*Carnahan, A. S. J.. 

*Cannon, Clarence. . . 

“Jones, Paul C. <<. «sneer 

*Moulder, Morgan M. 


Metcalf, Lee . ao a.0 
*D'Ewart, Wesley A... .. 


*COurtis; Carl T.. asatdun Loe, eye 
Hruska,;Roman iy 6) <1 cite 
*Harrison; Robert Ds 5 <1 ee) 3) 
*Miller: ASUS vet iel omc oneees 


Young;-Glifian scm tesa 


*Merrow, ChesterE, . . . : 
*Cotton, Norris: omer eonnalran cis 


*Wolverton, Charles A. . 

*Hand, T. Millet . A 
*Auchincloss, James C. . . . 
*Howell, Charles R. . ... 
Frelinghuysen, Peter, Jr. 

*Case, Clifford P. : oN 
*Widnall, William B.. . . . 
*Canfield, Gordon . Be Oy 
EOsmersy brane Gearon acich 
*Rodino, Peter W., Jr. . 2 2. we 
*Addonizio, Hugh J. . . 2. we 
*Kean,,Robert Wo oo 2 @) «1 « 
*Sieminski, Alfred D. . . . . 1. 
“Hart, Edward Jesmesmsntstts) ileus 


“Fernandez, AntonioM.. ... . 
EDempsey onnilassmtiran eect 


Party 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 

Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Dem. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Dem. 
Dem. 


Residence 
Portland 
Augusta 
Perham 


Easton 
Stevenson 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Clinton 
Bethesda 
Baltimore 


Deerfield 
Springfield 
Clinton 
Worcester 
Lowell 
Salem 
Lawrence 
Melrose 
Wareham 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Dorchester 
Milton 
North Attleboro 


Hamtramck 

Ann Arbor 

Battle Creek 
Allegan 

East Grand Rapids 
East Lansing 

Port Huron 
Owosso 

Whitehall 

Bay City 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Ontonagon 
Detroit 

Grosse Pointe Park 
Detroit 

Dearborn 

Detroit 

Royal Oak 


Red Wing 
Glencoe 
Minneapolis 

St. Paul 
Minneapolis 
Grove City (R.F.D.) 
Tyler 

Chisholm 
Crookston 


Okolona 
Charleston 
Greenwood 
Raymond 
Philadelphia 
Pascagoula 


St. Louis 
Webster Groves 
St. Louis 
Independence 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
Galena 
Ellsinore 
Elsberry 
Kennett 
Camdenton 


Helena 
Wilsall 


Minden 
Omaha 
Norfolk 
Kimball 


Reno 


Center Ossipee 
Lebanon 


Merchantville 
Cape May City 
Rumson 
Pennington 
Morristown 
Rahway 
Saddle River 
Paterson 
Haworth 
Newark 
Newark 
Livingston 
Jersey City 
Jersey City 


Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 


me ee 


State 
N.Y." 


Dist. 


OMNAOUEWNH— 


ee 
N= Oo 


OMONOMNEWH— 


Name 
Wainwright, Stuyvesant ... . 
Derounian, StevenB. ... 
Becker, Frank J. . 

*Latham, Henry J. . 

Bosch, Albert H. . 

Holtzman, Lester . . . 
*Delaney, James J. . 
*Heller, Louis B. . . 
*Keogh, Eugene J. . 

*Kelly, Edna F. . 
*Celler, Emanuel. . 

Dorn, Francis E. . c 
*Multer, Abraham J. . 
*Rooney, John J.. “ A 

Ray, Jonmitt vc) arcest bs swe 
*Powell, Adam Clayton, Jr. 
*Coudert, Frederic R., Jr. 
*Donovan, James G. . 
*Klein, Arthur G. “ 
*Roosevelt, Franklin D., Jr. . 
*Javits, Jacob K.  . 

*Fine, Sidney A. . 
*Dollinger, Isidore . 
*Buckley, Charles A. 


Kino PouliAs <7 

*Gamble, Ralph A. att. 

E Gwinn RalpiiWaccmic «te. folie 

*St. George, Katharine . So 5 
eWharton, JsErnestiats. G25 fos a < 


*O'Brien, Leo W. 

*Taylor, Dean P. 

*Kearney, Bernard W. 

*Kilburn, Clarence E. . 

*Williams, William R. . 

*Riehlman, R. Walter . 

*Taber, John 

*Cole, W. Sterling . Cie soasfaen yal 
*Keating, KennethB.. ...... 
*Ostertag, Harold C.. : 
SMileraWilliam es sa.) «te 
*Radwan, Edmund P. . 

Pillion; John Ro =. ss 

*Reed, Daniel A. . . . 


*Bonner, Herbert C. . 
OUNIGIN aU citlcmtelsmiiciitel etch o<) Fen is 
*Barden, Graham A. . 

*Cooley, Harold D. 

*Chatham, Thurmond . 

*Durham, Carl T. . . « 

*Carlyle, F. Ertel 

*Deane, Charles B. 

Alexander, Hugh Q.. 

Jonas, Charles Raper 

*Jones, Woodrow W. ... +s 
Shuford, George A... 2. 2 ee 


*Burdick; Usher Us as 61 a) ie 
Krueger, Otto . 2. . ess 


Scherer, Gordon H. . . 2...» 
*Hess, WilliamE.-. + . « « « « » 
*Schenck, PAUliF.  i04 <6 is ws « 
*McCulloch, William M.. . . - 
*Clevenger, Cliff ... . 

*Polk, James G.. . « 

*Brown, Clarence J. . 

*Betts, Jackson E. 

*Reams, Frazier . . - « « « 
*Jenkins, Thomas A. . . + + + + « 

Bolton, Oliver P. . . - «© ee © « 
*Vorys, John M. . 2 6 6 ee ee 
*Weichel, Alvin F. . . . + - 
*Ayres, William H.. . 

*Secrest, Robert T.. 2. + + + + « 
*Bow, Frank T. « « « « « 
*McGregor, J. Harry 
*Hays, Waynel. ... - 
*Kirwan, Michael J. . 
*Feighan, Michael A. . 
*Crosser, Robert. - 
*Bolton, Frances P.. « « + 
*Bender, George H. «. « - 


*Belcher, Page ». + + + s+ +e ee 
Edmondson, Ed. ..-s + 

*Albert, Carl . 2. + « 

#Steed, Tom! « «© «0 6 14 «ls 
*Jarman, John. « - 

*Wickersham, Victor . . - 


*Norblad, Walter . 
Coon, Sam «ss 4% 

*Angell, Homer D. . « - » + + + 
*Ellsworth, Harris. 


. 
. 
. 


*Barrett, William A. 
*Granahan, William T 
Byrne, JamesA. . - + + + e+ + = 
*Chudoff, Earl . 2 + + + + « 
*Green, William J., Jr. - + + + + = 
*Scott, Hugh D., Jr. « - - + 2 + e+ 


Party 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem, 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Ind. 

Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 


CONGRESS, 


Residence State 
East Hampton 
Mineola 
Lynbrook 
Queens Village 
Richmond Hill 
Rego Park 
Long Island City 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Staten Island 
New York city 
New York city 
New York city 
New York city 
New York city 
New York city 
New York city 
New York city 
New York city 
New York city 
Larchmont 
Bronxville 
Tuxedo Park SG 
Richmondville 
Albany 
Troy 
Gloversville 
Malone 
Cassville 
Tully S.D. 
Auburn 
Bath Tenn.14 
Rochester 
Attica 
Lockport 
Buffalo 
Lackawanna 
Dunkirk 


RI. 


Washington 
Tarboro 

New Bern Tex.15 
Nashville 
Winston-Salem 
Chapel Hill 
Lumberton 
Rockingham 
Kannapolis 
Lincolnton 
Rutherfordton 
Asheville 


Williston 
Fessenden 


Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Dayton 

Piqua 

Bryan 

Highland 

Blanchester 

Findlay 

Toledo 

Ironton Utah 
Mentor 

Columbus Vv 
Sandusky t 
Akron Va.l6 
Senecaville 

Canton (R.F.D.) 

West Lafayette 

Flushing 

Youngstown 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Lyndhurst 

Chagrin Falls 


Enid Wash,!7 
Muskogee 

McAlester 

Shawnee 

Oklahoma City 

Mangum 


Astoria 

Boker W.Va. 
Portland 

Roseburg 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Wis. 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


U. 


Dist. 


DN— 


OMNANEWNH— OCANOAUEWN] NH AUNUEWNH— 


> 
SCVUONOMRWN— 


OnRWN— 


OnrRWN— 


On— 


a 


Name 
*James, Benjamin F. . . 
“King, KarliG. . <<) 2s 
*Dague,, Paul'B. ., << « 
*Carrigg, Josephl. . . 
Bonin, Edward J. 
*Fenton, Ivor D. . 


*McConnell, Samuel K., Jr. . 


*Rhodes, George M. . 
*Walter, Francis E.. . 
*Mumma, Walter M. . 
*Bush, Alvin R. ( 
*Simpson, Richard M. . 
Stouffer, S. Walter 
*Van Zandt, James E. 
*Kelley, Augustine B. . 
*Saylor, John P. . 
*Gavin, Leon H. . 
*Kearns, Carroll D. 
*Graham, Louis E. . 
*Morgan, Thomas E. 
*Fulton, James G. 
*Eberharter, Herman P. . 
*Corbett, Robert J. 
*Buchanan, Vera 


*Forand, Aime J.. 
*Fogarty, John E. . 


*Rivers, L. Mendel . . 
*Riley, John J.. 

*Dorn, W. J. Bryan 
*Bryson, Joseph R. . 
*Richards, James P. 
*McMillan, John L. . 


*Lovre, Harold O. . 
*Berry, E. Y. 


*Reece, B. Carroll 
*Baker, Howard H.. 
*Frazier, James B., Jr. 
*Evins, Joel. . 
*Priest, J. Percy . 
*Sutton, Pat 

*Murray, Tom. . 
*Cooper, Jere. 
*Davis, Clifford 


*Patman, Wright 
Brooks, Jack B. . 
Gentry, Brady . 

*Rayburn, Sam . 

*Wilson, J. Frank 

*Teague, Olin E. 

*Dowdy, John. 

*Thomas, Albert . 


*Thompson, Clark W.. . 


*Thornberry, Homer 
ididetete Leh NLS O96 O 
“Lucas, Wingate H. 
*Ikard, Frank . 

*Lyle, John E., Jr. : 
*Bentsen, Lloyd M., Jr. 
*Regan, Ken . ° 
*Burleson, Omar. . « 
*Rogers, Walter... . 
*Mahon, George H. . 
*Kilday, Paul J. .« « « 
*Fisher, \O2C. rs) kei le: be 
Dies, Martin . . « « « 


Stringfellow, Douglas R. 
Dawson, William A... 


*Prouty, Winstonl. . . 


*Robeson, Edward J., Jr. 
*Hardy, Porter, Jr... « 
*Gary, J. Vaughan . . 
*Abbitt, Watkins M. . - 
*Stanley, Thomas B. . . 
Poff, Richard H. . . - 
*Harrison, Burr P. 6 
*Smith, Howard W. . 
Wampler, William C, . 
Broyhill, Joel T.. . . . 


Pelly, Thomas M. . . « 
Westland, Jack. . . + 
*Mack, Russell V. . . - 
*Holmes, Hal © . « + 
*Horan, Walt... . © 
*Tollefson, Thor C... - 
Magnuson, Don. . . 


Mollohan, Robert H.. . 
*Staggers, Harley O.. . 
*Bailey, Cleveland M.  . 

Neal, WillE.. . . . « 
*Kee, Elizabeth . .. - 

Byrd, Robert C. . . - 


*Smith, Lawrence H. . « 
*Davis, Glenn R.. . - « 
*Withrow, Gardner R. . 


Party 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 


Dem. 
Dem. 


Dem. 
Dem, 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Dem. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 


Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 

Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 

Rep. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 

Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
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Residence 
Rosemont 
Morrisville 
Downingtown 
Susquehanna 
Hazleton 
Mahanoy City 
Wynnewood 
Reading 
Easton 
Harrisburg 
Muncy 
Huntingdon 
York 
Altoona 
Greensburg 
Johnstown 
Oil City 
Farrell 
Beaver 
Fredericktown 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 
McKeesport 


Cumberland 
Harmony 


Charleston 
Sumter 
Greenwood 
Greenville 
Lancaster 
Florence 


Watertown 
McLaughlin 


Johnson City 
Huntsville 
Chattanooga 
Smithville 
Nashville 
Lawrenceburg 
Jackson 
Dyersburg 
Memphis 


Texarkana 
Beaumont 
Tyler 
Bonham 
Dallas 
College Station 
Athens 
Houston 
Galveston 
Austin 

Waco 
Grapevine 
Wichita Falls 
Corpus Christi 
McAllen 
Midland 
Anson 
Pampa 
Lubbock 

San Antonio 
San Angelo 
Lufkin 


Ogden 
Salt Lake City 


Newport City 


Newport News 
Churchland 
Richmond 
Appomattox 
Stanleytown 
Radford 
Winchester 
Broad Run 
Bristol 
Arlington 


Seattle 
Everett 
Hoquiam 
Ellensburg 
Wenatchee 
Tacoma 
Seattle 


Fairmont 
Keyser 
Clarksburg 
Huntington 
Bluefield 
Sophia 


Racine 
Waukesha 
La Crosse 


194 CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS—CONNECTICUT 


State Dist. Name Party Residence 
Wis.— 4 *Zablocki, Clement J... . «+ +++ + Dem. Milwaukee 
Cont'd 5. “*Kersten;Gharlesw) 4s) = "en en ol ole) on REps Milwaukee 

6 *Van Pelt, William K. . . « 6 « «© « « Rep. Fond du Lac 
7 Laird, MelvinyR, «2 e ee ee es - Rep. Marshfield 
8 *Byrnes, John W. Rep. Green Bay 
9 *Hull, Merlin Mone ee tac + fe Reps Black River Falls 
10> 4O'Konskin Alvin Elia sn «rc i oo eee ay LOD. Mercer 
Wyo ‘Harrison, William H.. . 2... « » » « Rep. Sheridan 


1Arkansas lost one representative in the new apportionment. 
2California gained seven representatives in the new apportionment. 
3Florida gained two representatives in the new apportionment. 
4lilinois lost one representative in the new apportionment. 

5Caused by death of Adolph J. Sabath, Nov. 6, 1952. 

éKentucky lost one representative in the new apportionment. 
7Maryland gained one representative in the new apportionment. 
8Michigan gained one representative in the new apportionment. 
§Mississippi lost one representative in the new apportionment. 
\0Missouri lost two representatives in the new apportionment. 

New York lost two representatives in the new apportionment. 
'2Oklahoma lost two representatives in the new apportionment. 
'3Pennsylvania lost three representatives in the new apportionment. 
M4Tennessee lost one representative in the new apportionment. 
'5Texas gained one representative in the new apportionment. 
16Virginia gained one representative in the new apportionment. 
'7Washington gained one representative in the new apportionment. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: see LABour 


UNIONS. 


. This southwesternmost of the New England 
Connecticut. states, known also as the “Nutmeg state,” 
the “Land of Steady Habits,” the “Constitution state” and one 
of the 13 original states, has an area of 5,009 sq.mi., including 
TIO sq.mi. (approximately) of water. According to the official 
census report of 1950, the population was 2,007,280, or a gain 
of 17.4% over 1940; 77.6% urban, 19.2% rural nonfarm and 
3.1% rural farm. Nonwhite inhabitants numbered 54,951, in- 
cluding 53,472 Negroes and 333 Indians. Foreign-born inhab- 
itants numbered 297,859. Population figures for the principal 
cities were: Hartford, the capital, 177,397; New Haven, 164,- 
443; Bridgeport, 158,709; Waterbury, 104,477; Stamford, 
74,293; and New Britain, 73,726. 

History.—Since the general assembly meets biennially in the 
odd-numbered years, there was no regular session in 1952, nor 
did the governor call a special session, although considerable 
pressure was exerted to have him call one after the report on 
the reclassification of state employees was made public. This 
study had been authorized by the 1951 legislature. The com- 
pleted report, while it corrected some inequities and recom- 
mended some salary increases, did not meet the expectations of 
the majority of state employees who wanted a general increase. 

The Public Utilities commission granted franchises to two 
natural gas suppliers, and the transmission lines were almost 
completed. Consumers were to be provided with natural gas 
before the end of the year at an expected reduction in bills of 
8% to 10%. The state’s new motor vehicle responsibility law 
went into effect July r. 

On Sept. 15 Gov. John Lodge dedicated the state’s new 
$2,000,000 terminal building at Bradley field in Windsor Locks, 
located about 14 mi. from both Hartford and Springfield, Mass. 
He officially proclaimed the new building “Murphy terminal” 
in honour of Francis S. Murphy, chairman of the Aeronautics 
commission. 

On July 28 Brien McMahon, Connecticut’s senior U.S. sena- 
tor (Dem.) and chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy commis- 
sion, died. A month later the governor named William A. Purtell 
of West Hartford to the interim term expiring Jan. 3, 1953. 

In state politics the chief interest was in the election of two 
senators, no state officials coming up for election until 1954. 
The Republican party nominated William A. Purtell to com- 
plete until 1957 the unexpired term of Brien McMahon, and 
Prescott S. Bush to run against William Benton. The Democrats 
nominated A. A. Ribicoff to fill the McMahon vacancy and 


* 


William Benton to succeed himself. The Republican candidate: 
were elected. 

The principal state officers in 1952, all Republicans, were 
governor, John Lodge; lieutenant governor, Edward N. Allen 
secretary of state, Mrs. Alice K. Leopold; treasurer, Joseph A 
Adorno; comptroller, Fred R. Zeller; and attorney general 
George C. Conway. 


Education.—The following statistics are for the school year 1951-52 
There were at that time 22 colleges and professional schools with 24,790 
students; 4 teachers’ colleges with 4,615 students; 6 junior colleges wit 
5,370 students; 12 state vocational-technical schools with 350 teacher 
and 14,918 students; 8 state-aided schools with 104 teachers and 1,19) 
students. In public education there were 90 high schools with 2,69 
teachers and 62,204 pupils; 35 junior high schools with 928 teacher 
and 16,461 pupils; 693 public elementary schools with 7,417 teachers ang 
217,059 pupils. In addition there were 118 parochial schools with 1,20 
teachers and 49,563 pupils. The state expended $12,800,000 for publi 
schools, and the total amount of public expenses for public schools wa 
$60,200,000. Finis E. Engleman was commissioner of education. 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs. 
The state public welfare department reported that in Dec. 1951 ther 
were more than 65,000 persons receiving public assistance, a reductioy) 
of 5.7% from 1950. The cost was $4,029,382, or 1.6% more than i 
1950. The various types of relief were as follows: general local relief t 
11,793 persons cost $526,549; old-age assistance was given to 19,02 
at a cost of $1,305,046; 17,155 dependent children received $614,239 
364 blind received $26,011; 12,177 in mental, feeble-minded and tube 
cular state institutions received $1,370,360; 3,265 county wards cos 
$144,296; and state wards, 2,095 in number, received $42,251. 


Communications.—As of July 1, 1952, there were 838,451 motor vehicle 
registered in the state and 944,714 drivers licensed. For the state fisca 
year ending June 30, 1952, the gasoline tax receipts and the moto 
vehicle fees were $33,523,937. The railroad mileage remained stationa 
at 830.57 mi. The mileage in the state highway system was 2,988, o 
which 145 was four-way divided lane. There were 26 standard broadcast} 
ing stations, 9 frequency modulation stations and 1 television statio 
There were 41 airports (13 commercial) and 15 seaplane bases (1¢ 
commercial). 


tion of the state as of June 30, 1952, as follows: cash balance, June 30) 
1951, $26,631,087.30; receipts, $673,168,194.92; making a total o 
$699,799,282.22. Disbursements were $672,751,736.01, leaving a balancg 
of $27,047,546.21 as of June 30, 1952. The total bonded indebtedness o 
the state was $237,725,000, made up of long-term bonds in the amoun 
of $82,459,000, tax anticipation notes of $14,750,000 and bond anticipa 
tion notes of $140,516,000. { 

The bank commissioner reported that as of June 30, 1952, 72 mutua 
savings banks had assets of $1,627,748,996; 55 state banks and trus 
companies had assets of $1,032,565,751; 48 national banks had asset 
of $999,703,000; 7 industrial banks had assets of $7,623,192; 2 privat 
banks, $1,922,723; and 31 building or savings and loan associations 
$84,027,850. 


Agriculture-—The department of farms and markets reported that casit 
farm income for 1951 was $171,184,000, compared with $147,386,000 i 
1950. 


Table !.—Principal Crops of Connecticut 


Indicated Average |} 
1952 1951 1941-50 
(Tip ob oo 6s ao a 1,824,000 1,710,000 1,993,000} 
Oats; bUscisnienemenenere 2 : C 160,000 124,000 160,00 
Hay, \tOnsis oom s elke c cies 438,000 449,000 442,00 | 
A Keserorol We ian) Ghidec. 6 G Greco o 24,138,000 22,353,000 24,416,00 
Apples, buiic) emelie «eine Ooo mo S 1,201,000 1,656,000 1,231,004) 
Peaches bUsiuclccuicuteiatay custo eulelalo 152,000 148,000 127,00 
Pears, bu. Aee aiSLe SMES .o mole 49,000 53,000 50,00 
Potatoes, bY... cima ie afel sen ss) ws 9) 6 2,275,000 


2,252,000 — 3,207,00 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. | 


Manufacturing.—Figures released by the state labour department ré 
vealed that total nonagricultural employment in July 1952 was 833,04¢ 
which was 12,000 more than in July 1951, Persons engaged in man 
facturing were more than 1,000 fewer than in the previous year. La 
bour disputes were the cause of most of the loss, although vacatio 
and shortages of steel caused some temporary layoffs. In nonmanufactur 
ing industries employment rose more than 13,000 over 1951. Unemple 
ment claims in July reflected unsettled conditions and numbered 36,194 
about the same as in July roszr but more than twice the figures of Ju 
1952. The average weekly wage in manufacturing industries was $68.4 
and in nonmetallic manufacturing, $62.26. (J. Br.) 


Table Il.—Mineral Production of Connecticut 


(In short tons) 


’ 1950 1949 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Clays; ip cmecumtenieeep atoms emecire 292,000 $ 236,000 289,000 $ 217,00 
Feldspar.arscascsursl oureinomrel nome 15,000 102,000 14,000 95,0! 
Quartz ur. ep See 28,000 167,000 16,000 97,0¢ 
Sand and gravel . . 2... . 2,998,000 1,862,000 2,648,000 1,587,00 
Sone SDMORO DOO Ceca oo, LctillAotoxe) 2,789,000 1,696,000 2,461,060 

ther. mineralsiecw.: \aucitcunc cine rst 519,000 iets "430,0 

Total’. Tver %hcotnel rette ee omee $5,675,000 $4,887,0CH 
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Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Connecticut in 1949 and 1950, listing 
all ee whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet 
available. 


Conservation, Soil: see So1t Erosion anp Sort CoNnsERVA- 
TION. 

Conservative Party, Great Britain: see PotrricaL Par- 
TIES, BRITISH. 

Construction Industry: see Burtpinc anp ConsTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY. 

Consumer Co-operatives: sce Co-opeRATIVES. 


*, During the year 1952 the use of credit 
Consumer Credit. by consumers nee to occupy a 
‘normal place in the United States economy; regulation of con- 
)sumer credit by the federal government came again to an end, 
,and the study of this type of credit gained increasing attention. 
During the year, credit sales to houséhold consumers 
jamounted to approximately 34% of the total volume of business 
‘done in retail stores. About two-thirds of such credit sales were 
jmade on open charge accounts, the remainder on instalment 
fcontracts. Consumers resorted to a somewhat greater extent than 
jusual to making cash loans during 1952. 

The increased volume of credit sales, resulting from the ex- 
fpansion of the general economy and from the greater use made 
jot credit by consumers in 1952, produced outstanding debts 
jamounting to about $21,500,000,000. This represented an in- 
acrease of 11% over the debt outstanding during the previous 
jyear. The debt continued, nevertheless, to bear about the same 
{relation to the disposable personal income of consumers, about 
9%, that it had over a long period of so-called normal nonwar 
years. 
)) Whereas during 1951 approximately 67% of outstanding con- 
] umer debt was of an instalment character, during 1952 that 
stype of debt amounted to 70% of the total. During the latter 
: year instalment debt increased 15% while total noninstalment 
jidebt increased by only 4.5%. 

) The bulk of the increase in instalment debt appeared to result 
‘aot from any great increase in the purchase of durable goods 


/ng of automobiles and other durable goods increased only 12%, 
dpn contrast with a 17% increase in instalment loan debt. The ex- 
Molanation of this appears to be that during the year a large 
fhumber of consumers undertook to get “caught up” with their 
fhormal everyday bills by consolidating them and paying them 
ff with money borrowed from cash-lending institutions. There 
uso seemed to be an appreciable amount of refinancing of exist- 


4/ng automobile debt to make monthly payments less burden- 


The relatively small (4.5%) increase in noninstalment debt, 
consisting largely of charge account debt, reflected the general 


“expenditures about 5%. The greater percentage increase in in- 
italment debt during the year (12%) reflected in turn the 


On May 7, 1952, regulation W expired. By congressional au- 
hority the federal reserve board had through this regulation 
‘prescribed minimum down payments and maximum payment 
Sheriods for instalment sales and loans. Originated as a wartime 
*\neasure allegedly for curbing inflation and curtailing the civilian 
Hise of critical materials, this regulation had been prolonged 


‘fter the war as a tool of economic control. 


As a result of the critical interest in consumer credit which 
had arisen in connection with arguments for and against its 
regulation, much thought was given to clarifying concepts of 
this type of credit. From one viewpoint, it had been widely and 
loosely regarded as so many dollars of debt which, by virtue 
of its magnitude, was presumed to be “‘safe’” or “dangerous,” as 
the case may be, in the economy. On the other hand, it had 
been conceived not as an isolated debt factor but as an integral 
part of the dynamic economy. So viewed, consumer debt was re- 
lated to such other factors as income, prices, population, sav- 
ings, standard of living and the like, and was shown to bear a 
normal relation to the whole. In still another way it had been 
regarded as an effect of general economic conditions rather 
than a cause. During 1952 another concept of consumer debt as 
“dynamic thrift” was advanced. 

By this concept it was recognized that consumer debt, par- 
ticularly instalment debt, represents the acquisition by consum- 
ers of the many and varied products of industry. Consumer 
debt represents the exchange of individual earnings for desired 
commodities, most of which accumulate as personal property in 
individual estates and thus comprise an increase of individual 
as well as of social wealth. The term “saving” had commonly 
been applied only to the retention of balances earned and in 
excess of expenditures and to the increase of cash deposits 
and other highly liquid forms of investment. This new concept 
of credit held expenditures (usually made on credit) for durable 
personal assets to be not “spending” in the sense of dissipation 
of wealth, assets and equity, but rather the accumulation, of 
goods, the enjoyment of which is one of the final ends of the 
economic process. Consumer credit was regarded as a laudable 
means to this end and one of the business tools by which the 
people of the United States had created a standard of living 
exceeding that of all other nations. (See also FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM.) (R. Ba.) 

Canada.—In Jan. 1952 a government order relaxed restric- 
tions on credit buying by extending the time limit from 12 to 18 
months, but the 50% down payment on cars and the 33% down 
payment on electrical durables were maintained. In May, how- 
ever, with a drop in the cost-of-living index, the government re- 
moved all consumer credit restrictions. By July the Canadian 
bureau of statistics was reporting, for its sixth successive week, 
sharp increases in business. On the national average, sales 
were up 17.1% over 1951; in the eastern part of the country 
business was up 32.1%; in British Columbia, 25%. Electric 
stoves, refrigerators and similar instalment-plan durable house- 
hold goods were the clear leaders in sales. 

During the second quarter of 1952, cash sales of automobiles 
dropped 5.5%, but instalment sales jumped 82.3%; the total 
amount was $209,300,000, compared with $114,800,000 for the 
second quarter of 1951. On July 1, 1952, Canadians owed $534,- 
000,000 to retail stores on instalment buying, which was up 
$56,100,000 from July 1, 1951, and up $85,400,000 from the 
total owed on April 1, 1952. CER Cxa) 

Great Britain.—In contrast with the position in the United 
States and Canada, restrictive controls in the United Kingdom 
upon consumer credit before 1952 had either been operated in- 
directly by control of advances through the joint-stock banks, 
or had been imposed only upon price-controlled articles to pre- 
vent overcharging on such goods. The year 1952 however saw, 
for the first time in Great Britain, the imposition of direct 
controls designed to restrict the flow of consumer credit. A 
series of statutory instruments were issued during the year, 
prescribing minimum down payments and maximum periods of 
repayment in credit transactions over a wide range of articles, 
which had previously been outside the scope of the original 
credit control orders. For nearly all goods, except bicycles, the 
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terms imposed were one-third deposit and 18 months’ maximum 
credit. For bicycles the requirements were one-fourth deposit 
and 12 months’ maximum credit. The goods affected by these 
new controls included among other things radio and television 
equipment (including radio-phonographs), motor vehicles, cy- 
cles, office furniture and equipment, together with a consider- 
able proportion of household appliances, such as washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, mixers and similar articles. 

At the same time these regulations were introduced, the gov- 
ernment also considerably increased its pressure on banks to re- 
strict monies made available for consumer credit purposes. In 
previous years the restriction had meant that, in general, ad- 
vances should not exceed a predetermined level (usually the 
amount outstanding in early 1947); now, however, an actual 
reduction in balances was to be imposed. This control was in the 
nature of advice to the banks and, as in previous years, there 
was no legal directive that compelled bankers to comply. In 
the event, however, most of the various bankers’ customers in 
this field were requested to reduce their outstanding balances 
by at least 10% by Sept. 1. 

The partial “‘buyers’ strike’? apparent throughout the period 
made it difficult to assess the full effect of the new controls 
on consumer-credit transactions. Certainly turnover fell abrupt- 
ly, especially in the radio industry. That this was not however 
entirely caused by the restrictions was shown by the fact that 
even in goods unaffected by the control, a considerable decline 
in consumer credit was generally reported. 

Certain minor alterations were also made in the “price con- 
trol” type of consumer-credit restrictions. These were made 
necessary since further removal of price controls had reduced 
the list of goods still affected to utility furniture, office furniture 
and linoleum. 

A limited range of goods (principally in textiles and nonutility 
furniture) thus came outside the scope of any credit control, 
for the first time since it was imposed during World War II. 

(C. MCN. G.) 


Contract Bridge A survey published in 1952, taken by 

«the Association of American Playing 
Card Manufacturers, showed canasta and not contract bridge to 
be favoured by most U.S. card players, with contract bridge 
second. The information gathered for this survey was taken late 
in 1951, however, and by the summer of 1952 there was every 
indication that contract bridge had not only regained first 
place but was enjoying a greater popularity than in any year 
since 1935. 

Part of the reason was general acceptance of “point-count”’ 
valuation of the hand, instead of honour-tricks. Charles Goren, 
one of the principal authorities, had espoused this in the 
autumn of 1949. Ely Culbertson, the other principal authority, 
turned to it in 1952, publishing a new point-count method dif- 
fering somewhat from Goren’s. 

In bridge tournaments, attendance increased as it had regular- 
ly for 12 consecutive years. The American Contract Bridge 
league ended the year with more than 43,000 members, all ex- 
pert tournament players. The principal U.S. tournaments were 
played in New York city in February, in Cincinnati, O 
August and in Miami, Fla., in December. 

United States team champions for the third consecutive year 
were Howard Schenken, George Rapee, Samuel M. Stayman and 
B. Jay Becker of New York city, and John R. Crawford of 
Philadelphia, Pa. In 1950 and 1951 they had also won the world 
championship by defeating the champions of the European 
Bridge league, Great Britain in 1950 and Italy in 1951. 

No match was played in 1952, since the Swedish team, 1952 
European champions, could not make the trip to the U.S. for 
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the scheduled date in November, and determination of the 1952 
world champions was deferred to a match scheduled to be 
played in New York city in Jan. 1953. 


The principal U.S* tournament champions in 1952 were: 


Life masters’ individual: Harry J. Fishbein, New York city. 

Senior masters’ individual: Harry Cohen, Brooklyn, N.Y. ; 

Life and senior masters’ pairs: Edgar Kaplan and Ralph Hirschberg, 
New York city. 

Masters’ teams: Schenken, Rapee, Stayman, Crawford, Becker. 

Open teams, cumulative scoring (Vanderbilt cup): Milton Moss, Jesse 
Sloan, Ned Drucker, Irving Kass, Sidney Mandell, New York city. 

Masters’ pairs: Williams E. Joseph, Paterson, N.J., and William W. 
Jackson, Rochester, N.Y. 

Men’s pairs: William Rosen, Chicago, Ill., and Arthur Grau, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

Women’s pairs: Mrs. Shirley Fairchild and Mrs. Sidney Lee, Dallas, Tex. 

(A. H. Mp.) 


Great Britain and Europe.—The 1952 European champion- 
ship was played at Dun Laoghaire, Dublin county, and was won 
by Sweden. For the first time the competing teams were divided 
into two sections. Sweden and Italy qualified from section A, 
Austria and Great Britain from section B. In the semifinal 
round Italy beat Great Britain by 13 match points and Sweden 
beat Austria by 29. Sweden beat Italy in the final by the ex- 
traordinarily narrow margin of 2 match points. In the play-off 
for third place Austria beat Great Britain by 5 points. The 
British team was: J. T. Reese and B. Schapiro, K. W. Konstam} 
and L. W. Dodds, L. Tarlo and H. Franklin, Maj. G. Fell (non- 
playing captain). The ladies’ championship was won for the§ 
third year running by Great Britain, whose team won every 
match. Norway was second. The British team was: Lady Rhodes} 
and Mrs. R. Markus, Mrs. P. Williams and Mrs. H. R. Evans,} 
Mrs. F. Gordon and Mrs. A. L. Fleming, Capt. E. Kemson| 
(nonplaying captain). | 

In Great Britain the winners of the principal competition} 
were: Waddington cup for masters’ pairs, L. Tarlo and H. Frank-j 
lin; Gold cup, J. T. Reese (captain), B. Schapiro, A. Meredith} 
H. Leist, S. Booker and S. Lee; Crockford’s cup, L. Ellis} 
(captain), J. Whitby, R. Sharples and J. Sharples. 

The Camrose trophy was again won by England, who drew 
with Northern Ireland and won the remaining matches. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Terence Reese, Modern Bidding and the Acol Systemij 
(London, 1952); Iain Macleod, Bridge Is an Easy Game (1952); 
George S. Coffin, Sure Tricks (London, 1952); John Brown, Winning} 
Defence (London, 1952). (T. REE.) 


C ti In Nov. 1952 the executive director of thef 
0-0pera Ives. Cooperative League of the U.S.A. reportedy 
that 19 of the largest regional co-operatives, serving both} 
farm and city consumers, had distributed $805,000,000 worth of | 

| 


goods during the year, and reported savings on their purchases} 
of $47,000,000, averaging 5.8%. These savings were passed of 
to individual members of local co-operatives associated withl 
those regional organizations. | 
The same 1g regional, or area-wide, co-operatives had dis 
tributed only $183,000,000 worth of goods to their members io 
years before. The 10-year increase was 440%. This fourfold in: 
crease was in part the result of an increase in prices of the com 
modities handled. The growth, however, was still impressive. — | 
Production enterprises owned by consumer and purchasing co+4 
operatives had an even more spectacular growth. In 1936 onk 
7 of the rg regional co-operatives manufactured any of theiz 
own goods. These produced about $1,000,000 worth in their ow 
factories. By 1952 the regional co-operatives owned more than} 
200 factories, refineries and other production enterprises which 
produced $275,000,000 worth of goods for distribution through 
co-operatives. The production of farm supplies was the largest 
item. The 20 co-operative oil refineries, however, were ré 
sponsible for a very substantial part of the volume. The biggest 
new project of the co-operatives was a $16,000,000 nitrogen 
plant which was to be built in Lawrence, Kan., by the Con 
sumers Cooperative association. 
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STUDENT INSURANCE 
50,000 Members 4,500,000 Members 
“MEMBERSHIP in U.S. co-operatives, 1952 (Source: The Cooperative League 


of the USA) 


7 In the consumer goods field a number of new co-operative 
sjsupermarkets were opened during the course of the year. The 
iybusiness volume of the 1,000 co-operative food stores was esti- 
imated at a little more than $100,000,000 per year at the close 
Jof 1952. The biggest new unit of the year was a $1,000,000 co- 
Hoperative shopping centre built in Akron, O., with sponsorship 
4>f the rubber workers and other organized trade union members. 
Business was already moving forward at a rate of $3,000,000 a 
fiyear. 

1 The International Cooperative Petroleum association, which 
ncluded 23 central co-operative organizations in 13 countries, 
‘had its largest membership in the U.S. where the co-operatives 
pwned 1,600 oil wells producing nearly 150,000 bbl. of refined 
Soroducts a day. 

During 1952 co-operative housing made the greatest gains in 
dts history. The co-operative section of the Federal Housing 
‘dministration reported that 89 projects had been insured for 
i. total of $152,000,000 worth of mortgage insurance. These 
§projects would house 16,000 families on completion. The 
jprojects ranged from individual homes in small towns and cities 
¢ Oklahoma to teacher-owned apartments in Omaha, Neb., and 
qiuge multifamily projects in New York, N.Y., and other metro- 
. volitan areas. 

» Twelve additional co-operative projects to be built at a cost 
re sf $14,000,000 had commitments for insurance. Total applica- 
sions for mortgage insurance on new housing projects taken 
since the creation of the co-operative section of FHA in 1950 
imounted to $334,000,000. 

| The Insurance Conference of the Cooperative League, made 
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quarters in Columbus, O., reported that its automobile company 
had become the second largest mutual casualty company in the 
country. Growth was so rapid that the Farm Bureau companies 
started a decentralization program, and by the end of 1952 had 
opened new, self-contained regional headquarters in New Haven, 
Conn.; Annapolis, Md.; and Harrisburg, Pa. 

This insurance group organized the People’s Development 
company to undertake housing projects, People’s Mortgage com- 
pany to help provide mortgages for co-operative housing proj- 
ects, a new finance company to finance automobiles and other 
purchases, and a garage company to cut the costs of accident re- 
pair work. The People’s Broadcasting company, also owned by 
the Farm Bureau Insurance group, operated stations in Worth- 
ington, O., and Washington, D.C., with plans to expand the radio 
coverage within the next year. 

The co-operative credit unions, in a new campaign of organi- 
zation, added nearly 1,000,000 new members in the U.S. and 
Canada during the year. There were 16,000 credit unions serv- 
ing more than 7,000,000 consumers. Small savings to their mem- 
bers had made possible an accumulation of assets of nearly 
$1,000,000,000. 

The Cooperative Health Federation of America, with mem- 
bers in the U.S. and Canada, reported a membership of 750,000 
persons who were securing medical and hospital care through co- 
operative associations. Trade union-owned and other semico- 
operative health services, supported partly by members and 
partly by health and welfare funds to which employers con- 
tributed, were serving another 5,000,000 members. 

Rural electric co-operatives continued to add new miles of 
line and new membership. About 200,000 more farmers became 
members of electric co-operatives during the year, boosting 
the total to more than 3,500,000 members. About 55,000 mi. of 
lines were energized, bringing co-operative ownership of power 
lines to 1,126,000 mi. 

Several new co-operative telephone companies were organ- 
ized during the year. 

Marketing co-operatives with nearly 4,000,000 farmer-owners 
were responsible for helping their members market $8,000,000,- 
ooo worth of commodities during the year. This business was 
handled through 7,000 local associations in such fields as grain, 
dairy products, cotton, fruits and vegetables, livestock, poultry, 
tobacco and other commodities. 

The newest co-operative added to the extensive pattern of co- 
operative ownership was the American Travel association, or- 
ganized early in 1952 by eight national organizations including 
the National Education association, Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A., Congress of Industrial Organizations, Americans for 
Democratic Action, National Farmers union, Farm Bureau In- 
surance companies, General Conference of Seventh Day Adven- 
tists and the University of Indiana. The American Travel asso- 
ciation was to be devoted to stimulation of low-cost purposeful 
travel. (See also FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION.) 

(Wis JG) 

International. —In general the co-operative movement 
throughout the world showed many signs of progress in 1952. 
The well-established European co-operative movements all had 
to contend with the effects of the general rise in prices, even 
though the rise was here and there retarded or checked. Busi- 
ness turnovers rose, but expenses increased more than in pro- 
portion, financial liquidity became more difficult to maintain 
and dividends on purchases tended to be small. Outside Europe 
the greatest interest continued to be manifested by governments 
as well as by intergovernmental agencies in the development of 
all kinds of co-operative enterprise as a means of encouraging 
and accelerating progress in economically and socially back- 
ward territories. 
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The International Co-operative alliance removed its secre- 
tariat to a new headquarters in London in Sept. 1952. Through- 
out the year the meetings of its committees were marked by a 
less acrimonious tone in the exchanges between representatives 
from the U.S.S.R. and eastern European countries and those of 
western co-operative movements. The policy of rejecting appli- 
cations for membership of the I.C.A. from organizations under 
rigid state or party control was firmly maintained. The co- 
operative unions of Byelorussia and the Ukraine, already indi- 
rectly affiliated through their membership of the Centrosoyus 
(Russian Co-operative society) of the U.S.S.R., were refused 
direct membership in their own right. Rumanian and Bulgarian 
organizations were not permitted to change their status from 
that of “individual” to ‘collective’? members which would have 
increased their representation and voting power. 

On the other hand, the Japanese Agricultural and Consumers’ 
Co-operative unions, re-established after World War II, were 
admitted, as was also the National Centre of Co-operative 
Studies of Brazil. The I.C.A. now had affiliated bodies in 33 
countries. The central committee of the alliance held its annual 
meeting at Reykjavik where the Icelandic Co-operative union 
was celebrating its 5oth anniversary. The alliance was repre- 
sented by its director at the first congress of the Indian Co- 
operative union which met at Bombay in February. A special 
auxiliary committee on co-operative housing was set up and con- 
federations of co-operative housing societies in Germany and 
France were affiliated to the I.C.A. 

The annual statistical returns based on 1950 showed an in- 
crease of 8,000,000 in the aggregate membership of the I.C.A.’s 
affiliated bodies, which now amounted to 106,000,000, covering 
370,443 individual societies. The movement’s trading sector had 
a turnover of £3,735,000,000 and the value of its own produc- 
tion was £942,500,000. Co-operative banks and central unions 
carried out transactions involving £10,283,000,000 and loans 
advanced by them and credit societies amounted to £780,000,- 
ooo. The number of insurance policies running with co-operative 
insurance societies was 38,000,000. Excluding the U.S.S.R., more 
than 1,000,000 were employed in the movement. 

Great Britain.—Membership of retail societies increased to 
10,929,336 at the end of 1951, a net increase of 237,793 on the 
1950 figure. Share capital of societies, standing at £223,410,028, 
showed a decrease of £8,298,793. This decrease, which affected 
almost all societies, was a matter of concern to the movement. 
Loan capital of retail societies totalled £63,884,014, a decrease 
of £350,540. Reserve and insurance funds at the end of the 
1951 trading period were £24,595,325, an increase of £1,048,029. 
Total retail cash trade was £663,908,339, an increase of £50,- 
143,119. This increase, however, was entirely the result of price 
increases and inflation. The English Co-operative Wholesale 
society’s trade rose from £321,500,000 to slightly more than 
£359,000,000 and that of the Scottish C.W.S. from £68,000,000 
to £75,000,000. An important decision taken by the co-operative 
congress in June 1952 was to abolish the central board of the 
co-operative union. This step made the central executive the 
governing body of the movement between congresses. 

(W. P. Ws.) 
c World production of copper increased 5% in 1951, 

Opper. bringing the level up to within 6% of the war peak 
of 3,075,000 tons in 1942. 

For comparison with the mine output figures shown in Table 
I, a corresponding table of smelter output will be found in the 
article MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 

United States.—The salient statistics of the copper industry 
of the United States, as reported by the U.S. bureau of mines, 
are shown in Tables II and III. 

Mine, smelter and refinery outputs were at about the same 


~ 
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Table |.— World Mine Production of Copper 


(Thousands of short tons) 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Belgian Congo... + ~~. 176.6 158.6 °1662 171.4) 155.95 193.75 2ing 
Canada : : Soo 9 + se 237.5 1184.0) 22519 240.7 263:655 2644 27S 
Gp io A ooo G a ee 492.1 395.5 456.9 490.5 409.1 397.4 418.6 
Cyprus’. -) ome. Bie nes tee 0.1 1410 «17.4. 26:4) 25.7, 2a 
Japan ooo o8 30.8 18.9 23:4- 28.3 36:1 (74353. 4Gia 
Mexico. . . « « nue os. O80) 67,3 SZ ACO.) 63.1 68.0 60.9 
tice Sino scmomor in Go . 35.25 eal 24.8 19.9 30.8 33.0 359 
No. Rhodesia... 2 a os » 219.7 (2011) 217.5 249°7 285:6)9327:9 eee 
South Africaion stitute tel) as 26.5 29.8 32.4 32.5 (33:6) 37:5 0 sa4 
USSR: 4s . ss ele © PS4e  N6Se 6226 m9 St 22 02m? 40 ame, 
United States . . . . . . « 772.9 608.7 847.6 834.8 752.8 9093 928.3 
Yugoslavia . . m..-.-- 13.8 35.6 447 580 37.5 47.7 39g 
Total. . . . «+ « 2,380 2/050 2,460 2,570 2,480 2,750.) 2:38 


Table Il.—Data of Copper Industry in the U.S. 
(Thousands of short tons) 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195) 
Mine output... « 608.7 847.6 834.8 752.7 909.3 928.3 
Smelter output. . . 599.7 862.9 842.5 757.9 911.4 930.8 
Refinery output . . 878.7 1,160.0 1,107.4 927-9 me 2Soe8 1,207.0 
Domestic ore 578.4 909.2 860.0 695.0 920.7 951.6 
Foreign ore. . . 300.2 250.8 247.4 232.9 319.1 255.4 
Secondary recovery 803.5 961.7 972.8 7 eS OTL 2 975.0 
From old scrap 406.5 503.4 505.5 383.5 485.2 496.0 
From new scrap . 397.1 458.4 467.3 329.6 492.0 470.0 
Imports O 6 Bsc 413.9 507.4 552.7 690.4 489.4 
Refined oe 154.4 149.5 249.1 275.8 317.4 238.5 
Exportsacnnetenee 97.5 197.0 207.0 196.0 192.3 166.3 
Available for use* . 1,342.1 1,615.9 1,655.0 132052 1,850.1 1,775.2 


* Available for use includes total refinery output, secondary from old scrap, and refined 
imports less exports; secondary from new scrap is only a turnover of metal in process and 
does not add to the supply available for use, and other imports have been covered in 


refined output from foreign ores. 
* 


Table IIl_—Mine Production of Copper in U.S. 


(Thousands of short tons) 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

Arizona... 289.2 366.2 37531 359.0 403.3 
California . . 4.2 2.4 0.5 .6 0.6 
Colorado. . . 1.8 2.2 ZS 2.4 So) 
ldaho}s jyemcurs 1.0 1.6 1.6 1.4 2.1 
Michigan. . . 2167 24,2 27.8 19.5 25.6 
Missouri . . . ees 1.8 2.4 ee 3.0 
Montana... 58.5 57.9 58.3 56.6 54.5 
Nevada ... 48.6 49.6 45.2 38.1 52.6 
New Mexico . 50.2 60.2 74.7 55.4 66.3 
Ufahties eens 114.3 266.5 227.0 197.2 278.6 
Washington. . 4.5 2.2 a é 53 5.1 
Othens<ss acc 12.8 T2077 14.3 13.5 14.5 
Total . 608.7 847.6 834.8 752.8 909.3 


level in 1951 as in 1950, the first two showing a slight increase 
and the last a small decrease because of a drop in imports 0: 
crude copper. There was also a decrease in refined imports that 
was only partly offset by a decrease in refined exports, leaving 
a decrease of 4% in the supply available for use. 

In 1952 the production rates were slightly lower than in 195tJ 
the following being the totals for the first eight months of thd 
year: mine output 614,671 tons; smelter output 679,370 ton 
(63,106 tons from foreign ores); refinery output 772,273 tons 
(158,581 tons from foreign crudes); refined imports, 184,32 
tons; refined exports 112,903 tons; consumption 918,268 tons 
an increase of 2% over the corresponding period of 1951. 

Canada.—Primary copper output was 130,611 tons in thé 
first half of 1952, down from 137,664 tons in the first half of 
1951. (G. A. Ro.) 


Corn Corn (maize) in the U.S. gave an abundant 1952 crop 
* of 3,256,550,000 bu., the second largest on record 
(3,605,000,000 bu. in 1948) and of excellent quality. The 83, 
369,000 ac. planted were only 94% of the 89,000.000-ac. offif 
cially recommended goal. In spite of drought damage in th 
south, average yields were the second highest on record. 

In Iowa both yield per acre (63 bu.) and production wer 
new high records. Iowa corn production was valued at full 
$1,000,000,000, the first crop in any state to reach that amount 


Table l.—U.S. Corn Crops 


Average, 
1952* 1951 1941-50 

Total production 
(thousands of bu.) . .... 3,256,550 2,941,423 3,011,65 
Acreage harvested (thousands) . 82,232 81,306 86,90 
Yields (bu. peracre) . . . .. 39.6 36.2 347 


*Indicated. 
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Table Il.—U.S. Corn Production by Leading States 


(In thousands of bushels) 


Indicated Average Indicated Average 

State 1952 1951 1941-50 State 1952 1951 1941-50 
fowa .. . 680,337 471,780 532,801 Texas..... 39,117 42,143 56,861 
Illinois . . . 515,816 491,865 436,062 Georgia. . . . 35,079 49,536 44,673 
Minnesota. . 269,331 215,038 222,046 Virginia . . . . 33,880 41,624 38,113 
Nebraska . 254,880 187,620 223,532 New York . . . 28,755 28,116 25,248 
Indiana. «227,750 241,415 215,425 Mississippi . . . 27,135 38,141 44,293 
Ohio. . « 181,917 169,536 174,250 Alabama. . . . 27,071 46,303 46,470 
Missouri . . 170,840 132,022 145,301 North Dakota . . 23,982 23,332 26,010 
Wisconsin. . 124,280 103,759 111,416 Maryland. . . . 22,419 20,430 17,626 
South Dakota 109,740 85,624 97,944 South Carolina. . 18,750 26,320 26,118 
Michigan . . 80,688 69,056 59,155 New Jersey . . 16,476 9,712 7,994 
Pennsylvania. 63,967 60,766 56,703 Arkansas. . . . 14,471 23,218 28,821 
Kentucky . . 61,741 80,662 77,241 Lovisiana. . . . 13,116 16,307 17,493 
Kansas. . . 57,960 58,296 71,894 Colorado. «mer eli2 SOS MO O20 14,622 
North Carolina 55,075 67,611 59,560 Oklahoma . . . 10,152 21,156 25,052 


Tennessee . 39,840 60,360 64,488 


Table Ill_—Corn Production of the Principal Producing Countries 
(In thousands of bushels) 

Average, 

Country 1952 1951 1950 1935-39 

| United CLel cg os) Gc . 3,256,550 2,941,423 3,057,803 2,315,544 
BEER? is) 6) ess ok se _— 230,000 228,000 2VS oo 
mergenting . . . . + . « — 78,500 105,000 301,986 
MEERICO/N sc. 1c 6 0 6 148,000 135,000 98,420 67,523 
Aer er e. 97,000 118,000 98,000 113,000 
MOORING. 6 0 6 © © 56 4 — _ _ 262,000 
: MUENCHEN a ci cys) ve. oie’ s) fe _ 79,500 68,000 67,240 


i Prices to farmers, reflected of course in the major market. 
| Chicago, continued during part of the year at a level slightly 
ae than in 1951, advancing from an average of $1.62 per 


PACKAGING CORTISONE at the Danville, Pa., plant of Merck & Co., Inc., 
¥ where the antibiotic went into mass production in 1952. Vials are shown 
{bushel in Nov. 1951 to $1.73 in the summer of 1952, above the __ being filled with cortisone in sterile suspension 


\}government support level of $1.57 per bushel. However, the 

)price declined below the new support level of $1.60 as the 1952 of rheumatoid arthritis and other related nonhormonal condi- 
crop began to move to market. It seemed likely that govern- tions were suppressed strikingly by its administration. After 
iment loans or purchase agreements would eventually be taken 1949 cortisone was found to alter beneficially the course of 


‘out on much more than the 26,300,000 bu. of the 1951 crop so. many apparently disparate pathologic conditions. It then became 
covered. Carry-over on Oct. 1, 1952, was reduced to about 500,- evident that the adrenal cortex exerted a wide influence on 
{200,000 bu., compared with 739,000,000 bu. a year earlier. Hold- bodily mechanisms, that it was involved in the basic reactions 
ings of the Commodity Credit corporation on Oct. 1 were ap- of tissues and that hormones derived from it could be thera- 
soroximately 300,000,000 bu., compared with 487,400,000 bu. in _ peutically applied more broadly than initially anticipated. 

HL9st. Total supplies thus were 3,758,000,000 bu., compared with Hydrocortisone, designated at first as Kendall’s Compound F, 
#3,681,000,000 bu. in the previous year. Exports of as much as_ was also isolated from extracts of the adrenal cortex in 1935. 
[00,000,000 bu. were anticipated against only 75,000,000 bu. in It is closely related chemically to cortisone, differing in only one 


HLQSI-52. structural detail—a hydroxyl radical instead of a ketone group 
) In spite of a partial failure of the corn crop in Yugoslavia, is present at the 11th carbon position in the steroid nucleus.. 
qt appeared that the 1952-53 world crop was about 5,600,000,- Until 1951 supplies of the hormone were too small to permit 


‘oo bu., 6% larger than the previous year, 18% more than pre- trials in patients, but limited laboratory studies were conducted. 
wwar and the second largest on record. Mexico attained an all- These demonstrated that hydrocortisone possessed physiologic 
jime record production. Argentinian exports of corn were properties similar to cortisone and that, milligram for milligram, 
é 01,563 long tons (about 24,000,000 bu.) in 1951-52, compared it was distinctly more potent. Laboratory data also suggested 
‘gvith only 155,303 tons in the previous year—however, that level that hydrocortisone was the principal adrenal cortical steroid 
was only about one-tenth of prewar. Early conditions for the and participated, more than cortisone, in physiologic reactions, 
4 952-53 crop were the most favourable for several years and at least under conditions of stress. 

jblanted acreage presumably was stimulated by the announce- Methods for producing hydrocortisone in larger quantities 
aent of the new basic price to growers equivalent to $2.24 per were developed in 1951. At first the hormone was made by two 
dushel in U.S. currency, compared with $2.04 previously. The very complicated processes of biosynthesis, and later by chem- 
Wouth African corn crop harvested in early 1952 was reduced _ ical synthesis. Two forms of hydrocortisone were studied clin- 


aby drought to an estimated 62,000,000 bu., compared with ror,- ically: the pure hormone, hydrocortisone (free alcohol) ; and an 
ql 00,000 bu. a year earlier. The domestic price was equivalent to ester, hydrocortisone acetate. Hydrocortisone (free alcohol) 
4)1.18 per bushel. (See also Livestock; VEGETABLES. ) was found to be much more soluble than the acetate in various 
| (Co: Ie TR) media and almost twice as effective when administered by 
>orporation Income Tax: see TAXATION. mouth. The acetate ester, however, proved highly efficient when 


used locally; z.e., applied to the eyes or injected directly into 
. . : : . joints. Tests made with hydrocortisone (free alcohol) in rheu- 
‘ortisone, Hydrocortisone and Corticotropin. matoid arthritis and in asthma indicated that it was at least 
i ‘ortisone, a crystalline steroid hormone, was isolated from 50% more potent than cortisone. Smaller oral doses were needed 
gxtracts of the adrenal cortex, along with several other steroids, to control the diseases, and treatment was attended by fewer 
1 1935 by E. C. Kendall and co-workers and independently by hormonal complications, suggesting that hydrocortisone (free 
#'. Reichstein. In 1946 L. H. Sarett synthesized the substance alcohol) may be superior to cortisone as a therapeutic agent. 

4-om a bile acid (desoxycholic acid) which allowed it to be pro- Corticotropin (ACTH, adrenocorticotrophic hormone), a com- 
bluced in quantities sufficient for clinical evaluation. In 1948 plex protein derivative of the anterior pituitary gland, was 
_S. Hench and colleagues demonstrated that the manifestations extracted as an impure compound by J. B. Collip and co-workers 
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in 1933 and was isolated in pure form in 1943 by G. Sayers and 
collaborators and by C. H. Li and colleagues. The hormone reg- 
ulates the function of the adrenal cortices and stimulates them 
to secrete a number of steroid hormones, principally hydro- 
cortisone and corticosterone (Kendall’s Compound B). Its phys- 
iologic effects, except for minor variations, are similar to those 
of hydrocortisone and cortisone. Because its action is mediated 
through the adrenal cortices, corticotropin is effective only if 
these glands are functionally responsive. Being a protein sub- 
stance, it is destroyed when taken orally and must be admin- 
istered by injection. 

The mechanism by which the pituitary-adrenal system func- 
tions under physiological conditions was, by 1952, only vaguely 
understood. Presumably the output of steroid hormones from 
the adrenal cortices is regulated by the amount of corticotropin 
secreted by the anterior pituitary gland. A state of reciprocal 
control was thought to exist whereby a fall in the level of steroid 
hormones in the blood stream acts as a stimulus for the pro- 
duction of greater amounts of corticotropin. The latter hor- 
mone is supplied continuously through the circulation, its con- 
centration ever fluctuating to cope with environmental changes. 
Under stress corticotropin is discharged in greater amounts, 
and the adrenal cortices are stimulated to yield more steroid 
hormones. These, in turn, incite the metabolic changes needed 
for adequate physiologic adjustment. 

How hydrocortisone and cortisone (whether administered di- 
rectly or produced indirectly by corticotropin) exert their ben- 
eficial influence on disease processes was not understood, but 
authorities agreed on certain general points: (1) The hormones 
do not destroy pathologic organisms and do not act directly 
against toxins or allergens. (2) They suppress, in some mysteri- 
ous way, the reactions of tissues to injuries of various types. 
(3) Their effects are temporary and last only as long as they 
are taken—sustained improvement in chronic diseases depends 
on their continued administration, but in some acute self-limited 
diseases they may inhibit the process while the disease runs its 
natural course. (4) Large and apparently supernormal amounts 
must be given in order to reverse inflammatory or allergic 
reactions—doses which, when excessive, may produce unwanted 
hormonal complications. 

Cortisone, hydrocortisone and corticotropin stimulate a vari- 
ety of physiologic functions and metabolic and clinical signs of 
adrenal cortical hyperfunction may attend their use. Undesirable 
effects such as the following may appear: (1) retention of salt 
and fluid (oedema); (2) abnormal fat metabolism manifested 
by rounding of facial contour, deposits of fat in the neck, and 
gain in weight; (3) increased androgenic (masculinizing) activ- 
ity as evidenced by increased hair growth, acne and decreased 
menstrual function; (4) impaired carbohydrate tolerance; (5) 
nervous system effects such as euphoria, nervousness, insomnia 
and alterations in mood or psyche. Hormonal complications, 
however, are usually mild and are fully reversible, disappearing 
with reduction of dosage or cessation of administration. Their 
incidence and severity vary directly with the daily amount of 
hormone used and most may be controlled or prevented by 
judiciously employing doses of reasonable size, or by prescribing 
simple adjunctive measures, or by using both of these pro- 
cedures. The hormones are contraindicated in the presence of 
some conditions, including active tuberculosis, severe diabetes 
mellitus, psychotic tendencies and active peptic ulcer. 

Rheumatoid Arthritis—Cortisone had been used extensively 
as a treatment for rheumatoid arthritis. Its administration rap- 
idly improves those reversible manifestations resulting from 
active inflammation (joint pain, stiffness, tenderness, swelling, 
etc.), and suppression of the disease may be maintained for long 
periods with continued therapy. Irreversible changes resulting 
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from joint destruction (fixed deformities, ankylosis, etc.) are 
not benefited. Cures are not promoted, the basic pattern of the 
disease is not altered, and symptoms return, usually promptly, 
when the hormone is withdrawn. 

Various dosage plans for cortisone were employed but most 
rheumatologists preferred continuous treatment with relatively 
small maintenance doses. Amounts of about 100 mg. a day 
(given by mouth in four divided doses) are prescribed at first to 
bring the disease under control. Dosage is then gradually re- 
duced to the smallest daily amount which will uphold adequate 
improvement. This amount is then continued, the dosage being 
adjusted from time to time to counteract fluctuations of symp- 
toms. Attempts are made to provide reasonable degrees of relief; 
complete suppression of the disease is not sought unless this 
can be accomplished with small and presumably safe doses. 

With this scheme satisfactory results had been maintained in 
approximately two-thirds of the patients. The size of the daily 
dose required varied in general with the severity of the rheu-} 
matoid arthritis. Results were poorest in severe cases with very 
active disease as they usually required large maintenance 
amounts of cortisone—amounts which frequently provoked ad- 
verse hormonal complications and could not be tolerated. All 
potential risks from indefinitely continued therapy had not been 
determined, and many authorities advised, for safety’s sake, 
periodic rest intervals from treatment. While cortisone had been 
highly successful in the management of many patients with 
rheumatoid arthritis, most rheumatologists did not consider it! 
as treatment of choice for most cases and recommended thatf 
conservative measures be tried first. | 

Hydrocortisone acetate in small doses injected directly into} 
an affected joint was found to produce marked alleviation off 
pain, stiffness and swelling. The relief is usually quite tem-} 
porary, however, and repeated injections at frequent intervals! 
are needed to maintain improvement; sometimes a small series 
of injections promotes more prolonged relief. As the benefit: 
are entirely local, the procedure is of limited value. It may bet 
used successfully when the arthritis is confined to one or two} 
accessible joints and as an adjunctive measure to suppress# 
during the course of otherwise satisfactory systemic therapy 
flare-ups of the disease in one or two joints. 


Rheumatic Fever.—Used in adequate doses, cortisone and 
corticotropin rapidly suppress the acute manifestations of rheu: 
matic fever (fever, tachycardia, polyarthritis, elevated sedi 
mentation rate, electrocardiographic abnormalities, etc.). With 
continuation of therapy, the inflammatory changes may be in 
hibited while the disease runs its natural course; but premature) 
discontinuance of therapy encourages relapse. The drugs weré 
most effective when employed early during an initial acute at4 
tack. Investigators hoped that routine treatment with the hor+ 
mones would prevent or minimize residual heart damage, bul 
follow-up studies for several years would be needed to estab 
lish how fully this hope might be justified. Reports were con} 
flicting, and some, based on controlled investigations, indicated 
that the course of acute rheumatic fever is not influenced mond 
favourably by the hormones than by conventional salicylat 
therapy, and that their use does not lessen the incidence of 
valvular heart disease. 

Other Collagen Diseases.—Diffuse collagen diseases sudl 
as periarteritis nodosa, disseminated lupus erythematosus and 
dermatomyositis may be temporarily benefited Sy cortisone 0 
corticotropin administration. The dosages required are usually 
large and adverse effects are often marked. Use of the hor 
mones during acute phases had prolonged life, but frequently 
the diseases became unresponsive later, terminating fatally 
despite treatment. 

Osteoarthritis.—Cortisone and corticotropin administered 

; 
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systemically had not proved worthwhile in the treatment of 
osteoarthritis. The meagre benefits derived usually did not 
warrant the risks involved. Hydrocortisone acetate injected 
locally into an osteoarthritic joint, however, frequently gave 
temporary relief and the procedure was used to good advantage 
in suppressing exacerbations of symptoms in large weight-bear- 
ing joints. 

Asthma and Allergies.—Cortisone and corticotropin proved 
valuable in the treatment of asthma. For very acute or intract- 
able cases (status asthmaticus) some authorities preferred corti- 
‘cotropin administered intravenously. Less severe cases may be 
‘controlled readily by cortisone given orally. Short-term 
‘therapy is usually sufficient for seasonal asthma, but pro- 
longed administration may be needed for chronic cases. As for 
theumatoid arthritis, the smallest maintenance dose possible 
‘was employed and some asthmatic patients were maintained 
satisfactorily on cortisone given continuously for more than two 
‘years. A small number of patients eventually became resistant 
to the drug, but responsiveness returned following rest periods 
from treatment. Excellent results were reported in sensitivity 
jreactions to various drugs (penicillin, tetanus antitoxin, gold 
salts, sulfonamides, etc.), in contact dermatitis resulting from 
doison ivy, and in serum sickness. 

Addison's Disease and Other Endocrine Disorders.—Cor- 
eisone therapy served as a great advance in the management of 
jidrenal and pituitary insufficiencies. Small doses of the hormone 
\(10 mg. to 25 mg. a day), along with auxiliary measures (de- 
Goxycorticosterone and increased salt intake), allowed patients 
jvith Addison's disease to live indefinitely as relatively healthy 
\ndividuals. In acute adrenal insufficiency resulting from 
#xtensive burns, shock from various causes, or following partial 
Sr complete removal of the adrenal glands, cortisone often was 
}; life-saving measure. It was highly effective also in the pre- 
})perative and postoperative management of patients undergoing 
surgery of the pituitary gland. 

4 Eye Diseases.—By their favourable action in controlling in- 
iflammation and exudation, cortisone and corticotropin earned 
in important place in the treatment of many eye conditions. 
achey were of special value in suppressing ocular inflammation 
esulting from acute toxic or physical trauma, and allergic 
eactions of the external eye and uveal tract (iritis). In 
4mflammations resulting from infection, specific antibiotic or 
~hemotherapeutic agents employed in conjunction with corti- 
tone yielded best results. Diseases of the external eye may be 
sireated successfully by topical application of cortisone, 
Wither as an ointment or drops, but when internal structures 
#re involved, both local and systemic administration are recom- 


+) Blood Disorders.—Cortisone and corticotropin proved disap- 
Wointing in most haematologic disorders. Some investigators 
tlaimed that 40% of their patients with idiopathic thrombo- 
alytopenic purpura experienced long remissions following a course 
dif either hormone, but others noted less favourable results and 
bi tid not consider the drugs as major adjuncts in therapy. A 
jjumber of reports indicated that about 50% of children with 
dcute leukemia improved dramatically for temporary periods 
\ith cortisone therapy; recurrences, however, often failed to 
jespond and lasting remissions were rarely provoked. Cortisone 
ad corticotropin were said to be less effective than other meas- 
‘res in the treatment of chronic leukemia. Some cases of Hodg- 
tin’s disease showed dramatic and prompt, but temporary, 
‘cession of the disease. (See also ALLERGY; CHEMISTRY; 
i) HEMOTHERAPY ; ea INTOXICATION, ALCOHOLIC; 


4 “ATIC DIsEASES: Sreuact AND INTESTINES, aoe es 
i (E. W. Bo.) 
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Cosmic Rays: see Puysics. 


Costa Rica A Central American republic, Costa Rica is 

* located between Nicaragua and Panama. Area: 
19,238 sq.mi.; pop. (1950 census of the Americas). 801,000, 
classified as about 80% white, 16% mixed, 3% Negro and less 
than 1% Indian; (1951 est.) 825,000. The capital is San José 
(1949 pop., 79,694); other principal cities are Alajuela 
(11,187), Cartago (11,624), Guadalupe (15,966), Heredia (10,- 
730), Liberia (3,061), Limén (12,666), Puntarenas (12,329), 
Tibas (5,227) and Turrialba (5,316). Language: Spanish; re- 
ligion: predominantly Roman Catholic. President in 1952: 
Otilio Ulate Blanco. 

History.—On the political front, 1952 was an essentially 
uneventful year for Costa Ricans. President Ulate continued 
the task of reconstruction following the chaotic civil war of 
1948, and the reputation of his government as one of the more 
democratic in the Caribbean area was strengthened. Col. José 
Figueres, who had led the pro-Ulate forces in the civil war, 
and was himself acting president for a time thereafter, drifted 
into political opposition against the government. On March 9, 
Figueres announced that he would be a presidential candidate 
in the election scheduled for 1953. (Gale Bs) 


Education.—In 1951 there were 1,139 public and private primary schools 
with 4,821 teachers and 116,157 pupils. In 1950 there were 8 public 
secondary schools, 16 private schools and 7 technical schools. University 
education was available at the University of Costa Rica. About 16% of 
the 1952 budget was allocated to education. There were 92 motion-picture 
theatres in 1951 with seating capacity of 43,000. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the colén, valued at 17.64 cents U.S. 
currency, controlled rate, and 15.04 cents, uncontrolled rate, on Sept. 30, 
1952. The national budget for 1952 provided for expenditure of 149,388,- 
795 colones and revenue of 149,612,220 colones. Revenue in 1951 was 
160,067,000 colones; expenditure, 140,890,000 colones. The public debt 
on Dec. 31, 1951, was 367,007,979 colones, of which 164,534,396 colones 
represented the external debt. Currency in circulation on Aug. 31, 1952, 
was I10,100,000 colones; commercial deposits 141,600,000 colones; gold 
reserves $2,060,000. The cost of living index (San José) stood at 124 in 
Sept. 1952 (1948=100). 

Trade.—Exports in 1951 amounted to $39,287,464; imports, $55,740,- 
518. Chief exports were coffee (56%), bananas (27%), abaca (6%) and 
cacao (5%). Leading customers were the U.S. (75%), Canada (7%), 
Italy (3%), the Netherlands (2%), and Belgium (2%); leading sup- 
pliers, the U.S. (66%), Germany (7%), the United Kingdom (6%), 
Canada (4%) and the Netherlands Antilles (2%). Important imports 
included textiles, machinery and vehicles, wheat flour and petroleum 
products. 

Communications.—Railroad trackage included 410 mi. of public railway 
and 250 mi. of private railway. On Dec. 31, 1948, there were 1,015 mi. 
of highway, of which 926 mi. were all-weather roads. Registered motor 
vehicles on Jan. 1, 1951, included 4,645 automobiles, 2,308 trucks and 
8ro buses. In 1950 domestic air line flights carried 124,000 passengers 
and 14,700,000 lb. of cargo; international flights, 42,000 passengers and 
1,600,000 lb. of cargo. 

Agriculture.—Coffee production in the 1951-52 season was 351,049 bags 
of 132 lb. each (1950-51: 386,449 bags). In 1951, 228,488 bags were 
exported to the U.S. Costa Rica continued in 1951 to be the world’s 
largest exporter of bananas, exporting 15,254,000 count bunches (50 Ib. 
each), of which 11,712,000 bunches went to the U.S. In 1951-52, 2,000 
metric tons of abaca were produced and, in 1950-51, 5,000 tons of 
cacao. The 1950 livestock census (preliminary figures) showed 592,402 
cattle, 112,156 pigs and 77.335 horses. (J. W. Mw.) 


Cost of Living: see Business Review; PRICcEs. 

eee Manufacture.—A year of “recession” in 
Cotton. 5 cotton spinning activities appeared to have 
ended in me ie summer of 1952. Early in the year production 
of cotton textiles was about 15% below 1951. Prices were still 
being cut on some items for March and April delivery. New 
England had about one-tenth of its textile workers unemployed. 
In April the industry operated at only 114.5% of capacity on 
a two-shift, 80-hour basis. By September the industry was oper- 
ating at 135.1% of capacity on a two-shift, 80-hour basis, 
compared with 128.1% in August and 127.8% in September 
1951. Producers were completely booked on fourth quarter 
denim goods and there were delivery problems regarding sheets 


and pillow cases. Price ceilings on most textiles had been sus- 
pended in May. Fall prices were firm, some strong; some yarns 


LANCASHIRE COTTON MILL which operated only three days per week in 
1252 during an acute slump in the British cotton industry brought on by a 
gradual loss of foreign and Commonwealth markets 


were three to five cents per pound above spring levels. The New 
England group continued to press for equalization of the mini- 
mum wage level with southern mills. 

Exports of cotton piece goods were forecast within the wide 
range of 600,000,000 to 777,000,000 sq.yd. for 1952, compared 
with more than 800,000,000 sq.yd., valued at $468,000,000, in 
1951. 

British textile exports ceased to fall in July 1952 for the 
first time in a year, but cotton goods exports for the first 
seven months of the year were £96,991,000 compared with 
£120,567,000 in the same months of rg5r. In April British cot- 


Table |.—Exports of Cotton Piece Goods 


(In millions of square yards) 


Country 1953* 1952t 1951 1950 

Iie o 4 6 Po ao G6 1,000 550 776 1,109 
Japans feiss ss 1,100 926 1,082 1,088 
United Kingdom. . 1,359 746 865 822 
United States. a LOS 777 809 560 
WiestermilEUrope omen -miswicnicltel ie te 1,700 1,724 1,867 1,685 
Other Counttiess 5 2% 4. @ 3% %s —_— 97 122 82 
Total . . = 4,820 5,521 5,346 


*Estimated. {Projection of rate for first six months. 


ton spinners for the first time in ten years were allowed limited 
freedom to buy raw cotton direct rather than through the raw 
cotton commission. 

The meeting of the leaders of the world’s cotton textile 
trade at the International Cotton conference, held at Buxton, 
Eng., in September, apparently solved few or none of the prob- 
lems confronting the industry, The information in Table I on 
exports, actual and anticipated, was released. That some of the 
expectations for 1953 were far above 1952 rates is clear, but 
pre-World War II rates averaged about 7,000,000,000 yd. in 
world trade. 

United States Production.—The estimated U.S. 1952 cotton 
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Table Il.—U.S. Cotton Production by States 
(In thousands of 500-Ib. bales) 


Indicated Averag 
State 1952 1951 1941-56 
Texas ; 3,660 4,074 3,020 
California . . 1,900 1,765 62 
Mississippi « 1/800 1,608 1,65 
Arkansas 1,250 1,249 1,373 
Arizona. . 1,050 803 250 
Alabama 825 909 899 
Louisiana 715 760 524 
Georgia. 5 690 931 684 
South Carolina . 600 871 65 
Tennessee . . . 530 534 549 
North Carolina . 500 542 52 
Missouri . 385 309 36 
New Mexico . 300 273 15 
Oklahoma . at tie atN O 215 462 45 
Floridaies, 4-4. 42 levied Os pea 27 32 ] 
Virginians, <5. /6: cere, oo in, say ey a ie) eo a eon iS 14 2) 
Oli itch Gea et: Ge ClO ato Oo 0 i080. 6.5 1 8 14 


crop of 14,905,000 bales was a short-fall of the official goal 
of 16,000,000 bales and the 1951 crop of 15,144,000 bales, bui 
exceeded the 1941-50 average of 11,775,000 bales. Acreage 1 
cultivation on July 1 was indicated at 26,051,000 ac., abouw 
7% less than July 1951 and much below the 28,000,000 ac. offi 
cial goal. This was interpreted unofficially as indicating a crop 
of about 14,500,000 bales. The official indication as of Aug. 
was 14,735,000 bales, but widespread drought and high tempera 
tures after mid-June retarded growth and caused extensiv 
shedding. The estimate as of Sept. 1 was reduced to 13,889,004 
bales, after which there was some recovery and excellent harves 
weather. The October estimate was 4% above that of Septem} 
ber. Acreage for harvest was estimated at 24,639,000 ac., anq 
the lint yield per harvested acre at 289.7 lb., compared wit) 
271.9 lb. in 1951 and an average for 1941-50 of 267.6 lb. 

Long staple American Egyptian cotton produced in Arizonaij 
Texas and New Mexico was estimated at 80,800 bales, compare 
with 47,200 in 1951 and an average for 1941-50 of 28,400 bales} 
Yields of 280.2 lb. per acre were favourable but not much abov#) 
IQ5I or average. | 

All in all it appeared that the crop, though smaller thay 
requested, would, with the carryover on Aug. 1 of about 2,500, 
ooo bales, fully provide for estimated 1952-53 domestic conf 
sumption of 9,200,000 bales and for exports, probably in th# 
range of 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 bales, rather than about 5,800, 
ooo bales as in 1951-52. Thus it seemed that the carryove 
might be increased moderately on Aug. 1, 1953. 

Prices fluctuated rather sharply with changing crop and de 
mand prospects during the year, but neither reached the ceilin 
nor dropped to government support levels. The ceiling price 0 
45-39 cents per pound was suspended in May, with notice, how) 
ever, that it would be reimposed if cotton should again ri 
to a point within 2 cents of the ceiling. The average price sup 
port rate for 1952-crop middling {-inch upland cotton wal 
set at 30.91 cents per pound, compared with 30.46 cents fot) 
the 1951 crop. Purchase agreements were made available to cot 
ton producers for the first time as well as loans already used) 
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Table IIll—Cotton Production of the Principal Producing Countries 


(In thousands of 500-Ib. bales) 


Average, 

Country 1952 1951 1950 1935-39 
Smumied otates . 6 5 sc es ete 14,413 15,130 J 
» China (including Manchuria). . . . . 2,900 3,100 Spee ere 
MEEMNCPter 5 eae sk 4c, we See 2,800 3,000 2,695 5,348* 
Mrs SS es 1,750 1579 Vizs4 1,893 
q Brazil SMe Mtsleve! (ev) ie Je) fo) si is) tet Sis 1,400 1,500 1,550. 1,956 
MRMEIRICOM ec iNsi ve: fc) 3) che! le, <i fs) 1,100 1,375 1,120 334 
Sai arr 1,325 1,225 1,227 
hi Turkey 0 0) aG: rio Gaede 800 72 542 249 
OTT Clo late ONC en aaa 600 482 289 
RT ey facie a. oS. eae.) 400 | 380 379 
REIT oo vo. e key ee wn 288 289 28) 
» Anglo-Egyptian Sudan . . 2... 278 442 248 
» *Includes Pakistan. 


) strict their marketings until prices firmed. In October it was 
{ announced that there would be no restricting acreage allotments 
or marketing quotas on the 1953 cotton crop, whether of upland 
or extra long staple type. 
/ World Cotton Production.—World cotton production for 
# 1952-53 was estimated tentatively at 34,200,000 bales, com- 
j pared with 35,300,000 bales in the previous year and 31,689,000 
| bales average pre-World War II. However, the world supply 
was tentatively forecast at 48,700,000 bales, 1,900,000 bales 
) higher than a year earlier, because of an increased carryover 
on Aug. I, 1952, of 3,000,000 bales, thus more than offsetting 
#the 1,100,000 bale crop decline. 
World cotton consumption in 1951-52 was approximately 
4) 32,200,000 bales, compared with 33,000,000 bales during the 
» preceding year. 
/ World trade in raw cotton amounted to about 12,000,000 
4} bales in 1951-52, only 100,000 bales more than in the previous 
~year when supplies were much scarcer. In general, 1952 was a 
{year in which foreign cottons lost much of their previously high 
# premiums over U.S. cotton. The decline, though orderly for the 
imost part, amounted in some cases to to to 15 cents per 
pound in a month’s time. In Japan cotton prices declined to a 
+ level only one-third as high as the peaks reached after the Ko- 
Ben outbreak. Brazil was reported as offering to buy the entire 
crop at a minimum price to producers, equivalent to 14 cents 
per pound for cotton in the boll, and then to sell on the world 
+ market. The U.S.S.R., meanwhile, was reported as attempting 
to expand its production by one-fourth. Pakistan, however, cut 
tthe export duty from 300 rupees per bale in 1951 to 180 rupees; 
‘then in September reduced it to 90 rupees on long staple cotton 
Q in order to clear stocks and earn foreign exchange. India also 
fcut duties by 50% in March, from 4oo rupees ($8.40) to 200 
i ‘rupees per bale. 
} Cottonseed.—The U.S. cottonseed crop of 1952 was indi- 
“cated as probably not more than 6,057,000 tons, compared with 
6,325,000 tons in 1951. Cottonseed meal was at its ceiling price 
‘during 1952, prior to ginning of the new crop. The oil, however, 
tended lower. The world cottonseed crop was estimated at 16,- 


RAYON AND OTHER SYNTHETIC FIBRES; TEXTILE INDUSTRY; 
¢ Woot.) (KSSRe) 


“Cottonseed Oil: see VEGETABLE Oils AND ANIMAL Fats. 
Council of Europe: see European UNION. 

“Council of Foreign Ministers: see GeRMANY. 
6Counterfeiting: see Secret SERvIcE, U.S. 

4Countries of the World, Areas and Populations of 
4the: sce AREAS AND PopULATIONS OF THE COUNTRIES OF THE 


Courts: see Law. 
) Cranberries: see FRUIT. 
Credit, Consumer: see ConsuMER CREDIT. 


: 
+Credit Unions: see Feperat Security AGENCY. 
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Cricket Ever since the victorious tour of the West Indians 
* in England in 1950 the prospect of their visit to 
Australia had aroused the keenest anticipation. In the event, 
the test matches played between the two teams in the winter of 
1951-52 proved disappointing. At no time did the cricket of 
either side recapture the brilliance that had been seen when 
the Australian and West Indian teams had last visited England. 
In the highly charged atmosphere of the test matches the crises, 
when they came, seemed to reveal something lacking in the 
leadership and temperament of the West Indians, while the 
Australian batting still appeared to be missing the lead given 
to it by Sir Donald Bradman. Australia won by four matches 
to one. The great match in the series was the fourth when the 
West Indians came within an ace of making the tally two all. 

In the summer of 1952 the fifth Indian touring team to visit 
England found that, in spite of fine weather, their lack of ex- 
perience was a fatal handicap. In the first match at Leeds, V. S. 
Hazare, 89, and V. L. Manjrekar, 133, redeemed a sorry start, 
only to see the last 7 wickets fall for 29 more runs. The start 
of the second Indian innings was sensational, 4 wickets falling 
before a run had been scored. In the second match at Lord’s, 
India was reinforced by V. Mankad. Going in first, he at once 
played attacking strokes, but only his captain could give him 
real support to produce a modest total of 235. He then entered 
upon an astonishing bowling marathon which brought him in 72 
overs 5 wickets for 196 runs. The opening English batsmen 
were tightly pegged down and though L. Hutton accelerated in 
the later stages of his 150, it was left to T. W. Graveney and 
T. G. Evans to bring real life into the game, Evans only just 
failing to reach his too within the two hours before lunch on 
the third day; England’s total was 535. Mankad then immedi- 
ately returned to the field to play another magnificent innings 
of 184. With Hazare again giving him valiant support the score 
at one time read 270 for 2 wickets and the English attack 
seemed verging on the innocuous, but once again the later bat- 
ting broke down. 

In the county championship Surrey won “by the length of 
a street,” with a total of 256 points. Yorkshire and Lancashire 
were runners-up. 

The Gentlemen v. Players game produced a splendid finish, 
the Players winning by 2 runs in the last over of the day. In 
the University match, against Cambridge’s four test match 
players, D. S. Shepard, P. B. H. May, J. J. Warr and the South 
African C. N. McCarthy, with R. G. Marlar, the best amateur 
spin bowler, to support them, Oxford could field only one player 
of approximately equal class in M. C. Cowdrey. Fighting dourly, 
their batsmen achieved a first innings of 272, Marlar taking 7 
wickets. But Cambridge was able to declare before lunch on 
the last day at 408 for 8. With Oxford losing 6 wickets for 94 
all seemed over, but A. L. Dowding (52) played admirably and 
A. Coxon challenged fate with rare courage: a catch or two was 
missed and the clock won. Harrow beat Eton by 7 wickets, their 
first victory in the two-day match since 1938. (HUSA) 


* United States.—The nation-wide crime reports com- 
Crime. piled by the Federal Bureau of Investigation showed 
that there was an increase in nearly all crimes during the first 
half of 1952 to a general level that was 6.4% higher than that 
recorded in 1950. Thus for the fourth successive year the na- 
tion’s general crime trend continued upward. These general 
patterns affected both cities and rural areas in 1952. The largest 
semiannual increase was in robbery, which jumped 13.8%. 
Other notable rises were in burglaries, 8.7%, auto thefts, 8.8%, 
and assaults with a lethal weapon, 9.3%. 

As in prior years the east south central states had the high- 
est homicide rates, with the New England states showing rates 
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only 8% as high. Property crimes—robberies, burglaries and 
thefts—recorded highest rates on the Pacific coast. 

Completed data for 1951 showed that 58% of all robberies 
were committed on the highway, with 31% directed against 
commercial establishments. Prominent in the latter category 
were gasoline stations, chain stores and banks. 

Commercial premises also were the favoured objects of attack 
in burglaries, 90% of which occurred during the nighttime. 

Of stolen property, three-fourths of the cases involved losses 
of less than $50 in value. As usual, more than 90% of all 
stolen cars were recovered, but only one auto theft in four was 
followed by an arrest. Of these, 64.1% were found guilty. These 
figures have a special bearing because auto thefts represented 
60.2% of the dollar loss from crime during the first half of 
1952. 

Recoveries of other types of property were effected at much 
lower rates, as follows: jewellery 18.2%, clothing 16.6%, cur- 
rency 12.9%, furs 3.7% and miscellaneous property 26.0%. 

For the limited list of offenses for which national tabula- 
tions are made, more than 1,000,000 were committed in the 
first six months of 1952. Since the FBI recorded more than 
423,000 arrested persons whose fingerprints had been taken 
during the same period, it was believed that the annual total of 
all major offenses must be close to 5,000,000. This figure would 
not include minor offenses for which state laws do not permit 
the police to fingerprint. Participation of youthful offenders in 
criminal acts is also hard to gauge because of the widespread 
policy to treat them as juvenile delinquents. But even with 
most offenders under age 16 removed beyond all possibility of 
counting, 15% of all persons arrested and fingerprinted during 
the first half of 1952 were under 21 years of age. An additional 
14.3% were between 21 and 24 years of age. The largest 
number of fingerprinted arrests were recorded for age 18, with 
ages 23, 21, 22 and 24 following so closely as to place them all 
in a single outstanding category. 

Of the 423,000 persons arrested and fingerprinted during the 
first half of 1952, three-fifths already were represented in the 
files of the FBI identification division. 

As noted in previous years, the rural crime rates for the first 
half of 1952 showed crimes against the person to be generally 
comparable with those recorded in cities. Crimes against prop- 
erty, however, are generally at a lower rate in rural areas, in 
part because of the difficulties experienced in disposing of 
stolen property, and in part because the ready availability of 
costly objects is less in rural areas than in urban. An added 
factor is the less satisfactory level of crime reporting by 
rural sheriffs and constables, which is particularly notable with 
respect to crimes against property. 

Sixty-four police officers were killed in line of duty during 
1951, showing a heavy increase (78%) over 1950. 

The size of police forces in U.S. cities continued to increase 
more rapidly than the population. As of April 30, 1952, the 
number of police per 1,000 of urban population had risen an- 
other 5 points over 1951, for a national ratio of 1.75. Larger 
cities showed much higher levels. The Middle Atlantic states 
had the highest ratio, in part because of the heavy concentra- 
tion of large cities in that region. (See also FEDERAL BUREAU 
OF INVESTIGATION; JUVENILE DELINQUENCY; Law; SECRET 
SERVICE, U.S.) 


BipLriocrapHy.—Federal Bureau of Investigation, Uniform Crime Re- 
ports for the United States and Its Possessions (semiannual bulletins 
for 1951 and for the first half of 1952); International City Managers 
Association, Municipal Year Book, 1952, vol. 19 (1952). (Br. S.) 


Great Britain.—In 1951 the number of persons in England 
and Wales found guilty of offenses of all kinds was 723.320 
(compared with 688,650 in 1950), of whom 132,817 had com- 
mitted indictable offenses, 584,454 nonindictable offenses and 


“ 


WILLIE (“THE ACTOR’) SUTTON, notorious bank robber and escaped con- } 
vict, being photographed at a police station in Brooklyn, N.Y., in Feb. 1952 }! 
(note the handcuffs dangling from his wrists). The informant responsible for } 
Sutton’s arrest was shot and killed on March & 


6,049 offenses against defense regulations, an increase of 16,796 
and 19,610 and a decrease of 1,736, respectively, compared with | 
the figures for 1950. Of those found guilty of indictable offenses 
117,004 were males (compared with 100,948) and 15,813 fe- 1 
males (compared with 15,073), which showed that male offend- | 
ers had been responsible for nearly the whole of the increase. }) 
Among the indictable offenses that contributed to the increase | 
were larceny (increased 19%), breaking and entering (+5%),| 
receiving (+22%) and sexual offenses (+13%), whereas cases } 
of robbery decreased by 23%. | 

The number of murderers of 116 persons aged one year orf 
Over was 104; in 5 other cases the murderers remained unde- 
tected. Sixty-three persons were arrested in murder cases involv- 
ing 65 victims. Nineteen of them were found unfit to plead, of 
found guilty’ but insane, and 7 acquitted (r still awaiting trial).| 
Of the 27 who were sentenced to death, 18 were executed, 5} 
reprieved, 2 certified insane after sentence and removed to Broad- 
moor institution, 1 conviction was quashed on appeal and 1 case I 
was still awaiting final disposal. The percentage of executions 
of those sentenced to death rose, therefore, from 48% in 1950 
to 66% in 1951. Thirty-nine murderers or suspects committed 
suicide before arrest. Suicides declined from 4,324 to 4,282 
(2,675 males and 1,607 females), attempted suicides from 
4,676 to 4,524 (2,255 males and 2,269 females). 

The number of persons found guilty of traffic offenses, ac-} 
counting for 51.7% of all nonindictable offenses, increased from } 
357,932 to 370,912; the number of those found guilty of drunk- 
enness from 45,533 to 51,239, i.e., by 13%; and prostitution 
offenses from 6,843 to 7,872, i.e., by 15%. Persons found} 
guilty of cruelty to, or neglect of, children numbered 30 on 
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jindictment (+-20%) and 1,046 dealt with summarily (+10%). 
| The total increase in indictable offenses was from 461,435 to 
1524,506, mainly accounted for by an increase in simple and 
jminor larcenies and larcenies from unattended vehicles. Rob- 
iberies went down from 1,021 to 800 cases. The percentage of 
jindictable offenses cleared up by the police remained at 47. 
{ in the metropolitan police district the number of indictable 
joffenses known to the police rose from 100,304 in 1950 to 111,- 
foot, 7.€., from 11.9 to 13.3 per 1,000 inhabitants, and the num- 
)ber of arrests from 26,862 to 30,068. Robbery was one of the 
jfew categories of offenses to show a decline (from 256 to 214 
cases, the lowest figure since 1942). Pocket-picking and hand- 
}bag-snatching also declined (from 1,087 to 950) in spite of 98 
)cases occurring at the Battersea pleasure park gardens and fun 
jfair during the Festival of Britain. The percentage of crimes 
tcleared up declined from 32.4 to 31.5. 
_ In Scotland, the number of persons against whom a crime or 
)an offense was proved was 99,950 in 1951 compared with 96,271 
jin 1950, an increase of 3.8%. The percentage of male offenders 
¢was 91.8, compared with 91.7% in 1950. The number of crimes 
jand offenses known to the police was 184,756, an increase of 
6.4% over 1950; 58% of them were committed in the four 
counties of cities where the number of crimes was 24.8 per 
1,000 of the population, compared with 19.2 in the ten large 
jpurghs with separate police forces (13.0 in 1950) and g.4 in the 
9 counties or joint police areas. Only 9 cases of murder became 
iknown to the police compared with 21 in 1950; of the 7 persons 
Joroceeded against, 1 was convicted of murder and executed. 
= Germany.—For the first time since the end of World War II 
riminal statistics for the Federal Republic of Germany began 
fo appear. Information was published for the first six months 
tof 1950 for adult offenders and for the whole of 1950 for 
sjuvenile delinquents. The number of adults found guilty of 
jioffenses against the criminal code was 69,128 in the first quarter 
jand 63,453 in the second quarter of 1950, of whom 4o and 35 
(-espectively were found guilty of murder. The total for ju- 
iveniles, 7.e., persons between 14 and 18, found guilty of offenses 
fingainst the criminal code was 20,650. 


(See also BETTING AND GAMBLING; PoLice; Prisons.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Thomas Ferguson, The Young Delinquent in His 
Social Setting (1952); Erwin Frey, Der friihkriminelle Gewohnheitsver- 
brecher (Basel, 1951); Stephan Hurwitz, Criminology (London, 1952); 
Norval Morris, The Habitual Criminal (London, 1951); Joseph Trena- 
man, Out of Step (London, 1952). CH. Mm.) 


Crude Oil: see PeTroLeumM. 


Cuba The republic of Cuba occupies the entire island lying 
» between 20° and 25° N. lat. and 74° and 85° W. 
long. The main island and numerous small islands under Cuban 
sovereignty have an aggregate area of 44,217 sq.mi. The pop. 
(est.) approximated, in June 1952, 5,523,000; Havana, and 
nearest large suburban cities, had an aggregate population (est.) 
of nearly 1,000,000. Two other cities were believed to have 
populations of 100,000 or more—Santiago, with (est.) 170,000, 
and Camagiiey, 100,000. 

Presidents: until March 10, 1952, Carlos Prio Socarras; after 
March 10, provisionally, Fulgencio Batista. 

History.—The 1952 sugar crop, greatest in Cuba’s history, 
exceeded 7,000,000 tons. The U.S. congress extended the Sugar 
act of 1948 to Dec. 31, 1956, so that the amount of sugar pur- 
chased by the U.S. government as a reserve could be increased. 
Cuba pressed for international consideration of the working 
draft intended to be substituted for the Sugar agreement of 
1937. A meeting of delegates from countries participating in 
the 1937 conference took place at London Sept. 30—Oct. 1, 
1952, with observers from other countries. It was agreed to re- 
quest all governments represented in the United Nations to aid 
in bringing about a new negotiating conference in the spring of 
1953, to pass on the working draft and policies involved. 

On March 10, 1952, a military rising led to the resignation 
and exile of Pres. Prio Socarras. Former President Batista 
assumed power, his provisional regime being recognized promptly 
by most foreign powers. An election was announced for a late 
date in 1953. An extensive investigation of public accounts led 


GEN. FULGENCIO BATISTA addressing his troops after seizing power in Cuba, 
March 10, 1952 
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to a report from the finance ministry (June 6, 1952) involving 
both previous administrations (Ramon Grau San Martin and 
Prio Socarras) in the malversation of public funds in excess 
of $96,000,000, largely in the manipulation of retirement “re- 
serves.” Unrest in labour circles, particularly in Havana, con- 
tinued to stimulate efforts to deal with housing problems and 
mounting price levels. The rapid concentration of population 
in the metropolitan area of the capital aggravated the strain 
on transportation facilities. Nationalizing the Havana United 
railways was delayed, at least, by the change of government. 
Diversification of industry and agriculture alike was a par- 
ticular concern of the Batista administration. A livestock census 
was decreed, to be taken in 1952, with a view to increasing 
the production of meat in the republic. Surveys of new mineral 
and manufacturing possibilities were undertaken. A maritime 
commission was established with instructions to devise a plan 
for building a fleet of small-tonnage ships for trade and pas- 
senger service. The perennial problem of high transit costs into 
and out of Havana was tackled. The government approved the 
outlay of $2,000,000 on ferry boats to carry tourists from 
Florida, with their automobiles, from Key West to Havana. 
The Cuban sugar interests followed with particular concern 
research undertaken in 1951~52 with a view to developing paper 
for newsprint and other uses out of sugar cane waste (bagasse). 
The industrial alcohol and other by-product markets were like- 
wise given more alert attention than heretofore, in consequence 
of the great surplus of sugar on hand. (C. E. Mc.) 


Education.—In the school year 1944-45 there were 498,286 children in 
attendance at public schools and 72,000 at private schools. There were 
21 institutes for advanced education and a normal school and a commer- 
cial school in each province. University education was available at the 
University of Havana, the Oriente university (Santiago de Cuba) and 
the Catholic University of Villanova (Havana). 


Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, officially pegged at par with 
the U.S. dollar. The budget for the fiscal year 1952-53, as decreed on 
June 28, 1952, was balanced at $234,069,756. On Dec. 31, 1951, the 
funded national debt amounted to $217,700,000; estimates of the float- 
ing debt ranged as high as $180,000,000. Currency in circulation (Dec. 
31, 1951) totalled $918,000,000, of which $569,000,000 was in U.S. 
dollars; demand deposits $512,000,000; gold reserves (June 30, 1952) 
$318,000,000. The national income in 1951 was estimated at $1,860,- 
000,000. The retail food price index (Havana) stood at 96 in May 1952 
(1948=I00). 


Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1951 totalled $766,000,000; 
imports were $640,000,000. The International Monetary fund estimated 
that exports of sugar and fresh fruits were undervalued by $20,000,000. 
The chief exports were sugar (82%), molasses (5%) and tobacco and 
products (5%). Leading customers were the U.S. (54%), the United 
Kingdom (14%), Japan (5%), the Netherlands (4%) and Germany 
(3%). Leading suppliers were the U.S. (77%), the United Kingdom 
(3%) and Germany (2%). 

Railways (1949) included 3,017 mi. of main line, 660 mi. of sidings 
and yards and 7,870 mi. of industrial trackage. Roads (1949) included 
1,720 mi. of paved highways and 600 mi. of improved highways. As of 
Jan. 1, 1952, there were 86,464 passenger cars, 37,215 trucks and 4,930 
buses. The merchant marine had 34 steamers and motor ships (roo tons 
and over) aggregating 36,135 gross tons on June 30, 1949. At the 
beginning of 1952 two television stations were in operation, both in the 
Havana area. 


Agriculture.—Sugar cane continued to be by far the most important 
crop. Production of sugar in the 1951-52 season reached the record 
figure of 7,963,689 short tons (1950-51: 6,348,660 tons) and that of 
molasses 397,900,000 gal. Production of other crops in 1951-52 included 
rice (milled) 166,000,000 lb.; corn 398,000,000 Ib.; henequen fibre 
18,000 short tons; tobacco 39,000 tons; beans 46,000,000 lb.:; coffee 
(1950-51) 547,000 bags of 132 lb. each. In 1950-51 there were an 
estimated 4,116,000 cattle, 154,000 sheep and (July 1947) 1,700,000 pigs. 


Manufactures.—There were in 1952 more than 160 sugar mills scattered 
throughout the island. Production estimates for 1951 included cement 
422,000 short tons; cotton piece goods 36,295,484 sq.yd.; cigarettes 
8,372,000,000 units; rayon staple 7,647,054 lb.; tires rro,213 units; 
inner tubes 51,309 units; and leather footwear 6,300,000 pairs. 

Mineral Production.—Production estimates in r95r (ores, in long tons) 
included metallurgical manganese 143,039; chemical manganese 8,618; 
copper concentrate 59,218 (metal content 32%); refractory chromite 
77,816; and nickel 14,406 (metal content 1.35%). (J. W. Mw.) 


Curacao: see NETHERLANDS ANTILLES. 


Curlin The United States regained honours in the Gordon 
i medal bonspiel, an international competition dating 


rd 


CURACAO—CYCLING 


back to 1884, by defeating Canada March 14-15 at Schenectad 
N.Y. The American skips led their men to victory by a score 0 
287-264 in a meet that found 16 teams representing each coun 
try. Another feature of the season was the fifth internation 
gathering at Utica, N.Y., where Canadian rinks won majo 
laurels. The Lachute, Que., rink, with Del McTavish as skip | 
defeated Kingston, Ont., by 15-14 for the Mitchell medal; Fred} 
Stetson’s Peterboro team won the Allen medal, and Fred Rub 
bra’s Caledonia curlers from Montreal took the Country Cluliy 
cup. A Utica team, led by Bob Davies, captured the Dewa , 
trophy. 

The Ardsley, N.Y., No. 2 rink, skipped by A. B. Hastings 
won the annual Douglas medal play at Mount Hope, N. 
Nashua, N.H., skipped by Carl Hines, won both the Gordo 
Grand National and Emmet medals, and the Mohawk troph 
went to Utica in the annual bonspiel at Schenectady. | 

Vinnipeg’s Fort Rouge Curling club, represented by Johnny 
Watson, Andy Williams and Allen Langlois, took the Canadia 
playdowns with a record of ten victories and no losses and) 
gained the right to represent Manitoba in the Brier Dominiorp 
title bonspiel, which it also won. Jimmy Welsh’s Deer Lodg 
club from Winnipeg was the grand aggregate victor in the Mani 
toba bonspiel. 

A squad from the Grand National club and the Midwest Curl4} 
ing association visited Scotland for a series of matches, marking 
the first time a United States curling team ever had visitec 
Scotland. 

Curling made tremendous gains in the United States, espe 
cially in the midwest and west. The upswing was noted in the 
annual bonspiel of the Midwest Curling association as all rec] 
ords were broken when 64 rinks representing 25 affiliated clubs}j 
competed on 8 ices at Portage and Madison, Wis. Top honours} 
in the tourney went to the Glen Harris rink of Superior, Wis. 
which went through six games without a setback. The victors 
halted Francis Kleffman’s Hibbing, Minn., team by 11-2 in the 
final. The fourth annual bonspiel of the U.S. Women’s Curling 
association at Utica, N.Y., reflected the growing interest among 
the feminine players, with 30 rinks from the U.S. and Canada 
competing for honours. The Wauwatosa Granite trophy, major 
prize at stake, was won by the Toronto team of Mrs. Robi 
Amell, Mrs. L. C. Muir, Mrs. D. H. Easton and Mrs. M. A 
Moysey. (T: V. a 
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Currency: see Coinace; EXCHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGH 
Rates. See also under various countries. 


c lin Steve Hromjak, United States army sergeant fro 4) 
yc i ee Cleveland, O., pedalled his way to the senior title i : 


the national amateur meet at Highland Park, N.J., Aug. 30-31 
1952. Capturing the one- and two-mile events, Hromjak scored 
17 points, 3 more than did Gus Gatto, of San Jose, Calif., the 
defending champion, whose only first came in the five-mile 
grind. Dick Stoddard, Denver, Colo., had ten tallies to finis 
third. Jeanne Robinson, Detroit, Mich., registered victories inj 
two races to gain the women’s open title with r9 points ag 
Detroit’s Nancy Nieman was runner-up with 14. Gay Juner. 
Daley City, Calif., placed third. John Chiselko of Somerville, the 
New Jersey state boys’ champion, was victor among the juniors} 

Andy Werth, Columbia university student, led the senior me 
in the eastern states racing at Highland Park, Joe Sloan of! 
Somerville taking the men’s junior laurels. Lorraine Engstrom, 
New Rochelle, N.Y., was queen among the women and Nick Sos 
tilio, New York city, took the juvenile division title. Earlier in 
the season, Werth triumphed in the eastern states 7s5-mile title 
road race. Andy Blackman, New York, won the Long Island 
Grand Prix handicap of about 63 mi. over highways in Septem 
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= C.Y.0.— CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ber although John Macheroni, New York city, earned the fast- 
time trophy, the scratch starter being clocked in 2 hr. 44 min. 
34.8 sec. A crowd of more than 18,000 saw Ernie Seubert of 
‘Brooklyn, N.Y., lead a field of 79 rivals in the ninth running of 
the 50-mi. tour of Somerville, N.J. Ronald Rhoads of Oakland, 
/Calif.. won the United States board track laurels. (See also 
Otymric GAMEs.) CEs VeHs) 


C.Y.O.: see Societies AND Associations, U.S.: Catholic Or- 
ganizations for Youth. 


An island in the eastern Mediterranean, Cyprus is a 
Cyprus. British colony. Area: 3,572 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 cen- 
Jsus) 450,114; (1951 est.) 492,000. Language: Greek 80.3%, 
)Turkish 17.8%; 10% also speak English. Religion: Greek Ortho- 
dox 80.4%, Moslem 17.9%. Chief towns: Nicosia (cap., 36,- 
306) ; Larnaca (15,364); Limassol (24,462); Famagusta (17,- 
*973). Governor in 1952: Sir Andrew Wright. 

History.—With increasingly disturbed conditions in the mid- 
dle east in 1952, the strategic value of Cyprus became much 
imore important than its enosis movement for union with Greece. 
j In one occasion enosis meetings were prohibited by the governor 
0 prevent disorder. The church continued to lead the agitation 
out without noticeable success. The people were more interested 
yn taking advantage of the presence on the island of a large 
4zarrison and many troops on leave from the middle east, who 
lid much to make up for the falling off in the tourist trade 
Worought about by the same general insecurity. Early in 1952 
mnore than 4,000 Cypriots went as volunteers to work in the 
fsanal zone to replace the Egyptian labour force which had de- 
Sierted, and large quantities of vegetables and other products 
trom the island were sold to the garrison in the zone. 

i The Dekhelia power station was opened and the new grid sys- 
jem came into operation in September. A large cement factory 
jvas in the planning stage, and mineral production showed an 
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sincrease over the previous year. In September the building was 


: 


} 
| : : 
istarted of a cantonment to house 10,000 servicemen and their 
(US, Ge 1a) 
Education.—Primary schools (1951) 705, attendance 63,000. Other 
: secondary 52, agricultural 2, trade 1, teachers’ training col- 


i Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: piastre (180 piastres—£1 sterling 
%=$2.80 U.S.). Budget (1952: est.): revenue £5,855,880; expenditure 
95,572,782. Foreign trade (1951): imports £19,250,000; exports £15,- 
900,000. Main products: citrus, seeds, vine products, carob, wool and 


isyrenaica: sce Lipya. 


i » A people’s republic of central Europe, 
j,zechoslovakia. Sree bounded west and north- 
jvest by Germany, north and northeast by Poland, east by the 
1T.S.S.R., south by Hungary and Austria. Area: 49,330 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1950 est.): 12,340,000. Language (1948 est.): Czech 
7%, Slovak 25%, German 3.5%, Hungarian 3.5%, Polish 
§.7%. Religion (1930 census): Roman Catholic 77%, Protes- 
‘ant (all denominations) 7.5%, Czechoslovak Church 5.6%, 
jireek Catholic 1.6%, Jewish 1.9%, atheist 6%. Chief towns 
‘pop. 1947 census): Prague (cap., 922,284); Brno (273,127); 
“Mforavska Ostrava (180,960); Bratislava (172,664); Pilsen 
§ 117,814); Olomouc (58,616); KoSice (58,089). President of 
he republic, Klement Gottwald; prime minister in 1952, An- 
»)onin Zapotocky. , 

} History.—The main problem in Czechoslovakia during 1952 
‘vas labour shortage and resistance by the working class to the 
“eneral economic policy, designed both to subject the Czecho- 
Slovak economy to the soviet economy and to reduce the Czecho- 


‘ lovak standard of living to the soviet level. Official propaganda 


at 
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unceasingly emphasized the need to work harder and urged the 
trade unions to remember their duties to the state before all 
else. Labour shortage was a particularly serious problem. In the 
first two five-year plan periods in the Soviet Union, at least 
some of the difficulties were overcome by drafting into industry 
vast numbers of unskilled labourers from the villages. The sur- 
plus of rural labour was to some extent an advantage to the 
soviet economy at this stage. In Czechoslovakia however there 
had never been a surplus of rural labour on this scale. The only 
part of the country where it had existed was the most backward 
part of Slovakia, whose population was not large. Even in Slo- 
vakia the planners had difficulty in 1952. The plan of labour 
recruitment for heavy industry in Slovakia was achieved in 1951 
to the extent of only 66%. In the Czech lands the labour surplus 
did not exist. The only hope was, therefore, to increase the out- 
put per worker for the same wage, that is, to lower his standard 
of living. Among the forms of resistance which this had encoun- 
tered was the phenomenon of “flitting,” well-known in the Soviet 
Union during the 1930s. According to the official organ of the 
trade unions the rate of change of jobs was 1,000,000 workers 
a year. 

The climax of the struggle between government and workers 
came at the plenary session of the Trade Union Central council 
of July 17-18. Zapotocky, a trade union veteran himself, told 
his audience that though the visible enemy, the former bosses, 
had been crushed, the struggle had by no means been won 
against the hidden enemy, “the remnants of the capitalist bour- 
geoisie and their servants, capitalist prejudices and outlived 
views, which still exist in the ranks of our own working people.” 
Trade unions had neglected socialist competition and other 
means of extracting higher output from the workers. They had 
failed to unmask and eliminate malpractices of the managerial 
staff. The unions ought to maintain closer contact with the min- 
istries, and not let themselves be preoccupied with petty issues. 
At the same time the premier insisted that the party must not 
interfere in the management of the unions. 

Collectivization of agriculture continued. According to Viliam 
Siroky, the vice-premier, at the end of August 25% of the arable 
land in Slovakia was collectivized. In June it was stated that 
there were 7,669 collective farms in the whole republic, com- 
prising 19% of its arable land. With the land held by state 
farms, this probably brought the “socialist sector” up to nearly 
30%. A government resolution of April 19 provided for stricter 
discipline on state farms, and stressed the part to be played by 
the Communist party’s political departments attached to the 
farms. At the beginning of the year there was a serious meat 
shortage. A government statement of Feb. 19 attributed this 
partly to insufficient attention to livestock by collective farms 
and partly to defects in the meat processing industry. In April 
a trial was held of a group of kulaks, one of whom had been 
a member of parliament for the Agrarian party before 1938. 
They were accused of sabotage of government agricultural policy 
and of conspiring with the International Peasant union in exile. 

In August the minister of security, Karel Bacilek, announced 
the creation of an auxiliary security police force. Its tasks 
would be to safeguard state property and to unmask saboteurs. 
Another step was taken toward the Stalinization of justice when 
Stefan Rais, the minister of justice, announced that a bill would 
be introduced to remodel the institution of procurator, to make 
it, as in the Soviet Union, independent of the courts. 

On May 30 Jan Sevcik, leader of the rump of the Slovak Re- 
birth party and a vice-premier in the central government, was 
purged from government and party, on the ground of “continued 
violations of the policy of the National front.” The same fate 
overtook the secretary of the same party, Jan Valek. 

On Feb. 27 Vaclav Kopecky, minister of information, in a 
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speech to an ideological conference of scientific workers held in 
Brno, fiercely attacked the memory of Jan Masaryk and Eduard 
Benes. Both men, he declared, had been sworn enemies of the 
Soviet Union. “Under the spell of the cosmopolitanism of Mas- 
aryk and Bene§, the Czechoslovak bourgeoisie had despised its 
own tradition and culture.” However, ‘‘the most important sec- 
tions of the nation had remained loyal to their people’s roots, 
sentiments, manners, national tradition and culture, patriotism 
and their love for the great fraternal Russian nation, love for 
the Soviet Union and comrade Stalin.” (H. S-W.) 


Education.—Schools (1951-52): elementary 12,433, pupils more than 
1,000,000; higher grade 2,280, pupils 473,000; secondary 292, pupils 
75,000; technical 1,243, pupils 96,000; institutions of higher education 
17, students 54,900. 


Finance.— Budget (1951 est.) revenue 166,520,000,000 koruny, expendi- 
ture 166,100,000,000 koruny; (1952 est.) revenue 324,252,000,000 
koruny, expenditure 323,529,000,000 koruny. Monetary unit: koruna, 
with official exchange rates of 12.50 koruny to the rouble, 140 koruny 
to the pound and so koruny to the U.S. dollar. 


Foreign Trade.—(1950): Imports U.S. $653,000,000, exports U.S. 
$800,000,000. Main sources of imports (1950): U.S.S.R. 29.4%; Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria 26.0%. Main destinations of exports: 
U.S.S.R. 28.0%; four other eastern European countries 21.1%. 


Transport and Communications.—Roads (1946): 43,969 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 165,000; commercial 65,000. Railways 
(1947): 8,161 mi. Air transport (1949): flights 16,833; miles flown 
4,884,000. Telephones (1950): 380,000. Radio receiving set licences 
(1949): 2,280,000. 


Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1950): wheat 1,540,000; barley 
1,062,000; oats 818,000; rye I,140,000; maize 235,000; potatoes 7,500,- 
ooo. Sugar, raw value 880,000. Livestock: cattle (1951) 4,100,000; pigs 
(1951) 3,700,000; sheep (1950) 480,000; horses (1950) 640,000. Food 
production (metric tons, 1949): milk 2,618,000; butter 30,000; factory 
cheese 13,900; meat 290,000 of which beef 104,000. 


Industry.—Persons employed in manufacturing industries (Nov. 1949): 
1,477,700. Fuel and power (1950): coal 18,500,000 metric tons; lignite 
27,500,000 metric tons; crude oil 275,000 metric tons; electricity 9,120,- 
000,000 kw.hr. Raw materials (metric tons, 1950): pig iron, 1,800,000; 
steel ingots and castings 2,900,000. Manufactured goods (metric tons, 
1949): cement 1,740,000; sheet glass 135,500; cotton yarn 75,800; 
wool yarn 35,400; rayon filament yarn 5,500; rayon staple fibre 20,500. 
Production of motor vehicles (1949): 29,500. 


Dahomey: see FRENCH UNION; FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 
Dairy Industry, Bureau of: see AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Dairy Products Total U.S. milk production for 1952 was 

«estimated at 114,800,000,000 lb., only 
99% as much as in 1951 and even more of a deficit compared 
with the recommended goal of 120,000,000,000 Ib., but never- 
theless 108% of pre-World War II production. 

Exports of dairy products in 1952 dropped to the lowest level 
since 1940. Imports were up to the highest level since 1937. 
Embargo on imports of butter, butter oil and nonfat dry milk 
was discontinued and import quotas were in effect on American 
cheese, several foreign cheeses and casein. Curbs on some for- 
eign cheese were eased in September. 

Though butterfat was officially supported at 69.2 cents per 
pound and manufacturing milk at $3.85 per hundredweight, both 
higher than in 1951, it did not appear that either would be 
much used, if at all. Fresh milk used as fluid milk and cream 
was in demand at higher prices. More than half (51.6%), or 
57,064,000,000 lb. of the total production, was so used. This 
amounted to about 400 Ib. per person, against 395 Ib. in 1951. 
Retail fresh milk, delivered, averaged about 24 cents per quart, 
compared with 23 cents in 1951. Prices were expected to be 
slightly higher in 1953. 

Of the 110,600,000,000 Ib. of milk utilized (other than as 
feed for calves), 27,738,000,000 lb. were utilized for butter, 
whereas 29,270,000,000 Ib. were so utilized in 1951 and 44,930,- 
000,000 Ib. as recently as 1940. This gave an estimated 1952 
production of 1,380,000,000 Ib. of farm and factory butter, 95% 
as much as in 1951 and 64% of the prewar average. Civilian 
consumption per capita in the U.S. was estimated at 8.7 lb. 
(9.6 Ib. in 1951), as against 7.7 lb. of margarine. Average retail 
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Milk Production in Principal Producing Countries 


(In millions of pounds) 


Average 
Country 1951 1950 1934-38 
United!States mm. cimoneme emacs 116,591 117,602 105,416 
Frances. 0: ts scene seee oles 36,350 34,080 33,000 
Western Germany. . + «+ « 33,444 30,556 
United Kingdom . ... «+ 6 22,074 23,062 18,424 
Ganaddiew.c ch cu cca ate mrt 16,392 16,449 15,789 
Netherlandss  sseen stan eaueuee nal 12,499 WAS 11,18Q 
priieie& ofp og o oo oO 6 ¢ 11,541 11,931 11,684 
Australiciice toute) cole neuter 11,357 12,848 11,78 
New Zealand) ys". 200 0 el 11,025 10,416 10,174 
CECI) 6 650 0.0 5 0 6 8 10,525 10,789 10,238 


butter prices in 1952 were estimated at 85 cents per pound} 
compared with 30.3 cents for margarine. Exports were smallem 
than the 21,900,000 lb. of 1951. 

Cheese production, 1,135,000,000 lb. in 1952, required ap 
proximately 11,341,000,000 Ib. of milk, or 10.3% of the total} 
Consumption was about 7.5 lb. per person, mostly cheddag 
cheese, with Wisconsin the leading producer. Prices, which avery 
aged about 60 cents per pound, were slightly higher than a yea 
before and above government supports. Stocks, of about 250, 
000,000 Ib., were below the previous year. Exports were 81,000,+ 
ooo Ib. in 1951-52, compared with only 54,600,000 Ib. in thé 
previous year, but annual amounts as large as 308,000,000 Ib 
during the war period. Imports, about which there was muck 
legislative discussion, amounted to 52,300,000 lIb., compared 
with 56,200,000 lb. in the previous year. 

Condensed and evaporated milk required 5.9% of the 1954 
production, or 6,505,000,000 lb., the smallest amount in recen} 
years and 92% of the 1951 utilization, but 34% above prewar} 
Stocks too were lower, and exports, very sharply reduced com} 
pared with the peak years since the war, were 28,900,000 Ib. 0: 
condensed and 203,400,000 lb. of evaporated milk. Dried skim 
milk totalled about 785,000,000 lb., compared with 702,000,004 
Ib. in 1951. Consumption of 4.2 lb. per person equalled thy 
record level of 1951. Exports, large in recent years, declined t 
224,100,000 lb. in 1951-52, compared with 331,100,000 |b. if 
the previous year. 

Ice cream used 7,230,000,000 lb., about 6.5% of all milk, of 
the fat from it. The product amounted to about 16.4 lb. pel 
person, compared with 16.1 lb. in 1951, and sold at slightly} 
higher prices than in 1951. A frozen dessert, looking and tastin 
much like ice cream but substituting lower priced vegetable oil 
for some or all the butterfat and selling at one-third to one 
half the ice cream price, became a serious competitor in ros 
in Texas, Illinois, Missouri and Oklahoma. 

Milk production in most of the major producing countrief 
reached its postwar peak in 1950; though 8% above prewar ilf 
1951 there was, nevertheless, a decline of 1% compared wit}f 
the previous year. Stability, even slight declines, ruled in 195 
though some areas, particularly southern hemisphere areas hari 
hit by drought in 1951, increased. Consumption in 1950 pe 
person was still 5% below prewar, but showed increased e 
phasis on use of fluid milk. | 

World total butter production, including ghee, was estimates} 
at 8,200,000,000 Ib. in 1951, compared with 8,300,000,000 Iliff 
in 1951 and 9,600,000,000 Ib. prewar. World exports of butté ! 
in 1951 amounted to about 940,000,000 Ib., 10% less than iif 
1950 and 18% below prewar. | 

Trade in cheese in 1951 was 775,000,000 Ib., slightly belos 
1950 but an increase of 30% over the prewar level. Trade def 
clined further in 1952, the first half of the year showing 
drop by 14% of imports into the United Kingdom, mostly bab 
cause of smaller shipments by the U.S. and New Zealand. TH : 
ration in the U.K. was reduced from r4 oz. per person per weet: 
to 1 oz. and the price increased. (J. KAR3 


Dakar: see FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 


DAMS 


Chief Dams Completed or Under Construction During 1952 
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. Maximum Crest 
, Height, Length, Voume 
Name of Dam River Place Type Ft. Ft. (Cu. yd.) Purpose* Built by Progresst 
lvaro Obregon (Oyiogsic) Yaqui Sonora, Mexico Earth fill 187 _ 11,143,300 ! Secretaria de Recurcos Hidraulicos U 
{ull Shoals. - White Arkansas, U.S. Concrete gravity 283 2,256 2,100,000 F,P U.S. army engineers Cc 
hastang 0 Dordogne France Concrete arch 280 1,150 332,000 P Electricité de France (¢ 
nief Joseph . - Columbia Washington, U.S. Concrete gravity 220 1,500 960,000 F,N,P U.S. army engineers U 
jort Randall . . Missouri South Dakota, U.S. Earth fill 160 10,000 30,000,000 F,N,P,W U.S. army engineers U 
al Oya . Gal Oya Ceylon Earth fill 154 4,000 6,000,000 1,P ee U 
Parrison ate 8 Missouri North Dakota, U.S. Earth fill 210 12,000 68,511,000 1,F,N,P U.S. army engineers U 
tarlan County . . . . Republican Nebraska, U.S. Earth fill 107 11,828 13,400,000 _ F,I,N U.S. army engineers (S 
jungry Horse ... . Sn aa end Montana, U.S. Concrete arch 564 2S 3,331,000 1,F,P U.S. bureau of reclamation U 
or gravit 
WEINGIT'Y 2 - « 2 « + Columbia Oregon-Washington, U.S. Concrete aravity — —_— 1,850,000 F,N,P U.S. army engineers U 
Nierriman . . . « « + Rondout New York, U.S. Earth fill 200 2,500 6,600,000 WwW N.Y. board of water supply U 
Nullardoch . 2... + Loch Mullardoch Scotland Concrete gravity 160 2,385 310,000 P North of Scotland Hydroelectric board U 
Goo “Se Missouri South Dakota, U.S. Earth fill 230 9,300 78,000,000 _ F,I,N,P U.S. army engineers U 
i). Mary St. Mary Alberta, Canada Earth fill 191 2,536 4,500,000 l Prairie Farm Rehabilitation administration U 
hal Gallina S + Piave Italy Concrete arch 305 —_— 128,000 P Societa Adriatica di Elettricita Cc 


| *F—Flood Control, I—Irrigation, N—Navigation, P—Power, W—Water Supply. {C—Completed in 1952, U—Under Construction. 


T Governments throughout the world continued their ef- 
ams. forts during 1952 to develop their water resources 
inrough the construction of dams, although in some countries 
pansion of such efforts was reduced by increased military ex- 
\/enditures. 

i The accompanying table lists 15 of the important dams of 
ne world under construction during 1952. 

) In the United States the federal government projects in the 
i olumbia river basin were pushed to develop more power in the 
torthwest. For the first time in more than 20 years, construction 
4? dams by privately owned public utilities reached significant 
eoportions in 1952, particularly in the northwest. The 323-ft.- 
gh, 4,000,000 cu.yd. earth fill for the Yale dam on the Lewis 
‘ver in Washington was completed. The 3,222-ft.-long earth fill 
i the C. J. Strike dam on the Snake river in Idaho was also 
#mpleted. Also in Idaho, the 200-ft.-high arch dam on the 
dlark Fork river was under construction. 

# On the Missouri river, a thaw in early April sent melting snow 
jirging down upon construction work at the federal govern- 
| ent’s tremendous multipurpose dams, Garrison, Fort Randall 
hd Oahe, to slow down construction and flood the valley down- 
ream. At Garrison, although one cofferdam was overtopped, 
dnstruction work passed the halfway mark during 1952. Follow- 
tg the flood, closure of Fort Randall dam was carried out by the 
iJaique method of placing a chalk-fill diversion dam across the 
ver, using a hydraulic dredge. The fill rose above the water 
iirface on July 20, diverting the river through the twelve 22-ft.- 
#ameter tunnels. Pieces of chalk as large as 18 in. in size were 


| 
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pumped by the 30-in. dredge “Western Chief,” and nearly one- 
third of the chalk was larger than 6 in. in: size. 

In Europe, Electricité de France, the nationalized power in- 
dustry of France, continued work in 1952 on large dams such as 
Chastang on the Dordogne river, Chatelot on the Doubs river on 
the border with Switzerland, and Tignes on the Isére river. The 
latter was the highest arch dam under construction in Europe 
and would be 592 ft. high and 1,400 ft. long, containing more 
than 900,000 cu.yd. of concrete. 

At Owen Falls on the headwaters of the White Nile river in 
Africa, two miles downstream from Lake Victoria, construction 
was underway by the Uganda Electricity board on a gravity dam 
85 ft. high and 2,725 ft. long to generate power and provide 
storage for power and irrigation. The level of Lake Victoria 
would be raised three feet. 

The tremendous irrigation and hydroelectric dams under con- 
struction in India made progress in 1952, although hampered by 
lack of large construction equipment. Bhakra dam, on the Sutlej 
river, under construction in 1952, was India’s largest, and 
would be 680 ft. high. Nangal dam, downstream, a 95-ft.-high, 
1,029-ft.-long concrete masonry structure, was 50% complete in 
1952. 

Construction of Eildon dam on the Goulburn river in Australia 
was slowed down during 1952 by curtailment of funds. The dam, 
a 260-ft.-high earth fill to contain 13,000,000 cu.yd., was to re- 
place the existing Eildon weir, increasing the existing 300,000 


McNARY DAM at Walla Walla, Wash., as it looked in the spring of 1952 with 
13 spillway bays completed (background) and 8 bays still to be built 
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ac.ft. of storage by more than 2,000,000 ac.ft. for irrigation 
and power. 

In Japan, construction was under way in 1952 on the 290-ft.- 
high, 800-ft.-long Maruyama dam on the Kiso river. Largest 
hydroelectric plant in Japan, it would have more than 100,000 
kw. installed capacity. 

(See also AQUEDUCTS; IRRIGATION.) (B. O. M.) 

Ballet.—The equality of ballet with opera and sym- 
Dance. phony was recognized in the important European 
music festivals. General appreciation of ballet increased. Many 
commendable new works were produced in 1952, but none 
achieved overwhelming significance. 

United States—The New York City Ballet toured Europe, 
appearing at Covent Garden, London, at the Paris, Berlin, Flor- 
ence, Edinburgh and Holland festivals, and in Belgium, Switzer- 
land and Spain. Lew Christensen replaced Lincoln Kirstein as 
administrative director, Kirstein becoming general manager of 
the entire City Center of Music and Drama. The company pro- 
duced Bayou, with music by Virgil Thomson, and Caracole, 
music by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, both choreographed by 
George Balanchine; Ballade, choreography by Jerome Robbins, 
music by Claude Debussy; La Gloire, choreography by Antony 
Tudor, music by Ludwig van Beethoven; and Picnic at Tintagel, 
choreography by Frederick Ashton, music by Arnold Bax. Prin- 
cipal dancers were Maria Tallchief, Nora Kaye, Janet Reed, 
Tanaquil LeClerq, Melissa Hayden, Patricia Wilde, Diana 
Adams, André Eglevsky, Herbert Bliss, Todd Bolender, Nicolas 
Magallanes, Hugh Laing and Francisco Moncion. 

Ballet Theatre toured the United States. At the Metropolitan 
Opera house, New York city, it produced The Harvest Accord- 
ing, with choreography by Agnes de Mille, music by Thom$on, 
and Triptych, choreography by Edward Caton, music by Jo- 
hannes Brahms. Graduation Ball was revived. Alicia Alonso, 
Igor Youskevitch, Mary Ellen Moylan and John Kriza headed 
the company, with Alicia Markova, Tatiana Riabouchinska and 
David Lichine as guest artists. 

The Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet made its New York city 
debut, presenting ballets choreographed by Ashton, Ninette de 
Valois, John Cranko, Celia Franca and Andrée Howard. Leading 
dancers were Elaine Fifield, Svetlana Beriosova, David Blair, 
Patricia Miller, Maryon Lane, David Poole, Donald Britton and 
Pirmin Trecu. 

Alexandra Danilova and Frederic Franklin resigned from the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, which toured the United States 
and South America with Nina Novak, Leon Danielian, Gertrude 
Tyven and Yvonne Chouteau as stars. The Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo Concert company was organized to tour smaller 
communities. 

The Mia Slavenska-Frederic Franklin Ballet was organized, 
and toured the United States and Canada with Danilova as 
guest artist. The company produced A Streetcar Named Desire, 
with choreography by Valerie Bettis, music by Alex North, and 
Mlle. Fifi, choreography by Zachary Solov, music by Theodore 
Lajarte. 

The Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival company, directed by Ted 
Shawn, with La Meri, Myra Kinch, Tatiana Grantzeva, Ralph 
MacWilliams, Nicholas Polajenko, and Richard Stuart and 
Vanya, toured extensively and danced at Jacob’s Pillow, where 
other festival artists included Peter di Falco, Carol Frishman, 
Nina Fonaroff, Josefina Garcia, Juana, Albia Kavan, Iva 
Kitchell, José Limon, Katherine Litz, Anthony Mordente, Lil- 
lian Moore and Ruth St. Denis. Choreographers’ Workshop pre- 
sented ballets choreographed by Robert Joffrey, Bill Hooks and 
Duncan Noble. 

The fifth American Dance festival was held at New London, 
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Conn. New works included The Queen’s Epicedium, with mus} 
by Henry Purcell, and The Visitation, music by Arnold Schon) 
berg, both choreographed by Limén; Snow Queen, chored 
graphed by Sophie Maslow, with music by Sergei Prokofiew) 
Family Portrait, choreographed by Jane Dudley to music b 
Meyer Kupferman; an abstract work by Doris Humphrey t 
music by Mozart; and solos by Ronne Aul. 

The Dancers of Bali made their American debut. In Ne 
York city, Martha Graham choreographed Canticle for Inna) 
cent Comedians, with music by Theodore Ribbink. Merce Cun} 
ningham, Angna Enters, Jean Erdman, Nina Fonaroff, Emi | 
Frankel, Erick Hawkins, Letitia Jay, Pearl Lang, May O’Do | 
nell, Pearl Primus, Mark Ryder and Uday Shankar appeare# 
in concerts. Choreographers’ Workshop and Theatre Dane 
Inc., produced experimental works, and the Dance Film socie 
presented Fifty Years of the Dance on Film. | 

Zachary Solov began his second season as director of thy 
Metropolitan Opera ballet. John Butler was appointed choreogra | 
pher of the New York City Opera, where Charles Weidman wa} 
re-engaged. Robert Alton received the Antoinette Perry awarfl 
for Broadway choreography. Florence Rogge resigned as chore} 
ographer of Radio City Music hall and was replaced by Mas 
garet Sande. The American Fashion Critics award went to Bef} 
Sommers for adaption of ballet slippers for offstage wear. 

In Chicago, the Stone-Camryn Ballet produced Foo-Foo Raz} 
choreographed by Bentley Stone, music by Johann Strauss. Thi 
Ballet Guild produced The Theme, with choreography b 
Charles Bockman, and revived works by Stone, Ruth Page anjj 
Walter Camryn. Loretto Rozak and Gary Roberts presente) 
new ballets. Janet Collins, Harriette Ann Gray, Eve Gentry, Ivij 
Kitchell, José Limon, Lillian Moore and Marina Svetlova toure} 
extensively. The 1952 grant of the dance section of the Univer 
sity of International Education (Rockefeller and Ford founda 
tions) was awarded to Haruhi Yokoyama of Japan. 

For the first time, a dance script (Hanya Holm’s Kiss M 
Kate, in Laban notation) was accepted by the register of cop 
rights of the Library of Congress. |! 

England —Margot Fonteyn returned to the stage after si 
months’ absence. At Covent Garden, London, the Sadler’s Wel 
Ballet, directed by Ninette de Valois, produced Sylvia, wit} 
choreography by Ashton, music by Leo Delibes and Fonteyn isi 
the title role. Other new ballets were Bonne-Bouche, choreogra 
phy by Cranko, music by Arthur Oldham, and A Mirror fo 
Witches, choreography by Howard, music by Dennis ApIvor 
The Three-Cornered Hat and Scénes de Ballet were revived 
Beriosova, transferred from the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Balle 
made her Covent Garden debut. Other leading dancers included 
Beryl Grey, Violetta Elvin, Nadia Nerina, Michael Somes ard 
Alexander Grant. Fonteyn received the honorary degree of Doc} 
tor of Letters from Leeds university. 

The Festival Ballet, directed by Anton Dolin, appeared it 
London, Monté Carlo and Italy. Leading dancers were Doli 
Nathalie Leslie-Krassovska, Sonia Arova, Belinda Wright, Johr 
Gilpin and Oleg Briansky, with Colette Marchand, Yvette Chaul 
viré and Tamara Toumanova as guest artists. The company pro| 
duced Concerto Grosso, with choreography by Lichine, musi 
by Antonio Vivaldi; Vision of Marguerite, choreography in 
Ashton, music by Franz Liszt; Symphony for Fun, choreograph: | 
by Michael Charnley, music by Don Gillis, and other ballets 

The original Ballet Russe produced Femmes d’Alger, wit 
choreography by Vladimir Dokoudovsky, music by Joseph Ho 
ovitz, before disbanding in January. 

Peggy van Praagh was appointed assistant director of Sadler’ 
Wells Theatre Ballet. At the Edinburgh festival, this compan} 
produced Reflection, with choreography by Cranko, music by 
John Gardner. fle des Sirénes, choreographed by Alfred Rods 


gues, was added to the repertoire, and Féte Etrange was revived. 
» International Ballet, headed by Mona Inglesby, toured Eng- 
} land and danced in Verona, It. Ballet Workshop, London, pro- 
) duced new ballets choreographed by Cecil Bates, Jack Carter, 
| Michael Charnley, Peter Darrell, Michael Holmes, Bert Stimmel 
| and others. 
The Dancers of Bali, Katherine Dunham, Carmen Amaya, 
| Hima Kesarcodi, Marcel Marceau and the Yugoslav State com- 
| pany appeared in London, while the Continental Ballet, Ram 
) Gopal Indian Ballet and Ballet Rambert toured England. A sea- 
\ son of ballets choreographed entirely by Cranko. was presented 
| at Henley-on-Thames. 
) France.—The Paris Opera Ballet produced Les Indes Galan- 
4 tes, with music by Jean Philippe Rameau and choreography by 
: Serge Lifar, Harald Lander and Albert Aveline. Fourberies was 
) choreographed by Lifar, with music by Gioacchino Rossini, ar- 
q ranged by Tony Aubin. Les Caprices de Cupidon had choreog- 
q raphy by Lander after Vincenzo Galleotti, and music by Jens 
a Lolle. Les Deux Pigeons was revived. Principal dancers were 
} Lifar, Liane Daydé, Lycette Darsonval, Nina Vyroubova, Alex- 
sandre Kalioujny and Michel Renault. Toumanova danced 
) Phedre, Giselle and Swan Lake. 
{ Ballets Janine Charrat presented several new works, all chor- 
§ eographed by Charrat: Le Massacre des Amazones, Rumba 
§ Classique and Danseuse de Degas, all with music by Ivan Seme- 
» noff, Concerto, music by Edvard Grieg, Etrangére a Paris, music 
) by Jean Wiener, and Le Réve, music by Liszt. This company, 
i headed by Charrat, Ethery Pagava, René Bon and Claire Som- 
a bert, with Milorad Miskovitch as guest artist, toured France, 
in Italy, Switzerland, Spain and North Africa. 
f The Marquis de Cuevas’ Grand Ballet toured Europe and ap- 
peared at the Edinburgh festival and in Brazil. Headed by Ros- 
Bella Hightower, Jacqueline Moreau, George Skibine, George 
{ Zoritch and Wladimir Skouratoff, the company produced Cor- 
delia, with choreography by John Taras, music by Henri Sau- 
Sguet; Coup de Feu, with choreography by Aurel Milloss and 
“music by Georges Auric; and J/nes de Castro, with choreog- 
@raphy by Ana Ricarda and music by Joaquin Serra. 
I The Paris Opéra Comique revived Capriccio Espagnol. In the 
autumn the ballet group was dissolved, a few dancers being 
s retained to appear in the operas. 
4 Ballets de Marigny, headed by Yvette Chauviré, Irene Skorik, 
{i Milorad Miskovitch and Youly Algaroff, presented several bal- 
a lets choreographed by Chauviré. Paul Draper and Rosario and 
4; Antonio danced in Paris. Nenia Palley received the Prix René 
Blum, awarded to the most promising young French dancer. 
3) The collections of the Archives Internationales de la Danse, 
i) which was dissolved, were transferred to the Paris Opera library. 
N Australia—The Australian National Ballet was reorganized. 
x Joyce Graeme and Rex Reid resigned and returned to England. 
ig Walter Gore and Paula Hinton replaced them, but later resigned. 
‘Leading dancers were Henry Danton, Arvid Fiebigs, Aine Reega, 
‘Hinton and Gore. Danton produced Pas de Quatre, Kira Bousloff 
Srevived Lichine’s Protée, Gore choreographed Antonia and 
3) Theme and Variations and revived Giselle. The company toured 
mNew Zealand. 
I. The Kousnetzova Ballet company produced Coppélia, Prince 
GJZgor and other works. The Borovansky Ballet presented The 
“Sleeping Princess, choreographed by Milo Zloch. Ballet Guild 
“presented The Sentimental Bloke and Sonata, both choreo- 
graphed by Laurel Martyn. 
‘\ Austria—The Vienna Opera Ballet produced three ballets. all 
dichoreographed by Erika Hanka: Sylvia (excerpts), music by 
Is Delibes, Rondo of the Golden Calf, music by Gottfried von 
4 Einem, and Scheherazade, music by Nicholas Rimsky-Korsakov. 
4) The ballet toured western Germany. 
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“AGE OF ANXIETY,” a satiric ballet, being performed by members of the 
New York City Ballet in Paris, representing the U.S. in the 1952 International 
Exposition of the Arts 


Canada.—The Winnipeg Ballet toured western Canada and 
presented new works by Joy Camden and Gweneth Lloyd. Par- 
ticipating in the annual Canadian Ballet festival, at Toronto, 
Ont., were the Ottawa Classical Ballet, the Elizabeth Leese 
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Ballet, the Gotshalks Halifax Ballet, Kay Armstrong’s Ballet 
Concert, Toronto Ballet, Winnipeg Ballet and others. 

Denmark.—The Royal Danish Ballet revived Auguste Bour- 
nonville’s Fair in Bruges, and presented Lichine’s Graduation 
Ball, Taras’ Designs with Strings (renamed Variationer) and 
Balanchine’s Symphony in C. The company was headed by Mar- 
garethe Schanne, Boerge Ralov, Inge Sand, Mona Vangsaa, 
Stanley Williams, Fredbjoern Bjoernsson and Frank Schaufuss, 
with Niels Bjoern Larsen and Hans Brenaa as ballet masters. 
Fifield, Poole, Riabouchinska and Lichine appeared as guest 
artists. 

Germany.—Ballets Jooss (Essen) produced The Misty Way, 
with choreography by Kurt Jooss, music by Aleida Montijn, and 
Dithyrambus, originally choreographed by Jooss in Chile. Le 
Bosquet and Ball in Old Vienna were revived, and the company 
toured Belgium and Switzerland. 

The Berlin State Opera Ballet presented Apollon Musagétes, 
music by Igor Stravinsky, and The /diot, music by Hans Werner 
Henze, both choreographed by Tatiana Gsovsky. The New York 
City Ballet, Sadler’s Wells Ballet, Ram Gopal and Harald 
Kreutzberg appeared at the Berlin festival. 

The Hamburg Opera Ballet produced Hamlet, with music by 
Boris Blacher, and Rondo of the Golden Calf, music by Einem, 
both choreographed by Helga Swedlund. For the Hanover Opera 
Ballet, Otto Kruger choreographed The White Rose, and José 
Undaeta choreographed The Three-Cornered Hat. 

Greece.—Two new ballets, Heliogenniti and Le Sorcier Musi- 
cien, were presented by the company of Polyxeni Matey-Rosso- 
poula. Choreographers were Yvonne de Kyriko and Robert 
Saragas. 

Italy —The La Scala Ballet, Milan, presented Balanchine’s 
Ballet Imperial and produced Reflections, choreographed by 
Milloss to music by Ottorino Respighi. Ethery Pagava appeared 
in Coppélia, choreographed by Milloss. Toumanova was guest 
artist during the Como festival, where the repertoire included 
Giselle, Les Sylphides, Daphnis and Chloe, The Three-Cornered 
Hat and Gaité Parisienne. 

The Rome Opera produced Giselle, choreographed by Boris 
Romanoff, with Daydé as guest artist. 

Leonide Massine produced a pageant, Laudi Evangeli, in 
Perugia, and staged Rossini’s Armida for the Florence festival. 

Netherlands —In Amsterdam, the youth ballet Scapino pre- 
sented The Tiger-Princess, with choreography by Hans Snoek 
and music by Gabriel Grovlez, and The Snowman, choreography 
by Albert Mol, music by Cobie Langkester. The New York City 
Ballet danced at the Holland festival. 

South Africa—Nadia Nerina and Alexis Rassine, of Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, toured South Africa, presenting excerpts from 
classical ballets. 

South America.—Michael Borovsky, ballet director of the 
Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, Arg., choreographed Estancia, with 
music by Alberto Ginastera, and revived The Sorcerer’s Apb- 
prentice. Alicia Markova and Roman Jasinsky appeared as guest 
artists in classical repertoire. 

At La Plata, Arg., Nina Verchinina choreographed Salome, 
with music from Richard Strauss’s opera. 

In Rio de Janeiro, Braz., Vaslav Veltchek choreographed 
Sinho do Bonfim, with music by Camargo Guarnieri, and 
Papagaio do Moleque, with music by Heitor Villa-Lobos. Tati- 
ana Leskova choreographed Salamanca do Jarau, with music by 
Luiz Cosmé, and Aurora’s Wedding, Prince Igor and Les Syl- 
phides were revived. 

In Santiago, Chile, the Sulima Classical Ballet produced The 
Fountain of Bakhchisarat, with choreography by Vadim Sulima 
and music by Boris Asafiev. The University of Chile Ballet, di- 
rected by Ernst Uthoff, produced his version of Stravinsky’s 
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Petrouchka, as well as Redes, with choreography by Octavio 
Cintolesi, music by Domenico Scarlatti, and Orpheus, chore- 
ography by Heinz Pols, music by Stravinsky. The repertoiret 
also included works by Kurt Jooss. 

In Montevideo, Urug., Tamara Grigorieva produced Prince 
Igor, with choreography after Michael Fokine. | 

Sweden.—Marianna Orlando was named premiere danseuse of 
the Royal Opera, Stockholm, where other leading dancers were 
Elsa-Marianne von Rosen, Ellen Rasch, Gunnel Lindgren and 
Bjoern Holmgren. Serge Lifar and Nina Vyroubova appeared as 
guest artists in. Giselle. 

Switzerland.—At the Municipal theatre, St. Gall, Mara Jovan- 
ovits choreographed Phoebidas und die Nymphe, with music} 
by Max Lang. | 
_ The Rome Opera Ballet, headed by Attilia Radice, the Lat 
Scala Ballet, the New York City Ballet and the Paris Operay 
Ballet visited Switzerland. For the “Semaine de la Rose,” ati 
Geneva, Harald Lander choreographed Printemps, with music} 
by Grieg, and Lycette Darsonal choreographed Reverie et Pas 
sion, music by Hector Berlioz. | 

Turkey.—The Turkish National Ballet school, directed by 
Beatrice Appleyard, produced Hansel and Gretel, with music by} 
Bulent Arel, and excerpts from Les Sylphides, Swan Lake and 
Coppélia. (Ln. M.) 

Ballroom Dancing.—During 1952, square dancing had a new 
upswing in popularity. In England this was undoubtedly the re- 
sult of the interest shown by Queen Elizabeth II and Princey 


dance music, and the square dance figures were being shown 
and taught on television. In the United States, square dancin 
maintained and even increased its established popularity. 

The tango continued its steady rise in popularity. Many o 


of Fire,” which, with new lyrics, was heard repeatedly on radio 
and television. 
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mambo tempo and style. Thus, rumba dancers continued to 
adapt syncopated jitterbug or swing step patterns to fit the 
mambo music. 

Fox trot and waltz showed little change during the year 
There were no outstanding new samba musical compositions, bu 
the dance held its popularity with the public. This was partly 
because of the infectious gaiety of the music and partly because 
it was the easiest of all the Latin dances to learn. (A. Mu.) 


Dates: see Fruit. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, National S 
ciety of: see SocteTIEs anD AssocraTions, U.S. 

DDT: see AcRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION, 
Deafness: see HEARING. 

Deaths (of prominent persons in 1952): see OBITUARIES. 


For the first seven months of 1952, the 


Death Statistics. number of deaths in the United Stateg 


was estimated at 890,000, with a corresponding annual coal 


rate of 9.9 per 1,000 population, the same as the rate for the 


winter months, than in the second half, the complete annual 
records would be better than indicated by the figures jus 
cited. Thus, for the whole of 1951, the United States had a 
death rate of 9.7 per 1,000 population, the total number o 
deaths being 1,486,000. This may be compared with a deat 


rate of 10.5 per 1,000 in 1941 and 11.1 in 1931. 

Canada experienced an appreciable reduction in mortality in 
| 1952 from the year before according to provisional data cover- 
| ing the first six months of both years, the decrease in deaths 
| amounting to 5.4%. Canada reported 126,500 deaths for the en- 
| tire year 1951, the death rate being 9.1 per 1,000 population. 
| Even better than the record for Canada was that for England 
and Wales, where the urban communities had 17.4% fewer 
deaths in the first eight months of 1952 than in the like period 
}of 1951. Total deaths for the whole of England and Wales in 
| 1951 came to 548,918, with a death rate of 12.5 per 1,000 popu- 
}lation. In the same year, the death rates per 1,000 in other 
| English-speaking countries were: Scotland, 12.9; Northern Ire- 
}land, 12.9; Europeans in the Union of South Africa, 9.2; Aus- 
tralia, 9.7; Europeans in New Zealand, 9.6. These and other in- 
{ternational comparisons of crude death rates are obscured by 
differences in the age and sex composition of their populations. 
A clearer picture would be obtained from a comparison of 
{death rates for specific ages, treating each sex separately. 

The death rate for the total world had been estimated to 
lie between 22 and 25 per 1,000 population in 1946-48 (United 
(Nations, Population Bulletin, no. 1, Dec. 1951, p. 3). Within 
‘Asia (excluding Asiatic U.S.S.R.), the rate was 15 per 1,000 
jin Japan, between 25 and 30 per 1,000 in south-central Asia 
and between 30 and 35 per 1,000 in the rest of the continent. 
Africa had a rate that fell within a range of 25 to 30 per 1,000. 
/In America north of the Rio Grande, the death rate was 10 per 
{z,000, while the countries to the south averaged 17 per 1,000. 
VA death rate of 12 per 1,000 was reported for Oceania, north- 
west-central Europe and southern Europe. 

# Eastern Europe and Asiatic U.S.S.R. had a death rate of 18 
}per 1,000. 

The available death rates per 1,000 population for European 
icountries in 1951 were: the Netherlands, 7.6; Norway, 8.3; 
i#Denmark, 8.8; Sweden, 9.9; Finland, 10.0; Italy, 10.3; Switz- 
herland, 10.5; Federal Republic of Germany, 10.6; Spain, 11.6; 
| Portugal, 12.3; Belgium, 12.6; Austria, 12.8; and France, 13.2. 
i According to provisional data for the United States in 1951, 
‘the death rates per 100,000 from the leading causes of death 
}were: diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system, 513.7; ma- 
Wignant neoplasms (principally cancer), 142.1; pneumonia and 
influenza, 31.7; tuberculosis, 19.6; diabetes mellitus, 16.5; con- 
iigenital malformations, 12.2; motor vehicle accidents, 22.5; all 
jvother accidents, 38.7; and suicide, 10.4. The mortality records 
‘for the first seven months of 1952 among industrial policy 
Wholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance company compared 
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jiwith the like period of 1951 showed sizable reductions in death 
irates for tuberculosis, diabetes mellitus and pneumonia and in- 
‘fluenza. There were rather small reductions in death rates for 
idiseases of the cardiovascular- renal system, suicide and acci- 


The death rates per 1,000 according to age in the United 
States in 1951, on the basis of a 10% sample of death certifi- 
cates, were: under 1 year, 31.6; ages I-14 years, 0.8; ages 
Pa pis-24 ¥* years, 1.2; sae 25-34 years, 1.8; ages 35-44 years, 3.73 


Bepulation, compared with a rate of 10.9 for nonwhite Herons: 
}As to sex, the rate for males was 11.2 per 1,000, but that for 
females only 8.2 per 1,000. 

A survey of reductions in mortality among the aged in the 


‘decreases (Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
jance company, July 1952). Thus, at ages 65-74 years, the death 


DEATH MARCH in Munich, Ger., to protest the rising death toll from traffic 
accidents. Each hooded marcher behind ‘‘death on horseback’’ represented a 
person killed in Munich traffic that year 


rate from pneumonia and influenza fell by 60% among white 
males and 73% among white females; at ages 75-84 years, the 
respective decreases were 51% and 64%. In the case of the 
cardiovascular-renal diseases, the death rate for white males at 
ages 65-74 years remained practically level from 1930 to 1948, 
but white males at ages 75-84 years and white females at ages 
65-84 years experienced considerable reductions. The cancer 
death rate rose rather sharply among white males at ages 65-84 
years; among white females there was some improvement at 
ages 65-74 years, but little change at ages 75-84 years. The 
accident fatality rate was generally down among both sexes at 
ages 65-84 years. 

A comparison of cancer mortality according to sex among 
white persons carrying industrial insurance in the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance company showed the ratio of male to female 
death rates to be 1.27 at ages under 75 (Statistical Bulletin, 
June 1952). This ratio was as high as 1.42 at ages 55-64 years 
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and 1.48 at ages 65-74, but only .96 at ages 45-54 years. The 
ratio of male to female death rates at ages under 75 years was 
6.5 for cancer. of the buccal cavity and pharynx; 1.5 for the 
digestive organs and peritoneum; 7.7 for the respiratory system; 
0.39 for the genital organs; and 2 ae bay the urinary organs. (See 
also ACCIDENT PREVENTION; Census Data, U.S.; DISASTERS; 
InFANT Mortality; SUICIDE STATISTICS. ) (M. Sp.) 
The national debt of the United States at 


Debt, National. the end of fiscal year 1952 amounted to 


$259,105,000,000, about $4,000,000,000 higher than a year ear- 
lier. (See Table I.) In a statement dated Aug. 19, 1952, review- 
ing the 1953 budget submitted to congress the previous January, 
Pres. Harry S. Truman reported that the national debt would 
be further increased to an estimated $267,505,000,000 by June 
30, 1953. The increase was attributed very largely to a sharp 
prospective rise in the budget deficit. 


Table |.—National Debt of the United States 


(Millions of (Millions of 
June 30 dollars) June 30 dollars) 
JEATS o 3 1,191 WES aio boo 6 6 om PEW OEY 
IQA 6 Gato i oo 24,298 UC G oped a a on AO 
NORE) oe owe e650, Pae 86 on 20,516 UCRUA “GA 5 6 Oo 0 258,286 
EROS cra 0b 16,185 URES 5 Gio p G8 4 0 G0 252,292 
IGS <a. ordi Hi 28,70) GZS SS a Gao oO oe S779) 
JQ80) 656.6 fo a 18. < 42,971 1Q50) Sait cn ce toy os casio ete 2 O74 057) 
UGE oO. 3) Geo 48,96) USE 9S 6 Sic CZ OO Pe 22. 
WV 4 Ao 6 o 5 06 72,422 WOE oo ome 5 9 a Leis) 
UGA See airemre co teurctacues 136,696 WOR 3 a 6 267,505 
WHY 6G eo oo oo e 201,003 
Source: Data from 1915 to 1952 are from U.S. Department of the Treasury, daily 


treasury statement (revised);1953 is estimate from “Statement by the President Reviewing 
the 1953 Budget” (Aug. 19, 1952). 


The marked rise in public debt after fiscal year 1951 followed 
a substantial reduction during the 1946-48 period and an irreg- 
ular, moderate increase over the 1949-51 period. The public 
debt as of June 30, 1952, was about $20,000,000,000 below the 
peak total of $279,214,000,000 reached at the end of Feb. 1946. 

The post-World War II debt-retirement program of the U.S. 
treasury involved a large reduction in marketable interest-bear- 
ing securities. From March 1946 through June 1952, the reduc- 


tion in such securities amounted to $59,400,000,000. (See 
Table II.) 
Table Il,—Decrease in Marketable Interest-Bearing Public Debt* 
(Millions of dollars) 
March 1946- Fiscal year ending June 30 
June 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

Treasury bills . . 12S BOI OPP) =r =O) =—eiGOs 
Certificates of inde bledness 16,117 2,708 —6,840 11,009 8,909 —18,914 
Treasury notes 11,409 —3,232 7,779 —16,808 —15,402 16,843 
Treasury bonds— 

bank restricted 3,791 (0) 0 (0) 13,576 8,601 
Treasury bonds—bank 

eligible . . 2... « «. —1,479 6,861 2,036 7,630 10,387 —5,429 
Postal savings and 

other bonds « . . «> 14 2 2 2 4 14 

Total marketable interest- 

bearing public debt 31,108 8,356 5,199 —162 17,393 —2,490 


*Negative figures denote increases. 
Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: U.S, Department of the Treasury. 


Table III furnishes data on the sources of funds for the re- 
duction in the marketable interest-bearing public debt. During 
the last ten months of 1946, the funds used to retire aggregate 
maturities of $23,197,000,000 were obtained chiefly from the 
general fund cash balance accumulated by the Victory Loan 
drive. In the period Jan. 1947-June rg5r, funds for reducing 
the marketable public debt were derived mainly from the growth 
in nonmarketable issues. 

With respect to federal debt management, a matter bound up 
closely with monetary policy, developments in 1952 reflected 
continued effective functioning of the agreement reached in 
March 1951 between the treasury and federal reserve, the agen- 


+ 
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cies charged with responsibility in this general area. The nature} 
and significance of this agreement and of subsequent develop) 


ments can best be viewed against the background of previous 
debt management operations. 


Table IIl.—Sources of Funds for Reduction in Marketable Interest-Bearing 
Public Debt 


(Millions of dollars) 


March 1946- Fiscal Year Ending June 30 
June 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
1. Reduction in general fund balance . . 22,650-1,624 1,462 -2,047 -1,839 38 By 
2. Net budgetary surplus* ‘ . —386 7,912 -1,445 -2,639 3,296 —4,41 & 
3. Net receipts in trust accounts, etc.*. .-1,344 -294 -495 99 679 14 
4. Increase in nonmarketable cei debt 10,186 2,361 5,676 4,423 15,256 1,394 
Savings bonds . : Heyhsy WeXOre PaKep 17274 36 11 
Special issues ry 469 2,845 2,564 -420 2,297 3,086 
Other debt : 1,042 -2,391 125 3,566 12,924 -1,806 
5. Decrease in interest- bearing | 
marketable public debt (1, 2, 3, 4) 31,108 8,356 5,199  -162 17,393 —2,490) 


6. Net decrease in total public debt 


(5, 4) . 20,927 5,994 -478-4,587 2,135 -3,883 
*Transactions of Foreign Economic Cooperation Trust fund are consolidated with budget 
expenditures. 

Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


Source: U.S. Department of the Treasury. 


The maintenance of order and stability in the governmentjj 


bond market—a policy initiated in the pre-World War II period 


—was a primary objective of the debt management program in| 


the war and postwar periods. In line with this objective, the pre-} 
war structure of interest rates was maintained with only minor! 
variation during the war, permitting the authorities to finance} 
cheaply the huge requirements of war finance. 

In the postwar period, the stabilization of the government) 
bond market, a joint treasury-federal reserve function, required) 
different policies to meet changing conditions. Beginning in the} 
spring of 1947, for example, several steps were taken to con-} 
trol an incipient boom in the government bond market. But in| 
1948, when a downward pressure on government bond prices 
developed, the federal reserve system supported the markadl 
through substantial purchases of government bonds from invest-| 


ment institutions and other nonbank holders seeking to acquire} 


funds for lending. The prices of the longest-term issues were} 


stabilized at slightly above par. 

While pursuing the broad policy of stabilizing the market for 
government securities, treasury and federal reserve authorities] 
adopted numerous measures designed to combat postwar infla-! 
tion. Among them may be noted: (1) the substantial reduction’ 
effected in bank ownership of federal securities (see Table IV);} 
(2) permitting interest rates to rise on short-term government 
securities from mid-1947 until the fall of 1948; and (3) rais-| 
ing by approximately $3,000,000,000 in 1948 the amount of re-| 


serves required to be held by member banks to prevent the addi-} 
tional reserves created by federal reserve support purchases} 


from becoming the basis for multiple credit expansion. 


Table 1!V.—Estimated Ownership of Federal Securities—Public Debt and 
Guaranteed Securities 


(Billions of dollars) 


June June June June June June 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Total federal securities outstanding . . . 258.4 252.4 252.8 257.4 255.3 259% 
Total held by bonks ..... «+ 91.9 85.9 82.4 83:9 81/4 JS4n 
Commercial banks . ...... « 70.0 64.6 63.0 65.6 58:4 61 
Federal reserve banks .. . oi 29 21-4 1983" =1'8:3) 23.0 moe 
Total held by nonbank investors . - 166.5 166.5 170.4 173.4 173.9 17501 
Individuals . . . ee sss 2 « 66.2 65:4 66.3 66.4 640-5 63% 
Insurance companies ....... 24.6 22.8 20.5 19.8 17,1 15.7 
Mutual savings banks . Gj 12 eel Oca e1h | Commi Gum OW 9.6 
Othercorporations) <7 1 tena en PSS eS Oim 1 5e7 el OFOMDITIN 20.3 
State and local governments . . . . LA 7.8 8.0 8.7 9.4 99 
U.S. government investment accounts. 32.8 35.8 38.3 37.8 41.0 443 
Miscellaneous investors. . . . 6... 9.8 415 | 10.0 10.1 LL 12.2} 


Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: U.S. Department of the Treasury. 


In 1949, with the abatement of inflationary pressures and 


moderate downturn of business activity, the federal reserve | 


board reduced the reserve requirements of member banks in 
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order to make credit more freely available. The ensuing strong 
) bank demand resulted in sharp increases in the prices of govern- 
ment securities. To maintain orderly conditions in the money 
markets, the federal reserve sold short-term securities in consid- 
erable volume; but it discontinued the practice of freely selling 
government bonds. This compromise policy moderated the de- 
cline in yields on short-term government securities but per- 
mitted market forces to depress sharply the yields on medium 
and long-term government bonds, thereby encouraging investors 
_to seek municipal and corporate securities and mortgage loans 
_as outlets for their funds. 

| After the Korean outbreak in mid-1950, several steps were 
jitaken to restrict credit expansion without disturbing the sta- 
| bility of the government bond market. Nevertheless, in this 
/period the total demand for long-term credit considerably ex- 
‘ceeded the supply of funds becoming available from new savings 
‘and repayment of outstanding loans. Insurance companies and 
banks sold government bonds in heavy volume in order to meet 
this surplus demand, and the federal reserve system purchased 
{the excess not bought by private investors so as to prevent 
} declines in government bond prices. 

Such support purchases by the system increased both the 
{money supply and the reserves available to banks for expanding 
credit. 

) The treasury-federal reserve “accord” achieved in March 
}1951 marked a major shift in debt management (and monetary) 
policy. In its government security transactions the federal re- 
yserve system began placing greater emphasis on the supply and 


fixed prices of government bonds. The system restricted its pur- 
}chases of government securities and thereby reduced the supply 
7 of reserves made available to the banks. The prices of govern- 
Ement securities were permitted to decline with market evalua- 
jitions, and several of the long-term issues fell below par. Banks 
fand other investors became less willing to convert their govern- 
ment securities at a market loss. The federal reserve regained 
fconsiderable control over the availability of bank reserves and 
ja firmer money market and gradual rise in interest rates conse- 
“quently developed. 

f Also in accordance with the March 1951 agreement, the treas- 
ury acted to immobilize part of the publicly held debt. It of- 
Sfered in exchange for the two longest-term 24% bonds an issue 
sof nonmarketable bonds with a longer term and higher interest 
Jcoupon. The purpose was to encourage long-term investors such 
jas insurance companies to retain their government securities, 


) and thereby to minimize monetization of the public debt. 


Table V.—Debt of State and Local Governments, U.S. 
(Millions of dollars) 


School 

City district and 

and special 

June 30 Total State County township district 
MES cw ee tt ee wo 17,234 2,300 2,270 9,259 3,405 
MEER gos. 0}, 6.6 6 oye 19,985 3,018 2,521 10,577 3,869 
1937 . aio oO oO fe o.alo. 0 19,594 3,276 2,345 10,067 3,906 
1940 5.8 6 Od OGG oO 20,246 3,526 2,156 10,189 4,375 
DEPRESS, sy ois 6 oo. eh 9 20,226 3,413 2,046 10,210 4,557 
MEAG.) (ole ve ss Boje Ry Wk EC 19,690 37210 1,846 10,079 4,554 
m943 . . 50 So Ano & 18,692 2,909 1,634 9,784 4,365 
1944 5 G. Secwoe ts aud 17,471 2,768 1,694 8,826 4,183 
MEZED] ¢ o ae 6 sob a 6 16,589 2,425 1,545 8,589 4,030 
PENGED ers! So) 6 oie, ‘ou 0) 107 © 15,922 2,358 1,417 8,267 3,880 
Meta st > Je) (ste! (els ose) © 16,825 2,978 1,481 8,275 4,091 
1948 Oa 8 54G. G O10 18,702 S722) 1,408 9,135 4,437 
EVEN. so) eave! sus) “sy coils 20,875 4,024 1,603 9,806 5,442 
Mg so tw tw th tlt 24,191 5,361 1,707 11,247 5,876 
ma951 .. hid GS aoc SoG 27,040 6,373 1,875 12,132 6,660 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


1 The effect of the change in debt management and monetary 
i policy was evident in the methods of financing the large cash 
jideficits of the second half of 1951 and of 1952. These deficits, 
stemming from the concentration of federal tax collections in 


“the first half of the year and the uptrend in defense spending, 


H 
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were financed with the aim of minimizing increases in bank 
deposits and reserves so as to hold down the potential infla- 
tionary impact. In general, the financing methods entailed, in 
addition to drawing on the general fund balance, the sale of 
securities (1) to nonbank investors (such as the sale of tax 
anticipation bills to corporations for use as tax payments the 
next March and June) and (2) to banks without, however, 
accompanying federal reserve open-market purchases that serve 
to create new bank reserves. 

In President Truman’s Aug. 1952 statement reviewing the 
1953 budget, it was estimated that total payments of interest 
on the public debt in fiscal 1953 would amount to $6,350,000,- 
000—$500,000,000 more than outlays in fiscal 1952. 

U.S. State and Local Government Debt.—The latest offi- 
cial estimates available in 1952 of the aggregate debt of state 
and local governments in the U.S. are shown in Table V. State 
and local debt in 1951 was 70% higher than in 1946 and 40% 
higher than in 1940. It was evident that such indebtedness 
showed a further marked rise in 1952. New capital (over and 
above funds for refunding purposes) raised by state and local 
authorities in the year ending June 30, 1952, amounted to 
$4,000,000,000. 


Table VI.—National Debt of Various Countries 
Country Total debt Total debt 

(Unit of currency) * Date (000,000s) Date (000,000s) 
Argentina (peso). . . 2... «+ 12/31/39 4,794 12/31/49 20,643 
Australia (pound-Aust.) . . .. - 6/30/39 2S) 6/30/51 3,061 
Avstrial(schilling)icite) tenieteon ists) ce 12/3/37 3,495 12/31/49 10,986 
RMienmGera) o ob woe ec 12/31/39 47,544 12/31/50 248,362 
Bolivia (boliviano) . ...... 12/31/39 AN OZ 2/3/49) 7,976 
Brazil (eruzeiro) << « « « » «© « 5 12/31/39 18,885 12/31/49 25,862 
Bulgaria itley)emer ars eelasn cre: 12/31/39 22,864 12/31/46 162,049 
Burma (rupee). . . «= - «+ « 9/30/40 574 9/30/51 944 
Canada (dollar-Canadian). 3/31 /39 3,710 3/31/51 16,935 
Ceylon lrupee}i a 20a) ss ow Berne 9/30 /39 141 9/30/50 520 
Chile (peso) eae exe. 6 ust eu ene 12/31/39 4,227 12/31/50 7,526 
GRinail(doitar: CN) aera arene 12/31/39  4,190f 12/31/46 9,91 0t 
Colombia (peso) . 2. . » = « « W2yS/39: 180 12/31/50 520 
Costa Rica: (colén}) cca ie) a nents 12/31/39 133 12/31/49 425 
Gubajlpeso)imacasemuatctes ania cite 2/28/39 ZL9, 6/30/44 180 
Czechoslovakia (koruna). . .. . 2/37/39: 38,449 12/31/46 108,758 
Denmark (krone). . . Sigemie 3/3/39 1,506 3/31/49 4,760 
Dominican Republic (ecole rehae 12/31/41 20/7 12/31 (SO 2 
[Raiereyp(Patt) 6 o & oO 0 oo 12/31/39 426 12/31/50 680 
Egypt (pound-Egyptian). . ... 4/30/39 95 4/30/50 160 
Finland (markka)  . . . « » « « 12/31/45 87,752. 2/31/50 122,160 
Franceu(franc)ismtemsnaursinseunauers 12/31/39 482,967 12/31/50 4,133,000 
Germany (reichsmark). . . . . - Si Sile/ oe, 30,847 9/30/44 323,615 
Greece (drachma) . ...... 3/31/39 52,138 3/31/41 52,996 
Guatemala (quetzal) . .... .- 6/30/39 ez) 6/30/49 15 
Haitii(gourde)ivmraieuicn amen none 9/30/39 48 9/30/50 36 
Honduras (lempira). . . ...- - 6/30/39 18 6/30/50 10 
Hungary (pengo). . . . - - ou 6/30/39 U9S7 2S 4s 6,501 
iceland: (krona) es 0. 12/31/39 56 12/31/50 279 
Indiai(rupee) se nae se es 3/31/39 11,851 3/31/52 25,582 
fran (rial). . ghee eebedanaccee 3/20/40 Qt 3/20/49 6,768 
lraq (Iraqi inary - Wily? 2 1/1/48 3 
Ireland, Republic of (pound). 3/31/39 61 3/31/50 141 
Italy (lira) Sai. -Of nuos on Hoes 6/30/39 145,795t 6/30/51 2,851,500f 
Japanh(yen)cecn eu nemsnes ues 3/31/39 17,921 3/31/51 279,700 
Mexico (peso) . mnie Seas 12/31/39 1,500 12/31/49 2,498 
Netherlands (guilders Pre eat rats 12/31/39 4,218 12/31/50 20,519 
New Zealand (pound-N.Z.). Sy /Sil/nae, SiS: 3/31/51 667 
Nicaragua (cérdoba) . . . . =. - 6/30/42 26 6/30/48 54 
Norway (krone)... = - en 6/30/39 1,528 6/30/50 4,753 
Panama (balboa) =... . « . 12/31/39 21 U2 /ai7s0 3 
Paraguay (peso) «2. . 2 « « + 10/31/39 3,340 12/31/47 9,990 
Hea oe 5A Bo Go 6 oo 12/31/39 833 12/31/49 1,690 
Philippines (peso) . . - - + + - 6/30/46 146 6/30/50 761 
Polandil(zloty)|-mcmieimeitcercian tole 3/31/39 5,318 9/30/47 29,380f 
Portugal (escudo). . . . « « » : 12/31/39 7,145 12/31/49 10,259 
Rumanian(leu)ieets ene) meee 3/31/39 107,716§ 3/31/42 94,697§ 
Salvador (colon)amucm- sts onsen 12/31/39 38 12/31/50 
Siam (baht). . ... BMG iG cB 3/81/39 7 3/31/46 166 
Spain {peseta). « . 2 2 =» 5 2% 12/31/39 24,127 12/31/47 SEMUZAS 
Sweden (krona)... . - 5 pts 6/30/39 2,634 6/30/51 12,421 
Switzerland (franc). . . . - ate 12/31/39 3,376f 12/31/50 9, A44T 
Turkey (pound-Turkish) 5/31/39 557 2/28/50 2,149 
Union of South Africa (pound: ‘S: A) 3/31/39 279 Oeil 776 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

(rouble) ee Oo ote co 12/31/37 28,766t 

United Kingdom (pound). Ane 3/31/39 7,269 3/31/50 25,986 
United States of America (Galen) « 6/30/39 40,440 6/30/52 259,105 
Uruguay (peso) . . . . « « « « 12/31/39 410 12/31/47 708 
Venezuela (bolivar), . . » + + + 6/30/39 3t 6/30/50 15f 


*For approximate value of various currencies see Exchange Control and Exchange Rates. 
{Domestic debt only. 

{Not strictly comparable with the 1939 figure. 

§Long-term domestic debt and foreign debt. 

Source: United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs. 


Other Countries.—In Table VI are presented data on the 
national debts of many countries of the world. Insofar as per- 
mitted by available information, the data are shown for 1939 
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and for a late postwar year, affording a comparison of national 
debts before and after World War II. (See also BUDGET, 
NATIONAL. ) (CSE SzZ2) 


Defense, U.S. Department of: see Bupcet, NATIONAL; 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND BurREAUS, U.S. 

Defense Mobilization Agencies, U.S.: see DEFENSE PRo- 
DUCTION ADMINISTRATION; ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AGENCY; 
PRICE STABILIZATION, OFFICE OF; RENT STABILIZATION, OFFICE 
OF; WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD. 


D f p ( ti Ad eae t ti The Defense 
efense Proguction AGMINISTAtON. », auction 
administration (DPA) was created by executive order on Jan. 3, 
1951, under authority of the Defense Production act of 1950, 
to exercise general direction of the nation’s defense production 
program. It functions under the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Primarily a policy-making agency, DPA directs, co-ordinates 
and reviews defense production activities performed by the ap- 
propriate departments and agencies within the framework of the 
executive branch. DPA performs its varied functions by assign- 
ing responsibility to three groups: delegate agencies, who have 
been given authority by DPA to take actions within their gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction to further the needs of the defense 
mobilization program; claimant agencies, who have been desig- 
nated by DPA to submit materials requirements for programs 
for which they are assigned responsibility; and financing and 
procurement agencies, who implement approved programs for 
the expansion of capacity. 

Delegate Agencies.—Four delegate agencies, in meeting the 
responsibilities assigned to them by DPA, issue priorities and 
allocations of materials and make recommendations for issuance 
of certificates of loans to private business for expansion of 
production, for issuance of tax amortization certificates and for 
approval of voluntary agreements. The department of the 
interior has jurisdiction with regard to petroleum, gas, solid 
fuels and electric power; the department of agriculture, with 
regard to food for industrial needs; the Interstate Commerce 
commission, domestic transportation, storage and port facilities, 
or the use thereof, excluding air transport, coastwise, inter- 
coastal and overseas shipping; and the department of commerce, 
with regard to all materials and facilities not elsewhere assigned. 
The fifth delegate agency, Defense Materials Procurement 
agency, has the responsibility of certification of essentiality of 
loans to the Reconstruction Finance corporation and the Export- 
Import bank to the extent that such loans are a part of and 
in accordance with the terms of programs certified by the 
defense production administrator. 

Claimant Agencies.—The claimant agencies have the re- 
sponsibility of determining the materials requirements for meet- 
ing the needs of the military establishment and the civilian 
economy within the area of their individual limitations. 

The department of the interior, a delegate agency as well as 
a claimant, acts through the secretary in requesting materials 
for departmental programs such as production, preparation and 
processing of solid fuels. Within the department of the interior, 
the Petroleum Administration for Defense acts as claimant for 
the production, processing, refining and distribution of petro- 
leum and gas. 

The department of commerce contains three claimants: the 
office of international trade, acting with respect to all exports 
with certain exceptions; the National Production authority, 
claimant for production of materials and products not elsewhere 
assigned, related production equipment, related industrial fa- 
cility construction, civilian communications, water and sewage 
facilities and other NPA programs; and the secretary of com- 
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merce, who acts as claimant for the maritime administration, 
bureau of public roads; civil aviation programs for which the: 
Civil Aeronautics administration and the Civil Aeronautics 
board are responsible, and other department programs except as 
otherwise specified above. 

The department of defense acts as claimant through its sec- 
retary for all of its programs, including military equipment and 
supplies under the Mutual Defense Assistance program, militar 
construction and all housing on military bases and reservations, 
stock pile and civilian requirements of foreign areas under 
military administration, program requirements of the National} 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, coast guard and central] 
intelligence agency. The department of the army is claimant 
for civil construction projects under its jurisdiction except 
projects having electric power generating capacity or facilities, 
which are otherwise assigned. 

The department of agriculture acts as claimant for farm pr 
duction and construction, food processing and distribution. 

The independent agencies in government who act as claimants 
within their jurisdiction are: Mutual Security agency; Veterans 
administration ; 


(=) 


Federal Civil Defense administration; Atomic 
Energy Unni. Defense Transport sdemniraee Hous 
ing and Home Finance agency; Federal Security agency; De 
fense Materials Procurement agency; and General Services 
administration. 

Financing and Procurement Agencies.—The primary func- 
tions of these agencies is to administer the programs approve@ 
by the congress to provide incentives to private industry to ex- 
pand industrial production to meet the demands of the defense 
mobilization program and maintain, simultaneously, a healthy 
civilian economy. | 

The Defense Materials Procurement agency purchases anq 
makes commitments to purchase metals, minerals and othe 
materials for government use or resale; encourages oD 
development and mining of critical and strategic minerals ay 
metals; makes subsidy payments necessary to maintain esse 
tial eredae one and makes installation in government-owned 
and private plants, factories and facilities. 

The Export-Import Bank of Washington acts as financing 
agent for foreign loans to implement the defense mobilization 
program. 

The Reconstruction Finance corporation serves in the sam 
capacity for domestic loans. 

The major emphasis in 1952 was on expanding the nation’! 
production to meet the demands of the defense mobilizatio 
program. Expansion goals were set for approximately 170 prodlf 
ucts and materials and the majority of the necessary expansio 
was aided by incentives to private industry provided by conif 
gress. By making a determination of the required expansiomf 
within an industry to meet the demands of the defense mobili 
zation program and thus establishing an expansion goal, a clealf 
concept was reached of the over-all reyuirements of the pro 
gram. Goals remained to be set for about roo materials ane 
products. When all expansion goals were reached, the natio: 
would have the capacity needed, when fully utilized, to mee 
military, defense-supporting and essential civilian requirement! 
under the defense mobilization program. The problem at th | 
close of 1952 was to identify the specific gaps which still re 
mained through use of increased knowledge and ability to estif} 
mate the nature of full mobilization. (See also Economic Sté 
BILIZATION AGENCY; PRICE STABILIZATION, OFFICE OF; REN 
STABILIZATION, OFFICE OF; WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD.) 
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Defense Transport Administration: sce Rartroaps. 
De Gasperi, Alcide: see Gaspert, ALCIDE DE. 


Jelaware Delaware, on the middle Atlantic seaboard, one 
“of the original 13 states of the United States, 
s called the “First state,” having been the first to ratify the 
‘ederal constitution, Dec. 7, 1787. The “Diamond state” is 
Jso a popular name. Area 2,057 sq.mi. (land 1,978 sq.mi.; in- 
and water 79 sq.mi.). Population (1950 U.S. census) 316,715 
jompared with (1940) 266,505. Of the latter, native white num- 
pered 215,695; foreign-born 14,913; Negro 35,876. 

History.—A special session of the Delaware general assembly 
alled by Gov. Elbert N. Carvel in Dec. 1951, appropriated 


_ The chief state officers in 1952 (preceding the November elec- 
ion) were: governor, Elbert N. Carvel; lieutenant governor, 
jlexis I. du Pont Bayard; secretary of state, Harris B. Mc- 


.. Murphy; state treasurer, Ralph W. Emerson; state auditor, 
eorge Daniel Enterline; adjutant general, Brig. Gen. Joseph J. 
ccannell; director, legislative reference bureau, Robert W. 
,unnell. 


. Education.—The $16,500,000 school building and plant improvement 
¥-ogram provided for in 1951 was well advanced on Oct. 1, 1952. 
{) The cost of operating the public schools in the fiscal year, June 30, 
251, to June 30, 1952, was $13,700,000, compared with $11,816,938 
‘ie previous year. The expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance 
‘vas $314.14 compared with $280.65 in 1950-51. Elementary schools had 
i enrolment of 31,506 and a teaching staff of 1,107. Secondary schools 
id an enrolment of 18,061 and teaching staff of 959. From Jan. 1 to 
%ct. 1, 1952, the state board of vocational education placed 315 disabled 
j2rsons in earning jobs. The state superintendent of public instruction in 
952 was George R. Miller, Jr. 
Wh Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
‘ate unemployment compensation paid for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
252, was $1,038,706; active claims on that date were 1,237. The cost 
ii outside relief, Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1952, was $351,950 for an average 
3, 800 cases per month. The cost was shared half by the state and half 
#7 the county in which the relief was given. In Oct. 1952, 1,757 persons 
ere receiving old-age assistance. 
ii During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 847 children were cared 
{r in their own or foster homes at a cost of $342,083; the number of 
spendent children aided was 3,152 at a cost of $773,761. The state 
ypropriation for public welfare was $3,887,573, exclusive of grants to 
7mi-public institutions and agencies. The New Castle County Workhouse 
Jnich accepts long-term prisoners from the other counties (there is no 
ate prison) received 2,656 prisoners and discharged 2,634 during the 
ical year. On June 30, 1952, there were 344 inmates. 


Communications.—The mileage of all highways and rural roads was 
| 926. The income of the state highway department for the fiscal year was 
4,030,906, including federal aid of $1,646,773. Railroad mileage was 
proximately 270. 

4} For the nine months, Jan. through Sept. 1952, tonnage at the port of 
jilmington was 479,067; value of cargoes, $30,340,634. On Oct. 1, 1952, 
aye state had 133,717 telephones in use. 

ji Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1952, there were 54 state banks, 
Just companies, branch banks and offices having total resources of $614,- 
PI,017.30. The assets of the eleven national banks were $35,784,790.84, 
jjaking the total resources of all Delaware banks $650,645,808.14. (Two 
[tional banks had been purchased by two state banks.) 

}/ Total state receipts for the year ending June 30, 1952, were $56,000,- 
i 0, of which $25,000,000 was from taxes and $30,000,000 from special 
‘/nd receipts. The cash balance at the beginning of the year was $30,- 
70,938. Expenditures were $63,776,657. The gross debt was $42,937,000, 
1d total debt service (interest and redemptions) amounted to $2,618,768. 


} Agriculture—The estimated total cash income from agricultural pro- 
Ipiction in 1952 was $105,682,000, of which $83,402,000 was from live- 
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Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Delaware 


Indicated Average 
Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 

MMR Os 09/1 skier ate ss Ue 6,012,000 5,735,000 4,219,000 
BEG Us 6 eo ev ss eo 171,000 316,000 508,000 
iy, tons . . Eno oe ° 95,000 100,000 100,000 

BIG IDU. «6 6 6 se oe 1,160,000 1,189,000 1,178,000 
fPybeans, bu.. . - +» + s+ + + « 975,000 884,000 604,000 
Memenes, bY. »« « © 6 es «8 99,C00 148,000 261,000 
Eirsibu. . 2. 6 + « 224,000 256,000 165,000 
Wtiey, DU. » « « + 0 « « ‘ 341,000 341,000 288.000 
Best bu: cy ol sei = = 5) 0 848,000 700,000 330,000 
@matoes, tons (processed ates 17,100 30,000 
‘lawberries, crates .. +++ - 72,000 85,000 
tha beans, tons shelled . .. = 13,500 18,340 


jurce: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


lock, $21,918,000 from crops and $362,000 government payments— 
mpared with actual figures for 1951: total cash income $112,958,000, 
\7estock $89,078,000, crops $23,409,000, government payments $471,000. 
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Table ll.—Principal Industries of Delaware 
Industry 1952 1951 

Food | Rasen $79,555,197 $53,664,188 
Clothing eee 115,394,061 19,782,981 
Household supplies. . ........ 6,938,235 961,488 
Auto supplies civ ete lege 5,308,584 8,568,939 
Drugs and medicol supplies . ....... 3,119,507 16,923 
Tobocco Pat ee hs 3,769,944 3,598,239 
Miscellaneous . . . 239,624,642 


128,283,488 


Manufacturing.—Gross receipts of 709 licensed manufacturers for the 
year ended June 30, 1952, were $453,790,170, compared with 710 for the 
previous year with gross receipts of $214,876,246. The total number of 
employees under the unemployment compensation law June 30, 1952, was 
117,038. Total wages paid for the year ended June 30, 1952, were $399,- 
622,143. The Wilmington area quarterly survey of employment, Aug. Is, 
1952, showed 68,312 employed by 583 employers compared with 65,977 
by 550 employers on the same day in 1951. New corporations chartered 
at Dover for the year ended June 30, 1952, were 2,767, compared with 
2,592 the previous year. Corporations that became void numbered 965 
compared with 1,171 the year before. (J. En.) 


Mineral Production.—Delaware has the smallest mineral output of any 
state, and that entirely in building materials. In 1949 the output in- 
cluded 33,212 short tons of clays ($46,293), 233,977 tons of sand and 
gravel ($196,541), and 37,240 tons of stone ($92,100); total value 
$334,844. In 1950 output increased to 41,000 tons of clays ($40,375), 
367,524 tons of sand and gravel ($291,715) and 77,050 tons of stone 


($190,113); total value $522,203. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 
Democracy The term democracy in this article means that 

* form of government and way of life which was 
developed, following the example of 17th century England, in 
the constitutional struggles of western Europe and North Amer- 
ica in the 18th and roth centuries. Democracy in this sense is 
based upon a multiparty representative system in which the 
voters have the choice among alternative and opposed adminis- 
trations, upon respect of individual liberty and freedom of dis- 
cussion and expression in the political and cultural fields, and 
upon the independence of the judiciary from political or admin- 
istrative influence. 

Democracy in the western sense represented an entirely new 
departure in history by not treating opposition as a hostile 
force but by striving to make it a constructive part in the 
process of government. Communists and fascists reverted to a 
predemocratic strictly authoritarian form of government, sup- 
pressing all political and cultural opposition and even diversity. 
They not only insisted upon the “immorality” of western democ- 
racy which they called “plutocracy,” but also upon its inability 
to cope with the problems of modern technological mass civiliza- 
tion. They predicted the early and inevitable decay of western 
democracy as the result of social disintegration, of party strife 
and slowness of parliamentary deliberations, and of the sup- 
posedly inevitable economic crises in a not entirely planned and 
centrally directed society. 

Contrary to these predictions, democracy in 1952, as in the 
preceding years, showed no sign of collapse. The weakness of 
democracy in certain attitudes, which had been apparent before 
and immediately after World War II and which had much en- 
couraged fascists and Communists to expect an easy victory over 
democracy, was due not to any intrinsic defect but to a lack of 
understanding of the nature and intentions of the antidemocratic 
forces, and therefore to a lack of that vigilance which is indis- 
pensable for the preservation of liberty. This awareness was 
largely absent before World War II with regard to the threat of 
fascism, and immediately after World War II with regard to the 
threat of communism. All this changed after 1947 through the in- 
creased co-operation of the democracies and the revitalization of 
their faith in their own way of life. Even in Italy and France, 
where communism continued in 1952 to exercise a strong appeal 
among a large part of the working class, of the peasants and of 
the intellectuals, Communist influence was not strong enough, in 
spite of all its efforts, to impede the rearmament of these nations 
with the help of the United States and their co-operation in the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization. Mass strikes called in these 
countries as a protest against the disembarkment of U.S. weap- 
ons and against the visit of Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, who was 
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appointed commander in chief 
of the North Atlantic forces as 
successor to Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, petered out inef- 
fectually. The French govern- 
ment felt encouraged to adopt 
stronger measures against the 


Communist party. 

Outside Italy and France, no 
other European country which 
was not directly under soviet 
control showed any appreciable 
strength of antidemocratic 
forces. Even countries “in the 
shadow” of the soviet military 
machine like Finland and Aus- 
tria clung staunchly and defi- 
antly to the democratic way of 
life. The few elections held in 
European countries during 1952 
witnessed everywhere a strong 
decrease of Communist votes. 
In Germany, elections were 
held in March 1952 for the con- 
stituent assembly of the newly 
formed state of Baden-Wiirttemberg. The Communists received 
119,631 votes or 4.3% of the total, compared with 175,910 votes 
or 6.4% of the total at the last elections held in 1949. In the 
new assembly they formed the smallest party with four deputies 
out of 121. The neofascist party, the Sozialistische Reichspartei, 
received only a little more than 2% of the vote and did not 
elect any deputy. 

Elections in countries with a firmly rooted democratic tradi- 
tion, in the Netherlands in June and in Sweden in September, 
brought no surprises. In the Netherlands the Labour party 
emerged as the strongest single party, closely followed by the 
Catholic People’s party. The Labour party received almost 300,- 
000 votes more than at the last elections in July 1948, and gained 
this added strength at the expense of the Communists, whose 
vote represented only 6.2% of the total compared with 7.7% in 
the last elections and who lost two of the eight seats which they 
formerly held in the chamber. The Swedish elections were won 
by the ruling coalition of Social Democrats and Agrarians, but 
by a smaller margin. The Liberals and the Conservatives made 
appreciable gains, while the Communists lost heavily, having in 
the new parliament only 5 deputies among 230 compared with 
8 in the previous chamber. 

Less encouraging was the picture for democracy in Latin 
America, where semifascist nationalist forces, influenced by the 
example of Peronism in Argentina, frequently combined forces 
with Communist and Communist-inspired movements. On the 
other hand, two key countries in Asia showed in their elections 
that the democratic process was slowly striking roots there. At 
the beginning of the year elections in India not only brought suc- 
cess to the Congress party under the leadership of prime minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, but they were held in a surprisingly orderly 
way, notwithstanding the fact that many of the voters were illit- 
erate people becoming familiarized for the first time with the 
democratic voting system. Japan held its first elections under the 
newly gained sovereignty on Oct. 1. Though the Liberals who had 
been in power in the preceding chamber lost 45 seats, they still 
remained, with 240 deputies out of 466, the majority party. The 
Progressives, who were perhaps the most outspoken party for 
rearmament on the side of the democracies, gained 18 seats and 
became the second strongest party. These victories and the com- 
plete defeat of the Communists pointed to a Japanese determi- 
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ABOARD THE U.S. COAST GUARD cutter ‘‘Courier,”’ first U.S. sea-going ra 
station for the ‘‘Voice of America.’’ The floating transmitter began operat 
in 1952, beamed mainly at nations in the soviet bloc. A barrage balloon) 
shown being readied to lift the antenna for the ship’s main transmitter 


nation to stand with the democracies. The Communists, who h4 
22 representatives in the former chamber elected in 1949 un 
U.S. occupation, were unable in 1952 to gain even one seat; the 
total vote fell from 3,000,000 in 1949 to 837,000 in the 19) 
election. The young Japanese democracy rejected not only t, 
Communists but also the extreme nationalist candidates. 

Less surprising was the strength of the democratic ford 
shown in the elections in Ceylon. This former British colo} 
had under the leadership of D. S. Senanayake achieved a moc 
peaceful transition to an independent member of the Brit 
Commonwealth. After Senanayake’s death in the spring of 19: 
his Cambridge-educated son, Dudley Senanayake, formerly m3 
ister of agriculture, became the leader of the United Natior 
party. It gained 54 of the 101 parliamentary seats and with t} 
help of some smaller parties formed a government disposing 
70 votes. The Communists suffered a loss, the Stalinists reta: 
ing only 3 seats, and a semi-Trotskyite party receiving only} 
seats instead of the 18 which it had had in the previg 
parliament. 

One of the most important elements in the growing streng 
of democracy in 1952 was the progressive development of de 
cratic federalism in the movements aiming at the creation of 
European Union and, on a wider scale, of an Atlantic uni 
which would include the democratic countries of western Eurail 
and North America. This democratic federalism, a developmé 
which began only in 1948, had its foundation in the need j 
common defense against totalitarian aggressiveness. In spite) 
the novelty of the movement, which implied everywhere a bre 
with long-standing traditions of national policy and sentime: 
it had by 1952 not only led to initial successes but began to. 
extended beyond its immediate purpose toward the goal of 
closer cultural and economic integration of the various natic 
with a common democratic heritage. The fact that in the pre 
dential elections of the fall of 1952 in the United States be 
candidates and both parties stressed the need for a close | 
operation among the democratic nations, strengthened the tre 
toward democratic federalism on a wider basis. Due recognit: 
was given to the importance of this movement by the so 


) premier Joseph Stalin in his article published at the beginning 
of Oct. 1952, in which he based the hope for Communist victory 
jon a split between the United States and its chief European 


| allies. (See also COMMUNISM; EpucaTIoN; ELEcTIoNs, U.S.; 


| EuRopEAN UNION; Fascism; Great BRITAIN; SOCIALISM; 
UNITED STATES.) 


| BrsriocrapHy.—Lyman Bryson, The Next America (1952): Dexter 
) Perkins, The American Approach to Foreign Policy (1952); Alexander 
\ Loveday, The Only Way: A Study of Democracy in Danger (London, 
#1952); Mario Einaudi and Francois Goguel, Christian Democracy in 
Italy and France (1952). (H. Ko.) 


4Democratic Party: see Poxrricat Parties, U.S. 


Denmark A monarchy of north central Europe, Denmark 
q * has an area of 16,569 sq.mi. Pop.: (1950 census) 
4,281,275; (1951 est.) 4,303,000. Capital: Copenhagen (768,105, 
jor including suburbs 1,168,340). Other principal cities (1950 
census): Aarhus (116,167); Odense (100,940); Aalborg (79,- 


History.—In 1952 Denmark, like many other countries, was 
\jwaging two major campaigns—one for economic security, one 
\}for political security. 

Denmark’s financial reserves were small, but by May 1952 the 


‘}to the dollar lands of the western hemisphere were up compared 
‘}with 1951, and import policies were liberalized. Of the 1948 list 


| grain and children’s footwear. The higher governmental costs 
‘then had to be met by a shipping tax and a raise in postal 


The government also urged the U-S. to ease restrictions on 
cheese imports into that country. The Danish argument was 
|that the U.S. did not need such protection when it sold to 
{Denmark (in 1950) $54,000,000 worth of goods, but bought 


(from that country a total of only $12,277,000. In January the 
U.S. senate shelved this question in committee, but on July 3 
‘slight modifications were granted through setting new quotas 
||by varieties. 

‘|| Denmark’s total cost for maintaining about 200,000 refugees 
dafter World War II was 429,000,000 kroner (180,000,000 kroner 
| for the period up to May 1, 1946); the Danish delegation to a 
|conference in London on the problem of repayment agreed to 
accept 160,000,000 kroner in 20 annual payments. 

A dilemma confronted the government when the time came, in 
| July, to deliver a 13,200-ton tanker to the Soviet Union. A 
Copenhagen firm had built the tanker on a contract of 1948, 
jprior to any restrictions on sales to the east. But the U.S. gov- 
ernment protested that the ship came in the category of strategic 
(materials, and that such shipments to “iron curtain” countries 
were banned for all countries receiving U.S. aid (by the Battle 
jact). Danish parliamentary leaders of all five parties held a 


| Pres. Harry S. Truman accepted the situation as being a special 
case, and ruled that aid to Denmark should not be cancelled; 
|cancellation, he said, would but weaken the North Atlantic 
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Treaty organization and strengthen the U.S.S.R., but he de- 
plored the delivery and expressed his opinion that the aggressive 
intentions and actions of the Soviet Union should override the 
legal Danish argument of contract fulfilment. 

Foreign Minister Ole Bjgrn Kraft continued to promote pro- 
posals for intimate co-operation among the Scandinavian states, 
including a plan for a permanent Scandinavian parliamentary 
council. One practical step was consummated in July with the 
abandonment of passports among the northern countries. 

For the strengthening of Danish collaboration in NATO the 
term of military service was (Dec. 12, 1951) extended from 12 
months to 18 months. This would provide an additional division 
of 18,000 men, and would give Denmark by the end of 1952 an 
army of 100,000, a navy of 25,000, an air force of 15,000, 
local and home defense forces of 70,000 and a home guard of 
40,000. 

Denmark was an eagerly interested participator in the ma+ 
noeuvres of the North Atlantic Treaty forces in Sept. 1952, much 
of which took place in or around its lands and seas. It continued 
to be disturbed by soviet captures of Danish fishing ships in the 
Baltic, and reacted strongly when the Russians shot down two 
Swedish planes. Discussions continued regarding the stationing 
of U.S. Thunderjet fighter planes in Jutland, a step which the 
U.S.S.R. threateningly condemned. 

King Frederick IX and Queen Ingrid made a state visit in the 
summer to Greenland. Greenland’s connection with Denmark 
was again emphasized when information was published about the 
U.S. air base at Thule; the Scandinavian Airlines system quickly 
announced its interest in using Thule as a base on a route from 
Copenhagen to California, and hoped to begin scheduled flights 
by June 1953. (See also GREENLAND.) (Ha DESs} 


Education.—Schools (1950-51): elementary, middle and _ secondary 
4,107, pupils 532,184; technical 371, pupils 60,224; commercial 208, 
pupils 32,680; agricultural 27, pupils 2,721. Teachers’ colleges 21, pupils 
3,603. Universities 2, professors and lecturers 275, students 5,683; other 
institutions of higher education 8, students 5,465. 


Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1951-52 est.) revenue 2,569,000,000 
Kr., expenditure 2,573,000,000 Kr.; (1952-53 est.) revenue 2,511,000,000 
Kr., expenditure 2,507,000,000 Kr. Real public debt (1951): 4,970,400,- 
ooo Kr. Currency circulation (Aug. 1952) 1,643,000,000 Kr. Bank 
deposits (Aug. 1952) 6,135,000,000 Kr. Gold and foreign exchange (July 
1952) U.S. $110,000,o00. Monetary unit: krone, with an exchange rate 
of 19.34 Kr. to the pound and 6.92 Kr. to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 6,976,000,000 Kr., exports 5,784,000,- 
ooo Kr. Main sources of imports (1951): U.K. 26%; Germany 14%; 
U.S. 11%; Sweden 8%; France 6%. Main destinations of exports: 
U.K. 38%; Germany 15%; Sweden 5%; Norway 4%. Main imports: 
coal, petroleum and products 18%; textiles 15%; machinery and vehicles 
11%; wood, paper and manufactures 9%. Main exports: dairy products 
27%: meat and products 24%; machinery 8%; live meat animals 7%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1952): 33,165 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1951): cars 189,288, of which commercial 73,407. 
Railways (1951): 2,962 mi.; passenger-miles 2,050,000,000; freight, 
ton-miles 814,000,000. Shipping (merchant vessels of roo gross tons and 
over, Dec. 1951): 767; total tonnage 1,389,000. Air transport (1951): 
passenger-miles 370,000,000; cargo, ton-miles 47,000,000. Telephones 
(1951): 723.443. Radio receiving set licences (1951): 1,162,154. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): wheat 275,000; barley 
1,730,000; oats 780,000; rye 230,000; potatoes 1,952,000; sugar, raw 
value 350,000. Livestock (July 1952): cattle 3,057,000, including 1,473.- 
ooo dairy cows; sheep 51,000; pigs 3,632,000; horses 423,000; goats 
(July 1949) 3,820,000; poultry 23,411,000. Dairy products (metric tons, 
1951): milk 5,232,000; butter 168,000; cheese 74,400. Meat production 
(metric tons, 1951) 603,000, of which beef and veal 207,000, pork 395,- 
ooo. Index of livestock production (on basis of 1949=100, 1951): 123. 
Fisheries (1951): total catch 292,450 metric tons. 

Industry.—Industrial establishments (June 1948): 102,303; persons 
employed 684,939. Fuel and power (r951): coal, distributed 10,762,000 
metric tons: manufactured gas 386,400,000 cu.m.; electricity 2,137,200,- 
ooo kw.hr. Cement production (1951) 987,600 metric tons. New 
dwelling units completed (1951) 21,538. Index of total industrial produc- 
tion (1948=100; 1951) 120. 


" The Eleventh International Dental Congress of 
Dentistry. the Federation Dentaire Internationale met in 
London, Eng., in July 1952. Representatives of about 40 coun- 
tries of the free world attended. During the meeting, emphasis 
was placed on the prevention of dental diseases and the need for 
a better understanding of their causes, on research, on dental 
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PHOTOMICROGRAPH of a tooth section using the natural phosphorescence of 


human teeth to reveal new details of tooth structure. The technique, developed 
at the national bureau of standards in 1952, was expected to help in explain- 
ing the mechanism of tooth decay 


health procedures and on education. Operative techniques re- 
ceived less emphasis than in the past. 

The fluoridation of public water supplies continued to be a 
highly controversial subject, particularly in certain areas. On 
Aug. 25, San Francisco, Calif., began to fluorinate its water. 
An estimated 80% or 650,000 of the city’s population was to 
be served by this procedure. 

On Oct. 1, an estimated 429 communities in 42 states and the 
District of Columbia were fluoridating their water supplies. 
Nearly 300 additional communities had approved the measure 
and were making plans to place it in operation. Among large 
cities where fluoridation was in operation was Chattanooga, 
Tenn., which also supplied water to five near-by communities. 
Chattanooga was the 16th city of more than 1,000 persons to 
add fluorides to its water supply. 

It had been shown that this procedure reduces the incidence 
of dental caries up to 60%. 

The airbrasive technique for removing decay in teeth and pre- 
paring them for filling continued to arouse interest and its use 
had increased. However, the question was raised whether some 
of the fine particles of the abrasive that escape the exhaust 
apparatus does harm to patients who have respiratory infec- 
tions. The question also arose as to whether the operator who 
works with the apparatus constantly may be subjected to an 
occupational hazard. 

No data on either of these questions existed but investiga- 
tions were going on to determine the hazards. Much depended 
on the ability of the operator successfully to make use of the 
exhaust end of the appliance. 

Cracks at corners of the mouth had long disturbed patients 
and had challenged both the medical and dental professions. It 
had been rather generally accepted that true cheilitis is asso- 
ciated with a riboflavin deficiency. But false or pseudocheilitis 
seemed to appear in people who wore full dentures and where 
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the vertical dimension of the occlusion had been reduced and | 
also where the dentures were not worn at night. It was re-}| 
ported that lesions resulting from reduced intermaxillary space | 


slanted downward and outward, whereas the true cheilitis asso- || 


ciated with riboflavin deficiency was more horizontal. 


In the false variety where the lesions are produced by a re-| 


duction of the vertical dimension, the upper lip overhangs the 
lower, producing a fold at the corners of the mouth. It was 
believed that moisture from retained saliva in the fold, to- 
gether with bacterial and mechanical irritation, produced the 
(L.MiS3 My 


lesions. 


Dermatology. 


of persons and interests thousands more be- 


Psoriasis is a disease that afflicts thousands }| 


cause of its tendency to be familial. In 1952 recent study of the }| 
genetics of psoriasis, based on information obtained from 464 }| 
consecutive patients with the disease, showed: a predominance | 
of male patients essentially the same as the predominance of }} 
males in these families; no relation between the sex of the}} 
patient and that of his or her affected parent or sibling; and no} 


relation between birth order and the occurrence of psoriasis. | 
The incidence of psoriasis among patients with nonpsoriatic | 


parents was 2.45%, with one psoriatic parent 9%. There were | 
no patients in the group with two psoriatic parents. The inci-| 
dence of psoriasis among the patients’ parents was 5.9%. The} 
data indicated the presence of a hereditary component in the | 


causation of psoriasis, a minimum of two genes. 


Estrogenic substances had been used with success for the | 


treatment of such widely different diseases as hereditary haemor- | 


rhagic telangiectasia, diseases affecting the sebaceous glands | 


(especially senile sebaceous adenoma) and some fungal in-| 
fections. 


Persons with hereditary haemorrhagic telangiectasia, because 


mucous membranes, suffer from repeated nosebleed and occa- 


sionally from rectal bleeding, haemorrhagic spots on the lips, | 
tongue, etc. In one patient, because there was an apparent rela- | 


of the presence of tiny dilated capillaries in the skin and | 


tionship between the recurrent haemorrhages and the menstrual | 


cycle, treatment with estrogenic substances was instituted and 
effected control of the bleeding. Similar treatment then was used 
successfully in four other patients, two of them men who re- 


quired concomitant treatment with male sex hormones to com- | 
bat feminizing side effects of the estrogens. All of the patients | 
were in their 4os or 5os. In all of them there was an apparent | 
restoration of normal texture to the nasal mucous membrane | 
and a tendency for the dilated capillaries to disappear during | 


treatment. 


The use of estrogenic substances to ameliorate cancer of the} 


prostate in two men led incidentally to the development of 


chemically related compounds for the treatment of blastomy- | 


cosis, a higher type fungal infection that sometimes resists treat- 


ment stubbornly. The first two patients both had inoperable can- | 
cer of the prostate and chronic blastomycosis. Treatment with | 


diethylstilbestrol was instituted for the carcinoma and it was 
noted later that in both cases the blastomycosis without “spe- 
cific” treatment apparently had been eradicated. Two other 
patients with the systemic type of blastomycosis (without carci- 
noma) then were treated with stilbamidine, which is not a hor- 
mone but which is related chemically to diethylstilbestrol. 
These two patients also responded dramatically and apparently 
were cured. All four patients previously had failed to respond 
to orthodox treatment. The mode of action of the drug is not 
known, although in vitro studies indicate the effects to be 
chemotherapeutic and not hormonal. There also was a case of 
actinomycosis which was treated successfully with stilbamidine. 
What effect this group of drugs would have upon other fungal 


fnfections was not known by the close of 1952, although pre- 
jiminary studies indicated that the spectrum of effectiveness 
jrobably would be narrow. 

It appeared that ringworm of the scalp might occur in adults 
jnore often than was generally realized. This had always been 
jonsidered a disease of childhood which was cured spontane- 
oy with the onset of puberty. However, about 70 cases of 
/ingworm of the scalp in adults or postpubertal persons were re- 
)orted from Texas alone. The infections produced a variety of 
}izarre clinical pictures which often mimicked other inflamma- 
ory diseases of the scalp so that the diagnosis could be deter- 
iy only by recovering the organisms from infected scalps 
ind by culture studies. Examination with Wood’s light was 
inreliable as a diagnostic procedure in the cases observed in 
fexas. (See also MEDICINE.) (H. Ra.) 


letroit Detroit, Mich., fifth United States city in population 
i » according to the 1950 federal census, when the count 
“Tas 1,849,568, had an estimated 1952 population of 1,915,000 
nd an area of 137.9 sq.mi. The 1952 population of the metro- 
volitan area, embracing the city and adjacent suburbs, was esti- 
Siated at 3,250,000. 

@ Founded in 1701 as a French post, Detroit stands on the 
etroit river, part of the international border waterway linking 
eakes Huron and Erie. Windsor, Ont., is directly opposite 
etroit, to the south. 

/ Hub of southeastern Michigan’s manufacturing complex, 
etroit and its close environs had a 1952 industrial output esti- 
Siated at $10,000,000,000. As an international port, Detroit in 
“May attained a place second only to New York city in dollar 
‘alue of exports and imports. That month’s total was $144,400,- 
oo. In October customs receipts reached an all-time monthly 
igh of $5,725,683. While largely attributable to transborder rail 
'nd truck shipping, a considerable part of the gain came from 
yrowth of Detroit’s direct ocean traffic. 

sf Inadequately equipped as to general cargo-handling facilities, 
Metroit nevertheless attracts many seagoing vessels of tonnage 
mall enough to permit navigation of the St. Lawrence river 
trom the Atlantic ocean to the Great Lakes. As the lakes navi- 


: ation season drew to a close, Detroit had seen more than 130 
Wrrivals and departures of foreign flag vessels. 
+ The year saw extensive progress in the construction of a sys- 
om of depressed vehicular expressways, the letting of contracts 
Bor a city-county skyscraper to replace antiquated public build- 
figs, major public housing developments and preliminaries 
foward creation of a third principal airport for the area. 
The outstanding civic accomplishment of 1952 was the raising 
$12,453,000 ($553,000 more than the minimum sought) by 
Jie United foundation, whose funds support about 150 welfare 
2nd service agencies, both local and national. 
Business and residents continued to disperse from the city’s 
Yentral portions to outlying areas and suburbs, a characteristic 
‘ften attributed to the size of the city combined with the ab- 
sence of high-speed public transportation. 
1 The city is served by the Detroit Street Railways, a munici- 
yally owned but not tax-supported system consisting wholly of 
surface vehicles. In October, for the first time in 21 months, it 
yhowed an operating profit. This revenue increase derived 
dirgely from a fare raise (15 cents to 20 cents) and heavy 
Jatronage because of high industrial employment. 
1 The city government is nonpartisan, with a nine-man council 
lected at large. Detroit is the county seat of Wayne county, 
which elects under the party system and whose officials for the 
revious 20 years had been, with few exceptions, Democratic. 
(R. Ho.) 
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(1902— __—+), U.S. governor, 


Dewey, Thomas Edmund was born on March 24 in 


Owosso, Mich. He was graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, in 1923, and received his law degree from 
Columbia university in 1925. He began to practise law and 
joined the New York Republican organization. In 1931 he was 
appointed chief assistant to the U.S. attorney for southern New 
York, and in 1935 special prosecutor to investigate gambling and 
other rackets in the state. He was elected district attorney in 
1937, and campaigned for governor of New York in 1938 but 
was defeated. He was elected governor of New York in 1942 
and re-elected in 1946 and 1950. In 1944 Dewey was nominated 
Republican candidate for president, but was defeated by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Again Republican candidate in 1948, he lost 
the election to Pres. Harry S. Truman. 

Dewey generally supported the bipartisan foreign policy, and 
in Feb. 1951 he testified before the joint session of the senate 
foreign relations and armed services committees that he believed 
there should be no limit to the number of U.S. troops that 
could be sent overseas. As the 1952 presidential elections ap- 
proached, Dewey said he would oppose any move to make him 
the Republican nominee again. Instead he backed the candidacy 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower, and during the Republican conven- 
tion at Chicago in July, Dewey was one of the leaders credited 
with securing Eisenhower’s nomination on the first ballot. 


Diabetes Convincing substantiation of the thesis that con- 
* trol of diabetes prevents, lessens and defers com- 
plications multiplied during 1952, from various sources and in 
many ways. One of these was the growing number of diabetics 
who after 20 to 25 years of the disease had given birth to 
healthy children. Although pregnancy is usually inadvisable for 
women with a duration of 25 years, the fact that such pregnan- 
cies could end successfully in those who had controlled their 
diabetes well was notable. 

The word “cure” entered upon the diabetic horizon when it 
was found that hyperglycaemia could be counteracted in an ex- 
perimental animal by a low diet, by insulin or by phlorhizin. 
Treatment of the disease within the first three months, but not 
later, resulted in the restoration, recovery and regeneration of 
the islands of Langerhans of these animals. This had been known 
for several years but was more recently applied with some suc- 
cess by R. F. Ogilvie to the persistent alloxan diabetes of rab- 
bits. The improvement consisted in the replacement of a marked 
hyperglycaemia and glycosuria by an almost or completely nor- 
mal blood sugar and urine reaction, which, however, was of tem- 
porary duration. Such animals treated with anterior pituitary 
extract experienced enlargement and budding and a suggestive 
growth of new islands from the ducts. The mechanism of this 
action was obscure, but it was thought it might take place 
through stimulation of the thyroid gland and ovaries. Various 
estrogens were known to be. effective in hastening or retarding 
the development of diabetes in Folgia’s 95%-depancreatized 
rats, as reported by B. A. Houssay in 1951. 

A knowledge of the insulin content of the blood in diabetes 
obviously would be of great value. Determinations had been at- 
tempted, but without marked success, because of the small con- 
tent of insulin present. However, J. Bornstein and his collab- 
orators, in Australia and England, devised a new technique for 
the analysis. They used for this work, as sensitive test animals, 
alloxan-diabetic, hypophysectomized, adrenalectomized rats. 
From results already obtained with known amounts of injected 
crystalline insulin, Bornstein reached the conclusion that the 
method was sufficiently sensitive to determine from 55455 to 
s255 unit. From studies on humans, Bornstein and R. D. Law- 
rence attempted to differentiate two types of diabetes; namely, 
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those with and without available plasma insulin. Those in the 
first group were characterized by hyperglycaemia, together with 
ketosis and weight loss, and in the second group were those often 
controlled without insulin after weight is reduced. This work 
opened up possibilities for research into the nature and aetiology 
of diabetes. 

Another diabetic mystery apparently was solved by the dis- 
covery that cobalt destroys the alpha cells of the islands of 
Langerhans in a fashion similar to that in which alloxan destroys 
the beta cells. It had formerly seemed strange that, when the 
pancreas was removed after the beta cells were destroyed with 
alloxan, less rather than more insulin was needed to control the 
experimental animal. It had been suspected that the alpha cells 
might exert a diabetic, anti-insulin effect, and that they were 
responsible for the temporary rise in blood sugar when certain 
types of insulin were injected. C. A. Vuylsteke, Cornelis and 
C. de Duve attacked the problem and reported that the daily 
subcutaneous injection of 30 mg. of cobalt chloride to male 
guinea pigs produced after six days not only histological lesions 
of the alpha cells of the pancreatic islands but also a significant 
decrease in the content of the hyperglycaemic factor. A detailed 
discussion of their work was presented by De Duve in the 
Banting lecture at the Diabetic association in England and at 
the first International Diabetes congress in Leyden, Neth. 

The term “triopathy” was applied to a growing number of 
diabetic patients who had shown evidences first of involvement 
of the nervous system, then of retinitis and finally of nephro- 
pathy or diabetic glomerulosclerosis. In a group of 70 such 
patients more than one-half were patients whose diabetes began 
under the age of 20 years; about one-third had diabetes which 
began between the 2oth and 4oth year; in the remainder, dia- 
betes began shortly after the 4oth year of age. Among the latter, 
diabetes was characteristically of the more severe type found 
in younger patients. The neuropathy consisted chiefly of the 
development of acute, painful neuritis involving the legs, but 
in some cases also caused the typical diabetic diarrhoea and 
in a few patients the typical pseudo-Charcot joints. The nerv- 
ous involvement usually did not occur until diabetes had been 
present for from 5 to 15 years, but occasionally it was found 
at nearly the same time with the retinitis. The retinal lesions 
consisted of the retinal haemorrhages and exudates seen in 
diabetes, but usually advanced to severe retinitis proliferans. 
At the same time or soon thereafter were discovered albumi- 
nuria, oedema and hypertension of diabetic glomerulosclerosis. 
Death from uraemia resulting from renal failure occurred in 
nearly one-half these patients. Autopsies in a few cases showed 
the typical diabetic nephropathy characterized by the presence 
of the Kimmelstiel-Wilson lesions in the glomeruli, intensive 
arteriolar sclerosis, various degrees of chronic pyelonephritis 
and extensive atherosclerosis. 

Shields Warren and Philip M. LeCompte propounded the 
theory that most of the pathologic lesions in diabetes may 
have a common denominator in a disturbance of polysaccharide 
metabolism, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—E. T. Bell, “A Postmortem Study of Vascular Disease 
in Diabetics,” Arch. Path., 53:444-455 (May 1952); J. Bornstein and 
R. D. Lawrence, ‘Two Types of Diabetes Mellitus, With and Without 
Available Plasma Insulin,” Brit. M. J., 1:732 (April 7, 1951): Elliott P. 
Joslin, Howard F. Root, Priscilla White and Alexander Marble, The Treat- 
ment of Diabetes Mellitus, 9th ed. (1952); Shields Warren and Philip M. 
LeCompte, The Pathology of Diabetes Mellitus, 3rd ed. (1952); R. F. 
Ogilvie, “Experimental Glycosuria: Its Production, Prevention and Allevia- 
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Diamonds An increased output of 10% in 1951 brought the 
* total to another new record high. Outputs are 
shown in Table I, as reported by the U.S. bureau of mines, the 
1951 data being broken down to show the proportion of the 


total (83%) that was industrial stones. 
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SORTING newly mined diamonds at a jungle clearing in French Equatori 
Africa in 1952 before shipping to the U.S. stock pile 


Table 1.— World Production of Diamonds 


| 
(Thousands of carats) | 


1951 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 Total — Industr4 
Angola. .. « 808” 799 796 770 539 751 3q 
Belgian Congo. 6,033 5,474 5,825 9650 10,147 10,565 10,05 
French Africa . 139 161 197 218 338 237 2 
Gold Coast. . 653 852 850* 433 950* 1,600* 1,3 
Sierra Leone . 559 606 466 494 655 476 = 
South Africa. . 1,282 1,205 1,200* 1,254 1,748 2,256 1,4 
S.W. Africa. . 164 179 201 280 488 478 
Tanganyika. . 119” 92 148 192 195 109 k 
Brozillareuc meine 325* 27S 250* 250* 200* 200* 1¢ 
Others —. . EE fe 90* 11s* 94* 40* 108 
Totals « <. « FO;135 9,734 10,047 13,635 15,300 16,780 14,0 
*Estimated. 
Table !I.—U.S. Diamond Imports | 
(Carats) | 
Rough Cut Industrial Total 
TOAG oe cP Sie Bel tok oes 1,044,517 604,638 4,705,118 6,354,2 
LR PLAS ey A Ae, 996,514 347,810 4,112,189 5,456,51 
1948 oir lo Seo GG 909,871 388,499 10,648,250 11,946,623 
ROADS eee cae oihaera © (6333721 335,487 6,381,476 7,350,6 
UL a UisaicieraStebesce Pcs - 673,699 492,741 11,201,045 12,367,4 
1951 G0 @ 6 8 6600) CRA 480,516 12,225,380 13,403,8 


Total sales by the sales syndicate also made another reco 
high, at £65,057,965, of which £46,780,632 was gem stones a 
£18,277,333 was industrial stones. | 

The stock of industrial stones, accumulated in the earlier yea? 
when industrial consumption was low, had been exhausted, an 
future industry demands would be met by current productio: 

United States Imports.—The dollar value of diamond in 
ports in 1951 was the highest on record, with the exception ¢ 
1946. | 

The total value of imports rose from $139,362,975 in 1950 t 
$157,302,813 in 1951, compared with $181,127,581 in 1946. 

(G. A. Ro.) 


Dietetics: see Nutrition, EXPERIMENTAL. 
Diplomatic Services: see AmBassapors AND Envovs. 


iirksen, Everett McKinley “°°. US. seneter 


was born on Jan. 4 at 
fekin, Ill. He studied at the University of Minnesota, Minne- 
polis, from 1913 to 1917 and served with the United States ex- 
Pditionary forces during World War I. In 1932 he was elected 
» the U.S. house of representatives on the Republican ticket, 
ind he served in the 73rd—-8oth congresses (1933-49). Although 
attracted attention in congress for his heated criticism of the 
jew Deal, he generally supported Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
preign policy after Sept. 1941. In 1950 he was elected to the 
#.5. senate. On Jan. 12, 1951, Dirksen was appointed chairman 
the senate Republican campaign committee. In the senate he 
fequently criticized U.S. involvement in the support or defense 
foreign countries. In 1951 he voted against universal military 
ining and service, against sending additional U.S. divisions to 
rope and in favour of reducing foreign economic aid funds 
$500,000,000. In 1952 he opposed ratification of the Japan- 
peace treaty without modification, and also voted against 
te Bonn peace pact with western Germany and the North At- 
Matic treaty protocol which extended mutual defense agreements 
the new European Defense Community (France, west Ger- 
Nany, Italy and the Benelux nations). 

i) Dirksen was a prominent supporter of Sen. Robert A. Taft’s 
windidacy for the Republican presidential nomination in 1952 
iid made the nominating speech for Taft at the Republican 
nvention, July ro. 


msabled American Veterans: see VETERANS’ ORGANIZA- 
Q0NS. 


During 1952 loss of life and property in disasters 
included the following: 


isasters. 


riation 
n. Io Near Bangor, Wales. Irish air liner hit Moel 
(mountain) Siabod; 23 persons were killed. 
LO Near Sandspit airport, British Columbia. Airlift 


plane with U.S. veterans returning from Japan 
and Korea fell into Pacific ocean; 36 were killed 
and 7 rescued. Search plane sent out the same 
day crashed into Tyler peak, Washington, killing 
three of eight air force men aboard. 


"PARTMENT HOUSE IN FLAMES at Elizabeth, N.J., Feb. 11, 1952, after a 
ith-bound plane crashed into it taking a toll of more than 30 lives. It was 
3 third crash in eight weeks involving planes arriving or departing from the 
ar-by Newark airport 


Jan. 22 


Feb. 4 


Feb. 7 


Feb. 11 


Feb. 16 


March 3 


March 12 


March 22 


March 26 


April 4 


April 5 


April 9 


April 11 


April 15 


April 18 
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Elizabeth, N.J. Twenty-nine persons, including 
former U.S. secretary of war, Robert P. Patter- 
son, were killed and 1 died later when air liner 
hit apartment homes while trying to land at 
Newark, N.J., airport; 7 of dead were residents 
of apartments hit. 

Near Kikwit, Belgian Congo. Belgian air liner 
crash killed rs. 

Near Vokota airport, Japan. Superfort crash 
killed 13 of U.S. crew and 3 or more Japanese 
passengers. 

Elizabeth, N.J. Air liner taking off from Newark, 
N.J., airport crashed into apartment building, 
fatally injuring 33. This air disaster, the third 
in Elizabeth within two months, resulted in the 
closing of Newark airport. 

Near Burgio, Sicily. British air liner hit moun- 
tain; 34 bodies were found, but only 31 passen- 
gers were listed on air line records. 

Nice, Fr. French air liner crashed after engine 
allure; 37 persons were killed, including U.S. 
ballet dancer Harriet Toby. 

Near New Braunfels, Tex. Two B-29 bombers 
collided in midair; 15 air force crewmen died. 
Near Frankfurt, Ger. Dutch air liner crashed 
in an attempted landing; 45 of 47 on board were 
killed. 

Moscow, U.S.S.R. According to unverified re- 
port, about 70 were killed when Russian air liner 
collided with air force plane over Tula airport. 
Near Mobile, Ala. Midair collision of two U.S. 
air force planes killed rs. 

Jamaica, L.I., N.Y. Cargo plane crashed into 
street, killing two crewmen and three persons on 
ground. 

Oshima Island, Japan. First accident since re- 
sumption of Japanese civilian air flights in Dec. 
1951 claimed 37 victims when air liner crashed 
into Mihara volcano. 

San Juan, P.R. U.S. air liner fell into the har- 
bour after take-off; 52 were killed. Seventeen 
survived, including the pilot, Capt. Johnie: 
Burn, husband of Jane Froman, singer. 
Spokane, Wash. B-36 bomber take-off crash 
killed 15; 2 lived. 

Near Los Angeles, Calif. Crash of nonscheduled 
air liner killed 29. 


Hh 
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April 29 


May 28 
June 5 
June 24 


July 11 


July 22 


July 22 


July 23 


yah ean a) 


Aug. 25 
Aug. 25 


Aug. 26 


Sept. 6 


Sept. 24 
Oct. 8 


Oct. 26 


DISASTERS 


Brazil. Air liner bound for New York city 
crashed in jungle; 50 persons died. 

Ft. Worth, Tex. Crash of B-36 bomber at Cars- 
well air force base killed seven U.S. air force men 
and injured ten. 

Off Den Helder, Neth. Dutch jet fighter plane 
crashed into British minesweeper during NATO 
naval manoeuvres; pilot and 14 aboard ship 
were killed. 

Near Lakenheath, Eng. 
killed 12 crewmen. 

Off Salvador, Braz. Brazilian air liner crashed 
into Atlantic; 5 persons died, 13 were missing. 
Marianna, Fla. Jet bomber exploded; four crew- 
men died and two children were killed in home 
by falling debris. 

Near Topeka, Kan. 
killed all eight of crew. 
Kyushu Island, Japan. U.S. army transport 
crash killed five of crew and two women on 
ground. 

Near Goiania, Braz. 
killed 24. 

Off western Sicily. British chartered air liner fell 
into Mediterranean; 7 persons were dead or 
missing; 50 were rescued by Italian fishermen. 
Shreveport, La. Air force bomber crashed at 
Barksdale air force base, killing seven of eight- 
man crew. 

Off Panama City, Fla. Fighter pilot mistakenly 
fired at air force bomber instead of a drone target 
plane during firing practice; bomber crashed into 
Gulf of Mexico with six of crew of eight reported 
lost. 

Farnborough, Eng. R.A.F. jet fighter exploded 
over crowd at air show, killing 27 spectators and 
pilot John Derry and observer. 

Saigon, Indochina. Crash of U.S. navy. plane 
killed 13 French sailors aboard. 

Near Portland, Ore. U.S. air force plane crash 
killed rr. 

Luzon Island, Philippines. U.S. air force weather 
plane with 15 aboard disappeared in typhoon. 


Crash of U.S. bomber 


Crash of B-29 bomber 


Crash of Brazilian air liner 


Fires and Explosions 


ame 7 


Jan. 14 
Feb. 2 


April 19 
May 23 
Aug. 31 
SDs 


OSE, Bu 


Marine 


Jan. 9 


Jan. 10 


Atlantic City, N.J. Fire on boardwalk caused 
damage estimated at $4,000,000. 

Stellarton, N.S. Coal mine blast killed ro. 
Near Greensburg, Pa. Six were killed in coal 
mine explosion. 

Near Zwickau, Ger. (Soviet zone). Explosion in 
coal mine killed 47. 

Tahlequah, Okla. Fire caused by lightning 
killed nine children and one adult. 

Salamis, Gr. Explosion at Greek naval base 
killed r4 and injured 40 or more. 

Welkom, U. of S. Af. Truck loaded with dyna- 
mite exploded, killing r2. 

Hillsboro, Mo. Fire in nursing home killed at 
least 18 persons; about 20 were injured. 


North Pacific ocean. U.S. freighter ‘‘Pennsyl- 
vania” was abandoned by crew of 45 about 465 
mi. northwest of Vancouver Island, Canada. 
There was no trace of ship or crew. 

Off Lizard Point, England. U.S. freighter ‘“Fly- 
ing Enterprise” sank within 50 mi. of the south- 
west tip of England, after heroic 12-day effort 
of her captain, Henrik Kurt Carlsen, to save 
ship. Carlsen had ordered ship abandoned on 


- 


Feb. 18 


March 8-9 


April 21 


April 26 


Miscellaneous 
March 6 


April o 
May 10 


Natural 
Jan. 3 


Jan. 


TDN) 


Jan. 22-23 


Feb. 18-19 
March 4 


March 21-22 


April 3-30 


July 2-3 


July 6-12 


July 21 


Dec. 29, 1951, and remained on board al 
until he was joined by a British seaman, K 
neth Dancy, a week later. 

Off Cape Cod, Mass. U.S. tankers “Pendletc 
and “Fort Mercer” broke apart in storm; 
crewmen were drowned. | 
North sea. Storms claimed lives of more tk 
50 seamen. | 
Off northeast Korea. Explosion of ammunit 
on U.S. cruiser “St. Paul” killed 30 seamen; s 
was shelling North Korean coast at the time. 
Atlantic ocean. U.S. aircraft carrier ““Was 
collided with minesweeper ‘‘Hobson” dur 
night manoeuvres; “Hobson” sank with loss 
176 Hess including captain; 61 were rescued 
“Wasp.” 

Near Wilmington, Del. Collision of two tanke 
“Dodge” and ‘Michael,’ in Delaware ri 
killed ten seamen. 

Near Lucknow, India. About 80 were repor 
dead after overloaded boat capsized in Gan 
river. 

Belgrade, Yugos. Ferryboat on Danube ¢ 
sized; 86 persons were drowned. 
Off Toulon, Fr. French submarine “‘La Siby} 
failed to surface after anti-submarine mana 
vres in Mediterranean; crew of 48 was lost. 
Off Puerto Quintero, Chile. Chilean naval 
boat “Brito” exploded after running agrou} 
21 of crew died. 


Baltimore, Md. Temporary stands at S 
Henie ice show collapsed, injuring approxima 
275 persons. 

Caracas, Venez. Panic in church following f 
fire alarm killed 53. 

Belle Ville, Arg. Wall of sports arena collaps 
more than 25 were killed, roo injured. | 


Eastern Turkey. Sixty-two persons were kif 
and 250 injured in an earthquake. 

California and Nevada. Snowstorms and flo 
killed more than 20. Southern Pacific train y 
more than 200 aboard was snowbound 
Donner pass, Sierra Nevadas, for three days}f 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dak 
More than 20 persons died in blizzards. 
New England. Almost 50 died in snowsto 
Hokkaido Island, Japan. Earthquake follo? 
by tidal waves killed approximately 30 and. 
jured almost 200. 

Southern U.S.A. Tornadoes killed almost 
and injured an estimated 2,500 in Missal 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi | 
Alabama. More than 45 were killed in Judso 
Ark., which was almost completely razed] 
tornado. 
Missouri- Mississippi valleys, USS: Flooding} 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers and tribut it 
caused damage estimated at more than $34 
000,000 In ten states. i| 
Philippine Islands. About 85 persons were} 
ported dead and more than 100 missing in} 
phoons; 10,000 were left homeless. 
Western Japan. Eighty- four persons were}, 
ported killed, 92 missing and 94 injured as 3 
sult of rainstorms and landslides. | 
California. Earthquake with epicentre 4) 
Tehachapi, Calif., killed 12 and injured se 
hundred. 


1g. 16 Lynmouth, Eng. Flash flood killed about 20 
persons; another 20 were missing. 

1g. 22 Bakersfield, Calif. Earthquake killed two and 
caused damage estimated at $20,000,000. 

ig.-Sept. Southeastern Mexico. Month-long floods left 


more than ioo dead and caused $25,000,000 
damage. 

Near Chamba, Himachal Pradesh state, India. 
Postmonsoon storm in the Himalaya mountains 
was reported to have taken the lives of 350 reli- 
gious pilgrims. 
Tebessa, Alg. 
deaths. 
Tabasco state, Mex. More than 4o persons were 
reported dead in floods, which also destroyed 
$3 5,000,000 worth of crops. 

Indochina. Typhoons and tidal wave killed 
more than 500 along Indochinese coast; about 
350 of casualties were in Panthiet port. 
Philippine Islands. Typhoon struck central 
Philippines, killing more than 400; more than 
350 were missing. 

Southern Turkey. Earthquake which shook re- 
gion around Adana killed at least 18. 


Flash flood caused about 25 


Yt, 20-22 


i 


Spee —2 2 


Wt. 22 


Near Rio de Janeiro, Braz. Collision of two 
trains 20 mi. from Brazilian capital was reported 
to have killed about 120 persons. 


Jay 17 Near Adana, Turk. Train jumped tracks, killing 
26. 
ay 18 Near Bikaner, India. Train wreck killed 45, in- 
jured 35. 


Madrid, Sp. Trolley plunged into river, killing 
about 30 and injuring 50. 

Near Rzepin, Pol. Unconfirmed report said that 
about 160 Soviet troops, including a general, 
were killed when train plunged down an em- 
bankment into a lake. 

Harrow-Wealdstone, Eng. Two express passen- 
ger trains crashed into commuter train; 112 were 
killed or died later. 

Near Ladysmith, U. of S. Af. Train derailment 
killed 25. 


United States. About 350 persons were killed 
in traffic accidents during four-day period ending 
New Year’s day. 

Near Puebla, Mex. Bus crash into ravine killed 
NEE Catemaco, Mex. Truck carrying holy week 
pilgrims plunged into ravine, killing 40 or more. 
Near Chonomas, Mex. More than 25 persons 
were killed when a truck turned over. 

United States. A total of 366 persons died in 
traffic accidents over Independence day week 
end. 

Near Waco, Tex. Two passenger buses crashed 
head-on, killing 28. This was highest death toll 
of any bus accident in U.S. history. 

Near Chiclayo, Peru. Truck fell into ravine; 
more than 20 persons were killed. 


it . The world membership of this move- 
. isciples of Christ. ment for Christian unity in 1952 was 
\)45,607; the total membership in the United States and Can- 
ja was 1,802,157. The total number of churches in the world 
is 8,739, and in the U.S. and Canada, 7,915. Illinois churches 
ported the largest number of baptisms with a total of 4,928 
r the year; Indiana churches, 4,768 baptisms; Texas churches, 
393 baptisms. Cash receipts reported for the U.S. and Canada 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST—DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
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were: local expense $38,987,800, and missions and benevolence 
$12,362,216, a total of $51,350,016. 

The 1952 annual assembly of the International Convention of 
Disciples of Christ was held in Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, with a 
registered attendance of 4,885. Howard Thomas Wood of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was elected president. Mrs. Charles F. Bailey, 
Ballinger, Tex., John Paul Pack, Seattle, Wash., and W. B. 
Pearce, Shreveport, La., were elected vice-presidents. Gaines 
M. Cook, executive secretary, was re-elected for a six-year 
term. The American Baptist convention was held simultaneously 
in the same city. Three joint sessions, highlighting common 
beliefs, concerns and fellowship, were held, and a united com- 
munion service was attended by 11,000 worshippers from both 
groups. 

The Disciples of Christ were in 1952 members of the World 
Council of Churches, the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. and the American Conference on Church 
Union. They were also members of the World Convention of 
Churches of Christ, meeting at intervals of five years. The 1952 
session was held at Melbourne, Austr., Aug. 5-10. 

Missionary work during the year was conducted in ten for- 
eign fields as follows: Africa, Argentina, India, Jamaica, Japan, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Philippines, Puerto Rico and Thailand, with 
213 missionaries and 2,319 national leaders. The United Chris- 
tian Missionary society, a board of missions and education 
located in Indianapolis, Ind., is the major administrative office 
for missions, Christian education and church development. 

The pension fund of Disciples of Christ reported a total 
active membership of 4,313, with assets of $13,513,910. 

National headquarters are located at 516 K. of P. building, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Gaines M. Cook was executive secretary 
during 1952; Gertrude Dimke, recording secretary; Robert L. 
Lewis, assistant secretary. (See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) 

(G. M. Cx.) 


Displaced Persons: see ImmicRATION AND EMIGRATION; 
REFUGEES. 

District of Columbia: see Wasuincton, D.C. 

Divorce: see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 

Dodecanese: see GREECE. 

Dog Shows: see Suows. 

Deminica: see WINDWARD IsLANDs. 


. 8 . The Dominican Republic occupies 
Dominican Republic. 19,129 sq.mi., about two-thirds of 
the total area of the island of Hispaniola. Pop. (census Aug. 6, 
1950) 2,121,000, (1951 est.) 2,167,000; that of the capital, 
Ciudad Trujillo (known from the beginning of the 16th until the 
second quarter of the rgth century as Santo Domingo, whence 
the name of the nation), 181,000 (with about 250,000 in the 
metropolitan area); and that of the principal provincial cities, 
Santiago de los Caballeros, 56,000; San Pedro de Macoris, 
20,000; San Francisco de Macoris, 16,000; San Felipe de Puerto 
Plata, 14,000; Barahona, 14,000; and La Romana, 11,500. Pres- 
idents in rtg52: until Aug. 16, Rafael Leonidas Trujillo y 
Molina; after that date, Héctor B. Trujillo y Molina. 
History.—More than two decades of uninterrupted rule by Gen. 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, either as president or commander of 
the armed forces, ended in 1952 with the election of his younger 
brother, Gen. Héctor B. Trujillo, as president on May 16, for 
the five-year term commencing Aug. 16. The new president had 
served many years as minister of war, navy and aviation. 
Agricultural prosperity continued unabated. Again, large sugar 
and coffee crops were sold in Europe; and Dominican-European 
trade continued to grow more rapidly than that between the 
Dominican Republic and the United States. Foreign investment 
in commerce and industry continued to grow. The number of ships 
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and of aircraft calling at Dominican ports of entry showed 
a small as did the volume of tourist expenditure. 
Public works programs were advanced at a reasonable rate. 
Price levels showed a tendency to rise, but wage levels changed 
only slightly. No significant increase in unemployment was 
noted. The management of the public finances continued to fol- 
low the pattern of previous years—the avoidance of new indebt- 
the accumulation of cash reserves and a moderate tax 


increase, 


edness, 
policy. 
The foreign relations of the Dominican Republic in 1952 were 
marked by no unpleasantness with neighbour states. The fall of 
Carlos Prio Socarrds in Cuba, in March, terminated years of 
tension that had begun in 1944. The return to power in Cuba of 
Gen. Fulgencio Batista was expected to assure accommodation 
in Caribbean affairs. Relations with Haiti continued cordial. 
(C. E. Mc.) 


Education.—In June 1951 there were 2,749 schools (including 1,208 
emergency schools), all of which were maintained by the state except 107 
semiofficia] (state-aided) and 95 private schools. The total number of 
pupils was 262,499. The University of Santo Domingo had 2,254 siudents 
and 172 faculty members. The 1951 budget allocated $4,629,398 for edu- 
cation. The 74 motion-picture theatres had a seating capacity of 30,963. 


Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, officially pegged at par with the 
U.S. dollar. The 1952 budget provided for revenue of $82,796,500 and 
expenditure of $82,749,503. The internal ee amounted to $22,987,363 on 
Dec. 31, 1951; there was no external debt. Notes in circulation on Aug. 31, 
1952, totalled $26,940,000; goid reserves ee 100,000; checking accounts 
in commercial banks $36,500,000; government deposits $23,090,000; time 
deposits $13,900,000. The cost of living index at Ciudad Trujillo stood at 
I1o in Sept. 1952 (1948=100). 

Trade and Communications.—-Exports in 1951 were valued at $108,454,- 
681; imports were $51,200,000. Leading exports were sugar (47%), coffee 
(16%), cacao (15%), tobacco (5%) and chocolate (4%). Leading cus- 
tomers were the United Kingdom (46%), the U.S. (43%) and the Nether- 
lands and possessions (3%). The U.S. was by far the leading supplier; 
others were the Netherlands Antilles, the United Kingdom, Germany and 
Japan. 

There were-170 mi. of public railway, all owned and operated by the 
government, and about 650 mi. of industrial railway, operated mainly by 
the sugar companies. In 1949 the mileage of surfaced highway was about 
500; that of all roads was about 3,o00. Motor vehicles in 1948 included 
3,124 automobiles and 2,390 trucks. A television station began operation 
in 1951. 


Agriculture.—In the r951—52 season, a record total of 658,000 short 
tons of sugar and 26,559,000 gal. of blackstrap molasses (preliminary 
figures) was produced; in 1951, 531,713 tons of sugar were exported, 
almost entirely to the United Kingdom. Other important crops in 1951-52 
were coffee (400,000 bags of 132 lb. each); cacao (30,000 short tons); 
rice (66,000 tons); tobacco (1951, 22,550 tons). The livestock census of 
1950 (preliminary figures) showed 887,000 cattle and 1,140,000 pigs. 

Manufactures.—In 1950 there were 3,412 industrial establishments with 
capital of $119,636,855 (of which the sugar industry accounted for more 
than two-thirds), 44,484 employees and gross output valued at $120,471,- 
745. Important manufacturing enterprises in 1952 included 16 sugar mills, 
a large chocolate plant, an industrial alcohol plant, 2 cotton textile mills, 
2 breweries and a cement plant. (J.W. Mw.) 


(1885- ), U.S. postmaster gen- 
Donaldson, Jesse M. eral, was born on Aug. 17 near 
Shelbyville, Ill., and attended school at Oconee, Ill., and at 


Shelbyville. He began teaching school in the vicinity, and even- 
tually left his teaching position to accept a post as letter carrier 
in 1908. He held in succeeding years various positions of increas- 
ing importance in the postal service, becoming, by 1945, first 
assistant postmaster general. He became postmaster general in 
1947, the first post-office career man to attain this position. 

Under his administration in 1951 an investigation was launched 
into the “sale” of postal jobs in Mississippi, as a result of 
which the post office dismissed or filed charges against 56 em- 
ployees. In October congress passed legislation to raise postal 
rates by about $117,000,000 a year and to institute postal pay 
increases amounting to about $250,000,000 a year. In July 1952 
Donaldson urged that second- and third-class mail rates be in- 
creased to offset a post-office deficit estimated at more than 
$600,000,000 for the fiscal year 1953 


New factors bearing on phi- 


Donations and Bequests. | NOES areata 


pect that the total dollar volume of giving oat be increased 


DONALDSON, JESSE M. DONS Se AND BEQUESTS 


where child-care inst 


A RED FEATHER SERVICE at work in Chicago, IIi., 
tions, foster homes and day nurseries for more than 7,500 youngsters depe 
on local community support in 1952 | 


during 1952. However, because of increased costs, there W 
little indication that philanthropic agencies in general wo) 
finish the year without some financial stress. 

Congressional action increasing the rate of allowable perso} 
income tax deduction for contributions from 15% to 20% y 
expected to raise materially the level of individual giving. 

Corporate giving was apparently on a greater scale than e 
before. Organized efforts to obtain corporation gifts were 
by a greatly increased willingness on the part of corporations 
give to projects which would benefit their businesses or thi 
employees. 

Preliminary indexes of current giving indicated that 
total of philanthropy might continue upward, with a possi 
total of $4,300,000,000 in 1952 compared with the estima 
total of $4,250,000,000 in 1951. This prospect was borne 4 
by the study, made annually by the John Price Jones Compa 
Inc., of announced gifts in ten major cities, which show 
total gifts of $262,138,442 in those cities for the first ei 
months of 1952, compared with $229,197,640 in the sal 
months in 1951. 

Another index was found in the reports of gifts to 51 lead} 
institutions of higher education. These colleges and universiti 
reported total contributions in 1950-51 of $88,235,000, an | 
crease Of 14.35% over the previous year. 

Community chest goals offer another test of the oreea 
estimate of the extent of philanthropy. Five hundred and 
community chests, which were raising their 1953 budgets 
1952, announced aggregate goals of $217,759,139. These sa 
chests had aggregate goals of $203,416,552 a year earlier. 

The movement for closer organization of appeals, throu 
federation, went forward during the year. In the welfare fie 
numerous national agencies federated their appeals with the 
of the community chests. In the educational field, there w 
more than a score of alliances of colleges in individual stat 
created for the purpose of joint appeal to the business int 
ests of the area. 

Little change was evident in the distribution of gifts. Ea 
cation and organized social work continued to receive 
greater portion of reported philanthropy. 


| 
' 
| 
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DONNELLY, WALTER J.—DRUG 


The year 1952 appeared to be one of fine response by the 
public to philanthropic appeals, but a year of real struggle for 
iphilanthropic agencies to make ends meet even with increased 
giving. od Sao 
Great Britain——Among big public appeals opened during 
1952 the most important was the King George VI National 
§ Memorial fund, launched by the lord mayor of London and the 
prime minister on Oct. 4. In a broadcast appeal Winston 
Churchill said the memorial would take the form of a statue and 
jof a scheme to benefit both young and old. Within four days 
fimore than £100,000 had been received. 
On June 19 the Anglican Church assembly launched an appeal 
for £4,000,000 for the preservation of historic churches. Re- 
sponse to the national appeal for the Lynmouth flood relief fund 
fin August far exceeded the £250,000 expected; when the appeal 
closed in October, more than £1,000,000 had been received. 
) On June 6 an appeal was made for £120,000 for a Braille cen- 
itenary fund to expand the production of books for the blind. 
#On June 20 a cheque for more than £150,000 was presented to 
Cambridge university, the proceeds of the Field Marshal Jan 
qChristiaan Smuts memorial appeal for the endowment of com- 
fmonwealth studies. 
H In March Ernest E. Cook, of Bath, formed a trust to devote 
ithe incomes of seven of his estates to educational purposes, 
and also gave the National trust the largest sum it had ever 
received. 
Grants to British institutions from the Rockefeller foundation 
totalled nearly £90,000; grants were also made to 12 other 
European countries. It was announced in the seventh report of 
the Nufheld foundation that more than £1,500,000 had been 
jallocated during the preceding three years. (See also Com- 
MUNITY CHEST; SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S.) 


(1896- __—+), U.S. diplomat, 
‘Donnelly, Walter Joseph ee on Jan. 9 x New 
iHaven, Conn. After service in the U.S. army in 1917-18, he 
jstudied at Georgetown and George Washington universities in 
{Washington, D.C., and at the University of Caracas in Vene- 
izuela. His first government position was as a commercial agent 


jwith the U.S. department of commerce (1923), and he later 


jae was appointed U.S. high commissioner for Germany to suc- 
ceed John J. McCloy, effective Aug. 1. 


= 


1892- , U.S. economist 
Douglas, Paul Howard ete born on March 
426 in Salem, Mass., and spent his boyhood on a farm in Maine. 
‘In 1913 he graduated from Bowdoin college, Brunswick, Me. 
JAfter doing graduate work at Columbia and Harvard universi- 
lies, he began teaching at the University of Illinois, Urbana. He 
dwas a labour disputes arbitrator for the Emergency Fleet cor- 
: doration in 1918 and 1919, and in the latter year he returned to 
j:eaching, first at the University of Washington, Seattle, and 
ater at The University of Chicago. He wrote books on economic 


‘ing with such subjects as unemployment, utility rates, old-age 
Joensions and labour-management relations. 

( Douglas was an alderman of the city of Chicago from 1939 
jantil 1942, when he enlisted as a private in the U.S. marine 


ADMINISTRATION, U.S. 


corps. He was wounded and spent 14 months in hospitals, leav- 
ing the service as a lieutenant colonel. In 1948 he was elected 
U.S. senator from Illinois. 

In 1951 Douglas was chairman of a senate labour subcommit- 
tee investigating ethics in government which helped uncover ir- 
regularities in federal offices. Douglas opposed Pres. Harry S. 
Truman’s nominations for two federal judgeships in Illinois, and 
on Oct. 9, 1951, the senate supported Douglas by rejecting the 
president’s appointments. Douglas applauded President Truman’s 
announcement of March 29, 1952, that he was withdrawing from 
the presidential race and shortly thereafter endorsed Sen. Estes 
Kefauver as the Democratic candidate. Douglas acted as a chief 
strategist for Kefauver during the latter’s unsuccessful bid for 
nomination at the Chicago Democratic convention in July. 
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Draft: see SELECTIVE SERVICE. 
Drama: see THEATRE. 
Dress: see WoMEN’s FASHIONS. 


(1894- Canadian po- 
Drew, George Alexander tical fae was born an 
May 7 at Guelph, Ont., and educated at Guelph Collegiate in- 
stitute, Upper Canada college and the University of Toronto. 
He became leader of the Ontario Conservative party in 1938, 
member of the Ontario legislature in 1939 and premier of On- 
tario and minister of education in 1943. On Oct. 2, 1948, he was 
chosen leader of the national Progressive Conservative party, 
and was elected to parliament on Dec. 20 of that year. In the 
1949 general election he retained his seat in Carleton. As leader 
of the opposition in parliament, he was the government’s chief 
critic, and sought stricter parliamentary control of government 
costs, increased efficiency in government services, substantial 
reduction of nondefense expenditures, reform of parliamentary 
procedure, a general broadening of social security legislation on 
a contributory basis, the appointment of a royal commission to 
advise upon the reorganization of the civil service and the 
creation of a parliamentary committee to examine all defense 
expenditures. He took the stand that Canada was bound to 
honour its commitments to the United Nations. 

During 1952 Drew proposed emergency price controls, urged 
increased industrial production and demanded speeded-up hous- 
ing construction; he visited the United Kingdom and urged more 
industrial co-operation between the two countries. Upon the 
eve of the autumn session of parliament he toured western 


Canada. (ER Exe) 


Drought: see MerTEoROLOGY. 


nt . The Federal Security agen- 
Drug Administration, U.S. cy’s Food and Drug admin- 
istration continued its campaign against illegal sales of pre- 
scription drugs in the fiscal year 1952. Such actions accounted 
for 80% of the criminal cases alleging drug violations. Barbi- 
turates or amphetamines were usually involved, often combined 
with sales of sulfa drugs, penicillin, potent hormones or thyroid. 
The heaviest penalty imposed for illegal sales was a two-year 
prison sentence for a druggist convicted of supplying barbi- 
turates to teen-agers. New prescription drug legislation, which 
went into effect in April 1952, clarified the responsibilities of 
those concerned and provided more directly for federal regula- 
tory controls. 

Late in June 1952, reports were received of serious blood 
disorders and a number of fatalities associated with the anti- 
biotic drug chloramphenicol. Hundreds of medical case histories 
were collected and the Medical Sciences division of the National 
Research council was asked to evaluate them. On the recom- 
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mendation of these experts, the labelling of chloramphenicol 
was revised to caution physicians not to use it indiscriminately 
or for minor infections, and to make appropriate blood tests. 

Manufacturers made 20 recalls of drug products during the 
year—13 voluntarily and 7 at the request of the Food and Drug 
administration. Nine were recalled because they were below the 
strength declared on their labels and three because they were 
mislabelled as other drugs. Eight involved other serious errors, 
such as a dangerous lack of potency, lack of sterility or con- 
tamination with a dangerous chemical. 

The operation of treatment centres is outside of federal 
jurisdiction as long as activities remain localized. However, pa- 
tients are often attracted from other states; when they return 
home, orders for misbranded medicines follow as original sup- 
plies are used up. Cancer and diabetes are prominent among the 
diseases treated, and patients may abandon or delay medical 
care while pinning their faith on untrained practitioners. The 
operator of one such ‘‘cancer clinic” was enjoined; one closed 
after a fine of $2,000; a third was prosecuted for violating an 
injunction prohibiting interstate shipment of his “‘cure.” 

Therapeutic devices, such as X-ray: machines, clinical ther- 
mometers, surgical dressings and hypodermic needles, are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
act relating to devices. Besides such devices which require some 
supervision as to their sterility or safety, there are many con- 
traptions marketed with false and misleading claims, some of 
them also dangerous to health because of their method of opera- 
tion. Among devices seized were silver ‘‘cosmic ray” lockets, 
sold for $250 to $750, according to size, which were promoted 
as cures for high or low blood pressure and for insanity; and a 
$1,600 colonic irrigator sold to chiropractors with claims for 
treating all types of disease. 

New-drug applications received during the fiscal year 1952 
numbered 395, including 124 for veterinary use. Widespread in- 
terest followed the release of the new drug used in tuberculosis 
treatment, isonicotinic acid hydrazide. Other significant drugs 
permitted to be marketed were purified corticotropin prepara- 
tions; two radioactive products; blood plasma extenders; an 
antagonist of certain narcotics; an antimalarial drug; hypo- 
tensive agents; aminopterin for acute leukemia therapy in 
children; and some new antiepileptic drugs. 

During the fiscal year, 274 batches of drugs composed wholly 
or partly of insulin and 17,433 batches of antibiotics were certi- 
fied after testing for purity, potency and stability. Also certified 
were 3,839 batches of coal-tar colours, representing 4,023,710 
lb., for use in foods, drugs or cosmetics. 

A total of 2,309 factory inspections and the examination of 
6,692 samples of interstate shipments of drugs and devices re- 
sulted in 217 seizures and the institution of 108 criminal prose- 
cutions and 4 injunctions in the federal courts. Examination 
of import shipments resulted in detention of 1,054 lots of drugs 
and devices failing to comply with U.S. requirements. (See also 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY; Narcotics AND Narcotic TRAF- 
FIC.) (Ce WaCey 


Drugs: see AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; AL- 
LERGY; BIOCHEMISTRY; BLOopD, DISEASES OF THE; CHEMISTRY; 
CHEMOTHERAPY; DERMATOLOGY; Druc ApMINIsTRATION, U.S.; 
ENDOCRINOLOGY; MEDICINE; NARCOTICS AND Narcotic TRAF- 
FIC; STOMACH AND INTESTINES, DISEASES OF THE; TROPICAL 
DIsEASES; VETERINARY MEDICINE. See also articles on specific 
diseases, such as CANCER; D1ABeETES; etc. 

Drug Traffic: see Narcotics anp Narcotic TRAFFIC. 
Drunkenness: sce INroxication, ALCOHOLIC. 

Dry Point: see Ercurne. 


Duke Endowment: sce Soctertes anp Associations, U.S. 
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DRUGS—DYESTUFFS 


(1888- ), U.S. attorney an 
Dulles, John Foster international law expert, was bor 
Feb. 25 in Washington, D.C., graduated from Princeton unive I 
sity, Princeton, N.J., in 1908 and was awarded a law degree a 
the George Washington university law school in 1911. As a sp 
cialist in international law he assisted the U.S. state departme 
in Panama, where he arranged for that republic’s war declar 
tion in 1917. In World War I he served as a major on the arm 
general staff, and after that war went to the Paris peace confer 
ence as U.S. counsel on reparations and other financial matters 
He drafted several of the treaty clauses. Between the two war 
he became a prominent international lawyer. After a trip ts 
Europe in 1937 he underwent, by his own account, a “spiritu 
change,” and became convinced of the need for a Christian ethi 
cal basis to win a lasting peace. He was a member of the U. 
delegation to the 1945 conference to organize the United Nat 
tions at San Francisco, Calif., and was high in U.S. councils al 
many postwar international conferences. . | 
In 1951, as U.S. ambassador-at-large, he travelled to bot] 
Asia and Europe to arrange for agreement among the Worls 
War II Allies, the U.S.S.R. excepted, to a peace treaty wit] 
Japan. For these measures he was repeatedly denounced bj 
high soviet officials, but he won general support for the treatz 
terms, and it was signed in San Francisco on Sept. 8 by Japaa 
and 48 non-Communist nations, with Dulles one of the member} 
of the U.S. delegation. | 
Dulles resigned from his state department post on March 2 
1952. Both Robert A. Taft and Dwight D. Eisenhower declareg 
their belief that Dulles could state Republican foreign policy t« 
their mutual satisfaction, and he accordingly was chosen t 
prepare the Republican platform plank. This plank, adopted b 
the Republican convention on July 10, was generally concede 
to be a skilful compromise on the question of extent of U. 
aid to foreign countries. After the November elections, Presi 
dent-elect Eisenhower named Dulles to the post of secretar 

of state in the coming administration. 
(1894- ), U.S. labour union o 


Durkin, Martin P. cial, was born in Chicago, Ill., o 


March 18. He attended school in Chicago and in 1911 began hi 
apprenticeship as a steam fitter. He became a journeyman i 
1g17 and later that year entered the army, where he served fo! 
22 mo. He was elected assistant business manager of the Stea 
fitters’ Protective Association Local Union 597 (1921) and vicel 
president of the Chicago Building Trades council (1927), an 
was appointed Illinois director of labour (1933). He was di 
missed from the latter post by Gov. Dwight Green in Sept. 194 
and then went to Washington, D.C., as secretary-treasurer of th 
United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of thy 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States an 
Canada. In 1943 he became general president of that Americas 
Federation of Labor union. He was also sixth vice-president o| 
the A.F. of L. On Dec. 1, 1952, President-elect Dwight D. Eisen 
hower named him secretary of labour in the coming adminis 
tration. 


Dutch Overseas Territories: see NETHERLANDS ANTILLES) 
NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA; SURINAM. 


Dyestuffs The recession in the domestic consumption of 

* U.S. dyes evidenced during the final quarter ot 
1951 was carried along well into 1952. The activities of th; 
first half of the year showed a decline of approximately 104 
from the previous year’s figures induced by a softening i 
consumer demand and the concomitant carrying of above avet 
age inventories. A definite improvement became evident i 


August and, from all indications, the ground lost would be re- 
sained at the year’s end. The consumption of U.S. dyes in the 
sxport market fell off sharply with little immediate hope for re- 
sovery, primarily because of the inability to compete with for- 
sign producers on a cost basis and the uncertainty of dollar ex- 
change. Prices of U.S. dyes remained stable with a few down- 
vard revisions. Defense requirements continued drawing heav- 
ly on several of the vat colours and their production paralleled 
‘he high level established in former years. 

| Problems pertaining to dyeing the newer synthetic fibres were 
‘till present. The industry was usually able to overcome these 
)bstacles by providing colours and formulas designed to meet 
|pecific chemical and technical requirements. Research was con- 
jentrated upon the development of new colours with outstand- 
|ng fastness and simplified working properties. Study of appli- 
jation techniques resulted in numerous improvements in proc- 
|ssing methods and equipment design that were placed at the 
|\lisposal of consuming industries. 

| Preliminary figures issued by the United States tariff com- 
aission showed that the production of all types of dyes in 1951 
| mounted to 185,681,000 lb., 5% less than the 1950 output of 
i 195,713,000 lb. Sales of all dyes in 1951 totalled 158,872,000 lb. 
jalued at $174,405,000, compared with 188,382,000 lb. valued 
t $190,786,000, a decrease of 16% in quantity and 8.6% in 
jyalue. The unit value of all dyes sold rose to $1.10 per pound 
jompared with $1.01 in 1950, the differences being primarily 
}ecause of increased production of a number of higher priced 
‘yes. As in preceding years, vat colours still maintained the 
|2ad position in both production and sales, accounting for 36.5% 
jf the r95r production and 35.9% of the poundage sold. Direct 
‘yes represented 20%, sulphur dyes 11.5% and acid dyes 10%. 
| Four classes of dyes accounted for 82% of the total produc- 
on of all dyes: azo dyes for 36%, anthraquinone vat for 22%, 
jndigoid and thioindigoid for 13% and sulphur dyes for 11%. 
| ‘he anthraquinone vat colour group exceeded the 1950 produc- 
jon by 16%, indicating a continuing trend toward quality in 
stolour, azo dyes fell off 9%, indigoid were down 26% and sul- 
| hur colours off 11%. Two low-priced dyes, indigo and sulphur 
Jlack, were also 22% and 17% below the 1950 figures. 

| Sales of vat dyes, other than indigo, were valued at $53,757,- 
joo, direct dyes $37,221,000 and sulphur dyes $6,713,000, the 
‘latter being exceeded in total value by the acetate, acid, azoic, 
jasic and chrome dyes. 

i Dye imports in 1951 represented foreign invoice value of 
‘6,300,000 compared with $4,100,000 in 1950. Germany sup- 
‘lied 49%, Switzerland dropped to 44% and the United King- 
om supplied 7%. (A. G. Br.) 

- Other Countries.—The dyestuffs manufacturing industries of 
jaost countries in 1952 were affected by the recession in con- 
‘h uming trades, particularly textiles, and the decline in sales was 
ggravated by earlier events. Consumers had previously bought 
‘la excess of requirements, and when their own trades began to 
‘Jall off they preferred to draw on their accumulated reserves 
Jather than to buy further stocks of colour. Toward the end 
f 1952, however, the dyestuffs manufacturers began to share 
1 the general improvement in trade. One interesting indica- 
‘lion of changed circumstances was the decision of the British 
jovernment in September to abolish most of the restrictions on 
jhe export of dyes imposed in 1948. Another factor influencing 
j rade in dyestuffs was the increasing competition from western 
|sermany. Exports of dyes from the German Federal Republic 
jacreased from 12,700 metric tons in 1950 to 20,300 metric 
‘fons in 1951 and from U.S. $40,700,000 to $69,600,000 in value. 
| Perhaps the most important event in the world dyestuffs in- 
lustry in 1952 was the opening of a large-scale manufacturing 
jlant in India. In March a factory was opened at Bulsar, mid- 
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way between Bombay and Ahmedabad, with the aim of produc- 
ing enough of the country’s most-used dyestuffs to meet the 
demands of textile, paper and other industries. The range of 
dyes would be enlarged as the need arose. It was estimated that 
at the outset the plant would save India $500,000 in foreign 
exchange. Production at the start was to be 4,000,000 lb. of 
dyes a year. The nominal capital was equal to U.S. $3,500,000. 

An International Dyeing association, with headquarters in 
Paris, was founded in May. The inaugural meeting was attended 
by representatives of the industry from Austria, Belgium, France, 
western Germany, Italy, the Netherlands and Switzerland. 

(L. E. Ms.) 


. During 1952 
Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases Of. increasing at. 
tention was directed toward the effects of environmental and 
industrial noise on hearing acuity. Meyer S. Fox discussed the 
medical, economic and social aspects of industrial noise in 1952. 
The organ of hearing may be affected as the result of noise 
exposure in several ways: (1) by suffering loss of function; 
(2) by developing a state of abnormal sensitiveness; and (3) by 
acquiring special tolerance to the noise irritant. 

It was learned that the factors which influence the degree 
of hearing loss are: (1) the intensity and loudness of the noise; 
(2) the frequency spectrum of the noise; (3) the period of 
exposure; (4) individual susceptibility to acoustic trauma; 
(5) age of the subject; (6) previous ear disease; (7) the char- 
acter of the surroundings in which the noise was produced; 
(8) distance from source; (9) position of each ear with respect 
to sound waves. 

Measures being taken for the control of industrial noise in- 
cluded: (1) surveys of noisy industrial areas; (2) pre-employ- 
ment audiometric and otologic studies of employees; (3) audio- 
metric studies of employees exposed to hazardous noise; (4) the 
establishment of quantitative standards for evaluating hearing 
loss; (5) the use of pre-employment selectivity tests to dis- 
cover noise-susceptible persons; and (6) the development of 
procedures to reduce or eliminate noise, by redesigning machines 
and tools, by creating noiseless industrial processes, or by the 
use of earplugs and ear defenders. 

Dizziness.—Dizziness is one of the commonest complaints 
presented to the physician. Various terms are used by patients 
to describe their dizziness, such as vertigo, faintness, unsteadi- 
ness, imbalance, rocking, staggering, blackout, drunkenness, 
swaying, insecurity, weakness, waviness, uncertainty, giddiness, 
light-headedness and the like. Since a variety of complaints, 
feelings and conditions are covered by the term “dizziness,” 
Nicholas Torok developed the old question of what the patient 
actually means when he complains of dizziness. 

Numerous classifications of the different types of vertigo had 
been formulated. It had been classified on a physiological or 
pathophysiological basis (spontaneous, reactive, experimental, 
vestibular); based upon the underlying pathology within the 
vestibular system (labyrinthine, peripheral, central); based 
upon the dominant psychic impression (sensory, tactile); in 
terms of the organ which was presumed to be the primary source 
(aural, cardiac, gastrointestinal); in accordance with general 
pathologic conditions where dizziness is a rather common accom- 
panying symptom (arteriosclerotic, neurasthenic, hysteric) ; etc. 

Dizziness is not merely a symptom but a varied multiplicity 
of sensations and impressions. Definitions and classifications 
are indispensable in the study of the phenomenon but are of 
little help in the understanding and, therefore, assistance of 
the patient. Torok believed that the concept concerning dizzi- 
ness as a Clinical complaint should be widened. In the final 
analysis, the dizzy sensation is a psychic phenomenon. The dizzy 
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reaction is under the influence of the whole personality, and 
variations of behaviour may be manifested accordingly. The 
most significant approach to the understanding of dizziness is 
through personal contact with the sufferer. The expressive power 
of the language on the subject is poor. The history is as im- 
portant in the evaluation of the complaint as all the possible 
objective findings. 

Obviously, treatment is based upon a correct diagnosis, with 
removal of the cause and alleviation of the symptom being the 
prime objectives. In some cases immediate symptomatic treat- 
ment is desirable to alleviate severe vertigo and associated 
symptoms. Other cases may require more vigorous medical or 
surgical approaches to achieve a cure. 

Cancers of the Head and Neck.—Cancer of the head and 
neck comprises from 12% to 14% of all cancers of the body. If 
cancer of these areas is observed, identified and treated early, 
the outlook or prognosis compares favourably with that of any 
other malignant growth. According to Daniel S. Cuning and 
Fredrick M. Turnbull, early recognition and accurate diagnosis 
are of paramount importance. A complete examination calls for 
visualization of the nasal passages, mouth, cheeks, nasopharynx 
(back of the throat and nose) and larynx, aided by X-rays of 
the head and neck and biopsy (microscopic) study of any sus- 
picious tissue for early positive diagnosis. The biopsy or tissue 
proof of a disease is the final procedure in diagnosis. A nega- 
tive biopsy does not mean that the patient is free from car- 
cinoma but that the specimen submitted to the pathologist did 
not show cancer. Several pieces, or in most cases the entire 
lesion with some normal tissue around it, should be sent to the 
pathologist. 

The treatment of cancer, once limited to the use of surgery, 
X-rays and radium, was expanded in recent years. New antican- 
cer drugs were developed, and hormones and radioactive iso- 
topes were applied to the therapy of malignant disease. These 
new agents represented valuable additions to the therapeutic 
program, but the optimistic publicity that accompanied their 
use tended to obscure several facts. In the first place, most of 
these substances had a relatively narrow range of therapeutic 
activity. Moreover, while these agents might prolong life and 
make it more comfortable, they were for the most part pallia- 
tive rather than curative. Permanent cures were still achieved 
largely with surgery or external irradiation or both, administered 
to patients with early lesions that had not yet metastasized 
widely. 

The search for truly curative anticancer agents with broad 
ranges of therapeutic activity continued, but, until such agents 
were found, surgery and irradiation would remain the mainstays 
of therapy for most types of malignant lesions. 

Cancer of the lip usually occurs on the lower lip and is seen 
from the fifth decade on, but may occur earlier. The biopsy 
and the removal of the entire lesion may be done at the same 
operation. A simple V excision through the whole lip about 1} 
cm. away from the lesion usually suffices to cure early cancer 
of the lip, or irradiation may be effectively employed. If the 
submental glands are involved, a bilateral supraomohyoid neck 
dissection is indicated. 

The buccal mucosa not only takes in the area over both 
cheeks, but includes all the mucous surface of the mouth. 
This means that the inspection for cancer of the buccal mucosa 
should include the cheek, the floor of the mouth, soft and hard 
palate, the buccal alveolar region and the gums. Recognition of 
oral leukoplakia and its importance is a paramount responsi- 
bility on the part of the dentist. Fulfilling of this obligation to 
the patient requires a basic familiarity with the nature of the 
lesion and all the aids to diagnosis previously discussed. Realiza- 
tion of the possible seriousness of outcome should be tact- 
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fully impressed upon the patient in order to secure maximum} 
co-operation in the plan of treatment. Initial treatment of ora)} 
leukoplakia involves elimination of all possible local and gen>| 
eral irritating factors. This should be followed by specifically 
indicated topical medication. Surgical or irradiation measures} 
are called for if the affected area does not respond to medica 
tion or if clinical appearance and biopsy indicate the lesion is| 
assuming malignant qualities. 
Cancer of the tongue occurs mostly in men, but is seen occa 
sionally in women. The treatment consists of adequate surgery! 
occasionally including the mandible. 
Cancer of the larynx also occurs most commonly in the 
male. Any case of a patient complaining of hoarseness should} 
be investigated. A biopsy is obtained by special techniques of 
direct laryngoscopy. X-ray or removal of one cord in earlyy 
lesions and the complete extirpation of the larynx when mor@ 
advanced are recommended. 


in the neck. These types of tumours are best treated by X-rays | 
or radium. 


cone: jaw on the involved side, followed by irradiation. (Se 
also HEARING.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Meyer S. Fox, “Industrial Noise: Its Medical, Eco-+ 
nomic and Social Aspects,” Am. J. M. Sc., 223:447—-460 (April 1952) 5 
Nicholas Torok, ‘‘Neglected Factors in the Evaluation of Dizziness,”’ ENC, 1 
Ear, Nose & Throat Monthly, gl: 147-150 (March 1952); 
Lederer and Richard E. Marcus, “The Adult and His Hearing Problem,” 
Ann. of Otol., Rhin., | 
Cunning and Fredrick M. Turnbull, Jr., COieers of Head and Neck,” 
Arch. Otolaryng., 50:142-147 (Aug. 1952). CEY La Ere) 


Earnings, Company: see Business REVIEW. 
Earthquakes: sce Disasters; SEISMOLOGY. 
East Africa, British: see Britisu East AFRICA. 
East Indies, Dutch: see INDONESIA; NETHERLANDS NEW! 
GUINEA. 
Eclipses of the Sun and Moon, 1953: see CALENDAR, 1953} 
(page xxii). 
Economic Cooperation Administration: see Mutuat 
SECURITY PROGRAM. 
Economics While certain sectors of the western world were} 
* beset with serious economic difficulties in 1952, 
the Americas—the United States and Canada in particular—} 
continued throughout the year on unprecedentedly high levels of 
production. England was still plagued by a lack of critical ma- 
terials and equipment and the difficulties involved in building} 
up exports sufficiently to enable it to get those things in the 
international market. Under the Pinay plan France continued} 
its desperate attempts to prevent a complete collapse of the} 
franc in runaway inflation. Other European areas showed sim- 


ilar signs of distress. In contrast, the United States, in spite 

of a prolonged steel strike, materials bottlenecks and a serious} 
drought, achieved an annual gross production of about $340] 
000,000,000 and a fairly steady employment rate of more than 

62,000,000 throughout the year. Canada experienced a veritable ) 
boom supported by large exports of certain critical materials to 
the United States and by extensive investments in Canadial 
industry by individuals, firms and investment houses in the 
United States. 

However, these two nations, in spite of their prosperity, were } 
not completely free from difficulties. In Canada certain indus-} 
tries were hurt by the new international trade pattern and were 
demanding help; in the United States inflation continued to be 


‘a chronic and constant irritant, which, combined in a rather 
grotesque way with high taxes, became one of the chief issues 
of the 1952 presidential campaign. The government was plagued 
|throughout the year by continuing difficulties of economically 
jretooling for defense out of a situation of high-level employ- 
}ment. 

In the western world scientific economists were still held 
firmly by this situation to the “problem orientation” which had 
{dominated their viewpoints during the entire post-World War II 
period. Three outstanding developments seem, from a close con- 
\temporaneous view, to have characterized their research and 
writings during 1952. First, there was an apparent sharpening 
of interest among economists in the factors underlying and re- 
}sults flowing out of technological change. It was hoped that 
ijsome practical policy for stabilizing investment might come as 
tf by-product of this concern. Second, price theorists were find- 
jing that the concept of power—mass power, competing power, 
bargaining power, collusive power and countervailing power— 
constitutes an important addition to the kit of analytical tools 
‘for the study of markets. Some of them hoped to be able to 
throw away before long the emotion-laden concepts of monopoly 
and pure competition. Third, economists were becoming con- 
dent enough in their knowledge of aggregative, income-flow 
ytheory to venture bold and definite predictions. They seemed to 
jagree pretty generally that some time toward the end of 1953 
the U.S. economy would face trouble with the slowing or stop- 
doing of defense spending and the housing boom, assuming, of 
‘course, that war would not spread before that time. But they 
iimaintained that a depression could be avoided with care and 
Sforesight. They believed they knew what the precautionary 
#neasures should be. Twenty-five years before they would not 
jinave been so bold. (GalaG:) 
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Economic Stabilization Agency. veency or the United 
* agency of the United 
States government, the Economic Stabilization agency is charged 
flwith administering the direct economic control phases of the 
jJefense mobilization program, as provided for in the Defense 
Production act of 1950 as amended. The agency consists of an 
4office of the administrator and six constituent operating units: 
che Office of Price Stabilization; the Office of Rent Stabiliza- 
tion; the Wage Stabilization board; the Salary Stabilization 
jooard; the Railroad and Airline Wage board, administering 
{wage and salary stabilization for employees subject to the Rail- 
wway Labor act; and the National Enforcement commission, 
which administers certain enforcement penalties for all three 
Avage and salary stabilization boards. It is the function of the 
“Economic Stabilization agency to develop both short- and long- 
jrange programs for stabilizing the economy during the period of 
che defense emergency, and to advise and consult with other 
Hzovernment agencies in regard to policies which affect stabiliza- 
ftion. The agency was created on Sept. 9, 1950. 

During 1952 the Economic Stabilization agency, assisted by 
ji strong tax policy and the indirect control programs operated 
| sy other agencies, continued to protect the defense effort and 
whe civilian economy from the threat of inflation. The mag- 
Jnitude of the problem is illustrated by the fact that defense 
jexpenditures steadily increased during 1952, and these additional 
expenditures were fed into an economy that had already been 
{ operating at full employment levels. According to figures pub- 
‘lished by the Council of Economic Advisers, the level of de- 
+fense expenditures in the second quarter of 1952 was $15,000,- 
to00,000 a year higher than in the second quarter of 1951. This 
shuge stepping-up in the rate of defense expenditures and defense 
iproduction was accomplished without unstabilizing the economy. 


Consumer prices went up slightly more than 1% altogether 
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during the first eight months of 1952. In the same period, 


wholesale prices declined 0.8%. Adjusted hourly earnings in 
factories rose 1.5% during the first half of the year, or slightly 
more than the cost of living. 

While part of the credit for the record of stability was the 
result of such indirect control measures as high taxes, the 
encouragement of savings and credit control (consumer credit 
control was suspended in May 1952 and abolished by congress 
the following month, and real estate credit control was sus- 
pended by congressional direction in Sept. 1952), there can be 
no doubt of the important role played by the direct control 
programs. On the price front there were many sectors, both at 
wholesale and at retail, where market prices were straining at 
ceilings and where sellers were constantly seeking upward ceil- 
ing adjustments. Similarly the restraint exercised by wage sta- 
bilization was indicated by the numerous wage board decisions 
which cut back wage increases voluntarily agreed to by employ- 
ers. About 17% of all petitions for approval of higher wage 
agreements were either denied or modified by the wage board. 
The role of rent control in restraining rent increases was well 
recognized, as was indicated by the fact that about 60% of the 
communities previously covered by federal rent control took 
the necessary affirmative local action required under the De- 
fense Production act amendments of 1952 to continue rent 
controls beyond Sept. 30. 

Side by side with the areas in which controls played an active 
role in restraining inflationary pressures were some slack areas 
where inflationary pressures were absent. For such areas con- 
trols were relaxed. For a number of commodities ceiling prices 
were suspended—thus eliminating the burden of record keep- 
ing and reporting—until such a time as market prices might 
again reach certain levels. For some commodities price controls 
were entirely removed by administrative action. 

The Defense Production act amendments of 1952, which 
went into effect July 1, removed authority to control prices of 
all fresh and processed fruits and vegetables, which represent 
21% of the average family food budget. The new law also re- 
moved authority from the Wage Stabilization board to recom- 
mend settlements in labour disputes. In passing the new law, 
congress provided authority for the direct controls to continue 
until April 30, 1953. (See also PRICE STABILIZATION, OFFICE OF; 
RENT STABILIZATION, Orsice OF; WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD.) 

(R. L. Pm.) 


A republic on the west coast of South America, 
Ecuador. straddling the equator, after which it was named, 
Ecuador is bounded on the north and east by Colombia, on the 
east and south by Peru and on the west by the Pacific ocean. 
It has an area of 104,510 sq.mi. (including the Galapagos 
Islands, a dependency of 3,029 sq.mi.) and a population (1950 
census of the Americas) of 3,076,933. About 60% of this figure 
represents Indians, 30% mestizos, 9% “whites” and 1% Ne- 
groes. Quito (pop., 1950 census, 212,873) is the capital; other 
major cities (with 1950 pop.) are Guayaquil, the main port 
(262,624); Cuenca (46,428); Riobamba (29,611); Jipijapa 
(7,605); Vinces (4,129); Chone (8,030); Ambato (33,908); 
Loja (18,200); and Latacunga (10,340). The predominant re- 
ligion is Roman Catholicism. Presidents in 1952: Galo Plaza 
Lasso, until Aug. 31; thereafter, José Maria Velasco Ibarra. 
History.—Some excitement accompanied the government’s 
announcement on Jan. 24, 1952, that it would not renew a con- 
tract permitting Grace Line ships to anchor at Puna, off the 
Gulf of Guayaquil. This decision stimulated discussion of proj- 
ects for new methods of handling problems of transportation 
and commerce in the coastal area, none of which was definitively 
formulated by the end of the year. Meanwhile, President Plaza, 
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continuing his program of economic reform, promulgated early 
in 1952 a new income tax law. This measure replaced 14 separate 
previously existing income taxes with a single law, and estab- 
lished new levies on large-scale agricultural units and undistrib- 
uted profits of foreign and domestic firms. In April the U.S. Ex- 
port-Import bank granted Ecuador credit of $800,000 for use in 
reconstructing areas devastated by the 1949 earthquake. 

From the political standpoint, the major event of the year 
was the presidential election held on June 1. Three forces par- 
ticipated in the contest. The first was led by former President 
Velasco Ibarra (1934-35, 1944-47), who announced his candi- 
dacy on Feb. 1; the second by Ruperto Alarcon Falconi, the 
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Conservative candidate; and the third by outgoing President 
Plaza. The campaign was characterized by division within the 
Plaza camp. Salazar Gomez, originally the administration’s can- 
didate, withdrew from the race on May 8, when he was replaced 
by José Modesto Larrea Jijon; and the proadministration ele- 
ments remained disunited on election day. Victory went to 
Velasco Ibarra, who received 153,934 votes compared with the 
118,186 ballots cast for Alarcon Falconi, the more serious of the 
other two candidates. Plaza, the first Ecuadoran president to 
serve out the full four-year constitutional term since José Luis 
Tamayo (1920-24), surrendered the executive office to Velasco 
Ibarra in inauguration ceremonies on Aug. 31. (Gs IL 1B.) 


Education.—In the school year 1949-50 there were 2,544 government 
primary schools with 225,571 pupils, 390 municipal schools with 34,222 
pupils and 357 private schools (mostly Roman Catholic) with 61,138 
pupils. There were 73 government secondary schools with 16,999 pupils, 11 
municipal schools with 2,515 pupils and 72 private schools with 7,882 
pupils. Institutions of higher learning included four public universities 
with 4,512 students, the Catholic university of Quito (164) and the poly- 
technical school (58). 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the sucre, valued at $0.0660 U.S. cur- 
rency, Official rate, and $0.0571, free rate, on Aug. 30, 1952. The budget 
for 1952 balanced ordinary revenue and expenditure at 465,000,000 sucres. 
Ordinary revenue in 1951 was 438,207,300 sucres; ordinary expenditure 
438,100,400 sucres; total revenue (excluding autonomous entities) 725,- 
888,ygoo sucres; total expenditure 712,490,600 sucres. The foreign debt in 
April 1952 was $43,190,000; internal, 131,812,000 sucres. Notes in circu- 
lation on Aug. 31, 1952, totalled 515,000,000 sucres; gold reserves $22,- 
500,000; commercial banking deposits 496,000,000 sucres; government 
deposits 121,000,000 sucres; time deposits (June 30, 1952) 127,000,000 
sucres, The cost of living index (food, Quito) stood at 122 in Aug. 1952 
(1948=100). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1951 (Ecuadorian ports) totalled 
$51,900,000; imports through the port of Guayaquil (about 90% of all 
imports) $55,400,000. Chief exports were cacao (34%), coffee (30%), 
bananas (21%), petroleum (3%) and rice (2%). Leading customers were 
the U.S. (59%), Colombia (6%), Italy (6%), Germany (5%) and 
France (3%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (65%), Germany (7%), the 
United Kingdom (6%) and Belgium (6%). 

The length of the nine nationalized railroad lines in operation in 1949 
was 698 mi. Highways (1947) included 1,591 mi. of main roads and 1,121 
mi, of branch roads. In 1948 there were 2,921 automobiles, 4,245 trucks 
and 945 buses. Radios in use on Jan. 1, 1951, were estimated at 45,000. 

Agriculture.—Production of the principal crops in the 1950-51 crop year 
included cacao 30,707 short tons; coffee 210,000 bags of 132 lb. each; 
rice (paddy) 149,000 short tons. Exports in 1951 were coffee 275,000 
bags: cacao 26,550 short tons; rice 5,500 tons; bananas about 9,975,000 
bunches (50 lb. each). There were 1,600,000 cattle and 1,800,000 sheep 
in 1949. Forest exports in 1951 included tagua nuts 10,900 short tons; 
balsa wood 6,000 tons; rubber 600 tons. 

Manufactures.—The most important manufacturing activity was the tex- 
tile industry, which produced cotton (principally), silk, woollen and rayon 
textiles. The manufacture of toguilla (Panama) hats was also important. 
Cement production in 1951 was 86,900 short tons. 

Mineral Production.—Production in 1951 included gold 9,or4 fine ounces 
(excluding placer production); silver 33,600 fine ounces. No copper or 
lead was produced in 1951. Production of petroleum in 1951 was 2,708,- 


310 bbl. (J. W. Mw.) 
(1897- ), British states- 
Eden, (Robert) Anthony man, was born at Windle- 
stone hall, near Bishop Auckland, Durham, Eng., and was edu- 
cated at Eton college and at Christ Church, Oxford. In 1923 he 
was elected to the house of commons for Warwick and Leaming- 
ton, which he thereafter continued to represent. In 1931 he be- 
came undersecretary of state for foreign affairs. He was made 
lord privy seal in 1934 and minister for League of Nations affairs 
a year later. Eden became foreign secretary in 1935 but re- 
signed in 1938 because of disagreement with Neville Chamber- 
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lain’s policy toward Italy. At the outbreak of World War II 
returned to government as dominions secretary, and wie 
Winston Churchill became prime minister in 1940 Eden way 
appointed secretary of state for war and, later that same yea | 
foreign secretary. In 1942 he was leader of the house of co i| 
mons, and in 1945, when his party was defeated, he was deput 
leader of the opposition. In the same year Eden led the Britis} 
delegation to the United Nations Conference on Internatios 
Organization in San Francisco, Calif. When Churchill was 14 
turned as prime minister in 1951, Eden was appointed dept 
prime minister and foreign secretary. Early in Feb. 1952 Eder 
took part in a series of four-power talks in London with Robei 
Schuman, Dean Acheson and Konrad Adenauer in which the rel 
lationship between the European Defense Community and th 
North Atlantic Treaty organization was discussed. In Septembe} 
Eden visited Yugoslavia for talks with Marshal Tito in an effor 
to settle the problem of Trieste. Following conferences with Leo} 


pold Figl in Vienna regarding a treaty to secure Austria’s inde 
pendence, Eden declared that the keystone of European peac# 
was Austria. | 

On Aug. 1 Eden married Clarissa Spencer Churchill, niece of 
the prime minister. His marriage to Helen Beckett (1923) hac 


been dissolved in 1950. 


Education As of Oct. 15, the outstanding educational event: 
* of 1952 in the United States were the follow. 
ing: (1) the continuing shortage in faculties, facilities anq) 
funds; (2) the steady rise in enrolments and progress in con#} 
structing and properly maintaining schools; (3) the struggle o 
the private colleges and universities to raise money to meet thd 
increasing costs of operation and to offset the losses caused b | 
declining enrolments; (4) the lack of noticeable progress in 
providing federal aid to public schools by means of congres} 
sional legislation; (5) the allotment by the Federal Communica 
tions commission of television channels to educational institu 
tions and groups; (6) the grants of millions of dollars b 
private foundations for the promotion of education; (7) the 
death, at the age of 92, of John Dewey, the educational philos+ 
opher whose ideas had exerted wide influence on education in 
the United States and in some foreign countries; (8) the passing 
of a new G.I. Bill of Rights for veterans of the Korean wa 
with educational provisions estimated as costing $1,000,000,00¢ 
a year; (9) the shift-in emphasis from the attack on publi¢ 
education to the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural organization and to the teaching about the United Na 
tions; (10) the eruption of a controversy regarding the place off 
the private, including the parochial, school in the United States 
(11) the growing concern of educators and laymen with the 
question of the teaching of moral and spiritual values in the 
public school; and (12) U.S. supreme court decisions upholding 
the dismissal of school personnel for spreading subversive prop 
aganda, approving the release of pupils to attend religious 
classes away from the public school and denying an attempt td 
invalidate the reading, without comments, of portions of tha 
Old Testament in the public schools. 

Statistics——The annual enrolment estimate by the office off 
education of the Federal Security agency, for the school te 
commencing in the fall of 1952, was as follows: elementar 
schools and kindergartens, 26,064,000, a rise of 1,596,000 oven 
the previous year; high schools, 6,263,000, a total of 95,0008 
more than in 1951-52; colleges and universities, 2,150,000, 4 
decline of 75,000. The complete enrolment, 34,693,000, which 
also comprised the private and nursing schools, represented the 
highest figure in history, according to the office. Other federal 
statistics of interest and significance included the estimate o 
the need of at least 158,000 additional teachers to instruct 
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Above, left: SCALE MODEL CLASSROOM at Stanford university, Stanford, 
Calif., in a school building laboratory widely used by visiting school boards 
in 1952. Displays, furnished by more than 60 U.S. firms, included ventilat- 
ing units, lighting, desks, chairs and acoustic materials 


Above, right: SENIOR CITIZENS GROUP of Pasadena, Calif., participating in 
a 1952 discussion program called ‘‘World Affairs Are Your Affairs,’’ sponsored 
by the Fund for Adult Education of the Ford foundation 


Left: FIELD TRIP for teachers being trained under U.N. auspices in 1952 
to help peoples of backward nations. The group, studying at Patzcuaro, Mex., 
comprised teachers of nine western hemisphere nations i 


Below: TEMPORARY PARTITIONS forming four classrooms in the audito- 
rium of a secondary school in a suburb of Oklahoma City, Okla. Overcrowd- 
ing in many U.S. schools in 1952 was highlighted in this area where enrol- 
ment was swelled by expansion of a near-by air force base il 
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record number of pupils, and the revelation that the United 
States spent $6 less per pupil in the public schools during 
1950-51 than during 1949-50. 

The U.S. census bureau reported in June that, of the 87,675,- 
ooo persons of the population of the age of 25 and above, 7 of 
every 10 had completed elementary school, 1 of every 3 had 
been graduated from high school and 1 of 16 had obtained a 
college diploma. These data, compiled during the 1950 census, 
indicated that the people of the United States possessed more 
schooling than ever before, according to the bureau. 

A survey by the New York Times in March disclosed that 
about 60% of the Catholic children of compulsory school age 
were attending parochial schools—3,035,033 in elementary 
schools and 611,123 in high schools. Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities were reported as having an enrolment of more than 
350,000. The combined enrolment of 4,000,000 below college 
level marked a rise of more than 35% during the past ten years. 
According to the Official Catholic Directory, a total of 1,545,220 
public-school children were receiving religious instruction in 
released time classes under Catholic auspices. This publication 
also stated that the over-all figure of Catholic students on all 
levels of religious instruction, both in Catholic and public 
institutions, was 5,141,251. 

In May, the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States released statistics on Protestant day schools. 
Whereas in 1937 there were 115,580 pupils in 2,054 schools, the 
year 1951-52 found a total of 187,292 in 2,904 schools, an in- 
crease of 61% during 15 years. The leading denominations spon- 
soring day schools were the Lutheran and Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists. 

Also in May, Torah Umesorah, a national society for the 
establishment and promotion of Jewish day schools, reported the 
existence of 148 Jewish day schools, 21 of them on the high 
school level, throughout the United States. This organization 
estimated the full enrolment as about 30,000. As in the cases of 
the other denominations, the number of schools and the attend- 
ance had increased markedly during the past decade. 

Financially, education benefited from private foundations by 
many millions of dollars. The largest sums for 1951 were con- 
tributed by the Ford foundation ($22,331,736) and the General 
Education board ($14,352,666). 

Federal Participation in Education.—Following his custom 
of previous years, Pres. Harry S. Truman urged congress in his 
State of the Union message in January to begin the “long- 
deferred program of federal aid to education—to help the states 
meet the present crisis in the operation of our schools.” He also 
suggested that the government “help with the construction of 
schools in areas where they are critically needed because of the 
defense effort.” At the same time, he stressed that “we urgently 
need to train more doctors and other health personnel, through 
aid to medical education.” Nevertheless, the national legislative 
body undertook little or no action to provide funds for the 
improvement of education in those states which had difficulty 
with financing their school programs. On the positive side, con- 
gress passed in July a new G.I. Bill of Rights which would 
furnish to veterans of the Korean war the benefits of higher 
education. (See VETERANS ADMINISTRATION [U.S.].) In its 
approval of the constitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico in May, congress stipulated that no state funds be expended 
on “elementary education established under nongovernmental 
auspices.” Neither the bill to provide scholarship aid to college 
students who were needy but able nor the bill to apply the 
funds from offshore coastal lands for school purposes received 
favourable congressional attention. Other action by the govern- 
ment in behalf of education included the easing in March of 
the building controls on school projects and the grant, an- 
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nounced in April, of $122,740,302 during the fiscal year end 
June 30, 1951, to schools located in areas congested by fedei} 
defense activities. 
Elementary and Secondary Education.—That the pupils, 
the public schools of the United States were not getting, on fi} 
whole, as good an education as they should have been receival 
was evident from the results of a survey published by the 1} 
York Times in January. Based on reports from state com 
sioners of education, statements by correspondents of the ne j 
paper and interviews with educators, this survey, in the words} 
Benjamin Fine, education editor, revealed that “over the natia| 
3,500,000 elementary and high school children—one out of eig 
pupils in the public schools—are suffering an impaired edud 
tion because of inadequate facilities.” Contributing in a lam 
measure to this situation were the prevalent teacher shorta 
especially in the elementary schools; the unprecedented enr}} 
ments; the impact of inflation on the budgets of the boards }} 
education all over the country, with the result that funds we} 
not sufficient for teachers’ salaries and educational facilities; ti 
shortage of steel and other critical materials used in the defe | 
program, with the consequence that new school constructi 
lagged far behind current and future needs; and the continui| 
attacks by certain individuals and groups on the public school 
The ‘most hopeful aspect” of this survey was the organizati| 
of more than 5,000 citizens’ groups in all parts of the coun 
for the purpose of supporting public education. Much the sanij 
conditions were discovered in a check of 25 major cities in tif 
same number of states at the time schools opened in the fall. _ 
In the area of curriculum there were several interesting G} 
velopments. The commissioners of education of the northeastef 
states—New England, New York and New Jersey—presented | 
a report, “Education for Citizenship,” a plan for improving t} 
teaching of citizenship in elementary and high schools. The Nd 
York state legislature passed a law requiring public and privali 
high schools, as well as state teachers colleges, to teach {| 
effect of habit-forming narcotic drugs. In September, the boal 
of regents of the state of New York introduced a new Americd 
history syllabus for public high schools which altered the a 
proach from a topical to a chronological one and which plac 
more emphasis on the colonial and constitutional periods. 
The debate on the achievements of elementary and high scho 
pupils continued as in previous years. A questionnaire survey 
business executives by the Commerce and Industry Associati¢ 
of New York disclosed much dissatisfaction with the abiliti 
of high school students and graduates in spelling, arithmetic ai 
writing. On the other hand, an 18-month study of the Pasadeni 
Calif., city school system, prompted by the wMely publicizd 
dismissal of Superintendent Willard Goslin in 1950, indicatd 
that the citizenry was on the whole satisfied with the results 4 
the newer educational practices and felt that the children wef 
learning adequately the fundamental subjects. | 
A controversy, which reminded some of the national debali 
following the disagreement between Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt a 
Francis Cardinal Spellman on the question of state subsidies { 
parochial schools, erupted early in April as a result of remarl 
by Pres. James B. Conant of Harvard university. Addressi 
the conference of the American Association of School Admiw 
istrators in Boston, Conant called for the extension of pubil 
secondary education to encompass the nation’s entire high scho} 
population. Several comments of his regarding the privai 
school aroused considerable adverse comment and inspired mart 
defenses by those who upheld his views. Typical of his attitua 
toward the place and function of the private, and inferential 
the parochial, school in American education was the statement 
“The greater the proportion of our youth who attend indd 
pendent schools, the greater the threat to our democratic unity 
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i\Vhen it became clear that Conant’s sentiments had struck re- 
ponsive chords among school administrators and other educa- 
ors, proponents of the private school began to issue statements 
jefending nonpublic education in the form of newspaper re- 
j2ases, letters to the editor, articles, editorials and leaflets. The 
jpposition to Conant came largely from the National Catholic 
jducational association, non-Catholic private schools and sec- 
Jar independent schools. However, no serious signs of acrimony 


jay religious denomination. Many cities and states issued syllabi 
aid teachers in teaching secular moral values in the ele- 
jientary and secondary schools. 


)} Higher Education.—As in recent years, the colleges and uni- 
4) serious financial crisis, caused principally by the inflationary 
ston and the decline in income and enrolment. A survey of 
oo independent liberal arts institutions by the New York Times 
Hisclosed late in May that 50% of these colleges were operat- 
fig on a deficit, that many were close to bankruptcy, and that 
die curtailment of educational services was widely prevalent. 
Ha spite of a vigorous campaign to raise funds among alumni, 
fusiness corporations, foundations and other sources, it did not 
spear that the colleges and universities would be able to solve 
! eir financial difficulties with any degree of success. No less 
jnan 80% of the institutions covered in the New York Times 
Garvey maintained that it was far more difficult to raise money 
{: this time than it was during the previous year. To meet this 
aisis, a number of well-known institutions resorted to increases 
4, tuition fees. 

# There were also other measures to safeguard the financial 


jatus of higher education. The University of Rochester com- 


jitional college of arts and science on a single campus. Groups 
if independent colleges in New York, Virginia, Texas, Indiana, 
jhio and about 15 other states formed co-operative organiza- 


tons to obtain more money from industry and business corpora- 


if 


ge larger gifts during 1952 were a grant of $7,000,000 by the 
eneral Education board to Emory university of Georgia for 
1e development of a graduate school, and one of $5,000,000 by 
‘ie Old Dominion foundation to Yale university for the develop- 
jent of the liberal arts program and related purposes. 

§ The passage by congress of the new G.I. Bill of Rights ap- 
geared as a boon to many colleges and universities. However, 
ficcording to a survey by the New York Times in July, many 
aders in higher education feared that the direct-payment pro- 
‘sions, under which the veteran rather than the Veterans ad- 
inistration pays the college for tuition, would favour the 
shools charging low tuition rates. On the other hand, Earl J. 
IcGrath, U.S. commissioner of education, stated publicly his 
Hoinion that there would be no material change in the normal 
jistribution of students between private and public institutions. 
f Another significant issue facing higher education during the 
joar was the status of the athletes. The startling disclosures in 
‘951 of the West Point cheating scandal, the subsidies paid to 
Jarsity players in many colleges and universities and the pre- 
i-rangement or “‘fixing” of basketball games were at the bottom 
Jf the wave of reform which swept the administration of col- 
ge athletics all over the nation, The new year began with the 


UNDERGRADUATES of Columbia university at the Barnard college dormitories 
during one of a number of ‘“‘panty raids’? that took place at U.S. colleges in 
the spring of 1952. Object of the raids was to invade the girls’ dormitories 
and collect lingerie as souvenirs 


publication of recommendations by a special committee of col- 
lege presidents under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education. This committee, headed by Pres. John A. Hannah of 
Michigan State college, East Lansing, offered an athletic code 
which would change radically many of the practices long tradi- 
tional in college sports. The new recommendations included the 
abolition of all postseason contests, the discontinuance of the 
use of freshmen on varsity teams and the granting of scholar- 
ships strictly on the basis of the educational ability and needs 
of the student. This move brought forth a quick response by the 
National Collegiate Athletic association to the effect that, while 
the philosophy and the general objectives of the presidents’ 
committee were most laudatory, it did not agree with several 
of the key suggestions. However, on Feb. 16, the executive com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education voted to accept 
the presidents’ new code with but minor reservations. This 
action constituted a repudiation of the counterrecommendations 
by the National Collegiate Athletic association. Nevertheless, 
it did not appear that the new athletics control program would 
solve all the evils of excessive emphasis on college sports. Later 
that month, two important accrediting organizations, the Mid- 
dle States and the New England Associations of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, labelled the proposals of the American 
Council on Education as ‘“‘unpracticable,’ maintaining that they 
lacked police powers to enforce the proposed regulations. 

The question of academic freedom came under consideration 
in several important instances during 1952. Dismissals of in- 
structors at Fairmont State college, W.Va., and the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, on the alleged grounds of liberal po- 
litical views, did not result in reinstatements after hearings and 
lawsuits. The former case, in fact, led to the dismissal of the 
college’s president and the resignation of a dean and three fac- 
ulty members. At Talladega college in Alabama, the board of 
trustees requested the resignation of the president and _ his 
entire administration after a three-year campaign by students, 
alumni and faculty. The transfer of a dean to teaching duties 
at Queens college in New York city gave rise to charges of out- 
side pressure and infringement upon academic freedom. 

With reference to the question of deferment of college stu- 
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dents from the draft, the Educational Policies commission of 
the National Education association and the American Council on 
Education issued a joint report in January under the title, ‘““Edu- 
cation and National Security.” The educators presented a three- 
fold plan to obtain the temporary deferment of students in 
order to allow them to complete their college work prior to 
entering upon their military service. This suggestion, however, 
caused considerable criticism to be hurled at its authors on the 
part of persons who suspected a request for special privileges 
for education. Also in January, the Association of American 
Colleges petitioned congress to defeat the prograin of universal 
military training which was under consideration. An announce- 
ment by Selective Service headquarters revealed that 39% of 
the 20,000 students who took the draft deferment tests in Dec. 
1951 failed to qualify. 

Other developments in higher education were as follows: the 
availability of numerous positions for the 1952 graduates; the 
expansion of the facilities of medical colleges; the admission of 
a freshman class of 7,381 for the academic year of 1951-52, the 
largest group in the recent history of medical education; the 
proposal by a committee of educators, headed by Dean Emeritus 
Harry J. Carman of Columbia university, for reforms in the 
educational program of premedical students; the dwindling en- 
rolment in schools of nursing, as shown by a New York Times 
survey in March; the recommendation in April by the American 
Council on Education for Journalism that future journalists be 
given a broad general education rather than narrow vocational 
training in the junior colleges; the tendency noted in March by 
a New York Times survey that the programs of the colleges 
stressed the natural and applied sciences, as well as professional 
subjects, and that fewer students were enrolled in the liberal 
arts subjects; the wave of student pranks and riots, all highly 
publicized, during the spring at campuses all over the country; 
the availability of scholarships for 1 in every 20 students, 
according to an announcement by the U.S. office of education; 
the presence of more than 30,000 foreign students, a record 
number, at U.S. institutions of higher learning; the initiation 
of an experiment in 11 colleges, under the auspices of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, to improve 
undergraduate programs through greater faculty participation 
in the planning; and the admission by a former assistant U.S. 
commissioner of education that the government was practically 
helpless to close the fraudulent “educational” institutions which 
offer degrees for “correspondence courses.” 

The Teacher Situation.—The serious teacher shortage con- 
tinued as in previous years. According to a survey in April by 
the National Education association, there were 32,443 new 
teaching graduates to meet the need for a minimum of 160,000 
teachers in the elementary schools. On the high school level, the 
situation was better, with a supply of 62,692 candidates for 
50,000 vacancies. 

Several efforts were made to improve the education of teach- 
ers. Harvard university formulated a co-operative plan to en- 
able the graduates of 21 eastern colleges to prepare themselves 
for teaching in the public schools and to obtain a master’s degree 
in education. Funds for this purpose were provided by the Ford 
foundation’s fund for the advancement of education. This 
foundation also allotted $2,000,000 for 400 fellowships for high 
school teachers to expand their backgrounds in the liberal arts. 
A third project, a year of internship following the sequence 
of four years’ work in general education, was offered to the 
state of Arkansas, This plan evoked much criticism from the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, which 
maintained that with the aid of large sums of money the foun- 
dation was interfering unwarrantedly with the established pro- 
cedures of teacher training. 


Adult Education.—In September, the National Educat}| 
association reported the results of a national study of pub 
school and public community-college activities in adult edul 
tion in communities of 2,500 and over. The total of 4,744,2 
students represented an increase of 1,744,256 in the past fe 
years. Among the other interesting developments were 
presentation of a series of radio programs, “The Jefferson} 
Heritage,” by the National Association of Educational Brog| 
casters; the granting of television channels to educational ing| 
tutions and organizations; the publication of the 54-voluy 
“Great Books of the Western World” under the editorship }j 
Robert M. Hutchins and Mortimer J. Adler; and the passing} 
a congressional resolution in May setting up a committee} 
investigate the extent to which immoral, obscene and otherv 
offensive books, magazines and comic books were being maj 
available to the public by the mails or other means. | 

Race and Religion.—All eyes were focused in January on j 
U.S. supreme court, which was to have ruled on the consti| 
tionality of the segregation of the races in education. Howey 
the court delayed action then and again in October, but it a 
nounced that hearings would take place in December. In act) 
practice, segregation was being modified in some localities @ 
upheld in others. Negro students were admitted to the gradu 
school of the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, and to 
dental college of the University of Texas, Austin. The policy 
segregation was discontinued in the schools of Alamogor 
N.M.., and Cairo, Ill. In Delaware, the court of chancery orde 
the admission of Negro pupils to white schools in two col 
munities where the facilities were unequal for the two racd 
while in Baltimore the school board voted to allow some Neg 
boys to enter the Polytechnic institute. Unfavourable incides} 
regarding the breakdown of.segregation took place in Virgi } 
where the federal court upheld the state laws for separ 
schools; in Tennessee, where the state supreme court refused 
hand down a decision as to whether the segregation laws wd 
unconstitutional; in Florida, where the state supreme court df 
missed the pleas of Negroes for admittance to the University 
Florida, Gainesville; and in South Carolina, where the fede 
circuit court reaffirmed an earlier decision that separate schol 
are constitutional. Governors Herman Talmadge of Georgia a 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina threatened to close all 
public schools of their respective states if the U.S. suprei 
court should rule against segregation. On the whole, it y 
apparent that, while there was still much resistance to the d 
continuance of the system of segregated schools in the soul 
definite change in attitude was in evidence; and, in any eve} 


the pressure to end racial discrimination in education did res 
in vast improvements in Negro education. 

The year 1952 saw two important decisions handed down 
the U.S. supreme court regarding the problem of religion al 
the public schools. On March 3, by a six-to-three vote the co 
declared, in the case of Doremus and Klein v. The Board | 
Education of the Borough of Hawthorne and the State of N! 
Jersey, that the state statute providing for the reading withe 
comment of passages from the Old Testament each school 4 
was constitutional. A similar vote by the court on April 
ruled, in the case of Zorach and Gluck v. The Board of Edue 
tion of the City of New York, that the practice of releasi 
public school pupils to attend religious classes outside the sche 
buildings and grounds was similarly in consonance with 
spirit of the U.S. constitution. 

Communism and Academic Freedom.—Reports from vail 
ous parts of the country indicated the prevalence of attacks 
the public schools and the teaching profession throughout t 
year. In a majority of cases there were charges of allegt 
subversive, Communistic or un-American teachings in textboo | 
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According to Benjamin Fine’s summary of a New York Times 


nation-wide survey in May, “A growing censorship of school 


and college textbooks in this country is causing America’s lead- 
ing educators serious concern.” Success in repudiating charges of 
subversion crowned the efforts of Sarah Lawrence college 
(Bronxville, N.Y.) and the Scarsdale (N.Y.) public schools. 
After a controversy of three months’ duration, the board of edu- 
cation of Englewood (N.J.) adopted the state regulations regard- 
‘ing the selection of textbooks to replace the local rule which 
put responsibility for the selection of books with alleged propa- 
ganda passages on the individual teacher. Yale university re- 
} jected accusations of harbouring Communists on its faculty by 
pissuing a detailed report by a special alumni committee. A rup- 
)ture almost developed between the American Legion and the 
) National Education association after the publication in the 
former organization’s magazine of an article which accused the 
association of engaging in subversive educational activities. The 
irift was breached in August when the convention of the Ameri- 
«can Legion passed a resolution commending the N.E.A.’s efforts 
in behalf of Americanism. During the same month, the N.E.A. 
stated in a report that academic freedom must be perpetuated in 
order to resist the menace of Communism and that the public- 
‘school system was “‘democracy’s greatest gift to civilization.” 
Early in March, the U.S. supreme court upheld the constitu- 
# tional status of New York state’s Feinberg law, a measure de- 
jjsigned to remove from public-school positions all teachers and 
other employees who spread disloyal or subversive doctrines. 
This decision, which was opposed by three of the judges, pro- 
vided the legal precedent against Communists in the school sys- 
tem. As a result of the refusal of some teachers to answer the 
questions of the U.S. senate internal security subcommittee, the 
@New York city board of education dismissed six teachers in 
October. Likewise, for not co-operating with the senators re- 


}three professors of the city’s municipal colleges were suspended. 
‘The most startling development during the subcommittee’s in- 
Iivestigation was the testimony of Bella V. Dodd, formerly a 
#member of the Communist party’s national executive committee, 
ito the effect that there were about 1,500 Communists among the 
} 1,000,000 teachers in the United States, many of them in the 
Heastern colleges. According to the witness, the influence of these 
persons was far out of proportion to their actual numbers. 
sOther actions against Communists included the passing of a 
Gresolution in August by the American Federation of Teachers 
| jnot to defend any teachers who had been proved to be members 
Jof the Communist party, and the decision by the trustees of 
Columbia not to tolerate an avowed Communist on the faculty. 
4The National Education association, while suggesting that Amer- 
fiican schools teach about communism and other types of totali- 
‘itarianism, reaffirmed its stand against the employment of Com- 
‘munists as teachers. On the other hand, the American Civil 
yLiberties union announced its opposition to any prohibition of 
ithe appointment or retention of teachers who held Communist 
for fascist views. 

4 International Educational Relations.—The annual report of 
ithe Institute of International Education revealed increases in 
‘the numbers of foreign students in the U.S. and American stu- 
tdents abroad. The institute spent $8,000,000 in 1951 on ex- 
change scholarship and travel grants for about 4,000 individ- 
duals. The U.S. state department announced in September that 
800 Iranian students would attend U.S. colleges under the terms 
of a new agreement. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Jorganization (U.N.E.S.C.O.) went ahead on the projects it had 
thorganized during the past few years. Among the new develop- 
+ments were an intergovernmental customs agreement to set aside 
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import duties on books, newspapers, educational films and other 
cultural and scientific materials necessary for the advancement 
of education; the approval of Spain, Libya and Nepal as mem- 
bers; and the sponsoring of a conference between German and 
American historians for the purpose of improving history 
instruction in both countries. 

The U.S. department of state revealed in September that 
1,257 Americans received appointments to study, teach or carry 
on research projects in 20 countries under the provisions of the 
Fulbright act. In June, the U.S. initiated the Point Four pro- 
gram in Ethiopia with an agreement to establish there an Im- 
perial Ethiopian College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts to 
be associated with the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
college. Foreign informational services outside the capital were 
ordered closed in February by the Iranian cabinet. A new inter- 
national teachers’ organization, the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession, was formed in August 
at Copenhagen, Den., by amalgamation of three existing bodies. 

World Trends.—There were numerous events of interest and 
significance during the year in many countries. The minister of 
education in British Columbia, Can., opposed the plan to in- 
tegrate the Catholic schools into the public educational system. 
Student disorders and strikes over political issues took place 
in Argentina, Cuba, Venezuela and Peru. The minister of edu- 
cation in Ecuador suspended several teachers of the Central 
Technical college of Quito for allegedly delivering inflammatory 
Communist lectures against ‘Yankee imperialism.” The Argen- 
tine government approved the autobiography of Eva Peron, the 
president’s wife, as a basic text in some school courses. To 
increase the teaching of nationalism in the schools, the gov- 
ernor of Buenos Aires recommended the exclusion of the writ- 
ings of Mark Twain, Walt Whitman, Benjamin Franklin, Jacob 
and Wilhelm Grimm, Friedrich von Schiller, I. S. Turgeney, 
Robert Browning and other non-Argentine writers. 

The American College of Louvain, Belg., which had been 
closed since 1939, reopened in September. The Netherlands goy- 
ernment announced in January that the universities would offer 
courses to prepare students to help underdeveloped nations. 
Reports from west Germany indicated that the America Houses 
and reading rooms were evoking favourable responses from the 
German public. According to some observers, this was one sign 
of the growth of democratic sentiment. The opposition by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in Spain to the government’s plan to 
reform the high school system was not supported by the Vati- 
can. The Communist party of Yugoslavia intensified its propa- 
ganda efforts and organized a campaign to rid the press and the 
universities of western ideas. In the U.S.S.R., Latin was rein- 
troduced into the middle schools after an absence of many 
years from the secondary curriculum. The anti-U.S. propaganda 
in the press and the schools was stepped up at various times 
during the year. 

The Egyptian government reopened in February the Fuad I 
university of Cairo after a two-month discontinuance of classes 
resulting from student demonstrations and disorders. The coun- 
cil of Ulemas, or religious scholars, of Egypt’s Al Azhar uni- 
versity declared authoritatively that coeducation was immoral, 
but there was no action by the government to discontinue the 
practice. Student agitations of a political nature against France 
took place in May in Cambodia. The Syrian government pro- 
moted nationalism by decreeing that all youth groups must rid 
themselves of non-Syrian associations. In Israel, the Hebrew 
university-Hadassah medical school awarded 62 medical de- 
grees, its first graduation class in medicine. The Israeli ele- 
mentary schools, severely affected by the economic crisis, were 
forced to curtail their programs. 

The countries behind the “iron curtain” paid increased atten- 
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tion to the communization of the schools. The authorities of 
east Germany carried on a campaign to purge schools and public 
libraries of “undesirable” books. Much stress was laid during 
1952 on the military training of east German youth. From 
Czechoslovakia came reports that the Communist leaders were 
considering the revision, for the third time in three years, of 
primary and secondary textbooks to bring them up to date with 
the current ideological changes. In Communist China there were 
campaigns against illiteracy, purges of prominent educators, 
programs of thorough indoctrination from the nursery to the 
university, and antiforeign, especially anti-U.S., propaganda. 
(W. W. BN.) 

Canada.—A report issued in 1952 showed the percentages of 
total revenue spent by each province on education, as follows: 
Newfoundland, 22.5; Nova Scotia, 25.8; New Brunswick, 20; 
Prince Edward Island, 19.1; Quebec, 17.2; Ontario, 24.8; Mani- 
toba, 16.4; Saskatchewan, 15.8; Alberta, 19.9; British Colum- 
bia, 16.9. The Canadian Education association made a survey 
which revealed that new schools valued at a minimum of $78,- 
000,000 would have to be built annually to keep pace with school 
enrolments. Although assured that by 1955 Canada would be 
short 25,000 teachers and 1,000 schools unless there was federal 
aid to education, the house of commons voted 78 to 23 on 
April 21 against a resolution calling for federal educational 
grants to all provinces to equalize educational opportunity. It 
was the second time the commons had rejected such a pro- 
posal. By September the problem entered another stage when 
the Canadian school trustees’ association launched a two-year 
research project to discover how much federal aid was needed 
for education, where it was needed and how it could be dis- 
tributed. Many educational problems were highlighted by the 
reports that there were acute teacher shortages in Newfound- 
land, that Saskatchewan had to enrol 800 study supervisors to 
help overcome its teacher shortage, that Ontario was offering 
special inducements to high school students who would take 
short courses to teach the elementary grades where enrolment 
was increasing at the rate of 35,000 per year. After meeting 
Premier Maurice L. Duplessis’ demand that a Quebec commis- 
sion be appointed to apply the grants to Quebec universities 
voted at the 1951 session of parliament, a demand that had 
delayed all the grants, the federal government distributed $6,- 
900,000 to more than go higher-education bodies across the na- 
tion. The new money, however, barely enabled most of the re- 
cipients to beat their mushrooming costs, and little was left for 
urgently needed expansions and improvements. (Gy Eye) 

United Kingdom.—In Aug. 1952 the dispute between the 
Durham county council and the teachers’ and other professional 
bodies’ associations, which began in Nov. 1950—when the coun- 
cil formally declared that every teacher in its employment 
should be a member of a trade union—was ended after recourse 
was had to arbitration. The council had previously conceded 
that their professional employees need not as a condition of 
employment belong to a trade union or professional organiza- 
tion, but had demanded that applications for extended sick 
benefits by such employees should be made through a trade 
union or professional organization. The arbitrators recommended 
the withdrawal of this rule, and the council agreed to do so. 

In May the first experimental television program for schools 
was transmitted by the B.B.C. (British Broadcasting corpora- 
tion). Six secondary schools in Middlesex took part in the 
experiment, which lasted four weeks, 20 programs being trans- 
mitted. Immediately after each program the pupils’ reactions 
were elicited by B.B.C. and education officials, and there were 
later more follow-up investigations. First impressions were that 
television had much to offer if confined to topics, places and 
experiences which could not be easily presented by conventional 
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classroom methods. The 18-in. screen—the largest used—wai 
declared to be too small. 

Following the three months’ “stand-still” order prohibiti 
the start of new school-building projects, issued in Oct. 195 
the minister of education announced in February the closure o 
the 1951-52 educational building program and the decision t 
compile a revised 1952-53 program from the balance of t 
1951-52 and the existing 1952-53 programs. The total value o 
this was to be about the same as that of the original progra 
All effort was to be concentrated on providing places in prima 
and secondary schools to meet the increased school populatio 
and the needs of new housing estates, and in technical instit 
tions to provide facilities for the more essential industries. 

In October the first permanent school of remedial gymnastic 
and recreational therapy in Great Britain was opened at Waka 
field, Yorkshire. | 

In February the government announced that, despite rumour 
to the contrary, it did not intend to shorten the period of com 
pulsory school attendance (i.e., 5 to 15 years). In April 
minister of education relaxed the rule that candidates below 
age of 16 might not take the examination for the general cer 
tificate of education. From 1953 on, younger pupils could b 
entered provided their head teachers would certify that it wal 
educationally desirable for them to do so and that they migh} 
reasonably be expected to pass. In September King George} 
Jubilee trust announced that it would conduct a survey of : 
influences affecting young people from the time they enteret 
primary school until the age of 20. | 
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F Farmers in the U.S. in 1952 produced a record suppl} 
£05: of more than 165,000,000 cases (24 doz. each) of chicke 
eggs. Varying consumption estimates were at a new high leve 
of 406 to 412 eggs per person, compared with only 397 in 195| 
and an anticipated 390 to 400 in 1953. There were 423,000,00 
potential layers, hens and pullets, on farms at the beginning o 
the year. However, egg prices during the spring were dow 
18%, compared with the same months of 1951, and reached 
low of 34 cents per dozen to producers in May, a level s# 
unsatisfactory in relation to costs that farmers decreased b 
7% the number of chickens raised for laying-flock replace 
ment; hence the anticipated smaller production and higher price 
in 1953. The surplus situation changed rather abruptly with th 
abnormally hot weather of June and July over much of th 
country, lowering egg quality as well as numbers. The sul 
stantial price rise which followed carried the average price t 
producers to nearly 49 cents per dozen in September but di 
not reach the 55 cents per dozen of 1951. The autumn perio 
was one of record lay, 4% more than 1951 and 22% above aver 
age. Storage stocks of shell eggs were 2,160,000 cases in Sep 
tember, compared with a very low level, 1,615,000 cases, a yea 
earlier and an average for 1941-50 of 5,320,000 cases. 

Egg price-support programs, which since the beginning d 
World War IT had cost the government more than $200,000,000 
were largely liquidated. Shell egg grades were revised effectiy 
July 1, 1952. An egg purchase program, which was terminate# 
in June, involved only 226,000 cases to be delivered to tk 
school lunch program. Export of eggs in the shell increased i 
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Big5i-52 to 37, 558,000 doz. (20,951,000 doz. in 1950-51), 
4whereas the export of dried eggs, mostly from Commodity 
Credit corporation stocks, declined to 21,342,000 lb. from 
948,607,000 Ib. in 1950-51. 

4 World egg production failed to show any significant increase 
in 1951 over the previous year, and 1952 may have shown some 
@cutback in production, particularly in those areas emphasizing 
fcommercial production for export. However, larger autumn pro- 
induction was anticipated in the United Kingdom. Hatching eggs 
yiwere exempted by Brazil from import licence. fs I, 1%.) 


rE t An independent kingdom of northeast Africa, Egypt is 
f £yp * bounded north by the Mediterranean. south by the 
#Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, east by Israel and the Red sea, west by 
nmCyrenaica and the Sahara. Area: 386,110 sq.mi. Pop.: (1947 
census) 19,038,529; (mid-1951 est.) 20,729,000. Language: 
mainly Arabic (97%), with minorities speaking Greek, Italian, 
*Armenian, etc. Religion: Moslem (mainly Sunni) 91.4%; Chris- 
ftian (mainly Copt) 8.19%; Jewish 0.4%. Chief towns (pop., 
1947 census): Cairo (cap., 2,100,506); Alexandria (925,081); 
hPort Said (178,432); Tanta (139,965); Mahalla el-Kubra (115,- 
4500); Suez (108,250); Mansura (102,709). Rulers in 1952: 
King Farouk I; infant king Ahmed Fuad II with a three-mem- 
‘ber regency council (from July 26); Prince Mohammed Abd el- 
iMoneim, sole regent (from Oct. 13). Prime ministers in 1952: 
Mustafa el-Nahas, Aly Maher (from Jan. 27), Ahmed Naguib 
* Hilaly (from March 1), Hussein Sirry (from July 2), Ahmed 
@Naguib Hilaly (from July 20), Aly Maher (from July 23), and 
4 Maj. Gen. Mohammed Neaeub (q.v.) (from Sept. 7). 

~ History. —The year 1952 began under the shadow of the 
icontinuing conflict with Great Britain. The conflict, which had 
Sentered its most serious stage after the unilateral denunciation 
jof the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936 by the Egyptian govern- 
Hment on Oct. 27, 1951, was engaging the serious attention of 
(both governments at the beginning of the year. In the canal zone 
violence increased, and a rumour that the British were intend- 
ving to appeal to other maritime powers to help in keeping open 
jthe canal provoked from Egypt a solemn warning to the govern- 
“ments of the United States, France, Norway and the Nether- 
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FORMER KING FAROUK (right) and former Queen Narriman (second, left) 
vacationing in Capri after Farouk abdicated the Egyptian throne in favour of 
his infant son, Ahmed Fuad, July 26, 1952 


lands that such assistance would be regarded as an “unfriendly 
acta 

On Jan. 26 serious riots occurred in the capital. At first anti- 
British, the riots became antiforeign and anti-Jewish before 
evening when King Farouk called upon the army to restore 
order. There were about 60 deaths, including the Canadian trade 
commissioner and a number of prominent British residents. 
Many important buildings were destroyed or damaged, among 
them Shepheard’s hotel, the British-owned Turf club, the French 
chamber of commerce and the Swedish and Lebanese legations; 
15 states subsequently protested to the Egyptian government. 

Meanwhile the king dismissed the Wafd government, and on 
Jan. 27 Aly Maher formed a cabinet of Independents which re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of both houses of parliament. 
Aly Maher sought to bring about a united front of all parties. 
He set up an all-party committee on Anglo-Egyptian relations, 
laid great stress upon the maintenance of order, and attacked 
the economic grounds of popular discontent by ordering price 
cuts in such basic commodities as sugar and paraffin. He re- 
iterated the demand for Egypt’s “national aspirations’ but ex- 
pressed willingness to discuss the proposal for a four-power 
middle east command which had been made at the beginning of 
the period of crisis. Abd el-Fattah Amr, in London for the 
funeral of King George VI, saw the British foreign secretary, 
and preparations were made for a resumption of Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations. 

On March 1, however, Aly Maher resigned because, it was 
believed, of disputes in the cabinet about a proposal to pro- 
rogue parliament during the negotiations. His successor was 
Hilaly, who took office with a cabinet composed of Independents 
and one Wafdist on March 1. Parliament was prorogued for one 
month, Fuad al-Awal university was closed and great emphasis 
was laid upon the elimination of corruption from public life. 
Hilaly had been expelled from the Wafd in Noy. 1951, after 
giving evidence against one of the party’s leaders, and cor- 
ruption was its most vulnerable issue. Thus his term of office, 
which lasted until June 29, was dominated by that party’s 
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CARTOON by Sweigert published in the San Francisco Chronicle in 1952 


hostility to him. His single Wafdist supporter was expelled 
and he was attacked for betraying Egypt’s national interests 
and for “tyranny.” Counterattacking, Hilaly accused the Watd 
of using the ‘national aspirations” as a means to power, placed 
Fuad Serag ed-Din, its second most important leader, under 
house arrest and continued with his investigations of official 
corruption. Negotiations with Great Britain were resumed and 
the situation in the canal zone steadily improved, but the 
publication on April 2 of the Sudan draft constitution caused 
resentment in Cairo. Meanwhile the energetic prosecution of the 
corruption investigations was making powerful enemies for the 
prime minister, whose resignation at the end of June was fol- 
lowed by 48 hours of confused political manoeuvring. 

On July 2 this was ended when Hussein Sirry became prime 
minister for the fourth time at the head of a cabinet of Inde- 
pendents. Sirry resigned, without explanation, on July 20 and 
was replaced by Hilaly, whose cabinet included the provocative 
appointment of the king’s brother-in-law as minister of war. 

During the night of July 23 there occuried a dramatic coup 
d’état, under the direction of Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib, the 
consequence of which was to put all the institutions of modern 
Egypt into the melting pot. General Naguib was a hero of the 
Palestine war, and his election as president of the Cairo Offi- 
cers’ club had been regarded as a sign of the discontent of 
the younger officers. The military seized a number of important 
points in the capital, including the broadcasting station, from 
which at 7 A.M. General Naguib announced that the army had 
taken control “to force a return to constitutional life and 
to purge the army of corrupt elements.” His declaration that 
the army had no intention of interfering in politics was of 
necessity soon to be falsified. He proclaimed himself com- 
mander in chief and Maher succeeded Hilaly as prime minister 
with another cabinet of Independents. On July 26 the new regime 
demanded and obtained the abdication of King Farouk, who 
sailed from Alexandria the same day for Italy. His infant son 
was proclaimed king as Ahmed Fuad II, and a three-member 
council of regency appointed. 

The extent of popular discontent with the old order was re- 
flected in the general enthusiasm for General Naguib. All 
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parties hastened to acclaim his actions. Mustafa el-Nahas, thi 
Wafd leader, whose most important rival had gone with the ab 
dication. flew back from a European holiday to greet the gen 
eral and subsequently declared that tyranny had been extermill 
nated. But it quickly became clear that other, and perhapi| 
less generally welcome, changes were in contemplation. Thy 
titles of pasha and bey were abolished, and the inquiry int 
scandals in respect of armaments was reopened under the charg 
of the original general prosecutor, Mohammed Azmi. He ha 
previously been removed by the Wafd. 

The new regime originated from the middle ranks of the arm 
officers who had come to express the widespread discontent o 
the middle classes after the military failures of the FPaleuy 
war. Their aspirations were reflected in the declared genera 
aims of the government—the attack on corruption in publi 
life, the purging of the political parties and the breakup of th 
great estates. 

It was probably the insistence upon the rapid dispossessio 
of the landlords without regard to the effects on Egyptiay 
economy which led, on Sept. 7, to the resignation of Aly Mahex 
General Naguib became prime minister. Most political partie 
removed leaders who were suspect to the new rulers of Egyp 


nation of Fuad Serag ed-Din was followed by that of Nahas, o 
Oct. 6. Meanwhile, as unity against the old order gave plac 
to differences of opinion as to future policy, divisions bega) 
to appear among the group of officers that had stood behinj 
General Naguib. Col. Mohammed Rashad Mehanna was dis 
missed from the council of regency on Oct. 13 and Bahei ed-Di 
Barakat, the second regent, resigned. so that Prince Mohamme 
Abd el-Moneim remained the sole regent. General Naguib’s pe 
sonal power appeared to be growing. (See also AGRICULTURE 
ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN; MIDDLE EAsT; SUEZ CANAL.) 
(H=S]Ds 


Education._—Schools (state and private 1950-51): kindergarten 23 
pupils 84,030; primary 6,583, pupils 1.332,543; technical 139, pupils 31} 
477; secondary 177, pupils 126,176; secondary boarding schools 13. 
pupils 22,944. Teachers’ colleges 52, pupils 11,408. Universities 3, studen 
30,910. Other institutions of higher education 8. | 

Finance and Banking._—_Budget: (1951-52 est.) revenue £E215,200,00 
expenditure £E231,400,000. National debt (April 1948) £E125,000,00# 
Currency circulation (Aug. 1952) £E190,800,000. Gold and foreign e 
change (March 1952) U.S. $464,000,000. Bank deposits (May 1951 
£E167,300,000. Monetary unit: Egyptian pound with an exchange rate 
£Eo.975 to the pound sterling and £Eo.349 to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports £E232,100,000, exports £E203,100,00: 
Main sources of imports (1951): U.K. 18%; U.S. 15%: France 9% 
Italy 7%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 19%; India 15%: U. 
10%; Italy 8%. Main imports: machinery and vehicles 17%: whe 
15%; metals and manufactures 7%. Main exports: cotton (raw) 81 
rice 7%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1947): 8,874 mi. Licensed m 
tor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 59,000, commercial 17,000. Egyptian sta 
railways (1949): 5,318 mi. Shipping: merchant vessels, roo gross tom 
and over (July r951) 55; total tonnage 92,813. Telephones (1951 
115,500. Radio receiving sets (1949): 183,000. 

Agriculture.-—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): maize 1,421,000: whe. 
1,194,000; barley 99,000; millet and sorghum (1949) 567,000; rice, pada 
620,000; sugar, raw value 192.000; onions (1950) 217,000; potatoes 174 
ooo; broad beans (1950) 232,000; lentils (1950) 47,000; cotton, ginne 
(1950) 377,000. Livestock (March 1947): cattle 1,321,000; sheep 1,878 
000; goats 1,474,000; asses 1,125,000; horses 28,000; mules 12,000 
camels 197,000; buffaloes 1,240,000; pigs 50,000; chickens 16,312,00 
Fisheries (1948): total catch 48.350 metric tons. 

Industry.—Crude oil production (1951): 2,328,000 metric tons. Ra 
materials (metric tons, 1949): phosphate rock 350,000, manganese of 
138,000, salt 350,000. Manufactured goods (metric tons, 1951) ceme} 
1,130,400; cotton yarn 31,200; cotton piece goods 173,000,000 sq.m. | 
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. : (1890- ), the 34th pres 
Eisenhower, Dwight Wiicnucurete ee ‘Staten 
born on Oct. 14 at Denison, Tex., but his parents moved to Ab 
lene, Kan., when he was a year old. He was graduated from ti 
U.S. Military academy at West Point, N.Y., in rots, finishit 
61st in a class of 164. In June 1942, during World War II, | 


i 


: 
JIFORMAL PORTRAIT of Gen. and Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower with their 
}) ughter-in-law, Barbara Jean (née Thompson) and three grandchildren (left to 


ght) Dwight David, Susan and Barbara Ann. Gen. Eisenhower’s son, Maj. 
hn Sheldon Eisenhower, was serving with the armed forces in Korea in 1952 


as named Allied commander of the European theatre of opera- 
jons and headed the invasions of North Africa and Europe that 
jd to the defeat of Italy and Germany. 

On returning to the United States at the end of the war, he 
f:came chief of staff of the army, taking an important part in 
te demobilization and unification of the armed forces. He re- 
qpned from active service on Feb. 7, 1948, to become presi- 
ij;nt of Columbia university. He was recalled to active duty in 
Jec. 1950 as head of the North Atlantic treaty forces in Eu- 
}pe, and resigned that post as of June 1, 1952, to conduct a 
mpaign for the Republican presidential nomination. He was 
jyminated on July rr, and with his running mate, Sen. Richard 
|). Nixon (g.v.) of California, elected on Nov. 4. 

fOn July 1, 1916, Eisenhower married Mamie Geneva Doud of 
Jenver, Colo. Their first son, Doud Dwight, died of scarlet 
‘Iver at the age of three. A second son, John Sheldon Doud, 
jis born in 1922. After graduation from West Point, he saw 
vice in World War II and was serving in Korea at the time 
| his father’s election. 
‘Although Eisenhower had been mentioned as a presidential 
q ssibility before the end of World War II, he dismissed that 
j2a when, in 1948, many prominent Democrats proposed him as 
leir candidate. He declared that he did not believe a military 
in should serve in that position except under extraordinary 
|-cumstances. When he first registered as a voter in New York 

1948, he did not list himself as a member of any patty. 

In Jan. 1952 Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts an- 
sunced that he would enter Eisenhower’s name in the first 
jesidential primary of the year in New Hampshire. At Paris, 
senhower confirmed Lodge’s statement that he was a Republi- 
Jn and also said that he would accept the nomination, if it were 
‘Vered, but that he would not conduct a preconvention fight for 
|} At that time many of his backers thought that his prestige 
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alone would enable him to gain the honour in a “complete draft.” 

But they were forced to modify their strategy when Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft of Ohio began to wage an aggressive campaign. Al- 
though Eisenhower carried the New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania primaries, Taft won in Nebras- 
ka and showed strength in the middle west. In early April Eisen- 
hower’s resignation as supreme commander, Allied powers in 
Europe, was announced, to be effective June 1. Asking inactive 
status, he said he would resign completely only if he were 
nominated. He returned to the United States on June 1. 

He opened his campaign inauspiciously on June 4, when he 
dedicated an Eisenhower museum at Abilene. Heavy rains 
marred the affair, and his drenched civilian clothes stripped him 
of military glamour. He spoke haltingly and in generalities on 
the issues of inflation, bureaucracy, corruption and “class an- 
tagonisms threatening the American way of life.” 

In a newspaper interview on the following day, in which he 
showed talents that developed in later stages of the campaign, 
he gave his views on major issues. He said that he had no 
prescription for ending the Korean war, but called the loss of 
China an “international disaster”; that he would summon the 
“best minds” to Washington, if elected; that he backed the ad- 
ministration’s policy of collective security in Europe; that he 
favoured a free economy and a minimum of legislative controls; 
that he would not scrap the social and economic gains achieved 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman; that he 
would drive Communists from government without endangering 
civil liberties; that he had no panacea for peace, but was willing 
to confer with Joseph Stalin. 

In order to contribute to party unity, he conferred with Sena- 
tor Taft in New York in September, a reconciliation which pro- 
voked Democratic charges that he had become the “captive” of 
his convention rival. When he endorsed other midwest senators 
noted for conservative and isolationist views, he was assailed 
as having surrendered to party reactionaries. 

Eisenhower waged a tireless and extensive campaign, travel- 
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ling 50,000 mi. and making more than 200 speeches. He drew 
vast crowds on an invasion of the deep south. Toward he close 
of the contest, he concentrated on Truman’s alleged “coddling of 
Communists” and foreign policy features, especially in the far 
east. 

His Nov. 4 triumph was interpreted as a tribute to his per- 
sonality, his qualities of leadership and the belief that he 
would satisfy the widespread demand for a “change at Washing- 
ton,” for he ran far ahead of the party’s state and national 
candidates almost everywhere. He carried 39 states against 9 
for Goy. Adlai E. Stevenson, the Democratic nominee; he won 
Virginia, Florida and Texas, and almost all the normally Demo- 
cratic border states. The popular vote, the largest ever cast, 
was 33,927,549 for Eisenhower and 27,311,316 for Stevenson. 

(See also Etections, U.S.; PotiticaL Parties, U.S.; UNITED 
STATES. ) Reus) 


Flections J S The year 1952 was an election year for the 
y UeVs American people. For a period of ten 
months issues, personalities and parties in successive elections at 
all levels and of varying degrees of finality filled the news- 
papers and were given wider attention on the air and on the 
screen than in any previous year in United States history. The 
outcome, measured in votes cast, indicated that this concen- 
tration of interest on politics had been widespread, and that 
it did not diminish with the national election on Nov. 4. 

The year began with interest in party primaries for the choice 
of presidential convention delegates. The actual voting in the 
states extended over the period from March 11 to June 3 in the 
following order: New Hampshire, Minnesota, Nebraska, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, Ohio, West Virginia, Oregon, Florida, California 
and South Dakota. Primary elections were optional in three 
other states, Alabama, Arkansas and Georgia, and were set by 
state committees. Fifty-seven primary elections in senatorial 
contests, in contests for congressional nominations and for state 
officers were held in the period between Feb. 19 and Sept. 24. 

Maine, in September as usual, held its state election and 
elections in senatorial and congressional contests. In the vote 
of Sept. 8 the Republicans won all contests, selecting one sena- 
tor and three representatives. The margin of victory was not 
so great as the Republican leaders had hoped, and this fact 
gave some comfort to the Democrats. A day later the primaries 
in Wisconsin gave an impressive victory to Sen. Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, who had been under unusual fire because of the nature 
of his attacks upon “Communists.” In Texas the Democratic 
state convention voted to support Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
the Republican candidate for president. In New Hampshire and 
Vermont Republican victories were foreshadowed, as in past 
years, in the primaries. 

By Oct. 13 the elections (and primaries followed by no con- 
tests) had designated 82 to membership in the house of repre- 
sentatives. Seventy-five of these were Democrats, most of them 
from the southern states. Seven were Republicans, for 4 of 
whom there had been no contest and 3 of whom had won in the 
September elections in Maine. Two seats in the senate had been 
won by Republicans, Frederick G. Payne in Maine and William 
F. Knowland in California (‘“elected” in the primary which gave 
him both major party nominations). In Mississippi, Texas and 
Virginia, the Republicans offered no opposition to the Demo- 
cratic senatorial candidate. In 11 southern states the Republi- 
cans had not entered candidates for the house of representatives 
in 7o districts. Primary contests in California, due to cross 
filing, yielded 6 Democrats and 7 Republicans “without party 
affiliation” in the final election and therefore “elected” in the 
primary. 


* 


In the presidential election in November there was no su 
“minor” party interest and uncertainty as there had been fc 
years earlier. At that time the candidacy of Henry A. Walls 
on the Progressive ticket and of J. Strom Thurmond on a 
States’ Rights Democrat ticket had appeared to weaken 1 
major party appeal—the first in the north, the second in 
south. There were, however, ten nominees for the presidenc 
1952 from long familiar parties (Progressive, Prohibition 
Socialist and Socialist Labor), and from less well known gro 
(Socialist Worker, Church of God Bible, Greenback, Vegetaril 
Washington Peace and Poor Man’s). The 12 nominees were 


Dwight D. Eisenhower Republican 

Adlai E. Stevenson Democrat 

Vincent W. Hallinan Progressive 
Darlington Hoopes | 


Socialist Workers 

Church of God Bible 
Socialist Labor 
Greenback 


Farrell Dobbs 
Homer Tomlinson 
Eric Hass 


| 

Socialist | 
I 

| 


Fred C. Proehl 

Stuart Hamblen Prohibition 
Herbert Holdridge Vegetarian | 
Ellen Jensen Washington Peace : 
Henry Krajewski Poor Man’s | 


Attempts to organize would-be supporters of Gen. Doug 
MacArthur failed to secure any recognition from him. Althon 
workers on his behalf had formal organization in 7 states (M 
souri, Arkansas, Texas, North Dakota, Washington, Califor 


Table I.—The Vote for President by States, 1952 


Popular vote Repub- De 

State Republican Democratic Other* licon cr 
Alabama. .... 149,231 275,075 1,814 — 
IATiZONGIE rel tet cel oles 152,042 108,527 -_- 4 
INT CIRCE Gach Oc 177,155 226,300 1,345 _ 
iGaliforniait’.) ta, (25 tues 2,897,310 2,197,548 46,991 32 
Colorado. ... 379,782 245,504 4,817 6 
Connecticut . . . . 611,012 481,649 4,250 8 
Delaware. .. ine 90,059 83,315 636 3 
Florida's « «><. « "so! % 544,036 444,950 _— 10 
Geordicdih-wsiicemcne 198,979 452,323 1 — 
Idaho®.o. 2 2 « « « 180,707 95,081 466 4 
Illinois - « « © « « « 2,457,327 2,013,920 9,811 27 
Indianas « «os. < | sOr2o9 801,530 17,536 IK) 
lowa's [eis fe. 6 se 808,906 451,513 8,354 10 
Konsasiae) en iemicu ete 616,302 273,296 6,568 8 
Kentucky . « « 0 « « 495,029 495,729 2,390 a 
Louisiane iellalen em < 306,925 345,027 ee —_— 
Maine™s .< ste) sn ants 232,353 118,806 627 5 
Maryland) as 38 << 499,424 395,337 A303 9 
Massachusetts . . . 1,292,325 1,083,525 7,548 16 
Michigan. « 1,551,929 1,230,657 16,406 20 
Minnesota . «2. « 763,211 608,458 7,814 11 
Mississippi. «+ . + « 112,966 172,553 — — 
Missouri, \a) 9) a len ie 959,429 929,830 2,803 tS 
Montona..... 157,394 106,213 1,430 4 
Nebraska. « . < « » 421,603 188,057 — 6 
Nevyadal. sa. ce neiee 50,502 31,688 — 3 
New Hampshire . 166,289 106,663 _— 4 
New Jersey. 2... 1,374,613 1,015,902 29,039 16 
New Mexico oRcees 132,170 105,661 777 4 
New Yorks... «) < <ee 3,952,815 3,104,6017 70,825 45 
North Carolina. . . . 558,107 652,803 _ _ 
North Dakota... . 191,712 76,694 1,721 4 
Ohicipis) saci serene 2,100,456 1,600,302 — 25 
Oklahoma ..... 518,045 430,939 — 8 
Oregon” See 420,815 270,579 3,665 6 
Pennsylvania 2,415,789 2,146,269 18,504 32 
Rhode Island athe me 210,935 203,293 270 4 
South Carolinas fos 158,312t 173,007 9,802 = 
South Dakota . . . 203,857 90,426 — 4 
Tennessee. . « « « e 446,147 443,710 2,696 11 
Ieee OS Sk ow. IMO e 970,128 3,840 24 
Utah. Ak Caray 194,190 135,364 — 4 
Vermont... “%-« Se x 109,717 43,355 485 3 
Virginia enor  t 349,037 268,677 1,975 12 
Washington. . . « « 599,107 492,845 10,756 9 
West Virginia. . . . 419,970 453,578 — _ 
Wisconsin. Gs ele os 979,744 622,175 5,451 12 
Wyoming. .« .. . 81,047 47,934 270 3 

Totals . . 33,927,549 27,311,316 308,996 442 1 


*Blank and void ballots in large numbers in New York and Massachusetts and toasn 
degree in some other states are not included in the above table in the “other” co 
They go to make up the total voter turnout in the nation, but not the actual vote for 
dent. ‘‘Blanks’’ are ballots marked for various state and local candidates and unmar 
the presidential column. “‘Voids'' are ballots thrown out for improper marking, etc. 

jtNew York's Democratic vote included 416,711 Liberal party votes for Gow 
Stevenson. \| 

tSouth Carolina's Republican vote of 158,312 is actually the vote for “Indepe 
electors for Eisenhower. It is placed in this column because it is the highest vote the Re 
can candidate got in the state and is the one counted officially toward his national p 
fotal. Another slate of electors under the Republican label polled only 9,801 vot 
these are placed in the state's “other' column along with a single minor party vote: 
9,801 cannot be added to the Eisenhower total because they are votes for a se 
list of electors. 


Tabulated by the Associated Press from state canvassing board reports. 


\\bove, left: SEN. RICHARD NIXON, Republican vice-presidential 
iominee in 1952, as he appeared before a nation-wide television audi- 
nce on Sept. 23 to explain his expense fund which had been sharply 

| riticized during the presidential campaign 


ibove, right: SEN. ROBERT A. TAFT (right) congratulating General 
|‘isenhower after the Republican nominating convention selected Eisen- 
ower for its presidential candidate on the first ballot, July 11, 1952 


hight: GEN. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER speaking from the rear plat- 
orm of his train at a whistle stop in Nebraska while campaigning for 
he presidential nomination in July 1952. After his victory on Nov. 4, 
be became the 12th general to be elected president of the United States 


low: GOV. ADLAI E. STEVENSON of Illinois working on a Labour 
jay speech during his campaign as Democratic candidate for the presi- 
ency in 1952 


Below: VIEW OF THE CONVENTION floor, visitors’ galleries and press sec- 
tion (foreground) as the 1952 Republican national convention opened at the 
International amphitheatre, Chicago, III. 
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UNITED STATES PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


ELECTORAL VOTES 


Republican 
(HOOVER) 


Democratic 
(SMITH) 


ELECTORAL VOTES \ 


i Republican 
(HOOVER) 


Democratic 
(ROOSEVELT) 


ELECTORAL VOTES 
Republican 
(EISENHOWER) 


Democratic 
(STEVENSON) 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 226-5211 


and Tennessee) under various designations including America 
First, Christian Nationalist and Constitution; and although it 
was expected that votes would be “written in” in 13 states— 
the outcome proved that such MacArthur support had no effect 
upon the final result in any state. 

On the eve of the final vote (Nov. 4) there was a general 
opinion, aside from the political managers, that the presiden- 
tial election would be close; that the defection of Republican 
Sen. Wayne Morse of Oregon (made final on Oct. 24) seriously 
threatened the probability of a Republican majority in the new 
senate; finally that only a Republican landslide would make at 
all possible a Republican majority in the house of represent- 
atives. 

The vigour with which the election campaign was concluded 
was indicated by the fact that 75,600,000 names were on the 
registration lists, abnormally large in every section of the coun- 
try outside the south. 

The vote in the presidential election was cast in 146,370 
precincts. Of this vote Eisenhower had 33,927,549; Stevenson, 


27,311,316; and candidates for the minor parties, 308,996 
The electoral vote, which reflects victory by states, was 442-89 
Stevenson carrying only nine of the southern and border states 
The percentage of the total popular vote going to the winner 
was 55.1. Stevenson, however, had 3,200,000 more votes tha 
were cast for the Democratic winner, Harry S. Truman, foun 
years earlier, and 44.4% of the total vote of 1952. 

All agreed that it was a great personal triumph for Eisen- 
hower, and the general feeling was that it was an overwhelmingy 
repudiation of the Truman administration. The house of repre 
sentatives was to have a slender Republican majority. As had 
been anticipated, a senate majority was in doubt. Although Con 
necticut had elected two Republican senators and Nevada had 
elected a Republican, the distribution was 48-48, countingy 


Table Il.—Senators Elected by States, 1952 


Arizon@. «sen, one. 3 ‘ecm tok ut Republican Barry Goldwater 
Califontidia ss Se. on « Pee Oo Republican *William F. Knowland | 
ConnecticUhs) 6 se is sss ss) ells Republican William A. Purtell 
Connecticbfisrscms «01 @) « us:se) o, elie ne Republican Prescott Bush 
Dela wateigsqs.* ss se wae eres eomre Republican *John J. Williams 
lgrelitct Peepers REaT ee ieCR Te! OUC Riad ec Democrat *Spessard L. Holland 
Indiana . CT Ota. Mae a f Republican *William E. Jenner 
Ml Nn ey ODO oO n-Obo 00 3 3 4 Republican John S. Cooper 
Mo om O Of OG Gan fo Republican {Frederick G. Payne 
Mavylaiid Sissies tee) ees Republican J. Glenn Beall 
Massachusetts. <a) wire ute feu kel nd cones Democrat John F. Kennedy 
Michigan. ss: sis sees Mamronae) Comore Republican Charles E. Potter 
Nich OM Goes 0 GS cog Republican *Edward J. Thye 
Mississippi . 5 Democrat *John C. Stennis 
Missouths.) a 22s Sr a ca ten ee Democrat W. Stuart Symington 
Montana. . . . Democrat Michael J. Mansfield | 
Nebraska . Cason. Geol o a 6 6 Republican *Hugh Butler 
Nebraska! <2) 0s) vats in © ene Republican Dwight Griswold 
Nevada... a 5 Republican *George W. Malone 
New Jersey” (snc: ve) Hef ten rotation on ts) eels Republican *H. Alexander Smith 
New Mexico: sancuisunemernctcancumemnocmts Democrat Dennis Chavez 
New York . Republican *Irving M. Ives 
North Dakota. we Republican *William Langer 
Ohig<..-e ne . Republican *John W. Bricker 
Pennsylvania's 2 6s ~ ss se ee 6 Republican *Edward Martin 
Rhode: (sland! s.a5, 2. e000 oe) atau ete Democrat *John O. Pastore 
Tennessee’ sess fete meme te Democrat Albert Gore 
Texas) lomagtet aunelmcioiae rrr reer Democrat Price Daniel 
WHR. Jo: spies. wep i coud @ Bw picks atten cs Republican *Arthur V. Watkins 
Vermont. <3) « “8 ce 8 ue ones Republican *Ralph E. Flanders 
\iiciieckoso @ co & od teGso Go 6 60 Democrat *Harry F. Byrd 
Wiashington 5f 3 ss 3 9 os soo 6 Democrat Henry M. Jackson 
West Virginia SK Wee ek Democrat *Harley M. Kilgore 
WWikeeihi olioum at oo oo fo Oe Republican *Joseph R. McCarthy 
Wyomingw pt. suis am pel co os Poteres vote Republican Frank A. Barrett 
*Re-elected. 
TElected in September. 
Table Il!.—Party Distribution in the House of Representatives by States, 
Dec. 1, 1952 

State Democrats Republicans State Democrats Republicans 
Alabama. ... 9 ie} Nebraska. . . . fe) 4 
Arizonciten ements 1 1 Nevada .. « 0 1 
Arkansas =imcure 6 te) New Hampshire . 0 2 
California. . . . 11 19 New Jersey... 5 9 
Colorado's 3) am. 2 2 New Mexico = 2 te) 
Connecticut . . . 1 3 New York. . e 16 2fea 
Delaware. 0 0 1 North Carolina. . 11 i 
Eloridaic mateaneanne 8 (0) North Dakota . . (0) 2 
Georgia . : 10 0 Ohio). is, cemcine 6 16 
Idaho 9 1 1 Oklahoma .. . 5 1 
[ities G5 4 6 5 9 16 Oregon .... 0 4 
Indiana. <) <q, = 1 10 Pennsylvania . . 11 19 
IbM@in 6 5 oa oF te) 8 Rhode Island 5 2 10) 
Kansdsiemen ie) cee ] 5 South Carolina. . 6 0 
Kentucky... . 6 2 South Dakota . . 0 Z 
Louisiana... . 8 0 Tennessee. . . . 7 2 
Maingew os « ie} 4} MEGS o G a oa 22 0) 
Maryland. . .. 3 4 Wighiss caine ae 0 2 
Massachusetts . .« 6 8 Vermont... . 0 1 
Michigan. . 5 13 Virginia . 2. 7 3 
Minnesota 4 5 Washington. . . 1 6 
Mississippi 6 0 West Virginia . . te) 1 
Missouriimiasae cite 7 4 Wisconsin. . . « 1 9 
Montana... « 1 1 Wyoming. . . . (0) 1 
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Senator Morse as not voting with the Republicans, which would) 
provide a tie in the senate, which could be broken by thé 
deciding vote of the new vice-president, Richard M. Nixon 

Thirty-five senators were elected in the course of the year} 
Republicans with 23 winners gaining 1 seat despite the defect) 
tion of Sen. Wayne Morse of Oregon to an “independent” posi | 
tion shortly before the November election. The Democrats 
claiming 12 winners, lost 2 seats in the senate. 

Democratic senators who were defeated in 1952 include 
Ernest W. McFarland of Arizona, William Benton of Connect 
cut, T. R. Underwood of Kentucky, Blair Moody of Michigat}l 
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and Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming. Republican senators 
who lost the election were Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Massachu- 
setts, James P. Kem of Missouri, Zales N. Ecton of Montana 
and Harry P. Cain of Washington. Noteworthy was Republican 
Sen. William Jenner’s victory over Democratic Gov. Henry F. 
Schricker of Indiana, who was a favoured nominee for the sen- 
ate. Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin, although re-elected, did 
not poll the heavy vote anticipated because of the great endorse- 
ment given him in the primary. 

In the 83d congress, one Independent (Frazier Reams of 
Ohio) retained his seat, won in 1950 and again in 1952, in a con- 
test against both Democratic and Republican nominees. The 
summary for the house stood on Dec. 1, 1952, as 213 Democrats 
and 221 Republicans. Although the majority for the Republicans 
was one-half the majority held by Democrats in the 82nd con- 
gress, there could be no doubt that the Republicans would 
organize the house, the first time since their mid-term victory 
in 1946. 

Despite the overwhelming interest in the presidential contest, 
there had been throughout the year vigorous campaigning in 30 


Table I1V.— Governors Elected by States, 1952 


Arizona . Republican *Howard Pyle 
Arkansas Democrat Francis Cherry 
Colorado . Republican *Dan Thornton 
y Delaware . Republican J. Caleb Boggs 
_ Florida Democrat Dan McCarthy 
' Illinois. Republican W. G. Stratton 
Indiana . Republican George N. Craig 
lowa . Republican *William S. Beardsley 
Kansas 5 ovate NOS eee Republican *Edward F. Arn 
HIRO) Uli sailed Ione arene is Republican fBurton M. Cross 
*) Massachusetts Republican Christian A. Herter 
Michigan Democrat *G. M. Williams 
| Minnesota . Republican *C, Elmer Anderson 
Missouri . Democrat Phil M. Donnelly 
at Montana. . Republican J. Hugo Aronson 
| Nebraska . Republican Robert B. Crosby 
' New Hampshire. Republican Hugh Gregg 
New Mexico . Republican *Edwin L. Mechem 
North Carolina . Democrat William B. Umstead 
~ North Dakota. Republican *Norman Brunsdale 
RIMIO . 6 se Democrat *Frank J. Lausche 
¢ Rhode Island . Democrat *Dennis J. Roberts 
South Dakota. Republican *Sigurd Anderson 
( Tennessee . a be Democrat Frank G. Clement 
BRAS oe co) cts) sca ee. «) Ve Democrat-Republican *Allan Shivers 
Utah . ht : Republican *J. Bracken Lee 
MEMMEEINONY:, cc's) 5. ce, <a) cons Republican *Lee E. Emerson 
Meyviashington « . « . » « « « Republican *Arthur B. Langlie 
BWiest Virginia .. . « « « « Democrat William C. Marland 
BeASCONSING. 6) ) sre eit «Ne, Republican *Walter J. Kohler, Jr. 
*Incumbent. 


fElected Sept. 8. 
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gubernatorial contests. The results showed victories for the 
Republicans in two-thirds of these contests. 

The distribution of the presidential vote showed, first of 
all, that the Republican nominee had run far ahead of his 
ticket. An examination of the vote by state and county, and in 
particular by metropolitan area, seemed to show that the great 
increase in vote did not go to the Democratic nominee, as had 
been freely predicted even by neutral observers. Political com- 
mentators appeared to agree that a large number of organized 
labour votes in the industrial centres had not gone to the 
Democratic nominee, who had been endorsed by the leaders of 
the three large labour organizations. It seemed probable that a 
considerable portion of the Negro vote, which had shown large 
increases in northern cities, had broken away from the Demo- 
cratic party. Apparently a majority of the farmers, as repre- 
sented by organized groups, had returned to the Republicans. 
Notably, previous patterns of voting in distinctive geographical 
areas had been broken by the continued and accelerated west- 
ward movement of population. Finally—and a significant por- 
tent for the future—registration by party apparently was no 
longer a safe guide as to final party voting, as shown particularly 
in California. 

As was to be expected, many assertions were made after the 
result of the election became known to the effect that in great 
numbers women and new voters of both sexes had supported the 
Republican ticket because of the unpopularity of the long-con- 
tinued war in Korea. There was no acceptable proof of this. Nor 
was the assertion that the defeat of Stevenson in Florida, 
Virginia and Texas was caused by a “new ferment in politics” 
backed by substantial evidence. One of the wisest comments was 
to the effect that the combination of special interests—radical 
(particularly labour), conservative (represented by southern 
states) and moderate (substantially the city population )—that 
had so long given majority support to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and then Truman had been broken. This, more than anything 
else, had given to the Republican ticket “the endorsement of the 
American electorate on a truly national basis.” 

Not until Dec. 15 (the first Monday after the second Wed- 
nesday in December) did the state electors meet in the respec- 
tive state capitals. Their votes were transmitted to Washington, 
D.C., and on Jan. 6, 1953, at a joint meeting of senate and 
house (of the expiring 82nd congress), they were counted and 
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the result proclaimed. 

On Nov. 5, the day following the election, President Truman 
had sent to General Eisenhower the following message: ‘‘Con- 
gratulations on your overwhelming victory. The 1954 budget 
must be presented to the Congress on Jan. 18. All preliminary 
figures have been made up. You should have a representative 
meet with the Director of the Budget immediately. The Inde- 
pendence will be at your disposal if you still desire to go to Ko- 

a.” This message underlined the vital importance of joint pro- 
nouncements in the period prior to inauguration of the new 
president on Jan. 20. The reply of General Eisenhower indicated 
his appreciation of the situation and emphasized his plan to go 
to Korea. President Truman then invited General Eisenhower to 
a conference at the White House to make “clear to all the world 
that this nation is united in its struggle for freedom and peace.” 
This conference was held on Nov. 18. (See also COMMUNISM; 
Democracy; PoLiticAL Parties, U.S.; UNITED STATES; and 
under various states.) (Ever Eye) 


. . The continued high level of gen- 
Electrical Industries. eral business activity during 1952 
was reflected in the record activity of the electrical industry. 

Production of electric energy by electric utilities in the 
United States totalled 388,490,903,000 kw.hr. during that year. 
This was an increase of 8.1% over the 359,289,919,000 kw.hr. 
produced during 1951. Electrical power plants of industrial con- 
cerns, including the stationary plants of electric railroads and 
railways, produced an additional 62,082,402,000 kw.hr. during 
the year. The total production of electrical energy was there- 
fore 450,573,305,000 kw.hr., an increase of 6.9% over the 421,- 
341,383,000 kw.hr. produced during 1951. 

Of the total energy produced by electric utilities for the 
public supply 280,830,635,000 kw.hr., or 72.5%, was generated 
by fuel-burning power plants. An additional 107,660,268,000 
kw.hr. was generated by water power plants. 

Net imports of electrical energy from Canada increased 
19.9% from 1,574,809,000 kw.hr. to a record 1,887,809,000 
kw.hr. during 1952. 

Coal consumption by electric utility power plants during 
1952 reached 105,144,529 tons. This was 1.5% greater than the 
103,609,993 tons used during 1951. The use of gas as a fuel by 
the nation’s electric utilities increased 4.7% from 722,504,482,- 
ooo cu.ft. during 1951 to 856,670,307,000 cu.ft. during 1952. 

This increase in the use of gas was offset by a marked de- 
crease in the consumption of fuel oil, amounting to 8.8%. Dur- 
ing 1952, 60,413,747 bbl. were consumed as against 65,504,564 
bbl. during 1951. 

The quantity of coal and estimated coal equivalent of other 
fuels consumed during 1952 amounted to approximately 155,- 
604,000 tons. 

Of the total energy output during 1952, privately owned elec- 
tric utilities produced about 81%. Plants owned by rural elec- 
tric co-operatives, municipalities, public utility districts, state 
projects and the federal government produced the remainder. 

Power Plant Capacity.—Reports received by the Federal 
Power commission during Oct. 1952 indicated that the installed 
capacity of generating plants in utility service totalled 78,757,- 
545 kw. on Sept. 30, 1952. The installed capacity a year earlier 
was 74,291,432 kw., indicating an increase of 4,466,113 kw. 
during the sien period. 

Of the total capacity installed on Sept. 30, 1952, 19,593,861 
kw. were installed in hydroelectric stations, 57,079,838 kw. 
in steam stations and 2,083,846 kw. in internal-combustion en- 
gine stations. 

Preliminary estimates set the noncoincident peak load at 80,- 
000,000 kw., indicating an increase of 13.6% over the 70,400,000 


kw. noncoincident peak experienced during 1951. 
Ratios of fuel and hydro generating capacity remained littl 
changed in 1952 over 1951. In the earlier year, fuel-burning 
capacity was 74.9% of the total and hydro capacity 25.1%. I 
1952 the ratios were 75.1% and 24.9%. 
Private companies owned approximately 80% of the nation’s 
generating capacity. Ownership of the remaining capacity wa 
divided among the rural electric co-operatives, municipalitie 
public power districts, state agencies and the federal govern: 
ment. | 
Electricity Sales.—Electric utility customers purchased 33301 
537,083,000 kw.hr. during 1952. This was an increase 0 
8.5% over the 307,460,889,000 kw.hr. purchased during 1951 
Sales of electrical energy to residential customers showed thé 
largest increase, 13.5%. Sales to this class of customers totalle¢ 
83,699,914,000 kw.hr. during 1952, and 73,715,018,000 kw.hr 
during 1951. During 1952 the sale of electrical energy to residen) 
tial customers accounted for 25.1% of the total. | 
Sales of electric energy to large industrial users accountey 
for 48.8% of the total, 163,238,211,000 kw.hr. This was an in) 
crease of 6.6% over the 153,167,816,000 kw.hr. sold during 195} 
to this class of customers. 
The average residential use of electricity rose from 1,947 ; 
2,119 kw.hr. per customer, an increase of 172 kw.hr. 
Revenues.—Customers paid the suppliers of electricity $e! 
960,856,900 in 1952, almost $500,000,000 more than in 1951, ¢ 
9% increase. This was associated with an 8.5% increase in sales 
Residential customers continued to enjoy a decrease in the 
unit price they paid for electrical energy, 2.77 cents durin 
1952 as against 2.83 cents during 1951. Because of their i 
creased use of electricity, 2,119 kw-hr. in 1952 against 1,94 
kw.hr. during 1951, residential customers paid an average an 
nual bill of $58.70, contrasted with a bill of $55.10 during 1951 
This was an increase of 6.5%. 
Residential customers during 1952 contributed the largess 
share of any class of customers to the total revenue of thg 
electric power industry, $2,321,031,400. This was 39% of the 
total. | 
Users.—The number of electric utility customers as of Sept 
I, 1952, was 47,910,344, an increase of 1,695,693 since 1951 
The largest increase continued to be in the residential class 
which rose 1,538,011 to total of 40,181,786. Industrial and comif 
mercial customers rose from 5,765,368 to 5,878,925 during 1952 
Electrical Manufacturing.—Manufacture of heavy electri 
power equipment, which suffered severe setbacks in 1951 beW 
cause of material shortages, proceeded at an accelerated ratiéf 
during 1952. This was made possible by improvements in thif 
material situation. Production schedules were at peak levels} 
Total capacity of electric generating equipment shipped durin 
I95I was 7,528,100 kw. Reports received from manufacture 
early in the year indicated that during 1952, 12,416,500 kw. ha¢ 
been shipped or were scheduled for shipment during 1952. | 
During the first half of 1952 manufacturers of refrigerator 
sold an estimated 1,700,000 units. Sales during the second hal] 
of 1952 were expected to equal those of the first half. Saled 
during 1951 totalled 4,075,000 units. Sales by manufacturers of 
television sets were approximately 2,300,000 during the firs} 
half of 1952. Sales during the second half of 1952 were approxij 
mately 2,500,000. This indicates a drop in sales during 1952 of 
585,000 sets from the 5,385,000 sets sold during 1951. (See als 
Pupiic UTILITIES; RURAL ELECTRIFICATION; TENNESSEF VAI 
LEY AUTHORITY.) (Ar. Mo.) | 
Canada.—Pressed by urgent demands from a booming econ 
omy, which ran nearly 200,000,000 kw.hr. above the 19st fiat 
ure, the electrical generating industry expanded in practicall } 
every province. This increase was reflected in the fact that i 
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though the export of power to the United States was 100,000,- 
ooo kw.hr. per month greater in 1952 than in 1951, the export 


measured in percentage of national output fell to 4.5% in mid- 


1952 compared with 6.2% in 1944. The bulk of the increase 


| in production capacity came from hydroelectric expansion in 
| Ontario, where new sources permitted production to rise 77% 
i above 1951, which meant that Ontario was producing 30.3% of 


the national total, against 25% in 1944. Quebec, however, re- 
‘tained its lead in production by accounting for 51% of the na- 
tional total. The most spectacular production gains came from 


British Columbia, where the 1952 output was 80% greater than 


in 1951. 
Production in 1952 of electrical equipment and general appli- 


) Se totalled roughly $750,000,000. Major plant extensions 


‘during 1952 were valued at $35,000,000. (GnGya) 


| Great Britain.—In spite of growing competition from elec- 


trical manufacturers abroad, including that from Germany where 


| recovery from World War II was evident, English makers 


‘of heavy electrical plant were very fully occupied in 1952 and 


|cope with the large orders received in the previous year. One 
large manufacturer, for example, received orders for 1,500,000 


7 it necessary to increase their manufacturing capacity to 


kw. of generating plant during ro5tr. 


There were signs that the period of development of the gas 


Pine as a successful prime mover for electricity generation 


‘was ending. The construction and testing of several units of 


first 15,000-kw. gas turbine-driven generator for the British 
Electricity authority was put into commission. 


fins se between 500 and 3,600 h.p. was completed and the 


i A project for using atomic energy for power production was 
f 


started, following encouraging results obtained at the Atomic 


ujEnergy Research establishment at Harwell, and it was hoped to 


(have the first experimental unit operating in 1956-57. 
The national need to conserve coal aroused great interest in 


éypublic discussions on the use of electricity for space heating. 
fe one side it was claimed that the electrical energy used was 


generated largely from unexportable slack which could not eas- 
ily be used otherwise, that the over-all efficiency of such heat 
production was about 20% and was rising with that of the power 


stations themselves. Against this it was urged that modern 


jdomestic stoves and grates, in the design of which outstanding 


progress had been made, had a high efficiency and should be 
;widely used, especially since domestic electric heaters made a 


eserious contribution to the peak demand. There was general 
yyagreement nevertheless that the use of electric heaters was 
jveconomic for heating periods of a few hours’ duration. 

i The report of the Ridley Committee on National Policy for 
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ithe use of Fuel and Power resources, published in September, 
itfavoured competition between the various fuel and power indus- 
i... It considered that the 100% purchase tax on electric 


‘fires should continue because of their contribution to peak load 
problems but that the purchase tax on hot-cathode fluorescent 
tubes should be abandoned. Following their wide adoption in 


Ireland, thermal storage heaters, using solid blocks of high heat 
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diwere being developed. 


capacity and providing an off-peak load, were introduced in 
Great Britain for factory and office space heating. 

The use of electricity for power purposes on farms was in- 
‘creasing rapidly, especially in crop drying; platform or in- 
sack grain driers were being widely adopted. Artificial illumina- 
‘tion by high-pressure mercury vapour lamps was being used 
for seedlings. A newly built tomato packing station at Waltham 


| Cross. believed to be the largest in Europe, used electrical 


‘methods extensively for handling, grading and cold storage. 
Electrical methods of fishing in inland waters and for whaling 


At the fourth British Electric Power convention a group of 
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papers described the research being done by different sections of 


‘the industry. It was estimated that about 1% of the £1,000,- 


000,000 annual turnover of the industry was being spent on 
research and development. 

In the manufacturing industry, research was concerned with 
the development of steels and alloys for the construction of 
boilers and gas turbines. These materials, to withstand high 
temperatures and mechanical stresses, must have high creep- 
and corrosion-resistance and are difficult to work; research was 
proceeding on improved methods of working. A new nickel- 
chromium alloy, nimonic 95, was introduced. 

Permalloy F, a new nickel-iron alloy with high permeability 
and low coercive force, was developed. In expectation of the 
use of high-voltage cables for underwater transmission, such as 
in the proposed channel crossing, co-operative research among 
cable manufacturers was in progress. The shortage and high 
price of copper and of dielectric materials encouraged research 
on the use of alternatives. Methods of construction using 
stranded aluminum conductors and aluminum sheaths were 
being investigated, as were the potentialities of plastic or syn- 
thetic dielectrics. Experiments were made on new applications 
of laminated wood insulators. 

Research in lamp manufacturing was concerned with the 
many kinds of glass for new lamps operating under various con- 
ditions, with investigations on tungsten and molybdenum, on 
calcium halophosphate powders and other phosphors. The appli- 
cations of lamps giving bactericidal radiation were being studied. 

For the first six months of 1952 the volume of exports of 
electrical goods, apparatus and machinery was about 10% higher 
than the 1951 average. The total value of such exports for the 
month of July was £14,746,089, compared with £13,974,738 for 
July 1951. For electrical goods and apparatus, as distinct from 
machinery, India was the best customer in this month, with 
South Africa, New Zealand, Australia and Malaya following in 
that order. 

For the first six months of the year the total value of elec- 
trical goods and apparatus exported to Norway was £974,891; 
the monthly average in 1938 was only £12,881. 

The results of a statistical survey of shops showed that in 
metropolitan boroughs and towns of more than 100,000 in- 
habitants in Great Britain there were 15,566 retailers of electri- 
cal goods, appliances, accessories and fittings. The density was 
3.2 shops per 10,000 persons. (E. W. G.) 


. . The improvement in rapid 
Electric Transportation. transit facilities was the most 
significant development in electric transportation in the United 
States during 1952. Operations of electric surface railways were 
somewhat curtailed, following the trend in other recent years, 
but trolley coach operations continued to expand. Few signifi- 
cant changes occurred in the field of heavy electric traction. 

Rapid Transit Lines.—Eight new rapid transit construction 
projects estimated to cost $445,650,000 were approved by New 
York city’s board of transportation. The most important of 
these was a proposed new trunk-line subway under Second 
avenue in the borough of Manhattan. The others were connec- 
tions and extensions to existing routes. Approval by the board 
of transportation, however, was only the first step in a long 
and complicated process of obtaining approvals and consents. 
For that reason it was not anticipated that actual construction 
work would start in the near future. 

Ground was broken early in the year for a $30,000,000 rapid 
transit project at Cleveland, O. This was a new, east-west 13- 
mi. route on a private right-of-way, adjacent to the main-line 
railroads and passing through the downtown section of the city 
at Public square. Orders were placed for 70 P.C.C. (Presidents’ 
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Conference committee) rapid transit cars for operation on the 


new line. 

Opening of the East Boston tunnel extension represented the 
greatest transportation improvement in many years in the Bos- 
ton, Mass., metropolitan area. About 24 mi. in length, this exten- 
sion was partly underground and partly on the surface where it 
utilized the right-of-way of a former narrow-gauge steam rail- 
road. Forty new P.C.C. rapid transit cars were provided for 
this operation and 24 older type cars were modernized and 
equipped with new motors. 

Financing was arranged by the Chicago (Ill.) Transit board 
for the purchase of 300 new subway-elevated cars to operate 
the new rapid transit extension under construction in the 
median strip of the Congress street superhighway. With the de- 
livery of these new cars, only 200 more units would be required 
to give the Chicago rapid transit system a complete equipment 
of all-metal cars. The Logan square-Milwaukee avenue subway 
completed its first year of operation in Feb. 1952. Its time- 
saving features proved very popular and attracted about 50% 
more riders than had used the elevated railway service which it 
replaced. 

At Philadelphia, Pa., a proposal came before the city council 
for a ten-block extension of the Broad street subway to provide 
a link with the proposed South Philadelphia Delaware river 
crossing and the Schuylkill expressway. The cost of the project 
was estimated at about $7,000,000. 

The improvements in rapid transit facilities made during 1952 
and other recent years had had little effect on the over-all 
extent of rapid transit facilities in the United States. At the 
beginning of 1952 there were 1,217 mi. of rapid transit 
track in operation compared with 1,230 mi. in 1935. During 
this period the number of rapid transit cars declined from 
10,416 to 9,644. Those in service, however, were of somewhat 
larger capacity, so that the total carrying capacity remained 
about the same. The total number of passengers carried by 
rapid transit systems was 2,236,000,000 in 1935 and 2,189,000,- 
ooo in 1951, the latest year for which complete figures were 
available. Only in the matter of operating revenue had there 
been a marked change. As a result of an upward trend in fares, 
operating revenue increased from $131,000,000 in 1935 to $214,- 
700,000 in IQ5I. 

Suburban Electric Lines.—Occupying a place between rapid 
transit and electrified trunk-line railroad operation are a num- 
ber of suburban electric lines. The largest of these, the Long 
Island railroad operating between New York city and many 
suburban communities, had been in financial difficulties for sev- 
eral years. During 1952 the Long Island Transit authority, 
created by the state of New York to work out a solution of the 
problem, presented a reorganization proposal under which out- 
standing obligations would be greatly reduced and replaced by 
20-year bonds. The authority hoped, if the plan were approved, 
to modernize and rehabilitate the railroad, run it at a modest 
profit and ultimately lease or sell it to private enterprise. 

Another suburban electric line which found itself in difficulties 
during the year was the Staten Island Rapid Transit railway. 
Permission was asked by the company to discontinue all pas- 
senger service and to limit its operations to freight haulage. 

Surface Electric Railways.—A gradual reduction in the scope 
of operation of electric surface railways in the United States 
had been taking place for some time. This trend continued dur- 
ing 1952. Moderate amounts of street railway trackage were 
abandoned in Chicago, IIl., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Newark, N.J., Wilkes Barre, Pa., and elsewhere. 
In some instances trolley-coach service was substituted in place 
of rail service, and in other instances motor buses replaced 
electric cars. A number of interurban electric rail lines were 
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also abandoned during the year, being replaced by motor bu 
service. 

Trolley Coach Operation.—In contrast to the steady declin 
in electric rail operations, there was a steady growth in electri 
trolley coach operations. With some 600 new vehicles of thi 
type delivered in 1951, trolley coach operating companies ex 
pected to approach an all-time peak in the number of passen 
gers carried in 1952. The previous peak year, according to statis 
tics of the American Transit association, was 1949 when a tota 
of 1,661,000,000 trolley coach passengers were carried. | 

An estimated total of 7,500 trolley coaches were expected t¢ 
be in operation in the United States before the end of 1952, F 
figure almost equal to the number of surface electric railway 
cars. Continuous trolley coach expansion was anticipated be 
cause of the relatively low cost of operation of this type o 
vehicle and its universal popularity with the riding public. 

At Detroit, Mich., a public opinion survey showed that mor 
than 87% of the passengers riding trolley coaches were in fa 
vour of this type of service and would like to have more of i 
operated in the city. In Chicago, trolley coaches replaced mota 
buses on the 47th street line. The Chicago avenue line was als 
converted to trolley coaches during the year. At New Orleans 
La., plans were completed for the substitution of trolley coache 
in place of motor buses on the Tulane line. Boston, Indianapoli 
(Ind.), Wilkes Barre and Shreveport (La.) were among othe 
cities which expanded their trolley coach operations during th 
year. 

Estimates of electric transportation vehicle requirements fq 
1953 presented by the industry to the Defense Transport a 
ministration included 650 rapid transit cars, 50 P.C.C. stree 
cars and 425 electric trolley coaches. 

Heavy Electric Traction.—No developments of marked sig 
nificance occurred in the field of heavy electric traction duri 
1952. One new electric locomotive was delivered and slscedl 
operation. Test runs were made on the Great Northern and tH 
New Haven railroads of a new type of electric locomoti 
equipped with alternating current commutator motors. TH 
mileage of electrified trunk-line railroad track remained virtul 
ally unchanged. (J. A. Mr.) jf 

Canada.—The increase in automobile ownership, a shortened 
work week, widespread fare increases and transit strikes curbef 
urban electrical transportation during 1952. The fare increase} 
brought similar results in various cities: in Montreal, Que} 
there was a decrease of 1,329,000 passengers in a 20-day perid] 
in October; in Ottawa, Ont., there were 359,982 fewer passed} 
gers during the first month (January) of the increase; in Tolf 
onto, Ont., there were 265,000,000 passengers (estimated) jf 
1952 against an actual total of 302,000,000 passengers in 195} 
There were also fare increases in Kingston, Ont., Hamilto 
Ont., Vancouver, B.C., New Westminster, B.C., and Calgar#] 
Alta., and the results were similar. The Toronto transit strike « 
Jan. 4-22 resulted in a 15% drop in revenue when the servie 
was resumed; patronage lost to other means of transport wi 
slow in returning. By Feb. 1952 trolley bus monthly mileag} 
throughout Canada approached half that of electric streetcar} 
since in Feb. 1948 streetcar mileage was ten times trolley by 
mileage, a remarkable change in a relatively short time was ind} 
cated. To some extent, the conveniences of trolley travel, whe. 
compared with streetcar travel, were credited with helping | 
maintain electric transport earnings: urban revenues in Fef 
1952 totalled $9,734,000 compared with $8,709,000 in Feb. 195 | 
revenues in May 1952 were $10,015,000 compared with $9,204] 
000 in May 1951. (C. Cy.) ff 

Europe.—Progress in electric traction during 1952 was agal| 
marked in those countries which already possessed considerab 
electrified systems. Developments in France were the most | 


teresting and the completion of the Paris-Lyons electrification 
and the agreement to apply the so-cycle single-phase system to 
the Valenciennes-Thionville line were especially noteworthy. In 
‘the Netherlands, not only had the lines destroyed in World War 
‘Ul been re-electrified by 1948 but the postwar program, except 
for the section from Arnheim to Zwolle, had been completed. 
flectric trains on the principal main lines and diesel electric 
‘rains on branch lines had largely eliminated steam. 
Improvements in design were directed largely to weight-saving 
ind to the reduction of maintenance. This was illustrated by the 
french National railways’ decision to build power bogie loco- 
jmotives despite the excellent performance of the 2-Do-2 type. 
Prototypes were under construction with several new features 
m mechanical design. Investigations into the so-cycle system 
were continued on the Aix-les-Bains-Annecy line with locomo- 
ives and multiple unit stock using either multi- or single-anode 
Le iciers with D.c. traction motors or 50-cycle A.c. motors. 
! In Europe electric traction was decisively ahead of steam 
\yower in making the fastest timings and the greatest mileage runs 
it high speeds. This was largely because of the remarkable ac- 
elerations on the Paris-Lyons lines, but considerable credit 
lwnust be given also to the great recovery in speed in Italy where 
the list was headed by the rapido from Piacenza to Bologna 
Which covered 91.2 mi. in 74 min., an average of 73.9 m.p.h. 
Zlectric locomotive performance in Switzerland was high. With 
he new federal Re 4/4 Bo-Bo locomotives of 574 tons, speeds 
‘f 75 m.p.h. were sustained up a gradient of 1 in 100 with 300- 
(J. W. Gr.) 


were replaced by buses. In Blackpool the first of a new class of 
ingle-deck streetcars, each having four 45 h.p. motors, were put 
Wa service. (See also LAw; RAILROADS.) (E. W. G.) 


i? : With the development of commercial jet planes 
lectronics. that cruise at speeds of 500 m.p.h. or more, the 
yyroblem of detecting possible obstacles ahead becomes even 
jjaore important than with slower-moving aircraft. At such 
speeds warning is required not only of mountains and high 
,yround but also of turbulent clouds. 


1 
I 


ion on one of their new Viking jet passenger planes. The device 
sed pulses of radio waves of 3-cm. length with a power of 


ations 40,000 ft. high at a distance of 4o mi. Clouds at 25,000 
if 30,000 ft. in height could be detected at 10 to 30 mi. 
ft An electronic airborne device for detecting radiations from 
,{ae site of an atomic bomb blast, which had been used in 
,jhecking effects of bombs used in tests by the Atomic Energy 
ommission at Eniwetok atoll, was announced when security 
agulations on it were lifted. Developed in the General Electric 
q ompany’s tube department, it is an ion chamber of much 
maller size than other gamma-ray detectors of similar type 
jnd sensitivity. 
,, Argon gas is compressed to 50 times atmospheric pressure in 
steel tube less than 7 in. in length and } in. in diameter. 
‘adiation permits the gas to conduct a current between two 
lectrodes, and the amount of gamma radiation is registered on 
| meter. One form was used as a protective device in research 
\ lanes flying high over the blast site immediately following 
‘lae dispersion of the mushroom cloud, while another was used 
t a height of a few hundred feet to determine the intensity of 


‘jidiation on the ground. 
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In the past the lives of many victims of sea disasters had 
been lost, even after the survivors were located from the air, 
because surface craft could not reach them in time. To pre- 
vent this the U.S. air force developed a 30-ft. lifeboat that 
could be carried by a B-29 to the place when it was needed, 
dropped to the water with a parachute, and then guided by 
radio from the mother plane to the survivors. The controls on 
the boat, which operate either by radio signals from the plane 
or automatically after having been set for a particular course, 
were designed by engineers of the Westinghouse Electric cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A radarlike device that gives warning of automobiles, or 
even pedestrians, approaching a gatehouse while they are sev- 
eral hundred feet away, was put into use at the General Elec- 
tric Research laboratory near Schenectady, N.Y. It was devel- 
oped by W. C. White, C. L. Andrews and H. S. Lasher, utilizing 
some of the principles of the proximity fuse which, when at- 
tached to an anti-aircraft shell, make the shell explode when 
it merely comes near an aeroplane. 

By means of an 18-in. parabolic reflector, a beam of 13-cm. 
radio microwaves is directed down the approach road. A vehicle 
approaching on the road returns an echo, which is picked up by 
the reflector and the transmitting antenna. The returning waves 
pass in and out of step with those going outward, every time 
the vehicle causing the echo moves through one wave length of © 
about 5 in. The electronic circuit detects such changes and an 
alarm bell is sounded, thus warning the guard even though his 
attention might have been temporarily diverted. 

A method of utilizing ultrasonic waves, which are like sound 
waves but of too high a frequency to be audible, to detect in- 
truders in a closed room was developed by the Alertronic Pro- 
tective Corporation of America, New York, N.Y. The waves are 
sent out from a transmitter and picked up by a receiver—some 
directly, others after they have been reflected from walls and 
other objects in the room, which set up a constant pattern as 
long as they are stationary. However, if some object or person 
moves, the motion alters the frequency of the reflected waves. 
The receiver detects such changes and operates an alarm. 

Another possible use for ultrasonics, in detecting cancerous 
tissue in the body at an early stage, was developed by John M. 
Reid and John J. Wild, of the department of electrical engineer- 
ing of the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. They found 
that while such tissue does not show in X-rays, it does reflect 
ultrasonic waves more strongly than does normal tissue. 

To test this they adapted a war-developed radar training 
device using ultrasonic waves in water to simulate radio waves 
in air. It yielded vibrations of 15,000 cycles per second in brief 
pulses, at the rate of 400 to 4,000 pulses per second. The waves 
were emitted from a crystal, thence transmitted through a 
column of water to the tissue being tested. The response was 
shown on the screen of a cathode ray oscillograph. In one case 
a brain tumour was located by such means, and an operation 
confirmed the location. 

In order to get the best prices, tomato growers must care- 
fully grade their product by colour, a task usually performed 
by cutting selected vegetables in half and comparing them visu- 
ally with standard colour photographs. This may be speeded 
with electronic apparatus developed by Traver J. Smith of Mag- 
nusson Engineers, San Jose, Calif., in consultation with Richard 
A. Huggins of Huggins laboratories, Menlo Park, Calif. 

The tomato halves are placed in a drawer which slides into 
the machine where they are illuminated. An arrangement of 
phototubes and light filters measures the relative reflectance 
for red light and blue light, the ratio being an index of the 
ripeness. Unripe tomatoes reflect blue light considerably better 
than red, but as they ripen the two colours are reflected more 
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nearly equally. 

Another group in California, Industrial Electronic Engineers, 
Hollywood, devised a combination electronic and magnetic 
means of identifying unlabelled food cans. Fruits for canning 
must be processed and canned immediately, but steam and water 
used in cooking would remove any labels. However, there must 
be some way to show what a particular can contains. 

So-called “tin” cans consist of sheet iron coated with tin, and 
the iron enables them to be magnetized. The new machine 
puts a group of magnetized spots on the base of the can, ar- 
ranged in one of nine different patterns, each of which indi- 
cates contents of a particular kind. This is done as soon as the 
fruits are canned, before cooking. Though the heat partially 
destroys the magnetization, enough remains to be read off with 
another device. 

The cans are rotated at 3,600 r.p.m., close to a group of 
coils, and as the magnetic spots pass the coils an alternating 
current is induced. Its frequency and other characteristics are 
automatically analyzed, thus showing the contents of the cans, 
which are then directed into the proper path. 

A possible new use for electronic computing machines was in 
forecasting the weather. A group at the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton university, Princeton, N.J., under the direc- 
tion of John von Neumann, with the aid of Jule G. Charney 
who did the meteorological work, developed a special machine 
for a system of numerical forecasting which considers many 
more data than a human forecaster can utilize. It was estimated 
that an expert human calculator, working with a desk type ma- 
chine, would take two years to complete a single day’s fore- 
cast. In one test, however, the machine did the work in three 
hours, and it was estimated that the time could be reduced to 
less than an hour. 

In Aug. 1952 the U.S. weather bureau announced plans to in- 
stall such a calculator. This would prepare eight charts each 
day, for eight separate horizontal levels, from the ground up to 
13,000 ft. 

Another new computer, called RAYDAC (for Raytheon Digi- 
tal Automatic Computer) and developed for the bureau of aero- 
nautics of the department of the navy by the Raytheon Manu- 
facturing company, Waltham, Mass., was intended to analyze 
the behaviour of guided missiles during test flights. It was said 
to “worry” about the results of its calculations through a check- 
ing system which enables it to recognize when it makes a mis- 
take and then halt operation. The source of the error is shown 
the operator by indicators on the control panel. Meanwhile the 
work done up to that point is preserved so the machine can 
continue where it left off. 

The important task of handling aeroplane passenger reser- 
vations was accomplished by another type of electronic “brain,” 
called the “magnetronic reservisor,” a joint development of 
the Teleregister corporation, New York, N.Y., and American 
Airlines. It was installed in the air line’s offices at LaGuardia 
field, New York city. Formerly such reservations were made 
by several hundred clerks, answering phone calls from agents 
or passengers. The inventory of space available was kept on a 
large availability board on which about 2,400 separate unit 
plaques were posted. 

In the new machine the inventory for ten days ahead is kept 
on two “memory” drums, revolving at 1,200 r.p.m. These are 
covered with a magnetic material, and the actual record con- 
sists of minute magnetized spots which are made, read or erased 
by a complicated electronic circuit. Ticket agents are provided 
with a small desk unit, connected over leased wires with the 
machine at LaGuardia field. The agent presses buttons to reach 
the machine and to request data. Then lights show the space 
available. Pressing more buttons records the reservations he 


wishes to make. Cancellations may be effected in a similar wa 
Though developed for ticket reservations, the machine was sai 
to be applicable in any business where a complicated invento 
must be kept, subject to quick and accurate changes. 
Electric sparks, controlled electronically, may be used t 
machine hard metals, in a device developed by Sparcatron, Ltd 
of Gloucester, Eng. The piece of material to be machined an 
the electrode, which takes the place of the tool in conventionaj 
machines, are both immersed in a liquid dielectric which floy | 
in order to carry away the disintegrated metal particles. Thess 
result from sparks produced at the rate of 12,000 to LOO; 
per second. The workpiece has positive polarity and the eleq 
trode is negative, so there is maximum erosion of the work and 
very little of the tool. | 
A significant electronic development of recent years was th} 
transistor, a tiny bit of plastic, wire and germanium, whic 
could do much of the work formerly done by larger vacuu 
tubes. The General Electric company demonstrated a transisto 
megaphone which can amplify the speaker’s normal voice into 
loud shout. No external connections of any kind are require¢ 
The amplification is accomplished with transistors, and thi 
small amounts of power which they need are supplied by tin} 
batteries inside the unit. | 
A new unit for use by musical organizations was an electronijj 
drum developed by Harry Stockman of Stockman Electronic 
Research corporation, Waltham, Mass. An electronic circui 
operates a leather-covered hammer which beats on the drum. I 
can develop higher beat rates than a human drummer, whil 
volleys of beats may be repeated accurately and with the sam) 


quality. (See also STANDARDS, NATIONAL BUREAU OF.) 
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Elementary Education: see Epucation. 
Flizaheth | (ELIZABETH ALEXANDRA Mary) (1926- ) 
British queen, was born in London on April 21 
the daughter of the duke and duchess of York, who later becam 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. Her earliest years wer 
spent principally at her father’s London home and at the royal 
lodge at Windsor, and, during the summer months at Balmora# 
and at Glamis, the home of her grandfather, Lord Strathmore} 
Her general education was supervised by her governess, Mariom 
Crawford. Her succession to the throne was at the time ae 
looked on as more than a remote possibility, but with the abil 
cation of Edward VIII her position as the eventual occupan 
of the throne seemed assured. 

In the autumn of 1940 she made her first broadcast, a shor} 
talk to British children who were separated from their home} 
by the war, and her first public engagement without her parent} 
was on May 31, 1944, when she was installed as president ol 
the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Childre | 
On Nov. 20, 1947, she was married to the duke of Edinburghi 
formerly Prince Philip of Greece, and on Nov. 14, 1948, gav 
birth to a son, Prince Charles Philip Arthur George. A daughte 
was born to the royal couple on Aug. 15, 1950, and was christ! 
ened Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise. 

King George’s illness in 1951 threw a heavy burden of wor 
and anxiety on the princess, but after a delayed start she and 
the duke were able to make a tour of Canada, including a visi 
to Washington, D.C. She and the duke began on Jan. 31, 195 
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Table !.—Number of Employees in Nonagriculfural 
Establishments, by Industry Division, United States* 


(In thousands) 


June May April June 

Industry division 1952 1952 1952 1951 
Total estimated employment ....... 46,378 46,320 46,258 46,567 
Miningianemaseacrtone.) oe Oo oe 827 894 897 927 
Contract construction eo oy et 2,663 2,517 2,410 2,686 
iWenlorerdieho Oo 6 6 8 a oa 4 4 15,487 15,671 15,784 15,956 
Transportation and public utilities . . . . . 4,163 4,138 4,098 4,161 
Lick: rs capers > 6 co. oc 9,836 9,744 9,817 9,732 
Fikeince sy 2: en = fey cnet cs) ci Cee ss 1,978 1,959 1,953 1,893 
Services coca) is) arto cre A 4,839 4,795 4,748 4,835 
Govermmentia, sare. a) iver «2 sp ee 3 ae 6,585 6,602 6,551 6,377 


*The estimates include all full- and part-time employees in private nonagricultural 
establishments who worked during, or received pay for, the pay period ending nearest 
the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, domestic servants and per- 
sonnel of the armed forces are excluded. These employment series have been adjusted 
to bench-mark levels indicated by social-insurance agency data through 1947. 

Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review. 


from June 1951. 

Females in the civilian labour force totalled 19,926,000 in 
June 1952, representing an increase of 459,000 over the June 
1951 total of 19,467,000. The number of unemployed females 
declined from 813,000 in June 1951 to 680,000 in June 1952. 

The number of employees in nonagricultural establishments 
was 46,378,000 in June 1952, a decrease of 189,000 from the 
total of 46,567,000 in June 1951. During this period the follow- 
ing divisions of nonagricultural employment showed an increase: 
transportation and public utilities (+ 2,000); trade (+104,- 
000); finance (+85,000); service (+4,000); government 
(+ 208,000). These increases represented a continuation of the 
1951 trend, although the rate of increase had declined consider- 
ably. Large declines in nonagricultural employment occurred in 
manufacturing (—469,000) and in mining (—100,000). Within 
the category of mining, the greatest declines occurred in bitumi- 
nous coal (—72,900) and in iron mining (— 27,300). 

Approximately two-thirds of the decline in manufacturing 
| employment between June 1951 and June 1952 occurred in the 
i tour to Australia which she was to undertake on behalf of her @urable goods industries, where employment declined by 30a: 
jather, but news of the king’s death on Feb. 6 reached her at 20° The declines were greatest in the primary metal industries 
eXenya, on the first stage of their journey, and she returned (—412,000), fabricated metal products (— 49,000) and a 
S80 England on Feb. 7. On the following day, when she was pro- ™obiles (— 55,000). The decline in employment in durable 
imed queen, she spoke to the accession council of privy goods industries as well as the decline in mining were primarily 
B-ouncillors in St. James’s palace. the result of the steel strike which began on June 2, 1952, and 
it Her first public engagement as queen was when she distributed continued until July se Peg . 

{he Maundy money in Westminster abbey on April 10. From the Employment also declined by 160,000 in the nondurable goods 


jstart of her reign she followed her father’s practice of giving a 


by LIZABETH lI, photographed in the Irish state coach, on her way to open 
parliament on Nov. 4, 1952, the first major state duty of her reign 
| 


dveekly audience to the prime minister. Table Il._—Employees in Manufacturing, by Major Industry 

4 Groups, United States 

:lks, Benevolent and Protective Order of: see Soct- (inithousends) Net Change 
} y 
‘TIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. Industry Group July* June May July. 1951 to 
ce . B 1952 1952 1952 1951 July 1952 

villice Islands: see Pactric IsLANbs, BritIsH. All’manufacturiags ion <8 nus wae) a1S/UO4) (5.407005 SOON S St ameeroe 


@:1 Salvador: see Satvapor, EL. Durable goods. . . . 8,251 8,689 g.012 8,839 —588 


5 . * A 7 Ordnance and mecessories ; 5 79 47 +32 
imbassies, United States: sce AMBASSADORS AND ENVOYS. Lumber and wood products (except ay pet on He aS 
“awit 4 . J 7 FUImILUTG] ae felsic ietriee eo) elem — 
migration: sce IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION. Eon turekcadihctcre seek ae 3347 337) © 836. WES3t Mees 
Stone, clay and glass products . 3 S33 535 530 557 —24 


920 945 1,342 1,341 —421 


4 
| Primary metal industries . 
# 


7 United States.—The civilian labour force Fabricated metal products (except 
: Mployment. (persons not in the armed forces and avail- PARADES A same OOk 970 PSS nc 

ble for employment) numbered 64,390,000 in June 1952, which Oe Na terre are tie Uefa epee aka gl he 
Fepresented an increase of 607,000 over June 1951. (Data on Mena Cr etn Gav emo Sees 1,672 1,849 1,490 me 
Ube net strength of the armed forces and total labour force Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- on Fs eae one ieee 
gyere not available after Jan. 1951.) Coupled with this increase “ie ; vey. 4ave teen, oe 
th the civilian labour force was a decline in unemployment. The Selah pats ae Oe wily i-scosfRrceonma cst hot eee 
une 1952 total of 1,818,000 unemployed was 162,000 less than Tobe t ee ayirae ae) ye ae aes i 
. he June 1951 total of 1,980,000. Apparel and other finished textile ance aon vorok ee bine 
‘) Males in the civilian labour force increased from 44,316,000 Se lied prodiciontd sme: 424767 th 4800 ud 7Gtam od mes 
A June 1951 to 44,464,000 in June 1952. This increase of 148,- Ligh paeav a ea ce ells at. a Peale: aa 
‘oo reversed the decline of the preceding year period which Green oe Clee ei 7 SE es 744 me 
‘vas caused by the build-up of the armed forces following the Rubber Be dtelee earned - 257 270 269 271 =i 


utbreak of the Korean war. The number of civilian unem- ay eee 28 ee 
Hloyed males in June 1952 was 1,138,000, a decline of 29,000 Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review. 


GRADUATING CLASS of engineers at Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
'N.J., listening to a representative of the General Electric company explain 
employee benefits and openings in 1952. An acute shortage of trained en- 
gineers was even greater in 1952 than in the preceding year 


industries between June 1951 and June 1952. Gains in employ- 
ment did occur in some nondurable goods industries such as 
printing, petroleum products and tobacco, but these were far 
outweighed by the losses in the textile, apparel and paper prod- 
ucts industries. 


Table Ill._—Indexes of Production Worker Employment and 
Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries* 


(1947-49 average = 100) 


veriod Employment Weekly Pay Roll 
NOSoilaverage)icesersrs) isl) t meleccr ten Gy fa irate 66.2 29.9 
1945 oi Se ea Le ET Ry Bona e 104.0 87.8 
1946 ig Reet he Sete aes ee Pine 97.9 81.2 
1947 My saree. Ge) ax an a oe 103.4 OTF 
1948 i ane ee ee : Senet ee 102.8 105.1 
1949 3 Saree ar ee ate. eae 93.8 97.2 
1950 " SOO en eh ce oe one 99.2 mez 
1951 a tis tre Aha ts A eS 105.4 129.2 
1952 = SPR Siuiy Jeg oip 1a ate tae a Nome MRE 102.5 (6 mo.) 130.0 (5 mo.) 


*Data have been adjusted to levels indicated by social-insurance programs for 1947 
and have been carried forward from 1947 bench-mark levels. 


Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review. 


Preliminary figures for July 1952 indicated a continuation of 
the downward trend in durable goods manufacture and a slack- 
ening of the downward trend in nondurables. In this month the 
number of employees in nonfarm establishments stood at 45,- 
941,000, which was 491,000 less than a year earlier. The em- 
ployment situation was strongly affected by the steel strike, and 
it was estimated that nearly 900,000 workers were off industry 
pay rolls in mid-July 1952 because of the strike. About one- 
half of the workers affected were employed in the metalworking 
industries. 

In July 1952 employment in durable goods manufacturing 
was 8,251,000, or about 580,000 less than in July 1951. 

Between July 1951 and July 1952 employment in nondurable 
goods manufacturing fell by 121,000. However, within the non- 
durable group, gains in employment were scored in printing and 
publishing and leather products. 

The employment and weekly pay roll indexes for manufactur- 
ing industries reflected the effects of the steel strike upon in- 
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dustry. The employment index for manufacturing industries de: 
creased from 105.4 for 1951 to 102.5 for the first six month 
of 1952. For the same industries the weekly pay roll index fo 
the first five months of 1952 was 130.0 compared with thi 
1951 value of 1209.2. 

The expanded rearmament program and the steel strike wer} 
the major factors affecting employment and wage structures i 
this period. 

Canada.—The civilian labour force increased from 5,114,001) 
in May 1951 to 5,179,000 in May 1952, while for the same date} 
unemployment rose from 170,000 to 212,000. At the same tim 
the general employment index (1939=100) rose from 175.6 ai 
of May 1, 1951, to 177.5 for May 1952. The Canadian index o 
employment in manufacturing (1939=100) fell slightly fro 
189.9 in May 1951 to 188.7 in May 1952. 

Great Britain.—On June 30, 1952, the total working popul 
tion of Great Britain (analogous to the labour force in t 
United States) was 23,436,000, which represented an increas 
of 104,000 from the 1951 total for that date. The total workin 
population was composed of: 22,141,000 in civil employment 
872,000 in the armed forces and women’s services; 415.00 
registered unemployed; and 8,000 men and women on 1 

J 


Table I1V.—Analysis of Civil Employment by industrial Groups, 
Great Britain 


(In thousands) 


June 30, 
Industry or service 1952 1952 195) 


Basic industries 


Mining and quarrying . . 5 . . ss « 873 871 85 
Gas, electricity, water. . . . . . ae 368 369 36 
Transport, communication. . . ..... 1,762 1,759 1,755 
Agriculturejitishing. = 2 1s) es eee 1,142 Woz 1,10 
Manufacturing 
Chemicals, ete.) 205 oo ie, ape, Cee 481 484 49 
Metals, engineering, vehicles . . . . . . 4,206 4,225 4,21 
Textdas 20 (7 See eee ae 883 903 998) 
Clothingstrln! lla io epetar ime ae ae 667 675 68h 
Food, drink, tobacco.» 5. 1. 861 843 851 
Othe 5 ir. saa eg ae ae ea ree 1,473 1,493 1,544 
Building and contracting . ........ 1,447 1,447 1,42) 
Distributive trades. . . ........~. 2,628 2,624 2,644 
Professional, financial and miscellaneous services 3,985 3,960 RY i 
Public administration. . . . . se: 1,365 1,367 1,374 
Total in civil employment... ...... 22,141 22.052 Be |! 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette (London). 


| ENDOCRINOLOGY 


save who had not yet taken up employment. 

| During the first six months of 1952, civil employment de- 
dined by 80,000. The industries which did not participate in this 
lecline were mining, transport, agriculture, food, building and 
rofessional services. The largest declines occurred in textiles, 
nemicals and the distributive trades. 

Australia.—The general employment index (1948 =100), ex- 
juding agriculture but including forestry and fishing, was 110.6 
pr April 1951 and r1o.1 for April 1952. Employment in manu- 
icturing (1948=100) was 109.0 in April 1951 and 105.6 in 
{pril 1952. 

|) France.—The general employment index (1948=100) for 
ance (excluding agriculture) was 103.8 in April 1951, and had 
sen to 105.6 in April 1952. Using the same base year, the index 
employment in manufacturing had a value of 105.7 in April 
51 and rose to 107.3 in April 1952. 

Japan.—With 1948 =100, the general employment index (ex- 
quding agriculture) was 101.2 in March 1951 and 98.5 in Feb. 
52. The index for employment in manufacturing stood at 
1.7 in Dec. 1951, with July 1950=100. 

« Norway.—On the basis of an index including all nonagricul- 
ral employment (1948=100) the general employment index 
‘g 107.9 for June 1951 and 109.0 for June 1952. The index of 
gaployment in manufacturing (1948=100) had a value of 111.0 
i) June 1951 and 108.8 in June 1952. 

‘Union of South Africa.—In April 1951 the general employ- 
vent index (1948=100, and excluding agriculture and com- 
gerce) was 109.0, and for April 1952 it was 113.3. Using the 
ymme base year, the index of employment in manufacturing was 
8.5 in April 1951 and 112.4 in April 1952. 

8 West Germany.—In March 1951 the general employment in- 
x (1948=100) was 110.2, and increased to 113.6 in March 
52. The index for employment in manufacturing (1948 =100) 
jis 119.8 in March 1951 and 122.5 in March 1952. (See also 
AJSINESS REVIEW; CENSus Data, U.S.; Law.) (BaEAS) 


. The investigative efforts of many clinicians, 
idocrinology. biochemists, animal husbandrymen, physi- 
ygists, zoologists and others during 1952 resulted in the modi- 
dation of several existing theories and the discovery of new 


Pituitary.—Removal, inactivation or utilization of a secreted 
Jrmone appears to be essential if it is not to accumulate in 
b> blood in ever increasing amounts. That the liver and kid- 
jys inactivate the sex hormones is well known. It was learned 
“at in vitro incubation of adrenocorticotrophic hormone 
.CTH) with slices or minces of liver, kidney, muscle or even 
‘renal resulted in inactivation of the hormone. Incubation of 
+TH preparations with human blood in vitro resulted in rapid 
(s of endocrine activity, but beef blood lacked this effect. In- 
stigators differed as to whether rat blood caused inactivation. 
jiling the tissues or heating the blood prior to incubation 
igely prevented the inactivation; this suggested that a heat 
vile enzyme might be involved. A “factor” in the anterior 
Suitary which appears to depress the respiratory quotient 
Jarbon dioxide output divided by oxygen intake) of muscle in 
ro was discovered. This factor, which is associated with, but 
diy be distinct from, the growth hormone, seems to reduce the 
Alization of carbohydrate by the body. 

Adrenal.—The pituitary gland, through its rate of release of 
“TH, largely regulates the secretion of cortisone and other 
‘renal cortical hormones. In adrenal cortical hyperplasia, how- 
2r, excessive amounts of androgen may still be secreted, lead- 
‘i: to the appearance of some adult male sex characters in chil- 
9 and women. An ingenious clinician confirmed the possibility 
} successful treatment with injected cortisone of such mascu- 


sy 
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linized patients. The pituitary, sensitive to the excessive (se- 
creted plus injected) blood level of cortisone, apparently re- 
duced its secretion of ACTH. In the absence of the latter the 
secretion of adrenal cortical hormones, including the adrenal 
androgens, fell to very low levels, thus checking, if not curing, 
the virilism. Meanwhile the administered cortisone made up for 
the inadequate secretion of those cortical hormones which are 
not androgenic but are essential. Cessation of treatment after 
many months was followed by reappearance of the androgens. 

Some types of prostatic and mammary cancer seem to be par- 
tially dependent for their growth on certain hormones of the 
adrenal gland. If the adrenals of patients with such tumours are 
surgically removed and the patients are supplied with one or two 
of the adrenal cortical hormones, conspicuous relief from symp- 
toms may follow for several months. If patients with Addison’s 
disease, or adrenalectomized animals, or animals whose adrenals 
are atrophic because their pituitary glands have been removed 
are not supplied with adrenal cortical hormone, one result is an 
abnormal sensitivity to insulin. On the other hand, if large doses 
of either ACTH or cortisone are given to normal animals, the 
other extreme is reached, and a condition resembling diabetes 
temporarily occurs. Adrenal cortical hormones thus appear to 
help to regulate the body’s sensitivity to insulin, although the 
mechanism of such control is unknown. It also appears that, if 
the animal is deprived of both adrenal and pituitary hormones 
(by hypophysectomy ), it is more sensitive to insulin than if it 
lacks only adrenal hormones. 

Pancreas.—Insulin was added to dilute serum. Five minutes 
later, one-half a rat diaphragm (muscle) was bathed in the mix- 
ture. The other half was bathed in insulin only. Both halves 
were then transferred to glucose solutions. Later, the amount of 
glycogen synthesized by each piece was determined; the amount 
of glycogen formed in such a test is known to be proportional 
to the quantity of insulin available. The muscle treated with 
insulin alone synthesized more glycogen than did the muscle 
treated with insulin plus serum; part of the insulin had been in- 
activated by the serum. Serum from some patients inactivated 
insulin more effectively than serum from others. In the diabetic 
patient, the metabolism of fructose is essentially as in the nor- 
mal person; apparently insulin is not required in the metabolism 
of this sugar. Glucose, on the other hand, is not metabolized 
normally when insulin is lacking, and diabetes results. 

Gonads.—Further evidence was accumulated that progeste- 
rone, known to be produced by the corpus luteum, is secreted a 
few hours before ovulation occurs. The origin of the pre-ovula- 
tory progesterone is not known; it may be produced by cells of 
the follicle wall. Since the administration of progesterone dur- 
ing the early part of the ovarian cycle results in ovulation be- 
fore the usual time, it may be that normal pre-ovulatory release 
of progesterone is a factor in producing ovulation. While it had 
long been believed that the placenta is another source of pro- 
gesterone, not until 1952 had biochemists succeeded in iso- 
lating the hormone from the human placenta. Sex hormones or 
their metabolites had several times been found in strange 
places; estradiol, a potent female sex hormone, was isolated 
from the testis. 

Lactation.—Experiments with rabbits demonstrated that 
ejection or “let down” of milk probably occurs on a reflex basis 
involving successively suckling, neural stimulation of the pos- 
terior pituitary, release of a hormone (very likely pitocin) 
from this gland, and action of pitocin on the mammary gland. 
In rabbits and in sows, “let down” can be prevented or checked 
by the injection of epinephrine. The latter hormone is known 
to be secreted at moments of alarm when animals must exert 
themselves to meet or escape danger and when such activities 
as suckling must be interrupted. 
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> . In 1952 some adventurous specula- 
English Literature. tions were made on the immediate 
dilemma and the future direction of the civilized world. Notable 
among these was Cyril Garbett’s Jn an Age of Revolution. The 
archbishop of York put forward the Christian answer and tack- 
led present-day problems with faith and realism in his direct 
and balanced inquiry. Charles Galton Darwin took an immense 
forward view of earth and man in The Next Million Years, a 
closely reasoned, unimpassioned treatise. 

In The Struggle for Europe, Chester Wilmot discussed the war 
that was won and the peace that was lost, dwelling forcibly 
on the Russian policy of postwar world power as a menace to 
democracy. The implications of an earlier state of Russia were 
treated with more detachment by Edward Hallett Carr in vol- 
ume III of The Bolshevik Revolution 1917-1923. Winston 
Churchill continued his war memoirs with the fifth volume, 
Closing the Ring. This took the story from June 1943 to June 
1944, ending on the eve of the Normandy landings. Beatrice 
Webb’s Diaries, 1912-1924, edited by Margaret I. Cole, showed 
the Webbs turning from the Fabian society to the developing 
Labour party. Politics of the last 50 years and service undezx five 
prime ministers were the theme of Retrospect, the memoirs of 
Viscount Simon, flatly written but with a special interest attach- 
ing to his work in the 1930s at the foreign office when Adolf 
Hitler was on the rise. 

A strong light was thrown on these years from the royal angle 
in Harold Nicolson’s masterly King George V: His Life and 
Reign. This study gave a remarkable all-round portrait of the 
king in pursuit of his public work. G. M. Young’s Stanley Bald- 
win: a Candid Study emerged as an outspoken piece of critical 
portraiture in place of the expected work of official documen- 
tation. 

Volume IV of The History of the Times was published in dis- 
creet anonymity, covering the years from 1912 to 1948—a period 
during which the domestic conflict between Lord Northcliffe and 
the office loomed so large as still to arouse discussion in retro- 
spect. C. M. Woodhouse, studying The Greek War of Independ- 
ence, interpreted its political and diplomatic background. Vin- 
cent T. Harlow examined with equal thoroughness a phase of 
Great Britain’s commercial expansion in volume I of The 
Founding of the Second British Empire, 1763-1793. 

Lawrence and Elisabeth Hanson presented two detailed and 
fully documented studies in Necessary Evil: the Life of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle and Marian Evans and George Eliot. Both were 
notable for richness of material, assiduously gathered and well 
ordered, rather than for a luminous insight into character and 
motive. A. B. Hopkins gave a well-balanced picture of writer 
and woman in Elizabeth Gaskell: Her Life and Work. Two 
women writers of a later date, both sensitive and retiring, were 
given the delicate treatment required. These were Emily Dickin- 
son by Richard Chase and Katherine Mansfield by Sylvia 
Berkman. 

Several efforts were made during the year to increase the pop- 
ularity of Robert Browning. From England came Betty Miller’s 
biographical Robert Browning: a Portrait and J. M. Cohen’s 


critical study, Robert Browning, with some careful interpret 
tive argument. Rupert Hart-Davis’ lively biography of Hu 
Walpole pictured a prolific and usually confident popular nov 
ist of a type unlikely to be repeated in the present time. 

The critical approach took precedence of the biographical 
David Daiches’ study of Robert Burns, largely devoted to d 
cussion of separate poems; in Douglas Hewitt’s Conrad; a 
assessment and in Angus Wilson’s Emile Zola, a succinct int 
ductory study, not without a personal viewpoint. Norman Do 
las by R. M. Dawkins was the first critically appreciative stu 
to appear after Douglas’ death early in the year. 

So far this survey has for the most part considered books 
which the subject leads the author. But the pulse of literatur 
kept beating finally by those personal works of imaginative cr 
tion wherein the writer uses his material to transcend the 
ment, aiming toward the permanence of art. Sacheverell Sit 
voiced the artist’s approach in Cupid and the Jacaranda, decl 
ing “I write best when I write to please myself.” In this fi 
book of a series his imagination again travelled among flow 
and music, pictures and architecture, with an added auto 
graphical strain. Aldous Huxley in The Devils of Loudun pj 
duced a grim historical account of demoniacal possession and 
torture of a parish priest in 17th century France. Wyndhi 
Lewis, more argumentative than creative, examined the prese} 
day author’s degree of freedom in society in The Writer and | 
Absolute, an essay both stimulating and controversial. Le} 


and purpose,” and the path he must take for spiritual surviv 
John Lehmann again voiced the imaginative outlook in 
Open Night, in which he claimed that poetry alone must cre! 
the symbols by which man lives through periods of upheaval : 
combats despair. First and Last Loves gave John Betjemag 
happy chance to meditate on the architecture and habits of | 
chosen suburbia, and F. R. Leavis’ essays, The Common Purs} 
displayed that author’s combative outlook on writers and lite 
ture. 
Among travel books, Laurens van der Post’s Venture to | 
Interior described journeys in Nyasaland with a blend of ad 
ture and introspection, confidently broadening and deepe 
his theme. Peter Quennell’s slight but beautifully written Sp7j 
in Sicily afforded him a Sitwellian or Huxleyan opportunity 
digress without irrelevance. F. Kingdon Ward’s Plant Hut 
in Manipur and F. D. Ommanney’s The Shoals of Caprie 
were examples of technical expeditions written with a descll 
tive skill that gave them a general appeal. 
The autobiography proper was almost attempted by Augus | 
John, whose Chiaroscuro selected episodes at random, shed¢ 
more frequent light on fellow artists than on himself. In! 
Long to Learn: Chapters of an Autobiography, John Masefif 
discussed the “influence that helped me to be a story teller” | | 
the growth of his imaginative powers. From a number of nif 
tary memoirs of battles, prisons and escapes, Michael Calveé : 
Prisoners of Hope may be picked as a detailed personal accafi 
of guerrilla fighting behind the Japanese lines. Among memif 
and correspondence of an earlier epoch were The Letters} 
Samuel Johnson, newly edited by R. W. Chapman, and Bos 
in Holland 1763-1764, edited by Frederick A. Pottle, less 
mated than the previous London Journal, but providing sil 
further gleams for Boswellians. (S. Nn] 
Fiction.—The year 1952 was a lean one for the English ne 
An attachment to form and detail and a distrust of abund 


t 
were the marks of the score or so of noteworthy books i 
were published. 


A massive exception to the rule was H. F. M. Prescott’s 
Man on a Donkey. In this two-volume chronicle of the reig| 


| 


fenry VIII, Miss Prescott showed herself to be that rare thing, 
“scholar with the common touch and with an artist’s power of 
vention. From wilful king to restive commons, from prelate 
D heretic priest, there was the likeness of truth in the people 
j1e portrayed. 

{ Among other practised authors, Evelyn Waugh was urbane 
jad witty as ever in Men at Arms, the first part of a promised 
jilogy. If truth and fantasy both had their place in this satire 
{; military life, it was a measure of Waugh’s adroitness that 
‘e distinction was seldom clear. In Doting, Henry Green ob- 
}rved without sympathy the vagaries of middle-aged passion; a 
jpeling for the delicate phrase was joined to a hardly less strong 
ae for the indelicate situation. The reader was left to wonder 
jhether the end could support such ingenuity of means. The 
tme objection could be made in Angus Wilson’s Hemlock and 
ifter, which found a subject in sexual aberration. In pleasanter 
jin, C. S. Forester continued to rescue the period novel from 
ye tyranny of costume. His Lieutenant Hornblower supplied an 
rly view of that resourceful sailor; never happier than when 
action, he was here found laying siege to a fortress in Haiti, 


jj:came the latest offering of P. H. Newby’s equivocal talent: 
prospect of life viewed through a glass darkly, with the dis- 
jieting inconsequence of a dream. More bizarre still, though 
ot unpersuasive, was John C. Powys’ The Inmates. The con- 
ssed aim of this excursion into lunacy was to find in its many 
#rms a single attitude to life. 


ars gave a notable authenticity to this essay in filial hate. 
firbara Pym with Excellent Women and William Cooper with 
ite Struggles of Albert Woods enlarged their earlier successes. 
fe progress of Cooper’s hero in English society was a fertile if 
i miliar contrivance; while Miss Pym’s story owed much to the 
iigaging candour of its narrator, herself a woman of reluctant 
4od works. 


§asoner of Grace. If the total effect of this novel was ambigu- 
ls, this was because Cary refrained, perhaps too pointedly, 


ight but more effective piece than either of these was James 
iinross’ The Eastern Gate, in which a French colonial war was 


“duced to disturbingly human terms. 


buch of the Sun, in which his talent showed itself best 
ounded on native soil. (Es) 
/Poetry.—Three important collected editions appeared in 
¥52: Collected Poems by Edwin Muir, Personae, the collected 
jorter poems of Ezra Pound, and Dylan Thomas’ /n Country 
izep, and Other Poems. 

Several established poets published new volumes during the 
jar. The volumes by W. H. Auden (Nones) and Louis Mac- 


f 


‘iat transitional in character, but both contained many attrac- 
‘e and accomplished poems. The Exiles by Henry Treece and 
iews from the Village by Gerald Bullett confirmed, rather than 
vanced, the reputations of their authors. In Wrack at Tides- 
Yd, Osbert Sitwell wrote with wit and eloquence of the provin- 
il English scene. In Junto Hades, an ambitious long poem by 


ALDOUS HUXLEY and his wife Maria in an informal portrait. Huxley left 
fiction for history with the publication of The Devils of Loudun in 1952 


Andrew Young, the author appeared to be writing in a style 
alien to his true talents. 

Several books by younger poets appeared. Europa and the 
Bull, the second collection by W. R. Rodgers, was praised for its 
rich texture and striking, if somewhat superficial, command of 
language. The Sailing Race contained the best poems so far 
written by Patric Dickinson, while Paul Dehn’s Romantic Land- 
scape was an attractive collection in a lighter vein. James Kirkup 
published his third collection, A Correct Compassion. Two vol- 
umes by little-known poets were Rod of Incantation by novelist 
Francis King and The Dark Side of Love, a first collection by 
John Smith. 

Two anthologies of interest appeared during the year: Scot- 
tish Verse 1851-1951, edited by Douglas Young, and New 
Poems 1952, edited by Roy Fuller, Montagu Slater and Clifford 
Dyment. The latter contained much interesting work by both 
established and unknown writers. 

The year was also remarkable for another venture of value to 
poets. John Lehmann’s radio anthology, New Soundings, was 
broadcast monthly on the British Broadcasting corporation’s 
Third Program. The first program of its kind, it proved a con- 
siderable success; prose as well as poetry was included, and in 
some cases the authors themselves read their contributions. 
(See also AMERICAN LITERATURE; BooK PUBLISHING; CHIL- 
DREN’sS Books; LITERARY PRIZES.) (Tom CaEs) 


Entomology: sce AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION ; 
HORTICULTURE. 
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Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Bureau of: see Ac- 
RICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION. 


Epidemics and Public Health Services. 


Poliomyelitis was epidemic in many parts of the world in 1952. 
In the United States the incidence rivalled that of the record 
year of 1949. Epidemics of paralytic poliomyelitis apparently 
do not affect countries with poor sanitation because there, 
many authorities believe, infection takes place in infancy. 
This infection produces active immunity but not paralysis be- 
cause the infants are protected by immunity passively acquired 
from the mother before birth. This explanation was consistent 
with the recent increase in poliomyelitis and its greater con- 
centration in adults. 

Efforts to control poliomyelitis in the past were fruitless. It 
was possible to protect monkeys against poliomyelitis, but only 
limited quantities of vaccine could be prepared because the 
only source of the virus was the brain and cord of experi- 
mentally infected monkeys or mice. Furthermore, the use of 
such vaccine was not considered safe. Now all three of the rec- 
ognized types of poliomyelitis virus can be grown in the test 
tube on tissue culture. Thus, one may begin legitimately to 
think of vaccine for the active immunization of humans. How- 
ever, infection with poliomyelitis virus results in paralysis in 
only one child out of roo, and there is no way to anticipate 
which child will succumb; thus, vaccination must be given to all. 
It is obvious that any vaccine developed must not only be effec- 
tive but it must, above all, be safe. By 1952, the effectiveness 
and safety were yet to be proven, and whether vaccination 
would prove practicable was not yet known. 

Another possible preventive measure was tested in 1951. Gam- 
ma globulin, the fraction of human blood which contains sub- 
stances protecting against infectious diseases, was given to a 
large proportion of the children in Provo, Utah, during an epi- 
demic. A similar number of children received a harmless substi- 
tute and served as controls. The hope was that the gamma 
globulin would prevent paralysis in children infected with the 
poliomyelitis virus. The protection afforded by gamma globulin 
would disappear in a few weeks, but at the same time the chil- 
dren might be producing their own antibodies and thus attain 
long-lasting immunity. The results of the trial in Utah were in- 
conclusive and further trials became necessary. The experiment 
was therefore repeated on a larger scale in 1952 in Houston, 
Tex., and in Sioux City, Ia., both sites of severe epidemics. The 
results had not yet been evaluated. It remained to be seen 
whether this is a practical method, even though it may result in 
protection. The only source of gamma globulin is human blood. 
The supply was limited and gamma globulin was in great demand 
for the prevention of measles and certain other infections. 

During the winter of 1951-52, influenza B was widely epi- 
demic in various parts of the globe for the first time since 1946. 
It was a mild disease for the most part, although there were 
deaths in the aged and debilitated. The World Influenza centre 
gave valuable service by reporting the progress of influenza 
waves and the nature of the viruses isolated by the co-operating 
laboratories. 

In the United States, rapid investigation and reporting of out- 
breaks to the National Office of Vital Statistics was made more 
effective. The list of diseases reportable to the federal govern- 
ment was revised in the light of existing knowledge. The United 
States government and many of the states relaxed the rigorous 
control of psittacine birds which had been in force since the 
widespread outbreaks of “parrot fever” in 1929-30. It was 
now known that psittacosis exists in many native birds, wild 
and domestic, thus making it unrealistic to apply strict con- 


situation had improved, although there was no intelligence frd | 


trol to the relatively small psittacine bird reservoir. Furthe 
more, human infections are few and respond well to antibio 
therapy. 

A severe epidemic of meningococcal meningitis had been 
progress in parts of Africa since 1949, and during 1952 t 
problem was particularly acute. The Anglo-Egyptian Suda 
Nigeria and Eritrea bore the brunt. In the United States, th 
disease characteristically occurs in epidemic fashion every eig 
years. Since the last episode occurred in 1943, it was not une 
pected that meningococcal meningitis was reported more fy 
quently during 1952, and it could be predicted that the disea 
might occur more widely in 1953. This disease is not so terri 
ing as it once was since the sulfa drugs and antibiotics are eff 
tive in treatment. Moreover, mass prophylactic use in smg 
population groups can control epidemics. 

Streptococcal infections had been decreasing in virulence 
some decades, and apparently had also decreased in numb 
However, in the United States a rise was noted in 1951, andy 
further rise in 1952. This might represent merely a temporal 
check in the decline or might portend a more significant cha | 
in the natural history of the disease. However, penicillin px 
vides a ready cure. 

Infectious encephalitis also continued to be reported 
greater numbers in the United States. This is not a single entif 
but is a heterogeneous group of specific encephalitis vi 
infections and other illnesses of noninfectious nature. A shai 
outbreak of western equine encephalitis totalling 630 cases a 
many deaths in California was reported during the sumimer 
1952. A vast control program designed to reduce the popuft 
tion of the mosquito, Culex tarsalis, the natural vector of 
disease, was carried out. There were preliminary indicatioj 
that this was an effective barrier to spread of the epidem 
Unfortunately, no specific therapy exists and it is not possik 
to eradicate the reservoir of infection existing in the wild a 
domestic bird population. 

The phenomenal decline of diphtheria and whooping cough 
Great Britain, the United States and elsewhere continued. T 
value of diphtheria immunization was well proved. Immunidi 
tion against whooping cough was of more recent origin but y 
also of known value. Its contribution to the downfall of who 
ing cough was further proved by the Medical Research council 
Great Britain. They showed that immunization reduced the lil 
lihood of whooping cough by 78%. The cases that occurred in t 
immunized were, on the whole, less severe and shorter lastit} 

The five internationally quarantinable diseases varied lit 
in scope or locale. A start was made in the control of epidenti 
typhus in parts of Afghanistan by destroying the louse veci 
by DDT, a method which proved so effective in Italy in Wo 
War II. Cholera was now confined to Asia. In general, t 


China. 

An outbreak of mild smallpox consisting of 132 cases and | 
deaths occurred in Lancashire, Eng. In Marseilles, Fr., the 4 
turn of an infected soldier from Indochina caused 33 cases} 
whom 4 died. The extent of these outbreaks was the result 
the low level of smallpox vaccination in the community. | 

“Jungle” yellow fever continued to push its way slowly nor## 
ward through Central America, and had reached Nicaragy 


This “Jungle” or sylvan type is a disease of monkeys which i 
transmitted to near-by humans by jungle mosquitoes. “Jung 
yellow fever also broke out in Brazil in settlements made fr 
newly cleared forest lands. Obviously the monkey reserv} 
cannot be destroyed nor can one eliminate mosquitoes from tl 
jungle. However, humans can be protected completely by yellfi 
fever vaccine, and millions had been so protected. This h#} 
deaths to a low figure. The mosquito which transmits yell 


“SPECTING CARGO HOLD ofa RNorvenan fteleater fumigated at U.S. govern- 


(ént expense. When dead rats are found aboard incoming vessels after fumiga- 
4i.n they are taken to a quarantine station to be examined for plague symptoms 


‘ver in nonforest areas had been practically eliminated from 
#uth America. 

Human plague is a problem largely confined to India, although 
) had been decreasing remarkably there. China and North 
oe were unknown quantities. A small number of human cases 
curred in remote areas of Africa and South America in asso- 
ition with solidly established infections of wild rodents. Al- 
flough the animal reservoir could not be eliminated, settled 
“eas were being freed of the disease and rat control had pre- 
Snted its transfer by ships. 

¥It was hoped that the remarkable advances made in the con- 
il of enteric diseases by good sanitation and of diseases such 
4 whooping cough, diphtheria and smallpox by immunization 
Bould be paralleled in the historic plagues of the world. Chemi- 
als to destroy the insect vectors, vaccines, drugs to prevent or 
3 re, all of these had made inroads on scourges hitherto accepted 
* inevitable. Syphilis, yaws and bejel, long rooted in some peo- 
3s, were beginning to give way to the mass use of penicillin. 
die tools were at hand but they had to be used. Apparently 
vey were not being used effectively in China and North Korea, 
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s A former Italian colony on the Red sea bounded 
| ‘trea. south by Ethiopia and west by Sudan, Eritrea was 
}om 1941 under temporary British administration and from 


|pt. 15, 1952, an autonomous province federated with Ethiopia. 


¥ 


Fea: 47,875 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 est.): 1,100,300 including 18,000 


Italians. Language: mainly Tigrinya and Tigré. 


Religion: ¢. 
50% Christian Monophysite and 50% Moslem. Capital, Asmara 


(pop. c. 117,000). Representative of the emperor of Ethiopia: 
Bitwoded Andargai Masai. Chief executive, elected by the Eri- 
trean representative assembly: Ato Tedla Bairu. 

History.—In 1952 Eritrea achieved its new status of an 
“autonomous unit federated with Ethiopia under the sovereignty 
of the Ethiopian crown” prescribed by the U.N. resolution of 
1950. The arrangements which began in 1951 moved swiftly and 
smoothly during 1952 to their conclusion. The deadline for 
their achievement had been set for Sept. 15 and on that date 
the federation became fully effective and the new Eritrean gov- 
ernment assumed the powers provided for it in its constitution. 
This had been prepared by the U.N. commissioner, Eduardo 
Anze Matienzo (Bolivia), was adopted by an elected Eritrean 
assembly on July ro and ratified by the emperor of Ethiopia on 
Aug. 11. The federal act which set up the federation was writ- 
ten into the U.N. resolution and was ratified by the emperor on 
Sept. 11. Federation was then effective, and by Sept. 15 physi- 
cal transfer of powers and authority to the successor authorities 
by the British administration was complete. 

The Eritrean government assumed authority in all domestic 
affairs and the federal government, which was in effect the 
Ethiopian government, took over control of those affairs which 
had been broadly defined in the resolution as federal responsi- 
bilities. On Sept. 16 the British authorities who had governed 
Eritrea since April 1941 finally withdrew, and the British flag 
was hauled down and replaced by the flag of the federation, the 
Ethiopian flag and the new blue flag of Eritrea. A handful of 
British advisers and Italian technicians remained to assist the 
new regime. 

Thus Eritrea became incorporated as a specially privileged 
and self-governing unit in the Ethiopian empire, from which it 
had been detached about 60 years earlier to become an Italian 
colony. Its fate had been in the balance for 114 years. 

The population is evenly divided between plateau Christians 
and lowland Moslems and this fact was recognized in a parity 
of these two components in the composition of the assembly 
and posts in the new government. The head of the latter was a 
Christian. The whole process was conducted in an atmosphere 
of good will in both Eritrea and Ethiopia which augured well 
for the new relationship. 

In October Emperor Haile Selassie paid a state visit to all the 
provinces of Eritrea and was greeted with enthusiasm by his 
new subjects wherever he went. He made it clear to them that 
his sole desire was to ensure their peace and prosperity. 

The successful implementation of the Eritrean settlement was 
reported to the general assembly of the United Nations at the 
end of 1952 and general approval of the action taken was re- 
corded. Eritrea, from being an international “problem,” found 
its haven as part of the Ethiopian empire. (ESE! Sins) 


Finance.—Budget: (1951-52 actual) revenue £3,019,475; expenditure 
£3,269,795; (1952-53 est., first year of the new status) revenue £1,639,- 
005; expenditure £1,566,644. 


Foreign Trade.—(1951) Exports £5,014,056; imports £5,849,042. 
© From Feb. 24, 1918, to Aug. 6, 1940, when it was 
Estonia. annexed by the U.S.S.R., Estonia, one of the Baltic 
states of northeastern Europe, was an: independent republic. 
Area: 18,357 sq.mi. Pop.: (1939 est.) 1,134,000; (1950 est.) 
1,200,000. Language: Estonian and Russian. Religion: Lutheran 
and Greek Orthodox. Chief towns (pop., 1939 est.): Tallinn 
(cap., 146,400); Tartu (60,100); Kohtla-Jarve (1950 est., 30,- 
ooo). Chairman of the presidium of the supreme soviet in 1952, 
August M. Jakobson; chairman of the council of ministers, 
Aleksey Muurisepp. 
History.—On Feb. 24, 1952, Estonia’s national day, Konstan- 
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tin Pats, the last president of independent Estonia, Gen. Jaan 
Laidoner, commander in chief, and other Estonian leaders who 
were deported in June 1940 and whose fate was unknown were 
attacked in a broadcast from Tallinn denouncing them as 
traitors and “obedient tools of the western imperialists.” An ex- 
hibition entitled ‘““Anglo-America Intervention in Estonia, 1918- 
20” was opened at Tallinn to suggest that the Estonian war of 
independence was fought to make the country an Anglo-Ameri- 
can colony. On May 15 the town of Kuressaare on the island of 
Saaremaa (Oesel) was renamed Kingissepp in honour of an 
Estonian Communist rebel, Victor Kingissepp, who had been 
executed for high treason in 1923. 

On May ro the presidium of the supreme soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. confirmed the new administrative reform grouping the 
39 rayony or districts into three oblast or provinces with capi- 
tals at Tallinn, Parnu and Tartu. At the plenary session of the 
central committee of the Estonian Communist party at Tallinn, 
on March 26-28, Ivan Gustavovich Kabin, first secretary, de- 
manded that the workers and peasants should increase their so- 
cialist consciousness and political vigilance and that the nefari- 
ous activities of hostile elements should be unmasked. These ele- 
ments among others were squandering and robbing the socialist 
property of the collective farms. He revealed that the number 
of kolkhozy was reduced from 2,975 in 1949 to 1,137. Only 163 
kolkhozy had a primary Communist organization; 7.e., at least 
three party members. The total party membership amounted to 
31,000. 

According to the fifth five-year plan, 1951-55, Estonia was 
to develop its oil-shale industry. The production of gas from 
shale was to increase by 120% and a gas pipe line was to be 
laid from Kohtla-Jarve to Tallinn. The production of liquid 
fuel from the same source was to be increased by 80%. It was 
estimated that in 1950 oil production was about 450,000 metric 
tons. A large hydroelectric power station on the Narva river 
was to be completed. The railway system was to be overhauled 
and, it was believed, the Tallinn-Krasnogvardeisk line was to 
be provided with a second track. Since 1945 the Estonian coast 
and islands had been covered with a network of fortifications. 
There were also about 60 airfields. 

Jaan Kiivit, the soviet-appointed archbishop of the Estonian 
Lutheran Church, took part in a “Defense of Peace” conference 
organized in May at Zagorsk, near Moscow, by Alexei, the patri- 
arch of Moscow and all Russia. (See also Latvia; LirHuANIA.) 


Education.—Schools (1950): elementary 1,148, pupils 142,500; sec- 
ondary, pupils 13,500; technical, pupils 14,000; institutions of higher 
education 6, students 6,500, including Tartu university, students 2,700. 


Finance.—Budget (1952 est.): balanced at 1,059,280,000 roubles. 


See A. Torma and V. Raud, Estonia 1918-1952 (London, 1952). 
(K. Sm.) 


Etching In 1952 the tendencies most evident in the coun- 
* tries where etching was widely practised as a me- 
dium of creative graphic expression were: (1) the use of colour 
in place of the traditional monochromatic black, (2) a predi- 
lection for the large plate, (3) the employment of mixed graphic 
media to achieve textural effects and to furnish the basis for 
colour printing, and (4) the apparent desire on the part of cer- 
tain artists who had adopted the more extreme phases of the 
so-called modern school to break through the narrow spiritual 
limitations of these and revert to richer and more expressive 
forms. 

England, France and the United States continued to be the 
three centres of greatest activity in the field of etching. England, 
stronghold of conservatism, was less affected by the modern 
influence than any other country, and its etchers, with few ex- 
ceptions, continued to work in the great tradition of the art. 
W. D. Brokman-Davis, Hubert Andrew Freeth, Robert Spence, 


Sara Sproule and the veterans, Paul Drury and W. P. Robin: 
produced significant work in 1952, while the dry points of Si 
Muirhead Bone remained among the greatest examples of tha 
medium. The same year marked the death of the distinguishe 
etcher and dry pointer Martin Hardie. 

The golden age of French etching, the 19th century, carrie 
over into the 20th, but comparatively few French etchers ¢ 
1952 worked in the pure medium. The trend was rather towar 
the employment of mixed media, the engraved in place of th 
bitten line, the use of colour and the large plate, and the empha 
sis on book illustration. With their great sensitivity, imaging 
tive powers and technical skill, the French had always bee 
leaders in linear design, and since the modern movement owe 
to France so much of its impetus, it was natural that the grees 
majority of French graphic artists adopted that idiom. T 
recognized leaders among them, Raoul Dufy, Henri Matiss 
Pablo Picasso, Georges Rouault and Jacques Villon, all worke 
in etching to some extent. Among a host of others, employing a 
graphic media, all approaches and all techniques, Michel Ci 
Albert Decaris, Edouard Georg, André Jacquemin, Robert Loti 
ron, Louis Joseph Soulas and Roger Vieillard did outstandin 
work. 

The greatest strength of the American school lay in its fres}} 
ness, vitality, variety of approach and innate creative powsll 
its greatest weakness was in the neglect of essential spirit 
values in the preoccupation with technical methods and pure 
pictorial effects. With the blend of racial influences affectix 
the character and outlook of the American artist, and the u 
limited sources of inspiration presented to him, it was natu 
that these should be reflected in his work. Particularly evide4 
was the trend away from pure linear etching to the mixture | 
media to produce tonal effects and provide a basis for colo 
Many artists who had adopted the modern idiom clung stea 
fastly to its abstract and nonobjective terms, but others, haf 
ing reduced these terms to academic formulas susceptible on 
to repetition, appeared to be seeking more objective means 
expressing subjective feeling. Those who employed etching eithi 
entirely or with other media used supplementarily, included, | 
name a few: Peggy Bacon, Minna Citron, Stephen Cso 
Ernest Freed, Sue Fuller, Arthur William Heintzelman, Ge 
Kloss, Mauricio Lasansky, Helen A. Loggie, Luigi Lucioni, Cd 
Max Schultheiss and the veterans, John Edward Costigd 
Eugene Higgins, Roi Partridge, Ernest D. Roth and Her 
Armour Webster, the last named long resident in France. 

Celestino Celestini, Benevenuto Disertori, Valerio Frasche 
and Antonio Music worked in etching, although the majority | 
Italian printmakers occupied themselves with the sister arts | 
wood engraving and lithography. As in all Latin countries, 
modern influence predominated. 
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Etching in Germany was still involved in the social, econor} 
and political disorder existing in that country, which had sdf. 
the birth of the art in the 16th century. | 

Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland and the Scandinavil 
countries were active in the field of etching in 1952, but 
those countries, too, the struggle between forms of expressif 
and the general social and political uncertainty and unr 
operated against stability. 

The printmakers of Mexico and the South American countt 
for the most part concentrated their efforts on lithograp 
while those of China and Japan were more concerned with 
viving the great schools of woodcutting that were their glo 
the past. Canada and Hungary, among the smaller national ¢ 
tres of etching, maintained flourishing and vital schools, 
former including such outstanding names as Sybil Andr 
John J. Barry and the veteran Nicholas Hornyansky, and 
latter, Julius Komjati and Nandor Varga. (J. T. Ags 


ETHIOPIA—EUROPEAN UNION 


Ethiopia An Independent empire of northeastern Africa, 
« Ethiopia is bounded north and west by the Anglo- 
_ Egyptian Sudan, south by Kenya, southeast by Italian Somali- 
_ land and east by British and French Somaliland. Area (exclud- 
ing Eritrea): c. 350,000 sq.mi. Pop. (no census ever taken, IQ5I 
est.) : 10,000,000. Language: Amharic, the official language; also 
Tigrinya, Tigré, Galla, Somali, etc. Religion: Christian Mono- 
 physite (in communion with the Egyptian Coptic Church) 57%; 
| Moslem 17%; pagan, etc., 26%. Chief towns: Addis Ababa 
(cap., 250,000); Harar (45,000); Dessie (35,000); Diredawa 
» (30,000). Ruler: Emperor Haile Selassie I; prime minister in 
) 1952: Bitwoded Makonnen Endalkatchou. 
) History.—The event of outstanding importance in 1952 was 
the final settlement of the Eritrean question by the incorpora- 
tion of that country into the Ethiopian empire on a federation 
#basis under the sovereignty of the Ethiopian crown. On July 
‘to the Eritrean .constituent assembly approved a constitution 
which had been prepared by the U.N. commissioner after con- 
|; sultation with the British administration, the Ethiopian govern- 
ment and the Eritrean people. This constitution was ratified by 
‘Emperor Haile Selassie on Aug. 11 and on Sept. 11. The em- 
yperor also ratified a federation act which had been drawn up 
and approved by the U.N. assembly on Dec. 2, 1950, thus com- 
ppleting the formalities that were the necessary prelude to the 
‘itransfer of control from the caretaker British administration on 


to the newly acquired territory in October. 

* Eritrea secured representation in the Ethiopian parliament 
/on the basis of population; 3 Eritrean senators being appointed 
4directly by the emperor and 5 deputies being elected by the 
Eritrean constituent assembly from among its own number. 
4'The Eritrean assembly consisted of 64 members, half Christians 
fand half Moslems. Its first president was Ali Radai, a Moslem. 
Laws passed by the assembly were promulgated under the sig- 
Snature of the emperor’s representative, who had the power of 
Hveto in respect of legislation which impinged on subjects re- 
iserved to the imperial government. These were defense, foreign 
Waffairs, currency and finance, foreign and interstate commerce 
fand external and interstate communications, including ports. 
The actual administration of Eritrea would be in the hands 


iments responsible to himself. The first chief executive was a 
AChristian, Ato Tedla Bairu. (See also Exrrrea.) 

1 The increasing interest taken by the U.S. government in the 
well-being of Ethiopia received outstanding proof with the sign- 
jing of a general Point Four agreement on June 16, 1951, for 
ithe development of agricultural education and research. In June 
}1952 a Point Four director was installed in Addis Ababa, and 
Yoreliminary discussions crystallized into an agreement for the 
establishment of an agricultural college. For this purpose a sum 
flof Eth. $2,000,000 was made immediately available, half (or 
U.S. $400,000) being provided from Point Four resources and 
4nalf by the Ethiopian government. Other projects included the 
i opening of two agricultural secondary schools in the provinces 
nd the establishment of several research stations to be closely 
ntegrated with the above college and schools. 

- Since its foundation in Aug. 1942 the grand total of assets 
dof the state bank had grown from Eth. $12,000,000 to Eth. 
\|$176,200,000; of deposits and loans from Eth. $11,000,000 and 
4AEth. $1,000,000 in 1943 to Eth. $45,300,000 and Eth. $21,000,- 
‘}o00, respectively, at the end of 1951. By the end of rt951 the 
‘yssue department of the bank had issued notes under the new 
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monetary system to the extent of Eth. $75,561,999, cover being 
held at that date in the shape of gold, silver and foreign ex- 
change and securities to the amount of 55%. 


Education.—Schools (1950-51): elementary 538, pupils 55,000, teachers 
1,755 (including 201 foreign); secondary (1949-50) 6, pupils 1,204. 
There were 220 students abroad, mostly supported by the government. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget (1949-50): revenue Eth. $105,866,000, 
expenditure Eth. $90,430,000. Monetary unit: Ethiopian dollar. Exchange 
rate: Eth. $7 to the pound sterling, and Eth. $2.50 to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1949-s50) Imports Eth. $74,600,000, exports Eth. $68,- 
300,000; (1950-51) imports Eth. $95,300,000, exports Eth. $111,700,000. 
Main sources of imports: India 25%; U.K. 13%; U.S. 12%; Italy 9%. 
Main destinations of exports: Aden 25%; Eritrea 19%; U.S. 13%; 
French Somaliland, 11%. Main imports: cotton piece goods, machinery, 
sugar and salt. Main exports (1950-51): coffee 50%; hides 18%; cereals 
and pulses 10%; oilseeds 10%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads 44,000 mi., of which 9,000 mi. 
were suitable for motor traffic. Licensed motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 
2,500, commercial 1,750. Railways: 487 mi. Air transport (Ethiopian Air 
Lines, 1951): passengers carried 36,795; passenger-miles 16,099,506; 
freight ton-miles 1,132,293. 

Agriculture.—C offee production: (1949) 36,500 metric tons, (1950) 
31,200 metric tons. Livestock (Sept. 1951): cattle 18,000,000; goats and 
sheep 20,000,000; camels 9,000,000; chickens 10,000,000; horses and 
mules 3,000,000. 

European Coal and Steel Community: see European 
UNION; FRANCE. 

European Defense Community: see European UNION. 
European Economic Cooperation, Organization for: 
see MuTuAL SEcuRITY PRoGRAM. 

European Payments Union: sce ExcHANGE CONTROLS AND 
EXCHANGE RATES; INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

European Recovery Program: see Murvat Security 


PROGRAM. 


European Union The unification of Europe made more 
* significant progress in 1952 than in any 
preceding year. The emphasis shifted from the Council of Eu- 
rope, created by a multilateral treaty signed in 1949, and to 
which by the end of 1951 most European states outside the 
soviet orbit belonged, to the closer integration of “little Eu- 
rope,” the growing federation of France, Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. The fundamental prog- 
ress of European unification in 1952 consisted in the elabora- 
tion of closer ties among these six nations. It proceeded on two 
different lines, in building up a community of heavy industry 
(the Schuman plan for merging coal and steel production) and ° 
of defense (the European Defense Community treaty for the 
creation of a common army). Of these two plans, the Schuman 
plan was in the stage of realization at the end of 1952, while the 
European army plan was still in the discussion stage. For the 
first time, however, it was clearly and officially envisaged, that 
these two partial and functional organizations should be step- 
ping stones toward the creation of a more inclusive political 
and economic federation. At the beginning of 1952, the foreign 
ministers of the six countries negotiating for a European army 
agreed in principle to the drafting of proposals for a European 
parliament. Accordingly the European Defense Community 
treaty, signed on May 27, 1952, provided in article 38 that 
within six months of the establishment of its assembly, it must 
prepare recommendations on “the constitution of a European 
Community Assembly elected on a democratic basis; the powers 
to be granted to such an Assembly; the changes that should 
eventually be made in the E.D.C. (European Defense Commu- 
nity) Treaty in order, among other things, to safe-guard ade- 
quate representation for the member States.” Article 38 further 
instructed the assembly to “be guided in its work by the fol- 
lowing principles: the final organization which is to replace the 
present provisional one shall be conceived in such a way as to 
constitute one of the parts of an eventual federal or confederal 
structure founded on the principles of the separation of powers 
and comprising a bi-cameral system of representation.” 
As it became clear, however, that the ratification of the 
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E.D.C. might take time, it was decided in the fall of 1952 to 
entrust the elaboration of the federal structure to the assembly 
of the new steel and coal community. The 50-year treaty for 
merging the 231,000,000-ton coal resources and 37,000,000-ton 
steel capacity of the six nations into a single market of 157,- 
000,000 people, customs free regarding these commodities, came 
into force in June 1952 after all the parliaments of the six 
nations involved had ratified it. The most important of these 
decisions were those by the French national assembly, which 
ratified the treaty constituting the European Coal and Steel 
Community (E.C.S.C.) on Dec. 13, 1951, by a majority of 377 
against 233 votes, and by the Federal German parliament, which 
voted on Jan. 11, 1952, to ratify the plan by 232 to 143 votes. 
The E.C.S.C. was open to all the countries that wished to par- 
ticipate in it. The national production of coal and steel would 
henceforth come under the direct jurisdiction of the new com- 


mon institutions created by the treaty. They were: 


t. The High Authority which is the executive power of the community 
and to which is attached a consultative committee composed of represen- 
iatives of producers, consumers and workers. 

2. The Council of Ministers, composed of six members. one for each 


participating state, which maintains the necessary liaison between the 


powers olf the High Authority and those retained by each government. 
With respect to the voting procedure of the council, the production of 
each state in relation to that of the common market is taken into account, 
so that the council cannot be dominated by a coalition, either of the two 
principal producers (France and Germany) or of the others. 

3. The Assembly, appointed by the various national parliaments or 
elected by direct suffrage, exercises democratic control over the High 
Authority and may by a vote of nonconfidence adopted by two-thirds of 
the members voting cause its resignation. 

4. The Court of Justice, composed of seven judges appointed for six 
years by agreement among the governments, functions to hear appeals by 
member states against the decisions of the High Authority. 


Thus the first step was taken successfully in the solution of 
an entirely new problem of an extraordinary scope, to bring 
sovereign states which had been completely independent for 
centuries willingly to abandon a fraction of their sovereign in- 
dependence. The six nations quickly agreed in July on the first 
concrete measures to put the E.C.S.C. into immediate operation. 
It was decided that the High Authority and the court would sit 
in Luxembourg and the assembly in Strasbourg. The choice of a 
permanent capital was made contingent on a Franco-German 
agreement on the Saar. The High Authority met in Luxembourg 
on Aug. ro under the chairmanship of Jean Monnet. With the 
creation of the High Authority all the restrictions imposed by 
the Allies on west German steel production were lifted and first 
steps taken to liquidate the International Authority for the 
Ruhr, created on April 28, 1949, as a security measure against 
German military and economic hegemony in Europe. 

The High Authority consisted of nine members, two each 
from France, Germany and Belgium, and one each from Italy, 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands. Besides the chairman, there 
were two vice-chairmen, a German and a Belgian. An Italian, 
Massimo Piloti, was named president of the Court of Justice. In 
September the Council of Ministers met for the first time and 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer functioned as its first 
chairman. The council decided unanimously to have the assem- 
bly work out a draft treaty establishing a European federal 
community. 

The assembly met in Strasbourg on Sept. 11. The large ma- 
jority of its 78 members clearly demonstrated their intention to 
move rapidly toward the goal of a political federation. Paul- 
Henri Spaak, a Belgium Socialist and an ardent supporter of 
federation, was elected president by 38 votes to 30 for Heinrich 
von Brentano, a German Christian Democrat. The election fol- 
lowed party rather than national lines. Brentano was made presi- 
dent of the 26-man committee to draft the federal treaty, which 
was asked to complete the job by March 10, 1953. The assembly 
also approved a proposal to add three additional delegates each 
from France, Germany and Italy. One of the questions debated 


was the establishment of a Closer relationship between the 


EUROPEAN 


UNION 


“HERE, FIDO!” a 1952 cartoon by White of the Akron Beacon-Journal 4 


E.C.S.C. and nonmember nations, especially Great Britain and} 
the United States. Both nations agreed to establish representas} 
tion at the High Authority. Coal shipped from the United States | 
to any of the six member nations would be contributed so as tol 
aid whatever allocations the High Authority might make within} 
the six-country area. The United States would act to recognize} 
and re-enforce such sovereign powers as the High Authority} 
possessed. A similar attitude was taken by Great Britain; thus} 
the E.C.S.C. would be assisted by the political and financial} 
backing of the United States and the co-operation of Great] 
Britain, functioning as a part of the Atlantic community rather 
than as 2 purely continental group of nations. | 

One of the problems faced by the E.C.S.C. was the co-ordina- 
tion of its work with the Council of Europe, in which 14 Euro-j} 
pean nations were represented. Its Consultative assembly, con-j} 
sisting of 132 members elected by the parliaments of the mem-{} 
ber states, met in Strasbourg in Sept. 1952 and adopted a pro- | 
posal, made by British foreign secretary Anthony Eden, forll 
establishing close organic links between the E.C.S.C. and the | 
nonparticipating members of the Council of Europe. According! | 
to these proposals, Great Britain, the Scandinavian countries 
Ireland, Iceland, Greece and Turkey could send observers to thei! 
meetings of the assembly and of the ministerial organs of the 
E.C.S.C. with the right to speak but not to vote. It was generally; 
recognized in Great Britain and France, that the close co-opera 
tion of Britain with the developing federal structure of “little! 
Europe” would allay many French fears of a possible Germa 
domination of the new structure. One additional stumbling bloc cd) 
in the realization of the federal plans was the German-Frenchil 
controversy about the future of the Saar territory. 

The Consultative assembly of the Council of Europe approved 
on Sept. 25 a plan to pool the resources of its members for the 
development of dependent areas and to create a new vast trad: 


EUROPEAN UNION 


ng area embracing the British Commonwealth and the nations 
of western Europe and their overseas territories. The plan 
would also enable Germany to help create new sources of raw 
naterial in economically backward areas and raise living condi- 
jions there. By such a close economic union, Europe might be- 
come self-supporting. The plan foresaw the setting up of a 
furopean bank for the development of overseas territories; 
jong-term international contracts on basic products; and a sys- 
em of preferential tariffs between Great Britain and the com- 
‘monwealth countries on the one hand and the other European 
jiations on the other hand. Other proposals for the integration 


pf Europe which gained almost universal adherence were a plan. 


or the co-ordination of the highway, rail and canal networks 
)f western Europe, and a health pool in which doctors, labora- 
ories and medicines would be joined in a common fight against 
alisease. A European Transport council was suggested to lay 
slown priorities on future transportation developments and to 
pre the lead in fitting existing systems together by pooling and 
ytandardizing equipment, by creating joint installations and by 
stablishing the most economical routes and freight rates. The 
e-onsultative assembly also demanded the establishment of a 
gcuropean credit fund to finance housing projects in bombed- 
ut and overcrowded regions as a special help to war victims 
nd refugees. A proposal for the establishment of a committee 
jor the co-ordination of social security legislations, leading to 
#n eventual common system, was also unanimously approved by 
he Consultative assembly. A French suggestion for an agricul- 
ural pool for putting the wine, grain, milk and vegetables of 
she continent into a near-common market was still in the dis- 
j ussion stage. All these plans showed the new effervescence of 
‘he ideal of union and federation growing in Europe to a degree 
{hardly foreseen by any observer a few years before. It was also 
if great importance that the practical steps taken tended to 
airidge the gulf between the ‘“‘federalist’’ approach suggested by 
» he continental countries and the ‘“‘functional’’ approach fa- 
y oured by Great Britain and the Scandinavian nations. 
}) Meanwhile the six nations forming the E.C.S.C. proceeded 
frith closer plans for pooling their economic resources. On Sept. 
*r Pres. Luigi Einaudi of Italy opened in Genoa a conference of 
oo experts from the six nations to study plans for the co-opera- 
vive economy of a federated Europe, especially a unified mone- 
ary system, a unified tax system, and mobility of labour across 


jral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to establish a practically 
‘ree trade area including the six nations. To that end, the six 
Gations would be relieved of their obligations to extend to mem- 
fers of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade all tariff 
Yoncessions granted to one another. They would undertake to 
@stablish a common tariff on iron and steel products that would 


#pply to all six countries in their dealings with nonmembers of 


4 Perhaps the most difficult step toward European union was 
faken in the plans for the creation of a European Defense Com- 
inunity (E.D.C.). After 15 months of negotiations, a draft 
freaty to create a common integrated defense force of France, 
iermany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg 
inder the North Atlantic Treaty command was initialed in Paris 
tn May 9, 1952. Its purpose was twofold: to allow the rearma- 
j rent of Germany in view of the potential threat of the U.S.S.R. 
y western Europe, and to allay the fear of France and other 
/uropean nations of the threat of German domination. The six 
ations represented were the same as those united in the 
.C.S.C., but the E.D.C. was much more closely integrated 
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with the Atlantic community than was the E.C.S.C. The forces 
of the E.D.C. would be closely integrated under a centralized 
administration with a common procurement system and would 
maintain the closest possible liaison with British and other 
North Atlantic Treaty forces. Great Britain gave the E.D.C. a 
guarantee that any attack on the E.D.C. would automatically 
bring Great Britain into the war. France demanded a similar 
guarantee from the United States and above all precise guaran- 
tees by Great Britain and the United States against any future 
withdrawal of Germany and German armed forces from the 
EDG 

With the ratification of the E.D.C. treaty by the six nations, 
the full sovereignty of Germany would be restored. The treaty 
foresaw the creation of a total of 43 combat groups, of which 
12 would be German, and of a tactical air force of 5,200 planes, 
including 1,350 German planes. The total German manpower 
contribution was fixed at 409,000, of whom there would be 156,- 
ooo in the ground forces, 156,000 in service and supply forces, 
85,000 in the air force and 12,000 in the navy, which would be 
limited to vessels of 1,500 tons or less. This new European army 
would have a solely defensive role. The member nations pledged 
themselves to build their military strength without retarding 
social progress. The organs of the E.D.C. would consist of a 
council, an assembly and a commissariat. The council, formed 
by one ministerial representative from each of the six nations 
and with the chairmanship rotating among them, must approve 
the appointments of the higher officers. The commissariat would 
prepare and carry out the organizational plans for the army 
and would decide upon a common defense budget, a program 
for a common armament production, and common mobilization 
plans. The army would include both draftees, whose active serv- 
ice period was intended to be 18 months, and volunteers who ~ 
would sign up for longer periods of service. Special European 
army schools were to be organized to train officers for this new 
integrated army. 

After ratification of the E.D.C. agreements and of the peace 
contract between Germany and the Allies, the Allied control on 
the German production of heavy and light weapons would be 
lifted. The E.D.C. agreement provided that production of arma- 
ments for its forces, of which Germany would be a member, 
must be licensed by the E.D.C. commissariat and that orders 
for the production of certain weapons would not, in general, be 
given to plants located in strategically exposed areas, such as 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland. The German government, while 
allowed to engage in nonmilitary atomic research, pledged not to 
manufacture atomic, chemical and biological weapons, guided 
missiles, naval vessels and military air craft, on the condition 
that German troop contingents would be supplied with these 
weapons on as favourable a basis as other contingents of the 
EDG: 

Thus the foundations were laid for the creation of the first 
European army in history, based upon the voluntary co-opera- 
tion of the contributing members. This army was clearly en- 
visaged as a part of the North Atlantic Treaty forces and was 
thus an important step toward the integration of Germany, 
France, Italy and the Low Countries into the Atlantic union. 
Yet at the end of Oct. 1952 the nationalist fears and hopes of 
the various European nations, especially in France and Ger- 
many, were still strong enough to make ratification of the 
E.D.C. agreements by the various parliaments doubtful. The 
memories of bitter conflicts in the past still bred a distrust, 
which the leading statesmen of the nations involved tried hard 
to overcome. There was also the danger that certain circles in 
Germany and France, and to a lesser degree in the other coun- 
tries, would use the plans and slogans of European union for 
the furtherance of nationalist purposes. In spite of these diffi- 
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culties. the future of European unity, within a wide Atlantic 
union, looked brighter at the end of 1952 than in any other 
period of history. (See also MuTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM; 
NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION ). 


BrBLiocRAPHY.—William Diebold, Jr., Trade and Payments in Western 
Europe, A Study of Economic Cooperation (1952); “Aspects and Prob- 
lems of European Union,’ The Twentieth Century (Sept. 1952); Karl 


Loewenstein, “The Union of Western Europe: Illusion and Reality,” Co- 


lumbia Law Review (Jan. and Feb. 1952); Fernand Dehouse, European 
Integration (International Conciliation), no. 481 (May 1952); The L nion 
of Europe: Its Progress, Problems, Prospects and Place in the Western 
World, U.S. Senate Documents 90, 82nd congress, 2nd session (1952); 
European Review, monthly (London); Georges Rottier, “Emulating 
Charlemagne,” The Twentieth Century (Oct. 1952); M. J. Bonn, Whither 
Europe? Union or Partnership? (1952). (H. Ko.) 


Events of the Year: sce CALENDAR OF EVENTS, 1952, pages 
I-16. 


Exchange Control and Exchange Rates. 


The rise in raw material prices following the outbreak of war 
in Korea had caused the terms of trade of most industrial coun- 
tries to deteriorate. This, together with the impact of rising 
rearmament expenditures, had weakened the international eco- 
nomic position of various European countries. As a result, the 
currencies of raw material producing areas had generally been 
relatively strong in 1951 and some countries had relaxed their 
exchange controls. At the same time there had been a tendency 
toward more strict exchange controls in Europe. 

In 1952 these movements showed signs of reversing them- 
selves. Most raw material prices fell, but inflationary conditions 
—which had sometimes been stimulated by the 1950-51 boom 
—persisted in certain raw material producing countries. On the 
other hand, the terms of trade of most industrial countries im- 
proved, and their balance of payments deficits were reduced as 
the restrictions they had imposed on imports began to take 
effect. Therefore 1952 saw some currency depreciations, or 
tighter exchange controls, or both, in various raw material pro- 
ducing countries. In industrial countries, on the other hand, 
there were very few rate changes. In a few instances exchange 
controls were eased, but on the whole the strain on available 
resources imposed by rearmament continued so that these re- 
laxations were neither numerous nor far-reaching. 

United States.—In the course of 1951 the United States 
balance of payments position had grown stronger, a net gold 
and dollar loss of $89,000,000 in the first quarter of the year 
having given place to a net gain of $325,000,000 in the last 
quarter. The movement in reserves, however, probably exagger- 
ated the change in the country’s international economic position, 
since imports were seasonally high and were also influenced by 
inventory building abroad while there was a lag in the outflow 
of foreign aid pending the passage of new legislation. 

The international economic position of the U.S. remained 
strong in 1952, and the U.S. dollar was still at a premium in 
most free markets of the world, with the notable exception of 
Canada. As the months passed, measures were taken both in 
the U.S. and abroad to alleviate the disequilibrium which was 
reflected in the inflow of gold. The current account surplus was 
reduced mainly because the European coal situation improved, 
the restocking movement ran its course and the import restric- 
tions which were imposed in some countries to stem the outflow 
of gold and dollar reserves began to take effect. Furthermore, 
the amount of U.S. government aid began to increase again, 
with a rising proportion being devoted to the support of the 
defense efforts of western Europe. In the first quarter of 1952 
the U.S. surplus on current account (goods and _ services) 
amounted to $1,400,000,000 compared with $1.900,000,000 in 
the last quarter of 1951. In the spring the U.S. gold reserve con- 
tinued to rise, but through the summer months it remained 
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virtually stationary at about $23,500,000,000. Foreign dolla 
balances, on the other hand, rose steadily and at the end of Ju 
were about $1,000,000,000 higher than they had been at th 
end of 1951. 

Canada.—Mainly as a result of its improving trade positia 
and the continued inflow of capital from the United State: 
the Canadian dollar had appreciated gradually in the latte 
half of 1951, and on Dec. 14 the Canadian monetary authoriti 
had abolished all exchange controls. By the middle of Jan. 19§ 


by heavy London buying and also by seasonal factors such 4 
the beginning of the tourist season, it touched U.S. $1.04 4 
the beginning of July. Thereafter, the premium dropped bag 
to about 2% as Canadian purchasers, taking advantage of Hl 
high rate, began to purchase securities payable in either U.S. 
Canadian dollars, and as U.S. holders of Canadian shares r 
alized their profits. Official Canadian gold and U.S. dollar 1 
serves rose from U.S. $1,779,000,000 at the end of 1951 
$1,830,000,000 at the end of June 1952. 

Latin America.—Domestic inflationary conditions, whi¢ 
had sometimes been aggravated by the post-Korean raw ma 
terial boom, weakened the international economic position 4 
several Latin American countries. Argentina and Uruguay | 
addition suffered from the sharp fall in wool and linseed price 

In Argentina various changes were made in 1952 both in 1 
exchange rate structure and in the system of exchange control 
In the summer of 1951 the granting of licences for imports pa’ 
with exchange obtained on the free market was suspended b 
cause the demand had increased sharply for nonessential in 
ports, particularly automobiles, paid for in this manner. As 
result the free dollar rate had risen very substantially. This sy 
tem of importing was reinstated in Jan. 1952. The balance « 
payments position continued weak, however, particularly aft 
the price of wool fell, and in an effort to stimulate exports, t 
government introduced a series of mixed rates applicable 
various products. These new rates all implied a substantial 
preciation of the peso. From February on, 60% of the procee} 
of cheese, butter and casein exports had to be sold at 7.5 pes| 
per U.S. dollar and the remainder at the free rate of about 
pesos per dollar, giving a depreciation of 25% from the r 
of 7.5 pesos previously used. In July the effective exchanj 
rate for wool exports was depreciated by 20% to 6.25 pes 
per U.S. dollar by a similar procedure. Whereas wool expo 
had previously taken place at the 5-peso rate, now 50% of t) 
proceeds could be sold at the 7.5-peso rate. Further, in Feb 
ary the 7.5-peso rate was made applicable to exports of froz 
cooked meats which had previously moved at the 5-peso ra 
In a further effort to stem the outflow of reserves tighter it 
port controls were instituted at the end of July. 

A very high level of imports brought about by a fear 
shortages and increased prices following the Korean war h 
caused a considerable decline in Brazil’s foreign exchange 4 
serves in 1951. The foreign exchange position remained dif 
cult in 1952 despite a purchase of $37,500,000 from the Inte 
national Monetary fund in February. The curb rate dropped 
Cr$ 36 to the dollar in October, compared with about 30 at t) 
end of 1951, and rumours of devaluation were prevalent. 

Largely because of inflationary developments at home and 
fall in the world market price paid for Chilean copper, Chil! 
balance of payments position was also weak in 1952. The hop 
which had been raised in 1950 that Chile might proceed 
Stages to a unitary rate proved false. In a further attempt 
stimulate agricultural exports new mixed rates were introduc 
involving a substantial depreciation of the peso. The pane 
rate for the dollar weakened steadily, from about 93 pesos : 
U.S. dollar at the end of 1951 to 136 pesos per dollar in Aug 
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The foreign exchange position of Paraguay remained weak in 
g52 and in August, after consultations with the International 
Monetary fund, important changes were announced in the coun- 
ry’s exchange rate structure. These changes involved a sub- 
tantial devaluation of the guarani. The par value of 6 guaranies 
er U.S. dollar remained unchanged but was applicable only to 
overnment nontrade payments. A basic buying and selling rate 
\f 15 guaranies per U.S. dollar replaced the two rates of 6 and 
| guaranies per U.S. dollar which had been applicable to most 
jnports. A limited number of essentials such as wheat and 
jetroleum products was imported at a temporary subsidy rate of 
guaranies per U.S. dollar, while surcharges of 6 and 15 
juaranies were levied on semiessentials and luxuries, giving 
fective rates of respectively 21 and 30 guaranies per U.S. 
jollar for these classes of goods. 
In Uruguay the decline in reserves which had begun in the 
revious year continued in 1952. It was attributable to the 
jigh level of imports generated in part by the 1950-51 boom in 
}ool and was accentuated by the failure of these and other 
asic exports such as hides to move after the export boom had 
fassed and world market prices had dropped substantially. To 
jorrect this weakness, which was reflected in a rise in the free 
jollar rate from 2.35 pesos per U.S. dollar at the end of 1951 
lp 2.73 in March 1952, the monetary authorities took various 
jiministrative steps to restrict the availability of foreign 
\xchange for imports, particularly those requiring payment in 
jollars. 
The Sterling Area.—The weakening of the sterling area’s 
psition, reflected in the $1,500,000,000 drain in its gold and 
ijollar reserves in the second half of the year, had been the 
}ost spectacular international economic development in 1951. 
_ had been caused in part by the continuing deficit with the 
jfuropean Payments union, which was latterly being met fully in 
nld. Discussion had been held among the commonwealth finance 
inisters on the means of halting the drain, and each country 
as to take appropriate measures to ensure that the area as a 
ole would be in external balance by the end of 1952. For 
je United Kingdom itself, this was to mean a reduction of 
4s deficit with nonsterling countries to £100,000,000 and the 
Jaintenance of a surplus of the same magnitude with the rest 
the sterling area. 
|} Following the commonwealth finance ministers’ conference, 
tw restrictions had already been imposed in Novy. 1951 on U.K. 
‘tyments to nonsterling countries, and the first half of 1952 
jiw further measures taken by the various countries in the 
rling area to achieve the aforementioned aims. Licensing con- 
jols were tightened in the British Commonwealth countries in 
March, and additional steps had to be taken in the summer in 
jastralia, in Pakistan and also in the U.K. itself. In that coun- 
iy the over-all deficit on current account of almost £400,- 
jpo,ooo, recorded in the second half of 1951, was replaced by 

surplus of £24,000,000 in the first half of 1952 so that the 
\.K. achieved its first objective of balancing with the rest of 
je world by the end of 1952. Mainly as a result of the cuts 
fade in imports and also because of the increasing volume of 
1S. aid, the drain on the sterling area’s gold and dollar re- 
irves had been halted by March and these remained fairly 
jeady around $1,700,000,000 in the second quarter. No doubt 
cause of this improvement the rates for transferable account 
jerling grew firmer in the summer. 
|The position of the sterling area remained precarious, how- 
ler, and the efforts to increase exports were not meeting with 
e success hoped for. Furthermore, the fall in the prices of 
‘ime raw materials made it more difficult than had been ex- 
\cted for some of the sterling area countries to improve their 
{lance of payments position. In these circumstances a con- 
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McNaught Syndicate, Ine. 


“HELLO, SHORTY,’’ a cartoon by Manning of the McNaught Syndicate, Inc., 
published in 1952 


ference of the British Commonwealth countries to survey every 
aspect of the sterling area’s financial, commercial and economic 
problems was arranged for November. It was expected that this 
would be followed early in 1953 by talks with the United States. 

There were no important exchange rate changes in the sterling 
area in 1952. A par value of Rs. 4.76190 per U.S. dollar was 
established for the Ceylon rupee on Jan. 17, 1952. This was the 
same as the effective rate since the devaluations of Sept. 1949. 
In the course of the year the fall in rubber prices brought 
about a decline in the country’s foreign exchange reserves, and 
in September the limits on remittances to foreign countries 
and on basic travel allowances were lowered. 

Continental Europe.—There were not many important de- 
velopments in European exchange control systems in 1952. Such 
changes as occurred were associated with shifts in the position 
of various countries either with the dollar area or with the rest 
of Europe. The latter changes are shown in the operations of 
the European Payments union. At the end of 1951 Belgium, 
Italy, Switzerland and Portugal had built up large surpluses 
with the union; the Netherlands, Germany and Denmark were 
improving their positions; while France and the United King- 
dom were accumulating heavy deficits which they had to meet 
largely in gold. After the spring of 1952, when France and the 
U.K. had taken drastic measures to restrict imports, when Italy 
had tried to expand them by relaxing import and exchange con- 
trols and when Belgium had even gone to the extreme position 
of curbing exports in order to limit the credit it had to extend 
to the European Payments union, the transactions became more 
balanced. The positions of France and the U.K., though still 
weak, were no longer deteriorating so rapidly, while Belgium 
was no longer recording large surpluses. On the other hand, 
both Germany and the Netherlands were accumulating substan- 
tial surpluses for part of which they were receiving payment in 
hard currency. 

There were few important changes in European rates of ex- 
change. One noteworthy development was the spread of hard 
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same time strengthen its doll; 
position. Various steps we 
taken, ranging from the bloc 
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Exchange Rates of Selected Countries 


Note: Includes only currencies regularly quoted in New York during 1952. Averages of certified noon buying rates in New York for 
cable transfers. In cents per unit of foreign currency, corrected to two decimal places. 


Unit quoted and Annual average rates Monthly average rate, 1952 ing, for a period of up to 


Aug. 
Country type of exchange 1938 1950 1951 Jan. March June g 
Argentindune: oer wine neaets Peso ran ovat) tah 50.00 5600 months, of up to 25% of B 
i 32.60 26.57 0. A : 3 i y 
Pret = 13.33* 13.33 13.33 13.33 13.33 13.33 gian export proceeds, to the 
Free = 8.297 7.07 6.98 7A7 7.18 7.19 aes 
Australia. . Pound 389.55 223.15 223.07 221.92 223.03 221.88 222.19 Rea a export ieee | 
Belgi 7 Guth tr ste O F G r area. espite e 
wes “Official 3.38 1.99 1.99 1.98 1.98 1.98 1.99 to the dolla Pp 
Bank notes = 1.974 1.96§ — = = si measures the E.P.U. had 
Brazil . 6 aa 5 Cruziero]| 5.84 5.44 5.44 5.44 5.44 5.44 5.44 ‘ ch eae 
British Malaysiaf . . Dollar — 32.79 32.85 32.69 32.78 32.51 32.45 take special steps Involvl 
eis a ee Brett = 90.919 = ps = = ae substantial gold payments 
Free 99.42 91.47 94.94 99.49 100.38 102.09 103.98 ; . : 
Ceylon Roaee as 20.85 20.85 20.80 20.92 20.83 20.8 cover its deficit to Belgiut 
Denmark. Krone 21.83 14.49 ene La ey EAs eee Later in 1952, however, wh 
Finland Markka _— _— ‘ Fs 5 i F 
France cmregesc: fs, ints) se Franc 2.88 0.29 eee By, yo 0.29 0.29 the demand for steel had 
G Fed. Rep.). . Deutschemark = 23.84 23. : : == = ee 
is es Rese ee 36.59 20.87 20.87 20.82 20.95 oo oe come less insistent, and wh} 
Ireland me Pound = = 280.38 280.38 280.38 278. ee ; * 
Macon Sis coven teen Paso. Don 11.57 11.56 11.56 11.56 11.56 11.62 the position of textile expor 
Netherlands Guilder 55.01 26.25 26.26 26.32 26.32 26.32 26.32 j re | 
New Zealand. petra 39235 277.28 277.19 275.39 276.91 275.7) 276.09 was rather ee oe surpl} 
INCIMDY 5 oS g a G ao o © Krone 24.57 14.02 14.02 14.02 -O 4 d nk and the curbs on 
Tiihadnomawsies = 5 5 5 bee = 49.62 49.64 49.66 49.68 49.68 49.63 Sra 5 
Portugal . fete 0 Escudo 4.43 3.47 3.47 3.49 3.49 3.48 3.48 ports were made less strict. 
South Africa . 2. 1 ee Pound 484.16 278.38 278.33 276.95 278.55 277.42 277.81 : | 
Syedenine mone 3 Krona 25.20 19.33 19.33 19.33 19.33 19.33 19.33 On the occasion of a drasf 
it | Switzerland . .... . Franc 22.87 23.14 23.06 22.88 22.95 23.14 23.29 
United Kingdow a Pound 488.94 280.07 279.96 27815 27967 27846 27885  #monetary reform a new Cc 
Wruguayr, «ue. cee Aue os: -3 Peso ~ - : 
Basic 64.37 65.83 65.83 65.83 $5.83 $583 65.83 gen TS nbroaeeg ee Hi 
Pref. az, 56.18 56.18 56.18 6.18 6.1 J : = 
Pref. = 42.55 42.55 42.55 42.55 42.55 42353 8aria on May 12. The ne 


*Based on quotations beginning Sept. 1, 1950. 

}Based on quotations beginning July 13, 1950. 

tBased on quotations beginning Oct. 11, 1950. 

§Based on quotations through Sept. 19, 195i. 

||Prior to Nov. 1, 1942, the official designation of the Brazilian currency was the milreis. 


{Beginning Aug. 27, 1951, quotations on Straits Settlements dollar were discontinued and quotations on Malayan dollar substituted. 


The two rates had been identical for a considerable period. 
Based on quotations through Sept. 30, 1950; official rate abolished after that date. 
dBased on quotations through Aug. 14, 1952. 
"Based on quotations beginning Oct. 29, 1951. 
°Based on quotations beginning June 22, 1950. 
“Excludes Pakistan, beginning April 1948. 
*Based on quotations beginning Oct. 29, 1951. 


currency “retention schemes” which in fact resembled selective 
and competitive exchange depreciations. The first had been in- 
troduced in the Netherlands, which since 1949 had allowed 
Dutch exporters to retain 10% of their dollar earnings and sell 
them at a premium in the free market. Although the plan was 
adopted in an effort to expand Dutch exports to the dollar area, 
the premium tended to induce Dutch merchants to search for 
other foreign goods which might be shipped there, and arbitrage 
developed in several commodity markets. As a result it was 
widely alleged that the country using the retention scheme 
gained hard currency that might otherwise have gone to the 
countries in which the goods originated. In part as a reaction 
to the steps taken by the Dutch, similar schemes were adopted 
in five other countries, Austria (for a time and to a limited 
extent), France, Denmark, Germany and Norway. Objections 
to the use of this device were raised at the annual conference 
of the International Monetary fund, and an investigation of the 
prevalence and consequences of the practice was instituted. 

In Austria export industries had been allowed to retain part 
of their foreign exchange earnings to meet the cost in foreign 
exchange of their import needs. On Jan. 2, 1952, these quota 
arrangements were abolished, and exporters were required to 
turn over all their export proceeds to the National bank for 
immediate conversion into schillings. In place of the retention 
quota, however, preferential treatment in the allocation of 
exchange for imports was given to the export industries. 

Notably because of its continued strong position in the 
European Payments union, Belgium’s gold and foreign exchange 
reserves rose by the equivalent of U.S. $150,000,000 in the 
first half of 1952. The large Belgian surplus caused the E.P.U. 
acute problems, and it was financed partly by receipts of gold 
and partly by credits granted to E.P.U. In these circumstances 
Belgium sought to reduce its surplus with E.P.U. and at the 


contained 130.70 mg. of go} 
and 1.70 leva was equivalent | 
one rouble. This gave a rate | 
6.80 leva per U.S. dollar cow 
pared with the previous rate 
288 leva. Like the Rumanii 
measures of Jan. 1952 al 
those in Poland and the U.S.S] 
in previous years, the apprec} 
tion of the lev had the effect 
bringing it into line with the other currencies of the soviet bly 
all of which were greatly overvalued in terms of the U.S. dollf 
Like the measures taken in these other countries also, howe | 
the change had little or no effect on Bulgarian foreign tra 
transactions, which continued to be negotiated by state-ow 
agencies on the basis of world market prices. 

Because of the improvement in the country’s foreign excha 
position in the latter part of 1951, Denmark’s exchange 
strictions, particularly those relating to travel allowances 
other Scandinavian countries and the U.K., were relaxed sorjf 
what in the first half of 1952. The dollar position remai 4 
precarious, however, and in an effort to encourage dollar expd 
a scheme was introduced on Aug. 15 whereby exporters | 
Danish products to the dollar area were permitted to imp} 
European goods that were still subject to quantitative imp} 
controls up to a value of 10% of their dollar exports. 


The official buying and selling rates for the Finnish marl 


end to uncontrolled transactions in Finnish currency w f 
were taking place at a considerable discount and also to rediff} 
costs for foreign travellers to Finland on the occasion of |} 
Olympic games, preferential rates were introduced on Juna} 
for tourist transactions. The premiums for purchases of Finr 
currency ranged from 34% to 56% above the official rate, 
U.S. dollars and Swiss francs carrying the highest, and 
wegian and Danish currencies the lowest premiums. Fill) 
travelling abroad, on the other hand, had to sell their curre 
at corresponding discounts. 

Mainly because of inflationary developments at home, 
deterioration in the French foreign exchange position, w 
had started in the second half of 1951, gained momentun? 
the last months of 1951 and the beginning of 1952. In Februs 
when the free-market rate in Paris had reached more than | 


. per U.S. dollar and the stabilization fund was losing sub- 
antial amounts of hard currency to E.P.U., the French govern- 
ent imposed strict curbs on imports. Later the French position 
| E.P.U. improved somewhat, and the restrictions were eased 
) ghtly. However, France’s foreign exchange situation remained 
yecarious despite substantially larger U.S. aid. In August the 
jirb rate for the U.S. dollar had again risen to more than 410 
» compared with a low of about 390 achieved in May. 

| In the first few months of 1952 Germany’s gold and dollar 
jserves fell because its hard receipts from E.P.U., although 
bstantial, were not sufficient, together with Mutual Security 
tency aid, to cover its dollar deficit. To reduce the dollar gap 
Jainly by eliminating exports of German goods to the dollar 
jea through third countries, the ministry of economic affairs 
feroduced on April 1 a system whereby all exporters could 
ttain 4% of their proceeds to import designated goods for 
port production. In addition, exporters to hard-currency areas 
‘re allowed to retain 36% of their proceeds either for the 
port of various raw materials and other essential goods or for 
dle to other importers. In the second quarter of the year 
#rman gold and dollar reserves rose again, particularly because 
the country’s growing surplus with E.P.U. 

[On Aug. 14 Germany became a member of the International 
j jonetary fund. For the time being, however, no par value was 
|-ablished for the deutschemark. 

HA monetary reform similar to those carried out in recent 
jars in the other currencies of the soviet bloc was initiated in 
jimania on Jan. 28, 1952. Like the other changes it involved 
sharp appreciation of the leu, and its definition in terms of 
gid and the rouble, the rate for which was set at 2.80 lei. 
jis gave a cross rate of 11.2 lei per U.S. dollar instead of the 


} 


(2vious rate of 150 lei. Like the measures taken by the other 
funtries of the soviet bloc, this step had no practical impor- 
‘ice for foreign trade. 


4 gt the end of 1951 important changes were made in the Yugo- 


I: > mechanism and ees emphasis was given to the centralized 
jection of production and trade. In 1952 the relaxation of 
(ministrative controls was carried further. As of July 1 the 
jmopolistic position of the state foreign trade organization 
lis abolished, and authorized enterprises were allowed to do 
4siness with foreign countries. The licence requirements for 
Wictically all exports and most imports were withdrawn, but 
“ferent types of transactions were made more or less attractive 
} subsidy and surcharge arrangements. Exporters were per- 
tted to retain 45% of their proceeds for their own import 
feds and also to sell this exchange on the “free” market to 
ier importers who possessed import permits but had not been 
jnted exchange at the official rate. However, the Yugoslav 
litional bank, which organized these exchange operations, 
/ained the right to intervene in the market. 


# Israel pound and the weakening of the Iranian rial, were 
/yught about by conditions peculiar to those countries. 

jn Afghanistan the currency was devalued by almost 30% in 
‘huary when all other efforts to stop the steady fall in the 
chasing power of the currency had failed. The new buying 


| U.S. dollar. 

\{n 1951 when the price of cotton was high, the freedom of 
‘/yptian exporters to dispose of their export proceeds was in- 
‘lased. With the volume and price of cotton exports falling 
{1 with the country’s transferable sterling balances decreasing, 
lypt became short of sterling. To cope with this situation the 
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scope for transactions in “export pounds” was sharply reduced 
in the spring. In June further measures were taken. Banks 
were required to ask importers to cover any credit opened for 
sterling imports by paying in Egyptian currency the total 
amount of the credit. In addition import licences had to be 
obtained for most goods which were produced comesucally and 
also for luxury and semiluxury articles. 

Following the stoppage of oil production and exports in mid- 
1951, Iran’s monetary reserves had declined gradually. To re- 
establish the balance between foreign exchange receipts and 
expenditures a strict import-licensing policy and an exchange 
certificate system were inaugurated. Licences were required for 
all purchases of exchange which were not to be used for the 
purchase of certain goods considered essential, and foreign ex- 
change was to be furnished only to holders of exchange cer- 
tificates which could be purchased in the free market from 
exporters. The price of these certificates rose steadily. When 
it reached about 83.50 rials per U.S. dollar at the end of April, 
the Bank Melli was authorized to intervene in the market and 
buy and sell certificates at 42.50 rials per U.S. dollar. Since 
the official selling rate was 32.50 this gave an effective selling 
rate of 75 rials per U.S. dollar. 

Because of the continuing disequilibrium in Israel’s balance 
of payments, the free-market rate for the Israel pound had 
weakened steadily in 1951 and the first months of 1952. On 
Feb. 20, when it had dropped to 50 cents per pound, compared 
with the official rate of $2.80 per pound, a new exchange rate 
system was adopted. Foreign exchange transactions thereafter 
took place at three different rates. The old rate of $2.80 per 
pound was still applicable to government transactions, to essen- 
tial imports and diamond exports. Institutional remittances, 
tourist receipts and the proceeds of various exports, notably 
citrus fruits, were converted at a rate of $1.40 per pound, 
which was also applicable to goods classified as semiessential. 
The third rate, $1 per pound, was applicable to other export 
transactions and, in order to attract private capital from 
abroad, to most incoming exchange destined for investment. 

On Aug. 29 Jordan became the 54th member of the Interna- 
tional Monetary fund, without, however, a par value being 
established for the Jordan dinar. 

The exchange rate structure in Lebanon was simplified on 
May 24 when the government abolished the requirement that 
companies operating under special concessions (mainly oil com- 
panies) purchase 80% of their local currency needs at the 
official rate of L.L. 2.2 per U.S. dollar. The last of the mixed 
rates was thus eliminated. Apart from government operations, 
which continued at the official rate, all commercial and financial 
transactions were carried on at the fluctuating free rate, which 
fell slightly in sympathy with the downward trend of the world 
market price for gold. 

Far East.—Apart from the exchange rate changes in In- 
donesia, which amounted to a substantial devaluation of the 
rupiah, brought on mainly by inflationary conditions within the 
country, there were only minor changes in exchange rates and 
controls in the far east. 

Burma became a member of the International Monetary 
fund on Jan. 3, 1952. No par value was established for the 
rupee, however, and the effective rate remained unchanged. 
Effective July 1 a new currency unit, the ryat, was introduced, 
equivalent to the rupee. 

Important changes were made in the exchange rate system in 
effect in Indonesia. On Feb. 4, 1952, the old exchange rate 
certificate system was abolished, and a new official rate of 11.40 
rupiah per U.S. dollar replaced the old rate of 3.80 rupiah, 
which had, however, had only nominal significance. This new 
rate was applicable to all nondollar receipts from exports and 
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financial transactions and to all essential imports from coun- 
tries outside the dollar area. For luxury imports from those 
countries a 70% surcharge had to be added to the official rate, 
giving an effective rate of 19.43 rupiah per U.S. dollar. For 
transactions with the dollar area, a certificate system was 
retained, the aim of which was to maintain a balance between 
dollar income and outgo. Exporters to the dollar area received, 
in addition to rupiah at the official rate, negotiable dollar cer- 
tificates which importers of dollar goods had to produce in 
addition to rupiah at the rate applicable. At first these cer- 
tificates were marketed at 2 rupiah per U.S. dollar, giving 
effective rates for dollar imports of 12.93 and 20.93 rupiah 
per U.S. dollar respectively. However, the price dropped grad- 
ually to 0.25 rupiah per U.S. dollar. Later in the year falling 
rubber prices caused a drop in Indonesia’s foreign exchange 
reserves, and on Aug. 12, in an effort to curb luxury imports 
further, the authorities introduced additional surcharges, giving 
two new effective rates of 22.86 and 34.29 rupiah per U.S. 
dollar applicable to imports of semiessentials and luxuries re- 
spectively. The dollar certificate system was retained and was 
applicable to all the previously mentioned basic rates. 

There was no change in the Japanese exchange rate structure, 
but the dollar retention scheme in force since 1949 was changed 
in July to permit exporters to retain a larger proportion of 
their foreign exchange proceeds to import goods important 
either for the export industry or for the rehabilitation of the 
economy. On Aug. 13 Japan became a member of the Interna- 
tional Monetary fund, but no par value was established for the 
yen. (See also Gotp; INTERNATIONAL TRADE; TARIFFS.) 

(A. STE.) 
Exhibitions: see Farrs AND EXHIBITIONS; SHOWS. 
Experiment Stations, Office of: sce AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH ADMINISTRATION. 


Exploration and Discovery. isc acc: of emioce 
p J. able amount of explora- 
tory activity took place and a number of expeditions were in 
the field. The early months of 1952 saw the conclusion of the 
large antarctic expedition which was under Norwegian-British- 
Swedish auspices. The expedition had its base in Queen Maud 
Land, and had devoted several years to a thorough study of 
this region. Topographic surveying was carried out, both by land 
parties and also by aerial photography. Ice thicknesses were 
measured by the sonic method and much other scientific data 
were gathered. At the end of the antarctic summer the expedi- 
tion personnel were evacuated and the work which had gone 
forward over a period of several years was terminated. 

During this same time, the Expéditions Polaires Francaises 
under the leadership of Paul-Emile Victor operated both in the 
south and north. The southern expedition carried out further 
exploratory work in Adélie Land, while the northern component 
operated in central Greenland. Inasmuch as the seasons are 
opposite, it was possible for several of the expedition personnel, 
including the leader, to take part in both phases of the opera- 
tion. Some of the personnel remained in the camps over the 
winter and carried out routine meteorological measurements as 
well as making physical studies of ice thickness, movement, 
temperatures and densities at various depths. The Greenland 
station was in the centre of the Greenland icecap. The most im- 
portant geographical discovery was that in places the ground 
beneath the ice was below sea level, suggesting that perhaps 
Greenland is in fact two or three separate large islands. 

The Juneau Ice Field Research project of the American Geo- 
graphical society continued its work. The winter party consisted 
of eight men who spent a month during the middle of the winter 
at the camp which had been established on the Juneau ice field 


in Alaska. The summer party was larger and made mainly 
logical studies, glaciology and meteorology being include 
usual. Surveyors and medical officers accompanied the pa 
This extensive program had been going on since 1948 anda \ 
amount of scientific material was being gathered. | 

A French expedition to Mt. Ararat, one of the eal 
which was to seek the reputed remains of Noah’s ark, retur 
after scaling the peak and spending some time on the mount} 
with the report that the large object which had been seen fr 
below and which had given rise to the rumour that it was_ 
ark was in fact a large basalt rock of odd shape. | 

Oceanographic exploration of the ocean bottom continued, | 
most notable work in this connection being that done by: 
expedition from the Woods Hole Oceanographic institution ; 
Columbia university. Maurice Ewing, on board the seagoing | 
“Kevin Moran,” made an extensive survey of the northwest 
Atlantic floor, and found that the floor was surprisingly i 
Further, he found it to be transected at one place by a cany 
about 300 ft. deep, which was followed for more than 800 j 
running in an approximate north-south direction. The gorge | 
located roughly 800 mi. E. of Boston, Mass. 

Important new work was done on the recently discov 
islands of ice which were afloat and frozen into the ice fiel¢ 
the Arctic ocean. Three large ice islands, designated as T-1, 
and T-3, in the sector north of Alaska and Canada, were selec 
for study, and the U.S. air force landed a DC-3 equipped w 
skis on T-3. Astronomical position determinations showed ft 
the island moved about 14 mi. per day, in an erratic direct) 
Ice cores were taken to a depth of 22 ft., and several layer; 
dirt were found. These appeared to be of a wind-carried nat 
It was concluded that the movement of the island was ma 
caused by wind stresses, since the relative motion of the w: 
was measured and found to be small. Polar bears and f 
were found in this region, as well as a gull-like bird, the ja 
The ocean bottom, as shown by seismic soundings, lay a 
12,000 ft. below sea level in this region, and was comparati 
flat. A few suboceanic mountains were found, rising a 
3,000 ft. above this flat bottom. The station on T-3 was o 
pied for several months. Test flights over the north pole 
down to Ellesmere Land were undertaken, and a landing 
made on T-1, which was found to have the same general ¢ 
acteristics as T-3. 

Further attempts to climb Mt. Everest were made du 
1952. It was agreed, since there was time in a climbing sed| 
for only one serious attempt and since Alpinists from se 
nations desired the opportunity to climb this peak, that 
opportunity to send an expedition in 1952 should go to 
Swiss. Accordingly a Swiss expedition started from Nepal | 
got up to within 1,000 ft. of the summit in the spring. A se 
expedition, also Swiss, was making another attempt on the 
late in the year. This was the first time that the fall clim] 
season had been used, as it is generally even shorter than 
spring season. An old Himalayan legend, that of the “Abo 
ble Snow Man,” again appeared in the news as the Eve 
climbers reported seeing its tracks. The leader of the S} 
expedition, Edouard Wyss-Dunant, stated that in his opinic 
was probably a large bear. In the meantime, Eric Shiptos 
the Royal Geographical society and other British organizat: 
attempted an ascent of Cho Oyu. This peak is about 26. 800 
high and is located about 18 mi. W. of Everest. Acclimatizat 
studies were made and new routes pioneered on the Nepa 
side of the high peaks. 

The ship “Discovery,” working for the Falkland Islands | 
pendencies survey, continued its work in antarctic waters | 
carried out a number of new studies in this region. 

Speleology had an active year, if a somewhat disturbing 


ixploration of caves led to some new discoveries and to one 
ragedy. A group of 15 Italians undertook the exploration of 
1 cave at Vesolo, on the Salerno peninsula. The cave was more 
han 2,000 ft. deep, the deepest on the peninsula. The expedi- 
ion was under the leadership of Pietro Parenzan of the Univer- 
ity of Naples. A new room about 300 ft. high and a subterra- 
‘ean lake were found. Almost simultaneously a Swiss expedition 
xploring a new cave in the mountains near Luzern was trapped 
iy waters which rose rapidly after an unexpected rain. Fortu- 
ately, the expedition had sufficient food supplies and was res- 
ued after several uncomfortable days. The expedition in the 
‘rench Pyrenees did not fare so well. Here, during a descent a 
ope clamp came undone and Marcel Loubens fell to the bot- 
gm, where he subsequently died. The cave in this case was 
amed the Pierre St. Martin, and was located in the central 
*yrenees close to the Spanish border. Before the accident, the 
xpedition had found several large new rooms, and had re- 
jorded a maximum depth of more than 1,100 ft. by sounding 
}ires. 


| Studies and exploration of the upper atmosphere continued, 
ithout any new records being established. A new technique was 
jaccessfully pioneered in the far north, a rocket being carried 
‘oft by a large plastic balloon and fired from the balloon when 
| was about 20 mi. up. The technique was found to be work- 
jole, and a much smaller rocket was used than would have been 
‘jecessary if it had been shot up from the ground. The experi- 
|ents were carried out in Baffin bay. The New York University 
josmic Ray Research project also made a series of high-altitude 
illoon flights in the vicinity of the north geomagnetic pole for 
ie purpose of measuring the number of cosmic ray neutrons. 
‘he number of neutrons must be known to enable the radio- 
‘.rbon dating procedures to be carried out with ‘accuracy. 

| The Indian Geological survey was engaged in rechecking all 
‘e altitudes of the main Himalayan peaks. Many of the peaks 
Jere triangulated upon from distances of 50 mi. or more, and 
‘Ye refraction correction alone in this case was estimated to be 
‘| much as 1,000 ft. It was expected that new and improved al- 
Judes would in due course be available. Further evidence 
‘emed to be accumulating that mountain building was still go- 
‘lg on, and that the heights of the peaks might be slowly rising. 
‘Mt. Fitz Roy, in Argentina near the Chilean border, was 
‘tmbed. Although this mountain is not among the highest in the 
ides, being only 3,440 m. (roughly 11,000 ft.) in height, the 
‘4st 1,400 m. (more than 4,000 ft.) is a granite spike with ex- 
“amely steep sides. It therefore presented a problem of consid- 
“able technical difficulty. This was solved and a French expedi- 
‘hn reached its summit. 

‘\Further study of the peaks in the Wrangell group in Alaska 
“/sre carried out. In preparation for a cosmic ray research expe- 
“ion planned for 1953, Terris Moore, president of the Univer- 
iy of Alaska, and Serge A. Korff of New York university flew 
‘found and over the peaks, and made practice landings on snow 
iirfaces at various altitudes in order to test the feasibility of 
+ logistic support to ground parties. 

‘The Mexican archaeologist Alberto Ruz Lhuillier made an im- 
‘lrtant find at Palenque in the state of Chiapas in Mexico, 
‘ere a ceremonial chamber, a great altar and several skeletons 
‘ere found inside what had previously been considered a solid 
sJvucture. The skeletons were evidently sacrificial victims. This 
ad altered the belief that all Mexican pyramids are merely 
®\lid mounds. 

‘An expedition led by W. Q. Kennedy of the University of 
eds, Eng., spent three months in the Ruwenzori, preparing ge- 
{gical maps of the area which, it was hoped, would shed new 
ht on the formation of the Great Rift valley. An expedition 
der the auspices of the Durham University Exploration so- 


ADM. ROBERT E. PEARY’S CACHE, left in 1909 on Ellesmere Island, 413 mi. 
from the north pole. It was found by members of a U.S. air force expedition 
on May 4, 1952. The cache of wood-crated metal boxes was marked by a 
tripod of ski runners 


ciety studied glaciology in Iceland near Esjufjoll. An Oxford 
University Exploration club expedition to Terhi-Garhwal studied 
the customs of the Himalayan tribes. The expedition of Prince 
Peter of Greece and Denmark, unable to obtain permission to 
enter Tibet, made anthropological studies in Nepal and Assam. 
(See also ANTARCTICA; ANTHROPOLOGY; ARCHAEOLOGY; COAST 
AND GEODETIC SURVEY, U.S.; MARINE BroLocy; NATIONAL GE- 
OGRAPHIC SOCIETY; OCEANOGRAPHY; SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION.) (S. A. K.) 


Explosions: see Disasters. 


Export-Import Bank of Washington. *<2".,!." 
XPOrt-IMPOrt DANK OF WASHINGTON. trough sept. 
15, 1952, the Export-Import bank, as the foreign lending arm 
of the United States government, approved new loans of $523,- 
300,000, bringing the total loans authorized since the time of 
its establishment in 1934 to approximately $5,800,000,000. Dis- 
bursements during this period were approximately $405,000,000 
and repayments $152,000,000. Outstanding loans and undis- 
bursed commitments of the bank totalled approximately $3,318,- 
000,000 in 48 countries as of Sept. 15, 1952. 

These loans were for development projects designed to 
strengthen the economic stability of the free world in the fields 
of transportation, power development, agriculture and industry, 
including development and expansion of foreign sources of ma- 
terials essential to U.S. industry in general and the defense 
stockpile in particular. Such financing is generally limited to the 
dollar costs of development projects in other countries which 
increase their productive capacity, thereby improving their for- 
eign exchange position. Loans were also made for the purchase 
of U.S. raw cotton for use by industries in other countries. The 
bank also extended credits which assisted U.S. suppliers in fi- 
nancing exports to friendly countries. (Smsps) 
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Exports: sce AGRICULTURE; INTERNATIONAL TRADE. See also 
under various countries. 


- Toxoplasmosis is a disease of in- 
Eye, Diseases of the. fants and children which occa- 
sionally appears in adults as a result of infestation by an organ- 
ism which had been identified microscopically as a protozoan 
parasite. The mode of transmission of this parasitic infection 
from animal to animal or to humans had not by 1952 been dem- 
onstrated. The chorioretinitis—inflammations of tissues of the 
eye—and other ocular changes which occur in human congenital 
and infantile toxoplasmosis are valuable diagnostic signs of the 
disease. Before toxoplasmic chorioretinitis was discovered, fun- 
dus disease which was frequently observed in the eyes of 
infants and young children had been variously diagnosed as 
“foetal chorioretinal infection,” “congenital developmental 
anomaly of the retina and choroid” and “birth injury with 
chorioretinal haemorrhage.’ Through the use of proper clinical 
and laboratory studies, a considerable number of these cases 
could now be classified as being caused by toxoplasma. In those 
cases of acquired juvenile and adult toxoplasmosis which had 
been reported, there were apparently no associated ocular le- 
sions. Toxoplasmosis had not been proved to be the undoubted 
cause of uveitis in adult patients. 

It was reported in 1952 that the organism of toxoplasmosis 
had been demonstrated in some types of chorioretinitis in 
adults. Although the cause of some types of choroiditis in chil- 
dren had been known to be toxoplasmic in origin on the basis 
of serologic examination, the presence of the organism in adults 
with acquired choroiditis was in doubt until the recent dem- 
onstration of the organism in eye lesions previously undiagnosed 
or thought to be caused by some other disease, particularly 
tuberculosis. 

It was thought that protection of the human lens against 
cataract formation by X-rays might be provided by the intra- 
venous injection of cysteine if results, which had been success- 
ful in experiments on animal eyes, were equally successful in 
humans. The eye of an untreated animal, when exposed to 1,500 
roentgen of X-rays, will become cataractous within a few weeks, 
but the administration of measured amounts of cysteine just 
prior to the exposure to X-rays protects the lens from develop- 
ing a cataract. Another important protective feature was that 
falling out of eyelashes did not occur. Of a series of chemicals 
tested, cysteine proved to be the most effective. Large doses of 
glutathione decreased to a moderate degree the radiosensitivity 
of the lens. Thiourea also protected the lens from X-ray dam- 
age but only to a moderate and equivocal degree. The drugs 
which did not contain sulfhydryl groups did not have beneficial 
effects. This discovery supported the chemical mediation the- 
ory of biologic effects from radiation against the target theory 
of direct ionization. 

A substitute acrylic lens may be inserted into the anterior 
chamber of the eye after removal of a cataractous lens. The 
advantage of this procedure over the usual cataract operation 
is the possibility of useful vision following removal of the 
cataract without the necessity of wearing “cataract glasses,” 
which permit good vision over a restricted field and are often 
difficult to adjust for good binocular vision where only one 
eye is affected and the other eye has good vision. By the use 
of the implanted acrylic lens, single binocular vision (stereop- 
sis) may be restored without having to resort to use of contact 
lenses or to await the removal of a cataract from the second 
eye. (See also CHEMOTHERAPY; CORTISONE, HyDROCORTISONE 
AND CORTICOTROPIN. ) 


BiBLIOGRAPHY.—Helenor C. Wilder, “Toxoplasma Chorioretinitis in 
Adults,” A.M.A. Arch. Ophth., 48:127-136 (Aug. 1952); Ludwig von 
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Sallmann and C. M. Munoz, “Further Efforts to Influence X-Ray Cata 
by Chemical Agents,” Tr. Am. Ophth. Soc. (1954), 49:391-417 (195 
Harold Ridley, ‘‘Intra-Ocular Acrylic Lenses: A Recent Development 
the Surgery of Cataract,” Brit. J. Ophth., 36:113-122 (March 1952). 

(W. L. Be. 


Facsimile: see TELEGRAPHY. 


A self-governing part of the kingdom 

Faeroe Islands. Denmark, the Faeroe Islands are situa 
in the North Atlantic between Iceland and the Shetland Islan) 
about 200 mi. N.W. of the latter. Area: 540 sq.mi.; there ¢ 
21 islands of which 18 are inhabited. Pop.: (1945 censt 
29,178; (mid-1951 est.) 32,000. Language: Faeroese, akin} 
Icelandic rather than to Danish. Religion: Lutheran. The cz 
ital is Thorshavn, on the island of Stromo (pop. 1945, 4,39 
Governor general in 1952, C. A. Vagn-Hansen. | 
History.—On Feb. 1, 1952, the Sjovinnu bank suspended | 
payments; thus the crisis, which dated from large post-Woy 
War II investments, was not being overcome either by the sa 
scription of new shares or by the 2,000,000 Kr. loan from 
Danish government in Aug. 1951. All the share capital of | 
bank was lost. The Sjovinnu bank reopened on Feb. 27 afi 
having been reconstructed by the subscription of 500,000 ] 
new shares in the islands, a 1,600,000 Kr. loan from the Dan 
government, a further 1,350,000 Kr. government loan guar 
teed by the Faeroese landsting (upper house) and a 5,000,¢ 
Kr. loan from the Danish National bank, also guaranteed | 
the landsting. From the European Recovery program fu 
4,000,000 Kr. were lent to re-equip the Faeroese fishing flé 
The crisis roused a strong Labour opposition to the Samban 
party and the Folkeflokkurin, the latter, whose leader Thorsti 
Petersen represented the employers, being held responsible 
the crisis. (H. LN. 
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Fairs and Exhibitions, \ritss.sfofes ong Conece! 
* Many fairs and exhibitions in 

United States and Canada showed a drop in attendance in 1¢ 
but this by no means indicated a slackening of interest in th 
annual events. Unfavourable weather, polio in widely scatte 
areas, unsettled economic conditions and the presidential € 
tion were blamed for the drop, which was mainly among 
smaller fairs. Exhibits of livestock, poultry, agricultural ; 
horticultural products and general farm exhibits were up| 
normal and there was a noticeable increase in the size and 
tent of commercial exhibits. At the Texas state fair, Dall 
14 implement and farm machinery manufacturers signed 
more than 100,000 ft. of exhibit space. Among large exhibi 
were the International Harvester company, Allis-Chalmers, J 
Deere Plow company and General Motors truck division. At |f 
Michigan state fair, Detroit, Ford automobile dealers erecte 
$150,000 exhibit building. Fair executives showed a trend to 
einphasizing industries whose operations were conducted wit 
their state or within the drawing area of their town. An exal 
ple was the Wisconsin state fair’s huge array of exhibits wu 
the title “Wisconsin at Work.” A new trend was show | 
exhibits of large brokerage firms, which turned to fairs aif 
fertile field for interesting people in stocks and bonds. At. 
Florida state fair, Tampa, two large firms had comprehens} 
exhibits showing how stock, bond and commodity markets otf 
ate, and similar exhibits were being planned for other leacf 
fairs in 1953. 

While entertainment at fairs is more or less standardij§ 
many of the smaller annuals which in the past had preserf 
mainly acrobatic and thrill acts added revue type shows for tiff 
night grandstand offerings, and these proved popular. The | 
than 2,000 fairs of the country spent in excess of $10.000.] 
for entertainment in 1952. Budgets for the grandstand re 1 
ranged from $1,500 at small fairs to $25,000 or more at 


| 
| 
{large state fairs and provincial exhibitions. There was a marked 
jfalling-off in horse racing as an afternoon attraction and a corre- 
isponding increase in auto racing and auto thrill shows, which 
|were among the most popular attractions. 
| The Canadian National exhibition, Toronto, Ont., again led 
all fairs in attendance, setting a record figure of 2,717, ooo. The 
jexhibition’ s fair plant continued to be the finest in North Amer- 
ica. Its grandstand, built after World War II, seats 25,000 and 
|cost more than $5,000,000. Attendances at the western Canada 
fairs—Edmonton, Calgary, Regina, Saskatoon—were on a par 
\with those of 1951, but most of the eastern Canada exhibitions 
drew slightly smaller crowds than during the previous year. 
4 In the United States the 16-day Texas state fair came close 
j:0 its 1951 record, and the Los Angeles county fair, Pomona, 
}Calif., drew a record 1,085,478 attendance in 17 days. These 
jtwo fairs led all others. The Minnesota state fair, St. Paul, 
aad its lowest attendance since World War II, 819,015, because 
jof a polio epidemic. The California state fair, Sacramento, drew 
|778,756 in 11 days, a new high; the Michigan state fair, Detroit, 
attracted 630,240 against 708,000 in 1951; the Indiana state 
‘air, Indianapolis, 650,500 in 10 days; the Iowa state fair, 
(Des Moines, 511,008 compared with 543,461 in 1951; the New 
{York state fair, Syracuse, 417,365; the Kansas Free fair, Tope- 
|xa, 390,000; the Kentucky state fair, Louisville, 314,948, a drop 
rom 1951 because of polio; the Ohio state fair, Columbus, 
/168,468. 


| 


|, State fairs continued to increase in size and importance. Plants 
‘bf the state fairs in Minnesota, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and sev- 
sral other states each represented an investment of several 
million dollars. New and better exhibit buildings were being 
juilt, and more generous premiums for exhibits were being of- 
‘ered. At the Illinois state fair in 1952 premiums paid amounted 
(0 $193,993, more than half of it for livestock. The fairs were 
credited with providing a strong incentive for livestock breeders 
|-o improve their herds and for encouraging young farmers to 
|-aise better farm products. (See also PHOTOGRAPHY.) 
(Na. G.) 
Great Britain.—The 31st British Industries fair (May 5-16, 
tg52) was held as usual at Olympia, Earls Court, London, and 
i it Castle Bromwich, Birmingham. The fair was visited by Queen 
‘Elizabeth and the duke of Edinburgh on May 6. A common- 
‘wealth trade day was held at Earls Court on May 14. The at- 
}endance of overseas visitors was down by about 25% from 1951 
‘ind at the London sections the number of home visitors de- 
‘Islined by about 30%. There were 2,472 exhibitors—slightly less 
than in 1951. The total attendance at Castle Bromwich was 
‘\94,891. 

The Radio show was again held at Earls Court at the end of 
‘he summer season (Aug. 26-Sept. 6). With the extension of 
4-elevision to the north of England, a radio and television ex- 
‘}ribition was held at City hall, Manchester (April 23-May 3), 
he first held in the north of England since World War II. More 
{than 1,025,000 persons visited the Daily Mail Ideal Home ex- 
ifaibition at Olympia (March 4-29). 

| The 37th Motor show was held at Earls Court (Oct. 22—-Nov. 
‘lt). Many of the cars on show were available for immediate de- 
livery for the first time since World War II. The first Commer- 
sial Motor Transport exhibition in two years was held in the 
‘same hall (Sept. 26-Oct. 4). 

Civil and military aviation was shown at the annual flying 
Misplay and exhibition of the Society of British Aircraft Con- 
‘structors at Farnborough (Sept. 2-7). A serious accident on 
Sept. 6 caused 27 deaths, but despite this about 350,000 per- 
‘sons attended the exhibition—140,000 on the day after the 
‘accident. 

The fifth London Fashion fortnight was held from June 4 to 


— 


CARNIVAL LIGHTS on the midway at the Kansas Free fair for agricultural 
exhibitors which opened at Topeka in Sept. 1952 


June 18. Consisting of wholesale fashion displays covering the 
whole range of women’s wear, this event attracted many over- 
seas buyers to London. 

Agricultural Shows.—The widespread outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease throughout England, Wales and Scotland caused 
many show societies to cancel their cattle classes. This natu- 
rally affected attendances but, at many shows, these were only 
slightly below the 1951 figures. 

The annual show of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land was held for the first time in Devon at Newton Abbot 
(July 1-4). The total attendance was 93,318, about 40,000 
fewer than at Cambridge in 1951. 

Ashton Park, Preston, was the venue for the Royal Lancashire 
Agricultural show (Sept. 3-6). There were 4,204 entries, or 
only 216 fewer than in 1951. The society was considering a 
permanent showground for future shows. The Great Yorkshire 
show was held at Harrogate (July 7-9). The only livestock on 
show were horses. The largest show in the home counties was the 
Royal Counties at Guildford (June 17-21). The total attendance 
was 51,693 or 1,000 more than at Southampton in 1951. The 
Three Counties show went to Worcester (June 10-12), and the 
Bath and West to Wollaton Park, Nottingham (May 28-31). 
The total attendance was 73,775 or 16,000 fewer than in 1951 
and about the same as in 1950 when the show was last held in 
the Midlands. The leading agricultural show in Wales, the Royal 
Welsh, went to Caernarvon (July 23-25); Scotland’s premier 
show, the Royal Highland, was held at Kelso, Roxburghshire 
(June 17-20); and Ulster’s show, the Royal Ulster, was held at 
Balmoral, Belfast (May 21-24). All these agricultural shows 
were handicapped by the absence of cattle, sheep and pigs. 

Commonwealth.—An exhibition was held in Colombo, Cey- 
lon, to display the work of the Colombo plan. This was the most 
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spectacular function in Ceylon for many years. Malta’s first 
trade fair was held in October. The total attendance was 48,200 
and there were 100 exhibitors. 

From June rg to 21 the Kenya Royal Agricultural show was 
held in the New Mitchell park, Nairobi. The Van Riebeeck festi- 
val fair at Capetown, U. of S.Af., to mark the 300th anniver- 
sary of the colonization of South Africa, was opened by E. G. 
Jansen, governor general, on March 13. The 44th Rhodesian 
Agricultural and Horticultural show at Salisbury attracted 56,- 
752 people, a new record. 


Fair Trade Laws: see Law. 
Falk Foundation, Maurice and Laura: see SoclETIES AND 
AssociATIONns, U.S. 


Britisl ] d d dencies i 
Falkland Islands. ee Fail nee eae aed 


sists of East and West Falkland and adjacent islands. Dependen- 
cies: (1) South Georgia (four whaling stations) with South 
Orkney and South Sandwich and (2) South Shetland and Gra- 
ham Land. Area of colony: 4,618 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 census) 
2,239; (1951 est.) 2,300, mainly of British descent and Protes- 
tant. Only town, Stanley (cap.; ¢. 1,250). Governor in 1952, Sir 
Miles Clifford. 

History.—Of the two Colonial Development corporation proj- 
ects in the colony, one, the building of a freezing plant for 
beef and mutton, continued and was expected to be in produc- 
tion by May 1953; but the other, a sealing project, was aban- 
doned during 1952 because of a fall in the price of oil and a 
marked falling off in the number of seals coming to the beaches. 
A £10,000 grant from Colonial Development and Welfare funds 
was being made to improve local broadcasting from Port 
Stanley. 

The uneasy political situation in the dependencies continued, 
with Argentine and Chilean bases established on British terri- 
tory as well as those of the Falkland Islands Dependencies 
survey. At Hope bay in Graham Land Argentine personnel fired 
on a British party landing stores, but the Argentine govern- 
ment admitted that it was done in error and there were no 
repercussions. (K. G. B.) 


Education.—Nine schools; also travelling teachers. Pupils (1951) 340. 


Finance and Trade.—Currency: sterling, with local notes. Budget (1952— 
53 est.): revenue £336,606; expenditure £330,919. Foreign trade (1951): 
imports £3,312,000; exports £3,723,000. Principal exports: wool, hides 
and skins. 


Industry.—-Whaling (1951-52 season): catch 2,630 whales; oil 144,614 
bbl.; guano 112,383 bags; total value of products £2,358,657. 


Famines: see AGRICULTURE. 
Farm Co-operatives: see Co-opeRATIVeS; FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION, 


Farm Credit Administration. (rte in tne con 


con- 
tinental United States and Puerto Rico obtained $2,400,000,000 
in loans in the year ended June 30, 1952, from the banks and 
associations operating under the supervision of the Farm Credit 
administration of the U.S. department of agriculture. This 
may be compared with $2,200,000,000 for the year ended June 
Bommosts 

This co-operative farm credit system operates through 12 dis- 
trict offices and local credit co-operatives. Farmers obtain 
short-term operating credit from 499 local production credit 
associations and long-term farm mortgage credit through 1,180 
local national farm loan associations. Each farmer-borrower is 
a member and owns capital stock in his association equal to at 
least 5% of his loan. Farmers’ business co-operatives deal di- 
rectly with the bank for co-operatives of the district in which 


the co-operative is located or, in the case of the large region: 
co-operatives, with the Central Bank for Cooperatives. Faq 
borrowing co-operative owns stock in the bank for co-operative 
from which it obtains its loan. 

Farmers and farmers’ co-operatives at June 30, 1952, Owné 
more capital stock in their co-operative farm credit system tha 
at any previous time. They owned a total of $180,000,000 com 
pared with $155,000,000 at June 30, 1951. 

Farmer-borrowers owned all the capital stock of the nationa| 
farm loan associations and, through their associations, all th 
capital stock of the 12 federal land banks. The capital stoq 
of the 12 federal land banks totalled $65,000,000 on June 34 
1952, compared with $61,500,000 the year previous. 

Farmer-members of production credit associations owng 
$96,600,000 in capital stock of their associations, compare 
with $77,000,000 on June 30, 1951. Government capital in thes 
associations declined from $12,700,000 on June 30, 1951, @ 
$8,700,000 on June 30, 1952. During the year, the producaa 
credit associations increased their membership from 468,4@ 
to 475,546. On June 30, 1952, 243 production credit associy 
tions were completely member-owned compared with 179 q 
June 30, 1951, and 134 on June 30, 1950. | 

Farmers’ co-operatives increased their capital ownership 7 
the 13 banks for co-operatives from $16,500,000 on June 3} 
1951, to $18,000,000 on June 30, 1952. | 


farm mortgage loans amounting to $237,000,000 through the 
national farm loan associations and federal land banks. This ma 
be compared with 40,377 loans for $206,000,000 for the previo 
year. On June 30, 1952, farmers were using 310,638 land bam 
loans totalling $1,000,000,000, the largest amount since Ju! 
1945. Funds used to make these loans were largely obtained 
the sale of consolidated farm loan bonds to investors. The bond 


In the year, farmers obtained 281,062 loans totalling $1,40q) 
000,000 in credit from the 499 production credit association 
compared with 286,619 loans and $1,200,000,000 in the ye# 
ended June 30, 1951. 

Farmers’ marketing, purchasing and business service co-oper} 
tives obtained 1,417 loans for $537,000,000 in operating ca 
tal, facility and commodity loans from the 13 banks for co-ope# 
atives in the year ended June 30, 1952, compared with 1,6d 
loans for $510,000,000 the previous year. The number of loa 
made by the 13 banks decreased 11.8%, but the amount of loay 
increased 5.4% over the preceding year. The funds obtaine 
were used directly in purchase of farm production supplies am 
marketing, processing or distributing foods and fibre produce 
by farmers. i 

The 12 federal intermediate credit banks, the principal sour 
of loan funds of the production credit associations and of pal 
of the loan funds of the 13 banks for co-operatives, as well 4 
certain types of privately financed credit institutions, mad 
loans and discounts in the year ended June 30, 1952, totallir 
$2,000,000,000 compared with $1,900,000,000 in the year endd 
June 30, 1951. The consolidated debentures of these banks so 
to investors were the source of their loanable funds. The 
debentures are not guaranteed by the United States governmer 
The banks’ total loans and discounts for the year includd 
82.7% for production credit associations, 5.8% for banks f¥ 
co-operatives, 10.9% for privately capitalized institutions ait 
0.6% for farmer co-operatives. 

Another important work of the Farm Credit administration 
carried on through its co-operative research and service di 
sion. As directed by congress in the Cooperative Marketiw 
act of 1926, it conducts research and service activities 
help farmers through their co-peratives develop sound mercha 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION—FASCISM 


ising, management, accounting, membership and other pro- 
rams important to the success of the purchasing and marketing 
ranches of their business. This division had under way 102 
2search and service projects under this program during the year 
nded June 30, 1952. (RWaD) 


The major empha- 


armers Home Administration. cco tnis scence ot 


ve U.S. government in 1952 was placed on helping small farm- 
“s make full use of their land, labour and capital resources. 
Jany of the farm families who received assistance were young 
duples, particularly war veterans. They borrowed funds to pur- 
1ase foundation livestock, tractors, fertilizer and similar operat- 
|g essentials; to add additional acres to their farms or to 
japrove the land they already owned; to build or repair farm 
juses; and to build or improve their farmstead water supply 
stems. 

i Developments during 1952 included an increase in the average 
ze of farm operating loans, a widespread demand for emergen- 
j7 production loans because of the drought, and a steady in- 
ease in farm housing loan activity. 

) The average size of initial loans needed to meet farm operat- 
8 expenses rose from $1,795 in 1951 to $2,680 in 1952. The 
ymand for larger loans had been increasing for several years 
5 the cost of farm operating expenses rose. Legislation passed 
7 congress in 1951 made it possible to meet the need for larger 


4 


i The widespread drought of 1952 made it necessary to desig- 
qte most of the southeastern and New England states as disas- 
jc areas. In these areas special disaster loans were made to 
érmers to buy feed, to re-establish pastures and to take other 
);ps to maintain production. 

i In the early months of 1952 the increased housing loan activi- 
i exhausted the annual fiscal year appropriation for these 
ins. Additional funds, approximately $19,000,000, were made 
Jailable on July 1 by congress. 

{Through Aug. 1952 loans were made to 69,475 families who 
iid no other source of credit to finance improvements in their 
erations, buy or improve farms, or continue in production 
Ler drought or similar disaster. Veterans received about 53% 
6 the appropriated funds advanced. 

§The agency’s farm and home management supervisors helped 
‘2 farmers who received the loans to develop systems of farm- 
/; that would get maximum income from their farms and still 
jiintain the strength of their soil. 

Operating loans totalling $80,546,476 were made to 42,729 


Wnilies. Approximately 2,417 loans were made for the purchase 


tt improvement of family-type farms. The farm ownership 
ms amounted to $20,591,942, of which $8,136,092 was ad- 
‘nced to private lenders with the guarantee of the government 
Hit the loans would be repaid in full. 

Housing loans totalling $16,671,528 were made to 3,123 farm 
mers for the construction or repair of homes and farm build- 
ts. Water facilities loans amounting to $3,880,806 were made 
¥ 936 individuals and 39 associations in the west. Emergency 
ins amounting to $29,184,574 were advanced from a revolving 
ad to 20,270 farmers who had production losses from drought 


‘d similar disasters. 
/Records of families who completed paying their loans showed 
#ostantial increases in their production and their equity in 


3}-m equipment, livestock, land and other means of production. 
ar example, the 34,595 borrowers who repaid their operating 
‘}ns in full and continued to farm increased their farm pro- 


o 


‘ction from an average of $2,021 to $3,356 during the three 


@d one-half years they operated with the aid of supervised 
‘dit. Their average net worth rose from $2,667 to $5,029. 


. 
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Total principal and interest repayments during the first six 
months of 1952 were $56,803,583, including $2,068,650 collected 
on behalf of private lenders under the insured mortgage pro- 
gram. 

In June congress passed legislation extending the farm hous- 
ing program an additional year, through June 30, 1953. Basic 
legislation authorizing the agency’s other loan services had no 
termination date. (DeBSL:) 


Farm Income: sce AGRICULTURE. 
Farm Machinery: see AcrIcuLtvre. 
Farm Population: see Census Data, US. 


Farouk Fuad PRINCE (1920- De the only son and eldest 

y child of King Fuad I of Egypt and the great- 
great-grandson of Mohammed Ali, founder of the dynasty, was 
born in Cairo, Egy., on Feb. 11. In 1935, as Prince Said, he was 
sent to England to complete his studies. Upon his father’s death 
on April 28, 1936, he returned to Egypt, where a regency coun- 
cil acted for him until his coming of age on July 29, 1937, when 
he was invested as king. On Jan. 20, 1938, he married Farida, 
daughter of Zulfikar Pasha; three daughters were born and on 
Nov. 17, 1948, the marriage was dissolved. On May 6, 1951, he 
was married to Narriman Sadek, the daughter of a government 
official, and a crown prince, Ahmed Fuad, was born on Jan. 16, 
1952. At the end of January there were riots in Cairo and 
Farouk dismissed his prime minister, Mustafa el Nahas Pasha, 
for failing to maintain order. The king’s popularity was waning 
rapidly, particularly in army circles, and on July 23 occurred a 
military coup d’etat led by Mohammed Naguib, which resulted 
in Farouk’s abdication three days later in favour of his son, who 
became Fuad II. King Farouk, his wife, son and three daugh- 
ters left Egypt the same day. On July 29 Farouk asked Pres. 
Luigi Einaudi of Italy to allow him to stay in Italy for an in- 
definite period as a private citizen. President Einaudi consented 
and Farouk and his family moved to Capri for the first part of 
their exile. 


* Fascism continued in 1952 in power in Spain and 
Fascism. in Argentina and seemed to gain in influence in 
some Latin-American countries. These semifascist regimes were 
backed, like the regime of Juan D. Peron in Argentina, by the 
armed forces, while they were at the same time supported by 
the masses, to whom they appealed with the promise of social 
betterment and with strong invectives against United States 
“plutocracy.” Peronism aimed at organizing a confederation of 
Latin-American states for protection against United States 
“aggressive imperialism.” In Asuncion, Parag., a Committee 
of United Latin American Trade Unions was formed for “joint 
actions against capitalist imperialism.” There Jose G. Espejo, 
secretary-general of Argentina’s all-labour confederation, de- 
clared that his country was desirous of winning liberty for “all 
the humble who have suffered so long under Roosevelt’s im- 
perialism.” He asked the conference to pay homage to Puerto 
Rico “because it has not gained its independence yet.” Peronism 
was eager to influence not only Argentina’s small neighbours 
like Paraguay and Bolivia, but also Chile and Brazil, and to a 
certain extent it was successful. 

On May 1, 1952, the holy day of labour, Perén turned over 
the expropriated La Prensa, formerly the greatest liberal and 
independent newspaper in Latin America, to the Argentine 
General Confederation of Labour, which was the main strong- 
hold of the Peronista regime. 

Neofascist forces in Germany showed no appreciable strength 
in 1952, because they were organized in small splinter groups 
without any strong or united leadership. The largest of these 
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groups, the Sozialistische Reichspartei, which boasted of 40,000 
members and received 370,000 votes at the May 6, 1951, elec- 
tion in the state of Lower Saxony, was torn by internal con- 
fiict which came into the open in Aug. 1952. On Sept. 12 it 
announced its dissolution, and nine officials of the party were 
arrested for organizing a fascist congress under the guise of a 
“national rally movement.’ On the other hand, nazi sentiment 
was widespread among parties which declared themselves op- 
posed to naziism but which repeated many of the nationalist 
slogans of naziism and tried to win the votes and adherence of 
the members of the former nazi party and of the nazi elite. 

A definite increase of fascist forces was noticed in 1952 in 
Italy, where persons like the former Marshal Rodolfo Graziani 
adhered to it. The Italian Social Movement, as the neofascists 
called themselves, showed very appreciable gains in the mu- 
nicipal elections at the end of May 1952. In coalition with the 
monarchists they won control of many important cities in 
southern Jtaly, especially of the two strategically important 
ports of Naples and Bari. Influenced by these results, the min- 
ister of the interior, Mario Scelba, proposed a law to the 
Italian chamber which would authorize the government to dis- 
band neofascist parties. This was to be done not in a repres- 
sive but in a preventive spirit, and not with the intention of 
building up an antifascist front but of strengthening democracy. 

(H. Ko.) 
Fashion and Dress: see WoMEN’s FASHIONS. 
FBI: see FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION. 


Fechteler, William MOrrOW 3.0<1 erations was boon 
’ naval operations, was born 
on March 6 in San Rafael, Calif., and was graduated from the 
U.S. Naval academy at Annapolis, Md., in 1916. He served 
aboard the flagship “Pennsylvania” of the U.S. Atlantic fleet 
during World War I. He was operations officer of the fleet de- 
stroyer command at the outbreak of World War II, and early in 
1942 was named assistant director of the bureau of naval per- 
sonnel. During the campaigns in the Pacific, he commanded the 
battleship ‘Indiana,’ and later commanded an amphibious 
group, a carrier and a task force. He was named assistant chief 
of naval personnel in 1945 and deputy chief of naval operations 
for personnel in 1947; on Feb. 1, 1950, as a four-star admiral, 
he became commander in chief of the Atlantic command and 
fleet. He served as chairman on the North Atlantic Ocean Re- 
gional Planning group, largest in the North Atlantic Treaty 
organization. In 1951 he was prominently mentioned for the 
post of NATO supreme Allied commander in the Atlantic, but 
when Adm. Forrest P. Sherman died, Admiral Fechteler was 
named to succeed him as U.S. chief of naval operations. He 
assumed the office on Aug. 7, 1951. 

In the summer of 1952 Fechteler made an extensive tour of 
the far east. After visiting Formosa he declared his belief that 
the Chinese nationalists were fully capable of defending the 
island against an invasion from the mainland. He also predicted 
that the Chinese Communists would sign a truce in Korea. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation. «3. '"*: 


United States department of justice, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has jurisdiction over more than 130 violations of 
federal law. Established in 1908 as a fact-finding agency, the 
FBI does not evaluate the results of its investigations or make 
prosecutive recommendations. 

The two primary areas of FBI activity are general investiga- 
tions and security operations. Within the latter field, it has 


Jurisdiction over espionage, sabotage and subversive activities 
on a nation-wide scale. 


FASHION—FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


During the 1952 fiscal year, much of the FBI’s investig 
time was directed toward the Communist party in the 
which attempted to conceal its activities in an underground 
work. In addition, the FBI continued to discharge its resp 
bilities for the national security in the fields of espionage 
sabotage. 

A further service of the FBI within the field of nati 
security is the co-ordination of security information for 
semination to other government agencies which are author 
to receive it. | 

In the area of general investigative activity, the FBI loc) 
11,100 fugitives during the 1952 fiscal year, a marked inc 
over the 6,370 fugitives it located in 1951. In 97.2% of | 
cases brought to trial during this period, verdicts of guilty y 
returned. There were 9,036 convictions compared with 
in the preceding fiscal year. Sentences imposed totalled 22: 
years, 7 months and 23 days. Six persons received life impri) 
ment. 

During the 12-month period ending June 30, 1952, 12 
automobiles were recovered in cases investigated by the I 
Fines imposed and the value of property recovered totalled ¥ 
918,535, an increase of more than $22,000,000 over 1951I., 
negotiation act claims adjusted in favour of the governm 
which were investigated by the FBI, totalled $55,089,810. 

In addition to its investigative activities, the FBI prov 
several co-operative services for law-enforcement agen 
Among these is the identification division, which provide 
national repository for identification data based on finger 
cards. At the close of the 1952 fiscal year, there were 124,4 
172 sets of fingerprints on file in the FBI identification 
sion. An average of 19,993 sets of fingerprints were rec 
each working day from the 12,575 contributors to the identi 
tion division. 

Services of the FBI laboratory are available to police an 
agencies of the federal government free of charge. These 
ices include the examination of evidence and the court testim 
of laboratory technicians as expert witnesses. In the 1952 
year the FBI laboratory completed 109,733 examinations} 
increase of 4.6% over the preceding 12-month period. 

Upon request, the FBI co-operates with local law-enf 
ment agencies in special training programs. These include 
FBI National academy, which is conducted in Washington, 
and on the U.S. marine corps base at Quantico, Va., and p 
training schools which are conducted on a departmental 
throughout the nation. Represented among the 2,528 grad 
of the FBI National academy as of July 31, 1952, were n 
bers of police agencies in all states and territories, as we 
several foreign countries. 

An additional FBI service to law-enforcement agencies is| 
publication of the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin and the 
form Crime Reports. Published monthly, the FBI Law Enfa 
ment Bulletin provides a medium for exchange of ideas betv 
law-enforcement agencies. The Uniform Crime Reports Bul 
is a Statistical analysis of local crime on an annual and s) 
annual basis. | 

The 52 field offices of the FBI are located in major ¢ 
throughout the United States and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
Alaska. (See also CRIME; JUVENILE DELINQUENCY; PoL 
SECRET SERVICE, U.S.) (J. E. Hi 


Federal Communications Commission. 


Resumption of the construction of new television stations | 
greatly expanded and technically improved basis, followin 
lifting of the four-year ban by the Federal Communicat 
commission, highlighted the broadcasting field in 1952. 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


‘The commission’s final decision, issued in April, authorized 
ie use of 70 ultra-high-frequency channels to supplement the 
2 very-high-frequency channels previously employed, adopted 
»w technical standards for the operation of stations to min- 
uze interference, and set up procedures for the ultimate dis- 
ysition of applications for station construction permits. 

Prior to the lifting of the freeze on new construction, there 
ere 108 stations operating in 63 cities. The new table of tele- 
sion frequency assignments issued by the commission made 
»ssible more than 2,000 stations in 1,300 communities through- 
jit the United States, its territories and possessions. The plan 
as designed to make stations and service available in the 
aaller towns and the rural areas as well as the metropolitan 
\ntres. 

| An important part of the new system was the reservation of 
lie channels in a like number of cities for use by educational 
|stitutions. At least one such assignment was made to every 
jate in the United States and several states were assigned suf- 
‘rient channels to permit the establishment of a state-wide edu- 
a network. The reservation of these 242 assignments was 
|sed upon representations made to the commission by leading 
‘}ucators as to the potential of television for education. 

4The commission resumed processing of applications for new 
levision stations in July. By Oct. 15 the commission had re- 
lived 75¢ applications and had issued construction permits for 
| new very-high-frequency stations and 56 new ultra-high- 
quency stations in 50 communities. These included two very- 
‘\gh-frequency grants and seven ultra-high-frequency grants to 
Mucational institutions. The first ultra-high-frequency station 
‘gan operation in Portland, Ore., in September. 

'}The nation’s television network relay system was expanded in 
(152 to include all but one (Albuquerque, N.M.) of the 111 
vtions in operation as of Oct. 15. Further extensions were 
Wanned to accommodate new stations as they went on the air. 
The National Preduction authority lifted its ban on colour 
‘evision equipment, except the production of home-type sets, 
i June. By the terms of this order the manufacture of colour 
‘uipment for theatre, industrial and other nonhome uses was 
rmitted. Under certain specified conditions permission was to 
) given for home use but the authority pointed out that few 
tanufacturers could qualify to produce home-type sets under 
requirements because of shortages in qualified personnel and 
\irtain critical materials. 

|The National Television System committee. composed of 
ijirious industry experts, continued its study of the possibilities 
ia compatible colour television system. 

ibFinancial tabulations completed by the commission in 1952 
owed that television broadcasters, who lost $25,000,000 in 
§/49 and $9,000,000 in 1950, earned $41,000,000 in 1951, before 
jderal income taxes. There were 18,500,000 television receiving 
(tS In use. 

A hearing was scheduled for the latter part of the year on a 
litition to set aside channels for theatre television. A petition 
fc a hearing on subscriber television was pending before the 
mmission. 

pAbout 2,350 standard (AM) radio stations were in operation. 
\\Use of radio in the telephone and telegraph services continued 
j( grow during the year. Figures compiled by the commission 
owed that the public outlay for interstate telephone and tele- 
yph services in 1951 reached a record of $4,000,000,000. It 
's necessary to increase rates for certain classes of telephone 
d telegraph services during the year. 

|The safety and special radio services continued their rapid 
joansion during the year, the number of stations reaching 
é 5.000. Establishment of the Radio Amateur Civil Emergency 
‘|-vice provided for participation by radio amateurs in civil 
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defense communications in event of a national emergency. (See 
also RaDIo; TELEGRAPHY; TELEPHONE; TELEVISION.) 
(P. A. W.) 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


In the fiscal year July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, three insured 
banks with total deposits of $5,812,180 required the assistance 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance corporation. More than $3,- 
000,000 was distributed by the corporation to facilitate mergers 
of these banks with solvent insured banks. Depositors in the 
distressed banks were thereby fully protected against loss. 

Since its inception the Federal Deposit Insurance corporation 
had aided 419 banks with deposits totalling more than $5309,- 
000,000. Depositors had lost less than $2,000,000 of this amount. 
Liquidation of the assets of these banks had been completed in 
all but six cases at the end of fiscal 1952. 

As of Sept. 19, 1951, the Federal Deposit Insurance corpora- 
tion called for special reports from all insured banks for the 
purpose of estimating its contingent liability in insuring bank 
deposits. The banks reported 112,000,000 deposit accounts, of 
which 110,000,000 or 98.5% had balances of $10,000 or less and 
were therefore considered to be fully protected by deposit in- 
surance. On the basis of the survey it was estimated that in- 
sured deposits totalled $96,400,000,000 out of a total of $176,- 
700,000,000 of deposits held by 13,655 insured banks on June 
30, 1952. On that date the corporation’s surplus, or deposit 
insurance fund, totalled $1,322,485,000. 

The board of directors of the Federal Deposit Insurance cor- 
poration was composed of Maple T. Harl, chairman, Preston 
Delano, comptroller of the currency, vice-chairman, and H. E. 
Cook. Ginga) 


Federal Housing Administration: sce Housine. 
Federal Income Tax: see TAXATION. 
Federal Land Banks: see Farm Crepit ADMINISTRATION. 


Federal Power Commission. °° .).<. tie vederst pow. 

* of 1952 the Federal Pow- 
er commission authorized 1,915 mi. of natural gas pipe line 
facilities costing an estimated $235,420,973. They were designed 
to add more than 1,250,000,000 cu.ft. to the daily delivery 
capacity of the nation’s transmission systems, and would benefit 
101 cities of 50,000 population or more in 25 states and the 
District of Columbia, as well as numerous smaller communities. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, the commission 
authorized construction of 3,378 mi. of pipe line and compressor 
units aggregating 539,510 h.p., costing $321,919,895. Since Feb. 
7, 1942, when the existing certificate provisions of the Natural 
Gas act became effective, the FPC had authorized approxi- 
mately 45,800 mi. of pipe lines and 3,300,000 h.p. compressor 
units at an estimated cost of nearly $3,200,000,000, designed to 
add more than 17,000,000,000 cu.ft. of daily delivery capacity 
to the nation’s gas pipe line systems. 

Wholesale natural gas rate increase applications totalling 
approximately $140,312,000 annually, filed by 25 companies, 
were acted upon, and $19,200,000 were filed in June, too late 
for action, making a total of $159,512,000 filed during the 
fiscal year. These represented a sixfold increase over the $22,- 
300,000 filed in the previous year, and were more than 200 
times greater than the $645,000 in increases filed in 1949, Chair- 
man Thomas C. Buchanan announced. Of the $140,312,000 acted 
upon in fiscal 1952, $139,032,000 was suspended, $1,280,000 ac- 
cepted. The commission disallowed $22,117,000 of the suspended 
filings, allowed $15,295,000 to become effective, and permitted 
companies to withdraw $7,103,000. Of the remaining $94.517,- 
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000, $36,001,000 was in effect under bond awaiting the commis- 
sion’s determination of the amounts to be allowed, and $58,516,- 
ooo was still under suspension. Including the carry-overs, there 
was still a total backlog of nearly $104,000,000. In addition, 
rate increases totalling $72,852,000 were either suspended after 
June 30 or were awaiting commission action. 

During the 12-month period ending June 30, 1952, the com- 
mission issued licences for hydroelectric projects having a total 
installed generating capacity of 1,410,900 kw., representing an 
investment of $363,672,000. A record 125 applications were 
filed and 149 cases were completed. In the last 11 years the 
commission had issued licences for projects having a total in- 
stallation of 3,794,000 kw. representing an estimated cost of 
$874,551,000. 

As of June 30, 1952, there were 673 FPC licences in effect 
involving a total installed capacity of 5,750,000 kw. and a 
claimed cost of $1,419,000,000. 

Combined utility and industrial production of electric energy 
passed the 450,000,000,000-kw.hr. peak for the first time in the 
12-month period ending Aug. 31, reaching 450,573,305,000 
kw.hr., 6.9% above the previous year. Electric utility produc- 
tion totalled 388,490,903,000 kw.hr., an increase of 8.1%. As of 
Aug. 31, total installed capacity of utility plants was 78,307,864 
kw. and industrial generating capacity reached 14,685,586 kw., 
making a combined total of 92,993,450 kw. In the first six 
months of 1952, largely because of the steel strike, only 2,011,- 
ors kw. of new capacity were added, of which 323,510 kw. were 
industrial and 1,687,505 kw. were utility. But during the fiscal 
year public utilities added 5,165,905 kw. and industrial plants 
756,744 kw., a total of 5,922,649 kw. 

Use of gas by electric utility plants in August reached a 
new high of 104,965,791,000 cu.ft., 18.7% above Aug. 1951 con- 
sumption. Coal stocks on hand Sept. 1 totalled 42,107,618 tons, 
12.59% more than a year earlier, sufficient to last 152 days. Coal 
consumption was 8,569,173 tons, 4.4% less than in the same 
month a year earlier. 

River basin and water power development studies made in- 
cluded the St. John, Kennebec, Androscoggin, Raquette and 
other rivers in the New England-New York area; the Alabama- 
Coosa, Tombigbee and Santee in the southeast; the Ohio river, 
including the Allegheny and Monongahela; tributaries of the 
upper Mississippi; the Missouri and tributaries; the Arkansas, 
White, Red and Guadalupe rivers in the southwest; the Colum- 
bia river and tributaries in the northwest; the Sacramento and 
tributaries in California; and the upper Colorado. The commis- 
sion’s field staff co-operated with the corps of engineers in 52 
investigations, with the bureau of reclamation in 56 basin sur- 
veys or project investigations and with the department of the 
interior in flood control surveys in various watersheds. 

Federal Power commission studies of water power potentials 
indicated that, including projects under construction or au- 
thorized, the total undeveloped water power of the United States 
was approximately 87,000,000 kw., which, if developed, would 
be capable of generating about 385,000,000,000 kw.hr. annually. 
Of this undeveloped power, 55%, or about 48,000,000 kw., was 
west of the continental divide, with 40%, or about 35,000,000 
kw., in the north Pacific area, of which about 31,000,000 kw. 
were in the Columbia river drainage system. Of the remainder, 
California had about 7,500,000 kw., or 8.6%, and the Colorado 
river basin 5,300,000 kw., or 6.1%. The Missouri river basin 
had about 8,700,000 kw. of undeveloped water power, or 10% of 
the United States total. The largest concentration of undevel- 
oped power east of the Mississippi river was in the north Atlan- 
tic drainage area, extending from the St. Croix river in Maine to 
the Rappahannock river in Virginia, with about 7,400,000 kw., 
or about 8.6% of the national total. 
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(See also ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES; GAs, NATURAL AND Mal 
UFACTURED.) (J. W. Jz. }} 


During the year 1952 || 
Federal Reserve System. federal reserve system mé| 
further progress toward a more flexible open market policy. | 
inflationary pressures lessened, most selective credit contr 
were suspended. After extensive questionnaires, three weeks} 
hearings and further study, the congressional subcommittee || 
general credit control and debt management, with Represent 
tive Wright Patman of Texas as chairman, made its final rept 
concerning the framework of the nation’s monetary manaj 
ment. 
Late in March the president requested the suspension | 
state, municipal and public-body financing by the regional v 
untary credit restraint committees. In May the screening | 
applications for all financing was ended, and the volunta 
credit restraint program was suspended. This action was tal 
by the concurrence of the board of governors in the rec@ 
mendation to this effect by the national voluntary credit | 
straint committee. Finally, the Defense Production act ameil 
ments of 1952 ended statutory authority for any voluntd 
program for the control of credit. 

The board of governors of the federal reserve system, ef H 
tive March 24, amended Regulation W, relating to consum 
credit, by removing the prescribed minimum down payment @ 
maximum loan value in connection with home repairs. 
board also, effective April 8, amended Regulation W so as 
exempt all listed articles costing less than $100 from the 
scribed minimum down payment and maximum loan value. 
board of governors recommended to congress that authority | 
the regulation of consumer credit be continued after June 
1952. Strong opposition to consumer credit control develop| 
however, and the board of governors suspended Regulation — 
effective May 7. 

Somewhat later, in amending and extending the Defense P 
duction act, congress repealed the authority for the control 
consumer credit. 

During the year Regulation X relating to real estate cre 
was first eased and later suspended. With the concurrence 
the Housing and Home Finance agency, the board of governaj 
effective June 11, amended the regulation to permit more | 
eral credit terms for conventionally financed one-family | 
four-family housing built after Aug. 3, 1950, and to revi 
downward the minimum down-payment requirements for mui 
unit housing. This action was accompanied by similar chans| 
in the related regulations of the Federal Housing administrat: i 
and the Veterans administration covering FHA-insured moj 
gages and VA-guaranteed loans, both of which applied to 
as well as new housing. 


The Defense Production act amendments of 1952 provid 
for the continuance of real estate credit regulations until Ju 
30, 1953, but made such control subject to new limitatict 
These provided that no down payment requirement in excess | 
5% of the transaction price be imposed if after any three cd 
secutive months the annual rate of construction starts seasd 
ally adjusted falls to a level below 1,200,000 starts per ye 
In accordance with this mandatory provision, after certifis 
tion by the secretary of labour that new nonfarm housing sta 
were less than a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 1,200.4 
units in each of the months of June, July and August 1952, 
board of governors suspended Regulation X, effective Sept. 
including credit terms on both residential and nonresident 
properties. Under instructions from the administrator of 
Housing and Home Finance agency, relaxations on governme 
aided housing credit (covering FHA-insured mortgages, W 


uaranteed home loans and farm housing loans) were also made, 
ffective Sept. 15. 

After four years of hearings, in a proceeding under the Clay- 
m act, the board of governors ordered the Transamerica cor- 
oration to divest itself of all capital stock in a large number 
{ banks. Governors James K. Vardaman, Jr., and Oliver S. 
j}owell dissented from the majority opinion, and governors Ab- 
fot L. Mills, Jr., and J. L. Robertson took no part in the board’s 
Pnsideration of the matter. The proceeding attracted wide 
tention in banking circles but in effect left unsettled the 
yatus of federal reserve policy toward bank-holding companies. 
See also BANKING; CONSUMER CREDIT.) Gi 1& ib) 


ederal Security Agency The major units of the Fed- 
* eral Security agency are the 
ablic health service, Social Security administration, office 
‘education, Food and Drug administration, and the office of 
cational rehabilitation. Through them, with the direction and 
-ordination of the administrator and his staff offices, the 
‘ency carries out its programs. 

§) During the year 1952, the public health service went steadily 
head on various fronts. Its National Institutes of Health were 
mducting research into all phases of medical problems. 

‘In heart disease, which is responsible for more than half 
%e nation’s deaths, one major development was in gaining new 
jiderstanding of hardening of the arteries. Clinical tests 
monstrated that the new drug primaquine is a simple, inex- 
yensive and almost sure cure for relapsing malaria. The quest 
4r new knowledge concerning cancer and the maximum applica- 
gon of what was already known for control of the disease were 


fentally ill. 
) By June 1952 the new Clinical centre, part of the National 


: ispital project to be completed was formally opened on Oct. 
o. The federal government had put $500,000,000 into these 
Wspital projects, and the states and communities had invested 
Hnost twice as much. 
*The first checks to show the increased payments to benefici- 
vies of old-age and survivors insurance, made possible under 
jie 1952 amendments to the social security law, were mailed 
October. The 4,725,000 persons then receiving such checks 
yceived $22,000,000 more in monthly payments. Individual 
jonthly payments were raised by $5 or 124%, whichever was 
Seater, for most retired workers, with proportionate increases 
“dependents and survivors. 
The new amendments also increased the federal share of the 
st of public assistance. While fewer persons were being aided 
- June 1952 than in June 1951, total expenditures were 
(gher because many states took advantage of smaller case loads 
4 raise payments to help offset increased living costs. By 
ine 1952, 38 states had programs of aid to the totally disabled 
qd were making payments to 145,344 persons. 
} The benefits to children of the increased federal child wel- 
are services made available under the 1950 amendments to the 
lpcial Security act became apparent during 1952. 
i} The bureau of federal credit unions issued 581 new charters 
tring the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, for the establish- 
yent of new credit unions and made 3,999 examinations of ex- 
‘ing unions. 
The 82nd congress appropriated $195,000,000 for a program 


DENTAL EXAMINER inspecting children’s teeth for the U.S. public health 
service in 1952. Data were to be used in further research on benefits resulting 
from the fluoridation of the water supply 


of school construction projects. The office of education reserves 
funds to provide grants to local school districts for critically 
needed school buildings in “federally affected” areas, such as 
communities adjacent to military reservations or defense “boom 
towns.” The total of federal funds reserved from July 15 
through Sept. 15, 1952, was $117,000,000. 

In September, 312 teachers, supervisors and school adminis- 
trators from 49 different countries throughout the world arrived 
in the United States to spend six months studying and observing 
U.S. educational theory and practice. The office of education 
co-operated with the department of state in administering this 
teacher-training program. 

During the year, the Food and Drug administration removed 
from consumer channels quantities of filthy and decomposed 
foods. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, the Food 
and Drug administration approved 304 applications for the 
manufacture of drugs. These included such significant products 
as radioactive drugs, blood plasma extenders and antimalarials; 
new therapy for tuberculosis, acute leukemia in children, al- 
coholism, cardiac oedema and epilepsy; and an antagonist of 
certain narcotics. 

The federal-state program for vocational rehabilitation dur- 
ing the fiscal year rehabilitated nearly 64,000 disabled per- 
sons into productive and useful lives. Of these persons 12% 
were taken from public welfare rolls and restored to financial 
independence. 

A three-day nation-wide joint conference of state commis- 
sions on aging and federal agencies was held early in September 
in Washington, D.C. The conference was called at the suggestion 
of several state commission chairmen who asked the Federal 
Security agency to undertake its organization. The agency had 
given increasing attention to the problems of aging. In the 
short period of its existence, the agency committee on aging 
and geriatrics had stimulated the rehabilitation and placement 
of older handicapped workers and encouraged research grants in 
several aspects of aging, such as income, housing, public 
service and recreation. 
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All parts of the Federal Security agency were engaged in 
one way or another in defense activities during the year. 
Agency-wide services were rendered the Federal Civil Defense 
administration. The agency represents the interests of the 
civilian population in obtaining critical materials, equipment 
and supplies for the nation’s education, health and welfare. 
This responsibility is exercised by presenting to the Defense 
Production administration estimates of quantities and types 
of critical materials needed and by issuing construction per- 
mits and allocations of these materials for school and college 
buildings, libraries, hospitals and related health facilities. (See 
also DruG ADMINISTRATION, U.S.; EDUCATION; EPIDEMICS AND 
Pusiic HEALTH SERVICES; SOCIAL SECURITY; VOCATIONAL RE- 
HABILITATION, OFFICE OF.) (O. R. E.) 


alts During the fiscal year 
Federal Trade Commission. :,<:-<2, tne Federal 
Trade commission issued 104 formal complaints and 136 orders 
to cease and desist from violations of law. It approved 131 stipu- 
lations to discontinue unlawful practices and promulgated new 
trade practice rules for rz industries. Members of its staff, work- 
ing from special divisional offices set up in five large cities 
as well as from its main and branch offices, made inspections 
of the labelling practices of 12,846 establishments of wool 
products manufacturers and dealers throughout the United 
States, and beginning Aug. 9, 1952, made similar inspections of 
fur labelling. A total of 636.096 advertisements were examined, 
of which 24,416 were set aside as possibly false, distributed as 
follows: 287.093 in periodicals, including newspapers, maga- 
zines and trade journals, of which 13,331 were set aside; 36,627 
pages of mail order catalogues, with 233 set aside; 84,325 
television continuities, with 3,648 set aside; and 228,051 
commercial radio broadcasts, with 7,204 set aside. One new 
export trade association was formed to sell anthracite coal 
abroad. 

For almost 40 years the commission (and its predecessor, the 
bureau of corporations) had been collecting and establishing a 
vast fund of information concerning the nation’s important 
industries. The commission had collected, and made available 
to other government agencies on request, information with 
respect to industrial operations, covering costs of production, 
costs of distribution, marketing methods, and profits of a 
large number of industries and of the leading corporations in 
those industries. 

At the request of the Office of Price Stabilization, and 
with funds supplied by it, the quarterly financial reports pro- 
gram, published in co-operation with the Securities and Ex- 
change commission and previously concerned with manufactur- 
ers, was temporarily expanded in 1951 and early 1952 to include 
information about corporations engaged in wholesale and retail 
trade. Under the Defense Production act and pursuant to presi- 
dential directives, the commission continued to carry on cer- 
tain activities intended to minimize factors which might tend 
to eliminate competition or otherwise promote undue concen- 
tration of economic power incident to defense mobilization. 

During 1952 the commission placed increased emphasis on 
procedures to encourage more general observance of the laws 
it administers. Its program called for simultaneous industry- 
wide action wherever practicable, and expansion of the cor- 
rective and co-operative phases of its work as exemplified 
through its trade practice and stipulation procedures. 

The commission administers, in whole or part, six different 
statutes, including the Federal Trade Commission act, designed 
to prevent unfair commercial practices such as restraint of 
trade, concerted price fixing and false advertising; the Clay- 
ton Antitrust act, making unlawful monopolistic price dis- 
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crimination and other specific practices tending to monopolf 
the Export Trade act, excepting foreign trade associations frq 
operation of the antitrust acts; the Wool Products Labeling a) 
requiring disclosure of the fibre content and source of wa 
products; the similar Fur Products Labeling act of Aug. 
1951; and the Lanham Trade-Mark act of 1946 permitting tj 
commission to petition for cancellation of registered trag 
marks in violation of law. Its members in 1952 were James 
Mead, chairman, New York; Lowell B. Mason, Illinois; Jo. 
Carson, Michigan; Stephen J. Spingarn, New York; and A 
bert A. Carretta, Virginia. (JOM Mp.)| 


Federated Malay States: see Matava, FEDERATION @ 


SINGAPORE. } 
. The world championship tournament for wome? 
Fencing. fencing teams was held in Copenhagen, Den., Ju 
12-14, 1952. The United States team consisted of Janice Lt 
York, Polly Craus, Mrs. Maxine Mitchell, Bessie Aboulal 
and Paula Sweeney. The event was won by Italy, Hungary w 
second, France third, Denmark fourth, the United States fil 
and Great Britain sixth. 
The United States national championships were held in Na 
York city, June 13-20. The foil individual was won by Dan} 
Bukantz of the Fencers club of New York. The épée champic¢ 
ship final ended in a five-way tie for first place, and after 
fence-off Abelardo Menendez of Cuba was still tied with Pa 
Makler of the Philadelphia Fencers club. In the second fence-} 
Menendez won the championship. The sabre championship w 
won for the third straight time by Tibor Nyilas of the 1 
Santelli club, New York, N.Y. The women’s championship 
won by Mrs. Maxine Mitchell of Alhambra, Calif. 

The foil, sabre and three-weapon team championships w 
all won by teams from the Salle Santelli. The women’s te 
event was won by a composite team of southern California4 
including Barbara Baxter, Mrs. Maxine Mitchell and Janice Li 
York. 

The Pacific coast championships were held in Los Angel 
Calif., May 23-25. Edward Carfagno of the Los Angeles Athlet 
club won the foil and sabre championships and was second 
the épée. Carl Shurz of the Faulkner School of Fencing, I} 
Angeles, Calif., won the épée title and was second in fad 
Mrs. Maxine Mitchell won the women’s championship. The I} 
Angeles Athletic club won all three of the men’s team titles a! 
the Faulkner School of Fencing won the women’s team eve’ 


DANIEL BUKANTZ of the U.S. team (right) and Norman Casmir of Germat 
during the second round of the Olympic foil team matches held at Helsi Y 
Fin., in July 1952 


The midwest championships were held in Detroit, Mich., May 
24-25. James Campoli of the Grosse Pointe Sword club, Grosse 
| Pointe, Mich., won the foil championship, Albert Wolff of Lou- 
Jisville, Ky., won the épée and John Westley of the Illinois 
)University club, Urbana, IIl., won the sabre. Paula Sweeney of 
jthe Salle de Tuscan (Michigan) successfully defended her 
{women’s championship. 

The Intercollegiate Fencing association championships were 
held at Columbia university, New York city, March rq and 1s. 
\The foil team was won by City College of New York and the 
jepée team by New York university, New York city. New York 
juniversity and Columbia shared the sabre team title. The foil 
jindividual title was won by Alfred Rubin of Columbia, Herman 
|Wallner of New York university won the individual épée cham- 
joionship and Frank Zimolzak of the U.S. Naval academy, 
pAnnapolis, Md., won the sabre championship. 
| The National Collegiate Athletic association fencing cham- 
joionships were held at Yale university. Harold Goldsmith of the 
city College of New York won the individual foil title, Herman 
{Wallner of New York university won the epée title and Frank 
{Zimolzak of the U.S. Naval academy won the sabre title. Co- 
umbia won the three-weapon team championship. 
| The women’s intercollegiate fencing championships were held 
tit Hunter college, New York city, April 19. Hunter college won 
‘he team event, and Anne Drungis, a Hunter college girl, won 
he individual title. (For the winners of the fencing events in 
‘he 1952 Olympic games, see OLympic Games.) (W. A. Dw.) 


(1889- ), U.S. senator, was born at 
erguson, Homer Harrison City, Pa., on Feb. 25., He 
{.tudied at the University of Pittsburgh, took his law degree from 
he University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, in 1913 and practised 
j/aw until 1929, when he became circuit judge for Wayne county, 
Michigan. As circuit judge and as a one-man grand jury, he re- 
seived national attention for his investigation of crime and graft 
‘in Wayne county. He was elected Republican senator from 
|Michigan in 1942 for the term 1943-49 and was re-elected in 
4-948 for the term expiring in 1955. In the senate he soon became 
4cnown as one of the most vigorous opponents of the New Deal 
find the Fair Deal. 

On Jan. 18, 1951, he was appointed to the senate internal 


i 
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fjjuently attacked the state department and Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. He voted against sending additional U.S. troops 
‘jo Europe and approved the cease-fire parleys in Korea with the 
proviso that there should be no appeasement of the Chinese 
@-ommunists. A consistent foe of government spending, Fergu- 
jyon on Sept. 18, 1951, was one of the small group of nine sena- 
ors that voted to uphold Pres. Harry S. Truman’s veto of a bill 
rranting pensions to veterans for disabilities not connected with 
ilitary service. 

K On April 16, 1952, Ferguson proposed an amendment to an 
ppropriations bill which would forbid the president to use 
Any of the funds to implement his seizure of the U.S. steel 


ero Increased production and use of fertilizers con- 
yertilizers. taining the three primary plant foods, nitrogen, 
fivailable phosphoric acid and available potash, had by 1952 
4ecome one of the most important international problems facing 
Nhe world. Taking into account climate and rainfall, nearly 
Ill of the good tillable agricultural acres of the world were 
‘already growing crops. Population was increasing at an unpre- 
Jtedented rate in many countries. Unless presently cultivated 
jacres could be made to produce greatly increased yields, there 
‘would not be enough food to go around and famine and starva- 
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tion would inevitably result. 

The Materials Policy commission appointed by the president 
of the United States stated in a report in June, “Fertilizer, 
applied scientifically and used with other fruitful farming 
practices, is a cornerstone of the welfare of the Nation. It 
is the one single method above all others that will permit our 
farmers to meet our bigger future needs. Without more of it, 
the job cannot be done.” 

In 1951 the Food and Agriculture organization of the United 
Nations made a world-wide survey (exclusive of the U.S.S.R.) 
of the production and consumption of fertilizers and estimated 
that the total production of the three primary plant foods for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, would be 13,997,000 metric 
tons, only .7% more than had been produced in the previous 
year, 1950-51. It was believed that actual world production 
in 1951-52 slightly exceeded the F.A.O. estimate. 

In the United States, one ton of commercial fertilizer con- 
taining about 22.5% in total of the three primary plant foods, 
if properly used in connection with other good farming prac- 
tices, will produce on the average 125 bu. of corn, 85 bu. of 
wheat, 185 bu. of potatoes, 2 bales of cotton, 8,000 lb. of milk 
or 1,000 lb. of beef. 

A too-bu. crop of corn removes about 140 lb. of plant food 
from the acre of soil on which it grows; a 40-bu. crop of wheat 
removes 80 lb. of plant food; a 500-bu. crop of potatoes re- 
moves 340 lb.; and a 14-bale crop of cotton removes 105 lb. 

The soil is best looked on as a bank account into which nature 
placed substantial but varying amounts of the various essential 
plant foods to the credit of the farmers. Each crop harvested 
and removed from the soil is but a check drawn upon the soil 
bank balance of plant foods. Unless deposits are made into this 
soil bank account in the form of crop residues, manures and 
fertilizers, the account will eventually be overdrawn, the crop 
returns will be gradually reduced and bankruptcy (worn-out, 
unproductive soil) will result. 

Food production is not keeping pace with population increase. 
In the United States alone it was estimated that by 1975 there 
would be 40,000,000 more people to feed than there were in 
1950. The United States department of agriculture asked the fer- 
tilizer industry to supply by the year 1955 70% more nitrogen, 
55% more phosphoric acid and 51% more potash to the farmers 
of the country than were used in the year 1951. In that year 
—1951—a total of 1,285,000 tons of nitrogen, 2,235,000 tons of 
available phosphoric acid and 1,445,000 tons of potash were 
used. 

The goals set for the department for 1955 were 2,185,000 tons 
of nitrogen, 3,485,000 tons of available phosphoric acid and 
2,185,000 tons of potash. Late in 1952 it appeared that the 
many new nitrogen-fixation plants which the National Pro- 
duction authority had authorized to be built would increase 
the nation’s nitrogen production capacity sufficiently so that — 
this goal could be met. 

Certificates of necessity were issued by the NPA in 1952 up 
to Sept. 1 to 25 companies for the construction of additional 
nitrogen facilities. These certificates provided for a total 
increase of 1,055,600 tons in nitrogen capacity. The Defense 
Production administration had set a goal of 2,930,000 tons of 
synthetic nitrogen production by 1955. Estimated capacity for 
production, as of Jan. 1, 1951, was 1,639,000 tons. It was ex- 
pected that about 231,500 tons of additional capacity would be 
constructed without the need for certificates of necessity. Like- 
wise, two new potash mining operations together with increased 
imports and somewhat larger production by the older operations 
were expected to enable the potash goal to be met. 

The increase in phosphoric acid production could not be so 
easily accomplished. Sulphuric acid, a principal ingredient 
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in the manufacture of superphosphate, the main source of avail- 
able phosphoric acid, was in short supply because of the world 
shortage of sulphur. However, new processes for making the 
insoluble phosphates of phosphate rock into forms available to 
plants as food were under intensive research and development. 
One of the most promising seemed to be the use of nitric acid 
as a substitute, at least in part, for sulphuric acid in the 
acidulation of phosphate rock. Other methods under investiga- 
tion employed thermal reactions. Much progress had been made 
and it seemed probable that the problems would be solved and 
the phosphoric acid goals would be met. 

Certificates of necessity had been issued for the construction 
of several new concentrated superphosphate and nitra phosphate 
plants, and a number of others were under consideration or in 
the blueprint stage. (Sée also AGRICULTURE; BACTERIOLOGY; 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY.) CEsSaies) 


FHA (Federal Housing Administration): see Housinc. 
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. An independent republic of northern Europe, Fin- 
Finland. land has an area of 130,159 sq.mi., including the 
Aland Islands. Pop. (1949 census) 4,042,500; (1951 est.) 
4,051,000. Capital: Helsinki; pop. (1951 census) 375,981. Other 
cities: Turku (Abo) 103,899; Tampere 102,910. Language and 
nationality: 90% Finnish, about 10% Swedish. Religion: Lu- 
theran Christian. President in 1952: Juho K. Paasikivi; prime 
minister: Urho K. Kekkonen. 

The Aland Islands, a Swedish-populated archipelago belong- 
ing to Finland, lie to the southwest at the mouth of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Area: 581 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 census): 22,569. Chief 
town: Mariehamn, pop. 3,624. 

History.—For the sports-minded Finnish nation, and for the 
world at large, the great event of 1952 was the Olympic games 
(g.v.) in Helsinki. The games were a great success, particularly 
in the number of records broken and in the participation for 
the first time of the Soviet Union. 

In the economic-political realm the achievement of the year 
was the final payment on the reparations account to the U.S.S.R. 
The reparations had originally been set at $300,000,000 (in 
1938 dollar values) to be paid over six years. The period of six 
years was extended to eight, and the amount was reduced to 
$226,500,000. (This was approximately $570,000,000 in 1952 
values.) In order to pay the bill, the Finns had reorganized 
much of their economy to produce the ships, electric cable and 
various machinery demanded by the Russians. By Sept. 19, 
1952, the job was done. 

Obviously the factories built on soviet demand had to go on 
producing and obviously their market would be Russian; in cer- 
tain sectors of its economy, Finland was tied to its great 
neighbour as never before. Inflation and the decline in world 
market prices for pulp tended to increase the dependence on 
the US lok. 

Nevertheless the Finns continued to plan and to build for 
their own future. Improved communication with the sparsely 
settled north of Finland was envisaged. This in turn would 
make possible the use of both farming and forest areas so far 
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undeveloped, but the keynote was to be industrialization. 
power station on the Oulu (Ule) river was started and wa 
expected to produce 1,000,000,000 kw.hr. per year by 1956 
Such plants, and chemical and forest industries, could hardl 
be built with private capital; conditions in Lapland did not per 
mit gradual development from small beginnings. Hence the pol 
icy of the state was to eliminate the moment of risk for priva 
capital and to create a compromise economic structure. 

The triparty coalition of Agrarians, Social Democrats an} 
Swedish People’s party continued to live, in tension, held tq 
gether chiefly by the impossibility of any other combinatio | 
Prime Minister Kekkonen created some controversy when, ij 
January, he spoke in advocacy of neutrality for Denmark an} 
Norway. This was pleasing to Moscow, and perhaps to Swede 
but not to Danes or Norwegians or to large elements in Finland 
In March further difficulties arose over demands of the labo . 


Kekkonen’s position; his stabilization policies were approved 

In March the Finnish Swedes went to the polls to elect thei 
“neople’s parliament” of 60 members—a unique minority assen 
bly which since 1919 had helped to keep Swedism alive an| 
which had developed relations even with the government. Thi 
Swedish-speaking people of the Aland Islands experienced | 
series of vetoes from President Paasikivi, notably in the matte 
of a local flag, which the president and the supreme coum 
thought was too much like the Swedish flag. 

The foreign minister, Sakari Tuomioja, resigned in Septend 


AND DEVELOPMENT.) 


Education.—Schools (1951): elementary 6,185, pupils 488,327, teacher 
17,228; secondary (middle and lycée) 338, pupils 94,971, teachers 5,559 
technical, commercial and special (1950) 457, pupils 25,867; for adul 
(1950) 80, pupils 3,915, teachers 769. Teachers’ colleges 10, pupils 1,73¢ 
teachers 137; universities 13, students 9,273, professors and lecturers 642 
other institutions of higher education 6, students 3,746, professors a 
lecturers 432. 


Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1952 est.) revenue 171,397,000,0 
markkaa, expenditure 171,357,000,000 markkaa; (1953 est.) revent 
176,917,000,000 markkaa, expenditure 176,843,000,000 markkaa. Tot: 
public debt (July 1952) 120,866,000,000 markkaa. Currency circulatioi 
(Aug. 1952) 45,800,000,000 markkaa. Gold and foreign exchange (Au 
1952) U.S. $176,000,000. Bank deposits (Aug. 1952) 55,700,000,0C4 
markkaa. Monetary unit: markka with an exchange rate of 646 markkal| 
to the pound and 231 markkaa to the U:S. dollar. 


Foreign Trade.—(1951): Imports 155,464,000,000 markkaa, pe || 
186,883,000,000 markkaa excluding reparations 12,396,000,000 ma 


Main sources of imports (1951): U.K. 14%; Poland 7%; the Nethe! 
lands 7%; Denmark 5%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 27% 
U.S.S.R. 14%; U.S. 6%; the Netherlands 5%. Main imports (1951) 
machinery and vehicles 25%; textiles 17%; coal, petroleum and produc’ 
13%; iron, steel and manufactures 11%. Main exports: wood and many 
factures 39%; wood pulp 33%; paper and products 20%. | 


Transport and Communications.—Roads (1950): 36,518 mi. Motor veh 
cles licensed (Dec. 1950): cars 26,780, commercial 34,469. Railway 
(1950): 3,533 mi.; passengers 43,000,000; freight net ton-miles 2,12 
000,000. Shipping: vessels, roo gross tons and over (July 1951) 344; tot 
tonnage 555,321. Air transport (1950): passenger-miles 16,600,000; car 
net ton-miles 335,000. Telephones (1951): 328,394. Radio receiving si 
licences (1950): 721,500. 

Agriculture-—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): wheat 250,000; barlé 
196,000; oats 768,000; sugar, raw value 19,000; potatoes 1,481,00¢ 
flax fibre (1950) 1,000. Livestock (June 1950): cattle 1,844,000; shee 
1,330,000; pigs 470,000; horses 382,000. Fisheries: total catch (195m 
65,630 metric tons. 1 


Industry.—Industrial establishments (1947): 5,999, persons employ 
249,936. Electricity production (1951) 4,428,000,000 kw.hr. Raw maf 
terials (metric tons, 1951): pig iron ror,s500; crude steel 133,200; coppe: 
smelter production 24,100. Forest products (1950); sawed softwood 875 
ooo standards; sawed hardwood 46,700 cu.m.; pit props 869,000 cu.m 
plywood 215,000 cu.m.; cellulose 1,194,000 metric tons; mechanical pul 
719,000 metric tons; newsprint 421,000 metric tons; other paper a 
paper board 350,000 metric tons. | 


Finletter, Thomas Knight ‘1° ,,, US seve 


of the air force, was bor# 
on Nov. 11 in Philadelphia, Pa. He studied at the University 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, where he received his bachelor’s de- 
zree in 1915 and law degree in 1920, and practised law in New 
York city from 1920 to 1941. From 1941 to 1944 Finletter 
served as an adviser to the state department on international 
sconomic affairs. 

, He again came into public service in July 1947, when Pres. 
darry S. Truman appointed him chairman of a five-man air 
»olicy commission to study aerial defense needs. The commis- 
ylon’s report, “Survival in the Air Age,” had much to do with 
J.S. decisions to step up research and production of both 
|:ivilian and military aircraft. Finletter later served on the dele- 
jration appointed by Economic Cooperation Administrator Paul 
jx. Hoffman to study US. and British productivity and distribu- 
Lion problems. 

| President Truman appointed him secretary of the air force in 
jMlarch 1950. 

| In June 1951 he warned, after a tour of Korea, that the 
j-hinese reds were massing soviet-built planes and could be 
ixpected to step up their air operations against the U.N. forces. 
jn July he declared that the ability of the U.S. strategic air 
jommand to deliver atomic bombs was the greatest deterrent 
ilo “war. 

| In 1952 he continued his warnings that any substantial reduc- 
ion in U.S. air force appropriations might lead to an attack 
dy the U.S.S.R. He testified before the house of representatives’ 
jrmed services committee on May 12 that $5,000,000,000 would 
ie needed for additional bases if the air force was to be 
ixpanded from 95 to 143 wings. 


vs " Fire losses in the United States 
fires and Fire Losses. continued their ominous up- 
yard trend during 1952. Losses for the first nine months of the 
jear totalled $581,739,000. This was an increase of 6.1% over 
jae first nine months of 1951 when fire losses amounted to 
548,475,000. 

{ During 1951 there were 302 fires in the United States and 
ianada with individual losses of $250,000 or more, producing an 
gregate loss of $213,310,000. Numerically, these large fire 
Ipsses constituted a 24% increase over the previous year and 
{ 
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resulted in 40% more damage. It was an all-time record pre- 
viously held by the year 1948. 

Geographically, the greatest number of large losses occurred 
in New York (25); California was second (23), followed by 
Ohio (17), Pennsylvania (12) and Indiana (11). 

A few major fires in 1952 occurred at warehouse M of South 
Dixie Warehouse, Louisville, Ky., January, total loss $1,340,- 
ooo; Cincinnati Sash and Door company plant, Cincinnati, O., 
January, total loss $700,000; the Vancouver, B.C., pier fire, 
April, total.loss $1,370,000. (See also Disasters.) (L. J. A.) 


Fish and Wildlife Service: see FisHertes. 


Fisheries Fish and shellfish are sources of protein, fats, 
* minerals and vitamins that can provide the world’s 
undernourished population with an important portion of these 
food values. According to information released by the Food and 
Agriculture organization of the United Nations, the 1952 world 
production of all types of food was only sufficient to provide 
each person with an average of 2,260 calories daily, which was 
far below the minimum requirement for a healthful diet. Unfor- 
tunately, it was estimated that 60% of the world’s population 
received an average of less than 2,250 calories each day, and 
in most of the countries which had an inadequate food supply, 
the quality of the food was also low. 

The world production of fish as of 1952 was at an annual rate 
of about 55,000,000,000 Ib. Officials of F.A.O. estimated that, 
by expanding facilities, this yield could be doubled without 
risk to the future of the resource. The catch of fishery prod- 
ucts was being taken largely from waters over the continental 
shelves having a depth of 600 ft. or less, which comprise less 
than 10% of the total ocean area. More than 95% of the catch 
was being taken in the northern hemisphere. In many parts of 
the world the fishery industry remained relatively primitive in 
the light of existing scientific and engineering standards. In 
addition to the possibility of expanding the yield of fishery 
products from the sea, a large increase in yield could be derived 


COUPLED OXEN hauling fishing boats to the water’s edge, a Phoenician cus- 
tom still common in the Portuguese coastal village of Nazaré in 1952 
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from fresh and brackish waters. According to an F.A.O. esti- 
mate, about 20% of the world’s fish production was derived 
from these waters. Fortunately, large regions were available in 
which pond culture could be practised, including areas such as 
southern Asia and Egypt, where there was a great need for 
increased protein in the diet. 

The methods used in preparation of fish for consumption 
varied widely in various areas, largely because of the needs of 
populations and the facilities available for preserving the catch 
and transporting it to consuming centres. Estimates prepared 
by the F.A.O. indicated that about 46% of the world catch of 
55,000,000,000 Ib. was marketed fresh and frozen. In the United 
States about 35% of the domestic catch was marketed in this 
manner. About 39% of the world catch was cured by drying, 
smoking and salting, while only 2% of the U.S. catch was cured. 
Only 5% of the world catch was used for canning, compared 
with 34% of the U.S. production used for this purpose. While 
29% of the U.S. catch was used for reduction into oil and 
meal and as bait, only 10% of the world catch was used for 
these purposes. 

The United States and Alaska catch of fish and shellfish in 
1951 totalled approximately 4,400,000,000 lb. for which fisher- 
men received an estimated $345,000,000. The volume of the 
catch was about 10% less than in 1950, while the value declined 
about 5%. Reduced landings of pilchard and herring, because 
of the failure of these fish to appear in normal quantities, and 
of tuna as a result of marketing difficulties, were largely re- 
sponsible for the decrease in production. The leading species 
taken during the year were: menhaden, 1,100,000,000 lb.; 
salmon, 400,000,000 lb.; pilchard, 325,000,000 lb.; tuna and 
tunalike fishes, 322,000,000 lb.; and ocean perch, 260,000,000 |b. 
The U.S. and Alaska catch was made by 165,000 fishermen who 
operated 10,500 vessels of 5 net tons and over, 48,000 motor 
boats and 34,000 other craft. 

The fisheries of Norway set a new production record in 1951 
with a yield of 3,600,000,000 lb. This figure was 25% greater 
than the former record established in 1948. The increase was 
the result of a record catch of winter herring, large catches 
of small and fat herring and good catches of spawning cod. 
Record catches of tuna were made by Norwegian fishermen dur- 
ing the summer of 1952. Most of the latter catch was shipped 
to Italy for canning. 

Despite a rapidly growing population with most of its immi- 
grants coming from countries having comparatively high per- 
capita fish consumption, Australia’s total production of fish and 
shellfish was reported to be decreasing. The catch had aver- 
aged about 87,000,000 lb. in recent years, only 19% above the 
yield 20 years before, despite an increase of 66% in the number 
of fishermen operating. 

Japanese fishermen continued to expand their fishing opera- 
tions during 1952. A number of successful expeditions for tuna 
were made to equatorial and mid-Pacific areas. The first post- 
World War II salmon expeditions to the North Pacific exceeded 
the catch goals, returning with catches of more than 2,000,000 
fish. 

German fishing vessels resumed fishing in Greenland waters 
in 1952, after a lapse of 15 years. The fishing was conducted 
by diesel-electric trawlers which fished for bottom fish, such 
as cod and ocean perch. Prior to World War II, German vessels 
operating in the area fished hand lines for halibut. 

Because of restrictions on fishing in Norwegian and Ice- 
landic waters, British vessels conducted exploratory fishing 
operations in Greenland waters during 1952. Excellent catches 
were made, and it was considered likely that an important 
British fishery would develop off Greenland. 

The South African pilchard industry registered a phenomenal 


“ 


gain in production during 1951 with a catch of more than | 
000,000 lb., nearly 100% greater than the previous year’s 

Although the volume of the Canadian catch of fishery y) 
ucts in 1951 was slightly less than in the previous vearll 
market value established a new record of $196,000,000. 

The total production of whale oil in the antarctic in} 
1951-52 pelagic season amounted to 2,328,869 bbl. Produ¢ 
of the antarctic land stations during the 1951-52 season a 
144,812 bbl., bringing the total to 2,473,681 bbl., or 16¢ 
bbl. more than in the previous season. Outside the antal 
the total production in 1951 amounted to 656,426 bbl., 4 


pared with 382,699 bbl. in the previous year. | 

A maritime decision of major importance was rendered) 
in 1951 when the International Court of Justice at The Hi 
decided that the method employed for the delimitation of 
fisheries zone by the Norwegian decree of July 12, 1935, 
not contrary to international law. The Norwegian decree rm} 
ured territorial limits from base lines running from exti} 
points of the coast instead of a curved line extending from 
mainland three miles into the sea, measured at low water. F 
its determined base lines, Norway claimed a further four- 
limit as territorial waters. The British government had obje 
to the decree because it closed important fishing ground} 
the British fishing fleets and also because it raised quest 
regarding the old convention of the three-mile limit for 
torial waters. 

Regulations establishing a four-mile zone for fishing arc 
all of Iceland were issued by the Icelandic government 
March 19, 1952. These regulations provided that the stra 
base lines of the delimited zone be drawn from the outery 
points of the coasts, islands and rocks, and across opening! 
bays. All foreign fishing activities were prohibited within 
four-mile zone. 

Research.—Exploratory fishing craft were employed in 
areas throughout the world in 1952 in determining the ex 
of present fishing grounds, finding new fishery resources | 
in developing new fishing techniques. In both the United Kj 
dom and the United States, experiments were conducted t 
termine the feasibility of using underwater television ca 
to locate profitable fishing areas and to study the operatio 
gear such as otter trawls which are fished on the bottom of 
sea. German scientists developed methods of electrofishin 
salt water which indicated that it was possible to direct 
movement of fish with an electric current so that they coul 
captured. (See also MARINE BioLocy; OCEANOGRAPHY.) 

International Fishery Conferences.—International at 
conferences held during 1952 included those of the Carib 
Fisheries commission in Trinidad, B.W.I., March 24~28 
association with the Caribbean Research council: the | 
International Meeting on Fishery Statistics at Copenhal 
Den., May 26-31; the fourth annual meeting of the Inte} 
tional Whaling commission at London, Eng., on June 33 
the first meeting of the General Fisheries Council for the 
iterranean at Rhodes, in the Dodecanese Islands, July 21-24 

North Pacific Fisheries Treaty.—Ratification of the 
partite treaty for the North Pacific fisheries conservation 
voted by the United States senate on July 4, 1952, and was. 
lowed by Japanese approval on July 5s. Ratification by Ca 
would bring the treaty into full effect. The fundamental i 
pose of the treaty, as declared in the convention, was to as. 
that the high-seas fisheries of the ocean area concerned we 
be maintained on a maximum sustained-yield basis as one 
the world’s great sources of protein food. 


BrsLiocrapHy.—F.A.O. Fisheries Bulletins, published bimonthly by 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations at Rome, 
Commercial Fisheries Review, published monthly by the Fish and Wik 
Service, U.S. Department of the Interior. (E. A. Pr 
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/Canada.—The federal department of fisheries campaign to 
iat Canadians to eat more fish progressed slowly: per-capita con- 
l|mption in 1949 was 12.87 lb.; in TOSOmL ZS Dew In LOST. 
3.69 !b. There was a sense of urgency about the campaign in 
\)52, because fishermen landed 600,000,000 Ib. of sea fish during 
}e first half of the year; it was the first time since half- 
arly figures were recorded that such a heavy catch had been 
cumulated by the end of June. There was a huge sardine catch, 
|nounting to 21,488,000 lb. by the end of May, compared with 
|375,000 lb. for the same 1951 period; the 1952 pack by that 
|me totalled 385,790 cases, compared with 53,467 cases for the 
st five months of 1951. A densely stocked bed of small scal- 
‘ps, discovered in the Northumberland strait in 1950, was in 
lime condition for fishing. Major aids were given to spawning 
\Imon by the construction of two fishways on the Buckley river 
id by a brail and flume system on the Babine river in British 
jolumbia. The Fisheries Research board was active throughout 
/e year with experiments to keep lobsters alive in artificial 
ia water (and thus expand the lobster-shipping area and the 
ipster market), to improve fish refrigeration, to find better 
| hing methods, to control fish predators and to increase the 
“rowledge of size and composition of fish stocks. There were 
number of 1952 provincial fisheries developments of interest: 
ye federal government paid Newfoundland fishermen approxi- 
ately $840,000 in support of prices of the 1950 catch; Nova 
|otia offered loans to fishermen who had suffered from the bad 
‘farms of the 1951-52 winter; Quebec and the federal govern- 
ent co-operated to provide long-liner diesel trawlers to Gaspé 
‘hermen at cost; and Ontario experimented with stocking lakes 
th hybrid game fish. 

4 The total landings of sea fish reached 1,291,733,000 lb. worth 
| 2,660,000: in 1951 landings reached 1,335,696,000 lb. worth 
|'7,730,000,000. (C. Cy.) 


i 


shing: see ANGLING. 
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1880- )e SULSS “senator 
Flanders, Ralph Edward = born on Sept. 28 at Bar- 
net, Vt. After graduating from high school, he was apprenticed 
as a machinist from 1897 to rg01. From 1905 to 1910 he was 
associate editor of the magazine Machinery in New York city. 
He became director and manager of the Jones and Lamson Ma- 
chine company at Springfield, Vt., in rg12 and later was presi- 
dent (1933-46). A close student of economics, he also became 
known as an authority on economic planning, serving on various 
state and national boards, as a member of the industrial ad- 
visory board of the National Recovery administration and as 
president of the Federal Reserve bank, Boston (1944-46). 

In 1946 Flanders was appointed to fill the unexpired term of 
Sen. Warren Austin as Republican senator from Vermont and 
was elected the following November for the full term 1947-53. 
He was re-elected in 1952. A member of the liberal Republican 
group in the senate, he called for a “more progressive” Republi- 
can party program. He opposed the foreign policy views of Sen. 
Robert A. Taft and former Pres. Herbert C. Hoover, but criti- 
cized Pres. Harry S. Truman’s removal of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. An ardent supporter of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower for 
the Republican presidential nomination, Flanders declared on 
June 28, 1952, that nomination of Senator Taft would threaten 
“ruin” for the Republican party. 


Flax: see LINEN AND FLAX. 


The U.S. flood control act, 
Floods and Flood Control. j..covea July us, rose 
provided $325,012,800 for flood control work during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1953. The funds were classified as fol- 
lows: flood control, general, $255,742,800; emergency fund, 


GOVERNMENT CORN STORAGE BINS which burst and crumpled under pres- 
sure of corn which became swollen by Missouri river floodwaters near Blencoe, 
la., in April 1952 


Boe 
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$8,000,000; lower Mississippi river, $60,020,000; Sacramento 
river, $1,000,000; Mississippi river emergency fund, $250,000. 
Of the flood contrel general fund, $243,670,800 was specified 
for new construction; $1,650,000 for advance planning, pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys; and $6,112,000 for opera- 
tion and maintenance. Exclusive of the lower Mississippi river 
and the Sacramento river, flood control construction was con- 
tinued or begun on 72 projects in 30 states. The $60,020,000 
allotted the lower Mississippi river project was designated for 
work in 7 states: Kentucky, Illinois, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Arkansas and Mississippi. 

Congress also appropriated $1,600,000 for a general survey, 
$465,000 for the Arkansas-White-Red river basin survey and 
$410,000 for the New England-New York survey. 

Dams and reservoirs placed wholly or partly in operation dur- 
ing the r952 fiscal year included the Mansfield Hollow reser- 
voir, Connecticut; the Harlan County reservoir, Nebraska; 
Cagles Mill reservoir, Indiana; Whitney reservoir, Texas; Ten- 
killer Ferry reservoir, Oklahoma; Mount Morris reservoir, New 
York; Pine Flat reservoir, California; and the Albeni Falls 
reservoir, Idaho. Local protection projects placed in operation 
included the projects at Portville, N.Y.; Olean, N.Y.; Mount 
Clemens, Mich.; Hoosick Falls, N.Y.; Adams and North Adams, 
Mass.; Amazon Creek, Ore.; and Milton-Freewater, Ore. 

Floods occurred in many of the nation’s major river basins 
during the year. The most devastating was that of March-April 
in the Missouri river basin. Flooding on the main stem was 
caused mainly by excessive local runoff and inflows from the 
flooded tributaries, as a result of the sudden thawing of a rela- 
tively heavy snow cover. Ice jams were important contribut- 
ing factors in North Dakota. As the flood moved down the Mis- 
souril, it surpassed all previous records, including the his- 
toric flood of 1881. Because of its long crest and enormous 
volume, estimated at 10,000,000 ac.-ft., flooding of the more 
vulnerable points downstream often preceded the crests by near- 
ly a week. Major flooding occurred at Sioux City, Ia., and 
points below. All privately built farm levees were overtopped 
in the reach between Sioux City and Kansas City, Mo. Three of 
the federal agricultural levees between Omaha, Nebr., and 
Kansas City were overtopped. To protect the cities of Omaha 
and Council Bluffs, Ia., one of the greatest flood fights in his- 
tory was waged. In the fight that saved these cities from 
inundation, the corps of engineers, its contractors and army 
troops put in nearly 1,500,000 man-hours of work. Approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 sandbags were used, 800,000 ft. of lumber and 
about 100,000 tons of stone. At the peak, about 25,000 people 
took part in all phases of the levee defenses at Omaha and 
Council Bluffs. Estimated damage caused by the flood was 
$179,000,000. Total damage prevented by existing flood control 
works amounted to an estimated $238,580,000. 

The flood that occurred in April 1952 on the Mississippi 
river above Keokuk, Ia., was the highest on record and came 
from snow melt in central and southern Minnesota. Large floods 
occurred on the Mustinka, Sand, Elk, Crow, Rum and Minne- 
sota rivers. Estimated damage caused by the flood was $20,517,- 
000, with $9,000,000 in Minnesota alone. Damage prevented 
amounted to an estimated $41,010,000. 

Heavy rainfall fell over the state of New Jersey on March 
11 and 12, 1952, with heaviest concentration along the water- 
sheds of the northern tributaries of the Passaic river. The heavy 
runoff accompanying the storm caused total damage estimated 
at $468,000. The Passaic river was in flood stage again on April 
5-6, and a third flood occurred in the basin on June 1-2. Total 
damage in the Passaic river basin from these two floods 
amounted to $1,694,500. 

Floods also occurred in southern California during Jan. 1952. 


* 


The major stream basins affected were Los Angeles river, 
Gabriel river, Rio Hondo and Baloona creek. The pring 
types of property damaged by the flood were industrial, 
ness, residential, street, highway and railroad. Estimated da 
from floodwaters was $4,510,000. The damage prevented b 
isting improvements was estimated at $20,200,000. (G. HB) 

Other Countries.—The year 1952 was remembered for | 
severe flooding in the west of England which overwhelmed | 


! 
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rounding area, during the night of Aug. 15. The primary cal 
of the flooding was the phenomenal rainfall that occurred on |; 
moor and other districts of Somerset and Devon. At Longst] 
Barrow, which stands at a height of 1,500 ft. along the 
watershed of Exmoor, 4 mi. from Lynmouth, the rainfall duj] 
24 hr. was 9 in., of which 5 in. fell in 5 hr. At Oakhamptoril 
the north edge of Dartmoor, the fall amounted to 4.25 in. j 
heavy rain was associated with a shallow but slow-moving 
pression along the English channel, and the upper air conditi} 
favoured rainfall of thundery intensity, while the height of — 
moor and Dartmoor caused the rainfall to be concentrated of 
a relatively small area. In all, the floods struck an area of nq} 
Devon and Somerset from Dunster to Tiverton, South Mol} 
and Lynton embracing more than 250 sq.mi. Public uti} 
services and numerous properties were damaged or demolis) 
in many villages, and 18 bridges were either carried awayy 
extensively damaged, thus restricting transport and hamper} 
relief work. The full extent of the damage was estimated] 
£3,000,000 to £5,000,000. The number of persons immediaa 
made homeless was goo, and the final death roll was 31, wh 
represented the worst flood disaster in Great Britain since 
beginning of the century. Subscriptions to a national relief f 
exceeded £1,000,000. 

The early part of August was unusually wet and floodina| 
curred in other parts of Great Britain as a result of thund 
storms. Many places had up to 2 in. of rain during a week 
and more than 3 in. was recorded at Douglas, Isle of Man.| 
Cumberland and Yorkshire several roads were impassable, ani 
large area of grain crop was flattened in Argyllshire. At Bla 
pool heavy seas damaged boats and buildings on the front, < 
thousands of acres of low-lying land on the shores of Md 
cambe bay were flooded. In Belfast, after 30 hr. of rain, 
Blackstaff river overflowed its banks causing the worst flood 
in living memory. About 2,000 houses were affected and m 
than roo ac. in the Donegal road area of the city were 
undated. | 

During the year further consideration was given to sevé 
flood protection schemes, the largest being that dealing w 
the Great Ouse river which included the provision of works} 
Lynn down to the end of the training walls, the estimated | 
of the works being £6,000,000. Preparations were begun fol 


| 

£160,000 scheme to prevent flooding at Gainsborough, Lined 
shire. Fleetwood corporation approved a scheme for coastal : 
tection at an estimated cost of £250,000 planned to be ct 
structed over a period of three to four years; and at Selst 
Sussex, a sea defense project was considered, estimated | 
cost £500,000. | 
Commonwealth.—The Ontario, Can., government announ , 
in July that approval had been given to the construction of 1 
Glen Allen dam, about 53 mi. above Galt, for the control! 
floods on the Conestogo river. The dam would form a reserv} 
with a surface area of 3 sqmi. and was estimated to c! 
$5,000,000. 
In New South Wales, Austr., floods in June caused the f 
mation of a lake about 60 mi. long and so mi. wide, about 


mi. southwest of Forbes. Further floods in August resulted 
the fifth major flood in five years at Maitland, and kept 2,¢ 


ieople out of their homes. 

In the suburbs of Bombay the heaviest July rainfall in 30 
ears was experienced. With more than 12 in. in 24 hr., and 
hore than 6 in. between 6 A.M. and 8:30 A.m., the estimated 
1aximum intensity was computed to be 4 in. an hour. The 
ownpour disrupted air, railway and road traffic, and people in 
fe low-lying areas of the city were forced to seek shelter in the 
ipper floors of buildings. Also in July, heavy rain in the hills 
used the Brahmaputra river and its tributaries to rise, and 
\oods spread over upper and lower Assam. In West Bengal, the 
own of Alipier Duar was partly under water. In August, floods 
{gain occurred in Assam when the Brahmaputra river rose and 
Yooded eight island villages. In Bihar it was reported that the 
Yate had suffered severe damage from drought in the south, 
ad floods in the north; while 12,500,000 people were affected 
|y drought within an area of 18,000 sq.mi. in south Bihar, 
Ops were seriously damaged and 500,000 people were seri- 
"asly affected by floods in the Kosi river valley in north Bihar. 
'\looding of the Gumti river, southeast of Dacca (East Pakis- 
jn), occurred in July and affected between 25,000 and 30,000 
leople, sweeping away large areas of rice paddy and jute 
elds. 

‘| Algeria.—In September, the Zarour river rose more than 18 
‘), in a few minutes when a cloudburst, lasting for about half 
a hour, occurred over the town of Tebessa in the region of 
‘jonstantine. The tempestuous torrent swept away mud huts, 
‘ick houses, trees and cattle, and 25 persons were reported 
‘owned. The plain of Merdzah, which stretches before the 
ites of Tebessa, was completely submerged. 

‘ Spain.—Heavy rains and floods in Navarre damaged crops 
ihd livestock estimated at £200,000, and at Allo 3 persons were 
‘owned and 400 cut off by floods. (See also Dams; DISASTERS; 
{hRIGATION ; METEOROLOGY; SOIL EROSION AND SOIL CONSERVA- 


| (J. Kp.) 


ON; TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY.) 


lorida The extreme southeastern state of the United States, 
h * Florida was admitted to the Union in 1845 as the 
‘th state. It is called the ‘Sunshine state,” and sometimes the 
Peninsula state.” Its coast, not taking into account the nu- 
‘lerous bays and indentations, is greater than that of any 
her state, extending about 472 mi. along the Atlantic and 
4 mi. along the Gulf of Mexico. Area: 58,560 sq.mi., of which 
‘298 sq.mi. are water surface; population (1950 U.S. census) 


cities of more than 25,000 people in 1950 were: Miami, 249,- 
6; Jacksonville, 204,517; Tampa, 124,681; St. Petersburg, 
1,738; Orlando, 52,367; Miami Beach, 46,282; Pensacola, 43,- 
9; West Palm Beach, 43,162; Fort Lauderdale, 36,328; Lake- 
1d, 30,851; Daytona Beach, 30,187, Tallahassee (the capital), 
237; Gainesville, 26,861; Key West, 26,433; Panama City, 
814. On July 1, 1951, the state’s population was estimated at 
/JOT,000. 

History.—The state elective administrative officers in 1952, 
diose terms expire in Jan. 1953, were: Fuller Warren, gover- 
ir; R.A. Gray, secretary of state; Richard W. Ervin, attorney 
@neral; C. M. Gay, comptroller; J. Edwin Larson, state treas- 
jer; Thomas D. Bailey, superintendent of public instruction; 
jathan Mayo, commissioner of agriculture. Dan McCarty of 
lyrt Pierce received the Democratic party nomination for gov- 
‘aor in the May primaries to succeed Governor Warren in Jan. 
153. 

At the general election Nov. 4, 1952, the people voted on 
} proposed amendments to the state constitution. One of these 
Yovided that part of the revenue from motor car licences 


ose cd 


EW CLUBHOUSE for the 
opened in 1952 


Gulfstream park race track, Hallandale, Fla., first 


should be used for capital outlay and debt service for school 
purposes. Another would increase the number of state supreme 
court justices from seven to ten. Another provided for the 
granting of county charters by the legislature. Two proposed 
amendments would provide for an increase of two state sena- 
torial districts, thereby increasing the size of the state senate 
from 38 to 4o. 

The 1951 legislature amended the homestead realty tax ex- 
emption law to the effect that a person must be a legal resident 
of the state for one year prior to making applications for home- 
stead exemption to receive this benefit. The state supreme court 
declared this act unconstitutional. 


Education.—Enrolment in the public schools for the year 1951-52 in 
grades 1 through 12 was as follows: white, 424,558; Negro, 129,412; 
total 553,970. Kindergartens: white, 2,821; Negro, 145; total 2,966. 
Junior colleges (grades 13 and 14): white, 1,026; Negro, 138; total 1,164. 
There were 1,273 elementary and 715 secondary public schools, 46 kinder- 
gartens and 5 junior colleges in the state, of which there were 767 white 
and 506 Negro elementary schools, 485 white and 230 Negro secondary 
schools, 44 white and 2 Negro kindergartens and 4 white and 1 Negro 
junior colleges. These schools had instructional staffs (exclusive of 202 
supervisors) of 18,997 teachers and 851 principals, of whom 14,444 
teachers and 683 principals were employed in schools for whites and 4,553 
teachers and 168 principals were employed in schools for Negroes. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Florida disbursed for state welfare through the state welfare board $43,- 
421,390.92 in 1951-52. From grants by the federal government the state 
received in 1951-52 for old-age assistance $19,763,700.83; for dependent 
children $7,545,465.83; and for aid to the blind $994,326.48; total $28,- 
303,493.14. Disbursements for old-age assistance were $31,369,825.47; 
for dependent children $10,450,359.31; and for the blind $1,601,206.14; 
total $43,421,390.92. Administrative and other welfare services amounted 
to $2,672,630.21 which included $1,245,993.84 in federal funds. The 
unemployment benefits receipts were $11,125,833.35 with net benefit pay- 
ments of $7,124,770.05. The appropriations for prisons and other institu- 
tions for 1952-53 were: the prison at Raiford $963,565; the prison farm 
at Belle Glade $309,720; the industrial school for boys at Marianna $408,- 
714; the industrial school for girls at Ocala $127,700; the Apalachee Cor- 
rectional institution $226,500; the Female Correctional institution at 
Forest Hill near Ocala $75,000. The state supports state hospitals for the 
insane at Chattahoochee and Arcadia, the Florida Farm colony for the 
feeble-minded at Gainesville, and the Florida School for the Deaf and 
Blind at St. Augustine. The appropriations for these institutions for 
1952-53, including capital outlay, were $6,686,350, $614,280 and $521,- 
950 respectively. 

Communications.—The total highway and street mileage in the state at 
the end of the year 1951 was 51,915 mi., of which 21,923 mi. were paved 
and 3,837 mi. were hard surfaced with gravel or stone. Disbursements for 
the calendar year 1951 were $58,617,751.49 for construction and $9,944,- 
151.97 for maintenance. The state road department’s budget for the year 
1952 amounted to $110,387,200 for construction and $7,758,720 for main- 
tenance. Florida had in 1952 approximately 5,000 mi. of railroads exclu- 
sive of yard tracks. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1952, there was a total balance in 
the state treasury of $82,506,649.64 with outstanding warrants of $13,- 
108,010.94. The state is constitutionally forbidden to incur a debt by 
borrowing except to put down insurrection and repel invasion. The consti- 
tution also prohibits the legislature from levying an income tax, forbids 
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Table |.—Principal Crops of Florida 


Indicated Average, 

1952 1951 1941-50 
Gorn Dive, volts) ou siheeiis meme 6 ee 9,236,000 9,616,000 7,378,000 
Cyt Goo 2 ele oo o Geo 1,080,000 500,000 454,000 
neh AKeuba 0 CG So tb po “ 50,000 60,000 65,000 
Tobacco tbe. ret suneteu sO. Ge 0 29,700,000 32,392,000 19,990,000 
Gottonyibales -itearsieelem so Talsiceut 27,000 32,000 13,000 
Potatoes, bu. phates, emayrene are 7,706,000 6,321,000 4,398,000 
Sweet potatoes, Bo tela Bro 65 Bat 488,000 510,000 950,000 
Peanuts, Ib. 5.0 51,150,000 62,640,000 64,016,000 
Sugar cane, Anan fons S emeutenrs 1,271,000 1,292,000 969,000 
Oranges,|boxes . < ac « « x 81,000,000 78,600,000 49,940,000 
Taffgerines, boxes . 2 2. 2 2 se eee 4,700,000 4,500,000 4,100,000 
Grapefruit, boxes . . 2.» 6 6 « + . 33,000,000 36,000,000 28,140,000 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il._—Indicators of Florida Manufacturing 

Change 1947-50 

1950 1947 Florida US: 
Value added... ... $439,680,000 $349, 976,000 25.6% 20.5% 
Total number of employees .. . 87,478 78,665 11.2% 0.5% 
UCI POSS 5 Oo 6 oo oO $216,228,000 $168,817,000 28.1% 17.4% 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
Table Ill_— Value Added by Principal Florida Industries 
Percentage 


change 1947-50 


1950 1947 Florida WAS 
Chemicals. . . 6 « © © ew eo $31,617,000 $34,706,000 —8.9% 34.9% 
FOOd ns 15. fe, 6 is) (@) 9i ls 0: “s 98,791,000 92,324,000 7.0% 11.9% 
Lumber. SOREN eos) ce! (en's 68,478,000 47,184,000 45.1% 26.8% 
Paper . SPieiwet tore! tornsiver ye, Re 84,395,000 55,777,000 51.3% 19.4% 
Tobacco . . « « « as 34,211,000 18,723,000 82.7% 25.7% 
Oli 668 6b So a 648 06 odcG 6 122,188,000 101,262,000 20.7% 20.2% 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


any state ad valorem tax on real estate and exempts homesteads from 
taxation by local taxing units up to the value of $5,000. 

On June 30, 1952, there were within the state 63 active national 
banks with total deposits amounting to $1,528,697,000 and 141 state 
banks and trust companies with deposits of 3754, 432,212.76, represent- 
ing total deposits of $2,283,129,212.76, a gain of $243,553,149.86 in 
the fiscal year. 


Agriculture.—The sale of citrus products amounted to $169,527,000 
for the year 1951. The sale of truck crops, including strawberries, 
for the year 1951 amounted to $127,025,000. On Jan. 1, 1952, the live- 
stock resources of the state were as follows: 1,250,000 beef cattle and 
calves; 149,000 milk cows; 610,000 swine; 3,000 sheep; 27,000 horses; 
25,000 mules. 

The total income from the sale of agricultural commodities for the 
year 1951 was $507,211,000. This included income from the sale of 
cattle and hogs $51,394,000; poultry $27,079,000; dairy products $38,- 
590,000; truck crops $127,025,000; citrus $169,527,000; greenhouse 
and nursery products $22,615,000; and from field crops: tobacco $23,- 
302,000, potatoes $12,578,000, corn $1,079,000, sugar cane for syrup 
$1,012,000, sugar cane for sugar $8,939,000, cotton $5,535,000 and 
peanuts $5,271,000. 

Manvufacturing.—The value added by manufacturing in Florida in- 
creased from $350,000,000 in 1947 to nearly $440,000,000 in 1950, 
an increase of one-fourth in contrast to a one-fifth rise nationally. The 
total number of manufacturing employees rose by 11% from 1947 to 
1950, compared with 0.5% for the nation. 

National defense contracts, amounting to about $116,000,000 from 
July 1. 1950, to September 30, 1951, were a great stimulus to industrial- 
ization in Florida. 

There was also a great growth in the number of business firms. The 
number of all Florida business companies, both manufacturing and non- 
manulacturing, increased from 48,000 in 1944 to 91,000 in 1951, a rise 
of 89% compared with 32% for the nation. In Jan. 1952 the total 
manufacturing employment reached 112,800, which was 12.5% more 
than the number in 1950. CAUIN. IP») 

Mineral Production.—Table IV shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Florida in 1949 and 1950, listing all 
items whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet 


Table IV.—Mineral Production of Florida 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

CIRN6 o pb Op Oe a5 oe 127,000 $1,955,000 96,000 $ 1 AAT ,000 
Betroleom (bbl). <6) «oot co 487,000 * 441,000 
Phosphate rock. . » » - « « « 9,056,000 45,378,000 7,633, ‘000 37,858,000 
Sand and gravel . . . ..~ «~~. 2,794,000 2,807,000 2,244,000 1,880,000 
SEONG iden op ei a's, skies » + + 5,313,000 6,885,000 4,215,000 4,748,000 
Ofherimineralss <p io) sc, ssa ee ol Eton 10,692,000 Ps 6 9,085,000 

Titi o Sooo & 5.5 e $67,717,000 $55,018,000 


*Value included with other minerals, 


available, Florida ranks first among the states in the production of 
phosphate rock and ilmenite, and stands 28th in the value of output, 


with .57% of the U.S. total. 

Flour Flour Production.—Commercial wheat flour produc- 
* tion in 1951 for the U-S. totalled 239,300,000 sacks 

(too Ib. each), an increase of 2% over the 224,900,000 ewt. of 

1950. Wheat ground into flour amounted to 535,200,000 bu., 

compared with 523,400,000 bu. for the previous year. Wheat 


* 


FLOUR 


flour mills in 1951 operated at 79.9% of capacity, compar 
with 78.6% in 1950. 

Rye flour production also registered an improveme?| 
amounting to appranmstey 2,292,000 cwt., a gain of 5% aba 
the previous year’s total. | 

Flour milling statistical data compiled by the U.S. bure 
of the census are based on reports from mills having a da} 
(24-hr.) capacity of gor sacks and more, representing mq 
than 97% of the total U.S. capacity. During 1951, 22 mij 
reported that they were going out of business, 13% of tH 
number being in the 4or to 800 cwt. per day capacity group. 

Flour Improvement. —A comprehensive survey by C. 
Harrel of the various methods and processes for achieving i) 
provements in the baking characteristics of bread, cake a 
cookie flours was published in The Baker’s Digest, May ai 
June 1952. His study included references to 39 important tee 
nical sources and to 11 textbooks on the bleaching and maturij 
of flour. The survey dealt principally with the beneficial effey 
produced by various bleaches such as chlorine, chlorine dioxi4 
nitrogen trichloride, benzoyl peroxide and other commerciat 
useful maturing agents. 

Sanitation.—Sanitation standards for flour handling equi 
ment as recommended for use by bakers and other commer¢ 
users of flour were developed by the Baking Industry Sanitati 
Standards committee. The recommendations of the commit 
were made available in a 13-pp. booklet, published June 1, 19) 
which described the general principles of design and constr 
tion for practically all standard devices for the storage, movi 
and handling of flour. 

Flour and Bread Enrichment.—By 1952, 26 states in 
U.S. had supported the enrichment program with compulsq 
legislation, and in practically all other states a very high p 
portion of flour and white bread continued to be enriched i 
vitamins and minerals on a voluntary basis. (See Z. I. Kertel 
Food Technology, July 1952.) The Millers National federat: 
and the American Bakers association were continuing t 
wholehearted support of the enrichment program. A compl: 
report on the status of flour and bread enrichment was availa 
from the National Research council. 


| 
Flour Specifications for Prepared Mixes.—George Garna 
chairman of the Flour Specifications panel of the Ameri 
Association of Cereal Chemists, enlisted the aid of promin 
cereal mix manufacturers in specifying flour types or blen 
best suited to four different types of mixes, based on leaveni) 
as follows: (1) chemically leavened; (2) yeast leavened; (3) 
leavened; and (4) not leavened (pie crust). In general 
basic types of flour were employed in mix formulations: (1) s 
wheat flour, for cake, doughnut, pancake and waffle, biscu 
muffin, cookie and pie crust mixes; (2) hard wheat flour, 
bread, hot roll, raised doughnut and coffee cake mixes. 
Flour Characteristics for the 1952 Hard Winter Wh 
Crop.—The Southwest Cereal Chemists crop reporting comm 
tee issued its final report for the 1952 crop, with comments 
the following flour characteristics: mixing time, fermentat 
time, absorption, floor time, proof, malt requirements, yee 
food requirements, loaf volume, ash and protein. On the a 
age it appeared that the protein content would be somew! 
lower and that the mixing time would be correspondin) 
shortened, perhaps by as much as 30% in some cases. (Amt 
ican Baker, Aug. 1952, p. 12.) 
Flour Technology.—Numerous scientific reports on varie 
phases of flour technology appeared throughout the wor 
technical literature, practically all of which were summari3 
and reported in various abstracting publications such as 
logical Abstracts, Chemical Abstracts and The Baker’s Dig 
abstract section. Typical of the more recent and reliable 
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U.S. Commercial Wheat Milling Production by Capacity Groups 
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four years of college by taking 


1951 
| be SS useless courses. 
i i verage Dail i 
mone chapels 24-hr. Number Total per mill AHN. Following the recommenda- 
c ousands capacity of (tho d (th d i 1 j 
4 ae mills of sacks) (sacks) mills of cai, Sy, Seockel tions of the committee, a num- 
SOCKS Gnd under 2. « «© © «© «© © eo ee i i 
Wesioo. 2022 ii: Be a 12 2,988 ber of leagues abolished spring 
| 51- Sg : 18,719 + 
pie 200 S Piignc here were ee iS 16,338 102,764 220 2,051 9.3 36,068 training and barred postseason 
ee tek Seis. Sis come 1,76 
feo | 1 aes ae so’eg. += contests as steps toward de- 
MC of... ot See es 4,746 46,452 97 6,115 63.0 58,509 emphasizing the game. Mem- 
Heo 49 7.876 $1,327 57 9,994 175.3 60,302 b 8 8 : 
BrG00s 1 ee ee ; : 8,453 216.7 57,045 r 
Nees ooo SeecMicges) (ays. ies) ce ouans! fo ae 21,545 97,197 49 20,942 427.4 101,318 creo uve eas Ohad 
Se 35 23,651 100,081 39 26,617 682.5 111,412 league, which earlier had banned 
B00. 5 : : : 108,285 : 
pag 2:000 Gh eae seeaeenat aa cae oe Hore 159.968 30 32,436 1,081.2 147,806 bowl games, signed an agree- 
FOOOPE A. ciate, ars ey ; : 22 35,346 1,606.6 7 0 i 
Waitend over. 15 52,829 225,300 1S) $2,891" 93,4927 222,109 | ment limiting spring work and 
Pee S sie oR ey (ee ss 1s) onteceside.. e's. « * 239,292 1,124,943 1,028 224,899 218.7 1,125,921 putting the scholarship require- 


‘Hot available. 


‘ial on flour and flour milling technology was C. G. Harrel’s 
jaicle on “Maturing and Bleaching Agents Used in Producing 
jour,” a review prepared to serve as a source of information 


tstrial and Engineering Chemistry, vol. 4, no. 1, pp. 95-100, 
|52.) (H. Bp.) 
Great Britain—During 1952 there were no outstanding 
ifents in milling and baking. In Great Britain the extraction 
ihe of flour remained unchanged at 81% but, with the incor- 
“ration of the normal amount of whiter imported flour, bread 
i’ the public was, to all intents and purposes, made from 80% 
ttur. In other words, from roo parts of wheat 80 parts of flour 
ijre obtained as opposed to about 72 parts obtained prior to 
orld War II. The higher percentage, of course, resulted in the 
\jur being darker. 
Some minor relaxation of controls in bread manufacture took 
y.ce, wrapped and sliced bread being quite commonplace. The 
jaracter of bread is largely dependent on the nature of the 
4ieats used, but again there was little change during the year. 
j iunitoban and English wheat represented the bulk of the wheats 
ied. In prewar days no less than 40 countries sent wheat to 
jeat Britain, but by 1952 the number was 5. 
ifn the training of bakers attention was being given to the 
\derlying sciences involved so that greater economies could be 
iiected and efficiency improved. In spite of many difficulties 
Pe quality of bread remained at a high standard and a com- 
4pmise was reached between colour and nutritive value although 
might still be advisable to make alterations in the future. 
jrichment of bread with added vitamins, practised in the 
\\S. and other countries, did not spread to any extent to Great 
itain. (See also BREAD AND BAKERY Propucts; WHEAT.) 

(D. W. K-J.) 


| od and Agriculture Organization: see AGRICULTURE. 


yn, U.S. 

jod Supply of the World: see AcricuLture. 

Not all the news of United States intercollegiate 
/othall. football came from the playing fields in 1952. Fol- 
ving severe criticism of 1951, when schools were accused of 
jing to any lengths to obtain athletes, a special committee of 
college presidents was appointed by the American Council 
|. Education to investigate the evils undermining sports and 
| ke recommendations to aid in a general cleanup. The group, 
iaded by John A. Hannah, president of Michigan State, was 
}banded in November after almost a year of research, but 
lt before some progress toward reform had been made. Han- 
fy’s committee reported that the chief evil was the granting of 


holarships in wholesale lots to stars, regardless of their pre- 
jus schooling, and then allowing those athletes to slide through 


ments for athletes on the same 

plane with those for other stu- 
dents. The Big Seven also barred postseason games, and several 
of the smaller schools dropped football completely. Many 
schools were looking into their athletic finances following an- 
other recommendation by the Hannah committee that all schol- 
arship funds be handled by the universities, which would elimi- 
nate unqualified men from receiving aid directly from booster 
clubs. 

Television remained a controversial problem. The National 
Collegiate Athletic association television committee, whose pre- 
vious survey had found that telecasting on an open basis had 
cut into attendance, recommended a course of moderation, and 
restrictions were maintained during 1952, following the limited 
program tried the year before. One major contest a week was 
telecast, although in several instances stations were allowed to 
review a game locally. Attendance at the majority of colleges 
stayed up and gained in some places, although that at the 
smaller schools dropped considerably. 

A number of rule changes, mostly designed to discourage un- 
necessary roughness, were made by the college rules committee. 
Illegal use of hands or forearms in blocking, which called for a 
15-yd. penalty, also carried a mandatory suspension for a 
flagrant offender. Clipping was redefined so that blocking an 
opponent in any manner from behind became a violation. The 
former rule limited clipping to throwing the body across a 
rival’s back below the waist. The penalty for an illegal shift was 
increased from 5 to 15 yd. Another major change was the in- 
crease from 5 to 15 yd. for holding when incurred by a defen- 
sive player. 

The 1952-53 season had a preview on Aug. 15, when the Los 
Angeles Rams, defending champions of the National league, de- 
feated the College All-Stars, 10-7, at Soldier Field, Chicago, 
Ill. The usual number of upsets marked the early college season 
and as football moved into November only five teams, Michigan 
State, Georgia Tech, Maryland, Southern California, and the 
University of California at Los Angeles, remained undefeated 
and untied among the major colleges. Princeton, with the longest 
winning streak carried over from 1951, added a 14-0 victory 
over Columbia and routed Rutgers 61-19, to extend its string 
through 24 encounters, then met defeat at the hands of Penn on 
Oct. 11 by a 13-7 count as 40,000 looked on. Penn, after tying 
a greatly improved Notre Dame eleven, 7-7, and stopping Dart- 
mouth, Princeton and Columbia, was held to a 7-7 deadlock by 
Navy and then was surprised by a strong Penn State squad, 14- 
7, in one of the year’s upsets. Maryland, with a good record car- 
ried over from 1951, swept aside Missouri, Auburn, Clemson, 
Georgia and Navy to enter the November stretch with 19 con- 
secutive triumphs. Following the setback of Princeton by Penn, 
Michigan State’s Spartans found themselves in possession of the 
longest winning streak in college football and were rated in every 
poll as the top team of the nation. Michigan State started its 
drive with a 27-13 decision over Michigan before 97,239 at Ann 


EVAN SLONAC of Michigan State college leaping over fallen players after 
receiving a pass in the game with Pennsylvania State college played at East 
Lansing, Mich., Oct. 25, 1952. Michigan State won 34 to 7 


Arbor, then toppled Oregon State, Texas Aggies, Syracuse and 
Penn State for 21 consecutive triumphs. With a month to play, 
most of the conference races were far from over. Penn, unbeaten 
by an Ivy league foe, and Princeton, halted only by the Quakers, 
were still duelling for the Eastern league title. Undefeated and 
bowl-bound Georgia Tech and Tennessee were pacing the south- 
eastern group and Texas, undefeated in the Southwest confer- 
ence, appeared on the way to the top of its circuit. Idaho State 
captured the Rocky Mountain laurels, and Utah and New Mex- 
ico were battling for the honours in the Skyline group. Michigan 
and Wisconsin, with only one loss each in the Western confer- 
ence, were leading contenders for the Big Ten crown and the 
right to play in Pasadena’s Rose Bowl. Meanwhile two coast 
titans, Southern California and U.C.L.A., were running unbeaten 
in an interesting battle for the Pacific coast crown and the op- 
portunity to face the Big Ten winner on Jan. 1, 1953. Oklahoma 
and Missouri showed the way in the Big Seven and Duke was 
pacing the Southern conference although pressed by West Vir- 
ginia, which furnished one of the campaign’s upsets when it 
stopped an improved Pittsburgh eleven, 16-0. 

Professional Football_—Close races developed in both the 
American and National conferences of the National Football 
league. The Cleveland Browns, although surprised by the New 
York Giants, 17-9, at Cleveland, Oct. 1, loomed as the cham- 
pions of the Eastern half of the circuit although New York and 
Philadelphia had not been eliminated. Detroit, San Francisco 
and Green«Bay, Wis., were all in the running for the Western 
crown, With attendance up at the many preseason exhibitions, 
the league looked for a big year at the turnstiles although the 
new Dallas club proved disappointing. The Texans, who had re- 
placed the New York Yankees in the National conference, failed 
to win any of their first eight starts, and drew little support at 
their home games. The future of the team, which was to finish 
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its season on the road, was to be decided at the league’s 
convention. (For bowl game scores, Jan. 1, 1953, see p. 16. 
Canadian Football.—Attendance was on the rise in the 
part of the campaign. The East’s Interprovincial Rugby u 
popularly known as the Big Four, was paced by the Ham 
Tiger-Cats, with the Toronto Argonauts running second. To} 
and Western shared first place in the race for Canadian 
collegiate laurels. Vince Mazza, stellar tackle of the Hart 
Cats, was the recipient of the Jeff Russell Memorial ty 
awarded annually to the most valuable and sportsmanlike 7 
of the Big Four. The schoolboy season was featured by the 
of a United States eleven to Montreal on Oct. 27, whe 
Westmount High School team defeated Proctor Acaden} 
Andover, N.H., 22-5. Canadian rules applied to the first hd 
play and United States rules were followed in the second) 
(T.V.4 
Great Britain.—Association.—England and Wales share 
British international championship by drawing with each 
and beating Scotland and Ireland. England’s team made a 
nental tour in which it drew 1-1 with Italy at Florence 
Austria 3-2 at Vienna and beat Switzerland 3-0 at Ziirich. | 
In the British amateur international tournament, Scotlan} 
successful, beating England 2-1 at Wembley, Ireland 2+ 
Glasgow and Wales 3-2 at Inverness. Newcastle United be 
the first club to retain the Football association cup since B 
burn Rovers’ two wins in 1890 and 1891. Walthamstow A? 
beat Leyton 2-1 in the Football association amateur cup 
and Oxford beat Cambridge 2-1 in the university match. 
Manchester United provided one of the biggest surpris: 
losing o-2 at home in their first game to Hull City, a se 
division team captained by the veteran H. Carter; but later 
at last won full reward for being the most consistent si 
the country since the war by winning the Football league ¢ 
pionship by four points from Tottenham Hotspur, the ha 
and Arsenal. 


FORD FOUNDATION—FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


ibernian retained the Scottish league title. In the Scottish 
competition, the cup went to Motherwell. This was Mother- 
ls fifth final but only its first victory there. (For association 
tball in the U.S., see the article Soccer.) 
Pugby Union.—The 1951-52 season was made notable by two 
ing teams, the South Africans in the British Isles and France 
the Fijians in Australia. 
he South Africans played 31 matches, winning 30, losing 
y to London Counties (g-11) and scoring 562 points against 
| The Fijians startled Australia by beating club and state 
is by brilliant and ceaseless open attack of the most unortho- 
kind and losing once and winning once against the full 
tralian team. Australia also visited New Zealand and each 
‘ won one of the two international matches. 
Wales won all its four matches in the British home inter- 
onal championship and so won the Triple Crown for the 
h time. Wales beat England 8-6 at Twickenham, Scotland 
> at Cardiff, Ireland 14-3 at Dublin and France 9-5 at 
nsea. England, Ireland and France were much inferior to 
es and much superior to Scotland. England beat Ireland by 
fy in a blizzard at Twickenham, beat France by 2 penalty 
as to a try in Paris and beat Scotland 19-3 at Murrayfield. 
Jand beat France 11-8 in Paris and beat Scotland with 14 
for 3 parts of the game by 12-8 in Dublin. France won 
#1 at Murrayfield. 
iddlesex won the county championship, beating Lancashire 
jin a final at Twickenham. Oxford won its fourth successive 
Nbry over Cambridge in Dec. 1951 by 13-0. 
Rugby League.—The New Zealand team which visited Great 
"ain in the 1951-52 season lost 10 of its 28 matches, includ- 
all three tests at 15-21, 19-20 and 12-16. Australia sent a 
i to England in the autumn and lost the first test 6-19. 
cance retained the home international title on points aver- 
ytover Other Nationalities and England. 


‘ashire and Yorkshire to win the Northern league title, and 
‘i952 it became the first outside the two counties to win the 
lenge cup, beating Featherstone 18-10 in the final at 
(La. M.) 


d Foundation: see EpucaTion; Lipraries; SOCIETIES 
/AssocraTIONS, U.S. 

feign Exchange: see EXCHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGE 
JES. 


tee United States Investments 
f elgn Investments. Abroad.—The value of United 
\@s private and government investments in foreign countries 
sjunted to $36,824,000,000 on Jan. 1, 1952, a rise of about 
yj20,000,000 over the same date a year earlier. By the end of 
» 1952 their value had probably increased by an additional 
20,000,000 to $1,500,000,000, reflecting a net outflow of 
ate and government long-term capital of $725,000,000 and 
,000,000, respectively, and the reinvestment of foreign sub- 
,/ry earnings. Most of the movement of private capital, 
: 000,000, was in the form of direct investments and re- 
jad important U.S. managerial interests in the recipient en- 
stises. The balance was in portfolio securities involving no 
yprtant voice in the management of foreign enterprises. 

rect Investments—The increase in foreign investments in 
jfrst half of 1952 roughly paralleled new plant and equip- 
t expenditures in the United States. The high rate of both 


iH ; 
gn and domestic investment indicated a continued need for 


| 
f] 
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raw materials and processing facilities. This need was reflected 
in the flow of capital to Canada. 

In 1950 about 38% of the overflow of U.S. direct-investment 
capital went to Canada. During the next year the proportion 
rose to 45% and probably was the same or higher in 1952. In 
dollar terms, the net movement of about $250,000,000 invested 
in Canada during the first six months of 1952 was only 10% be- 
low the total for the year 1951. Of these sums, probably three- 
quarters went into petroleum and mining ventures during 1951— 
52 compared with 65% in 1950. 

Although the investment of U.S. and other funds had been 
vast in the province of Alberta, the production of crude oil dur- 
ing 1952 was held in rein by the lack of adequate transporta- 
tion. Work was in progress during the year on a partly U.S.- 
financed $82,000,000, 24-in. pipe line extending 695 mi. from 
Edmonton to Vancouver, B.C. This would supplement an earlier 
U.S.-financed line to the Great Lakes that carried Alberta oil to 
eastern markets. 

In April the Alberta legislature approved the export of natural 
gas. Shortly thereafter it was announced that a U.S.-financed 
pipe line costing more than $110,000,000 would be built to 
carry the gas from that province to northwestern United States. 
Meanwhile nearly all the major U.S. oil companies were en- 
gaged in expending sizable sums exploring for oil and natural 
gas in the neighbouring province of Saskatchewan. 


In the eastern tip of Canada, U.S. funds were expended on 
the 360-mi. railroad being built across the rugged area between 
the St. Lawrence river and Labrador—often in temperatures to 
—40° F. The rail line, when completed in 1953, would unlock 
a vast area of rich iron ore which U.S. stockholding firms in the 
enterprise intended to purchase. 

Continued investments were also made in the development of 
lightweight metals. The U.S. investment in a major titanium 
mining, smelting and transportation project appeared to have 
been completed during 1952. During the second half of the year, 
Aluminum Company of America announced its intention to 
build smelting and electric-power facilities in the Canadian 
northwest, the cost of which might run from $400,000,000 to 
$700,000,000. Relatively cheap electricity produced by water 
power would be used to smelt aluminum from ore brought by 
ship from South America. The raw aluminum would then be 
shipped to the United States for processing. 

Celanese Corporation of America, the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of yarns and fibres made from cellulose acetate, an- 
nounced in 1952 that in addition to its Canadian pulp-making 
operations it would process the pulp in Canada into flake and 
yarn. In this and in other ventures the company and others 
might invest approximately $100,000,000. 

In addition to these large and frequently spectacular projects, 
United States-controlled enterprises made investments in many 
other enterprises in Canada, particularly in manufacturing. 
These included electronics equipment, television sets, materials- 
handling and road-building machinery, aluminum building prod- 
ucts, flour mills, fish processing and a mail-order business and 
retail-store chain. 

It was believed that the inclusive United States ownership of 
Canadian industry—mining, petroleum, public utilities, rail- 
roads, merchandising and manufacturing—was probably less 
than one-quarter of the total investment in these industries in 
1952. United States investments in Canadian manufacturing 
rose from about $950,000,000 in 1926 to $2,300,000,000 in 1951 
and were at their highest point in history in 1952. The existence 
of this stake and the addition of annual new investments con- 
tributed to an increase in the volume of merchandise exchanged 
by the two countries. 

The flow of United States direct investment capital to Latin 
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Table |.—Estimated Value of United States Investments Abroad, January 1, 1952 dividends could be trad 
in millions of dollars) ly in the new market. 
Inter- : 5 ? . 
O.E.E.C. Latin- All national while, U.S. nationais | 
O.E.E.C. dependen- Other American other institu- ported to have made ac 
Type Total countries cies Europe Canada republics countries tions : WB ‘li 
Totalicetsccteacivchoetletsn Meemrnonemtcie 36,824 12,785 640 1,185 dale pee Se 3803 investments in Braziliai 
ithe oO oO Oo op oe oo Oo oS 22,940 4,350 606 675 ,026 ' i . . 

Tene tarne a: oe ee 21,175 3,899 586 602 7,797 5,956 1,972 363 facturing in the first 
lNitinas Ge oworo Sno Ooes. oc 14,889 2,483 564 357 4,349 5,504 1,632 _ 1952. However, it ¥ 
Foreign Dollar Bonds. . . . + + + © 2,082 80 — 7 1,291 166 175 363 
Securities payable in local currencies . 2,480 374 = 38 1,984 26 58 _— known to what exte 
Othertrecseaieuiee cts) letesetede et werite Were. 1,724 962 22 200 173 260 107 — ki f a al 

Shorttermon 4 orto vane Ohenis Ames 1,765 451 20 73 229 704 288 — blocking of remittances 
D ipo m aoe Ow oO ono a5 A447 208 6 _ : 
Oe ek SS Eas ae 1,318 243 14 37 121 648 255 = flected in these figures, 
USeGovernment an. ii nme mension mec 13,884 8,435 34 AD a 8 2 ae United States investt 
(oA tho ek OO Oboe oo T3536 8,181 31 0 i A 4 
Shortteriae on cae tia ate Ne 348 254 3 4 5 9 73 = other countries also ii 
Source: United States Department of Commerce. pei Wend Wark, ; rs Reh kia in the first half of 19! 
Note: No allowance has been made for direct investments damaged during Wor! ar Il, written off, or expropriated without com- : . 
pensation. Holdings of portfolio securities of former enemy countries, or countries where no realistic valuations were obtainable, have been pared with the prev10o} 


excluded. petroleum development 
uing as one of the chie? 
America approximated $175,000,000 during the first six months tions. The Indian ambassador to the United States, Bin! 
of 1952 compared with $187,000,000 for all of 1951. Important jan Sen, urged U.S. investments in India. The first typ 
additions were made in manufacturing in Brazil and Mexico, investment in India that the ambassador outlined envisior 
distribution in the latter country, in copper-refining capacity participation in consortia, supporting various Indian in 
in Chile, in iron-ore mining in Venezuela, and in international rather than the same industries in which the U.S. cor] 
shipping and tanker companies flying the Panamanian flag. was involved at home. Participation either should be 
Among the investment actions receiving publicity were: an finance or the supply of goods, he said, recommending 
announcement in May that a group of independent oil com- government participation as a guarantee of confidence. | 
panies in Texas was prepared to invest $40,000,000 in develop- The ambassador was also reported to have recomme 
ing Bolivian oil, a new oil act that gave Peru a 50-50 share of formation of an investment company in which both U 
all profits from oil produced by foreign interests, and the likeli- Indian capital would participate initially on a 70%-304 
hood that the American Smelting and Refining company would He suggested that at the end of a ten-year period the) 
invest $75,000,000 in copper mines in the same country. In July tion might shift to 30% U.S. capital and 70% Indian. 
that company announced the suspension of its copper-mining Liquidations —Two U.S. oil companies were reported 
subsidiary in Bolivia, citing prolonged unsatisfactory labour withdrawn their interest in commonly owned refinery, 
relations and a poor economic outlook as the reasons. and petroleum distribution facilities in Argentina and 
At the beginning of 1952 investors were considerably dis- sold the properties to the Argentine government f 
turbed by a Brazilian presidential decree that the law affecting $5,400,000. In Egypt the remaining U.S. company en 
the export of profits from that country had been misinterpreted. the exploration and development of small oil fields th 
Pres. Getulio Vargas stated that while earnings equal to 8% of up its efforts to produce crude oil. The company a 
foreign capital could be exported, earnings over that figure had that a 1948 Egyptian law was too restrictive. Under 
been erroneously allowed to be added to original investments 51% of the stock of foreign oil companies must be 
by the Bank of Brazil and later remittances of profits figured owned. Furthermore, the law provided no guarantee tha 
on that increased capital. pany that had done exploration work and located a p 
Under the decree, reinvested earnings (more than 8% of for- field would necessarily be permitted to develop it. U 
eign capital) were regarded as capital not enjoying the right panies retained their distribution facilities in Egypt. 
of repatriation (20% a year of foreign capital may be repatri- After 30 years of business, a U.S. life insurance 
ated) and could not be taken into account in figuring remit- ceased business in Guatemala, except to care for pa 
tances. Moreover, all past remittances of income exceeding 8% effect, because it was unable to meet the meres | 
of invested foreign capital must be deducted from future remit- new insurance law. Mexican interests purchased a U.g 
tance quotas. The right to future remittances was lost by enter- air line in that country in what was described as a mu 
prises whose past remittances had exceeded their foreign capital dollar deal. In Chile proposed legislation sought to fini 
plus the 8% relative to earnings. nationalization of U.S.-owned electric light and power 
President Vargas claimed that of about Cr.$ 25,100,000,000 by special surcharges on power consumers. During ]f 
of foreign capital registered with the Bank of Brazil in 1950, troleum interests offered to sell 40% of the stock of 
only Cr.$ 9,400,000,000 could be considered as capital actually  bian distributing company to local investors. Shortly | 
brought into the country and that the balance represented it was announced that about $400,000 of shares had 
profits which were not remitted and which had been incorpo- to local institutions and small investors. 
rated into capital. The official rate for the cruzeiro had been Investment Guarantees—In August the U.S. governi} 
5.4406 cents (U.S.) for a number of years. The United States nounced through the Mutual Security agency that U | 
department of commerce estimated that income received from panies were exhibiting a marked increase in interest in. , 
U.S. direct investments in Brazil was about $83,000,000 in 1951. sibilities of foreign investments in countries where th 
If enforced, the 8% limit as expressed by President Vargas be insured by their own governnient against loss by ex] 
would have reduced this figure considerably. tion or blocked exchange. At the time of the announce 
To meet the problem faced by investors, the Brazilian gov- foreign countries participating in the Mutual Security | | 
ernment prepared a bill during the summer of 1952 that was de- had signed formal agreements with the U.S. governny 
signed to solve the question of taking profits on foreign in- they would not expropriate capital investments of its n | 
vestments out of Brazil, by providing a free market in foreign nor would they withhold their earnings by any form 
exchange parallel with the official one in which the rates were change control. Two others had limited their agreer 
rigidly controlled. Under this bill foreign capital, profits and the field of exchange control only. Shortly thereai 
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utual Security agency extended its currency-convertibility 
arantee program and its insurance against expropriation 
sses to investments made in Yugoslavia. 

‘The agency further stated that from the inception of the pro- 
um _in 1948 it had taken in about $500,000 in premiums from 
2 40-odd companies that had purchased insurance on nearly 
0,000,000 of investments and that no payments on claims had 
en made. The insurance coverage was concentrated on cur- 
acy convertibility, only two companies having taken out in- 
cance against expropriation. 

\Portfolio and Miscellaneous Investments ——The net invest- 
mt of $165,000,000 in foreign dollar bonds and in other se- 
jeities and indebtedness of foreigners during the first half of 
52 was somewhat below the annual rate for 1951. Purchases 
Canadian bonds may have reflected a change in the basic sit- 
‘ion prevailing since the fall of r950 which had favoured the 
juance of Canadian securities in the United States. The rise 
the Canadian dollar to a premium rate of more than three 
ts above the United States dollar during the first five months 
‘itg52 made borrowing in the United States less attractive, be- 
tse the proceeds in Canadian currency for every United States 
‘lar borrowed had declined. 

dolders of defaulted bonds issued by other foreign countries 
ire encouraged durmg the year by German and Japanese steps 
‘restore their credit standing. Representatives of the Japanese 
}rernment negotiated with British, French and United States 
adholders’ groups in New York city on Japan’s external 
‘ded indebtedness, including dollar bonds of approximately 
i\j,000,000 of face value and accrued interest of about $50,- 
4,000 on these bonds which had been in default since shortly 
er the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Negotiations between representatives of the German govern- 
jot and its creditors were held in London on a considerably 
mzer volume of German government, municipal and corporate 
iinds in default since the depression of the 1930s. However, a 
wge portion of Germany’s dollar debt was no longer held by 
ilited States investors, having been repatriated at great losses 
iinvestors during the depression. The complicated negotiations 
yee interrupted at one point when the U.S. negotiators walked 
i) of the conference over a disagreement regarding the settle- 
\lat of the Dawes and Young loans. 

ome of the terms of the agreement reached in August for the 
> lement of the German debts were as follows: 

y). In most cases there was no reduction of original principal 
\ounts. 

ij. In the main, future interest rates were somewhat reduced 
im those provided in the original contracts. 

at. Arrears interest was to be reduced, except for obligations 
,{she Reich government which would be funded at contractual 
,}2s only to the extent of their accumulation to the end of the 


= 


4. Amortization of principal of most of the debts would be- 
| after five years and maturity dates for most debts were 
ended. 

4. Provision was made for more rapid repayment of capital 
| interest in certain types of debt, if these were to be made 
,plocked deutschemarks which could be utilized for investment 
sermany. 

ther developments during the year included sales to the pub- 
of shares of investment companies with portfolios of Cana- 
a securities. This development—that of indirectly purchasing 
.jiversified list of foreign securities through a U.S. company— 
| being watched with interest in investment circles. In June 
hin paid the remaining $4,800,000 of a $50,000,000 loan 
jated to that country by the International Telephone and 
,jegraph corporation and used as part payment for the com- 
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pany’s properties sold to the Spanish government in 10945. 

Earlier in the year the Foreign Bondholders Protective Coun- 
cil, Inc., announced its approval of the announced terms of a 
proposed revision of the Peruvian government’s debt settlement 
of five years earlier to which the council had objected. Under 
the revised terms maximum interest rates were to be raised from 
23% to 3% and back interest scrip amounting to about $90 
per $1,000 bond was to be paid to present bondholders. 

In addition to proposing a settlement of debts as a means of 
attracting foreign capital, Japan revised the foreign investment 
law of 1950 during 1952. As amended, the law incorporated a 
number of changes favourable to foreign investors. These in- 
cluded provision for the full remittance of dividends and in- 
terest, the remittance of principal and capital gain from share 
purchases within six years and a day after an investment was 
made, the switching of investments, and the protection of for- 


DRILLERS preparing the right of way for a railroad being built in 1952 to 
carry iron ore from Ungava, on the Quebec-Labrador border, to Seven Islands 
on the St. Lawrence river. The railroad was being jointly financed by steel and 
mining companies of the U.S. and Canada 
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Table Il.—Estimated Value of Foreign Investments in the United States, Jan. 1, 1952 Short-Term Investmen 
(In millions of dollars) Gold.—During a portion ¢ 
O.LEC. OLE GC: Latin- All Inter- 
coun- depend- Other American other _ national first quarter of the yea 
Type of Investment Total ees oa Bae Pace ee ae SeaEe eigners suffered losses of) 
Tee ee Sn tn a a tee Oe 21,166 9,39 ; : : F 
pena a ae ee POLE bth ha arn eh Geen a5 DIE 2,342 2,356 1,948 142 and dollars to the U 
Mi etinmes i cas os Ste ene 092 5758 215 126 t ie : 
Fy ene See ely eae: 3499 2,272 18 25 967 141 76 =—s States, continuing this c 
aye PUNE aeons SRLS: = 3.684 2,305 91 25 673 445 14 = hore cal 
Cererate Sd wiCe ee pura ee 428 279 22 25 33 nes 10 r teristic of the short hi 
SRN rah tn Se MOR oe 1,481 902 84 51 = ; ; 
Sa aia 6,631 2,636 111 89 529 1,499 1,631 136 turbance of international 
Deposits tae, alt eee eee By Aalz/l 105 62 497. 1,328 1,543 77 nomic relationships 4 
ihe rearey ete nea nee neice 848 465 6 27 32 171 88 59 ; 
UiStgovernmnenty @ lita nies UGmey Gaon mes 5,443 ‘1,001 84 18 976 191 534 1,822 from mid-1g51. With 
ion aeharne Gear ete acer ee eee nee 738 327 35 15 = 80 31 : Y 
CPC ao ten CS 4,705 674 49 3 976 1 503. ‘1,572 marked increase in U.S; 


*Corporate bonds include about $100,000,000 of state and municipal obligations. 


{Includes U.S. currency and coin held abroad with an estimated value of $817,000,000 which cannot be distributed by area, 


Source: United States Department of Commerce. 


eign investors in new-issue transactions threatening the dilution 
of their equity. During the year dividend yields were reported 
at about 15% to 20% of market prices on the Japanese chemi- 
cal, shipbuilding, metals, machinery and textile shares held 
by a U.S. investment banking firm. 

United States Government.—Long-term loans of the United 
States government to foreign countries totalled $331,000,000 
in the first half of 1952, the outflow of $141,000,000 in the 
first quarter alone equalling the total for all of 1951. The in- 
crease reflected larger credit advances to foreign countries under 
the Mutual Security program of that government than had 
taken place under the European Recovery program in 1951. 

Income from Investments —Earnings on United States in- 
vestments in foreign countries approximated $2,700,000,000 in 
1951 the U.S. department of commerce announced in Aug. 1952. 
Of this sum about $2,000,000,000 was calculated in the United 
States balance of payments as income received. A total of $700,- 
000,000 of foreign subsidiary earnings remained abroad for 
reinvestment and an unspecified portion of the income received 
from branches abroad was also returned, as new investments. 
From indications available early in 1952 receipts from abroad 
for the year were expected to exceed 1951. 

The vast bulk of earnings were accounted for by direct-in- 
vestment company earnings of about $2,300,000,000 which re- 
flected the rapid postwar development of production facilities 
abroad and the great expansion in output that was achieved. 
Increased rates of return, related to high demands for the prod- 
ucts which these facilities were able to satisfy, and the rise in 
the general price level contributed to the rise in earnings since 
World War II. 

Oil company profits reflected the rapid replacement of Iranian 
oil by increased production by U.S. companies abroad. Produc- 
tion of crude oil by the major U.S. companies abroad, which 
had averaged 1,800,000,000 bbl. per day in 1950, rose to an 
average of 2,400,000,000 bbl. per day for the last half of 1951. 
The increase in earnings of the companies in that year was re- 
ported as directly proportional to the increase in production. 
One of the companies involved, Standard Oil company (New 
Jersey), reported that approximately $320,000,000 or 60% of 
its consolidated net income in 1951 was earned by subsidiaries 
operating outside the United States. Several additional foreign 
countries asked for an increase in their share of profits to a 
50% basis during 1952 on oil and mining concessions that had 
been earlier granted to U.S. firms. 

Foreign Investments in the United States.—The value of 
foreign investments in the United States on Jan. 1, 1952, of 
$21,166,000,000, showed little change from a year earlier, rising 
by about $100,000,000 during this period in contrast with an 
increase of $2,600,000,000 for 1950. 

During the first six months of 1952 a noticeable change in 
value resulted from a rise of $730,000,000 of foreign short- 
term claims on the United States. 


ports during the whole o 
first quarter of the year 
export surplus of the U. 
reduced and on balance foreigners increased their short: 
claims on the United States by $168,000,000, although I 
$557,000,000 of gold to the U.S. treasury. The improveme 
international economic relations that became evident in 
was reflected in further increases of about $560,000,000 03 
eign banking balances and other short-term assets in the} 
in the second quarter although the United States acquired s 
what in excess of $100,000,000 of foreign gold in this pe 
The gold losses were mainly by Great Britain, the United ] 
dom accounting for $520,000,000 of the $557,000,000 sa 
the United States by foreigners in the first quarter of the 

The rise in banking claims on the United States in th 
six months, on the other hand, was shared in by a large nw 
of countries, reflecting the relative strength in their internat 
economic relations at that time. Details available for th 
five months of the year showed that of a total increase of 
000,000, $189,000,000 was for Canadian accounts, the 
Kingdom accounted for $114,000,000 of a total of $139,00 
for Europe, Venezuelan and Cuban balances each rose 
$67,000,000, and Japan’s increase of $130,000,000 com 
the bulk of the rise of $214,000,000 for Asia. 

The rise in Japanese balances was mainly the result 
agreement by the United States to pay, beginning July 1, 
approximately half of the expenditures of the U.S. arr 
Japan in dollars, and of the continued large purchases of 
and services by the armed forces for use in the Korean 
tions. In connection with Japan’s intention to resume s 
on its international obligations (referred to earlier), about 
000,000 was set aside for this purpose by the Japanese go 
ment with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. In 
the National City Bank of New York granted a $20,00 
loan to Spain guaranteed by gold, thereby temporarily, at 
increasing Spanish balances in the United States. Durin 
third quarter of the year the Mutual Security agency g 
$200,000,000 advance to France with the same effect on F 
balances. 

During the first portion of the year the U.S. treasury d 
ment was reported in the press to have blocked the dollar 
in that country of east Germany, a number of west Germa: 
terprises, and two leading Swiss banks in actions aimed < 
volved financial transactions by which the funds were pro’ 
used to procure materials for Communist China and 
Korea from western Europe and South America. The act 
was denied in Switzerland and high resentment was report 
Swiss stock exchange quarters. In mid-June a decline ij 
dollar-franc rate in Zurich from 4.334 Swiss francs to the « 
to 4.304 was reported in the press as attributed largely ta 
iety over possible further blocking by the US. treasury 
average rate for Swiss francs in New York was 23.138 ce 
June, a slight rise for the month. 

Long-Term Investments—Aside from liquidations of | 
000,000 of U.S. government securities, foreigners enga 
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FOREIGN LOANS, U.S.—FORESTS 


elatively small transactions in long-term investments in the 
Jnited States during the first half of the year. Both the turn- 
yver and net sales of securities were at a reduced volume from 
he previous six months. On the other hand, several potentially 
jarge direct investments were announced. 

| The chairman of Bowaters Newfoundland Pulp and Paper 
aills announced that a $51,500,000 newsprint and kraft mill 
vould be built in southern Tennessee. The plant would have an 
jaitial annual capacity of approximately 130,000 tons of news- 
int and 50,000 tons of kraft sulphite and was designed essen- 
ally to meet the newsprint shortage in southern states. Cour- 
jaulds Ltd., which in rg41 sold the American Viscose corpora- 
i to U.S. interests to provide Great Britain with sorely 
\ 


yeeded dollars, announced that it planned a comeback in the 
JJnited States. The new company, Courtaulds, Inc., planned to 
jroduce 50,000,000 Ib. of viscose rayon staple a year. 

| While U.S. firms were actively developing oil properties in 
se Canadian firms were purchasing oil lands in the United 
} 


tates. The New Continental Oil Company of Canada, Ltd., 
yas reported to have paid $6,000,000 for land and 35 producing 
jil wells in Texas. Other Canadian interests were engaged in 
Be actions in the United States section of the Williston basin, 
jaainly in Montana. Canadian interests were also reported ready 
i, acquire prospective oil lands in northern Wyoming. 

‘; In July the British firm of Ferranti Electric Ltd., through its 
..S. subsidiary of the same name, won a U.S. army award for 
jower transformers for a dam in North Dakota with a bid 
otalling more than $1,100,000. Under the Buy America act, 
yjoreign bids may be accepted automatically if they are more 
‘jaan 25% below the lowest U.S. bid. 

| Income from Investments.—Total foreign earnings on invest- 
sents in the United States were about $540,000,000 in 1951 
yhile income payments to foreigners were just under $400,000,- 
00, the difference being undistributed earnings of direct-invest- 
jient subsidiaries. While only meagre data were available for 
4952, it appeared that income payments would be higher than 
1 1951. (See also EXCHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGE RATES; 
, XPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON; INTERNATIONAL BANK 
Jor RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT; INTERNATIONAL 
fonETARY Funp.) (M. As.) 


\oreign Loans, U.S.: see Unirep States: Foreign Credits of 
ie United States Government. 

yoreign Ministers’ Conferences: see EuRopEAN UNION; 
ortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. 

joreign Missions: see Missions. Fore1GN (RELIGIOUS). 
joreign Trade: sce INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


United States.—In the report of the President’s 
orests. Materials Policy commission (q.v.), issued in June 
i952, forest products were grouped among important produc- 
Jon materials that are scarce in relation to their potential use. 
otal consumption of forest products in the United States had 
jeclined during the half century since 1900, although the popu- 
|tion doubled during this period and the consumption of miner- 
‘|s increased sixfold. One of the reasons for decreased use of 
|mber, the report said, had been dwindling domestic supplies. 
‘ost of the country’s virgin timber had been felled. New 
‘owth on the cutover areas was running behind the annual 
it of saw timber. The consequent higher costs, reflecting both 
harket scarcity and costs of replacement, had edged timber out 
jf uses to which it was well adapted, and exhaustible materials 
‘ad taken the place of renewable timber because they were 
‘jneaper. 

“The extent to which new growth of timber can be brought 
|:to balance with consumption will depend importantly on how 


i 


| 
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well forest land is managed and how efficiently its products are 
used,” said the commission’s report. “There is still plenty of 
land for trees to grow on. About 460 million acres—roughly 
one-quarter of continental United States—are suitable and 
available for producing commercially valuable crops of timber. 
. . . Only in the last 50 years has the United States begun to 
treat forests as renewable. Annual growth of saw timber still 
is less than half enough to meet current requirements and future 
demand on a sustained-yield basis.” 

The President’s Materials Policy commission, headed by Wil- 
liam S. Paley, was appointed by Pres. Harry S. Truman to study 
the long-range materials problem of the United States and its 
relation to future needs. Its recommendations with respect to 
forest resources called for increased attention by the federal 
government, in co-operation with the states, to reforestation 
and to the protection of forest lands from fire, insects and 
diseases. Also recommended were an expansion of technical as- 
sistance to small-scale woodland owners and timber processors, 
and a national system of forest credit and forest insurance. Con- 
struction of access roads was recommended to open up feder- 
ally owned commercial timber lands in the western states. The 
report called upon the federal government to assist the states 
in establishing systems of compulsory regulation to prevent de- 
structive timber cutting and said that if, after a period of years, 
serious gaps remained in state systems of regulation, the federal 
government should establish minimum cutting regulations. To 
relieve tax pressure toward premature cutting, it recommended 
that the states substitute yield taxes for ad valorem taxes on 
timber. 

A serious epidemic of Engelmann spruce beetle was reported 
in the northern Rocky mountains in the summer of 1952. The 
insect outbreak was the result of violent windstorms in 1949 
which damaged great numbers of trees and provided favourable 
conditions for development of the beetles. Logging operations 
were accelerated to salvage as much of the infested timber as 
possible. In Colorado, a control program started in 1950 against 
an epidemic of the same species of insect appeared to have been 
successful. Beetle infestations in 1952 were greatly reduced. 
Control operations against an outbreak of southern pine beetle 
in Mississippi were started during the year. 

Richard E. McArdle became chief of the United States forest 
service July 1, 1952. He succeeded Lyle F. Watts, who retired 
after nearly 40 years of governmental forestry service, includ- 
ing 9 years as U.S. chief forester. (C. E. R.) 

Canada.—During 1952 the woodlands section of the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper association announced it would “engage on 
a major effort to grow more and better trees” to expand wood 
fibre supplies. The federal government’s eastern Rocky moun- 
tain conservation project, covering 8,618.74 sq.mi. in Alberta, 
was improved by increasing the money available annually for 
maintenance and by extending the time of the $6,300,000 capi- 
tal expenditure program, which by 1952 saw the completion of 
16 forest fire lookout towers equipped with short-wave radio and 
a fair start at building suitable access roads. The federal gov- 
ernment signed an agreement with British Columbia for co-op- 
eration in reforestation and for a forest inventory, and an 
agreement with Prince Edward Island for reforestation. 

New Brunswick suffered a serious infestation of spruce bud- 
worm, and a special aerial spray project covered 300 sq.mi. in 
June. By September surveys indicated that between 4,000 and 
5,000 sq.mi. in addition were affected, and four major pulp and 
paper companies joined forces to form the Forest Protection 
company to combat the threat; five airfields were constructed 
and 1,560 sq.mi. were scheduled for spraying in 1953. Pulp 
and paper companies in Quebec planted 811,539 trees in refor- 
estation projects. Ontario’s forest inventory, begun in 1946, 
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neared completion, and the government announced a program of 
sustained yield beginning with crown lands forests; a new policy 
involved a charge of 1.4 cents each for Scotch pine and 1 cent 
each for other nursery seedlings, which had formerly been free. 
The provincial forestry branch of Saskatchewan planted 255,- 
ooo trees, mostly in the Fort 4 la Corne forest; a forestry survey 
revealed that the province might have approximately 30,000,000 
cords of standing softwood suitable for pulping in its north- 
eastern parts. (OPEL?) 

Great Britain.—The Forestry act, 1951, which came into 
force in Oct. 1951, prohibited the felling of any growing tree 
over a given diameter without a licence and brought about a 
fundamental change in British forestry by giving the commis- 
sioners powers to attach replanting conditions to a felling 
licence. The commissioners were also empowered to require an 
owner to thin a neglected plantation or to fell blocks of trees 
which were deteriorating. 

For the year ending Sept. 30, 1952, the maximum amount of 
timber licensed for felling was 26,000,000 cu.ft. broadleaved 
and 7,100,000 cu.ft. conifers. In spite of increased government 
grants for planting and maintenance, the total acreages planted 
by private owners and by the state were estimated to be only 
about half the allotted program for 1952. Labour shortages and 
the difficulties in acquiring sufficient plantable land were stated 
to be the chief obstacles to adequate state planting. Experi- 
ments with selective weed killers were carried out in research 
centres, particularly in the suppression of fast-growing weeds 
in forest nurseries and young plantations. 

Commonwealth.—The British Commonwealth Forestry con- 
ference was held at Ottawa, Ont., in Sept. 1952 and was at- 
tended by leading representatives from Great Britain and all 
parts of the commonwealth. The agenda covered all aspects of 
forestry, including policy, silviculture, management, protection, 
utilization and research activities. The delegates crossed Canada 
to the Pacific coast, visiting maritime, prairie and mountain 
forests en route. 

New Zealand was faced with the problem of the extraction 
and utilization of the thinnings from extensive areas of young 
coniferous plantations, particularly Pinus radiata. An important 
project known as the Murupara scheme was launched for an 
integrated sawmilling, timber pulp and newsprint industry to 
be established in the vicinity of the Kaingaroa State forest. It 
was expected that the project would require about 23,000,000 
cu.ft. of logs a year and that the logging problems involved 
would require new methods of exploitation; mechanical cable- 
ways were being considered. The National State survey of New 
Zealand’s indigenous forest resources was extended during 1952, 
and sustained yield management was introduced for certain 
indigenous forests, notably those of Nothofagus. 

An inter-African forestry conference was convened, by the 
Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa, at Abidgan 
on the Ivory Coast and attended by delegates from all African 
forestry departments. 

In Tanganyika the government directed that an additional 
17,500 sq.mi. of forest should be reserved by 1960, and a con- 
siderable increase in the forestry staff was sanctioned to hasten 
the survey of the very large areas of still unchartered forests. 

In Gambia the reservation of forests was started with the 
demarcation of 25 forest parks, averaging 1,000 ac. each, but 
the legislative council rejected the usual designation of “forest 
reserves’ for these areas. 

In Northern Rhodesia, where protection against forest de- 
struction and degradation of the soil was one of the greatest 
problems of the forest department, a new forest policy was 
formulated in which one of the essential operations was to be 
the early burning, under control, of the grass and forest litter 
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to prevent the more serious fires and damage that occur 
the annual burning is delayed until late in the dry season. 

In British East Africa, particularly in Kenya and Tang 
yika, the planting of exotic conifers was continued as the 
economic means of growing the maximum volume of market 
timber on a given area. 

In British West Africa, particularly in Nigeria, the us 
mechanical equipment increased the extraction and conve 
of timber, and the sawmills and plywood factories reach 
high standard. 

In Sarawak measures were taken under the Forest ont 
to increase the control of forest areas by formation of pe 
nent forest reserves. It was estimated that shifting cultiva 
was destroying the forests at the rate of about 100 sq.mi. a ¥ 

In Fiji systematic forest management started, 76 sq.mi 
mangrove forests being controlled on a regular rotation) 
firewood production, but the forest reserves were still } 
limited. 

In British Guiana, detailed topographical surveys and ti 
enumerations in the large forests of the Crown corporati 
concessions were completed, and systematic fellings could | 
be carried out under silvicultural control. 

An experimental attempt was made to extract crabwood f 
above the Camaria falls on the Cuyuni river, but losses } 
heavy and only 4go logs were delivered to the mills from. 
floated through the falls, so the operation was suspendec 
was considered that about 14,000 sq.mi. of forest in the 
interior of the colony could be considered economically ace 
ible and would be sufficient to provide for the needs of the’ 
ber industry for 25 years. 

Local forest resources in Ceylon were developed by m 
methods through the assistance of the Food and Agricu 
Organization of the United Nations (F.A.O.). Plans were 
to open up large previously inaccessible forests in order t 
duce the large quantities of timber still being imported to 
the country’s needs. : 

Similar developments were taking place in the Chitta 
hills in East Pakistan. 

In Cyprus a new £50,000 forestry college at Prodomos 
opened for Cypriot and Arab forestry students. This c 
would serve the needs of the whole middle east area. 

Although many members of the forestry staff in Malaya 
still engaged on full-time emergency duties, steady pro; 
was made. The Forestry Research institute continued its 
under considerable difficulties, and the forestry school wa 
larged to include students from Borneo. 

In North Borneo the monopoly held by a timber com 
since 1920 was terminated, but new concessions were gra 
with special safeguards for systematic work and forest cox 

Europe.—The F.A.O. again gave technical and financial aj 
ance in forestry, particularly in Austria and Yugoslavia. 
Austrian government was given help in reafforestation a 
the construction of forest access roads and cableways fo 
ging. 

Forest experts were sent to Yugoslavia to advise on 
modernizing of timber extraction and processing methods 
also to install a forest products research laboratory at Za: 
(See also LUMBER.) (A. H. Li 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—N. N. Janssonius, Key to the Javanese Woods (Le 
1952); R. S. Troup, Silvicultural Systems, 2nd ed., edited by E. W.. 
(Oxford, 1952); W. B. Turrill and E. Milne-Redhead (eds.), Fic 
Tropical East Africa, introduction and parts 1, 2, 3 (London, 1952] 
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Formosa (Tatwan). Formosa is a large island in the | 
* ern Pacific, separated from China to the we: 
the Straits of Formosa and from the Philippines to the 


by the Bashi and Balintang channels. Area 13.906 sq.m 


juding the Pescadores and 75 neighbouring islands. Population 
st. 1951) 10,000,000, including Chinese nationalist troops and 
fugees from the mainland. 
; The capital is Taipei (or Taipeh, formerly Taihoku) (pop. 
0,777 in May 1950); other municipalities are Kaohsiung (for- 
erly Takao) (275,563); Tainan (229,452); Tai-chung (for- 
jerly Taichu) (207,009); and Chilung (or Keelung, formerly 
\iirun) (145,240). 
,The principal religions are Buddhism, Confucianism and 
voism. Governor in 1952 was K. C. Wu. 
|, History.—Formosa, the only territory remaining in the con- 
{91 of the Chinese nationalist government after the successful 
{vances of the Chinese Communists on the mainland, was con- 
jrted into a nationalist military stronghold in 1949 and 1950. 
|) assist the nationalist government in the defense of For- 
josa, the United States established the U.S. military assistance 
visory group on May 1, 1951, under the command of Maj. 
mn. William C. Chase. It was reported in March 1952 that the 
,aited States planned to double the size of its military assist- 
ce group from the 360 officers and men then on Formosa in 
i|der to speed the training of 500,000 Chinese troops for de- 
ise of the island. The possibility of these troops participating 
jth United Nations forces in the Korean conflict was voiced 
pm time to time during the year, but training for the defense 
Formosa remained the objective of the U.S. military assist- 
ce program. 


.|?ducation.—In 1949 there were 1,199 primary schools with 900,648 
‘|dents; 206 intermediate schools (middle, normal and_ vocational) 
jjh 114,616 students; and 6 higher schools (1 university and 5 colleges) 
_|h 5,905 students. The literacy rate in 1951 was estimated to be 60%. 


‘|Finance.—The currency is the new Taiwan dollar, issued in June 1949. 
jual exchange-rate system was instituted on April 10, 1951, providing 
a foreign exchange certificate rate and an official exchange of NT 
5.65 and NT $10.30 respectively to U.S. $1.00. Certain transactions 
government account, as well as certain specified private transactions, 
ve accorded preferential treatment. On April 30, 1952, the total note 
‘jie was about NT $565,000,000. Total revenue of the central, provin- 


| expenditures were NT $2,715,000,000. Total bank deposits at the 
_of May 1952 were NT $1,429,000,000. 


‘rade.—Formosa had a favourable trade balance in 1951 including 
yjo-A. aid, with exports totalling U.S. $98,200,000 and imports U.S. 
44;,500,000. In the first six months of 1952, Formosa had total exports 
U.S. $69,400,000 and imports of U.S. $59,000,000. The chief export 
ms in 1951 were sugar, 283,500 metric tons valued at U.S. $56,400,- 
), and rice, 84,900 metric tons valued at U.S. $13,000,000. Japan was 
| major destination of Formosa’s exports and the major source of its 
yorts in 1951. Authorizations by E.C.A. (later M.S.A.) for assistance 
Formosa in 1951 totalled U.S. $113.000,000. In the first five months 
11952, these authorizations totalled U.S. $25,000,000 and the initial 
horization for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952, totalled U.S. 


Overnment railroads, as well as about 1,625 mi. of sugar plantation 

toads, 250 mi. of forestry railroads and 250 mi. of push-car lines 
ving various agricultural areas. Average daily freight hauls were 
94200 metric tons and the average daily passenger load was 201,000 
ul ing the first eight months of r95r. There were about 16,380 mi. of 
ids, including 3,380 mi. of main highways. As of mid-1951 there were 
|re than 18,000 telephone subscribers on the island. 


‘|\griculture. Agricultural production in the 1951-52 crop year in 
\:ric tons amounted to: rice (brown) 1,480,000; raw sugar 553,400; 
10,000; pineapples 42,200; bananas 102,300; citrus fruits 27,500; 
‘lacco 7,800; jute 10,000; sisal 3,000; ramie 1,000; sweet potatoes 2,- 
ib,ooo; peanuts 60,000; wheat 20,000; barley 2,200; corn 3,000; 
let 5,000; cassava 120,000; beans and peas 11,000; and fish 77,000. 
> developed area in 1952 was estimated at 3,180,000 ac., of which 
80,000 ac. were privately owned. Of the latter, 2,060,000 ac. were 
ter cultivation. 

industry.—Estimated industrial production in 1951, in metric tons, 
Wounted to: coal 1,657,000; black iron sheet 1,215; cement 389,000; 
ver and pulp 28,000; chemical fertilizers 110,000; aluminum 5,543; 
: 284,000; cotton yarn 7,179; and cotton cloth 56,643,000 yd. In the 
+ six months of 1952 industrial production, in metric tons, amounted 
il black iron sheet 876; cement 203,000; paper and pulp 12,500; 
‘mical fertilizers 58,200; salt 247,000; gasoline 43,000 kl.; diesel oil 
‘tooo kl.; fuel oil 70,000 kl.; copper (electrolytic) 344; caustic soda 
‘|26; chlorine 871; and hydrochloride acid 1,330. In the first six 
‘laths of 1952, 654,000,000 kw.hr. of electric power were generated. 
3IBLIOGRAPHY.—Mutual Security Agency, far East Data Book (Aug. 
i2); Directory of Taiwan (Taipei, 1951). (S. Nr.) 
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Four-H Clubs. 
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Membership of boys and girls in the 4-H 
clubs of the United States reached 2,004,- 
139, its highest figure, in 1952. Each boy or girl who joins a 
4-H club undertakes a project, that is, some farming or home- 
making activity to be carried out according to the latest scien- 
tific methods at a member’s home under the guidance of the 
county extension agents and the voluntary local leaders trained 
by the agents. In 1952 the members completed an average of 
about one and one-half projects per member. More than 78% 
of all projects undertaken during the year were completed. 
Completion of a project includes doing the actual work in- 
volved in growing the crop or animal, in performing the home- 
making tasks or whatever the project comprises, supplemented 
by keeping records of labour and cost, making an exhibit of the 
things produced in the project work and writing an account of 
what was done. 

During the year more than 292,000 adults served as voluntary 
leaders, a considerable number of them former 4-H club mem- 
bers themselves. County extension agents held 61,072 training 
meetings, helping to prepare these leaders for their work. 

The age limits for 4-H club members are usually from ro to 
2I years, with some variation in different states. As in previous 
years, the highest enrolment by age was in the 10- to 14-year 
groups. Membership in the 4-H clubs is voluntary. 

Interest of other countries in the methods followed in the 
conduct of 4-H club work in the United States continued. Co- 
operative extension workers and 4-H members in a number of 
states were visited by representatives of rural youth organiza- 
tions in other countries who spent from three to six months 
studying methods in various parts of the United States. A num- 
ber of co-operative extension service employees spent some 
time in other countries, on their invitation, to discuss rural 
youth extension work. 

The 4-H club work is a part of the educational program in 
agriculture and home economics of the co-operative extension 
service in which the U.S. department of agriculture, the state 
agricultural colleges and the county governments participate. 
(Mi IEW) 


H H (1908- ), U.S. government official, 
Fowler, enry * was born on Sept. 5 at Roanoke, Va. 
He took his B.A. degree at Roanoke college in 1929 and his 
LL.B. at Yale university school of law in 1932; the next year 
he received his J.S.D. at Yale. He was admitted to the Virginia 
bar in 1933 and from 1934 to 1938 was an attorney for the 
Tennessee Valley authority. In 1939 he became assistant general 
counsel of the TVA and special assistant to the U.S. attorney 
general. In 1941 he was appointed assistant general counsel of 
the Office of Production Management, and from 1942 to 1944 
he held a similar office with the War Production board. Later 
in 1944 he was appointed a staff member of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic administration, with the special task of estimating the 
remaining military and economic capabilities of Germany. 
Fowler returned to private law practice in 1946, at Washing- 
ton, D.C. In Sept. 1951 Pres. Harry S. Truman appointed him 
deputy administrator and in Jan. 1952 head of the National 
Production authority, and on May 7, 1952, Fowler was ap- 
pointed administrator of the Defense Production administra- 
tion, effective June 1. On Sept. 5, 1952, President Truman 
named Fowler to the principal U.S. mobilization office, director 
of defense mobilization, to succeed John R. Steelman, acting 
director. 


A republic of western Europe, France is bounded 
France. north by the English channel, northeast by Belgium 
and Luxembourg, east by Germany and Switzerland, southeast 
by Italy, south by the Mediterranean sea, southwest by Spain 
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and west by the Atlantic ocean. Area: 213,010 sq.mi., including 
the Mediterranean island of Corsica (3,367 sq.mi.) and small 
Alpine territories ceded by Italy in 1947 (273 sq.mi.). Pop.: 
(1946 census) 39,829,838; (mid-195z est.) 42,239,000. Lan- 
guage: French is almost universally spoken but there are also 
other regional languages or dialects: German in Alsace and part 
of Lorraine; Breton in Brittany; Flemish in the northern corner 
of the Nord département; Provencal in the Alpes Maritimes, 
Basses-Alpes, Var and Bouches-du-Rhone départements ; Cata- 
lan in Roussillon (Pyrénées-Orientales) ; Basque south of Bay- 
onne; and Italian in Corsica. Religion: mainly Roman Catholic 
with ¢c. 1,000,000 Protestants and more than 230,000 Jews. Chief 
towns (pop., 1946 census): Paris (cap.; 2,725,374); Marseilles 
(636,264); Lyons (460,748); Toulouse (264,411); Bordeaux 
(253,751); Nice (211,165); Nantes (200,265). President of the 
republic, Vincent Auriol; premiers in 1952, René Pleven, Edgar 
Faure and (to Dec. 23) Antoine Pinay (q.v.). 

History.—During 1952 France had three premiers. René 
Pleven (Union Démocratique et Socialiste de la Résistance), 
who had come into office on Aug. 8, 1951, resigned on Jan. 7; 
Edgar Faure (Radical) was elected on Jan. 18 and resigned on 
Feb. 29; Antoine Pinay (independent) was elected on March 6. 
Neither Faure nor Pinay had been premier before. 

Robert Schuman (M.R.P. or Mouvement Républicain Popu- 
laire) was foreign minister and Charles Brune (Radical) minis- 
ter of the interior in all three governments. René Mayer was 
minister of finance in the Pleven government; in the two subse- 
quent governments the premier himself took this portfolio. 
Georges Bidault was minister of national defense under Pleven 
and Faure, Pleven under Pinay. 

Throughout 1952, successive governments were trying to be- 
come masters of the inflationist trends released by the Korean 
war. These were given fuller scope in France than in most coun- 
tries, partly because confidence in stability had been under- 
mined by 35 years of progressive inflation and partly because 
1951 was an election year. The cost of living index for Paris 
had reached 144.8 in Feb. 1952, little more than two years 
after the new basis of too had been adopted at the end of 
1949. In consequence it was not surprising that the balance of 
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“NOT UNUSUAL, GENERAL ...1IT HAPPENS TO OLD SOLBIERS,” a 1952 
cartoon by Fischetti of the NEA Service, Inc. 
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payments deficit, which had shrunk to the equivalent of $ 
000,000 in 1950, had expanded again in 1951 to $1,058,000 
To support the Pinay government’s effort at stabiliza 
nearly a quarter of the deputies of Gen. Charles de Gat 
Rassemblement du Peuple Francais (R.P.F.) broke away : 
their leader, thereby widening the basis of the parliamer 
regime and permitting the Socialists to go into opposition ’ 
out incurring the odium of making it impossible to go 
Although Pinay stood farther to the right than any prey 
prime minister of the fourth republic he enjoyed widesp 
popularity for his attempt to base policy on the defense 0: 
consumer, whether employer or employee. 

The year was unusually free from industrial strikes. 
Communist attempt to launch political protest strikes 
totally unsuccessful and showed that the party’s elec 
strength could not easily be transposed onto other planes. | 

Pleven Cabinet.—The ratification of the European Coal 
Steel Community on Dec. 13, 1951, by 377 to 233 votes | 


the new national assembly its first occasion to show 


though it had so far proved an inadequate instrument of s, 
government, it had fine debating qualities. The Gaullist spez 
criticized the treaty on the ground that for a united Euro 
was an inadequate starting point, which should have be 
political federation. This was an argument that was to pre 
common ground for Gaullists and Socialists when the Eura 
Defense Community was first discussed in February. The 
cialist attitude to the Coal and Steel Community was, how 
one of caution, not opposition. They insisted on the neceé 
of continued investment to enable the French heavy indust} 
compete with. the German, and on the importance of mz 
the Moselle navigable so as to give the Lorraine-Saar indu 
complex a waterway to the sea. These recommendations 
incorporated in the law authorizing ratification. 

The government’s main political preoccupation as 1951 
to the end was the budget. Indeed it was hope of consolid 
a majority to pass it that led the government to postpone 
disastrous consequences further discussion of reforms wit 
Tunisian government, since these plans were causing 
among deputies concerned with the interests of the North 
can settler community. This concession to the latter prov 
no avail, since the Pleven government was at all events def 
by 341 to 243 on Jan. 7 over its measures for balancing 
budget. The elements of the budget as proposed were as fol 
Expenditure: civilian administration and service on debts 1 
000,000,000 fr., state equipment 170,000,000,000 fr., ecor} 
modernization and equipment 395,000,000,000 fr., recong] 
tion 400,000,000,000 fr., defense expenditure 950,000,00}f 
fr., special accounts 85,000,000,000 fr.; total 3,365,000,00lf 
fr. Revenue: existing taxes 2,665,000,000,000 fr., incrif 
charges for gasoline and tobacco 70,000,000,000 fr., U.G 
79,000,000,000 fr., new taxes 160,000,000,000 fr.; total 2/§ 
000,000,000. Deficit 400,000,000,000 fr. 

The new taxes were to be provided by a 10% increal 
most forms of income tax as well as of some indirect taxes 
government was also asking for powers to reorganize the} 
ways and social security so as to diminish the deficits that } 
a serious drain on the treasury. These proposed power} 
though carefully circumscribed, brought the Socialists int 
position. (See also EuropEAN Union.) | 

Faure Cabinet.—It was expected to be long before arf 
would win the necessary 314 votes to be elected premier 
after only 11 days Edgar Faure, the youngest premier | 
either the third or fourth republic had known (aged 43) 
elected by 401 votes to 101 with the Gaullists abstaining} 
the Socialists voting for him though they refused to ente 
cabinet which was almost identical with his predecessor: 


| 
| 
| 
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=NCH FAMILY in the doomed Alpine village of Tignes discussing their 
olems with a visitor before all residents were forced to evacuate in March 
2. Because of a new power dam, the village later disappeared beneath a 
yi) formed by the dammed waters of the Isére river. (Note the cows being 
‘tered in the family living room) 


| program speech he carefully limited himself to immediate 
‘ks so as to avoid raising unnecessary occasions of differ- 
es in his coalition ranging from Socialist to Conservative. 
| showed himself a remarkable debater and threw himself with 
Jat courage into the three principal problems—pacification of 
‘Inisia, obtaining some kind of mandate from the assembly for 
‘ther negotiations with a view to creating the European De- 
\se Community and representing France at the North Atlantic 
aty organization (NATO) Lisbon conference, and finally the 
iget and associated economic problems. In the second he was 
be successful, but the third was to bring him down before 
could show what he could do in the first. The urgency of 
nomic problems was shown almost at once by the reintroduc- 
1 of import quotas on a big scale so as to prevent a ruinous 
; of gold and dollars. An attempt to pilot a prudent form 
automatic wage sliding scale bill through the assembly—to 
(lace that voted by Communists, Socialists and Gaullists, 
ch Faure’s predecessor had had to let past him into the 
yer house in the hope of taming it on its return—broke down, 
that Faure too had to hope that it could be put right at a 
vr stage. 
[he three days allotted for a debate on the European Defense 


Community spun themselves out to nine, but here at least a 
resolution was at last agreed upon that gave the French govern- 
ment the possibility of action at Lisbon. Fears and suspicions 
aroused by the scheme as worked out by the experts were ex- 
pressed from almost all parts of the house, and from almost as 
many parts it was declared that if only the United Kingdom had 
joined the fears would not exist. The national units were found 
disquietingly big, offering, it was argued, encouragement and 
facilities to German irredentism, which, it was also argued, 
was the gravest danger to peace between east and west. The 
resolution, finally passed by 327 votes to 287, authorized the 
government to go ahead provided the German contingent in the 
European army was never larger than the French, that no re- 
cruitment should start in Germany before ratification, that the 
sole purpose of the European army should be to protect its 
members’ existing territory, that the European army should 
only be progressively established in so far as organizations to 
command and direct it had been created. It was recalled that 
no state could join NATO without the agreement of all its 
members. The government was asked to obtain an Anglo-U.S. 
guarantee against the secession of any member of the European 
Defense Community. 

When Faure finally left for Lisbon on Feb. 19, almost his 
last words were a warning that the delay in getting the budget 
balanced would mean additional burdens. It was further stated 
at the ministry of national defense that rising costs would 
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“SAVE THE FRANC” placard, of the kind displayed by most Parisian shops in 
1952, implying to patrons that goods were marked down in support of the 
government’s plea to halt inflation by lowering prices 


increase the defense bill from 950,000,000,000 fr. to 1,200,900,- 
000,000 fr. The new proposals laid before the assembly on 
Feb. 25 were a 15% instead of a 10% increase in taxes, and 
cuts of 8% in re-equipment and 3% in reconstruction credits. 
Faure reminded the assembly that a deficit was piling up at 
the rate of 1,000,000,000 fr. a day, that the treasury would 
soon have difficulty in meeting its obligations, that the country 
was faced with an increasingly grave deficit in its foreign 
balance of payments. On Feb. 29 the first article in the bill 
(i.e., the increase of taxes) was rejected by 309 votes to 283. 
More than half of Faure’s own party had abandoned him. After 
resignation, while still in charge of current affairs, he had to 
ask the assembly to authorize a loan from the Bank of France 
of 25,000,000,000 fr. for three weeks so that the French 
treasury should not stop payments. 

Pinay Cabinet.—Antoine Pinay, Faure’s successor, was equally 
unexpected in the premier’s office. His election by 324 votes to 
206 was caused by the revolt of 27 Gaullist deputies (instead 
of the expected dozen) against their party’s decision to abstain. 
Pinay, aged 60, was a late comer to the forefront of national 
politics. In his declaration of policy he accepted the assembly’s 
repeated rejection of additional taxes as final and adopted as 
principle that expenditure that was long-term investment (e.g., 
re-equipment and reconstruction) ought to be financed from 
loans. Uncovered expenditure must be cut. Past offenses 
whether fiscal or political should be covered by amnesty and 
tax collection in future made much more strict, with the 
help of a simplified tax code. Prices must be rigorously held 
down. There was much in this to attract the more conservative 
followers of De Gaulle, who were at all events very dissatis- 
fied with a policy that was so negative as to seem to court 
national disaster. 

Many of those who had voted for Pinay had not expected him 
to obtain a majority. The M.R.P. members were concerned to 
find themselves linked to a premier so far to the right. Not 
all Pinay’s own party colleagues were pleased at his success. 
The Gaullist rebels were uncertain for how long and how far 
they wished to rebel. The latter declined offers of portfolios, 
and the M.R.P. came in only on condition that foreign policy 
remained in the hands of Schuman, whom Pinay had shown 
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some inclination to replace. 

In several respects the situation was more favoura 
Pinay than to his predecessors. The leanest period of j 
from the treasury’s point of view was past. World prices 
materials were falling. His predecessor had slashed import 
initiated negotiations for $100,000,000 credit with the Eurs 
Payments union (E.P.U.) which forestalled the necessi 
paying large sums in gold or dollars to settle foreign trade 
gations. This gave Pinay a good foothold for his anti-infl 
ist fight, which he pursued logically although the assé 
was only a little less unwilling to cut expenditure than i 
been to vote new taxes. He passed his amended budget th 
the assembly on April 13 with 200,000,000,000 fr. of cy 
credits blocked until covered by loans. This still left | 
400,000,000,000 fr. to be found by loan. The governmen 
stopped the rise in the cost of living, which fell from 14) 
February to 142.8 in June. 

Pinay finally secured the passage of an automatic g 
scale bill in a form which gave a good deal of satisfacti 
principle to its backers but which so fixed the starting 
of calculation that the index figure would have to reac! 
before the basic minimum wage was increased. The 3.5% 
free loan with the gold value of the capital guaranteed c 
be described as a failure, for a total of 195,000,000,000 | 
new money had been subscribed when it was closed on Ju 
But it was also no triumph and indicated that a great 
Frenchmen were quite unprepared to lend their savings it 
port of the government whose policy they approved. Thi 
notably true of the peasants. Pinay risked their oppositi) 
refusing their demand for an increase in the price of 
over that of 1951, but offered some compensation by red 
of the prices of industrial products needed by the fa 
The reform of the tax system promised for June had to b 
poned till October. In early July Pinay’s initial success 1 
ting the Gaullist forces was confirmed by the resignation} 
deputies from the R.P.F. when the party leaders tried j 
force voting discipline. On July 13 he had the triumph 
ing the parliament go on holiday till October; 2.e., 
traditionally appropriate date, which had been unobserv 
many years. 

The summer holidays were not altogether favourable 
Pinay government, for by the end of August the cost of 
index figure had risen again to 144.8, partly as a res 
drought and foot-and-mouth disease. On Aug. 30 Pinay 
ised action against price rings and declared that stabil 
should provide new capital for housing. Early in Sept 
recognizing the limits of a merely persuasive approach, Mf 
a ceiling on the prices at the level obtaining on Aug. 31 
was not particularly successful in forcing down food 
Industrial prices continued slowly to fall and at the end 
month the government felt reasonably safe against a f 
inflationary burst before the end of the year. It also pri 
to help the big low-cost shops rather than the small hi 
ones. The 1953 budget was prepared on the principle t 
expenditure of no civilian ministry might be increased, — 
that of the ministry of education, which was faced wi 
problem of housing a steadily increasing school populg 
but this proved very difficult to apply. | 

The refusal of the U.S. government at the end of J 
make any guarantee of offshore purchases beyond the c 
year, and also to include in these purchases some lines of 
tary manufacture to which the French government atf 
great importance, was a blow to the government both mif 
and financially. But the government decided to maintal 
arms program and an increase in defense costs became inev 

The Communist Rivalries—The Communist party, in { | 


| 


nce of Maurice Thorez, still an invalid in the U.S.S.R. after 
s stroke of Oct. 1950, suffered a series of defeats beginning 
th an unsuccessful protest strike called on Feb. 12, because a 
ditional demonstration commemorating left-wing counter- 
Peon in Feb. 1934 had been banned. None the less it was 
[cided to hold on May 28 a large-scale demonstration against 


1 


le presence in Paris of Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. There 
jis no sign of mass participation, but small groups of disci- 
ned Communists attacked the police with great violence. 
ter the rioting had subsided Jacques Duclos was arrested in 
; car near the area where it had occurred. He was held on 
2 ground that he had been caught “red-handed” (in the pro- 
dtion of violence), the only condition on which a deputy can 
either arrested or prosecuted without the assembly’s per- 
yssion. On July 1, however, a court decided that the police 
td failed to prove that Duclos had been caught in the act so 
it he had to be released and the case dropped. Meanwhile 
joceedings against other Communists were prepared with a 
{>w to a trial or trials for conspiracy to be held in the autumn. 
‘| spite of the blow to the government’s prestige when it failed 
“make its case against Duclos, that to the Communist party’s 
\astige for failing to back its incessant propaganda with mass 
‘ion was much more serious. The meetings of the party cen- 
‘1 committee on June 18 and Sept. 3 and 4 were filled with 
‘Infessions of error which L’Humanité made public. The party 
\ d failed to associate the mass of non-Communists with its 
‘\ciplined spearhead. A fortnight later, André Marty and 
arles Tillon, both advocates of the unsuccessful demonstra- 
‘nm, were demoted, the first from the party secretariat, the 
‘her from the Politburo. 
: The imminent return of Maurice Thorez, whom Marty had 
“oosed within the party, was announced by Duclos at the 
"eting of Sept. 3, but L’Humanité added that the secretary- 
‘heral of the party would still have to limit his activities be- 
‘ase of the state of his health. 
‘Robert Schuman imperturbably continued his European pol- 
i), He obtained Italian support for his two proposals: one that 
‘+ assembly of the European Coal and Steel Community which 
it in September should discuss the creation of a supranational 
ropean political executive; the other, put forward on July 23, 
iit the Saar territory should be Europeanized and Saarbrucken 
ili made the seat of such European institutions as the execu- 
thes of the Coal and Steel and the Defense Communities (see 
o SAAR). The first proposal was important from the point 
ill view of securing a majority in the assembly for the ratifica- 
ln of the European Defense Community treaty, which, it was 
ued by its critics, presupposed a political authority. 
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iducation.— (1950-51) Elementary schools: state infant 3,788, pupils 
',574; private infant 198, pupils 18,289; state elementary 69,970, 
Nils 3,831,938; private elementary 10,982, pupils 894,474; state higher 
jfmentary, pupils 206,180; private higher elementary, pupils 59,914; 
al elementary 84,938, pupils 5,498,369. Secondary schools: state 983, 
ipils 459,921; private, pupils 334,248; total pupils 794,169. Lower 
jfanical and vocational schools numbered more than 220. Higher educa- 
: state universities 17, students 139,533, including 38,732 in the law 
alties. There were ro other state institutions of higher education, 6 
‘|: (Catholic) universities and more than 80 state and private institu- 
‘ls of higher technical education. 
inance.—Budget: (1951 actual) revenue 2,346,000,000,000 fr., ex- 
iditure 2,849,000,000,000 fr.; (1952 est.) revenue 2,773,000,000,000 
expenditure 3,498,000,000,000; (1953 est.) revenue 3,350,000,000,000 
expenditure 4,000,000,000,000 fr. National income (1951) 9,020,- 
),000,000 fr. Public debt (Jan. 1, 1952) external 1,254,400,000,000 
| Currency circulation (Oct. 1, 1952) 2,041,000,000,000 fr. Deposit 
Iney (July 31, 1952) 1,932,000,000,000 fr. Official exchange rate 
»52) 350 francs=U.S. $1. 
joreign Trade——Imports in 1951, including the Saar, were valued at 
99,000,000,000 fr., compared with 1,072,728,000,000 fr. in 1950; ex- 
ts amounted to 1,480,000,000,000 fr. in 1951, compared with 1,072,- 
000,000 fr. in 1950. The main sources of imports (1951) were: 
‘Inch Union 21%; U.S. 11%; German Federal Republic 6%; Australia 
i; Belgium-Luxembourg 5%; U.K. 4%. The main destinations of 
jorts were: French Union 37%; U.K. 9%; Belgium-Luxembourg 6%; 
‘itzerland 6%; U.S. 6%; German Federal Republic 5%. 
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Transport and Communications.—Railways (1950): 41,272 km. including 
4,077 electrified. Railway traffic (monthly average, I951): passenger- 
kilometres 2,323,000,000; freight ton-kilometres 3,783,000,000; freight 
transported 14,700,000 metric tons. Roads (1950): 715,696 km. includ- 


ing 80,231 km. of first-class national roads. Motor vehicles licensed 


(Jan. 1950): 2,295,000 including 572,800 commercial. Navigable inland 
waterways (1948): 8,488 km.; cargo (monthly average, metric tons, 
1951): loaded 3,358,000, unloaded 3,291,000. Shipping (Jan. 1952): 
merchant vessels 726, gross tonnage 3,173,224; cargo in external trade 


(monthly average, metric tons, 1951): loaded 1,884,000, unloaded, 3,411,- 
ooo. Civil aviation traffic, Air France only (monthly average, 1951): 
passenger-kilometres 105,200,000; cargo ton-kilometres 3,300,000. Tele- 
phones (1951): 2,405,802. Radio receiving set licences (1947): 5,728,- 
ooo. 


Agriculture——Main crops (metric tons, 1951 except as indicated): 
wheat 7,065,000; rye 504,000; barley (1952) 1,713,000; oats (1952) 
3,257,000; maize (1952) 612,000; potatoes 13,459,000. Livestock (Sept. 
1951): cattle 15,801,000; pigs 6,824,000; sheep 7,510,000; goats (Sept. 
1950) 1,283,000; horses 2,397,000. Foodstuff production (metric tons): 
meat (1951) 1,800,000; milk (1950) 15,000,000; butter (1950) 250,000; 
cheese (1948) 190,000; sugar, raw value (1951) 1,266,000. Wine pro- 
duction in 1951 was 47,329,000 hl., compared with 61,334,000 hl. in 
1950. In 1951, I1,000,000 hl. of wine were imported, mainly from 
Algeria; 632,000 hl. were exported, mainly champagnes, clarets and 
Burgundies. 


Industry and Production.—Industrial production (metric tons, 1951, 
excluding the Saar): coal 52,956,000; iron ore (35% metal content) 
33,600,000; pig iron 8,748,000; steel ingots and castings 9,828,000; 
cement 8,352,000; woven cotton fabrics 163,200; cotton yarn 277,200; 
wool yarn 120,000; rayon filament yarn 57,100; rayon staple fibre 49,- 
600; gas 2,436,000,000 cu.m.; electricity 36,115,000,000 kw.hr. There 
were 313,900 motor cars and 131,400 trucks produced in 1951. There 
were 68,050 dwelling units built in 1950, including 30,120 repaired. 
The mid-1951 index of employment stood at 117, and the mid-1951 index 
of industrial production was 131 (1937=100). 


. (1892- ), Spanish army officer 
Franco, Francisco and statesman, was born at El Ferrol, 
Galicia, Dec. 4. He graduated from the military academy of 
Toledo in 1910. (For his early career, see Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.) On the outbreak of civil war in July 1936 he became 
leader of the rebels. After a bitter three-year struggle, he 
emerged as the caudillo and generalisimo of Spain. During World 
War II, though his sympathies were pro-German and antisoviet, 
he remained neutral. On June 7, 1947, the cortes passed unani- 
mously the Succession act, making Spain a nominal kingdom, 
confirming Franco in office as chief of the state for life and 
according him the right to nominate his successor. 

On Jan. 31, 1952, the khalifa of Morocco reported favourably 
on talks with General Franco in Spain. In April Franco sent a 
diplomatic mission through the Moslem countries of the middle 
east, with a broadcast speech in which he praised their national 
resurgence which he compared with the “decrepitude” of other 
western European countries. He also made a bid for Moorish 
favour by implying that he was eager for Moroccan independ- 
ence. In June he addressed pilgrims at the 35th Eucharistic 
congress at Barcelona. 


Franklin Institute: see SocreTIEs AND Associations, U.S. 
Freemasonry: see Societies AnD Associations, U.S. 
Freer Gallery of Art: sce SmirHsonrIAN INSTITUTION. 
French Colonial Empire: sce Frencn UNION. 


. . This federation in central 
French Equatorial Africa. sicica of tour overseas ter- 
ritories of the French union is bounded west by the Atlantic 
ocean, Nigeria and French West Africa, north by Libya, east 
by Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and southeast by the Belgian Congo. 
Cameroun, the southeastern part of the former German colony 
of Kamerun, is under French trusteeship and administered sep- 
arately. Areas and populations are: 


Area Population 
(sq.mi.) 1936 est. 1950 est. 
GabonLicbeie eal a ene ele amore verte ort 1 100,089) 409,700 409,000 
Middle Congo ....- Te tale create 132,046 746,800 684,000 
UbangicGhati: Gages tere eis) leon os: ons 238,224 833,900 1,072,000 
Ghat gi ei tar Fats Pan a at att egre* te Gar wae 495,752 1,432,600 2,241,000 
Cie A ar eee eye Wc 969,111 3,423,000 4,406,000* 
Camerounte See crore oi cia ehelgerte ris! fee 170,230 2,389,500 3,006,000f 


*Including 20,120 Europeans (c. 33% French). {Including 12,021 Europeans (10,252 
French). 
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The native population is mainly Bantu, but there are semi- 
Hamitic, semi-Negroid pastoralists in northern savannah dis- 
tricts. Religion: animism; Chad, Moslem 46%; 280,000 
Christians in Gabon and Middle Congo. Chief towns: Brazza- 
ville, capital of Afrique Equatoriale Francaise (A.E.F.) (pop:, 
1949 est., 83,579, including 4,353 Europeans); Bangui (1948 
est., 41,000); Fort Lamy (18,300); Libreville (12,600); 
Yaoundé, capital of Cameroun (1946 est., 50,000). High com- 
missioner in A.E.F., Gov. Gen. Paul Chauvet. Governors in 
1952: Gabon, Yves Digo; Middle Congo, Jean Chambon; 
Ubangi-Shari, Louis Grimald; Chad, Ignace Colombani. High 
commissioner in Cameroun, André Soucadaux. 

History.—The centenary of Savorgnan de Brazza, founder of 
the French Congo, was celebrated in Brazzaville in Jan. 1952. 
Louis Jacquinot, minister of overseas France, was present. 

Elections to the territorial assemblies were held on March 30. 
Throughout A.E.F. the Rassemblement du Peuple Francais 
(R.P.F.) was successful in the first college (for Europeans), 
but in Middle Congo and Ubangi the Rassemblement Démo- 
cratique Africani, which once had Communist affiliations, im- 
proved its position in the second (for the local citizen elector- 
ate). Some defeated candidates started riots in the Logone 
region, in which there were 14 casualties. In Cameroun the 
R.P.F. was successful in the first coilege, the moderates in the 
second. Louis Paul Aujoulat, secretary of state for overseas 
France, who had been elected by the second college, became 
president of the territorial assembly. The senatorial elections in 
May had equivalent results. 

A court of appeal was established at Yaoundé. Cameroun be- 
came independent of A.E.F. judicially as it had already been 
administratively. 

In the economic sphere there was a notable extension of the 
scheme for cotton in A.E.F. The federation’s resources, how- 
ever, were adversely affected by the fall in world prices, and 
budgetary cuts were necessary. But 75,000 cu.m. of stripped 
wood and plywood were produced. 

Cameroun’s railways were repaired, and traffic was doubled 
compared with that before World War II. Progress was being 
made on the Douala-Yaoundé line and on harbour works at 
Douala. 

The Logone-Chad mission, which had set out six years before, 
was still conducting scientific investigations in the Chad region; 
soil and water studies were undertaken and a map was being 
made. The hypothesis that the waters of the Logone river would 
be ‘‘captured” by the Bénoué river system seemed unlikely to 
be realized in the near future. 

Both the A.E.F. and Cameroun begai: experiments in element- 
ary education and short-term technical instruction. A tentative 
administrative regrouping was undertaken of some villages in 
the forest region of Gabon. 


Education.— (1952) A.E.F.: pupils, elementary 88,800; 
1,761; technical 2,995; bursaries in France 176. Cameroun: elementary 
157,647; secondary 1,372; technical 446; bursaries in France 206. 


Finance.—A.E.F.: budget (1951 est.), balanced at 8,700,000,000 fr. 
C, F. A. Cameroun: budget (1951 est.), balanced at 4,682,000,000 fr. C. 
F. A. Note circulation (Dec. 1951) 9,600,000,000 fr. C. F, A. Franc C. F. 
A. (Colonies Francaises d’Afrique)=2 metropolitan francs. Exchange 
rate (1952): 350 metropolitan francs=U.S. $1. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) A.E.F.; imports 18,200.000,000 fr. C. F. A. 
(including 12,000,000,000 fr. from the French union); exports 11,700,- 
000,000 fr. C. F. A. (including 8,300,000,000 fr. to the French union), 
mainly ginned cotton, timber and coffee; also gold, diamonds, vegetable 
oils, cacao. Cameroun: imports 16,500,000,000 fr. C. F. A. (including 
13,000,000,000 fr. from the French union); exports 14,400,000,000 fr. 
C. F. A. (including 7,200,000,000 fr. to the French union), principally 
cacao, coffee, almonds, palm oil and bananas; also timber ‘and rubber. 


Transport and Communications.—Motor vehicles (1951) 13,300. Ton- 
nage (metric) handled at ports: Douala 650,000; Pointe Noire 300,000. 


French Guiana. on 


An overseas département of France on the 
including territory of Inini, 34,740 sq.mi. Pop. (1946 census) 


secondary 


northeast coast of South America. Area, 


FRENCH GUIANA—FRENCH LITERATURE 


29,160 (including Inini, 5,042); (1951 est.) 26,000. The c 
lowland population is Negro or mixed; Europeans c. 5%; 
aboriginal Indians. Religion, mainly Roman Catholic. 
and chief port, Cayenne (pop., 1948 est., 11,700). P 
Robert Vignon. 

History.—In the 1952 senatorial elections, a Radical we 
seat. At Cayenne work was begun on the buildings ia 
French Institute of Tropical America and for the Paste} 
stitute. Cayenne Island was cleared of mosquitoes by a | 
campaign and by marsh drainage. Electricity was being br 
to the coastal communes. 

Materials required for the development of the départ} 
accounted for 37% of the total imports in 1951 (compared 
10% in 1947). A cargo vessel was acquired in order that t 
could be exported direct. The output of gold rose to 37 
A joint Franco-U.S. mission investigated the tantalite d 
in the Sinnamary region. 


Education.—One school in each commune; college at Cayenne. 


Finance and Foreign Trade.—(1951): Imports 2,085,000,000 fr. ( 
ing 1,700,000,000 fr. from the French union); exports 203, 000,¢ 
(including 170,000,000 to the French union), notably gold (125, 
fr.) and timber (es, 000,000 fr.). Monetary unit: metropolitan fran] 
an exchange rate in 1952 of 350 fr.=U.S. $1. 

Transpert and Communications.—Roads 36 km.; 
Communications are mainly by sea and river. 


French Guinea: see FRENCH WEsT AFRICA. 


This group of four settlements in India| 


French TBs area of 193 sq.mi. Pop. (1948 | 


Area Populatio 
(sq.mi.) (1938 est.) (1 
Pondicherry ic) 0. ven vemteins saushilo eet a mopmerne mt cine) tenes 112 181,000 
Ti Cle ines Ge OS SH Std, GS SPH S oo %S 52 62,500 
Mahe <5) Sats 2) jectien he aille e lel ieee ame emtc nore 23 13,400 
VGRGOR) wie. Sip, ee Bele ely wader tae os 6 5,400 


Language: Tamil. Seat of administration, Pondicherry 
1948 est., 22,572). Commissioner, André Ménard. 

History.—The directors of policy in French India bein 
French and resisting agitation for union with India, the | 
minister of the Indian republic, Jawaharlal Nehru, announ 
Oct. 1952 that he would not accept a referendum, and 
for the immediate cession of the four territories. 

The textile industry was in difficulties: raw cotton co 
longer be bought from India and so had to come from Pa 
prices therefore went up. In Karikal a serious effort was 
to develop the rice fields; the deficiency of rice suppli 
made up by purchases from Indochina. In spite of all t 
budget showed a surplus. 


Education.—Pupils (1952): primary 15,000; secondary 1,200; td 
32; undergoing higher education 29. Bursaries in France 24. 
Finance and Foreign Trade.—Exports, mainly to the French uniot 
sisted (90% ) of cotton goods (41,000 metric tons, worth Rs. 55,004 
Monetary unit: rupee=73.50 metropolitan francs, or 21 cent 
(1952). (Hu. 


French Indochina: see Inpocuina. 


French Literature The chief literary event of 1d 
* year notable for much work cf 

tinction, was the posthumous publication of Marcel P1 
Jean Santeuil (1,000 pp., 3 vol. with a preface by André 
ois). In this work, written between 1896 and 1900, most | 
later Proustian themes could be discerned; but the esi 
quality that had endowed A la recherche di temps perdi 
its enchantment was missing. Admiration for Proust waf 
passionate, and the Société des Amis de Marcel Proust | 
Amis de Combray published two bulletins. 
Having finished his eight-volume novel La Mort est un: 
mencement, Paul Vialar began a new cyclic work, La Cha 
hommes, the two first books of which, Le Rendez-vous 


éte de chasse, appeared. Among the many novels that inter- 
ited the critics and the public were: Les Amours et les haines, 
} sequel to Madame Maillart, by Claude Aveline; Léve-toi et 
,arche by Hervé Bazin; Soleil au ventre, a presentation of 
te war in Indochina, by Jean Hougron; Les Saints sont en 
{tfer, about worker priests, by Gilbert Cesbron; Le Préau (Prix 
\2s Critiques), a tale of childhood and adolescence, by Georges 
jorgeaud; Sylvia by Emmanuel Berl; Antonin by Henri Bosco; 
\@ Hussard sur le toit, the life of a young Piedmontese car- 
jonaro in 1835-40, by Jean Giono; La Flamme et le vent, the 
j;oughts of a Protestant country pastor, by Henri Hatzfeld: Le 
,,¢manche de la vie by Raymond Queneau; La Jeunesse déchirée 
47 Jeanne Galzy; L’Aventure est en nous by Maurice Gene- 
pix; and Mariage de couleurs by Maurice Bedel. Francois 
|‘auriac produced Galigai and also Le Mal, a novel dating from 
\)24, the English translation of which had been a success. 
eorges Duhamel produced Cri des profondeurs. Marguerite 
ourcenar’s Mémoires d’Hadrien and Jacques Perry’s L’Amour 
): rien (a novel of psychological analysis in the Stendhalian 
ijanner) won great praise from the critics (notably from Robert 
yemp). A collected edition of his works called attention again 
the precocious talent of Raymond Radiguet (1903-23). Pessi- 
jism and cynicism characterized the portrayal of personalities 
id social groups in several novels by young writers: for in- 
jance, Je suis un monstre by Jean Meckert; La Plaie et le cou- 
‘au by Guy Le Clec’h; Sz j’avais voulu by Marcel Haedrich; 
ues Lézards dans Vhorloge by Armand Lanoux. Akin to these 
\|mans noirs was Jean-Paul Sartre’s study Saint-Genet comédien 
ih martyr, a thoroughgoing eulogy of Jean Genet, vagrant, thief 
id homosexual but also a talented writer. Yet another provoca- 
tre book, which incurred very severe criticism, was Féerie pour 
lte autre fois by Louis-Ferdinand Céline, who had been pun- 
qed with indignité nationale for his conduct during World 
‘Var LT. 
-|Among poets, Guillaume Apollinaire was brought to the fore 
th Tendre comme le souvenir (about 200 previously unpub- 
hed letters to Madeleine, his friend of 1915) and Le Guetteur 
élancolique (unpublished poems, with a preface by André Sal- 
jjon); and André Rouveyre and Henri Matisse published a 
itical essay, Apollinaire. Elvire Choureau produced a new edi- 
pn of Arthur Rimbaud’s Poészes and Georges Duhamel pub- 
hed Vues sur Rimbaud. Paul Valéry’s Lettres a quelques-uns 
lade their appearance. Paul Eluard’s Le Phenix and Pierre Em- 
anuel’s Babel are worthy of mention, and the critics com- 
ijended the books of Charles Maurras (La Balance imtérieure 
humanist in inspiration) and André Salmon (Les Etoiles 
|, Pencrier—melancholy and macabre, in the style of Max 
jicob). 
Memoirs included Romain Rolland’s Le Cloitre et la rue 
iWUlm (recalling his youth at the Ecole Normale Supérieure) ; 
diien Benda’s Mémoires d’infratombe (full of malicious re- 
arks and scathing character-sketches) ; Jacques Porel’s Fils de 
jane; Alfred Fabre-Luce’s Journal 1951; Edouard Herriot’s 
jdis (2 vol., Avant la premiére guerre mondiale and D’une 
‘verre a Vautre); and André Frangois-Poncet’s Carnets d’un 
\ptif (on his experience as a deportee in Germany in World 
ar II). Under the same heading come Benjamin Constant’s 
urnaux intimes (ed. Alfred Roulin and Charles Roth; the first 
/)mplete text, taken from the manuscript). 
|The most important works of literary history were André 
\lly’s Sainte-Beuve, sa vie et son temps (Prix des Ambassa- 
vars), and André Maurois’s Lélia, ou la vie de George Sand, 
1e of his best biographies. Others were Henri Martineau’s Le 
joeur de Stendhal, J. F. Angelloz’ Rilke and P. Andrieu’s Drieu 
moin et visionnaire (on Drieu La Rochelle, a writer who killed 
|mself at the end of World War II). The Mérimée-Turgeniev 


GEORGES SIMENON, Belgian mystery writer whose Inspector Maigret was pop- 


ular in 17 languages, shown against a French background typical of his 
psychological crime novels. He was elected to the Royal Belgian Academy of 
French Language and Literature in May 1952 


letters were edited by Maurice Parturier. Claudel’s Correspond- 
ance with Francis Jammes and Gabriel Frizeau (1897-1938, a 
middle-class art-lover of Bordeaux) showed how he reconverted 
them to Catholicism, a success that made up for his failure with 
André Gide. 

The rs5oth anniversary of Victor Hugo’s birth was commem- 
orated by the publication of Pierres, unpublished writings edited 
by Henri Guillemin; of Juliette Drouet, mille et une lettres 
d’amour a Victor Hugo, presented by Paul Souchon; of Henri 
Guillemin’s Victor Hugo par lui-méme; and of Louis Perche’s 
Victor Hugo (a study with selections). Louis Aragon, the Com- 
munist poet, also published a “Victor Hugo” for the masses, fol- 
lowing the line dictated by the U.S.S.R. and the “peace fight- 

* The Communists made an effort to capture Hugo for them- 
selves (since “bourgeois” literary circles were somewhat in- 
clined to disparage or question his worth), as they likewise did 
Leonardo da Vinci. The centenary of Paul Bourget (no longer 
read) provided an occasion for determining Bourget’s place in 
French literature as the painter of the upper-class society that 
the two world wars destroyed. Quieter celebrations marked the 
centenary of the anti-naturalist Elemir Bourges, author of the 
novel Les Oiseaux s’envolent et les fleurs tombent. The soth 
anniversary of the death of Zola, who was still esteemed by the 
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people, was marked by discussion of his merits and defects. 

A vehement controversy broke forth between Jean-Paul Sartre 
and Albert Camus after Sartre’s periodical Les Temps modernes 
had published a sternly unfavourable review of Camus’s book 
L’Homme révolté. Raymond Aron joined in, taking sides against 
Sartre in Le Figaro littéraire. The quarrel served to emphasize 
the importance of political ideology in contemporary literature. 
Sartre, despite his overtures to the Communist party (held by 
him to be the only possible defender of the working class), re- 
mained anathema to the Stalinists, who denounced him as typi- 
cal of western literature at its most decadent. (See also LITER- 
ARY PRIZES.) (A. Pr.) 


French Overseas Territories: sce FRENCH UNION. 
French Pacific Islands: see Paciric IsLANps, FRENCH. 


French Union With the establishment, by the constitution 

* of 1946, of the French union, in which are 
comprised both the mother country and the former empire, the 
old colonial terminology was abolished and for the colonies were 
substituted four categories of overseas regions. The older, com- 
pletely assimilated colonies claimed recognition as French dé- 
partements administered as in the mother country; the others 
became overseas territories (territoires d’outre-mer) which 
thenceforward would elect representatives to parliament and 
would have their own local assemblies possessed of wide pow- 
ers; the trust territories, to be known in future as territoires 
associés, were similar in structure to the overseas territories 
and had the same electoral privileges; lastly, there were the 
former protectorates, now styled états associés, which could 
belong to the union only by an act of voluntary accession. Total 
area of the overseas territories of the French union: approxi- 
mately 4,543,793 sq.mi.; total population (1948-51 est.) 80,- 
153,000. Certain essential information on the component parts 
of the French union is given in the table. (See also separate 
articles.) 

History.—The assemblies of the several territories had been 
set up by various decrees ad hoc and so had various names un- 
til Jan. 25, 1952, when a new law gave them their definitive 
organization as the territorial assemblies. The membership was 
increased. Except in Senegal and in Togo, where there were 
only single electoral colleges, the double-college system obtained 
everywhere, the Europeans having their own representatives, 
who were always fewer in number (sometimes considerably 
fewer; e.g., in the Comoros, where there were 4 Europeans and 
20 Comorians) than the local representatives. Elections to the 
new assemblies took place on March 30. 

The centre and the right were strengthened by the elections 
to the council of the republic in May. Gaston Monnerville was 
re-elected president. 

Albert Sarraut, who celebrated his 80th birthday, was re- 
elected president of the assembly of the French union and con- 
tinued to demand real powers for it. New members for metro- 
politan France were elected to the assembly: the Rassemble- 
ment du Peuple Francais gained seats from the Mouvement Ré- 
publicain Populaire and from the Communists. The high council 
of the union met once. Prince Buu-Loc was appointed high com- 
missioner of Vietnam in France. 

The government of Antoine Pinay took office in March, with 
Pierre Pflimlin replacing Louis Jacquinot as minister for over- 
seas France, Jean Letourneau remaining minister for associated 
states and Robert Schuman minister for foreign affairs (respon- 
sible for Tunisia and Morocco). With the support of the centre 
and of a section of the right, the government defended the 
French position in Morocco and in Tunisia against the demands 
of the local princes and of the Arab states. 
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French Union 


Population* 
(000's omitted) 


Country and area, 
sq.mi. (approx.) 
AFRICA 

Algeria, 846,124 4 6 se « « 8,930 


Capital, status, governors, rulers, e 


Algiers, group of three départements, | 

nor General: Roger eae ih | 
heer aon oO ee) Rabat, protectorate, Sultan: Sidi 

Mores ea ‘ med bee Youssef Ill; Resident of 
Gen. Augustin Guillaume. 

Tunis, protectorate, Bey: Mohammed el= 
Resident general: Jean de WH 

Dakar, group of territories, High ¢ 
sioner, governor general: Bernard C 
Gentile. 

Saint-Louis, overseas territory, Go 
Pierre Mesmer. 


Tunisia, 48,332 . . «6 © « « 3,900 
French West Africa, 1,774,553 . 17,380 


Mauritania, 364,092 . . « 518f 


Senegal, 81,081. . . . «+ 1,992{ Saint-Louis, overseas territory, Go 
Lucien Gray. 

Sudan, 460,308... . + +» 3,164{ Bamako, overseas territory, Governor 
vador Etcheber. 

Upper Volta, 121,892 . ~~ 3,070{ Ovagadougou, overseas territory, q 


nor: Albert Mouragues. 


Ivory Coast, 123,359 . . . - 2,066f Abidjan, overseas territory, Go 


Camille Bailly. | 
French Guinea, 108,455. . . 2,180 Conakry, overseas territory, Gow 
Paul Siriex. 
Niger, 470,656 . . . «+ + 2,029} Niamey, overseas territory, Governor 
nand Casimir. | 
Dahomey, 44,710 . . . + + 1,505{ Porto Novo, overseas territory, Gov 


Charles Bonfils. \ 
Lomé, trust territory, Commissioner: 
rent Péchoux. 


Togoland, 20,463 ....-.. (1,015 


French Equatorial Africa, 


969,111 ....4 44.4 4,406t Brazzaville, group of territories, High 
missioner, governor general: Paul Cha| 

‘Gabon, 103;089™ 2... 2. 409{ Libreville, overseas territory, Gov 
{ 


Yves Digo. 
Pointe Noire, overseas territory, Gov 
Jean Chambon. } 


Middle Congo, 132,046. . . 684t 


Ubangi-Shari, 238,224 . . . 1,072t Bangui, overseas territory, Governor: | 
Grimald. 
Chad, 495,752 ..... . 2,241f Fort Lamy, overseas territory, Gov) 
Ignace Colombani. | 
Cameroun, 170,230". s.« = 31113; 100 Yaoundé, trust territory, High commiss 
André Soucadaux. 
French Somaliland, 8,376 . . . 55 Jibuti, overseas territery, Governor: 
Sadoul. 
Madagascar and dependencies, 
228,589... 4... + + 4,182t Antananarivo, overseas territory, High 
missioner, governor general; Fi 
Bargues. 


Comoro archipelago, 849 . . . 169t Dzaoudzi, overseas territory, Adminis 
Pierre Coudert. 
Saint-Denis, overseas département, P. 


Pierre Philippe. 


Réunion; 97. 0'n aa enrenie) teu cumease 258t 


AMERICA 

Saint-Pierre and Miquelon, 93 . 5 Saint-Pierre, overseas territory, Admi: 
tor: Irénée Davier. 

Cayenne, overseas département, 
Robert Vignon. 

Basse-Terre, overseas département, 
Gaston Villeger. | 

Fort-de-France, overseas départemeniy 
fect: Christian Laigret. | 

ASIA 


{ 

FrenchiIndia, i935 ts) cen een 317} Pondicherry, overseas territory, Cd 
sioner: André Ménard. 

State of Vietnam, 127,259. . . 22,663} Saigon, associated state, Ruler: Ba 

High commissioner: Jean Letournea 

Cambodia, 53,668 3,748} Pnom-Penh, associated state, King: 

dom Sihanouk; Commissioner: Pierd 

terucci. 


French Guiana, 34,740 .... 26 
Guadeloupe, 686 ... 2.2. 292 
Martinique, 427 2 . © « «-« « 276 


Fie} G6,) 0b |<. 


Laos, 91,428 s+ + © «© «© © «1,169 Vientiane, associated state, King: Si 
Vong; Commissioner: Miguel de P 
OCEANIA 
New Caledonia and depend- 
@NCies-7,0 5418 carne! meme 63{ Nouméa, overseas territory, High ¢ 
sioner for the Pacific Islands: 
Angammare. 


New Hebrides, 4,633 .... 49 Vila, Franco-British condominium, 
commissioner: Pierre Anthonioz. 


French Pacific Islands, 1,545 . . 60} Papeete, overseas territory, Gow 
René Petitbon. | 


*1951 est. if not otherwise stated. 
11948 est. £1950 est. 


Credits under the Investment Fund for Economic and S$ 
Development were redistributed; more was allocated to} 
helping production, less toward developing roads. The estaly 
ment of social services was to be related to territorial reso 

Pflimlin and Oliver Lyttelton, British secretary of statel 
the colonies, met in Paris to discuss co-operation in Africa, 
which the Commission Centrale des Territoires d’Afr 
(C.C.T.A.) was also concerned. 


; BrBrioGRaAPHy.—X, Leroy-Gourhan and X. Poirier, Ethnologa 
V’Union Francaise (Paris, 1952-53); H. Deschamps, Les Méthodes . 
doctrines coloniales de la France (Paris, 1952-53). (Hv. D3 

(AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE Fi 


French West Africa. GAISE). This group of eight 


African colonies are overseas territories of the French ui 
bounded west and south by the Atlantic ocean, north by 
Rio de Oro, southern Algeria and the Fezzan, and east. 
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FREQUENCY MODULATION—FROZEN FOODS 


utheast by Chad and Nigeria. The eastern part of the former 
erman colony of Togo, under French trusteeship, is admin- 
tered separately. Areas and populations are: 


Area Population 
R (sq. mi.) (1936 census) (1948 est.) 
MRTG Re Mie ehiek ce 6 6) uceu sts, 6 0) i 364,092 383,000 518,000 
SETS es oh ies se ss 8 4. wee 81,081 1,791,000 1,992,000 
dan. ©, 0S 16 dou ROR oe CIC FONca oan 460,308 3,569,000 3,164,000 
MEREEUOU CIM eivei sr 61 6 eit, ce, @ 121,892 — 3,070,000 
MMME G(s) aio) she © 8 Sa ee cy 470,656 1,747,000 2,029,000 
ry Coast CRIMES Ste) ao is Bence 6, sy 123,359 3,850,000 2,066,000 
TESS Cee 108,455 2,011,000 2,180,000 
SERMEYE Tice so) bss i) 6 18 1 6) 44,710 1,351,000 1,505,000 
otal 1,774,553 14,702,000 16,524,000 
\yoland MMC reteint sy lecice! fe ce), .stut'ey “ei ye), “ei, 16 20,463 781,000 958,000 


eeend of Upper Volta was formed on Jan. 4, 1947, from parts of Sudan, Ivory 


/Population: (1951 est.) French West Africa 17,380,000; 
\igoland 1,015,000; mainly Negro; some Arab and Berber ad- 
ire in the savannah; European (1951), c. 63,000 (includ- 


4 €. 50,000 French) in the A.O.F., 841 (1948) in Togoland. 
jligion: animist 53.4%; Moslem 44.2%; Christian 2.4%. 
bi towns (pop., 1948 est., unless otherwise stated): Dakar 


q 
\ 


apital of A.O.F., 1951 est., 330,000); Saint-Louis (62,900) ; 
mako (1952 est., 100,000); Conakry (38,000); Abidjan (36,- 
42); Porto Novo (31,000); Lomé (capital of Togoland, 30,- 
2). High commissioner in A.O.F., Gov. Gen. Bernard Cornut- 
ntile. Governors: Mauritania, Pierre Mesmer; Senegal, Lu- 
|n Geay; Sudan, Salvador Etcheber; Upper Volta, Albert 
puragues; Niger, Fernand Casimir; Ivory Coast, Camille 
Jilly; French Guinea, Paul Siriex; Dahomey, Charles Bonfils; 
goland, Laurent Péchoux. 

istory.—Elections to the territorial assemblies were held 
‘March 30, 1952. The Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais 
ined seats in the first college. In the second college the Ras- 
iblement Démocratique Africain had successes in the Ivory 
‘fast and in the Sudan, while Sedar Senghor’s Bloc Démocra- 
hae Sénégalais finally routed Lamine Gueye’s Socialists in 
jegal, the last-named being victorious only in Dakar. Lamine 
leye ceased to be president of the Grand Council of A.O.F. In 
zo there was a pro-French majority, but the Comité d’Union 
zolaise (the independence party) won eight seats. The sena- 
ial elections confirmed these results: the Socialist senators 
e defeated in Senegal; and the pro-French Parti Togolais du 
-pgrés was victorious in Togo. 


n 


Abidjan (700,000) surpassed all expectation. An agreement 
4; concluded with Canadian and British concerns for exploit- 
the iron mines of Fort Gouraud (Mauritania). 


of the Senegal. On the Middle Niger 695 sq.mi. were already 
cted by the Niger office’s irrigation scheme: 25,000 African 
n workers were settled there, and production amounted to 
y00 metric tons of paddy and 2,000 metric tons of raw 
“ton. 

‘he output of bauxite from the Guinea deposit (Iles de Los) 
> to 150,000 metric tons. Plans were envisaged for making 
| Conakry iron mines yield 1,000,000 metric tons and for ex- 


Wi 
“| ting hydroelectricity. 
‘\|ducation.— (1952) A.O.F.: primary schools 1,130, pupils 170,000; 
indary schools, pupils 6,435; technical schools, pupils 2,250; students 
ergoing further education 135; students in France 809. Togo: primary 
‘ols 255, pupils 41,163; secondary schools, pupils 828; technical 
ybols, pupils 237; students in France 96. 
sjinance and Banking.—Note circulation 28,000 fr. Cah AS Monetary 
‘tl: franc C. F. A. (Colonies Francaises d’Afrique) =2 metropolitan 
cs. In 1952, 350 metropolitan francs=U-S. $1.00. 
preign Trade.—(1951) A.O.F.: imports 61,335,000,000 fr. Cake Ay 
luding 50,700,000,000 fr. from the French union); exports 38,697,- 
‘ooo fr. C. F. A. (including 32,500,000,000 fr. to the French union). 
cipal exports: mainly peanuts and peanut oils 11,650,000,000 fr.; 
‘la kernels and palm oil r1,100,000,000 fr.; coffee 9,500,000,000 fr.; 
ia 6,150,000,000 fr.; bananas 1,120,000,000 fr.; wood 1,100,000,000 
Togo: imports 2,330,000,000 fr. C. F. A.; exports 2,698,000,000 


ties mainly cocoa, coffee, palm kernels and copra. 
_ Communications.—Motor vehicles 32,000. Ships entered 4,500 (includ- 
Ing 3,000 at Dakar). Aircraft landed (Dakar) 4,500. (Hv. De.) 


Frequency Modulation: see Rapzo. 


. ee 2 This Protestant group, 
Friends, Religious Society Of. ine members of whicn 
are also called Quakers, began in England in 1652, when George 
Fox, a wandering minister who preached the doctrine of the 
“inner Divine Light” that was in every man, first gained a con- 
siderable following. The year 1952 was therefore the tercenten- 
ary of the society. During 300 years the Society of Friends had 
grown to about 180,000 members, most of whom were in Eng- 
land and North America, although there were vigorous groups 
of Friends in most countries of the world. 

Appropriately for this 300th anniversary, a world conference 
of Friends was held at Oxford, Eng., July 28 to Aug. 6. Nine 
hundred delegates spent the week in discussion and considera- 
tion of action on Quaker concerns such as peace, social and eco- 
nomic justice, race relations, social service and the Quaker faith. 
There were no official pronouncements, as the 53 Yearly Meet- 
ings of Friends are highly independent, but a brief message to 
“Peoples Everywhere” was issued as a reminder of the failure 
of war and a call to reconciliation. A statement on the Korean 
war, asking that new and constructive efforts to establish peace 
be made, was sent to the foreign offices of the major national 
powers, to the United Nations secretariat and to the negotiators 
at Panmunjom, Korea. 

While they were in England, many Friends, both delegates 
and nondelegates, took part in commemoration activities at 
some of the sites prominent in English Quaker history, including 
a tour over part of the route of George Fox’s travels. 

Three books of notable Quaker interest were published in the 
summer of 1952. Elizabeth Gray Vining, for four years Quaker 
tutor of the heir to the Japanese throne, wrote an account of 
her experience in Windows for the Crown Prince. Friends for 
300 Years by Howard H. Brinton was an interpretation of 
Quakerism’s place in Christianity as well as a study of its de- 
velopment over three centuries. John L. Nickalls, librarian of 
Friends library, London, was editor of a new edition of George 
Fox’s classic Journal. 

Encouragement of efforts to reduce international tension con- 
tinued to be a major concern with the Society of Friends. In 
August the American Friends Service committee published a 
pamphlet, Toward Security Through Disarmament, which sug- 
gested ways in which international disarmament might be begun. 
Local meetings all over the United States, as well as the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation, took an active part in pro- 
testing the Universal Military Training bill introduced into 
congress in the spring of 1952. 

In August Howard H. Brinton resigned as director of Pendle 
Hill, a Quaker school of graduate studies near Philadelphia, Pa. 
He had served as director for 16 years, during which time 
Pendle Hill became well known for its program of informal 
study and as a centre for conferences and retreats. Through 
books, articles and addresses he had come to be recognized as a 
foremost interpreter of Quaker thought. (See also CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP. ) (Ly. W. R.) 


Consumption of frozen foods in the U.S. 
Frozen Foods. in 1952 was approximately tenfold that of 
pre-World War II. This sharply rising trend represented a 
major development in food processing, retailing and dietary 
culture. The widespread availability of electricity, the vast in- 
crease in number of home freezers and community locker plants, 
the development of freezing technology, and the development of 
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Storage Holdings of Some Freezer Commodities, U.S. 
(In pounds) 


1952* 1951* 

ah Caen See Ce moth Secs Oma. DMO D 325,271,000 387,929,000 
Juices 

OVange nc) of os) a. (ee so ub] Parnes: cod cel so Ne 174,865,000 157,096,000 

OUMBE a eo 2 Gece ele ee Less ae errens 53,514,000 54,741,000 
Vegetdbilasws "a ove be ae ule be) afl eo etme? coe? Lacuna 524,406,000 515,766,000 
Grediaca Saat Reece act's eis. Wane ta meme 42,434,000 39,549,000 
Greamety Buttered .« is vec) site) ule oMMsd coh SelReiRes 110,571,000 113,501,000 
te} ote lol o Wenig wo Cem Reo 1G Clb 121,754,000 151,293,000 
POUmtny Sec atecehach i tov ic laa Ven oagely es Come, Rauiey heliustacs 182,690,000 166,242,000 
Beatin cers Mole le lag. alten peal O. emeeetet 160,179,000 87,898,000 
Parle eimeicsc a nei arn 2h Gainer whey leider: wees 143,005,000 135,476,000 
lambrandimutton) <6 10. © lo ts! 6) wi) cette feist 12,284,000 7,227,000 

alert. ad eee eo Seeks a ee GO a ees 12,661,000 7,420,000 
Edibla-athall oon) a ot lays Pte © cea ao ae lees 57,301,000 46,101,000 
Fish’andshelifishs.: 6. a) < © ceicelee ee) sl wh on 0 cats 189,208,000 166,100,000 


*As of Sept. 30. 


retail handling of frozen foods, particularly in their application 
to fruits, juices and vegetables, were major aspects of the 
growth. The frozen concentrated orange juice business, which 
began only five years before, grew in 1952 to a volume of 
40,000,000 gal. One major company dropped wholesale orange 
juice prices 20% at one time during the year. A survey of 
retail grocers indicated that they anticipated that sales of 
frozen foods would triple in the next five years. Higher ceiling 
prices were approved in May for most frozen foods. Storage 
holdings of most frozen foods increased compared with the 
previous year. 

Among the dozen or more frozen fruits, strawberries (129,- 
372,000 lb.), cherries (50,318,000 lb.), peaches and raspberries 
made up about four-fifths of the total. Green peas were the 
leading vegetable with nearly two-fifths of the total. 

Some much discussed research apparently indicated that the 
advantages of home freezers were to be found in convenience 
rather than economy, unless the foods were home produced or 
obtained at substantial wholesale discounts. Home freezer sales 
during the first eight months of the year amounted to 521,000 
units and for the full year were expected to exceed $500,000,000 
in value. (Vo Is 12a) 


Fruit Estimated total U.S. production of deciduous fruits in 
*1952 was 9% below that of 1951 and 4% less than 
average for the decade. All major crops, except pears, were 
below the previous year. A record orange crop was indicated for 
Florida, whereas grapefruit were less promising than in 1951. 
Carryover stocks of most canned and processed fruits were sub- 
stantial but the 1952 canned pack was about 10% smaller than 
in 1951. Government activities in regard to fruit came to public 
attention in 1952 in several ways. In March, the marketing 
order regulating the shipment of oranges from California and 
Arizona was terminated because of lack of support among 
growers. In July, price controls were removed from almost all 
fresh and processed fruits. The tariff on imported dried figs was 
increased from 24 to 44 cents per pound by presidential proc- 
lamation in August. Substantial amounts of fresh apples, pears 
and oranges and some dried fruits, raisins, figs and prunes, were 
moved to foreign countries under export payment programs. 
These programs and the increased tariffs on some imports caused 
Turkey and Greece to protest before the membership of the 
General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs. 

World trade in fruit in 1952-53 seemed likely to fall below 
the large volume of 1951-52, not because of short crops in 
exporting areas but because of favourable crops in European 
importing countries, financial problems and some decline in 
export subsidy programs. The United Kingdom cut fruit import 
quotas for the last half of 1952 from nonsterling soft currency 
countries, mostly western Europe, by 57% to 77%. 

Apples.—The 1952 commercial apple crop was indicated at 
95,975,000 bu., 13% less than the 110,660,000 bu. of IQ5I or 
average. Prices were higher in 1952 than in 1951, averaging 
$2.56 per bushel to producers in September, against $2.01 per 


* 


Table 1.—U.S. Commercial Apple Production by Leading States | 


(In thousands of bushels) 


Indicated Average Indicated Ave 

State 1952 1951 1941-50 State . 2 1951 194 
Washington . . 23,725 19,108 29,458 New Jersey . . 2,050 3,318 
New York Bo el OlOMZ,29 ei Apoos IMinols. « * « « 1,8905.3,995 
Virginia. . 10,101 9,560 9,486 Idaho, « =) ©.) 1/0900 BOLO 
California. . . 8,715 7,832 7,989 Massachusetts . 1,540 3,160 
Michigan . . . 5,616 9,085 6,962 Colorado % = 1,260) 21,292 
Pennsylvania 5,460 7,626 6,684 Wisconsin. . . 1,204 1,207 
West Virginia . 3,770 3,780 3,769 Connecticut . . 1,201 1,656 
eon G cc 2,809 4,400 3,517 Indiana. . « - 1,148 1,806 
Oregon. . E2800) 25330025766 Maryland. . - 1,116 1,127 

North Carolina T2053) 1,269) 1090 


bushel at the same time in 1951. 

Indicated world apple production of 613,418,000 bu., incl 
ing cider apple, was 20% more than the 1951 crop, but be 
the 718,640,000 bu. of 1950. International trade in apples 
1951 amounted to 35,000,000 bu., compared with 23,000,000 | 
in 1950 and 33,000,000 bu. eae World War II. 

Apricots. —The U.S. commercial crop of 1952, produ 
mostly in California, was 174,000 tons (fresh basis), 5% 
than 183,200 tons in 1951 and 24% below the average | 
1941-50 of 228,740 tons. The season average price approxima 
that of 1951. There was less demand by canners, because stq 
left over from the large 1951 pack of 4,600,000 cases were 
larger than a year before. The dried apricot pack was laa 
than the small one of 1951. The world apricot crop was 14 
cated at 637,000 short tons, 3% smaller than in 1951. The © 
world dried apricot pack of 21,500 tons was only 75 Ten 
average. | 

Avocados.—The 1952 crop of California and Florida» | 
moderately larger than the 36,000 tons of 1951, and su 
varieties were of very good quality. 

Bananas.—U.S. imports of bananas in 1951-52 were 49,QH 
ooo bunches, averaging 50 lb. each, and valued at $54,432,\) 
Imports of the previous year were 50,303,000 bunches. In 
of larger demand, only 97,200,000 bunches entered world tr 
compared with 98,100,000 bunches in the previous year | 
111,600,000 bunches pre-World War II. 

Cherries.—The total commercial cherry crop of 1952 | 
estimated at 202,000 tons; the 1951 crop was 230,000 t 
the 1941-50 average was 191,000 tons. The sour cherry 
was only 105,850 tons, compared with a record 158,240 to 
1951, but slightly above the 98,983 ton average for 1941 
The larger Western-produced sweet cherry crop was estim; 
at 95,930 tons, 34% above 1951 and 4% above the averag 
the decade. The world cherry crop was indicated at 1,239 
short tons, 2% below 1951 but 21% more than prewar. 

Cranberries.—The indicated 1952 crop of 812,500 bbl. 
sharply below the 910,300 bbl. of 1951, but exceeded the 14 
50 average of 769,660 bbl. Massachusetts was expected to | 
duce 450,000 bbl. and Wisconsin 195,000 bbl. Prices at ba 
were $19 to $22 per bushel, compared with $15 to $16 
bushel in 1951. 

Dates.—In addition to a California crop of about 17 
boxes, the U.S. imported dates amounting to 41,643,000 | 
1951-52. 

Figs.—The 1952 US. fig crop was of good quality, and 
harvest was near in size to the 44,000 tons of 1951, of w| 
30,000 tons were dried. The U.S. department of agricultur 
September announced a program to assist fig producers in) 
disposal of surplus dried figs. 

The world pack of dried figs in 1951 was 171,000 tons, : 
below the 10-yr. average. 

Grapefruit.—The indicated 1952-53 crop, with Califor! 
summer crop unaccounted for, was 37,210,000 boxes, 5% | 
than the 40,370,000 boxes of 1951-52 (not all of which + 
used) and an average for the previous decade of eTo2 
boxes. 
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Table Il.—U.S. Orange Production by States 


(In thousands of boxes*) 


Indicated, Average, 
ptate 1952 1951 1941-50 
orida 
Early and midseason. . . ..... 46,000 43,800 27,110 
Vaiencias cuits ao oper teh antics thie 35,000 34,800 22,830 
Bringenineseive cos) c) esi ceuks, os. xe 4,700 4,500 4,100 
| alifornia 
Navels and miscellaneous. . . .. . 14,200 12,700 17,779 
BBHENCIOSErcLtes telus: choi sas es ce) se 25,800 29,861 
|2xas 
Early and midseason. . . .. 1... 780 200 2,280 
: LESS a, a, eee 420 100 1,341 
rizona 
Navels and miscellaneous. . . . 2. 550 350 510 
MeNCIGS: ct ysis ee) Ss, ve wk 500 380 483 
BIDOUN Mie accti es 6 Kata te Nehkst ust h iol’ 57 50 314 


*Boxes hold 77 |b. in California and Arizona; 90 Ib. in other states. 


Grapes.—The U.S. crop of all varieties for all purposes was 
idicated at 3,092,000 tons, 9% less than the record 1951 
pnnage of 3,385,000, but 10% above the average for 1941- 
0 of 2,807,710 tons. California with a very large part of the 


41 1951, and the second largest pack on record. 

; Lemons.—The California lemon crop of 1952-53 was slightly 
ger than the 12,600,000 boxes of 1951-52. The world 1951-52 
|cop of lemons was estimated at 29,000,000 boxes, of which 


Limes.—The Florida lime crop of 1952-53 was indicated as a 
Tge one—300,000 boxes, compared with 260,000 the previous 


.jack of export types was revised downward to 60,600 tons. 
| Oranges.—The total U.S. early and midseason orange crop 
jas estimated at 61,587,000 boxes, compared with 57,100,000 in 


lpain (35,270,000 boxes), Brazil and Italy. The 1952-53 orange 
i EP of Spain was estimated at 1,300,000 tons, 30% more than 


Wpefruit and lemons, anoan ted to 67,800,000 boxes or about 
3% of world production in 1951, compared with 58,000,000 
Joxes in 1950 and 65,000,000 boxes prewar. The U.S. exported 
‘| 800 ,ooo boxes of oranges, 1,600,000 boxes of grapefruit and 
‘139,000 boxes of lemons, mostly to Canada. 

| Tangerines.—The Florida crop for 1952-53 was indicated at 
700,000 boxes, compared with 4,500,000 in the preceding year 
jad an average crop of 4,100,000 boxes. 

| Peaches.—The U.S. 1952 peach crop, estimated at 62,622.000 


Table IIl.—U.S. Peach Production by Leading States 


(In thousands of bushels) 


We : 
Prelim., Average Prelim., Average 
} State 1952 1951 1941-50 State 1952. 1951 1941-50 
q . . « 30,003 35,878 30,698 Ohio ware 836 907 918 
oe nS RE, 605 3,861 Missouri 5 675 304 613 
dwth Carolina . 3,286 4,980 3,226 Urls ga OG 648 800 646 
'|eorgia 2,496 3,975 4,114 Oregon 647 400 576 
nnsylvania 2,280 2,352 2,051 Alabama . 585 256 1,036 
ylorado . . . 2,053 316 1,881 West Virginia . 574 581 531 
i rginia . 1,909 1,771 1,458 Kentucky .. - 497 72 572 
J |orth Carolina . 1,648 1,806 1,867 Indiana... 472 Ten. 507 
iPashington . . 1,624 810 2,086 Tennessee . 450 80 707 
nois Gs a) 1,610 224 1,787 Mississippi. . - 432 255 702 
“kansas 1,539 1,044 2,027 Maryland. . 415 476 499 
claw Jersey 1,363 1,992 1,524 {daho .... 402 350 284 
‘jaw York V3 si2) i247, 
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Table 1V.—U.S. Pear Production by Leading States 


(In thousands of bushels) 
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Indicated Average Indicated Average 

State 1952 1951 1941-50 State 1952 1951 1941 “20 
California Michigan . 1,078 966 721 
Bartlett . - 14,334 13,001 11,009 New York... 389 486 679 
Others . - 1,667 2,000 1,458 relict o & 3 0 276 198 156 
Oregon Colorado . 228 193 187 
Bartlett . 2,230 2,147 1,971 Georgia 221 241 314 
Others . 3,354 2,850 2,958 Pennsylvania 200 200 27d. 
Washington O)ies 6 4 Ga 175 200 243 
Bartlett. . . 3,465 3,970 5,231 North Carolina . 72 154 202 
Others . 1,368 1,584 1,815 Mississippi. . .« 162 126 275 


bu., was exceeded slightly by the 63,627,000 bu. of 1951 and 
substantially by the 1941-50 average of 68,186,000 bu. The 
California clingstone crop was 19,085,000 bu., 22% smaller 
than 1951 and slightly under average. 

World production was indicated at 104,000,000 bu., about the 
same as in 1951 but 19% above prewar. The world pack of 
dried peaches of 12,500 tons in 1951 was only 51% of average. 

Plums and Prunes.—The U.S. plum and prune crops of 1952 
were comparatively small ones. The California plum crop was 
56,000 tons—in 1951 it was 97,000 tons and the 1941-5o aver- 
age was 79,000 tons. Michigan produced 7,800 tons against 
4,800 in 1951 and an average of 5,060 tons. 

The so-called fresh prune crop of the Pacific northwest of 
86,900 tons, compared with 95,400 tons in 1951 and an average 
for 1941-50 of 115,000 tons, was more than one-half sold fresh, 
about one-fourth canned, the remainder frozen or used locally. 

The dried prune crop, largely produced in California, was 
137,300 tons, small compared with 180,200 tons in 1951 and an 
average for 1941-50 of 187,500 tons. 

The 1952 world production was indicated at 2,678,000 short 
tons of plums and prunes, fresh basis, compared with 2,976,000 
tons in 1951. The 1952 estimated dried prune pack of the 
leading producing countries in 1952 was 174,400 tons compared 
with 225,700 tons in 1951, and 21% below the average for 
IQ4I-5o. 

Pears.—The 1952 US. pear crop, indicated at 30,879,000 bu., 
was 2% to 3% above 1951 and average. 

World pear production was indicated at 201,783,000 bu., 36% 
more than 1951, the western European crop rising to 136,000,- 
ooo bu., compared with 86,000,000 in 1951 and a prewar aver- 
age of 70,000,000 bu. 

Pineapples.—World production was about 40,000,000 boxes, 
half of it in the Hawaiian Islands. Florida production was 
somewhat less than the 10,000 boxes of 1951. 

Strawberries.—The U.S. 1952 indicated crop total was 11,- 
972,000 crates of 24 qts. each, compared with 11,779,000 crates 
in 1951 and an average for 1941-50 of 8,762,000 crates. Prices 
received by growers were as high as $7.45 per crate in the first 
half of May, but for the full season may not have been quite 
equal to the 1951 average of $6.58 per crate. (See also FROZEN 
Foops; Horticulture.) (UR EKSERS) 


: Indications during the third quarter 
Furniture Industry. of 1952 were that the 4,000 factories 
in the United States making wood, metal, rattan and upholstered 
furniture would match for the year, or even exceed, the all- 
time record $1,550,000,000 output of 1951. 

Early in the year prices of furniture dropped approximately 
5%, chiefly as a result of competition, but at the fall markets 
in October some stiffening of prices occurred, since lumber and 
labour costs were advancing and some low-end items were being 
produced at a loss. 

Shipments in Jan. 1952 were at a peak, 46% higher than in 
Jan. 1951. Then came a deluge of cancellations and hold orders, 
because of heavy inventories and too heavy receipt of merchan- 
dise. February shipments dropped to 14% below the comparable 
month a year earlier, and March shipments slipped to 18% 


—— 
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FLEXIBLE FURNITURE UNITS popular in 1952 for solving space and budget 
problems in the one-room apartment. The shelved and partitioned units could 
be used as storage cabinets and bookcases (by removal of sliding panels) 


below. April deliveries, however, were down only 8% compared 
with April 1951, May shipments 6% and June 4%; then July 
shipments rose to 1% below and August rose again to even 
volume with the previous year. As the last quarter is the biggest 
volume season of the year, indications were that total shipments 
for 1952 would exceed or at least match those of 1951. 

For the eight months ending in August the industry’s ship- 

ments were only 8% lower in dollar volume than for the same 
period of 1951, although in February they were 16% lower. 

At the January markets most factories presented more new 
designs than ever before, mostly Modern and French Provin- 
cial, many of them correlated groupings and interchangeable 
pieces suitable for living rooms, bedrooms or dining rooms. At 
the summer markets additional new designs in the lower price 
range appeared. 

The 4,000 furniture factories in the U.S. are divided by prod- 
ucts as follows: wooden furniture 2,250; upholstered furniture 
1,390; metal furniture 309; reed, rattan and glass 50. (See 
also INTERIOR DECORATION.) (JeeALeGS) 


Furs Despite prices that were generally lower than in 1951, 
s retail sales of fur garments in the United States in 1952 
did not show any improvement over the previous year. In fact, 
during the first part of the year, excise tax collections showed 
that business was trailing that of 1951. Going into the last 
quarter, indications were that the total retail volume would 
approximate that of the past several years—somewhere around 
$250,000,000. Sales of furs had fallen off considerably since 
the period immediately after World War II, when they topped 
$400,000,000 annually. 

Mink once again led in popularity, with mutations in strongest 
demand. Pastels, platinums and the various other mutations 
sold relatively well in all types of styles—capes, stoles, jackets, 
boleros, etc. Prices of standard dark ranch mink were lower 
in 1952 as demand for brown mink tapered off a bit. Produc- 
tion of mink on ranches in the United States was estimated at 
about 2,500,000 skins. There were about 500,000 skins raised on 
Canadian ranches and about 550,000 in the four Scandinavian 
countries. 

In addition to mink, the best-selling furs in 1952 were Persian 
lamb, sheared raccoon, muskrat, mouton-processed lamb, squir- 
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rel and Alaska seal. The last named fur was in good deman« 
a high-fashion fur. In April, at the semiannual skin auction 

in St. Louis, Mo., prices declined for black sealskin, but onl; 
a small degree for the brown seal shades. At the October s 
strong demand from dealers and manufacturers boosted 

average levels more than 30%, including a sensational risé 
more than 50% in blacks. 

Persian lamb, of which about 4,000,000 skins are impo: 
annually by the United States, was comparatively inexpen 
throughout the year, but sold only moderately well. Euroy 
buyers (mainly from Italy, Britain, Germany and Belgit 
competed with U.S. and Canadian buyers for this article at. 
big London sales, and took a considerable number of skins. 

Credit became tighter in the fur trade during the year, 
lowing a high number of insolvencies during 1951. Bankrupt 
continued to occur, although not so frequently. The gré 
difficulty in obtaining credit was said to have held back or 
extension by manufacturers. 

Two legislative acts had an effect on the fur trade. The > 
was the ban on seven Russian furs, ermine, kolinsky, we: 
marten, mink, muskrat and fox, which started on Jan. 5, © 
Still permitted entry were several other important Russian } 
including Persian lamb, squirrel, marmot and sable. Of 
banned items, the most important were kolinsky and mus} 

The other act was the Fur Products Labeling act, which 
came effective in August. It was designed to prevent consv 
confusion, and specifically prohibited misleading descrig 
material in advertisements. No longer could sheared muskrz 
called Hudson seal, nor could rabbit be termed a coney or 14 

In addition, specific regulations were imposed on compar 
price advertisements, which required the retailer to substa 
any claims made in featuring his merchandise to the publi 

Also of importance in the labelling regulations was thd 
quirement that the country of origin be specified on impa 
furs. This was specifically aimed at the U.S.S.R. as a cou 
of origin. 

There were a few fur trends in 1952. The attempts to r 
popularity of long-haired furs—principally the fox family. 
with a little better success than in 1950 and 1951. BlacH| 
muffs received considerably more emphasis in fashionable 
York stores and in leading magazines. Blond furs continu 
be sold, including otter, opossum, sheared raccoon, nutri 
beaver, but sales were restricted mainly to the larger citi 

Unemployment was high during most of the off season (j 
ary to June) and in many shops continued high into the 
mally busy season. Manufacturers continued to claim |f 
retailers were overcautious in their buying, and retailers 
tinued to blame the 20% federal excise tax for consif 
resistance. (E. Saf 


Future Farmers of America: see Societies anp As 
TIONS, U.S. 
Galapagos Islands: see Ecuapor. | 
Gambia: see British West AFrica. 

Gambling: see BETTING AND GAMBLING. 


Only a few fe | 


Gas, Natural and Manufactured. (27 oi oh 


gas report their output, so no world production dat 
available. | 

Natural Gas.—Table I shows the outputs of countries } 
than the United States where outputs are large enough 
significant. 

United States.—The United States is by far the wif 
largest producer of natural gas, as is indicated by the da 
ported by the U.S. bureau of mines and summarized in Tali 


‘URAL GAS PIPE LINE originating in Texas and New Mexico, being lowered 
place in Arizona. It ran parallel to a line already operating in 1952, and 
‘4 to increase the volume of gas being piped to California 


nt Table |.—Natural Gas Production 


(In millions of cubic feet) 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
qzela.... 331,991 402,585 470,388 499,205 557,262 576,342 
WAG... + 6 « 47,886 52,548 58,481 75,008 71,194 78,395 
s[IGOrs) «+ se 27,121 35,258 37,631 41,954 59,244 83,949 
WEG. - - ow 3,899 5,170 6,145 8,052 8,687 10,043 
° 0 Caco 2,246 3,305 4,153 8,348 17,798 33,775 
oe 1,017 890 19,883 20,468 26,613 @ 
t lod Site Meisel « 2 30/681) (32;292° 132,292 31,791 


‘|Aanufactured Gas.—Manufactured gas is made and used in 
‘/e quantities in areas where natural gas is not available or 
‘Je the cost of long-distance transmission makes it uneco- 
‘nical for use in large-scale industrial operations. Outputs 
‘lhe more important producing countries are shown in Table 
Woke-Oven Gas.—By-product coke ovens produce about 
doo cu.ft. of gas along with each ton of coke made; 36% 
‘fised to heat the ovens and 2% is lost by leakage, leaving 
‘6 to use or sell as commercial fuel. In 1951 coke ovens in 
( United States produced 1,052,280,603,000 cu.ft. of gas, of 
“ch 653,350,680,000 cu.ft. were available for sale or use in 
2d plants, a volume equivalent to about 10% of the coun- 
‘'s natural gas consumption and greater than the output of 


Table Il.—Production and Consumption of Natural Gas in the U.S. 
} {In thousands of millions of cubic feet) 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950* 1951* 


; production. . . . 6,190.2 6,733.2 7,178.8 7,546.8 8,497.7 9,689.4 
‘sand waste .. . 1,020.0 1,067.9 810.2 853.9 801.0 793.2 
turned to groundt . 1,057.6 1,092.8 1,220.6 1,273.2 1,396.5 1,438.8 


Wirketed. . ... . 4,095.0 4,582.2 5,148.0 5,419.7 6,282.0 7,457.4 
UReEXports. . . « 6 WALA 18.1 18.7 20.1 26.2 2 
“ymption. . . . . + 4,077.3 4,426.5 4,945.1 5,195.5 6,026.4 7,102.6 
Mmmestic . . . « « 650.0 802.2 896.3 992.5 1,198.4 1,474.7 
“mmercial. . . « « 237.3 285.2 323.1 347.8 387.8 464.3 
midiuse . . - - « « 960.0 933.8 1,021.5 1,059.6 1,187.5 1,441.9 
tbon black... . 478.3 484.9 480.6 427.9 2 2 
lrefineries . . . . 355.0 363.9 441.5 422.4 455.1 537.8 
iment plants. . . . BYTE 60.5 UL Pa\ 84.5 2 2 
ther industrial . . . 1,339.0 1,496.1 1,710.0 1,860.7 3 2 
\blic utilitiest. . . . 306.9 373.0 478.1 550.1 628.9 763.9 


i) tate traffic . . . . 2 1,402.0 2 2,007.9 2,543.5 3,242.8 


‘sliminary. tMostly for repressuring oil fields; small amounts of surplus gas are returned 
|2 ground for storage. {Includes manufactured gas, and not included in the consumption 


Table Ill_—Manufactured Gas Production 
(In millions of cubic feet) 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195) 
Australigttervrs tees | Ol,953 33,393 36,317 36,741 34,707 37,843 
AAUStHIGiei tel te. Younes Gens 8,136 8,475 11,950 12,671 12,374 10,679 
Belgium ..... . 28,266 31,698 59,964 57,633 50,852 61,023 
Ganada jueu eeu 45240 24,579 25,596 25,893 27,037 28,139 
Denmoric ecu ren e)  Or7 oe 11,569 12,586 13,052 13,476 13,646 
France; caneiea Gened ct hel iG O-4 50 86,450 88,992 86,450 85,602 86,026 
reKelfoe OG Oo mI GO 2 2 41,106 47,463 46,615 53,395 
Germanys) sess) te 2 2 217,396 275,029 325,457 379,701 
UPI elo. oS OC Of td z 44,920 53,819 55,938 55,938 66,109 
JGPGR ceteris er coe te ESTES 17,417 26,274 32,249 37,801 49,412 
Netherlands. . . . . 33,902 41,954 49,581 $1,277 56,362 59,328 
United Kingdom . . . 469,965 494,967 508,104 522,089 542,429 563,195 
United States . . . . 553,872 597,097 584,807 563,195 571,246 525,902 


manufactured gas. (See also FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION; PE- 
TROLEUM. ) (G. A. Ro.) 


Gasoline: see PETROLEUM. 


* » (1881- ), Italian statesman, was 
Gasperi, Alcide de born at Tesino, Trentino, April 3, 
studied at the University of Vienna, was elected to the Austrian 
parliament as an Italian minority representative in 1911, and 
after the union of his native province with Italy was elected to 
the Italian parliament in 1rg2r. In 1926 he was sentenced to 
imprisonment for anti-Fascist activities. When released in 1931 
he became an official of the Vatican library. 

During World War II De Gasperi took part in the resistance 
movement in Rome, and in June 1944 he joined the first Ivanoe 
Bonomi cabinet as minister without portfolio. Minister of for- 
eign affairs in the second Bonomi (Dec. 1944) and Ferruccio 
Parri (June 1945) cabinets, he was elected leader of the recon- 
structed Christian Democratic party and on Dec. 9, 1945, be- 
came prime minister. On Jan. 25, 1952, he went to Paris for 
talks on the European army, and on Feb. 22 was in Lisbon for 
defense discussions. On May 27, in Paris, he signed the Euro- 
pean Defense Community treaty for Italy. On Aug. 31 he spoke 
at a rally at Boldazza, Bolsena, to celebrate his 40 years of ac- 
tive political life. 

De Gasperi arrived in Bonn on Sept. 21 on his first official 
visit to the German Federal Republic of Germany. On Sept. 24, 
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at Aachen, he was awarded the Charlemagne prize for outstand- 
ing service to the cause of European unity. (See also ITALy.) 


The United States has no commercial output 
Gem Stones. of precious stones (diamond, emerald, ruby 
or sapphire), but does have a considerable production of semi- 
precious and ornamental stones. Numerically these fall mostly 
in the silica group (agate, agatized wood, rose quartz, smoky 
quartz, chalcedony, chrysoprase, jasper and petrified wood), 
while the more valuable types include beryl, kunzite, nephrite 
jade, tourmaline, turquoise and other minor varieties. 

Table I shows the imports of gem stones into the United 
States. 


Table I.—U.S. Imports of Gem Stones 


1951 1950 
Carats Values Carats Values 
Rough diamonds. . . 697,981 $48,704,819 673,699 $43,655,706 
Cut diamonds... . 480,516 61,858,003 492,74) 58,531,035 
Rough emeralds . . . 2,706 2,698 12,142 7,991 
Cut emeralds . . . . 20,148 264,527 9,706 237,446 
Pearls, natural. . . . 449,379 410,970 
Peorls, cultured . . . 2,447,653 3,192,334 
Marcasifes ..... 88,395 136,768 
Other varieties 
Roughise. *) a dears 160,609 304,089 
Cutan ee os Ei 2,686,137 2,429,992 
Imitation) © 12) -) 19s 12,431,422 9,601,718 
fotain.. eer tere $129,275,542 $118,508,049 


The total value of gem imports is shown in Table II. 


Table Il.—Value of U.S. Imports of Gem Stones 
NO Az eto hal sxe nea vous $28,520,070 VG Ae coiled opholeied Tole $110,076,029 
MOAS. fe os) feta Goro. 72,109,788 ee Neth OG 115,940,031 
Hewes 5 a ip mena, 6 77,529,806 USE Soe dsm a Gio 84,132,466 
UREISS Guar) ga G0 114,435,231 TISO ceterin) wot ete 118,508,049 
NGAGE sc ci iswrewtsnr sve 189,017,646 PRS rematat a a cate 129,275,642 


There are no statistics on the output of gem stones in the 
United States, but the value of the crude material has been esti- 
mated to be of the order of $500,000 a year, which would prob- 
ably be more than doubled after cutting, but even so the total 
is small compared with imported gems. (See also DIAmonpDs; 
MINERALOGY. ) (G. A. Ro.) 


Genetics The American Society of Human Genetics spon- 
* sored a symposium and panel discussion on 
“Counselling Clinics in Human Heredity” at its annual meeting 
held at Cornell university in Sept. 1952. Several such clinics 
were already in operation and steps were taken toward expand- 
ing and standardizing the program under competent personnel. 

E. Kaplan, W. W. Zuelzer and J. V. Neel studied two families 
in which a new type of blood pigment, haemoglobin III, was 
determined by a dominant gene. The individuals heterozygous 
for this gene and that determining sickle-cell anaemia showed a 
blood picture intermediate between heterozygotes and homozy- 
gotes for the sickling gene. 

F. J. Kallmann reported on aging and senile degeneration in 
identical and dizygotic twins. In some cases the twins lived 
under similar environments and in other cases under widely 
different environments. His data indicated that hereditary fac- 
tors were important in the onset of senile psychoses. He con- 
cluded that: “An analysis of fully recorded twin histories can- 
not fail to be helpful in investigating the numerous challenging 
problems posed by severe maladjustments to aging and old age.” 

Mammalian Genetics—W. E. Castle published linkage 
maps for the common rat, with six chromosomes having two or 
more gene loci represented, and five chromosomes with one 
marker gene each. L. C. Dunn and W. C. Morgan tested samples 
from several populations of wild mice, Mus musculus, by cross- 
ing to a tester stock heterozygous for the short-tail gene. The 
results of the test showed that a large proportion of wild mice 
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in the populations tested carried a mutant gene at the 
tested. The finding of several different mutant alleles a 
locus indicated a high incidence of hidden genetic variabil 
the species. 

E. D. Garber described a new recessive mutant, bald, an 
of hairlessness, in the mouse. D. S. Falconer and G. D. 
reported two new recessive hair mutants, rough and friz: 
the mouse. In the same species J. H. Fielder studied a nev 
colour recessive, taupe, in which the females also sh 
atrophy of the mammary glands. 

C. Stormont reported two new blood group systems in « 
each represented by a pair of alleles at a genetic locu: 
demonstrated significant differences in the frequencies c 
alternative alleles at these loci in two different breeds of « 

Plant Genetics.—L. Butler published revised linkage 
for the tomato. Each of the 12 chromosomes of the specie 
marked with at least 1 of the 35 gene loci plotted, and fos 
of 2 chromosomes eight-point maps were presented. L. 
described a new dominant, golden, in wheat grown from. 
exposed to the atomic blast at Bikini and presumably in 
by the radiation. C. M. Rick made grafts of a new t4 
mutant, wilty dwarf, onto normal plants. He studie: 
progeny from seed developed in both scion and stock. No 2 
tion of these progeny (Lysenko effect) was found in sp 
marked alteration of scion resulting from diffusible subsi 
transmitted from stock to scion. N. D. Zinder and J. Led¢ 
found that a filterable agent was released by the bact 
Salmonella typhimurium when attacked by certain ba 
ophages. This agent could transfer genetic traits such as 
gens, drug resistance and fermentation from one bacterij 
another. This one-way transmission of genetic traits, 
mentally different from sexual recombination, was termed 
duction. 

Radiation Genetics.—Studies of the action of sec 
factors in altering the mutation rate induced by various 
tions continued to occupy the attention of several investi 
L. S. Altenburg and E. Altenburg found that the maueal| 
tion rate in Drosophila eggs from ultra-violet light trea 
was lowered by posttreatment with photoreactivating 
H. U. Meyer and H. J. Muller discovered that the ultra 
induced mutation rate in Drosophila eggs was higher w 
treatment was given in nitrogen than when given in an df 
atmosphere. When the inducing agent was X-rays, W. K. 
and E. S. von Halle found that radiation of Drosophilal 
in nitrogen gave a lower mutation rate for dominant 


than radiation in oxygen. (See also BACTERIOLOGY.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Genetics, vol. 37 (1952); Journal of Hered 
43 (1952); Ro B- Goldschmidt, Understanding Heredity (1952): 
Srb and R. D. Owen, General Genetics (1952). (W. BE 


P h International Affairs.—The third Pan 
b0grap : ican Consultation on Geography, which 
Washington, D.C., from July 25 te Aug. 4, 1952, was a 
by representatives of 18 nations of the western hemispheif 
consultation was sponsored by the United States gover) 
The general theme of the conference—Geographic Plann] 
Resource Development—was carried out through the woif 
sections in 12 separate half-day sessions. The consultatied 
approved technical project no. 29, authorized by the Ong 
tion of American States, for the establishment of a t# 
centre in Latin America for the evaluation of natural res 
The fourth consultation was to be held in Mexico City id 

The eighth general assembly of the International Geogrf 
union met concurrently with the 17th International Geogr 
congress in Washington, D.C., Aug. 8-15. This was the | 
time in history that the congress convened in the United) 
the previous meeting being in 1904. Registrations totalled h 
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,500 and more than 1,200 were in attendance. At least 450 of 
uis number came from about 50 foreign countries. All 37 of 
ye countries adhering to the union sent official delegates, and 
»presentatives were present also from several observer coun- 
‘ies. The largest overseas delegations were from Great Britain, 
rance, Germany, Italy and Brazil. 

' During the eight-day congress 31 individual sessions were 
eld by the various commissions and sections of the Interna- 
onal Geographical union, and symposia were conducted on 
opical Africa and world food supply. Rio de Janeiro, Braz., 
es selected as the site for the 18th International Geographical 
ongress for 1956. 

} The National Council of Geography Teachers held its 38th 
inual meeting in Washington, D.C., on Aug. 6-7. During the 
‘ree general sessions and two special assemblies, approxi- 
ately 30 papers were presented by members on subjects cen- 
jing around the general theme of “Social, Economic, and Po- 
ical Survival and Progress.” 

(The Association of American Geographers also held its 48th 
iinual meeting in Washington, D.C., on Aug. 6-7. There were 
i papers presented on various topics during the three regular 
(issions and discussion panels were conducted on cartography 
4d area studies. 

The American Geographical Society of New York, celebrating 
i» centennial in 1952, closed its ceremonies in New York 
ivy on Aug. 4 and 5 with a formal program in which five gold 
(iedals were awarded to distinguished world geographers. During 
we year the society’s quarterly, the Geographical Review, pub- 
shed many scholarly articles, and the monthly publication 
yous released studies on such timely topics as Pakistan, 
sources of the arctic, Great Britain, French Morocco, Vene- 
{jela and New York city. The society also published in 1952 
centennial volume Geography in the Making: The American 
«vographical Society, 1851-1951. 

s\Geography in the Government.—With the exception of 


SS. government agencies, geographers are not concentrated 
special branches of government service but are scattered 


partment of commerce. 

j\In the department of state the office of the geographer, 
,ablished about 1921, was used to provide geographic data 
| boundary and territorial problems, immigration quotas, 
jpping matters, delimitations and claims to territorial waters, 
‘Jd numerous other aspects of geography. Progress was made 
‘jring the year on the Atlas of Ignorance, designed to point 
the lack of systematic data for many parts of the world. 
je Foreign Service institute of the department added to its 
\ff a professor of geography, whose duties were to partici- 
he in the planning of a variety of programs for Point Four 
rsonnel, language-and-area officers, newly appointed foreign 
‘vice officers and other international affairs specialists. 

In the postwar years the department of the interior had em- 
lasized resource conservation and development. This type of 
jogram was based upon a wide variety of studies and surveys. 
y me of these studies included reports on the regional economy 
‘id resources of Alaska, the Pacific northwest, the Colorado 
‘er-Great basin, the southwest and the Missouri basin. In 
-ldition the department had co-operated in interagency surveys 
‘regional resource development in New England and in the 
| ‘sins of the Arkansas, White and Red rivers. Another impor- 
‘lat series of studies considered the water resources of the 


“\jumbia river, the central valley of California, the Missouri 
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river basin and the Colorado river. 

The department of commerce through its area development 
division worked primarily in the fields of area and regional 
economic analysis, industrial development and dispersion, river 
basin development and urban development. During the year 
it initiated a series of studies designed to show the signifi- 
cant economic changes that had taken place in the geography 
of the national economy. The first of this series was published 
as the Economic Development Atlas—Recent Changes in Re- 
gions and States. 

Geography in the Colleges and Universities —The Direc- 
tory of College Geography of the United States, published in 
May 1952, showed that nearly 5,500 courses in geography were 
being taught in 873 institutions of higher learning in the country, 
an increase of 2,000 courses and 146 institutions over the 1951 
report. The Directory also revealed that the 34 universities 
which gave graduate work in geography had 325 candidates for 
the master’s degrees and 187 candidates for the doctor’s degrees. 
In connection with the Pan American Consultation on Geogra- 
phy and the International Geographical congress, a detailed 
study on the Status of Geography in the United States, 1950- 
1952 was prepared and issued by the Pan American consultation 
as document 8. In the part of the report dealing with geography 
in institutions of higher learning, considerable detail was given 
concerning the work of leading departments of geography and 
their staffs, and the published research and research in progress 
by both faculty and graduate students. (See also CARTOGRAPHY; 
EXPLORATION AND DiscoveRY; NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY; 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S.) (E. J. Fo.) 


Trends in geologic advances and interests are best 
Geology. indicated by the text and reference books which 
have been published and by articles printed in professional 
journals. A noticeable development in 1952 was the appearance 
of numerous papers and books written by European, Asiatic and 
South American geologists describing and discussing the results 
of renewed world-wide activity by geologists of most nations. 
Also a greater number of important papers and books on mineral 
deposits and natural resources were published in 1952. The 
demand for well-trained graduates was greater than in 1951, and 
fewer geologists were graduated in 1952. 

General and Historical Geology.—Both physical and his- 
torical geology were covered in a new text, Geology by O. D. von 
Engeln and Kenneth E. Caster, and in /ntroduction to Geology 
by E. B. Branson and W. A. Tarr, revised by Carl C. Branson 
and W. D. Keller. Revised editions of Principles of Physical 
Geology by Arthur Holmes and An Introduction to Historical 
Geology, 6th ed., by William John Miller also were published. 

Two vocabularies were made available. The Brazilian publica- 
tion Vocabulario Geolégico by Viktor Leinz and Josué Camargo 
Mendes contained synonyms in English and German. Dicciona- 
rio Minero, Metalurgico, Geologico, Mineralogico, Petrografico 
y de Petroleo by Alejandro Novitzky, published in Argentina, 
contained English terms with their corresponding equivalents 
in Spanish, French, German and Russian. 

Geologisch-Mijnbouwkundige Bibliografie van Indonesié by J. 
F. Steenhuis (1951), a bibliography on geology and mining in 
Indonesia, and Bibliography and Index of Geology Exclusive of 
North America, vol. 15, by Marie Siegrist and Marcia Lakeman 
were published. 

Geomorphology, Glaciology and Marine Geology.— 
South African Scenery—A Textbook of Geomorphology, 2nd 
ed., by Lester C. King drew text matter and illustrative material 
from South Africa. In the Bulletin of the Geological Society of 
America there appeared “Annotated and [Illustrated Biblio- 
graphic Material on the Morphology of Rivers” by P. F. 
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Nemenyi and “Dynamic Basis of Geomorphology” by Arthur N. 
Strahler. 

A well-illustrated book, Alpine Glaciers by A. E. Lockington 
Vial was published in England. 

Francis P. Shepard’s paper, “Composite Origin of Submarine 
Canyons” in Journal of Geology, as well as papers on more 
specific problems, which appeared in Journal of Geology and 
the Bulletin of the American Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists, attested to the continued interest in marine geology. 

Stratigraphic Geology and Sedimentation.—More im- 
portant publications on stratigraphic geology included: a chart 
prepared by Ralph W. Imlay, “Correlation of the Jurassic 
Formations of North America, Exclusive of Canada,” published 
in the Bulletin of the Geological Society of America; “Sedi- 
mentation and Stratigraphy of the Upper Huronian of Upper 
Michigan” by S. A. Tyler and W. H. Twenhofel, published in 
the American Journal of Science; and “Correlation Chart of the 
Geologic Formations in Venezuela,” prepared by the committee 
on geology of the Venezuelan Petroleum convention. 

Published in Journal of Geology was a paper by W. C. Krum- 
bein and R. M. Garrels, “Origin and Classification of Chemical 
Sediments in Terms of pH and Oxidation-Reduction Potentials,” 
and a paper in Journal of Sedimentary Petrology, “Turbidity 
Currents, Graded and Non-Graded Deposits” by P. H. Kuenen 
and Henry W. Menard. 

Petrology and Petrography.—A comprehensive study of the 
rockmaking processes and interpretation of new factual data 
was presented by T. F. W. Barth in Theoretical Petrology. An 
explanation of the nature of coal petrology, as carried on by 
polished surface and incident light methods, was given in Atlas 
fiir Angewandte Steinkohlenpetrographie, edited by the German 
Coal Mining management. James A. Noble in Journal of Geol- 
ogy discussed “Evaluation of Criteria for the Forcible Intrusion 
of Magma.” 

Structural Geology and Field Geology.—In Geologic 
Structure and Orogenic History of Venezuela, Walter H. Bucher 
described the structural units of Venezuela as outlined on the 
author’s Geologic-Tectonic Map of Venezuela (1950). An en- 
larged second edition of The Dynamics of Faulting and Dyke 
Formation, with Applications to Britain (1951) by E. M. 
Anderson was published in London. 

“Relations Between the Mechanism of the Formation of 
Fault Troughs and Volcanic Activity” by B. G. Escher and “Our 
Shrinking Globe” by Kenneth K. Landes were two important 
papers in the Bulletin of the Geological Society of America. 
The structural history of the Alps was presented by Ernst 
Kraus in Die Baugeschichte der Alpen, Teil I. 

Plane Table Mapping by Julian W. Low and a fifth revision 
of Field Geology by Frederic H. Lahee were published. 

Petroleum Geology.—The Economics of United States and 
World Oil by E. Ospina-Racines represented a contribution to 
the study of international economics of the oil industry. In a pa- 
per in Erdol und Kohle, “Beitrage zur Erdolgeologie Stidameri- 
kas, I. Das obere Amazonas-Becken,” J. E. Rassmuss discussed 
petroleum geology of the Amazon basin. Oil Shale and Cannel 
Coal, vol. 2 (1951), edited by George Sell, was a collection of 
papers contributed to the Second Oil and Cannel Coal con- 
ference. Of the numerous articles on petroleum geology, the 
following papers in the Bulletin of the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists were significant: “Geology and Oil 
Fields of Brazil” by Earle F. Taylor, “Australian Oil Possibili- 
ties” by Frank Reeves, “Geological History and Petroleum Pos- 
sibilities of the Philippines” by Earl M. Irving, “Early Diagenesis 
of California Basin Sediments in Relation to Origin of Oil” by 
K. O. Emery and S. G. Rittenberg, “Hydrological and Thermal 
Aspects of Petroleum Occurrence” by I. I. Chebotarev and 


“ 


“Significance of Oil and Gas Seeps in World Oil Exploratiy 
by Walter K. Link. 
Mineral Deposits.—Rocks, soils and mineral deposits t 
originate through weathering processes and sedimentation w 
treated by Paul Niggli in Gesteine und Minerallagerstat, 
Band Il, Exogene Gesteine und Minerallagerstatten. M’ 
fundamental material and factual information was made aw 
able in three volumes of Les Pegmatites-Las Pegmatites Gre 
tiques, a translation of the work of the Russian geologist A, 
Fersman. W. Uytenbogaardt introduced Tables for Microscc 
Identification of Ore Minerals. | 
Geologic Reconnaissance of the Mineral Deposits of Thatl, 
by G. F. Brown and others and The Geology and Min 
Resources of Jamaica (1951) by H. R. Hose also bece 
available. 
The geology, recovery, uses and economics of antimony | 
titanium were well described in Antimony, 3rd ed. by en | 
Wang, and “Titan,” Gmelin’s Handbuch der Anorganisce 
Chemie, System-Nummer 41 (1951). 
Atlas of World Mineral Resources edited by William + 
Royen and Oliver Bowles, Report of the President’s Matern 
Policy Commission (Paley commission) and the Future of 4 
Natural Resources edited by Stephen Raushenbush were t 
comprehensive reports on natural resources. 

Geochemistry.—Facts and ideas concerning the chemistry 
the earth were summarized by Brian Mason in Principles 
Geochemistry. R. W. van Bemmelen discussed “The Endoge 
Energy of the Earth” and Z. L. Sujkowski discussed “Avy 
age Chemical Composition of Sedimentary Rocks” in | 
American Journal of Science. 

The use of geochemistry and biogeochemistry as an ai 
prospecting was discussed in papers appearing in Econo) 
Geology and the Bulletin of the Society of Economic Geologi 
“Abnormal Copper, Lead, and Zinc Content of Soil Near M 
liferous Veins” by Lyman C. Huff and “Preliminary Studieg 
the Biogeochemistry of Iron and Manganese” by Harry} 
Warren, Robert E. Delavault and Ruth I. Irish. (See 
MINERALOGY; OCEANOGRAPHY; PALAEONTOLOGY; Se 
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s. (1878- + UC Shmesen 
George, Walter Franklin oo-’bom on yon vo ce 
ton, Ga. He took his bachelor’s and law degrees from Me} 
university, Macon, Ga., in 1900 and rgor respectively and be 
practising law at Vienna, Ga., in the latter year. From 1904 
1912 he was solicitor general of a state judicial circuit, 
from 1912 to 1917 judge of the circuit’s superior court. In 1 
he became associate justice of the supreme court of Geor 
resigning in 1922 when he was elected U.S. senator fj 
Georgia to fill a vacancy. He was re-elected in Nov. 1950 fo 
sixth consecutive term (1951--57). In 1938 Pres. Franklin 
Roosevelt’s attempt to purge George as a reactionary fa 
when the senator won the Democratic nomination easily ¢ 
Roosevelt’s candidate. Thereafter a prominent member of 
anti-New Deal Democrats, George became known for his — 
quent criticism of government spending. | 
In 1950-52 he was also a leader in senate attacks on 
state department and U.S. foreign policy. George was part! 
larly critical of additional appropriations for foreign mili 
and economic assistance, declaring in Aug. 1951 that if En 
pean nations “can’t stand on their own feet now, there ish 
use . . . thinking they will do it later.” | 
At the Democratic national convention at Chicago in ] 
1952, George made the nominating speech for Sen. Richarc 
Russell, his colleague in the senate and one of the leac 
Democratic candidates in the preconvention race. 


| *, Georgia, popularly known as the “empire state of 
Orgia. the south,” is located in the south Atlantic region 
the United States. It has an area of 58,876 sq.mi. and had 
950 population of 3,444,578. Of the population, 54.7% was 
al and 45.3% urban; 68.6% was native white and 30.9% 
\yro. The chief cities and their 1950 populations were: At- 
a, the capital, 331,314; Savannah, 119,638; Columbus, 79,- 
'; Augusta, 71,508; and Macon, 70,252. 
History.—The general assembly was in session from Jan. 14 
Feb. 12, 1952. It enacted a law providing that in the 1952 
tion the names of presidential electors should appear on 
ballot under a party heading only, without the names of 
uinees for president and vice-president. Another enactment 
vided for assistance to totally disabled persons under the 
2ral social security program. Congress was petitioned to call 
‘pnvention to amend the United States constitution by placing 
‘(mit of 25% on federal income, inheritance and gift taxes. 
Yefeated in the November election was a state constitutional 
mdment requiring all parties to nominate candidates for 
ije-wide offices in a primary election based on county-unit 
ties rather than on popular votes. The following constitutional 
‘jmdments were ratified: (1) the requirement that there be 
iyropriated for highway purposes each year an amount not less 
1 the total revenues from motor fuel and vehicle licence 
tjes collected during the preceding fiscal year; (2) the with- 
)\wal of the state from the ad valorem tax field except to the 
mnt of one-fourth mill for regulatory purposes; and (3) the 
Wision that amendments affecting only a county or munici- 


I 


n Jan. 1, 1952, Atlanta annexed an area which made it three 
2s its former size and which increased its population by 


ytincipal state officials during the year were: governor, Her- 


“\Cravey; attorney general, Eugene Cook; treasurer, George 
{Jamilton: commissioner of agriculture, Tom Linder; com- 
sioner of labour, Ben T. Huiet; and superintendent of 
ols, M. D. Collins. 


‘ucation.— During the school year 1951-52, there were 3,290 public 
ols in Georgia with an enrolment of 806,243 pupils and a teaching 
™ of 25,642, according to the state department of education. Per 
jil expenditures by the state were $171.49 for white children and 
1.08 for Negro children. \ ' 
‘here were 2,008 elementary schools (815 for white children and 1,193 
}iNegro children) with an enrolment of 618,906 (400,794 white children 
218,112 Negro children) and 17,651 teachers (11,678 white and 
‘3 Negro). There were 1,282 high schools (720 for white children and 
for Negro children) with an enrolment of 187,337 (141,578 white 
ren and 45,759 Negro children) and 7,991 teachers (6,103 white 
‘f1,888 Negro). : ; ; 
juring the fall quarter of 1952, the 15 units of the state university 
Vom had an enrolment of 16,880 regular students and 6,173 part-time 


3 state Negro colleges. ! : 
Stal expenditures of the state government for education during the 
l year ending June 30, 1952, were $103,411,393, compared with $60.- 
.j000 the preceding year. 

[ Eial Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Jic assistance programs during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. 
lmted to $47,157,020, an increase of approximately 19% over the 
ious year, according to the state department of public welfare. 
age assistance amounted to $33,873,829; aid to the blind, $1,198,- 
50; and aid to dependent children, $12,084,997.50. In June 1952, 
tal of 95,271 persons received old-age assistance with an average 
vance of $31.25 (compared with 101,684 persons in June 1951, with 
iverage allowance of $24.17); 2,973 blind persons received benefits 
laging $36.25 (compared with 2,868 persons in June 1951, receiving 
‘fits averaging $28.99); and 47,131 dependent children received 
fits averaging $19.95 (compared with 49,113 children in June 1951, 
‘ving benefits averaging $18.24). — 

the United States bureau of labour statistics reported 14,700 persons 
ring unemployment compensation in June 1952, under the Georgia 
ram, compared with 15,500 in June 1951. ; 

n June 30, 1952, there were 6,417 prisoners in the state and county 
41 institutions under the control of the state board of corrections. 
‘zet allotments to this board for the fiscal year were. $1,314,348. 
je was an average of 584 boys and girls in state training schools 


ng the 1951-52 fiscal year. 
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Communications.—As of June 30, 1952, the state highway department 

reported that there were 91,739 mi. of public roads in Georgia and an 
estimated additional 5,200 mi. of city streets and alleys. The state high- 
way system extended 15,229 mi., and county roads extended 76,510 mi. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, the state highway department 
expended $49,165,358. 
: On Dec. 31, 1951, there were 6,021 mi. of railroads in Georgia, accord- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce commission. The Georgia Public Service 
commission reported that there were 656,611 telephone stations in the 
state as of July 31, 1952. There were 1,808 mi. of federal airways in 
Georgia on September 30, 1952, according to the Civil Aeronautics admin- 
istration, and 110 airports. 


Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1952, there were 403 banks in 
Georgia (51 national and 352 state) with deposits of $1,958,197,000 and 
total resources of $2,128,088,000, according to the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation. This included savings and loan associations which 
accepted deposits. 

The Georgia Savings and Loan league reported that there were 72 
Savings and loan associations on June 30, 1952, of which 60 were char- 
tered by the federal government and 12 by the state. These 72 associa- 
tions had resources of approximately $3 40,000,000. 

Total receipts of the state government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, were $228,876,799; budget allotments for the period were $217,- 
110,506. On June 30, 1952, the state had a net surplus of $30,214,585. 

Agriculture——The U.S. department of agriculture reported that the 
cash income of Georgia farmers for 1951 was $627,477,000, an increase 
of 18.7% over the income for 1950 and 55.6% above the ten-year average 
of 1941-50. Livestock and livestock products accounted for 38.1% of 
the cash income. 

The state forestry commission estimated the total raw value at the 
mill of forest products harvested in Georgia in 1950 to be $167,021,734. 


Table !.—Principal Crops of Georgia 


Estimated Averoge 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Cotfonpibalesios, « 7s) time note com tertelis 720,000 931,000 686,000 
(cehilelth.cn:, Gee oo Oo og ot oO oO 36,674,000 49,536,000 44,673,000 
Peanuts;beie. (0s tratien oom feamen eee 402,000,000 595,800,000 698,300,000 
Tobaecopib: << se wigs ne eens er 29,020,000 137,361,000 92,991,000 
Potatoes (sweet), bu... .....- 1,960,000 1,625,000 5,781,000 
Ficlys FORE) ss) eos) Metuciarcl each ie 528,000 610,000 731,000 
Oats cbussmruscmccmicm iisarem sta suremtsats 14,688,000 10,296,000 13,509,000 
Wheatibuia. alcaene ete) secu t 2,318,000 1,794,000 2,162,000 
Beaches, b0.0 10 br sia as wien aoc) 2,496,000 3,975,000 4,114,000 
Pecans, (iby tin 2) wees Se 0 atv cue 40,300,000 51,500,000 29,443,000 
Potatoes, Wish, buses) eta) ts) 5) ota ede 456,000 483,000 1,217,000 
Lespedeza (seed), Ib... ...... 5,700,000 6,400,000 9,270,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Manufacturing.—The U.S. bureau of labour statistics estimated that 
there were 301,200 persons employed in manufacturing in Georgia in 
June 1952, compared with 300,400 in June 1951. Salaries and wages 
received by persons employed in manufacturing in Georgia in 1950 
amounted to $638,809,000. A value of $1,227,442,000 was added by 


Table Il._—Principal Industries of Georgia 


Value added by manufacture 
Industry 1950 1949 1947 
Textile mill products. . . 2... ees 424,356,000 314,589,000 398,023,000 
Food and kindred products. . . . . 145,472,000 142,215,000 133,448,000 
Lumber and products, except furniture . 123,454,000 80,039,000 88,466,000 
Paper and allied products. . . ... 96,633,000 77,313,000 54,207,000 
Chemicals and allied products . .. » 74,761,000 51,211,000 77,043,000 
Stone, clay and glass products . .. . 34,045,000 28,272,000 26,651,000 


manufacture in 1950 compared with $1,001,242,000 in 1949 and $r,ors,- 
999,000 in 1947. (GM Mie Jae (C2) 
Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in Georgia in 1949 and 1950, listing all items whose 
value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. Georgia 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Georgia, 1949-1950 


(Short tons) 
1949 1950 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Boritesnis csihsinelts 5 oO 6 50,000 $ 465,000 2 2 
le Gp. oo a Oto ane 1,983,000 16,653,000 2,325,000 $20,938,000 
eter ob oo 5 etna 256,000 693,000 226,000 677,000 
Sand and gravel. . . . ~~ 984,000 758,000 1,212,000 937,000 
SEE of 4 Owmec oo ap 0 Zilseyolovo) 8,428,000 6,145,000 11,917,000 
ilo ayo ne 6 a 6 ei icies 49,000 580,000 71,000 774,000 
Other minerals. . . . - « « ee 7,931,000 rae Hen 

MOtcilsmouaitel temic oben rerne $35,508,000 $44,157,000 


ranks second among the states in the production of bauxite and mica, 
and third in clays and barite, and stands 32nd in value of output, with 
0.37% of the U.S. total. 


Georgia Warm Springs Foundation: see Societirs aNp 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


2 Studies of recent history and reflec- 
German Literature. tions of contemporary human experi- 


ence took the foreground among the 1952 publications. A slow 
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process was gaining ground toward reaching conclusive judg- 
ments about the crisis of the modern world and, especially, 
about the German aspects of war, revolution and dictatorship. 

Toward this end, two comprehensive analyses of World War 
II were written by officers of the former German general staff. 
Kurt von Tippelskirch, in Geschichte des Zweiten Weltkriegs 
(Athenaeumverlag, Bonn) presented the history of the war in 
the style of a precise report, which, nonetheless, permitted in- 
sight into the personal engagement and the responsible criticism 
of a highly qualified expert. Walter Gorlitz’ Der Zweite Welt- 
krieg (Steingriibenverlag, Stuttgart, 2 vol.) was the work of an 
equally objective historian, but it was more passionately writ- 
ten and considered more deeply the political preconditions of 
the war. These authors concurred in their documented con- 
demnation of Adolf Hitler’s fateful interference with strategy 
and left no doubt about their rejection of his political system. 

Legislation concerned with Germany’s contribution to west- 
ern defense formed the centre of political discussions during 
the year. The documents concerning it were ably edited by the 
Institut fur Staatslehre und Politik of the University of Mainz 
in Der Kampf um den Wehrbeitrag (Isarverlag, Munich). The 
debate about the question of which type of soldier should be 
the aim of future military education in Germany was intelli- 
gently stimulated by Werner Picht’s Vem Wesen des Krieges 
(Vorwerk Verlag, Stuttgart) which dealt with the transforma- 
tions demanded of the military by modern society, warfare and 
ethics. Experts joined in composing Europa und die Deutschen 
Flichtlinge (Institut fur Oeffentliche Angelegenheiten, Frank- 
furt), a book of essays and documents concerning the social, 
psychological and economic problems of reintegrating the Ger- 
man expellees into the western world. 

Books revealing moral and intellectual success in evaluating 
personal experience were leading the efforts at taking a new 
fundamental orientation. An outstanding contribution was the 
report of Hans Gollwitzer, Und Fiuhren wohin Du nicht willst 
(Kaiser Verlag, Munich). This Protestant minister related his 
experiences as a prisoner of war in the U.S.S.R., from which he 
returned only in 1950. Together with Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s 
religious and ethical thought in Besinnung (Kaiser Verlag, 
Munich), it was the most constructive Protestant contribution 
of the year’s literature. Among German Catholic writers, Ro- 
mano Guardini, in his academic speech Verantwortung (Koesel 
Verlag, Munich), took up the problem of German anti-Semitism 
as a continuing challenge to the courage of facing the truth and 
of taking responsibility. Giselher Wirsing, in Schritt aus dem 
Nichts (Diederichs, Diisseldorf), presented a diagnosis of the 
time, which revealed a serious reckoning with the past. The sit- 
uation of Germany in world affairs was briefly but intelligently 
discussed by Wilhelm Wolfgang Schiitz, the former London cor- 
respondent of the Neue Zuericher Zeitung, in Deutschland am 
Rande Zweier Welten (Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, Stuttgart). 

The autobiographical element prevailed even among achieve- 
ments of literary merit. Peter Bamm, a surgeon, turned his 
report about a unit of the medical corps into brilliant and con- 
vincing literature setting forth the idea of humanity and the 
meaning of the service to it (Die Unsichtbare Flagge, Koesel, 
Verlag, Munich). Werner Bergengruen’s novel Der Letzte Ritt- 
meister (Nymphenburger Verlagshandlung, Munich) was the 
sensitive and thoughtful portrait of the noble soldier of a by- 
gone era. As in his novel on the power of powerless men, Die 
Macht der Ohnmichtigen (Hegner, Cologne), Edzard Schaper, 
in his new book Hinter den Linien, contrasted. with the support 
of personal experience, man’s religious capabilities and the forces 
unleashed and controlled by oppression and terror. Gertrud von 
LeFort supplemented her literary work with a collection of 
autobiographical and critical essays, Aufzeichnungen und Erin- 
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nerungen (Benziger, Cologne). Leonhard Frank published a 
autobiographical novel, Links wo das Herz ist (Nymphenburge 
Varlagshandlung, Munich), the epilogue of a half century o 
revolutionary passion, hope and deception, presented with sim 
plicity and with an almost ironical Biedermeier touch. Kar 
Kraus, the eminent Viennese critic, never published himsel 
what, in 1933, he wrote about the third reich, with the excep 
tion of the one sentence “Nothing comes to my mind abou 
Hitler.” The book explaining this satirical statement came ou 
during 1952 under the title Die Dritte Walpurgisnacht (Koesel 
Munich). 

Philosophic thought was still dominated by the contrast be} 
tween the positions of Martin Heidegger and Nicolai Hartmann 
The latter’s work was brought to completion by the publication 
of his book on teleological thought, Teleologisches Denken (d 
Gruyter, Berlin), a critical analysis of metaphysics. A Catholi 
priest, Gustav A. Wetter, contributed an indispensable history 
of the intellectual bases of soviet policy, Der Dialektische 
Materialismus (Herder, Freiburg). The minutely documenteg¢ 
work traced the development of soviet thought to 1951 ang 
ended with a thorough and, in some points, surprising comparil 
son of Thomism and dialectic materialism. On the borderling 
between philosophy, psychiatry and sociology, the neurologis) 
Wilhelm Kiitemeyer presented a cultural diagnosis of presenti 
day Europe, Die Krankheit Europas (Suhrkamp, Frankfurt) 
This concern about the critical state of modern man ane 
society was most evident from the discussions about the role o¥ 
art in the modern world. It was in this spirit of the conscious} 
ness of crisis that the art historian G. F. Hartlaub probed int 
the domain of magic and superstition in a book of essays, Da 
Unerklarliche (Koehler, Stuttgart). The republication of Erns 
von Lasaulx, Philosophie der Geschichte (Oldenbourg, Munich] 
made accessible the book, in response to which Jacob Burck 
hardt conceived his criticism of culture in Force and Freedon\ 

The interest in Hugo von Hofmannsthal was supported b} 
the continued publication of his collected works (Fisches 
Frankfurt), that in Rudolf Borchardt by a volume of essays} 
Villa (Suhrkamp, Frankfurt) and a selection of poetry (Ben 
Schwabe, Basle). The complete edition of the letters exchangeif 
between Richard Strauss and Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Briej} 
wechsel (Atlantis, Ziirich) gave a valuable understanding aj 
the modern theatre and was also a testimony of the uniq | 
relationship between an outstanding composer and a great poel 
Hofmannsthal’s scenario for the Strauss opera, Danae (Kise 
Frankfurt), was published simultaneously with the performana} 
of the opera at the Salzburg festivals. Hofmannsthal’s concert} 
of the plot had been the source of inspiration for Wolf v 
Niebelschiitz in his novel Der Blaue Kammerherr (Suhrkamy 
Frankfurt), a work of poésie pure, which, written with brilliarif/ 
sophistication, reflected through the ironical distance of rocod 
society and mythological play the human concern in a worl 
of disorder, ambition and self-delusion. The lyrical poems ct 
Karl Krolow, Die Zeichen der Welt (Deutsche Verlagsanstall 
Stuttgart), gave evidence of a genuine talent. Hans Egal 
Holthusen pursued the road of T. S. Eliot in his new book cf 
verse Labyrinthische Jahre (Piper, Munich). Friedrich Geodl 
Jiinger published a book of prosody, Rhythmus und Sprache tal) 
deutschen Gedicht (Klett, Stuttgart), in which he re-examine 
constructively the problems of the lyrical form. The same at 
thor proved himself a master of a simple and transparent naj 
rative prose by a book of short stories, Die Pfauen (Hanse} 
Verlag, Munich). Ernst Wilhelm Eschmann’s Alkestis (Heliop 
lis Verlag, Tiibingen) revealed its author as a dramatist in hj] 
own right, who was able to integrate modern experience a 
language with the classical topic. Two newcomers among nove 
ists deserve serious attention: the Swiss Elisabeth Aman, wk 


| 


jcame out with a novel, Das Vermdchtnis, and a short story, 
‘Manuel und das Médchen (Hermann Rinn, Munich), and 
| George Munk because of his novel Am Lebendigen Wasser (In- 
_[Selverlag, Wiesbaden). Both of these authors combined the best 
‘Yaeritage of German prose with a thoughtful awareness of the 
joredicaments of 20th-century man. 

In literary scholarship Friedrich Sengle presented a compre- 
oensive re-evaluation of Wieland (Metzler, Stuttgart), which 
ne followed up with a criticism of the German historical drama, 
Das Deutsche Geschichtsdrama (Metzler, Stuttgart). The his- 
jtory of German literature from the origins to the present was 
{treated by a co-operative work, Annalen der Deutschen Literatur 
“W(Metzler, Stuttgart), edited by Heinz Otto Burger and supple- 
“Wmented by comparative chronological tables. Theodor W. 
; Adorno’s Versuch tiber Wagner (Suhrkamp, Frankfurt) was a 
‘criticism significant beyond its subject, the historical position 
‘of Richard Wagner, because of its way of approach, which com- 
‘bined musicological and literary interpretation with modern 
‘Hegelian dialectic. The boundaries between established disci- 
“plines were broken in a different way, although not less success- 
fully, by the art historian Hubert Schrade in Gétter und 
\ Menschen Homers (Kohlhammer, Stuttgart). Otto H. Forster 
“ioffered in Entfaltung und Zerfall (Seemann, Cologne) a cul- 
‘tural interpretation of German art. It was a constructive con- 
ijitribution to the debate which Sedlmayr’s Verlust der Mitte had 
\pstarted out and it indicated possibilities of overcoming historical 
‘relativism by an intelligently comprehensive approach. to the 
historical subject. In his Humanitas (Glock und Lutz, Nurem- 
Wiberg) Erich Przywara presented an embracing and thorough 
i criticism of the humanistic movements of thought which shaped 
withe 2oth-century German mind. Literaturmetaphysik and Die 
}\ Plakatwelt (Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, Stuttgart), Max Bense’s 
essays on literary criticism and modern literary problems, took 
issue, from the viewpoint of an existentialist philosopher, with 
1 the transformation of thought and letters in modern techno- 
logical society. 

i The Hamburg edition of Goethe, Goethes Werke (Christian 
i) Wegner, Hamburg, 14 vol.) was almost completed. Edited by 
4) Erich Trunz, it was distinguished by the inclusion of excellent 
i comments, of well selected bibliographies, and of Goethe’s own 
} statements about his works. Josef Nadler’s edition of Hamanns 
| Werke (Herder, Vienna), of which three of six volumes were 
published, made available hitherto unknown writings. Hermann 
Hesse, Gesammelte Dichtungen (Suhrkamp, Frankfurt) included 
all of the author’s literary work to 1950. 

! A broad scholarly undertaking, Orbis Academicus (Karl Alber 
Verlag, Freiburg), was devoted to the history of the problems of 
_ knowledge. They were presented by documents with intercon- 
| necting analyses. The organization of the series was guided by 
the aim of furthering interdisciplinary connections, general edu- 
cation and competent scholarly progress. The volumes published 
included Geschichtswissenschaft by Fritz Wagner, Soziologie by 
. Helmut Schoeck, Evolution by Walter Zimmermann and Die 
. Ostkirche by Ernst Benz. To the historian of art and culture, 
the Reallexikon der Deutschen Kunstgeschichte (Metzler, Stutt- 
| gart) offered an encyclopaedic source of information which was 
reliable and stimulating. A new edition of Brockhaus encyclo- 
paedia, Der Grosse Brockhaus (Wiesbaden), started out with 
volume 1 in 1952. (Ar. B.) 


A country of central Europe, Germany is bounded 
Germany. north by the North sea, Denmark and the Baltic 
- sea, east by Poland, south by Czechoslovakia, Austria and 
Switzerland and west by France, Luxembourg, Belgium and the 
Netherlands. From 1949 Germany was partitioned into two 
states with a special provisional regime for Berlin (q.v.). Areas 


REBUILDING IN GERMANY continued at an active rate in 1952, with indus- 
trial architecture showing U.S. influences. Above, the new administration 
building of an electric power company in a Frankfurt suburb 


and populations of the two states and Berlin are as shown in the 
table. 


Area Population 
(sq.mi.) (1939 census)* (1950 census)* 
German Federal Republicf. . . . . « « 94,738 39,350,121 47,695,672 
German Democratic Republic ..... 41,379 lop Zales 17,313,734t 
VnliGy wove th Ou th Of ovo” Oo Olo 4) ce 344 4,338,756 3,336,475 
Utell Goo.o oo o fo 5 oO GG 136,461 58,846,000 68,345,881§ 


*Within the 1945 boundaries. {Excluding the Saar (q.v.) {1946 census. 
§1951 est.: 70,000,000. 


Language: German, with small admixture of Lusatian (260,- 
ooo in the Kottbus-Bautzen area), Polish (150,000, mainly in 
Westphalia) and Danish (120,000). Religion: (1938 est.) Prot- 
estant 62.7%, Roman Catholic 32.5%, Jewish 0.7%, other 
4.1%; (1950 census, Federal Republic only) Protestant 50.7%, 
Roman Catholic 45.2%. 

German Federal Republic——Chief cities (with population of 
more than 200,000, 1950 census): Bonn (cap. 115,394); Ham- 
burg (1,605,606) ; Munich (831,937); Essen (605,411) ; Cologne 
(594,941); Frankfurt-on-Main (532,037); Dortmund (507,- 
349); Diisseldorf (500,516); Stuttgart (497,677); Bremen 
(444,549); Hanover (444,296); Duisburg (410,783); Wup- 
pertal (363,224); Nuremberg (362,459); Gelsenkirchen (315,- 
460); Bochum (289,804); Kiel (254,449); Mannheim (245,- 
634); Liibeck (238,276); Brunswick (223,760); Wiesbaden 
(220,741); Oberhausen (202,808). President of the republic, 
Theodor Heuss; federal chancellor, Konrad Adenauer (q.v.). 
Allied high commissioners in 1952: British, Sir Ivone Kirkpat- 
rick; French, André Francois-Poncet; U.S., John J. McCloy 
and (from Aug. 1) Walter J. Donnelly. 

German Democratic Republic.— Capital, Berlin-Pankow. 
Chief cities (1946 census): Leipzig (607,655); Dresden (467,- 
966); Chemnitz (250,188); Magdeburg (236,326); Halle (222,- 
505). President of the republic, Wilhelm Pieck; premier, Otto 
Grotewohl. Chairman of the Soviet Control commission in 
1952, Army Gen. Vasili Ivanovich Chuikov. 

History.—During 1952, in spite of much propaganda, ex- 
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changes of notes between the western powers and the U.S.S.R., 
and proposals and counterproposals from Democratic and Fed- 
eral Germany, the possibility of reunification of Germany 
seemed to have receded. 

The Exchange of Notes—On March to the Soviet govern- 
ment sent identical notes to the U.S., British and French govern- 
ments urging immediate four-power talks to draw up a draft 
peace treaty with Germany. The notes outlined the principles 
upon which a peace treaty with Germany should be based. The 
most important terms were: (1) Germany should be restored as 
a single, independent, peace-loving state with its eastern frontier 
on the Oder-Neisse line; (2) Germany should undertake not to 
enter into any coalitions or military alliances; (3) Germany 
should be permitted to have its national armed forces (land, air 
and naval) necessary for the country’s defense. 

The three western governments, after consultation with the 
German Federal government, replied on March 25. They in- 
sisted that the conclusion of a peace treaty with a reunited Ger- 
many required the formation of an all-German government 
expressing the will of the German people; such a government 
could “only be set up on the basis of free elections in the Fed- 
eral Republic, the Soviet zone and Berlin”; such elections could 
be held only in circumstances which safeguarded the national 
and individual liberties of the German pecple. In order to ascer- 
tain whether the first essential conditions existed, a U.N. com- 
mission had been appointed to carry out a simultaneous investi- 
gation in the Federal Republic and in the Soviet zone; the three 
western governments would be glad to learn what facilities were 
afforded in the Soviet zone to enable the commission to carry 
out its task. 

On April 1o the Soviet government rejected the proposal that 
the U.N. commission should verify the existence of conditions 
for the holding of all-German elections; it proposed instead 
that the question of all-German elections should be studied by 
a commission consisting of representatives of the four occupy- 
ing powers. 

On May 13 the three western powers declared that they were 
ready to begin negotiations on German unity, the election of a 
free all-German government and the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with that government when understanding had been reached on 
the scope of the negotiations and the fundamental problems to 
be examined. The three governments insisted on the necessity of 
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holding free elections in all parts of Germany and again asked ! 
the Soviet government to make practical and precise proposals | 
for an impartial commission of investigation. | 

On May 25, on the eve of the signature of a series of con-}) 
tractual agreements between the three western powers and the} 
German Federal government, the Soviet government, ignoring 
the main point of the Allied notes of March 25 and May 13, 
presented a lengthy denunciation of the contractual arrange-}) 
ments to be signed at Bonn, describing them as paving the way}; 
for the restoration of “aggressive western German militarism” | 
and drawing the German people “into the preparation of a new | 
war.” However, the Soviet government again proposed an im-| 
mediate four-power meeting on the German question. 

On July to the three western powers proposed that there 


tions existed. 

On Aug. 23 the Soviet government asked for a four-power!| 
conference to be called “not later than October” to discuss (1) 
the preparation of a German peace treaty; (2) the formation} 
of an all-German government; (3) the holding of all-German) 
elections; (4) the time limit for the withdrawal of occupation} 
forces from Germany. 

On Sept. 23 the western powers insisted on the need for free! 
all-German elections before the negotiation of a peace settle- 
ment and formation of an all-German government. The reply 
renewed the proposal for an early four-power meeting “to dis-. 
cuss the composition, functions and authority of an impartial} 
commission of investigation with a view to creating the condi-} 
tions necessary for free elections.” 

On Sept. 19 a deputation of five members from the Volks- 
kammer presented to Hermann Ehlers, speaker of the bundestag, 
the Democratic Republic’s newest proposals, a joint commission 
with equal representation from both republics, which should 
prepare plans for reunification, and an agenda for the future} 
peace treaty conference on Germany. The deputation, which re- 
ceived a hostile reception from the public in Bonn, was allowed } 
to remain only 48 hours in the Federal Republic and was told] 
that the bundestag reply would be delivered later. 

German Federal Republic.—Between the western democracies 
and the Federal Republic, great progress toward closer under- 
standing was made during 1952. The general contract, signed} 
at Bonn on May 26, and the agreement on German participation 
in the European Defense Community (E.D.C.), signed the fol-. 
lowing day in Paris, when ratified would make the Federal Re-| 
public an equal partner in the western world and enable it to} 
contribute to the defense of freedom. 

Ratification of the general contract and the E.D.C. agreement | 
was strongly opposed by the Social Democrats, who at their an-| 
nual congress at Dortmund (Sept. 24-28) declared that they 
would seek revision of these treaties if they came to power; they. 
stressed that reunification of Germany should be the first. 
aim of the Federal Republic’s foreign policy. 

Through the European Coal and Steel Community, in force) 
from July 25, Allied restrictions on German heavy industry 
were removed and the International Ruhr authority ceased to. 
function. As to the participation of the Federal Republic in. 
European defense, details as to the size and equipment of a fu-| 
ture German contingent were settled by the North Atlantic. 
Treaty organization (NATO) council at Lisbon on Feb. 26: the 
Federal Republic was granted 12 divisions for defense. 

The future status of the Saar played an important role in. 
both the international and internal discussions. Whether that | 


Mpititory was to retain its existing status until a peace treaty 
jas signed, or be returned to Germany or be “Europeanized”’ 
i) as still to be settled. (See Saar.) 
i, In the financial field, the London conference on German debts 
iaded (Aug. 8) with the Federal Republic agreeing to pay 
lid\4,300,000,000 DM. (6,000,000,000 DM. prewar obligations, 
}),500,000,000 DM. interest charges and 6,800,000,000 DM. 
jostwar debts). Settlement was hailed in western Germany as a 
i gnificant advance toward the Federal Republic re- entering the 
qjfaternational money market and as freeing the way for much- 
weeded international loans for industry. 
|, Elections for the new southwest state (Land) of Wiirttem- 
jerg- -Baden (March g) resulted in a government of Socialists 
er D.), Free Democrats or Liberals (D.V.P.) and Refugee 
a (B.H.E.), even though the Christian Democratic union 
C.D.U.) was the leading single party (34% of votes). Reinhold * 
j\feier became premier, and by this arrangement of parties the 
‘federal government coalition lost its majority in the bundesrat 
x federal senate. Elections in Hesse (May 4) increased the So- 
z Democratic hold over that state. 
| 


i, After a seven-day debate, the Lastemausgleich (sharing bur- 
fens of war and postwar losses) legislation was passed on May 
(6. Proceeds of a levy on personal property, shares or other 
Assets would be used to compensate persons who had lost pos- 
jiessions during and after World War II. The levy would be paid 
ver a period of 30 years and was calculated to yield about 
J,150,000,000 DM. annually. Total claims exceeded 60,000,- 
)00,000 DM. 

i Another much-debated law, the Betriebsverfassungsgesetz, 
Po established works councils and regulated the participation 
jf workers’ representatives on controlling boards of certain 
Basic industries (coal, iron and steel) was approved by the 
\pundestag by 195 to 140 votes (July 19). 

i The biggest event in the political field was the death of 
i<urt Schumacher, chairman of the S.P.D. His successor, Erich 
§llenhauer, was elected at the party conference at Dortmund by 
1357 out of 363 votes. 

| The neo-Nazi S.R.P. (Sozialistische Reichspartei) dissolved 
l,tself (Sept. 12) following interminable internal bickerings and 
jafter the federal government a few months earlier had peti- 
itioned the supreme court to declare it illegal. Whether the 
}S.R.P. had disbanded or merely gone underground was uncertain. 
f Alcide de Gasperi, premier and foreign minister of Italy, 
jofficially visited Bonn as guest of the federal government (Sept. 
421-23). 

| Economically the year registered great advances. Following 
{the coming into force of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
jmunity, nearly all restrictions on Ruhr production ceased to 
}operate, though the International Ruhr authority would not be 
| dissolved until Feb. ro, 1953. For the first nine months of the 
'year, German coal production totalled 91,640,000 tons (88,350,- 
ooo tons in the same period of 1951). In July steel production 
| was 1,378,000 tons, the highest since 1938. It was expected 
‘that steel production in 1954 would exceed that of 1937 (17,- 
800,000 tons). 

The breakup of the industrial cartels, according to the 
‘Allied High commission law No. 27 (May 1950), was almost 
‘completed. The Krupp combine, for instance, which after losses 
| through bombing and dismantling was estimated to have a value 
“of 297,000,000 DM., was “decentralized into a number of sepa- 
rate projects. The present owner, Alfred Krupp, was awarded 
£30,000,000 compensation for losses of property and would also 
retain holdings in many enterprises. By 1952 the German mark 
had become one of the “hardest” currencies, as a result of in- 
creased production, foreign trade balance, European Recovery 
program aid and hard work. In the European Payments union, 


where 


FRENCH FOREIGN MINISTER Robert Schuman speaking at Bonn, Ger., 
a contract was drawn up in May 1952 amounting to a virtual war settlement 
between west Germany and the three major Allied powers, England, France and 
the U.S. 


the Federal Republic was in August a leading creditor with a 
surplus of $405,800,000. Since 1945 the government had spent 
28,000,000,000 DM. in aiding refugees and homeless persons. 

German Democratic Republic_—The Soviet-occupied zone of 
Germany became more isolated from western influences during 
1952, making it increasingly difficult to obtain reliable in- 
formation regarding developments there, especially as most of 
the official reports were propaganda. At the same time, how- 
ever, great efforts were being made to persuade the Federal 
Republic to reject U.S. policy, which, it was said, would an- 
nihilate Germany, and accept “German” policy, which would 
save it. 

Relations between the German Democratic government and 
the eastern bloc of states controlled from Moscow continued to 
become closer. Klement Gottwald, president of Czechoslovakia, 
revisited Wilhelm Pieck, president of the German Democratic 
Republic (March to-12). 

During May the Democratic Republic announced several 
measures which aimed to secure greater isolation from the west. 
Interzonal permits were from May 17 to be issued only by the 
Volkspolizei, zonal borders were to be more rigidly controlled 
because of “spies” and “saboteurs,” and entry of west Germans 
and west Berl‘ners into the Soviet zone was to be regulated by 
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INCREASED NUMBER OF GERMAN ships anchored at Heligoland after that 
North sea island was returned to west German sovereignty March 1, 1952. 
Heligoland had been used as an R.A.F. practice bombing target since World War 
11 (note the rubble at left) 


a new special pass. Telephone communications between west and 
east Berlin were cut on May 27, and a no man’s land of 3.1 mi. 
was created along the whole extent of the western frontier of 
the German Democratic Republic. 

The formation of a German people’s army had been proceed- 
ing for some time, but an excuse for speeding up the process 
came when it was obvious that the general contract and the 
E.D.C. agreement between the Federal Republic and the western 
powers would be concluded. On May 1 Pieck announced the cre- 
ation of a defense force if the Bonn agreement was signed; on 
June 18 the volkskammer approved a resolution for the estab- 
lishment of a national army; on Sept. 16 it was officially an- 
nounced that recruitment started. Because of lack of success, 
the ministry of the interior ordered on Sept. 26 that from each 
Kreis (district) 5% of the population must join the new force. 
It was expected that by the end of 1952 the Democratic Repub- 
lic would have 12 divisions totalling 180,000 men, and double 
that number by 1954. One of the results of these new measures 
was that from July to September 43,200 Germans escaped to 
west Berlin and the Federal Republic. 

A labour service under the title “Service for Germany” was 
approved on July 24 for 17-year-old youths of both sexes. They 
would receive uniforms, food and lodging and 1 OM. a day as 
pocket money. 

A Soviet system of administration was introduced into the 
Democratic Republic on July 23 when instead of the former 
five Lander (states) there were created 14 new Bezirke (prov- 
inces), each containing 15 to 16 Kreise (districts). The new 
move was intended to remove historical divisions and to give 
more power to Communist officials. 

The policy of sovietization, which continued in both industry 
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and agriculture, had also been applied most determinedly i 
cultural matters. Simultaneously, the negative side of thi 
policy (viz., exclusion of all western cultural influences) wah 
carried still further. In August permits were refused for 5,00# 
east German Protestant clergy and laymen to attend the Worl 
Lutheran congress at Hanover. A special synod of the Eva 
gelical Church met in east Berlin (Aug. 12) to discuss the abs 
normal situation, which included the German Democratic aul 
thorities’ refusal to allow theological students trained in westers 
institutions to hold pastorates in eastern Germany, plans ta 
close theological faculties in eastern universities and the witht 
holding of financial grants to churches on the least excuse. 

Revision of the whole system of justice, particularly of thy 
criminal law, announced in October, brought the Democrati) 
Republic into line in matters of justice with the system applied 
‘in the U.S.S.R. Henceforth, any judge could be dismissed by 


would be replaced by collective judgments. \| 

On Feb. 8 the volkskammer approved the economic plan fof 
1952, whereby industrial production would be increased ba 
13.7% over the previous year; in agriculture production was t| 
be increased by 10%. Employment in industry would increas, 
by 154,000. The report on 1951 production stated that the plaj 
was not everywhere fulfilled, and that there was a lack of ray 
materials and of electricity supplies. 

According to reports of the ministry for all-German affair 
in the Federal Republic, the U.S.S.R. took from current pre 
duction in the Democratic Republic reparations to the value a 
2,500,000,000 OM. (1 DM.=4.7 OM.) 

In the prisons and concentration camps of the Democratic Ré} 
public there were about 200,000 Germans, according to estimate} 
published at Bonn on Sept. 26. (See also EUROPEAN UNIO 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS.) (J. E. Wi.) 

Education.— German Federal Republic—Schools (May 1950): eld 
mentary 28,779, pupils 6,314,452, teachers 130,618; higher elementar 
579, pupils 196,067, teachers 6,011; secondary 1,488, pupils 620,48: 
teachers 28,872; universities 16, students 74,258, professors and lecture 
3,450; Roman Catholic theological and philosophical faculties 12, st 
dents 3,400; technical colleges 7, students 22,810. The Free university | 
western Berlin had 2,000 students in 1951. 

German Democratic Republic—wniverstties 5, students (1948) 12,26 
teaching staff 671. In addition there was the University of Berlin wit} 
in 1948, 5,634 students and 157 professors and lecturers. 

Finance and Banking.—German Federal Republic—Budget (1951-4 
est.) revenue 17,738,000,000 DM., expenditure 18,357,000,000 DM! 
National income (1951) 90,100,000,000 DM. Bank deposits (May 1952 
9,430,000,000 DM. Currency circulation (June 1952) 9,440,000,000 DMI 
Monetary unit: deutschemark; official exchange rate (Nov. 1951): £1= 
11.76 DM.; U.S. $1=4.20 DM. 

German Democratic Republic—Budget (1950 est.) balanced at 1 
500,000,000 OM.; (1951 est.) revenue 21,751,000,000 OM., expenditu: 
25,488,000,000 OM. Currency circulation (Dec. 1951) 3,331,000,0 
OM. Although theoretically at par with the western mark, the free exchan# 
rate in Berlin was (Nov. 1952): 1 DM.=4.70 OM. 

Foreign Trade.—German Federal Republic—(1951) Imports 14,67% 
000,000 DM.; exports 14,536,000,000 DM. Main sources of impor# 
(1951): U.S. 18%; the Netherlands 7%; France 5%; Sweden 5%: UE 
3%. Main destination of exports (1951): the Netherlands 10%: Fran 
8%; Belgium-Luxembourg 7%; Sweden 7%; U.S. 7%: Switzerlarf 
6%; U.K. 6%. Main imports (1951): cereals 12%; raw cotton 8 Iah 
coal and gasoline 7%. Main exports (1951): machinery and vehiclif 
27%; coal and coke 11%. 

German Democratic Republic—Imports and exports were togethif 
estimated at 700,000,000 OM. in 1949 and 1,200,000,000 OM. in 195) 
Nine-tenths of exports were taken by the Soviet Union and the peopl 
democracies (Soviet Union 50%; Poland 23%; Czechoslovakia 10% 
85% of imports were supplied by the U.S.S.R. and its satellites. 

Transport and Communications.—Railways (Dec. 1951): German Feder 
Republic 19,086 mi.; German Democratic Republic 8,942 mi. Railwa} 
traffic (German Federal Republic, monthly average, 1951): passenges 
miles 1,490,400,000; freight ton-miles 2,850,000,000; freight carrié 
21,440,000 tons. Roads (Dec. 1950): German Federal Republic 79,25] 
mi. including 1,333 mi. of Autobahn; German Democratic Republic 3 
093 mi, Motor vehicles licensed (German Federal Republic, Dec. 1950 | 
2,155,355, including 987,583 motorcycles. Shipping (July 1951) 1,037,73 
gross registered tons. Cargo in western German ports in external tra 
(monthly average, June 1952): loaded 879,000 metric tons, unloade 
1,980,000 metric tons. Telephones (Jan. 1951): German Federal RK 
public 2,393,013; German Democratic Republic 332,200. Radio recei’ 
ing sets (1950): German Federal Republic, 7,730,000. 
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Agriculture-—Main crops (metric tons): German Federal Republic— 
Wheat (1951) 2,949,000; rye (1951) 3,034,000; barley (1952) 1,680,- 
» 000; oats (1952) 2,600,000; potatoes (1952) 24,103,000. German 
‘ Democratic Republic—Wheat (1950) 815,000; rye (1950) 2,130,000; 
| barley (1950) 515,000; oats, including mixed grains (1950) 1,140,000; 
jf potatoes (1951) 11,160,000. Livestock: German Federal Republic —(1951) 
}cattle 11,453,000; pigs 12,054,000; goats 1,347,000; sheep 2,048,000; 
j| horses 1,570,000; poultry 50,676,000; turkeys 416,000; geese 2,419,000; 

ducks 902,000. German Democratic Republic—(1950) cattle 3,615,000; 
} PISS 5,705,000; goats 1,644,000; sheep 1,085,000; horses 772,000; poultry 
|| 19,902,000. 

Production—(Metric tons): German Federal Republic—(1951) milk 
147,288,000 hl.; butter 276,000; meat 1,344,000; sugar, raw 1,059,000. 
) German Democratic Republic—Milk (1949) 2,358,000; butter (1949) 
| 64,000; meat (1949) 419,000; sugar, raw (1950) 833,000, (1951) 771,- 
ooo. 
| Industry.— German Federal Republic—Persons employed (Sept. 1951) 
ah 14,884,500; unemployed (Aug. 1952) 1,107,000. Index of industrial pro- 
duction (1948=100), 182 in 1950, 218 in 1951 and 217 in July 1952. 
i. Production (metric tons, 1951): coal 118,920,000; lignite 83,124,000; 
dj electricity 51,360,000,000 kw.hr.; gas 10,752,000,000 cu.m.; crude oil 
| 1,368,000; iron ore (25% metal) 12,924,000; pig iron 10,692,000; steel 
) ingots and castings 13,500,000; copper 141,000; lead 77,000; zinc 141,- 
| C00; aluminum 74,000; cement 12,204,000; building bricks, 4,608,000,- 
000; motor cars 267,360; commercial vehicles 96,000; cotton yarn 324,- 
000; woven cotton fabrics 217,000; wool yarn 92,000; rayon filament 
j) yarn 54,000; rayon staple fibre 128,000. German Democratic Republic -— 
/Coal production (1951) ¢. 2,500,000 metric tons; crude steel, 1,548,000 
tons; lignite, ¢. 100,000,000 tons. 


|) G.1. Bill of Rights: sce Vererans ADMINISTRATION CUES.) 
i Gibraltar A British fortress colony, Gibraltar is situated on 
* a peninsula from the southwest coast of Spain at 
the western entrance to the Mediterranean. Area: 2.12 sq.mi. 
‘(including reclamation). Population, excluding armed forces: 
(2951 census) 22,848. Language: Spanish (50% also speak Eng- 
lish). Religion: mainly Roman Catholic. Governors (1952): 
Gen. Sir Kenneth Anderson and (from May 9) Lieut. Gen. 
y Sir Gordon MacMillan. 
} History.—An income tax ordinance was enacted in April 1952 
‘f and the tax would be collected in 1953 for the first time. Eco- 
‘/ nomic conditions continued to be satisfactory, with an increase 
} in the manufacture of tobacco and in the volume of shipping 
using the port. The Louto high school for girls was reopened 
in September after the interior of the building had been com- 
' pletely redesigned and modernized. A new junior school was 
4 also opened at Grand Parade. The 4o0-yr.-old King’s chapel, 
| the shrine of all the corps and regiments that took part in the 
_ capture and subsequent sieges of the rock, had been damaged by 
| the explosion of the ammunition ship “Bedenham” in 1951. It 
{ had now been restored and was reopened by the new year, and 
} in February the governor unveiled two new stained glass win- 


dows. (K. G. B.) 


Education.— Schools (Dec. 1951): infant 18 (1,964 
pupils), secondary 5 (1,127 pupils). 
! Finance and Trade.—-Currency: pound sterling with local notes. Budget 
%* (1952 est.): revenue £879,127; expenditure £922,950. Foreign trade 
W (1951): imports £6,150,000; exports £838,000. 
See H. W. Howes, The Gibraltarian (Colombo, 1952). 


primary and 


i Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony: see Pactric IsLanps, 
|, BRITISH. 

« Girl Scouts: see SocieTIEs AND AssoctraTions, U.S. 

| Glands: see ENDocrINOLOocyY. 


Gl In 1952 the United States glass industry continued 
ih ass. the prosperity of 1951, with no major changes in vol- 
| ume of the principal lines of manufacture. The value of prod- 
‘ ucts for the year was expected to reach at least $1,250,000,000, 
_ of which approximately one-third was in bottles and containers, 
» one-fourth in flat glass, and one-fourth in pressed and blown 
glassware, leaving one-sixth for all other items. 

The greatest expansion during the year took place in the man- 
| ufacture of fibre glass. The opening of patents to licence by 
the chief producer enabled a number of companies to enter this 
field. The applications of glass fibres to new uses went on at 
a remarkable rate. In fine fibres, glass has strength comparable 
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with that of steel. Therefore, when glass fibres are suitably 
bonded by other materials that prevent the scratching that de- 
stroys the strength of the glass, a number of products of tre- 
mendous strength and high utility can be developed. Body 
armour for soldiers, structural parts, boxes, twine and paper 
may be mentioned as examples. 

Research on glass extended more and more into its fine struc- 
ture. Attention was directed to the size, character and bonding 
relationships of its component atoms. Thus the specific prop- 
erties of various compositions could be explained or predicted 
more surely and accurately than by the empirical study of oxide 
relationships, which was the method employed in former years. 

The glass division of the American Ceramic society continued 
its growth and activity. Because of the large number of scien- 
tific papers, mainly from the glass division, the society estab- 
lished a basic science division, where researches of scientific 
rather than of direct technological interest were reported. Pat- 
ents dealing with glass were issued at the usual steady rate. 

International co-operation in glass research continued under 
the leadership of the International Commission for Glass, which 
held its annual meeting in London and Sheffield, Eng., during 
July. 

European developments of interest centred upon electrical 
glassmelting, which had attained a high degree of success. Elec- 
tric glass furnaces began to appear in the U.S. wherever hydro- 
electric power made the method economical. In other areas 
electric melting or heating was applied to special glasses. (See 
also CERAMIC PRODUCTS.) (GEReS>) 


Glidin Seventeen countries were represented at the World 
g. Soaring Championship contest at the Four Winds air- 
port, Madrid, Sp., June 30 to July 13, 1952: Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, England, Finland, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, South Africa, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland and the United States. P. A. Wills of Eng- 
land, flying a Sky, won the title of world champion. Second 
place went to G. Pierre of France, flying a CM 8-15. Third 
place was earned by R. C. Forbes of England, flying a Sky. 

In the United States, the 19th National Soaring contest was 
held at Grand Prairie, Tex., Aug. 12-30. Richard Johnson, fly- 
ing the RJ 5, set a world speed record of 53.8 m.p.h. for a tri- 
angular course and also earned the title of national champion. 
William Coverdale established a new distance and return record 
of 268 mi. in a Schweizer 1-23 sailplane. 

During the year several records were established. In France 
two world duration records were set: 53 hr. 4 min. in a CM-7 
two-place sailplane by A. Carraz and G. Branswick on Feb. 4, 
and 56 hr. 15 min. in an Air-100 sailplane by C. Atger on April 
2. In the United States, a new two-place altitude world record of 
46,000 ft. and an altitude gain of 36,000 ft. was made by L. 
Edgar and H. Klieford on March 29 in a Pratt Read sailplane. 
A feminine world two-place distance record to a predetermined 
goal of about 172 mi. was set by B. Woodward and A. Saudek 
on July rr in a Pratt Read sailplane. 

An Australian national distance record of 259 mi. was set by 
K. Colyer on Dec. 25, 1951, in an Olympia sailplane, and a goal 
and return record of 126 mi. by M. Waghorn in an Olympia 
sailplane. 

Several new sailplanes were designed and built during the 
year: in Poland a canard type sailplane, the I.S.-5 Kaczka, and 
a two-place sailplane, the SZD-9 Bocian; in France the Fauvel 
A.V. 36, a tailless sailplane; in Denmark a two-place sailplane, 
the Polyt III; and in Germany, the Spatz, a single-place sail- 
plane for advanced soaring training flights. 

A new source of atmospheric energy for soaring was revealed 
by Joachim Kuettner of the air force Cambridge Research cen- 
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tre in a paper entitled, “Soaring on Traveling Waves in the Jet 
Stream,” given at the technical meetings of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences. (3, Six.) 


G ld The large net purchases of gold by the United States 
0 * that characterized international gold movements from 
July 1951 through March 1952 had subsided by mid-1952, as 
appears from Table I. Furthermore, while the bulk of United 
States purchases from July 1951 through March 1952 came 
from the United Kingdom, the banker of the sterling area, those 
effected from April through June 1952 originated mainly in 
Latin America. 

Largely as a result of these net gold purchases of foreign gold, 
the monetary gold stock of the United States increased from 
$21,872,000,000 in June 1951 to $23,533,000,000 in June 1952; 
it stood at $23,526,000,000 in Sept. 1952. Other countries (ex- 
cluding the U.S.S.R.) experienced an aggregate decline in their 
monetary gold stocks from $12,400,000,000 in June 1951 to 
$10,670,000,000 in June 1952. Including the gold holdings of 
the International Monetary fund, of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements and of the European Payments union, the 
world’s monetary gold reserves (excluding the U.S.S.R.) 
amounted in June 1952 to $36,130,000,000, as against $35,930,- 
000,000 a year previously. In June 1952 the United States held 
65% of the world monetary gold stock, as against 61% in June 
1951. 

A comparison between the increase in the total official gold 
reserves of countries outside the U.S.S.R. and the volume of 
gold production in these countries indicates that $235,000,000 
worth of gold went into industrial uses or private hoards or was 
otherwise unaccounted for during the first half of 1952, as 
against nearly $400,000,000 during the second half of 1951. Com- 
plementing this change, world monetary gold reserves (exclud- 
ing the U.S.S.R.), which during the second half of 1951 increased 
by only $20,000,000, the lowest increment for any postwar half- 
year period, went up by about $180,000,000 between January 
and June 1952. Table II outlines these developments. 

The slowing down in the disappearance of newly mined gold 
into private hoards in the first half of 1952 seemed to reflect 
principally a decline in demand, which in turn appeared to be 
largely attributable to an abatement of inflationary pressure in 
large parts of the world. Gold prices in terms of local currencies, 
especially those in the far east and continental western Europe, 
moved generally downward; the price at which gold was traded 


Table |.—United States Net Gold Purchases from Other Countries 


(In millions of dollars; negative figures indicate net sales by the United States) 


United Kingdom Conti- Asia All 
and overseas nental Lotin ond other 
Total sterlingarea Europe* America Oceania countriest 

4G) ay Wad os cle 193 642 — 250 —148 — 52 2 
NOSSO Rrra eee —1,725  —1,007 — 364 172 35 147 
TO Silt Sey each ter fis 75 522 — 177 —126 — 50 — 94 
1951, Jan—June . . — 932 — 467 — 217 ~—164 — 21 — 63 
July—-Dec.. . . 1,007 989 40 38 — 29 — 31 
1952, Jan.—March. . $57; 524 32 4 Ey 53 a 
April-June. . 106 Pe _— 94 — 2 7 


*Almost entirely western European countries, 
tincluding Canada. 
Note: For more detailed and more recent data, see the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


Table Il.—Estimated Supply of Newly Mined Gold and Gold 
Released from Central Reserves fo Premium Markets 
(In millions of dollars; rounded figures; U.S.S.R. excluded) 
1950 1951 1952 


Gold production . . . . 2. 2 « eee Fellelke sete 420s A304 OM Al Samar 5 
Less: Increases in official holdings. . . « « O60 oo BHO 90 110 20 180 


Computed absorption into industry, arts and professions 

dndinto privateihoards: 3 20. % + «0 + «so 100 340 300 395 235 
Less: Estimated absorption into industry, arts and pro- 

fessions in reporting countries* 


Estimated absorption into private hoards ...... — 240 na. na. na. 


*Estimated on the basis of data compiled in the 1950 Annual Report of the director of 
the United States mint. 
n.a. Not available. 


Table IIl.— World Production of Gold (Refinery Production) 
(In thousands of fine ounces) 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
United States . . « 929 1,462 2,165 2,025 L922 2,289 
Canad ulema cents 2,697 2,833 3,070 3,530 4,124 4,431 
Mexico. . . « « « 419 421 465 368 406 408 
Central America . « 244 240 239 260 286 304 
South America. . . 1,276 1,194 982 943 1,100 1,060 
ietelo yo oo 8 3 168 132 172 ais ood nee 
Belgian C Com o 341 331 301 
Gold Coast: ae 475 587 558 672 677 6802 
Southern Rhodesia . 568 545 520 514 528 Sit 
South Africa. . « - 12,225 11,927 11,200 11,584 1 1,705 11,664 
Australians «lense 657 824 938 886 889 850 
Total (est.) . . . 26,100 27,600 28,900 29,800 30,800 31,600 33,50 


directly for United States dollars in various markets outside th 
United States reportedly fell from $39 per fine ounce in Ja 
1952 (it had stood at $44 in Jan. 1951) to $37 in April; fro 
May through September 1952 it fluctuated around $37.50. 


See M. A. Kriz, “The Price of Gold,” Essays in International Financ 
No. 15 (July 1952). (M. A. K.) 


major producing Canes as reported by the U.S. bureau ql 
mines. World totals are uncertain, however, since only estimate 
were available for the U.S.S.R. | 

United States——Domestic mine output declined in 1951 in at 
the important producing states, with the year’s total 18% les] 
than that of 1950. The decline continued into 1952, the total 
for the first seven months of the year being 1,020,614 oz. al 
12% less than in the corresponding period of 1951. | 

Canada.—Gold production in Canada declined slightly if 
1951, to 4,328,931 0z., against 4,448,396 oz. in 1950. 

Union of South icica: —There had been only minor fluctual 
tions in the gold output of South Africa in the post-World W 
II years; small declines were reported, from 11,663,713 02. ij 
1950 to 11,516,450 Oz. in 1951 and 5,831,976 oz. in the first hall] 
of 1952. (See also EXCHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGE RATES; 
MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND Prices.) (G. A. Ro.) 


Gold Coast: see Britis West AFRICA. 


Golf The golfing year of 1952 began with the newly adopte 
rules for the game going into effect on Jan. 1. The codj 
had previously been agreed upon by representatives of t | 
United States Golf association and the Royal and Ancient cat 
of St. Andrews, Scot., with a view toward standardizing regul. 
tions for world-wide observance. The stymie was relegated t 
oblivion by this move, along with other changes. 
In international competition for the Curtis cup, the biennia 
contests between women golfers of the United States and Grea 
Britain, the British side won for the first time since the cup wa 
offered in 1932, by 5 and 4, at Muirfield, Scot. The America 
remained to play in the women’s British championship at Troor 
but Moira Paterson of Glasgow won this title when she defeated 
Frances Stephens of Liverpool, 1 up, 38 holes, in the final. Th) 
men’s British amateur crown, however, remained in the hand 
of a United States player as Harvie Ward of Tarboro, N.C| 
succeeded Richard Chapman of Pinehurst, N.C., as champion 
Ward defeated a fellow countryman, Frank Siancien of To 
ledo, O., 6 and 5, in the deciding match at Prestwick, Scot. 

The British open, however, went again to Bobby Locke, th 
South African professional. Locke in winning for the third tim 
in four years scored 287 at St. Anne’s on the Sea, Eng. , leading 
22-year-old Peter Thomson of Australia who totalled 288, whil J 
the Irishman, Fred Daly, who set a record 67 in the openin; 
round, Anished third at 289. Willie Goggin was the first U. 
player at 208. 

A new international series began at Seattle, Wash., for thy 
Americas cup in which amateur teams from the Uniced States 
Canada and Mexico participated. The United States representa, 
tives included Charles Coe, captain, Frank Stranahan, Harvil 
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Ward, Ken Venturi, Sam Ur- 
zetta, Joe Gagliardi and Wil- 
vjam Campbell, and they tri- 
tamphed with a point score of 
jc2, Canada being next with ro 
jwhile the Mexicans tallied 5 
jooints. The next meeting was 
‘o be held in 1954 in Canada. 
Following these cup matches, 
(he U.S. national amateur cham- 
joionship was held at the same 
ite—the Seattle Golf club 
course. There Jack Westland of 
iverett, Wash., became the old- 
st player ever to win the 
championship. At the age of 47 
Vestland, who had been a final- 
ist also in 1931, emerged as vic- 
or in the all-match play event 
yy turning back Al Mengert of 
jjpokane, Wash., 23 years old, 
yy 3 and 2 in the final. 

The women’s U.S. national 
mateur championship was also 
ield in the northwest, the scene 
veing the Waverley Country 
‘lub, Portland, Ore. The winner was Mrs. Jacqueline Pung, 29- 
dvear-old Honolulu department store clerk and mother of two 
(irls. Mrs. Pung triumphed against Shirley McFedters, 21-year- 
jld Long Beach, Calif., student at the University of California 
ut Los Angeles. Although she contemplated retiring from tour- 
imament competition, Mrs. Pung announced after defeating Miss 
VicFedters, 2 and 1, for the title, that she would return for the 
‘953 tourney at Providence, R.I. She became the first woman 
jrom Hawaii to annex the trophy. Dorothy Kirby of Atlanta, 
xa., the 1951 champion, was medallist with a 76, but lost in the 
#second round to Edean Anderson of Helena, Mont., the holder 
vf the Canadian championship. 

'/ A new United States open champion was crowned at Dallas, 
ifex., as Ben Hogan made an unsuccessful attempt to win his 
‘jourth open championship. Julius Boros, 32-year-old profes- 
Honal from Bridgeport, Conn., and Mid Pines club, Southern 
ines, N.C., won at the Northwood Country club with a 72-hole 
jotal of 281. Ed (Porky) Oliver finished second with 285, while 
sdogan, after being the leader at the end of 36 holes and in 
econd place behind Boros at the completion of 54 holes, ap- 
peared to tire on the last round in the 96° heat and placed third 
swith a score of 286. 

Boros continued a successful year by later winning the 
ifworld’s” championship at Chicago’s Tam O’Shanter course, 
ivaining the $25,000 purse after a play-off with Cary Middlecoff, 
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“oros emerged as the year’s leading money winner among the 
professionals, totalling more than $37,000, while Middlecoff 
ollowed with an approximate aggregate of $31,000. 

# In the Professional Golfers association championship at Louis- 
ville, Ky., in which neither Hogan nor Boros competed, the lat- 
¢er declining an invitation as a nonmember of the organization, 
3. J. Harrison was the medallist with a score of 136 at the Big 
4pring course. Jim Turnesa of Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., youngest 
‘professional of the famed family of golfing brothers, defeated 
Melvin (Chick) Harbert of Detroit, 1 up in the 36-hole final, 
itapturing the last hole for the decision. 

Sam Snead succeeded Ben Hogan as Masters champion, win- 
hing at Augusta, Ga., after he and Hogan tied at the end of 
hree rounds. Snead’s winning margin was 286, Jack Burke, Jr., 


os j ee oe ee 

GOLF FANS forming separate galleries around Ben Hogan (left centre) and 
Sam Snead (rear) after they nosed out all other contenders in the final round 
of the Masters tournament held at Augusta, Ga., in April 1952 


being second with 290 while Hogan finished in a four-way tie 
for seventh, along with Boros, at 293. 

Other season highlights were: Frank Stranahan’s victory in 
the western amateur; Chet Sanok’s becoming the first amateur 
to win the metropolitan open; Johnny Palmer’s feat in winning 
the Canadian open with a record 263; and the triumph of Louise 
Suggs in the women’s national open at Philadelphia’s Bala 
course. (L. A. WN.) 


Gonorrhcea: see VENEREAL DISEASES. 


Government Departments and Bureaus, U. S. 


The principal departments and bureaus of the U.S. government, 
and their chief executive officers as of Oct. 1, 1952, were: 


Department or Bureau Name Post 


Department of State. « « « + « « *Acheson, Dean G. Secretary 
Bruce, David K. E. Under-Sec'y 
Bohlen, Charles E. Counselor 
Hickerson, John D. Asst. Sec'y 
Miller, Edward G., Jr. Asst. Sec'y 
Perkins, George W. Asst. Sec’y 
Allison, John M, Asst. Sec'y 
Byroade, Henry A. Asst. Sec’y 
Thorp, Willard L. Asst. Sec'y 
Sargeant, Howland H. Asst. Sec'y 
Brown, Ben H., Jr. Acting Asst. Sec’y 

Department of the Treasury « « « « *Snyder, John W. Secretary 
Foley, Edward H., Jr. Under-Sec'y 


Office of the Comptroller of the 
CurrenGyiisttet sea orem sy ie es 
Office of the Treasurer of the U.S. 
Bureau of Customs . . »« «+ + « & 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. . . « 
Bureau of Narcotics. . . » «+ + 


Delano, Preston Comptroller 
Clark, Mrs. Georgia Neese Treasurer 
Dow, Frank Commissioner 
Dunlap, John B. Commissioner 
Anslinger, Harry J. Commissioner 


Bureau of the Mint. . . . . . ~ Ross, Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Director 
U.S. Savings Bonds Division. . . . Predmore, Merrill L. Acting Nat'l Director 
PUS;Godst UGG) se uel te ls! vemel O'Neill, Merlin, Vice-Adm. Commandant 
Department of Defense... ..- - *Lovett, Robert A. Secretary 
Joint Chiefs of Staff ...-.- *Bradley, Omar N., Gen. 
of the Army Chairman 
*Collins, J. Lawton, Gen. 
*Fechteler, William M., 
Adm. 
*Vandenberg, Hoyt S., Gen. 
Armed Forces Policy Council . . . *Lovett, Robert A. Chairman 
Munitions Board . . 6 + + + + + Small, John D. Chairman 
Research and Development Board. Whitman, Walter G. Chairman 
Military Liaison Committee to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. . . LeBaron, Robert Chairman 
Department of the Army. . . . » *Pace, Frank, Jr. Secretary 
Johnson, Earl D. Under-Sec'y 
Chiefiof:Stafhiewniw <ltenccre © *Collins, J. Lawton, Gen. Chief 
Women's Army Corps Hallaren, Mary A., Col. Director 
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Department or Bureau Name Post Department or Bureau Name Post 
Department of the Navy. . . « -*Kimball, Dan A. Secretary *Federal Security Agency. . « « « Ewing, Oscar R. cra 
Whitehair, Francis P. Under-Sec'y U.S. Office of Education. . « « McGrath, Earl J. ‘ommissioner 
Chief of Naval Operations. . .*Fechteler, William M., F U.S. Public Health Service . . . Scheele, Leonard A, Surgeon General 
Acct Chiat fon W. B f Adm. Chief *Social Security Administration. . Altmeyer, pad tf +r Some sila: 
sst. Chief for Women, Bureau o' An A . Crawford, Charles W. ‘ommissioner 
Naval Personnel . « + « « Hancock, Joy B., Capt. Asst. Chief for Women Biegler aus r i? 
*U.S. Marine Corps . « « 6 « » eae Lemuel C., Jr., fe noes Rena kitcraate Soot ERS care none Bircciar 
Women Marines. .« + « + Towle, Katherine A., Col. Director *Federal Trade Commission. « « « Mead, James M. Chairman 
Department of the Air Force . . *Finletter, Thomas K. Secretary ; General Accounting Office. . . + Warren, Lindsay C. Comptroller General 
Gilpatric, Roswell L. Under-Sec'y General Services Administration. . Larson, Jess Administrator 
Chief of Stoff. . . - es ary anaee ere as Gen. chet Public Buildings Service . . . « Reynolds, W. E. Commissioner 
Women in the Air Force . elie elly, Mary Jo, Col. irector NaianaltAcchivesandiRecords 
' Service. . . . + + + + « + Grover, Wayne C. Archivist 
NS i b ry 
Peper oe uae: keep ae vor ime rbaties ony pen Federal Supply Service . . . « Mack, Clifton E. Commissioner 
*Federal Bureau of Investigation - « Hoover, J. Edgar Director Emergency Procurement Service . Walsh, A. J. Commissioner 
Bureau of Prisons. . - . « Bennett, James V. Director Government Printing Office . . . Deviny, John J. Public Printer 
Immigration and Naturalization Housing and Home Finance Agency. Foley, Raymond M. Administrator 
Service. - . » + « « +» « « «+ Mackey, Argyle R. Commissioner Federal Nationall Mort: 
; gage Association . . . . ~ Baughman, J. Stanley President 
*Post Office Department .. . . .*Donaldson, Jesse M. Postmaster Gen, Home Loan Bank Board . . . . Divers, William K. Ghatrman 
Federal Housing Administration . Greene, Walter L. Commissioner 
Department of the Interior. . . « .«*Chapman, Oscar L. Secretary Public Housing Administration . . Egan, John Taylor Commissioner 
Bureau of Land Management. . . irae csr peer Eoiamunity Eaciities-and Special 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. . - » Myer, Dillon S. ommissioner S y ae ¢ 
; ‘li ; tions, Division of . . . Seward, Pere F. Director 
Geological Survey . . . - + + « Wrather, William E. Director ers BEAL : ' A ae. 
Fish sed Wildlife Service - + » « Day, Albert M. Director Indian Claims Commission . . . . Witt, Edgar E. Chief Commissioner 
Bureau of Reclamation . . . ~ « Straus, Michael W. Commissioner “Interstate Commerce Commission. . Alldredge, J. Haden Chairman 
*National Park Service . . . . + Wirth, Conrad L. Director Library of Congress. . . . « « « Evans, Luther H. Librarian 
Bureau of Mines. ». « « © © « « peer, Jone a pesto National Advisory Committee for 
Office of Territories . . - Davis, James P, irector % hai 
Defense Electric Power Administration Fairman, James F. Administrator N ee 9 ie x + + + + Hunsaker, Jerome C. Chairman 
Defense Fisheries Administration . . Day, Albert M. Administrator ationa sobua Sison ones 
Defense Minerals Exploration Adminis- Planning Commission « Remon, John A. hairman 
tration. . . Mittendorf, C. O. Administrator *National Labor Relations Board . . Herzog, Paul M. Chairman 
Defense Solid Fuels ‘Administration. . Connor, Charles W. Administrator National Mediation Board. . . . O'Neill, Francis A., Jr. Chairman 
Petroleum Administration for Defense . Chapman, Oscar L. Administrator National Science Foundation . . . Waterman, Alan T. Director 
, Railroad Retirement Board. . . . Kennedy, William J. Chairman 
Department of Agriculture . . . . “Brannan, Charles F. Secretary *Reconstruction Finance Corporation. McDonald, Harry A. Administrator 
ai bergen paaeades Shaw?) Bal dminicirator *Securities and Exchange Commission Cook, Donald C. Chairman 
Bec cuchaamecteed ee Po igs *Selective Service System. . . . « Hershey,LewisB.,Maj.Gen. Director 
Industrial Chemistry. . . . . Hilbert, G. E. Chief “Smithsonian Institution. . . . . . Wetmore, Alexander Secretary 
Bureau of Animal Industry . . . Simms, Bennett T. Chief Tax Court of the United States. . . Kern, John W. Chief Judge 
Bureau of Dairy Industry. - Reed, O. E. Chief “Tennessee Valley Authority. . . . Clapp, Gordon R. Chairman 
se of pen ey and Plant hievieaneer's Chief U.S. Civil Service Commission. . . Ramspeck, Robert Chairman 
varantine . SUD Aes Sys Se : Fair Employment Board McCoy, W. Arthur Chairman 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and i ies ack i St bh CM i 
Home Economics . . + Stiebeling, Hazel K. Chief Loyalty Review Board. + «+ « « Bingham, Hiram Chairman 
Bureau of Plant industry, Soils and U.S. Tariff Commission . . . « « Ryder, Oscar B. Chairman 
Agricultural Engineering . . . Moseman, A. H. Chief “Veterans Administration . . . + Gray, Carl R., Jr. Administrator 
Office of Experiment Stations . . Trullinger, R. W. Chief War Claims Commission. . . « « Cleary, Daniel F. Craiman 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. . Wells, O. V. Chief 
Commodity Credit corp crane - + Geissler, G. F. President Executive Office of the President 
AS LA Car one hens et paepeatls Bureau of the Budget. . . . . . Lawton, Frederick J. Director 
‘a AO 0 8 y q . 4 . x s 
*Farmers Home Administration. . . Lasseter, Dillard B. Administrator Council of Economic Advisers . . . Keyserling, Leon H. Chairman : 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation Brainard, John W. Manager National Security Council, « « « « Lay, James.s., Jr: Executive Sec'y 
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| of the 54-vol. set entitled “Great Books of the Western World.”! 
About 20 years before, under the inspiration of John Erskine, 
Columbia college, Columbia, S.C., had instituted an “honours” 
course for undergraduates. Those who took this course read one 
“great book” a week for two years, beginning with Homer and 
ending with William James. Under the guidance of two instruc- 
jj\tors these books were discussed weekly in an evening class. Out 
| of this quiet beginning grew the Great Books movement. By 
1952, similar courses in modified form were being given in many 
| colleges; and there were about 2,000 adult Great Books classes 
} throughout the nation, some of which had been meeting regu- 
| larly for more than 20 years. 
The Great Books idea is based on two propositions, a negative 
| one and a positive one. The negative proposition is this: A good 
liberal education cannot be secured if the student is permitted 
) merely to follow his own changing whims, tastes and inclina- 
tions. The positive proposition is this: A good liberal education, 
}or at least its basis, can be secured by the lifelong reading 
| and study of those books in the western tradition which have, 


ee 


i insights and imaginative symbols. 

The set of Great Books is a natural outgrowth of the whole 
movement just described. It makes available to every household 
that can buy the set and is willing to tackle it seriously, the 
Great Conversation, as Robert M. Hutchins calls it, which is 
| really the history of western culture. Of this Great Conversa- 
tion we are the products; in this Great Conversation we can 

join. 
| First, a brief description of the set. The 54 volumes are 
bound in four different colours—yellow for works of imagina- 
i tion; blue for history, ethics, economics, politics and juris- 
prudence; green for the sciences and mathematics; and red for 
| philosophy and theology. They contain 25,000,000 words in 32,- 
ooo pages. They include three volumes of original material by 
the editors, and 443 separate works by 74 authors. There are no 
excerpts, except in the unavoidable cases of Aquinas, Kepler and 
( Fourier; 21 writers are represented by their complete authentic 


Contents: the complete works of Homer, Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, 
| Aristotle, Hippocrates, Euclid, Archimedes, Nicomachus, Lucre- 
tius, Marcus Aurelius, Virgil, Plotinus, Montaigne, Shakespeare, 
Harvey and Gilbert; the major works or the recognized master- 

pieces of Galen, Apollonius, Epictetus, Plutarch, Tacitus, 
| Ptolemy, Copernicus, Kepler, St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Dante, Chaucer, Machiavelli, Hobbes, Rabelais, Galileo, 
} Cervantes, Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Milton, Pascal, Newton, 
i Huygens, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Swift, Sterne, Fielding, Mon- 
tesquieu, Rousseau, Adam Smith, Gibbon, Kant, Mill, Boswell, 
| Lavoisier, Fourier, Faraday, Hegel, Goethe, Melville, Darwin, 
| Marx, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, William James and Freud; and the 
Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, the 
Constitution of the United States and the Federalist papers. 

How were these names selected? Is it proper to establish an 
immutable canon and to call these books and no others the Great 
Books? The only answer is this: if five hundred reasonable men, 
fully conversant with the history of western culture, were asked 
} to name the major works and authors who have determined the 
} course of that culture, there would be disagreement. But—the 
' disagreement would be a fringe disagreement. That is, they 
/ would agree as to about 90% of the above titles—and disagree 
* with respect to the balance. There must be some selection. This 
} set represents a fair and reasonable one. 


1“Great Books of the Western World’; Robert Maynard Hutchins, editor 
in chief; Mortimer J. Adler, associate editor; published by William Benton 
and Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., in collaboration with The University of 


Chicago; 54 vol., $249.50. 
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The value of “Great Books of the Western World” is greatly 
enhanced by three volumes that are the work of the editors. 

In volume one, entitled The Great Conversation, Hutchins ex- 
plains the educational principle behind the set and suggests 
ways—there are many—of using it. He points out that the 
basic ideas and imaginative symbols of our western tradition 
form the only common language we have; that only recently has 
a knowledge of this language begun to die out; that its current 
neglect is one reason for the confusion and babel in which we 
live. 

Hutchins’ phrase, “The Great Conversation,” is not an adver- 
tising slogan. It is shorthand for a reality. Homer and Tolstoy 
do talk to each other, having partially the same subject matter. 
Volumes two and three, called The Great Ideas, A Syntopicon of 
Great Books of the Western World, demonstrate this. The dem- 
onstration cost about $1,000,000. It involved 400,000 man-hours 
of reading and more than that of other labour by as many as 
100 scholars. Syntopicon means “a collection of topics.” It is 
a superindex to all the major ideas, notions, abstractions, 
visions, dogmas, truths (and errors), judgments and inspired 
guesses that have troubled the minds of the greatest intellects 
of our civilization for the last 3,000 years. In this Syntopicon, 
163,000 references to the Great Books (plus the Bible) are 
ranged under 3,000 topics which are in turn grouped under 102 
“Great Ideas,” each idea being introduced by an essay, the work 
of the Syntopicon’s editor, Mortimer J. Adler. Here is a basic 
invention that does for thought and imagination what the dic- 
tionary and encyclopedia do for words and facts. It proves that 
the Great Conversation exists, that the best minds of the past 
occupied themselves with the same persistent issues. 

In addition to the Syntopicon, there are numerous other 
reader-aids, including extensive bibliographies and brief biogra- 
phies of the 74 authors. 

The Great Books set marks the progress America has made in 
educational philosophy since the days of the good Charles W. 
Eliot and his bargain-counter theory of education. Here are no 
snippets, but whole works. Here are no minor utterances, only 
basic ones. Here is the material, not for a hurried 15 minutes 
a day, but for a lifetime of education. (Cu. FN.) 


Great Britain & Northern Ireland, 


United Kin dom of An independent kingdom in north- 

g * western Europe, the United King- 
dom comprises the main island of Great Britain, with numerous 
smaller islands off the English and Scottish coasts, and the six 
northeastern counties of Ireland. It is a constitutional monarchy, 
with a queen and parliament of two houses, the house of lords 
which on Nov. 12, 1952, consisted of 4 peers of the blood royal, 
803 hereditary peers (21 dukes, 27 marquesses, 135 earls, 98 
viscounts and 518 barons), 26 spiritual peers (2 archbishops and 
24 bishops), 16 Scottish representative peers, a number of Irish 
representative peers (in 1952, 5; vacancies no longer filled) and 
10 life peers who have held or hold high judicial office (2 of 
these were also hereditary peers); and the house of commons, 
numbering 625 members, elected by universal suffrage. Table I 


Table I|.—The United Kingdom 


Area Population 

Division (sq. mi.) (1951 census) (1931 census) 
Englandmteymicmes get ceuetcn tort) seme cat. 50,327 41,147,938 37,359,045 
Wales, including Monmouthshire. . « 8,016 2,596,986 2,593,332 
Scotlandire uence) a ssc e mk 30,411 5,095,969 4,842,980 
IslerofiManite ts) ut cs ave oe 221 55,213 49,308 
Channel Islands: oo 5 0, cs ee wes v fis) 102,770 93,205 
GreatsBritomniesetsas sce ee- te etter cs 89,050 48,998,876 44,957,870 

Northern Ireland (q.v.). . . . . - - 5,451 1,370,709 1,279,745* 
UnitediKingdom) 25% «4 » « 94,501 50,369,585 46,237,615 


*1937 census. 
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shows areas and populations of the component parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


Table Il.—Chief Towns of the United Kingdom 
(With population over 200,000) 


1951 1931 1951 1931 
census census census census 
London (greater), Nottingham, Eng. . 276,189 306,008 
ERG. 3 3 6 8,203,942 8,346,137 Kingston-upon- 


London (county Hull, Eng. . « « 313,649 299,068 
and city), Eng. . 4,397,003 3,348,336 Bradford, Eng. . . 298,692 292,394 
Birmingham, Eng. . 1,002,603 1,112,340 Newcastle-upon- 
Glasgow, Scot.. . 1,088,417 1,089,555 Tyne, Eng.. . . 286,255 291,723 
Liverpool, Eng. . . 856,072 789,532 Leicester, Eng. . . 257,718 285,061 
Manchester, Eng. . 766,311 703,175 Stoke-On-Trent, 
Sheffield, Eng. . . 518,257 512,834 Enger) teats 276,639 275,095 
Leeds, Eng. . . . 482,827 504,954 Coventry, Eng. . - 178,126 258,211 
Edinburgh, Scot. . 438,998 466,770 Cardiff, Wales. . 226,937 243,627 
Belfast, N. Ire. . . 438,086* 443,670 Portsmouth, Eng. . 252,421 233,464 
Bristol, Eng. . . . 403,948 442,281 Plymouth, Eng. . . 213,038 208,985 


*1937 census 


Language: English is almost universally spoken, but in Wales 
(according to the 1931 census) 3% of the population spoke 
Welsh only and 31% spoke both languages; in Scotland (1951 
census) 2,652 spoke Gaelic only and 91,630 spoke both lan- 
guages; in the Isle of Man 528 spoke English and Manx. Reli- 
gion: Church of England (nominal membership 15,000,000, 
effective 5,500,000); Roman Catholic Church (England, Wales, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland, c. 3,500,000); Presbyterian 
Established Church in Scotland (1,600,000 in 1949); Church in 
Wales (est. 250,000); Methodists (1,500,000 in 1949); Jews 
(c. 400,000). 

Queen, Elizabeth II (q.v.); prime minister in 1952, Winston 
Churchill (q.v.). 

History.—Political—At the beginning of 1952 the United 
Kingdom’s capacity to pull out of its financial troubles and 
at the same time to sustain its full rearmament effort was 
still in doubt, while the issue of denationalizing the iron and 
steel and road transport industries promised bitter politi- 
cal conflict. Suddenly, on Feb. 6, King George VI died. Politi- 
cal strife subsided and the British family were drawn together 
by shared grief for the loss of a fine king and a good man. 
The heir to the throne, Princess Elizabeth, was in Kenya with 
her husband, the duke of Edinburgh, at the beginning of a five- 
month tour to British East Africa, Ceylon, Australia and New 
Zealand. She flew home immediately, becoming queen shortly 
before her 26th birthday. Later in the year she proclaimed 
that the royal house would continue to be known as the House 
of Windsor, not Mountbatten, which would have been the case 
had precedent been observed. The date of the coronation was 
fixed for June 2, 1953. 

The accession of Queen Elizabeth II was hailed as an omen 
of another Elizabethan age of high achievement and national 
glory. Soon, however, the nation was to realize that,. while 
these hopes might remain as a spur, achievement was very close- 
ly bound up with the realities pressing upon all nations. The 
hard facts were that the United Kingdom had to play its part in 
western defense, the Korean war, the Malayan campaign against 
the Communists and, as the dominant partner in the sterling 
area, prevent the dollar gap from becoming wider. At the same 
time the social services and full employment had to be main- 
tained against the pressures of increasing prices and diminishing 
foreign markets. On all these issues the two great parties in 
the state, Conservative and Labour, were substantially in agree- 
ment. It is possible that the opposition would have given 
general assent to the budget and defense proposals had not 
internal conflict divided the Labour party, the left wing of 
which was dominated by Aneurin Bevan. This conflict came into 
the open during the defense debate in the house of commons on 
March s. Before the debate the parliamentary Labour party held 
a meeting as the result of which an official opposition amend- 
ment presented to the house expressed “no confidence in the 


“ 


capacity of Her Majesty’s present ministers” to carry out thy 
government’s defense program. The Bevanites within the part} 
had proposed a wider amendment, challenging the scope ani} 
priority of the whole rearmament program. This conflict betwee} 
the followers of Clement Attlee and Bevan was given plenty q} 
air on platform and in the press. The Bevanites contended th i 
the United Kingdom could not at the same time maintain its ex} 
ports and undertake the costs of its commitments to wester} 
defense, involving two years’ conscription and the turnover tH} 
armaments of a great part of the country’s engineering an, 
heavy industries. On Sept. 30, at the Labour party confereng 
at Morecambe, the Bevanites increased their strength on th 
national executive committee from 4 to 6 (out of a total of 271} 
The appearance of triumph came from the defeat of Herber| 
Morrison and Hugh Dalton. (See also POLITICAL | 
BRITISH.) 

R. A. Butler’s first budget gave more than it took from thi} 
people. It proposed certain income tax concessions and highe} 
family allowances and pensions, which would offset cuts i 
food subsidies; an excess profits levy, higher motor fuel duty 
flat-rate motor car and entertainments duties, the raising o 
the bank rate to 4%, and certain modifications of the purchas 
tax in favour of the consumer. Drastic reductions were made ( 


expenditure on school building programs because of steel shor 
ages and the priority given to house building. However, ed 
cation costs were £17,000,000 higher than in 1951. 

The government took steps to redeem its election promise tif 
build new homes at the rate of 300,000 a year. Harold Macmil] 
lan, minister for housing and local government, announced ij} 
January that the program would be freed immediately from artil 
ficial restrictions and expanded to the limit of available materiallf 
and labour. By midsummer it was clear that considerably mor 
than 200,000 houses would be built by the end of the year. 

The most contentious political issues were the government’ 
decision to denationalize the iron and steel and road transport 
industries, nationalized by the Labour government. In opposij 
tion, Churchill had warned the government that, if returned ti 
power, the Conservatives would reverse this legislation. Now 
Churchill’s government was warned by Herbert Morrison that i 
the Socialists won power they would again nationalize both i i 
dustries. Although there were precedents, these cat-and-mous} 
methods were widely criticized as constitutionally unhealthy. 

Churchill took an early opportunity to divest himself of hi 
office of minister of defense, and Field Marshal Viscount Alexi 
ander of Tunis (q.v.), governor general of Canada, took over of 
March 1. He was raised in the peerage to an earldom. 

The overseas trade position compelled modifications in th 
rearmament program by midsummer, when it was announce 
that more of the engineering industries would concentrate upo 
the export trade rather than on armaments. The United Statel 
helped by placing armament contracts in the United Kingdo 
thus giving these products the quality of exports. The decision ty 
exclude the United Kingdom from the Pacific defense discus} 
sions between the United States, Australia and New Zealand cre 
ated a bad impression. It was felt that the United Kingdom’s i 
terests in the far east, present as well as past, and the responsi. 
bility it had borne for so long for the defense of Australia ane 
New Zealand, apart from other reasons of common aims it 
world defense, entitled it to a place in these talks. 

Finance and Economics —There was common ground between 
the political parties on the financial problems and their causes 
The United Kingdom had moved from the position of universa: 
provider in manufactures to that of a trader having to mee} 
the fiercest competition. That it could hope to do only in the 
ranges of high-class goods. Attempts to close the dollar zal 
by restricting imports were successful. In the first half o- 


Right: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH arriving back in London from Kenya after 

learning of the death of her father on Feb. 6, 1952. On hand to meet her were (right 

‘ Ae Prime Minister Winston Churchill, Clement Attlee, Anthony Eden and Lord 
oolton 


Below: THREE BRITISH QUEENS at Westminster hall, London, w 
King George lay in state 


Below: THOUSANDS OF MOURNERS watching the funeral pro- 
cession as the body of George VI was taken to Paddington station 
for the final journey to Windsor castle. Sailors of the royal navy 
pulled a gun carriage bearing the casket; behind them was the 
queen’s coach, followed by the four royal dukes of England 
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1952 the United Kingdom had a surplus of £24,000,000 in its 
balance of payments, without reckoning U.S. defense aid; where- 
as at the same time, there had been in the second half ae IQ5I 
a deficit of £394,000,000. But, as Butler said on Oct. 9 at the 
Conservative party conference at Scarborough, there were many 
things still to be put right and 1953 would be tougher than 
1952. 

Causes for the gold and dollar deficit were stated by the 
treasury to be: (1) the fall in sterling area earnings in the 
dollar area, (2) heavy sterling area purchases in the dollar 
area and (3) sterling area heavy deficits with the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation countries. At the Com- 
monwealth Finance Ministers conference in London in January 
the main action decided was tighter credit to combat inflation; 
efforts to increase export earnings; import cuts; and long-term 
borrowing ‘“‘in some countries.” The November conference was 
concerned with trade between the commonwealth nations and 
the finding of an agreed policy for the sterling area. The United 
Kingdom was concerned to maintain if not to increase its com- 
monwealth trade, but it had great difficulty in doing this with 
Australia because of the adverse balance of payments there, and 
with Canada because the Canadian dollar was the world’s hard- 
est currency. 

Food and raw material prices began to rise early in the year. 
These led to higher wage demands with their consequent effect 
on costs of production. Butler announced emergency measures to 
save £150,000,000 in external expenditure (bringing the total for- 
eign exchange savings to £500,000,000 since the Conservative 
government came into power). The gold and dollar position im- 
proved so that the loss in the second quarter was less than 
$16,000,000. The reserves stood at $1,700,000,000 and Churchill 
claimed that by the end of the year the United Kingdom would 
be paying its way. However, a decline in government security 
prices set in at the end of September and upset the government’s 
financial policy, although it justified Churchill’s warning earlier 
in the year that the country’s prosperity rested on a trap door. 
It was expected that, when parliament reassembled, steps would 
be taken to reverse the credit inflation policy which had sus- 
tained government security prices in the summer. (See also 
Bupcet, NATIONAL; INTERNATIONAL TRADE.) 

Industry.—Production continued to expand, an exception be- 
ing the cotton industry, and the full employment policy was 
maintained. A total of 22,221,000 in civil employment was the 
highest ever. Coal output improved steadily and a total of 220,- 
000,000 tons for the year was expected. Steel production, which 
had receded in 1951 by 665,000 tons, recovered to the rate of 
about 16,500,000 tons a year. Industrial disputes tended to have 
a political purpose, but the Trades Union congress and the 
unions discouraged this and, indeed, gave general consent to 
Butler’s appeal for moderation in wage claims, which was sup- 
ported by Hugh Gaitskell, former Labour chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. 

Weekly wage increases for the first eight months were £2,338,- 
goo for 6,101,000 workers, compared with £3,713,000 for 
8,504,000 workers in the corresponding period of 1951. Included 
were increases for most civil servants at a cost of about 
£35,000,000 a year. The miners’ claim of 30 s. a week extra 
and the engineers’ for £2 a week were not settled. While the 
miners’ case went automatically to arbitration, the engineers 
refused arbitration and decided on a national ban on overtime 
and strict limitation of piecework in the engineering, ship- 
building and ship-repairing industries after Oct. 20. This af- 
fected 3,000,000 workers and was a threat to the rearmament 
program as well as to export trade. On Oct. 8, however, the 
leaders of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
union agreed to postpone indefinitely their ban after an assur- 


a 


“KICKING A CRIPPLED LION,” a 1952 cartoon by Costello of the Knick 
bocker News (Albany, N.Y.) 


ance from employers that pay negotiations with the union wou} 
open. 

The Ministry of Labour Gazette showed the index of wag 
rates in April to be 128 (June 1947=100); while the: reta 
prices index was 137 on Aug. 12 (June 17, 1947=100), a fall 
one point from the previous month. Average weekly earnings f 
all classes and ages of workers in April were £7 7s. 3d. comparé 
with £2. 13s. 3d. in Oct. 1938. (See also ATomMIc ENERGY; Coa 
EMPLOYMENT; LABOUR UNIONS; STRIKES; WAGES AND Hours 

Foreign Affairs —Anglo-American understanding remained tk 
basis of U.K. international policy. In January Churchill ay 
Eden visited the United States for talks with Pres. Harry 
Truman and Dean Acheson. Both countries reaffirmed their joi 
efforts toward “building up the strength of the free world? 
they agreed on maintenance of the U.S. bases in the Unit 
Kingdom; reaffirmed their peaceful intentions and efforts 
maintain peace; and gave full support to establishing the Eur} 
pean Defense Community and to promoting stability and peaci 
ful development in the middle east, where it was essential to s. 
up a middle east command. There were discussions on the sha 
ing of scarce materials, and it was agreed that the United Stat} 
would let the United Kingdom have 1,000,000 tons of steel 
1952, while the United Kingdom would make available to t] 
United States 55,100,000 Ib. of Canadian aluminum and 20,0¢ 
long tons of tin. The United Kingdom also transferred to t] 
United States 20,000 tons of rubber for strategic stock- -piling. | 

The United Kingdom ratified the Japanese Peace treaty, b 
the Labour party expressed fears of unfair competition wi 
British industries. This fear was found to be justified later 
the year when Japanese cotton competed with Lancashire g00) 
in Asia and west Africa. Lancashire called for an understandit 
between the U.S., Japanese and U.K. exporters and a thre 


i 
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nation conference on the matter was held in Buxton, Eng., in 
September—October. The U.S. and Japanese exporters stood for 
free unlimited competition against the British contention for the 
division of markets and no satisfactory arrangement was in 
sight. 

In Europe the United Kingdom found itself in an anomalous 
position vis-a-vis the Council of Europe and the six nations of 
the European Coal and Steel community. While the movement 
toward an integration of European states was largely inspired 


i, by the United Kingdom, the two main British parties agreed 


that it could not itself become a member of the federation or of 


if the coal and steel community, because of its unique position as 


centre of a world-wide commonwealth, an Atlantic power and a 
European power. It was, however, a member of the Council of 


| Europe. In September the coal and steel community decided to 
| work out plans for an European political community, taking the 


task out of the hands of the Council of Europe. The danger to 
the United Kingdom was that it might be isolated from Europe 
politically and economically while carrying so much of the bur- 


| den of Europe’s defense. Point was lent to this by the growing 
M influence of Germany in the European Coal and Steel com- 
munity. 


The failure to reach a decision in the Korean war was a con- 


i tinued irritation, but this was allayed somewhat by the visit of 


the minister of defense (Alexander) and the minister of state 


(Selwyn Lloyd) to the supreme commander’s headquarters. 


The Iranian oil position did not improve, although the Tru- 


-man-Churchill offer to Mohammed Mossadegh provided for 
arbitration, the lifting of certain financial restrictions and the 
‘immediate granting of $10,000,000 from the United States. The 


proposals were rejected. Previously, in July, the International 


Court of Justice at The Hague had decided that it was not com- 
petent to consider the British charge that Iran had violated 


international law in nationalizing the Anglo-Iranian Oil com- 
pany’s £500,000,000 Iranian properties. 

The only overt British reaction to the Egyptian constitutional 
crisis was a reaffirmation of the pledge of self-government and 
self-determination for the Sudan while offering to include Egypt 
as an equal partner in the middle east defense system. 

Anthony Eden visited Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia in Septem- 


ber. Tito was invited to visit Britain. These talks were regarded 


as of the first importance because they indicated the growing 
disposition of Tito’s Yugoslavia to work in harmony with the 


_ western world. (See also Ecypt; EuRoPEAN UNION; IRAN; 


Korean War; NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION ; UNITED 


| NaTIONS.) 


Commonwealth.—Australia’s decision in April to cut imports 
by £A500,000,000 to £A600,000,000 a year was a heavy blow 


A to British trade. Australia had a similar problem as the United 
_ Kingdom in trying to balance its payments. 


In Malaya the high commissioner, Sir Henry Gurney, had 


|, been assassinated in Oct. 1951 and was succeeded in Jan. 1952 
| by Gen. Sir Gerald Templer who intensified the campaign against 


the Communists in the Malayan federation. 

The plan for a Central African federation involving Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, initiated by the Labour 
government, was taken a step further by the holding of a Lon- 
don conference, but little progress was made toward allaying the 
fears of the coloured Africans of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land that their interests would not be maintained by federation. 
In the United Kingdom public feeling hardened against the 
apartheid policy of the South African government and that 
government’s claim for the incorporation of the British high 
commission territories in the union. (See also COMMONWEALTH 
or Nations and articles on the various member countries.) 

BreitocRaPpHy.—Economic Survey 1952 (London, April BOS 2) en CAG 
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Report on Economic Situation, prepared by General Council for the 
Margate Congress (Aug. 19, 1952); Jron and Steel (London, July 28, 
1952); Towards World Plenty, Labour Party pamphlet (July 1952); 
National Coal Board Report for 1951 (May 1952). CDRS Brey) 


Education.—(1951, unless otherwise stated) England and Wales: 
nursery schools and classes, pupils 82,076; primary schools 23,118, sec- 
ondary schools 5,016, total primary and secondary pupils 5,823,819; 
special schools (for physically or mentally handicapped children) 634, 
pupils 49,054; further education (mainly evening institutes) 11,439, 
pupils 54,360 full-time and 2,305,037 part-time; full-time teachers (all 
schools ) 224,069. Scotland: nursery schools and classes, pupils 4,412; 
primary schools 2,870, pupils 546,336, teachers 17,628; secondary schools 
909, pupils 232,897, teachers 12,976; special schools, pupils 10,351; fur- 
ther education (mainly continuation-class centres) 1,494, pupils 272,308 
(262,885 part-time, 9,423 full-time). Northern Ireland: nursery schools 
23 pupils 709; primary schools 1,629, pupils 192,736; secondary schools 
92, pupils 36,321; special schools, pupils 776. 

_ Universities (1951-52): England: 13, full-time students 59,814, teach- 
ing staff (1950-51) 5,439; Scotland: 4, students 15,267, teaching staff 
1,380; Wales: 1, students 4,874, teaching staff 568: Northern Ireland: 
1, students 2,277, teaching staff 356. University colleges (institutions with 
either limited or no power to confer degrees): England: 4, full-time stu- 
dents 3,815, teaching staff 438; Wales: 1, students 160, teaching staff 12. 


Finance and Banking.—Budget (actual 1951-52): revenue £4,433,400,- 
000, expenditure £4,053,700,000; (est. 1952-53) revenue £4,661,400,000, 
expenditure £4,230,600,000. National debt (Sept. 30, 1952) £26,129,000,- 
ooo. Currency circulation (Sept. 30, 1952) 4£1,445,700,000. Gold and 
dollar reserves of the sterling area (Sept. 30, 1952) U.S. $1,685,000,000. 
Exchange rate since Sept. 18, 1949, £1=U.S. $2.80. 


Foreign Trade.—Imports (1950) £2,608,200,000, (1951) £3,916,800,- 
000; exports including re-exports (1950) £2,256,000,000, (1951) £2,707,- 
100,000. Main sources of imports (1950); sterling area 38%, dollar area 
18.4%, nonsterling countries in the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation 25.2%. Main destinations of exports (1950): sterling area 
48%, dollar area 13%, nonsterling O.E.E.C. countries 25.2%. 


Transport and Communications.—Railways: Great Britain, total first 
track (all gauges, 1950) 19,500 mi.; Northern Ireland (1949) 1,035 mi. 
Passenger journeys originating (British railways, monthly average, 1951) 
103,000,000. Freight traffic originating (weekly average 1951) 5,100,000 
tons; net ton-miles 439,000,000. Roads (1950): Great Britain, 183,821 
mi. Motor vehicles licensed (Dec. 1951): 4,625,000, including 2,380,000 
cars; new registrations (1951) 413,916, including 137,316 cars. Air 
transport (U.K. air lines, all services, monthly averages, 1951): miles 
flown 4,472,000, passengers carried 117,600; passenger-miles 89,600,000; 
freight carried 2,617,000 short ton-miles; mail carried 1,450,000 short 
ton-miles, Shipping: merchant vessels on the U.K. register, 500 gross tons 
and over (Aug. 1952): nontankers 13,073, tankers 4,428. Shipping move- 
ment at U.K. ports (net registered tons, monthly average, 1951): entered 
with cargo, mail only 74,000, other 5,224,000; entered in ballast with 
passengers only 369,000, calling for bunker only 73,000, other 782.000. 
Number of private telephone stations (March 31, 1950): 5,171,491 
(approximately 70% with automatic dial). Radio receiving sets licensed 
(Aug. 1952): 11,208,000; television licences (Aug. 1952): 1,597,900. 


Agriculture and Fisheries—Production (long tons, 1952 est.): wheat 
2,216,000; barley 2,199,000; oats 2,595,000; rye 52,000; mixed corn 
813,000; potatoes 7,266,000; sugar 4,327,000. Livestock (June 1952): 
cattle 10,253,000; sheep 21,653,000; pigs 4,923,000; poultry 94,664,000. 

Fisheries (total catch, 1951): England and Wales, 700,100 long tons, 
worth £34,476,000; Scotland, 244,200 long tons, worth £10,858,000. This 
excludes shellfish but includes gray mullet and whitebait. 


Industry.— The number of industrial establishments with more than ten 
employees (April 1948) was 51,040. The total working population in 
1952 was 23,316,000 of whom 15,978,000 were men. There were 872,000 
in the armed forces, of whom 848,o00 were men. There were 415,000 
registered unemployed, compared with 188,000 a year before. 

Industrial production (1951): coal 222,180,000 long tons; gas 556,920,- 
000,000 cu.ft.; electricity 59,964,000,000 kw.hr.; iron ore (metal con- 
tent) 14,664,000 long tons; pig iron 9,497,000 long tons; crude steel 
15,638,000 long tons; tractors 140,210; motor cars 475,919; trucks 257,- 
964: steam locomotives 719; railway coaches 2,331; freight cars 41,447; 
aircraft (excluding military except for export) 527; shipbuilding (com- 
pleted merchant vessels, roo gross tons and over) 1,343; cotton woven 
cloth 2,199,000,000 yd.; woven wool fabrics 418,000,000 sq.yd.; rayon 
filament yarn 216,000,000 lb.; rayon staple fibre 167,000,000 Ib. 


Great Lakes Traffic: see CANALS AND INLAND WATERWAYS. 

Greece is a kingdom in the southern part of the 
Greece. Balkan peninsula. Area: 51,182 sq.mi. including the 
Dodecanese Islands (1,035 sq.mi.); the mainland accounts for 
41,328 sq.mi. and the Aegean islands, of which the largest is 
Crete (3,235 sq.mi.), for 9,854 sq.mi. Pop.: (1940 census, with- 
out the Dodecanese) 7,344,860; (1951 census) 7,631,124. Lan- 
guage (1940 census): Greek 6,794,309 (93%); Turkish (Turks 
and Turkish-speaking Greeks from Anatolia) 222,968; Mace- 
donian Slav 81,860; Vlach 57,263; Albanian 69,629; Bulgarian 
(Pomaks) 18,086, etc. Religion (1940 census): Greek Orthodox 
7,090,192 (96.5%); Roman Catholic 29,136; Gregorian (Arme- 
nian) 16,350; Moslem 134,722; Jewish 53,095 (reduced to 
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9,000). Chief towns (1951 census, municipal area only): Athens 
(cap., 559,250); Piraeus (184,980); Salonika or Thessaloniki 
(216,838); Patras (88,414); Volos (51,134); Larissa (43,163). 
Ruler, King Paul I; prime ministers in 1952: Gen. Nicholas 
Plastiras, Demetrios Kioussopoulos and after Nov. 19 Field 
Marshal Alexander Papagos. 

History.—The absence of any guerrilla warfare noted during 
1951 continued throughout 1952, but evidence of subversive 
underground activity came to light following the discovery of 
two secret hiding places in the outskirts of Athens containing 
radio transmitters and other apparatus. Police raids on these 
hiding places led to the arrest of 29 persons, including 8 women, 
who appeared before the Athens Permanent Military court in 
February. Their trial, lasting two weeks, culminated in the sen- 
tencing to death of 8 of the accused, including the ring leader 
Nicholas Beloyannis who had been sent from abroad by the 
Communist party, and of another 14 to various terms of im- 
prisonment. The Council of Grace allowed four of the appeals 
against the death sentence; the other four prisoners were 
executed on March 30. 

The Pacification bill, from which nearly 20,000 persons serv- 
ing prison sentences derived benefit, was ratified by parliament 
on March g. By virtue of this measure all death sentences 
passed before Oct. 31, 1951, were automatically commuted to 
imprisonment, and the release was authorized, under certain 
conditions, of persons serving sentences of 10 to 20 years’ 
imprisonment for crimes relating to the Communist rebellions, 
with the exception of espionage. 

The decision reached at the North Atlantic Treaty organiza- 
tion (NATO) conference at Ottawa, Ont., in Sept. 1951 to in- 
vite Greece and Turkey to adhere to the treaty came into effect 
in February in time for Greece to participate in the Lisbon con- 
ference as a full member. Panayotis Pipinelis, a diplomat and 
former foreign minister, was appointed permanent delegate to 
the NATO deputies’ council. 

On July 16 it was announced from SHAPE that the Southern 
Europe command would consist of two sectors, and that the 
Greek land forces would be included in the southeastern Euro- 
pean sector of this command, with headquarters at Smyrna, 
Turk., and an advance echelon at Salonika. During the year 
several NATO military leaders, including Gen. M. Ridgway and 
Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery, visited Greece and had 
conversations with Greek military chiefs. 

In September it was announced from Athens that the period 
of military service would be reduced to 24 mo. (in certain 
cases to 30 mo.). 

Foreign Affairs—The improvement in Graeco-Yugoslav rela- 
tions showed further steady progress during the year. A Greek 
parliament delegation comprising 18 deputies of all parties 
headed by the speaker of the chamber, Demetrios Gondikas, 
paid a visit to Yugoslavia in July. The visit was returned in 
August by a 14-member Yugoslav parliamentary delegation 
headed by the vice-president of the presidium of the Yugoslav 
People’s assembly, Moshe Pijade. A Yugoslav military mission 
also visited Greece in September ‘‘to establish contact with the 
leaders of the Greek armed forces in order to complete the 
atmosphere of friendship already existing in other spheres.” 
During the year two further groups of Greek children from 
among those abducted by the Greek Communist forces during 
the guerrilla war were repatriated from Yugoslavia with the co- 
operation of the International Red Cross. On Sept. 15 it was 
announced that Greece and Yugoslavia had decided to raise their 
respective legations in Belgrade and Athens to the status of 
embassies. 

In January Sophocles Venizelos, deputy premier and foreign 
minister, visited Ankara to discuss defense and other matters, 
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TWO GREEK WOMEN accused of espionage leaving an Athens courtroom under 
heavy guard during a recess in courtmartial proceedings early in 1952. They 
were among 29 defendants charged with sending secret information to agents 
of the Cominform 


and a Mixed Graeco-Turkish commission was set up to deak 
with questions of common interest. Adnan Menderes, the 
Turkish premier, and Fuat Koprilii, foreign minister, paid a 
official visit to Greece in April, and in June King Paul and 
Queen Frederika paid a state visit to Turkey, this being the 
first occasion on which a Greek sovereign had paid an official 
visit to that country. 

On July 26 a clash occurred between Greek and Bulgarian 
patrols on the disputed islet of Gamma in the Maritsa (Evros 
river near the point of junction of the Greek, Bulgarian andi 
Turkish frontiers. A U.N. Balkan commission observers’ tea 
investigated the incident on the spot and submitted a report td 
the U.N., placing responsibility for the incident on Bulgaria bu 
stressing the need for a delimitation of the Graeco-Bulgaria 
frontier on the Maritsa if fresh incidents of this kind, consti 
tuting a threat to Balkan peace, were to be avoided. 

Home Politics —The coalition government of National Pro4 
gressives (E.P.E.K.) and Liberals sworn in on Oct. 27, 1951] 
continued in office, despite its narrow majority. There was stead+ 
ily growing friction with the main opposition party, the Greeld 
Rally, led by Field Marshal Alexandros Papagos. On March 31] 
all the Greek Rally deputies withdrew from the chamber in pro 
test against an order of the day issued by Vice-Adm. pies | 
dros Sakellariou, minister of defense, which the Rally consid 
ered as reflecting on Field Marshal Papagos; although Sakella- 
riou had resigned from the government on March 28, the depu- 
ties did not return until April 15 after the offending order had 
been declared annulled by the prime minister. 

On March io General Plastiras was taken seriously ill wit 
cerebral thrombosis and delegated his powers to Venizelos be- 
fore leaving for France to undergo treatment. Although not 
fully cured, he had sufficiently recovered to return to Athens 
early in August and open a full-dress debate in the chamber on 
the government’s economy policy. The debate culminated or 
Aug. 22 in a vote of confidence for the government by 124 
votes to 118. Soon afterward the government introduced in par- 
liament a new electoral law restoring the majority system in 


| 


place of the proportional system hitherto in force. The new law 
was passed by a majority vote after a three-week debate and 
was signed by the king on Oct. 5. The government resigned 
Oct. 10. King Paul proclaimed new elections for Nov. 16 and 
jappointed Demetrios Kioussopoulos to head the government in 
the interim. Field Marshal Papagos and the Greek Rally won a 
{sweeping majority in the elections, capturing 239 of the 300 
{seats in the national assembly. (A. A. P.) 


)| Finance and Banking.—Budget (1951-52 actual) revenue dr. 5,879,000,- 
00,000; expenditure dr. 7,459,000,000,000; (1952-53 est.) revenue dr. 
',892,000,000,000, expenditure dr. 8,291,000,000,000. Currency circula- 
rion (Aug. 1952): dr. 2,181,813,000,000, Bank deposits (Aug. 1952): 
tr. 2,083,791,000,000. Monetary unit: drachma with an exchange rate 
ae of dr. 42,000 to the pound sterling and dr. 15,060 to the 
.S. dollar. 


Foreign Trade.—(1951): Imports dr. 5,974,000,000; exports dr. 1,526,- 
900,000. Main sources of imports (1951): U.S. 30%; U.K. 15%; Ger- 
any 9%; Italy 9%. Main destinations of exports; U.K. 15%; USS. 
t4%; Germany 20%; France 11%. Main exports (1951-52): tobacco 
{40% ; currants and raisins 20%; olives and olive oil 3%; wines and 
‘Miquors 3%. 


Transport and Communications——Roads (1950): 15,486 km. Licensed 
jmotor vehicles (June 1952): cars 9,337, commercial vehicles 21,250. 
Railways (1950): 2,679 km. (1,325 km. state-owned); number of loco- 
motives 145. Shipping: merchant vessels of 100 gross tons and over 
Dec. 31, 1951) 331; total tonnage’ 1,259,365. Telephone subscribers 
(1951): 81,905. Radio receiving sets (1951): 225,000. 


Agriculture and Fisheries—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): wheat 
930,000; barley 230,000, (1952) 235,000; oats 140,000, (1952) 140,000; 
“ye 48,000; maize 220,000; potatoes 413,000; rice 56,000; grapes IIO,- 
200; citrus fruit 137,000; tobacco 62,000; cotton 81,000; olive oil 
‘260,000. Livestock (Dec. 1950): cattle 700,000; sheep (Jan. 1951) 
5,844,000; pigs 550,000; horses 238,000; mules 156,000; goats (1951) 
4,083,000. Meat production (1951): 75,800 metric tons. Fisheries: total 
jjzatch (1951) 45,000 metric tons. 


Industry—Fuel and power: lignite (1951) 177,010 metric tons; elec- 
“fricity (installed capacity, 1950), 245,000 kw. Raw materials (metric 
juons, 1951): bauxite 163,000; magnesite 15,000; iron pyrites 181,000; 
{chromite 25,000. Index of industrial production, 1951 (1948=100): 
‘“fgeneral 171; manufacturing industries 175. 


: A large island (840,000 sq.mi., about 705,000 
hreenland. sq.mi. covered by an ice cap), Greenland is a 
Danish possession in the North Atlantic ocean, northwest of 
{celand. Pop. (1950 est.): 23,019, distributed in settlements 


Europeans (mostly Danes), the rest native Greenlanders 
(Eskimos). Language: Danish and Eskimo. Religion: Lutheran. 
(Capital, Godthaab (second governor’s seat, Godhavn). Governor 
zeneral in 1952, Poul Hugo Lundsteen. 

History.—In accordance with the Danish-U.S. agreement of 
April 27, 1951, for the joint defense of Greenland, the U.S. air 
force in the summer of 1952 pursued the construction of an air 
5ase at Thule in the far north of Greenland, work having been 
started late in the summer of 1951. The base, whose code name 
4was “Blue Jay,” was to be completed in 1953 and its cost was 
ijastimated at nearly $300,000,000. 

At a meeting in Copenhagen, Den., on June 28 a new com- 


share capital of 15,000,000 Kr., of which the Danish govern- 
ent took over 27.5%, Danish industrial, commercial and bank- 
ing interests another 27.5%, while the remaining 45% was taken 
sover jointly by the Canadian mining concern Frobisher’s, Ltd., 
Jand the Swedish Boliden Mining company. Investigations had 
revealed lead deposits under the ice of eastern Greenland amount- 
}ing to 400,000 tons, and further drillings were expected to con- 
\firm still larger deposits of lead, zinc and wolfram. The first 
fgroup of 140 scientists, technicians and workers started the 
(preparatory works at Mesters Vig in July, laying out zmter aha 
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a landing strip for planes. It was stated that the total capital 
eventually required for the Nordiske Mineselskab would be 
from 100,000,000 Kr. to 150,000,000 Kr. 

The development of political and social life in Greenland 
called for abolition of the existing colonial status of the island, 
and the country council asked in the summer for Greenland 
representation in the Danish rigsdag. King Frederick IX of 
Denmark, accompanied by Queen Ingrid, paid an official visit 
to Greenland in July, this being the first occasion for more 
than 30 years on which a Danish monarch had visited the 
colony. (H. Ly.) 


Education.—Schools (1948): infant and primary 175, pupils 4,200, 
teachers 237; postprimary 4, pupils 100, teachers 15; technical 1, pupils 
50, teachers 2. Institutions of higher education 2, students 45, lecturers 10. 


Finance.—Budget (1948-49): revenue 17,449,000 Kr., expenditure 23,- 
593,000 Kr. Monetary unit: Danish krone, with an exchange rate of 
19.34 Kr. to the pound and 6.92 Kr. to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1950) Imports from Denmark 23,300,000 Kr., exports 
to Denmark 16,800,000 Kr.; imports from U.K., £53,385, (1951) £45,- 
198; exports to U.K. £752, (1951) £1,926. 

Agriculture and Fisheries—Sheep (1949-50) 11,000. Fisheries (1950) 
salted cod exported 7,000 metric tons. 


Grenada: see Wi1Npwarp ISLANDS. 


Gromyko Andrei A (1909- ), soviet diplomat, was 
’ * born on July 5 in Starye Gromyki, 
Byelorussia. He graduated from the Minsk Institute of Agricul- 
tural Economics in 1934. In 1938 he was taken into the com- 
missariat for foreign affairs, and after a year’s training was sent 
to Washington, D.C. In Aug. 1943 he succeeded Maxim Lit- 
vinov as soviet ambassador to the U.S. and to Cuba. He headed 
the soviet delegation to the Dumbarton Oaks conference in 1944, 
attended the United Nations organization conference at San 
Francisco, Calif., in 1945, and was appointed chief soviet rep- 
resentative to the U.N. On April to, 1946, he was freed from 
his duties as ambassador to become permanent soviet delegate 
to the U.N. Security council. On Dec. 29, 1947, it was an- 
nounced that he had been promoted to deputy foreign minister, 
and in July 1948 he was replaced on the Security council by 
Jacob Malik and returned to Moscow. 

In Sept. 1951 Gromyko was soviet spokesman at the San 
Francisco conference to sign the Japanese peace treaty, and he 
sought repeatedly to upset the conference schedule, first by 
calling for the seating of Red China, then by opposing motions 
that limited debate and barred soviet efforts to amend the draft 
of the treaty. He was finally voted out of order and silenced. In 
June 1952 he was named soviet ambassador to Great Britain. 


Ground Observer Corps: see Aviation, Miitary; CrviL 
DEFENSE, U.S. 


Guadeloupe This French overseas département, situated in 
"the Lesser Antilles, consists of two main and 
five smaller islands. Total area: 686 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 census) 
278,464; (1951 est.) 292,000, mainly Negro or mixed. Lan- 
guage: French patois. Religion: Roman Catholic. Chief towns 
(pop., 1946 census): Basse-Terre (cap., 10,086); Pointe-a- 
Pitre (41,323). Prefect: Gaston Villeger. 

History.—Two Radicals were elected to the senate in May 
1952, defeating Socialist and Communist candidates. A series of 
strikes in January was accompanied by a certain amount of 
disorder. 

Pointe-a-Pitre airport was completed; it had 1,600 m. of run- 
way. Runways were also being constructed on Marie Galante, 
Saint Martin and Saint Barthélémy. A circular road was being 
made. Irrigation works were begun at La Grande Terre. Vats 
were set up for storing rum. 


Education.—All children of school age receive primary education; there 
are two lycées. 
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Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 9,146,000,000 fr. (including 7,800,000,- 
ooo fr. from the French union); exports 8,100,000,000 fr. (including 
7,800,000,000 fr. to the French union), mainly sugar (3,830,000,000 
fr.), bananas (2,400,000,000 fr.), rum (1,136,000,000 fr.). 


Transport and Communications.—Ships entered (1951), 593. 
Hu. De.) 


Guam is the largest and southernmost island of the 
Guam. Marianas, lying in the Pacific at 13° 26’ N. lat. and 
144° 39’ E. long., about 5,100 mi. W. of San Francisco, Calif., 
3,340 mi. W. of Honolulu, T.H., and 1,500 mi. E. of Manila, 
Phil. Area: 206 sq.mi. Population, June 30, 1952, 59,498, of 
which about 28,500 were Guamanians and the rest non-Guamani- 
ans, of whom about half were U.S. military and civil service per- 
sonnel, and the other half workers recruited in the U.S., Hawaii, 
the Philippines and other Pacific islands. Agana is the capital. 
Other important towns are Sinajana and Inarajan. The Guama- 
nians are Chamorros, and their religion is predominantly Ro- 
man Catholic. Governor in 1952: Carlton Skinner. 

History.—Guam is an unincorporated territory of the United 
States and an organized sovereignty, governed under the Or- 
ganic Act of Guam, passed by the U.S. congress and approved 
by the president on Aug. 1, 1950. Under this legislation, Gua- 
manians became citizens of the U.S., with all rights and privi- 
leges thereof, replacing their former status as citizens of the 
territory and nationals of the United States. 

In 1952 Guam’s approximately 30,000 ac. of public domain 
lands were transferred from the jurisdiction of the U.S. depart- 
ment of interior to the government of Guam. The land was to be 
used for the rehabilitation of persons who lost their homes 
during World War II. 


Education.—In 1951 there were 21 public elementary and junior high 
schools and 1 high school with a total of 9,225 pupils and 311 teachers. 
There were also 4 parochial schools with 1,164 elementary and sec- 
ondary school students. Instruction is given in English. About 84% of 
the population was literate according to the 1940 census. 

Finance.—During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, Guam’s ex- 
penditures amounted to $5,114,405, revenues amounted to $4,168,867 and 
U.S. grants amounted to $1,200,000. 

Production and Trade.—Agricultural production in the year ending June 
30, 1951, included (in pounds): corn 416,430; coconut 316,330; 
vegetables 230,860; bananas 200,400; taro 192,790; sweet potatoes I61,- 
090; cassava 120,820; yams 81,106; watermelon 55,040; papaya 51,5203 
sugar cane 37,865; and mango 37,000. The fish catch in the same period 
totalled 691,140 lb. In 1951 Guam had about 10,000 hogs, 4,000 cattle, 
70 horses, 100,000 chickens and 1,125 goats. In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, imports totalled $12,504,246 and exports $2,231,192. The 
major imports were foodstuffs, building materials, textiles, tobacco and 
liquor. The major exports were 11,000 tons of scrap metal and 349 tons 
of copra. Guam’s imports come in descending order of importance from 
the United States, Japan, the Philippines, Hong Kong, Hawaii and 
Australia; exports go to the United States, Hawaii and the Philippines. 

Transportation and Communications.—In 1952 there were 80 mi. of paved 
highways in Guam and about 60 mi. of improved secondary roads. There 
were no railways, but five military airfields. The navy operated the 
island’s telephone and electricity systems. Radio facilities existed through 
the U.S. armed forces radio network and the Andersen airfield radio 
station. Pan American World Airways and Philippine Airlines provided 
air service for the island. (S. Nr.) 


Guatemala A Central American republic, Guatemala is 
* bounded by Mexico, British Honduras, Hondu- 
ras and E] Salvador. Area: 45,452 sq.mi.; pop. (1950 census of 
the Americas): 2,787,030; (1951 est.): 2,887,000. Capital: 
Guatemala City (1946 est. pop., 225,000). Other urban centres 
(1940 census) are Antigua Guatemala (12,601), Chiquimula 
(10,868), Comalapa (10,461), Mazatenango (14,227), Puerto 
Barrios (15,784), Quezaltenango (33,538) and Zacapa (14,443). 
Language: Spanish; religion: predominantly Roman Catholic. 
President in 1952: Lieut. Col. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. 
History.—Charges of increasingly Communist orientation 
continued to be made against the Arbenz administration as U.S. 
firms doing business in Guatemala faced renewed difficulties in 
1952. The United Fruit company was ordered in January to pay 
$500,000 in back wages to 3,700 employees who had been laid 
off after a hurricane had devastated the company’s Pacific coast 
banana plantations in Sept. 1951. The order stipulated that the 


* 
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United Fruit company’s $25,000,000 investments in Guatema 
would be “embargoed” if the measure were not obeyed. T 
company protested the ruling, and on Feb. 19 a labour court sé 
March 5 as the date for auctioning off a portion of Unite 
Fruit’s properties in the country. Shortly afterward, two U. 
congressmen from Massachusetts, John W. McCormack, Deme 
crat, and Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Republican, issued a jol 
statement asserting that Guatemala had become a “beachhead 
of Communism; Martin pointed to the United Fruit company 
predicament as illustrative of the “ruthless nature of the Co 
munist attack.”” On March 3 fires ravaged the banana fields 
Tiquisate, virtually completing the ruin of the company’s play 
tations on the Pacific coast. At length, the Arbenz governmen 
cancelled the scheduled auction, after United Fruit agreed 
(1) pay $650,000 in back wages, (2) extend its union contra 
for three years, (3) reinstate laid-off workers and (4) rehabilt 
tate the damaged plantations. The company resumed operation 
in Guatemala on March 17. A month later, the Pan-America 
Life Insurance company, a New Orleans corporation which ha} 
been doing business in the country for 30 years, withdrew fron 
Guatemala, alleging its inability to comply with the govern 
ment’s restrictive insurance law. An agrarian reform law de 


signed to subdivide landed estates larger than 225 ac. entere} 
into force on June 18. The measure provided for the reimbursd 


ment of dispossessed landowners during a 25-year period. 
Meanwhile, illegal anti-Communist demonstrations were hell 


throughout the country on March 23; an estimated 30,000 pay 
ticipated in the meetings at Guatemala City alone. On April 1 


two labour unions, representing about 80,000 workers, ai 
nounced that they would not take part in the May 1 Labour dal 
rally, charging that the demonstration would be Communist 
oriented. (G. I. Bai 


Education.—In 1949-50 there were 3,397 primary schools with 9,7 
teachers and 164,815 pupils in attendance; secondary and other school 
had 1,126 teachers and 57,708 pupils in attendance. University educati \ 
was available at the University of Guatemala. The 1950 census showé 
that 72.2% of those seven years of age and over were illiterate. Educ: 
tion was scheduled to receive 14% of the 1952-53 budget. 


Finance.—The monetary unit is the quetzal, at par with the U.S. dolla 
The 1952-53 budget was initially placed at $63,400,000, the largest 4 
record (1951-52, $59,664,000). The internal debt on Dec. 31, 1951, wi 
reported to be $18,898,743 and the external debt $86,480. Currency / 
circulation (July 31, 1952) was $40,400,000; gold reserves $27,200,00¢ 
demand deposits $23,600,000; time deposits $1,100,000; government d 
posits $6,900,000. The cost-of-living index stood at 96 on June 30, 194 
(1948=100). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1951 totalled $76,084,997; 
ports $80,846,452. Leading exports were coffee (77%), bananas (8%| 
essential oils (3%) and chicle (3%). Leading customers were the U. 
(88%), the Netherlands (3%), Canada (3%) and Belgium (2% | 
leading suppliers, the U.S. (67%), Mexico (5%), Germany (5%), th 
United Kingdom (4%) and the Netherlands Antilles (4%). 

In 1950 there were 608 mi. of railroad on which 3,826,700 passenge 
were carried. Highway mileage (1949) was 4,800. 


Agriculture.—Production of coffee in the 1951-52 season was 1,100,0¢ 
bags of 132 lb. each, of which 900,000 bags were exported (1950-4 
exports, 818,244 bags). Banana exports in 1951 amounted to 5,264.84 
stems. Other crops (with 1950-51 production estimates) were white sug: 
27,375 short tons; panela 28,893 tons; corn 710,000,000 lb.; bear 
130,000,000 Ib.; abaca 8,700,000 Ib.; rice 15,000,000 lb.; and lint cotté 
2,900,000 lb. The 1950 livestock census showed 902,915 cattle, 415,24 
pigs, 711,579 sheep and 182,580 horses. Essential oil exports (large 
citronella and lemon grass) totalled 1,500,000 Ib. in 1951. Chicle expor 
were 2,630,000 lb. 


Manufactures.—The most important industries, by value of productiol| 
were beverages, foodstuffs, textiles, clothing and tobacco. Cement produ 
tion totalled 57,500 metric tons in 1951. (J. W. Mw.) | 
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Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, John Simon: s« 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 
Guiana, British: see British GuIANA. 
Guiana, Dutch: see Surinam. 
Guiana, French: see FreNcH GUIANA. 
Guided Missiles: see Jer Proputsion; MuNITIONS OF WA 
Guinea: sce FRENCH UNION; PorTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERR 
TORIES; SPANISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

Guinea, French: see FrencH West AFRICA. 
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' . The senior championships of the Amateur Ath- 
/ Gymnastics. letic union of the United States and final 
» Olympic tryouts for men and women were combined in two 
\;days of competition that drew a star field to Penn State college, 
State College, Pa., April 25-26, 1952. Only two champions re- 
fpeated in the men’s group, Richard Browning of Champaign, 
/Ill., in tumbling, and Gene Rabbitt of the Florida State Gym- 
i; kana club, on the side horse. 
} Robert Stout, Philadelphia Turners, scored 329.7 points for 
all-around honours and also won on the horizontal bar. Edward 
i Scrobe of the American Turners, New York city, triumphed on 
@the parallel bars and was runner-up for the all-around prize 
with 328 markers. Jean Cronstedt, Penn State college, an ex- 
i change student from Finland, was victor in calisthenics. Other 
4 victors were Don Perry, Pasadena City college, Pasadena, Calif., 
who tied his own world record of 3.1 sec. in the rope climb; 
ys Archie Durham, Pasadena City college, long horse; George 
ij Wickler, U.S. coast guard, Los Angeles, rings; Frank La Due, 
i State University of Iowa, Iowa City, trampoline, and Phila- 
i: delphia Turners, team. 
4 The women’s division was dominated by Clara Schroth Lo- 
nN mady, Philadelphia Turners, and Meta Elste, Chicago, who was 
t competing unattached. Mrs. Lomady retained her champion- 
i ships in calisthenics, the side horse and parallel bars and again 
i| annexed all-around laurels with 220 tallies. Miss Elste defeated 
i) Mrs. Lomady in the balance beam event and was runner-up 
“in nearly every other major contest. She finished with 216.6 
i} points in competition for the all-around crown. Barbara Galle- 
it her, Dallas A.C., was first in tumbling. 
| Florida State college, Tallahassee, won team honours for the 
4& second straight year in the National Collegiate Athletic associa- 
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tion meet at Boulder, Colo., March 22-23. The winners scored 
893 points compared with 75 for the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, which placed second. Individual cham- 
pions follow: John Claybrook, U.S. Military academy, West 
Point, N.Y., rope climb; Frank Bare, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, side horse; Charles Simms, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, horizontal bar; John Beckner, University of Southern 
California, parallel bars; Jack Sharp, Florida State, flying rings; 
Bob Sullivan, University of Illinois, tumbling; and Dick Gut- 
ting, Florida State, trampoline. The U.S. Military academy an- 
nexed three events in the Eastern intercollegiate individual 
championships, Penn State winning two tests and Syracuse uni- 
versity, N.Y., and the U.S. Naval academy, Annapolis, Md., 
one each. Nebraska gymnasts scored a sweep of the individual 
and team laurels in the fourth annual Rocky Mountain invita- 
tion meet. (See also OLympic GAMES.) (LAW Hs) 


Gynaecology and Obstetrics. ("23 


oping toward unification of obstetrics and gynaecology into a 
single specialty. By 1952 with but few occasional exceptions, 
they had been so united. This contributed to improved standards 
in diagnosis and treatment, enhanced specialization and im- 
proved teaching programs of students, interns and residents. 
One condition of the newborn which received continued at- 
tention in 1952 was the damage caused by German measles or 
rubella. This contagious disease produced its greatest damage in 
the first three or four months of pregnancy. It was most likely 


MIDWIFERY CLASS in session on the roof of a clinic in Lahore, Pak., in 1952, 
as part of a government campaign developed with U.N. aid for expanding 
training in obstetrics and gynaecology 
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to cause critical damage to the eyes, ears or brain. Any acute 
infectious condition might be a hazard to the mother and the 
unborn baby, but rubella was a special one. Gonococcal infec- 
tion might infect the newborn’s eyes, and since it once was the 
principal cause of blindness, many states required that a 1% 
solution of silver nitrate be dropped into the eyes of the new- 
born. Trials of penicillin were still not accepted by state boards 
of health as a substitute. It had been argued that the dropping 
of a solution of 1% silver nitrate into the eyes might affect the 
eye surface, but this was not proven. 

Another cause of concern was the loss of pregnancies before 
the period of viability (approximately a 28-week pregnancy or 
older). Usually these occurred within the first three months. The 
lay term is miscarriage. Scientifically, they were accidental 
abortions. These spontaneous abortions occurred mostly because 
of abnormal development of the foetus. Such abnormality oc- 
curred because either the male or female factor was imperfect. 

Little was known about the prevention of serious anomalies 
and malformation of the baby, excepting that they occurred less 
often in the babies of the younger married couples. The risk 
is slightly greater in women over 35 years of age and greater 
still after the age of 40. The theory of explanation was based 
on a deficiency or fault in the ovum or the spermatozoon which 
fertilized the egg. The infertility problems of 1952 were more 
definitely crystallized. Normal body health was an important 
factor. The sensitization factor of erythroblastosis continued as 
a problem because not one specific prophylactic or therapeutic 
agent was discovered. On a statistical basis, only a very small 
percentage of babies born of Rh women who had Rh positive 
husbands showed sensitization. When these babies were born 
they were treated with a replacement of blood until their own 
blood system was able to take over. 

The year saw real strides in lay education on the normalcy 
of confinement. When prospective mothers found that labour 
was not intolerable and that satisfactory relief could be given, 
fear vanished. Many women went through labour with little or 
no sedative. Excessive sedation was not popular. If analgesia 
(pain relief) was needed, judicious use was the practice. This 
reduced the danger to the baby. Hypnosis was still unpopular 
and not especially practical. A combination of drugs for anal- 
gesia gave the best result. Methadone, demerol or morphine, 
combined with scopolamine, ranked in first order in many in- 
stitutions. Gases (ethylene, cyclopropane and nitrous oxide), 
ether, and low spinal injections were also used. In some warm 
or hot localities chloroform was used. Intravenous anaesthesias 
were not used for short duration procedures. Every year an oc- 
casional death results from some type of anaesthetic agent in 
both spinal and inhalation anaesthesias. Thus, the ideal anaes- 
thetic agent for maternity was still undiscovered. 

Special classes became more and more popular with the pros- 
pective mother to answer her everyday questions of hospital 
routines, equipment for the baby, and numerous other points. 
Classes for fathers continued to be popular. In these the hus- 
band obtained facts and corrected misinformation about preg- 
nancy, labour, and care of the mother and baby after delivery. 

Early ambulation, getting up early after childbirth, continued 
to be a worth-while practice. It helped the patients to retain 
their strength and keep up their good morale, but retention in 
the hospital for eight to ten days enhanced recovery and con- 
valescence. This practice prevented relaxation of the genital 
walls. 

Rooming-in, which had been tried in some areas, was waning 
in popularity. It favoured the acquaintanceship of mother and 
baby, but too often it disturbed the mother’s night rest. The 
psychological and emotional values justified the effort to a rea- 
sonable limit. On the other hand, some mothers, after a few 


“ 


hours or days with the baby, appreciated having it returned tol} 
a centralized nursery where they knew that it was under con-} 
stant supervision. | 

The science of female disease continued to advance. Venereal 
disease was a problem in both the pregnant and the nonpregnant,j} 
but the rate was low. The routine test for syphilis prior to mar- 
riage was a highly desirable public health measure. Gonorrhoeall} 
infections had increased slightly over the previous year or So,|} 
but to no major degree. The other venereal diseases, lympho- 
granuloma venereum, granuloma inguinale and chancroid, were 
significantly low, but not completely eradicated. 

Diagnostic procedures remained an active part of gynaeco 
logical practice. These included a thorough bimanual examina-}} 
tion as well as a general physical evaluation, because there were 
certain conditions that could be associated with abnormal pelvic 
behaviours. For instance, there was a tendency for abnormal 
menstruation in pulmonary tuberculosis in the age group from} 
adolescence to 25 years. The menstrual alteration was the first 
symptom in 25% of the group. Sometimes blood conditions}} 
predisposed to excessive menstrual periods because of abnowil 
clotting and bleeding tendency. A severe genital itch might bel 
associated with an uncontrolled diabetes which enhances aj} 
genital mycosis. Thus, the gynaecological approach was thor-}| 
oughly diagnostic. Diagnostic steps were evaluated for the early} 
recognition of genital cancer. 

Emphasis was placed upon differential diagnosis in gynaeco-. 
logical practice, particularly with respect to backache and lower} 
abdominal pain, and the proper interpretation. Infections of the 
pelvis might produce these symptoms but a large percentage of] 
patients who had pain in the lower abdomen were more likely} 
to have it because of other conditions. Backache was commonly} 
caused by vertebral or muscle stress or injury. Thus, the need} 
for accuracy was evident. The counterpart of gynaecological 
surgery is medical management. This includes the managemendl 
of painful periods (dysmenorrhoea), both the psychosomati¢} 
and organic causes, irregularities of menstruation in young girls, 
and sterility and infertility. It requires a thorough study of the 
entire individual, and in sterility it also calls for a careful eval] 
ation of the husband. 

Treatment of cancer of the uterus and cervix was in the re- 
evaluation phase. However, the utilization of X-ray and radium 

| 
| 


| 


for cervical cancer, and X-ray and radium and surgical removal 
of uterine cancer, remained the reliable and dependable proce-! 
dures for these two conditions. The use of radioactive material, | 
such as cobalt, gold or other agents, was investigated. The use} 
of extensive surgery in early lesions of the cervix as well as thel 
uterus received more attention. The role of very extensive sur-! 
gery and wide resections for advanced pelvic cancer was prac-| 
tised to some degree. This latter procedure was reserved for! 
those cancer cases where the disease was beyond the reach of 
X-ray and radium. 

Hormone therapy continued in the state of further investiga-| 
tion, particularly so for the newer hormones. Thyroid extract! 
remained of proven value in a fair percentage of sterility prob-! 
lems. Estrogens were the dependable agents in the relief of! 
menopausal syndromes (nervousness, irritability, hot flashes).| 
It was the practice generally in the year to give estrogens only| 
after cessation of menstruation, and then only when there were! 
sufficient symptoms to justify the therapy. Premature adminis-| 
tration of estrogens tended to prolong the menopausal syndrome. 

There was the perennial problem of discovering a better treat-! 
ment for vaginal trichomoniasis. A specific cure was not found. 

The year 1952 was fruitful in scientific progress but it left 
many avenues in obstetrics and gynaecology unsolved. These 
included the cause and more specific therapy of endometriosis\ 
(abnormal location of the lining of the womb). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—H. P. Rome and F. J. Braceland, ‘Psychological 
ponse to Corticotropin, Cortisone, and Related Steroid Substances,” 
A.M.A., 148:27-30 (Jan. 5, 1952); M. E. David, G. J. Andros and 
Ke G. King, “Use of Methadone-Scopolamine in Obstetric Analgesia,” 
-AM.A., 148:1193-1198 (April 5, 1952); P. E. Steiner, “An Evalua- 
ion of the Cancer Problem,” Cancer Research, 12:455—-465 (July 1952); 
WN. Bundesen, E. L. Potter, W. I. Fishbein, F. C. Bauer and G. v. 
‘lotzke, “Progress in Reduction of Needless Neonatal Deaths,” J.A.M.A., 
148:907-917 (March 15, 1952). (Ge UG, 18g) 
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laiti Although the Republic of Haiti has about half the area 
| * which the Dominican Republic occupies on the island 
ff Hispaniola, it has almost 50% more population. On about 
)0,748 sq.mi., Haiti’s first census (Aug. 7, 1950) disclosed a 


114,975 in Cap Haitien, 13,534 in Gonaives, and 11,835 in Les 
ayes. The fertile soil of the western valleys of the island, and 
he favourable climate make possible a high density of popula- 
ion, particularly since it is more than four-fifths rural. Prob- 
bly not more than 5% of the population is predominantly of 
Juropean origin; the rest is predominantly Afro-American. 
Hrench is the official language. The president in 1952 was 
aul E. Magloire. 

| History.—The foreign and domestic relations of Haiti in 1952 
§vere unruffled. The economic factors were unchanged. World 
silemand for Haiti’s principal products showed no decline; most 
of the sugar, coffee, sisal and hardwoods produced went abroad. 
i The reduction in public debt continued, notwithstanding an 
“xpansion in the program of road construction and irrigation of 
he Artibonite valley. 

a Price levels slowly rose during 1952, but employment re- 
jnained high, and aggregate trade appeared likely to exceed any 
Previous year in the century. 

!, The improvement of harbour facilities and inland transporta- 
‘ion continued to preoccupy the government. Experts from the 
itaff of the United Nations, as well as others, were being sought 
10 round out technical programs, particularly in the promo- 
ion of new industries and the training of students who could 
ive used in administrative and supervisory work of the general 
‘rogram designed to lift the national standard of living. 

| Several trade missions from European countries visited the 
‘ epublic during the year. In the field of education, important 
{.dditions were made to the secondary and vocational schools, 
‘particularly in the field of agronomy. (Cn enc.) 

i Education.—Haiti in 1949 had about 1,060 primary schools attended 
‘Hy 87,000 pupils, and 6 national /ycées and 15 private secondary schools 
#.ttended by about 10,000 pupils. Higher education was available at the 


Biational law and medical schools, the Central School of Agriculture and 
he government-controlled University of Haiti. In the r950~51 fiscal year 


0% of government expenditures were for public education. The 13 


i 


0 


notion-picture theatres in 1951 had a seating capacity of 5,150. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the gourde, valued in 1952 at 20 cents 
J.S. currency, official rate. Actual government expenditure in the fiscal 
rear ended Sept. 30, 1951, was $24,361,830; revenue was $25,041,543. 
‘fhe ordinary budget for the fiscal year 1952 balanced expenditure and 
teevenue at $24,884,750. The capital budget, to finance a five-year plan 
4>f economic development, was placed at $40,000,000. The net public debt 
vas $6,221,167 on Feb. 28, 1952, almost entirely internal. 


} Trade and Communications—Exports in the trade year 1951 (Oct. 1, 
1950—Sept. 30, 1951) were $49,595,647; imports were $44,507,027. The 
Vchief exports were coffee (52%), sisal (24%), sugar (14%), cacao (3%) 
Jand rice (2%); leading imports were cotton manufactures (23%), wheat 
Hlour (9%), machinery and apparatus (9%) and iron and steel and 
‘oroducts (8%). Leading suppliers were the U.S. (73%), Canada (5%), 
che United Kingdom (5%) and the Netherlands Antilles (3%); leading 
customers, the U.S. (59%), Belgium (18%), the Netherlands Antilles 


Hong-wave broadcasting stations, 3,683 _licensed radio sets and at least 
jas many more sets operating without licence. 

 Agriculture—Exports of coffee totalled 28,026 short tons in the trade 
year 1950-51. Other exports included sugar 37,927 short tons; sisal 
434,452 short tons; cacao 2,177 short tons; and raw cotton 585 short 
tons. Exports of essential oils included vetiver 45,598 Ib.; lemon grass 
95.769 lb.; and oil of lemon 18,400 lb. Livestock (1945) included 200,- 
250 cattle, 13,800 sheep and 1,010,000 goats. 

Manufactures.—The only important sugar mill, operated by the Haitian- 
{American Sugar company near Port-au-Prince, produced 62,247 short 
itons of sugar and 3,027,625 gal. of molasses in 1951. (J. W. Mw.) 
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Hammer Throw: see Track AND FIELD Sports. 


Handball The Detroit, Mich., Y.M.C.A. was the host club 
* in 1952 for the annual U.S. national four-wall 
handball championships. As a consequence of the schism which 
had occurred the year before, the 1952 tournament was held in 
March under the auspices of the Amateur Athletic union in con- 
junction with the Amateur Handball union, which had formed 
in 1951 in Chicago, Ill. With the opposing factions brought to- 
gether, all the leading players participated. The results were: 


SINGLES 
Eins tare Victor Hershkowitz, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Second. ...Ken Schneider, Chicago, Il. 
Third - Robert Brady, San Francisco, Calif. 
DouBLeEs 
Birstapecnter Frank Coyle and William Baier, Chicago, IIl. 
Second....Sam Haber and Pat Cannon, Chicago, IIl. 
Third ..Leo Dressler and Dan Kienlen, Chicago, II. 


(Fr. Ro.) 
Harbours: see Rivers AND Harbours. 
Harness Racing: see Horse Racine. 


Harriman Averell (1891- ), U.S. government offi- 
’ cial, was born on Nov. 15 in New 
York city. He graduated from Yale university in 1913, two 
years later became a vice-president of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road company and in 1932 was named chairman of that com- 
pany’s board of directors. During World War I he organized 
a shipbuilding and operating company, and in 1920 launched 
W. W. Harriman Co., investment bankers, a firm that became 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. in 1931. He served as admin- 
istrative officer in the National Recovery administration, and 
during 1940 and 1941 served with the National Defense Ad- 
visory commission and its successor, the Office of Production 
Management. In 1941 Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt named him 
lend-lease expediter to Great Britain and later to the U.S.S.R. 
He was U.S. ambassador to the U.S.S.R. from Oct. 1943 to Feb. 
1946, and he attended every major Allied conference during 
World War II. On April 1, 1946, Pres. Harry S. Truman named 
him ambassador to Great Britain, and on Oct. 7, 1946, secretary 
of commerce. In April 1948 he was named special U.S. repre- 
sentative abroad to supervise the administration of the Euro- 
pean Recovery program, and he later became special presidential 
adviser on foreign affairs. In July 1951 President Truman named 
him special envoy to Iran, to try to bring about new confer- 
ences between Iran and Britain looking toward the settlement of 
the crisis created by Iran’s nationalization of its petroleum 
industry. 

Following Harry S. Truman’s withdrawal from the presiden- 
tial race on March 29, 1952, Harriman immediately became a 
leading contender for the Democratic nomination and formally 
announced his candidacy on April 22. At the convention in Chi- 
cago in July he received 1234 votes on the first ballot and 121 
on the second; he then withdrew and transferred his support to 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 


" oTH 1895- ), U.S. army of- 
Harrison, William K., Jr. saeoae born on Sept. 7 at 
Washington, D.C. He was graduated from the U.S. Military 
academy, West Point, N.Y., in 1917 and from the Cavalry 
school, Fort Riley, Kan., in 1923, advancing subsequently 
through the grades to the rank of major general. From 1939 to 
1942 he served on the army’s general staff in Washington, D.C., 
and in the latter year became assistant commander of the 78th 
infantry division, later going overseas as assistant commander of 
the 30th division. Subsequently he was named commander of 
the U.S. 2nd infantry division in Europe. He arrived in Korea 
on Jan. 2, 1952, as deputy commander of the 8th army and 
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three weeks later was appointed a member of the United Nations 
truce team at Panmunjom. On May 19 he was named chief of 
the U.N. negotiators by Gen. Mark W. Clark to succeed Vice 
Adm. Charles T. Joy. The protracted series of meetings and 
recesses dragged on through the rest of the spring and summer 
and on Oct. 8 were recessed indefinitely. (See KorEAN War.) 


«» The territory of Hawaii consists of a group of eight 
Hawaii. large islands and numerous islets in the Pacific ocean 
between latitudes 18° 55’ and 22° 15’ N. and between 154° 50° 
and 160° 30’ W. longitude. The total area of the group is 6,433 
sq.mi. From southeast to northwest, the islands are Hawaii, 
Kahoolawe, Maui, Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai and Niihau. In 
addition, stretching northward beyond Niihau more than 1,100 
mi., is an archipelago of rocks, reefs and shoals which includes 
Midway (longitude 177° 22’ W.). Likewise, 960 mi. S. of 
Honolulu and included as part of the city and county of Hono- 
lulu lies Palmyra, a coral atoll consisting of 55 islets, 5 mi. long 
and 24 mi. wide. The largest island in the territory is Hawaii, 
with an area of 4,021 sq.mi. The capital of the territory is 
Honolulu, situated on the island of Oahu. Honolulu is a mod- 
ern city with a population of 232,553 as of July 1, 1952. 

The population of the entire territory was 465,325, as of July 
I, 1952, exclusive of military and naval personnel. The popula- 
tion of the territory is cosmopolitan, the Japanese and Cau- 
casian groups being the largest. Other groups include native 
Hawaiians and part Hawaiians, Chinese, Filipinos, Koreans, 
Puerto Ricans and Samoans. 

History.—The Hawaiian Islands has been a territory of the 
United States since rg00. Since that date the territory has re- 
peatedly sought to become a state. A statehood bill was shelved 
by the second session of the 82nd congress of the United States 
during 1952. 

On April 1, 1952, a bill of the 82nd congress was approved 
permitting women to serve on juries in the territory. 

Gov. Oren E. Long, who began the second year of his term in 
May 1952, was appointed for four years by Pres. Harry S. 
Truman. Joseph R. Farrington filled the office of Hawaii’s dele- 
gate to the United States congress in 1952. The delegate is 
elected every two years. 


Education.—During the school year 1951-52 there were 194 public and 
106 private schools, including kindergartens and schools through the 12th 
grade. Of the 121,638 students enrolled in the r2th grade and below, 
97,240 attended public schools. The number of teachers in the public 
schools was 3,952, and in the private schools, 1,122. 

The public schools of the territory below university level are all under 
the department of public instruction. The sum of $12,895,450 was 
appropriated by the territory for public instruction for 1951-52. 

There were 3 prisons and 3 reformatories, 1951-52. The average num- 
ber of inmates of the prisons was 582; reformatories, 180. Expenditures 
were $856,241 for the former and $599,837 for the latter. 


Public Assistance.—The following table shows the average number of 
persons assisted monthly and the expenditures during the fiscal year 
1951-52 by the department of public welfare of the territory, excluding 
administrative costs: 


Average number of 


persons assisted Expenditures 


Type of monthly during for fiscal 
assistance fiscal year 1951-52 year 1951-52 

EPC. Ao a OO OO OO Ooo Om Oo 2,255 $ 894,603.69 
DIMA G etre a fadiieh wines a) SoA ey © isinal Goi, tee oak eietey 114 53,334.11 
Dependent children and 

Gi eiGitio 00 oo Blow ooo Ged 90 12,623 3,169,088.97 
Children under foster care . . 2... 2. e+ eae 1,082 496,530.33 
Disabled persons: 5) oss. 6 iw ce ne) st cas 1,140 535,654.10 
General assistance: 0 5 3s 4% 6 ue se sl se 2,001 1,320,799.33 


Total public welfare expenditures $6,470,010.53 


Unemployment benefit payments totalled $1,970,836 during the fiscal 
year 1951-52; total claims amounted to 161,384, a decrease of 5.1% 
from the previous year when the total was 170,017. 


Transportation and Communications.—There were 155,605 motor vehicles 
in the territory, Dec. 31, 1951. Public roads including both rural and 
urban paved highways and streets approximated 2,180 mi. 

During the fiscal year 1951, 941 overseas vessels arrived and departed 
from Honolulu harbour. Overseas incoming freight was 2,338,093 tons; 
overseas outgoing freight, 660,671 tons. 

Sixteeen airports were in operation during 1952. 


* 


On Dec. 31, 1951, 109,329 telephones were in use in the territor} 
Of the 12 commercial radio stations in the territory, 6 were in operatid 
in Honolulu. 

Banking and Finance.—In 1951 bank clearings amounted to $2,081,698 
082. Forty-four banks, including branches, were in operation in the term} 
tory. Combined deposits totalled $376,329,868.97, while assets total] 
$411,938,043.43. Territorial government cost payments for the fiscal ye; 
1951-52 amounted to $75,889,017.22; the bonded indebtedness of uy 
territory was $42,800,000. 

The net assessed valuation of real property was $630,491,607 for thf 
calendar year 1952; the average rate of real property tax was $18.0 
For the fiscal year 1951—52 total collections by the territorial tax offi 
were $76,683,076. Federal internal revenue collections amounted to $134 
608,839.73, an increase of $36,978,015.08 over that of the previous yea 

Production.—Sugar is Hawaii’s principal industry and the value 
995,759 tons produced in 1951 was approximately $136,052,000. Abo 
221,210 ac. of land were utilized for sugar cane production. Pineappl} 
were grown on 73,600 ac. of land to produce a pack of 26,075,606 casy 
of fruit and juice which was valued at $100,000,000. The coffee crop 
1951-52 Was approximately 6,000,000 lb, valued at $2,800,000. Til} 
catch of fish totalled 19,219,884 Ib. valued at $3,963,614.09. The val 
of other fruits, vegetables and miscellaneous crops was approximateiy 
$10,400,000, while the value of livestock, poultry and bee products w. 
$24,700,000. (O. Ey ko) 

Mineral ProductionHawaii has little in the way of mineral productid 
outside of building materials. In 1949 the output included 8,404 sho 
tons of lime ($226,926), 653,890 tons of stone ($718,705), and othit 
nonmetallics valued at $42,896; total value $988,457. In 1950 lime pr} 
duction was 8,141 tons ($219,861) and stone 696,310 tons ($1,544,906 
total value $1,774,767. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 


H The U.S. hay crop of 1952 consisted of 103,858,0q} 
ay. tons of all hays, slightly above the 101,072,000-ton avei# 
age for 1941-50, but about 59% smaller than the record crop df 
1951. The 75,400,000 ac. of hay meadow was about average ami 
1% above 1951, but the yield was 1.38 tons per acre, compara 
with 1.45 tons in 1951 and a 1.36-ton average for 1941-54 
Wisconsin was the leading producer with 8,883,000 tons, fo 
lowed by Iowa, Minnesota and Nebraska. 

Alfalfa hay acreage increased to 19,075,000 compared witi 
an average of 15,562,000 ac. for the previous decade. The yiel : 
of 2.2 tons per acre was less than the 2.26 tons of 1951. TH! 
crop amounted to 42,040,000 tons, whereas 1951 gave 42,037,064 
tons. Wisconsin was the leading alfalfa hay state, closely fo 
lowed by California and Minnesota. About one-third of the h 
crop was clover and timothy. Wild hay constituted fully 104 
of the total. Lespedeza, mostly produced in the southern drougl 
area, was 5,895,000 tons, compared with 7,479,000 tons in 195 

Hay prices averaged $25 per ton to farmers in Septembe 
nearly $4 more per ton than a year earlier. Prices, ranging bq 
tween $28 and $36 per ton for specific kinds of hay were dd 
clared to be fair prices for hay in the deficit drought areal 
Beyond those amounts the government would subsidize the co 

Hay and Pasture Seeds.—Production in 1952 of 23 legum 
and grass seeds was indicated at 596,000,000 lb., 21% highe 
than in 1951 and 4% more than the average for 1941-50. Clove 
seed production (152,000,000 lb.) was about average, but 104 
less than in 1951. Carryover stocks of old seed were above avel 
age, but one-eighth below 1951. G2 Kk Re 


Hayden, Carl (Trumbull) ("om on'ow > 2 td 
’ was born on Oct. 2 at Hay 
den’s Ferry (later renamed Tempe), Ariz. He graduated frou 
the Normal School of Arizona at Tempe and later attended Stam 
ford university, Stanford, Calif. (1896-1900). After occupyir 
various local and county offices in Arizona, he was elected to tH 
U.S. house of representatives upon admission of Arizona to tH 
union, serving consecutively from 1912 to 1927 as congressma: 
at large from his state. He was elected U.S. senator from Arizor 
on the Democratic ticket in 1926 for the term 1927-33 and wa 
re-elected four times, the last time in 1950 for the term 1951-5 
In the senate he became known for his advocacy of federal aid 
highways and irrigation projects, and he generally supported tk! 
administration policies of Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry $ 
Truman. Hayden also became known for his taciturnity as 
senator, having made only three speeches in the senate durirt 


ais quarter-century of tenure of office up to 1952. 
|Health, Industrial: see InpusrriaL HEALTH, 
In 1952 there were millions of people in the 


« Hearing. United States with some degree of hearing impair- 
(ment, but it was impossible to estimate accurately the number 


‘iwith significant disability. It was estimated that there were 
about 100,000 individuals who were totally deaf, of whom about 
151.3% were males and 48.7% were females. Negroes constituted 
1 only about 7.4% of the deaf population, with whites comprising 
"91.4%. 

1} The fact that Negroes constituted 9.7% of the general popu- 
»jlation and whites 88.77% indicated that there was relatively 
#less deafness among Negroes than in the white population. 

| It was thought that there were in 1952 between 3,000,000 and 
“5,000,000 school children with significant hearing disability. 
-{Various surveys revealed that in every schoolroom there were 
afrom two to five children with hearing loss. In 1950-51 there 
flwere 75 public residential schools for the deaf which had a total 


members in these schools was 2,209. The number of public day 
schools for the deaf was 178, with a total enrolment of 5,834. 
‘Males numbered 3,141 and females 2,743. The educational staffs 
‘Tincluded 714 persons. There were 48 denominational and private 
‘Wschools for the deaf with a total enrolment of 1,802 and staffs 
Jnumbering 346. 

| Many states, counties and cities had instituted testing pro- 
grams in the schools. The Committee on the Conservation of 
Hearing of the American Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 


‘Tdition, tests were given to children from other grades who were 
| being given otological treatment, or whose previous tests showed 
{ borderline hearing impairment. 

Additional tests were administered to children with speech 


Another method consisted of testing each pupil in all grades 
4 every three years. 
' Testing the hearing of the preschool child is a very important 
) but extremely difficult task. Testing with the pure tone au- 
@ diometer, standard for adults, is not appropriate for the pre- 
school child. It requires a subjective response concerning the 
| sounds he hears. He may, however, be taught to respond to 
noisemakers of various pitch and loudness levels. 

Another method of testing his hearing is the development of 
} the conditioned reflex which records changes in skin resistance, 
| following mild electric shock. A sound is presented followed a 
4 few seconds later by an electric shock. The child is conditioned 
/ to develop skin resistance changes, in response to the sound, 
/ in anticipation of the coming shock. When he begins to respond 
| with regularity to the sound, its loudness is reduced until the 
threshold is reached. 
Psychogalvanic skin response audiometry, to be successful, 
“must be administered by a thoroughly trained and experienced 
/ testing team. The interpretation of the results of such tests 
/ must be read by trained and experienced clinicians. This test 
was still in the early stages of development and had to undergo 
more investigation clinically and experimentally before it could 
be placed in general use. 

The Committee on the Conservation of Hearing had been do- 
| ing a great deal of work in the field of industry, endeavouring to 
determine the incidence and prevention of “occupational deaf- 


OUTPATIENT WORK in the Clinic and Research centre opened in 1952 as part 
of the Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis, Mo. A child was being given 
speech lessons as his mother watched and learned how to continue the work 
at home (in foreground are student teachers observing) 


ness.” There was general acceptance of the fact that high-level 
noise to which human ears are exposed for certain lengths of 
time can produce a loss of hearing acuity. This phenomenon is 
encountered for the most part in the field of general industry, 
and is a problem of such stature as to affect a great many 
people. 

The following three aspects of the problem were receiving at- 
tention: (1) the determination of onset and rate of progression 
in hearing loss resulting from industrial noise; (2) the study of 
the characteristics of efficient ear protectors; (3) the detection 
of the individual who is hypersusceptible to noise-induced 
hearing loss. 

A great deal had been done in the past few years to aid pa- 
tients with otosclerosis. The fenestration operation had com- 
pletely rehabilitated great numbers of those whose hearing loss 
was caused by clinical otosclerosis. The operation had developed 
into a delicate procedure to create a new window through which 
sound passes from the outer ear to the hearing nerve. Until the 
operation became a safe, practical and effective technique, 
medical science had no successful treatment for this type of 
hearing loss, and could only prescribe a hearing aid. 

In most cases the patient’s hearing improved to a level of 
practical serviceability after a fenestration operation, making a 
hearing aid unnecessary. In a few cases the hearing returned to 
the preoperative level, and in others hearing retrogressed ac- 
cording to the ravages of age on the ear tissues, and the natural, 
predestinate degeneration of the hearing nerve. 

It had been learned that individuals with impairments re- 
sulting from pathology of the middle ear usually obtain excel- 
lent results with hearing aids. Some individuals with cochlear 
pathology and many with neural pathology also obtain gratify- 
ing results. (See also Ear, NosE AND THROAT, DISEASES OF.) 

(D. LE.) 
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TEAM OF DOCTORS, social worker and job analyst discussing a cardiac case at 
the Work Classification clinic of the Cleveland Area Heart society in 1952. 
The clinic helped to return patients to work that was safe for them, without 
total loss of their work experience to employers 


. In the fall of 1952, the 
Heart and Heart Diseases. youth toter-American 
Cardiology congress was held in Buenos Aires, Arg. There were 
319 papers presented, many of them showing the active research 
taking place in Latin America. Cardiac conditions peculiar to 
these countries were extensively studied, such as the effects of 
Chagas disease in Brazil and of living at high altitudes in the 
Andes, as well as the fundamental mechanisms of atherosclerosis 
and hypertension. The first congress of the European Society 
of Cardiology was held in London. 

In the United States, from 1920 to 1947 the death rate of 
white males from cardiovascular disease in the age period from 
35 to 65 years had approximately doubled, while that of the 
white female had declined. This unexplained rise in the death 
rate of the male at the most productive age raised serious 
economic and social questions. 

Basic research in the fields of biochemistry, nutrition and 
pathology contributed to cardiovascular knowledge, as in the 
report of the vitamin factors necessary for the utilization of 
foodstuffs by the heart—niacin, folic acid, pantothenic acid, 
biotin and pyridoxine. 

The relief of sufferers from cyanotic congenital heart dis- 
ease by surgery began to show interesting results, such as the 
ability of women so treated to bear normal children, even after 
they had had congenitally deformed children from pregnancies 
occurring when they were cyanotic prior to operation. 

R. C. Brock of London, Eng., reported an impressive series of 
240 operations for congenital pulmonic stenosis, and repair of 
interauricular septal defects was successfully accomplished by a 
new technique. 

Rheumatic heart disease became related once more to an al- 
lergic status by the finding of analogous leucocyte-platelet 
thrombi in the small blood vessels in active rheumatic fever, 
similar to those in the skin lesions in the Arthus and Schwartz- 
man phenomena. 


The influence of the steroid hormones on the rheumatic state 


was intensively investigated. Some reports indicated that they) 
were no more valuable than salicylates, and it was also sug 
gested that the salicylates work through the pituitary adrenai 
mechanism. 

Surgical opening of the stenosed mitral valve of chroni¢ 
rheumatic heart disease became widely employed throughout the 
world with improved mortality figures, as well as less dange# 
from operative embolism by such procedures as allowing fre 
bleeding from the auricle and intermittent occlusion of thé 
circulation to the brain during manipulation of the auricle and| 
mitral valve. 

Hypertension was studied in many centres throughout th 
world. The major therapy was medical, with such drugs as pro 
toveratrine, hexamethonium, pentamethonium, 1-hydrazino} 
phthalazine and Rauwolfia Serpentina. 

Coronary artery disease, the most common manifestation oi 
atherosis, was investigated with increasing vigour. Previoug 
observations on the ability of heparin to clear the milkiness o 
blood plasma occurring after a fat meal led to the therapeuti 
use of this substance in patients with angina pectoris with in 
consistent results. However, it was shown that it takes part i 
the complex action of a “tissue factor,” which acting wit 
heparin produces a “clearing factor,’ which in turn acts with 
coprotein to reduce the turbidity of plasma and the concen 
tration of the special lipoproteins considered significant in th 
production of atherosclerosis. It was of interest to note tha 
the rat, the animal notably free from atheroma, was the mostl 
responsive of experimental animals in the ability to produce thi 7 
“clearing factor” with heparin. 

Emphasis remained on abnormal fat metabolism as the caus 
of human atherosclerosis, although the significance of ingestior 
versus synthesis of fats remained unsolved. A. Keys and hi 
co-workers in a study in Italy added more information about 
the influence of diet. In several groups surveyed in the United 
States, England and Denmark it had been shown that in 1949 
fat in the diet supplied 38%, 32% and 34% of calories, respec- 
tively, and that serum cholesterol rose steadily with age. In 
Naples, where fat furnished only 20% of total calories, the 
serum cholesterol in a group of normal men rose with age to 


i 
| 
i 


4) a level in the 30s comparable with that in the previous groups, 
but thereafter remained at the same height and did not reach 
the levels characteristic of those in the age periods of great- 
jest incidence of coronary disease in the other countries men- 


tioned. Italy was said to be relatively freer of coronary dis- 
)) ease. 

} Another contribution of importance was the observation in 
bichickens that estrogens had a protective influence against 
yy coronary atherosclerosis produced by high cholesterol feedings. 


i = =©BrIBLIOGRAPHY.—I. M. Moriyama and T. D. Woolsey, “Statistical 
DgStudies of Heart Disease: IX. Race and Sex Differences in the Trend of 
79 Mortality from the Major Cardiovascular and Renal Diseases,” Pub. 
i Health Rep. 66:355-368 (March 23, 1951); C. B. Olim and H. B. 
Turner, “Anencephaly in Fetuses of Mother with Tetralogy of Fallot: 
Normal Infant Following Blalock Operation,” J.4.M.A., 149:932-933 
ii (July 5, 1952); R. C. Brock, ‘Congenital Pulmonic Stenosis,” Am, J. 
bs Med., 12:706—719 (June 1952); C. A. Stetson, Jr., “The Occurrence of 
} Leucocyte- Platelet Thrombosis in Rheumatic Carditis,” J. Exper. Med., 
8) 94:493-s00 (Dec. 1951); C. B. Anfinsen, E. Boyle ‘and R. K. Brown, 
“The Role of Heparin in Lipoprotein Metabolism,’ 1” SCLence, 115: 583— 
a 586 (May 30, 1952); A. Keys, F. Fidanza, V. Scardi and G. Bergami, 
“The Trend of Serum-Cholesterol Levels with Age,” Lancet, 2:209-210 


(Aug. 2, 1952); L. N. Katz, R. Pick, J. Stamler and S. Rodbard, Sev- 
‘feral reports from the Cardiovascular Department, Medical Research 
| Institute, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. (Gah 18, Sy) 
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7 (1905- ), U.S. lawyer and news- 
Hobby, Oveta Culp paper executive, was born on Jan. 19 
7 in Killeen, Tex. She was a graduate of the University of Texas 
# law school, a member of the Texas legislature, assistant city 
4 attorney of Houston and a bank director. She helped codify 
a Texas banking laws and was the author of a text on parlia- 
i mentary law. In 1931 she married William Pettus Hobby, for- 
i mer governor of Texas, and took an active interest in his news- 
G@ paper, the Houston Post, becoming executive vice-president. 
. She was called to Washington, D.C., on a dollar-a-year job as 
i chief of the women’s interests section of the war department’s 
i public relations bureau (1941), drafted plans for a women’s 
army and on May 16, 1942, was sworn in as director of the first 


that of major. In July 1943, the women’s army corps (WAC) 
5 became an integral part of the army. Mrs. Hobby, as colonel, 
4 continued in command. 

{She resigned her army commission in 1945 and returned to 
her position as director and executive vice-president with the 
Houston Post. On Nov. 25 she was selected as administrator 
of the Federal Security agency by President-elect Dwight D. 
| Eisenhower. 


. The sport showed a distinct gain in popu- 
Hockey, Field. larity among United States women in 1952, 
4 a number of schools and colleges adding the game to their extra- 
‘curricular programs. Gains also were made by club teams, with 
s. the Pacific southwest and midwest groups leading in the upswing 
_ reported by the U.S. Field Hockey association. The outstanding 
contest of the year among feminine competitors took place at 
the Wembley stadium in London on March 8, when an English 
Ht team turned back Scotland 9-2, before 45,000 spectators. Sta- 
4 dium officials said it was a world record attendance for field 
i hockey. 
India continued its domination of men’s competition and cap- 
tured its fifth straight Olympic games championship by routing 
a team representing the Netherlands, 6-1, in the final round at 
_ Helsinki, Fin. Great Britain beat Pakistan 2-1, in a hard-fought 
- battle for third place in the standings. The U. S. was not repre- 
1 sented in the Olympic contests. (T3V;.H.) 


HELICOPTER—HOCKEY, 
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Hockey lee Detroit’s Red Wings, after winning the 1952 
’ championship of the National Hockey league 
in easy fashion, set a blistering pace to capture eight straight 
play-offs and annex the Stanley cup, symbol of world suprem- 
acy. The Wings yielded only three goals in all as they elimi- 
nated Toronto, the cup defenders, in the semifinal round, 3-0, 
I-O, 6-2 and 3-1. Meanwhile, the Montreal Canadiens and the 
Boston Bruins were locked in a torrid semifinal series, which 
went to a seventh game before Montreal won the right to battle 
the Wings in the ultimate round. 

In the Stanley cup play, Detroit triumphed in the opening 
cup battle, 3-1, as Tony Leswick scored twice and Ted Lindsay 
once, and annexed the second contest, 2-1, ona tie-breaking shot 
by Lindsay. Goalie Terry Sawchuk was at his best in the third 
engagement and the Wings triumphed by 3-0, Gordie Howe 
counting twice and Lindsay once. Detroit then became the first 
team in history to win eight straight games in a Stanley cup 
series when they shut out the Canadiens, 3-0, to take the 
trophy. Sawchuk equalled the Stanley cup record with his fourth 
shut-out of the series. Metro Prystai tallied two goals and 
Glen Skov one to bring victory to the Wings. 

Gordie Howe, with 86 points, tied his own National league 
record to lead that circuit in scoring for the second straight 
year and to win the Hart trophy as the most valuable player for 
the 1951-52 campaign. Sid Smith of Toronto received the Lady 
Byng Memorial trophy for good sportsmanship combined with 
playing ability. Sawchuk captured the Vezina trophy as the 
goalie allowing the fewest goals and Bernie Geoffrion of Mont- 
real won the Calder trophy as the season’s outstanding rookie. 

The annual game between the first and second All Star teams, 
played at Detroit’s Olympia, resulted in a 1-1 tie, with Maurice 
Richard of Montreal and Marty Pavelich of Detroit accounting 
for the tallies. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Hornets won laurels in the American 
league and the Saskatoon Quakers finished first in the Pacific 
Coast league. The Johnstown (Pa.) Jets were double title win- 
ners, triumphing in the senior division of the Amateur Hockey 
association of the United States and the Eastern league, while 


OLYMPIC HOCKEY MATCH between the Canadian and Czechoslovak teams, 
played at Oslo, Nor., in Feb. 1952. Goalie Ralph Hansch of the Canadian team 


(right foreground) is shown trying to block the puck 
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the Toledo (O.) Mercurys carried off the International league 
championship. The Hibbing (Minn.) sextet took national Ama- 
teur Athletic union laurels and Canada came through on top in 
the world amateur tourney. 

England won the Churchill cup at Wembley, Eng., by defeat- 
ing Canada and the United States in triangular competition 
among Olympic teams of those three countries. 

The University of Michigan retained its title in the National 
Collegiate Athletic association contests at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., by defeating Colorado college, 4-1, in the final round. 
Yale set back St. Lawrence, 4-1, in a battle between the beaten 
semifinalists for third place in the tournament. (T. V. H.) 


(1891- ), president of the Ford 
Hoffman, Paul Gray foundation, was born on April 26 in 
Chicago, Ill., and studied at The University of Chicago. In 1911 
he became a salesman for a Studebaker dealer in Los Angeles, 
Calif., and later was sales manager and then district branch 
manager for Studebaker in that city. After serving in World 
War I he purchased the Studebaker retail branch in Los Angeles, 
and in 1925 he went to South Bend, Ind., as vice-president of 
the Studebaker company. In 1933 he and Harold Vance, another 
vice-president, as receivers successfully reorganized the company 
and Hoffman served as Studebaker president from 1935 to 1948. 
He was an organizer of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and chairman of its board of trustees from 1942 to 1948. 
On April 5, 1948, Pres. Harry S. Truman appointed Hoffman 
administrator of the Economic Cooperation administration. He 
supervised the European Recovery program (ERP) until his 
resignation on Sept. 30, 1950. 

His book, Peace Can Be Won, inspired by his experience as 
ECA administrator and the success of the recovery program, 
expressed his conviction that the U.S. could defeat communism 
by waging the peace on the military, economic, political and 
informational fronts. 

The appointment of Hoffman as president of the Ford founda- 
tion, the largest public trust in the world, was announced on 
Nov. 6, 1950, and became effective on Jan. 1, 1951. He was 
enabled to continue his efforts for peace in his new post, since 
the foundation planned to concentrate initially on activities 
directed toward its primary objective, world peace. 

One of the earliest supporters of Dwight D. Eisenhower for 
the Republican presidential nomination, Hoffman devoted much 
of his time in 1952 prior to the Chicago convention advancing 
the general’s candidacy. 


Hogs: see Livestock. 
Holland: see NETHERLANDS. 
Home Building, Federal: see Housinc. 


Home Economics Membership in the American Home 

» Economics association in 1952 included 
19,643 professional memberships, 432 college clubs, 72 home- 
maker groups and 3 affiliated foreign associations. 

During the year the association conducted a special American 
Home Economics association project in family life education 
supported by funds from the Grant Foundation, Inc. 

The association granted two fellowships for graduate study 
and eight fellowships and scholarships to assist students from 
abroad to study home economics at United States colleges and 
universities. The association also co-operated in orientation pro- 
grams for visitors from abroad. 

Plans were made for participation in the eighth International 
Congress of Home Economics to be held in Edinburgh, Scot., 
Aug. 12 to 18, 1953. 

Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics.—Be- 


cause diets are frequently low in calcium, the bureau analyzec 
402 commercial white bread samples from 41 states to learn 
calcium content, and found a wide variation. An individual eat- 
ing the city dweller’s average amount of baker’s white bread: 
1.44 lb. a week—could get as little as 1% of his recommendeg 
calcium allowance from bread or as much as 16%. | 

In experiments with rats the bureau sought information as tq 
whether diet deficiencies worked greater hardship on one sex 
than on the other. Protein deficiency caused greater retardation 
in growth of young male rats than of female. However, whe 
young rats received diets adequate in all respects, male rats 
gained more rapidly than female. 

Six expansible farmhouse plans were designed by the bureau} 


agricultural engineering, to show relatively low-cost ways 03% 
building a basic living unit to which bedrooms might be addeg 
as the family grew or the budget permitted. 


the latest nutrition knowledge to everyday food management a) 
different stages of the family life cycle. | 

Experiment Stations.—Research in home economics in thé 
land-grant colleges is largely conducted as part of the researc 
programs of the agricultural experiment stations established in 
connection with the colleges. These researches are supported in 
part by state and special funds and in part by federal grant: 
administered through the office of experiment stations of the 
U.S. department of agriculture. During 1952 investigations were 
continued in the fields of family economics, family relation! 
ships, foods and nutrition, housing, home management, textiles 
and clothing and certain aspects of marketing. 

Some of these investigations were fundamental in character | 
others were applied. Certain researches concerned with farm 
housing problems and with consumption and nutritional sta 
of selected population groups were conducted on the regional col 
operative basis made possible through provisions of the Re# 
search and Marketing act of 1946. 

Home Economics Extension Service.—More than 1,600,00d 
women reported that they had improved their families’ diets b 
better selection, preparation and preservation of food through 
participation in the home demonstration program of thei} 
counties. 

In addition, 13,400 schools were assisted in establishing an 
maintaining hot-lunch programs. About 300,000 families re} 
ceived help on housing improvements. About 287,000 wome 
and 45,000 men participated in child development and family 
relations programs. Through 4-H club programs the servicd 
reached 1,000,000 girls. Approximately 3,400 white and 404 
Negro home economists directed these county and communit\ 
programs, with help from 600,000 volunteer local leaders. 

Land Grant Colleges.—The home economics division in thd 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities directed it: 
efforts during 1952 to the co-ordination of programs of residen 
instruction, extension and research. The resident instruction sec! 
tion was concerned with problems of enrolment, quality of in| 
struction at the college level and counselling students in per} 
sonal and professional development. 

The extension section directed its efforts to the need of sensi} 
tizing farm women to their obligations as producers of food 
for the world. The research section was interested in promotin; 
research that would improve the family and family life, in stak! 
ing out areas of research in which home economics should as 
sume leadership and in preparing these analyses in printed for 

Public Schools and Colleges.—Total enrolment in home eco 
nomics in junior and senior high schools remained at about 
1,750,000, with an increase in the number of classes in whicll 


‘boys and girls together considered homemaking and family liv- 
| ing problems. Adult enrolments in homemaking education classes 
-|continued high as homemakers sought help with meeting the 


aN 
| 
\ 


high cost of living. 
An increase of more than 10% in membership in the Future 
i Homemakers of America and New Homemakers of America, 


iN} 


national organizations of high school home economics students, 
| brought the total number of members to 390,046 in 9,395 local 
‘chapters. National meetings of both organizations emphasized 
‘pleadership training with special attention given to getting more 
‘member participation in decisions of the national organization. 
q Focusing homemaking teaching on the needs and problems of 
“families was emphasized in home economics education at both 


{ 


“@the public school and college level during 1952. State curricu- 


There were approximately 80,000 students enrolled in home 


4 economics at the college level with about 8,500 receiving bache- 

lor’s degrees during the year. A total of approximately 1,000 
“@master’s degrees and 90 doctor’s degrees in home economics 
‘and home economics education were granted. 
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d Publications of the Extension Service: Federal and State Extension 
) Service Reports. = 
Publications of the Home Economics Education Service, published by 
* the Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Washington, D.C.: 
34 “Home Economics in Colleges and Universities of the United States,” 
)) Vocational Division Bul. No. 244, in “Home Economics Education Series 
~ No. 26”; “Boys and Girls Study Homemaking and Family Living,” 
Vocational Division Bul. No. 245 in “Home Economics Education Series 
INO. 27.” 

Publications of the Office of Education prepared through co-operation 
|. of the Home Economics Education Service with other divisions of the 
Office of Education, published by the Federal Security Agency, Office 
*) of Education, Washington, D.C.: “Vitalizing Secondary Education,” Bul. 
1951, No. 3; “School Lunch and Nutrition Education, Some Questions 
Db) and Answers,” Bul. 1951, No. 14. (K. Gr.) 


/ Home Rule, City: see Municipal GoveRNMENT. 


A republic of Central America, Honduras is 
Honduras. bounded by Guatemala, E] Salvador and Nica- 
-ragua. Area: 59,160 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census of the Americas): 
1 1,505,405, including approximately 35,000 tribal Indians. Capi- 
_ tal: Tegucigalpa (pop. 62,263 in 1949). Other principal cities are 
4 San Pedro Sula (24,425), Comayaguela (16,907), La Ceiba (13,- 
4 456), Tela (11,544) and Puerto Cortés (8,837). Language: 
4 Spanish. Religion: predominantly Roman Catholic. President in 
1952: Juan Manuel Galvez. 

History.—The political scene was relatively quiet in 1952. A 
$10,000,000 bond issue for highway construction was approved 
by the congress in May. On June 1 it was announced that U.S. 

nationals travelling in Honduras would no longer be required to 
carry passports. Representatives of Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua met at Tegucigalpa on Aug. 
_ 23 to discuss ways and means of developing agricultural and in- 
| dustrial production, improving transportation and integrating 
the economies of the Central American republics. (G. I. B.) 


HOME RULE, CITY—HONG KONG 
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Education.—In 1951 there were 2,061 primary schools with 106,438 
pupils enrolled, 21 secondary schools with 1,107 students, 24 normal 
schools with 1,746 students and 14 commercial schools with 2,386 stu- 
dents. The National university at Tegucigalpa had 796 students in 5 
faculties. The 1952-53 budget allocated 4,533,647 lempiras for education. 


Finance-—The monetary unit is the lempira, officially valued at 49.5 
cents U.S. currency in 1952. Governmental expenditures in the fiscal 
year 1950~51 totalled 35,220,982 lempiras; net revenue was 40,005,264 
lempiras. The 1952-53 budget balanced revenue and expenditure at 34,- 
509,434 lempiras. The internal debt amounted to 8,281,549 lempiras on 
June 30, 1951, of which 7,584,927 lempiras represented the floating debt. 
The external debt was 723,875 lempiras. Money in circulation on July 
31, 1952 included 26,510,000 lempiras in Honduran notes and coin and 
$1,227,775 in U.S. coin. The cost-of-living index (Tegucigalpa) stood at 
133 on Aug. 31, 1952 (1948=100). 


Trade and Communications.—Exports during the fiscal year 1950-51 
amounted to 56,128,578 lempiras, which figure was unadjusted for banana 
undervaluation estimated at 101,400,000 lempiras by the International 
Monetary fund. Imports were valued at 78,895,337 lempiras. Chief ex- 
ports were bananas (29%), coffee (21%) and pine lumber (9%). Chief 
customers were the U.S. (72%), El Salvador (13%), Cuba (5%) and 
Canada (3%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (74%), El Salvador (5%), 
the Netherlands Antilles (4%) and Mexico (3%). 

In 1947 there were 922 mi. of railroad, confined to the northern banana 
area, 1,201 mi. of highway and 63 airfields. Motor vehicles on Jan. 1, 
1951, included 1,733 cars and 1,583 trucks. There were 6 broadcasting 
stations and about 16,500 radio sets in 1950. On June 30, 1951, 152 
vessels (roo tons and over) aggregating 508,172 gross tons were regis- 
tered under the Honduran flag. 


Agriculture—Coffee production in the 1950-51 season totalled about 
27,000,000 lb. Banana exports in the 1950—51 fiscal year totalled 12,727,- 
926 stems, of which 11,029,034 stems went to the U.S., 1,547,000 to 
Canada and 151,692 to the Netherlands. Other exports in 1950-51 were 
coffee, 14,893,282 lb., and coconuts, 8,847,557 nuts. Forest exports in- 
cluded 1,784,722 bd.ft. of mahogany lumber and logs and 41,091,633 
bd.ft. of pine. 


Minerals.—In the fiscal year 1950-51, 31,137 troy ounces of gold 
amalgam and bars and 2,814,006 oz. of silver amalgam and bars were 
exported. (J. W. Mw.) 


Honduras, British: see British HonpurRAs. 
Honey: see Sucar. 


Hon Kon This British colony on the southeast coast of 
g g. China consists of Hong Kong Island and the 
ceded territory of Kowloon and Stonecutter’s Island. The New 
Territories (the rest of Kowloon peninsula and numerous is- 
lands) were leased from China in 1898 for 99 years. Area: col- 
ony 35.5 sq.mi., New Territories 355 sq.mi. Pop.: (1931 census) 
849,751; (1951 est.) 2,013,000. Language: Chinese (Canton- 
ese); about 5% speak English. Cities: Victoria (cap.; pop. c. 
438,000); Kowloon (pop. 1931, 264,675). Governor in 1952: 
Sir Alexander Grantham. 

History.—Hong Kong’s trade fell month by month in the first 
half of 1952 to about 50% of the peak figure of March 1951. 
An upswing began in July, coinciding with the end of the Chi- 
nese government’s campaign against the so-called “five evils” 
of private industrialists and merchants, and the efforts by that 
government to restore life to the country’s industry and com- 
merce. Another difficulty had been the U.S. customs’ detention 
of consignments of local handicrafts on suspicion that they 
were made from materials from the Chinese mainland. In June 
Hong Kong’s trade figures were the lowest since April 1950 and 
were nearly 38% below the 1951 monthly figure; but in July 
there was an increase of nearly 18% over June. The colony’s 
trade with China, which fell from $ 155,000,000 (Hong Kong 
dollars) in Aug. 1951 to $ 68,000,000 in March 19§2, recovered 
to $ 123,000,000 in July. Up to the end of August total imports 
into Hong Kong were $ 2,441,000,000 and exports $ 1,800,000,- 
000. 

Following the judgment of the judicial committee of the privy 
council in favour of the U.S. air line Civil Air Transport, Inc., 
4o of the aircraft grounded at Kaitak airport were handed 
over to that corporation. Chinese Communist caretakers, who 
had been permitted to take charge of them following the judg- 
ment of the local courts (set aside on appeal), staged a sit- 
down demonstration when the aircraft were removed. The re- 
maining 31 aircraft, still the subject of litigation in the local 
courts, remained under control of the authorities. 
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CONTRABAND SHIPMENT of diesel oil and iron plates confiscated by British 
harbour police in Hong Kong. Junks were searched regularly for strategic 
materials being smuggled to Communist China in 1952 


A special committee was set up to report to the government 
on the needs of technical and vocational education; another sent 
to the government its recommendations on additional higher- 
educational facilities, involving considerable expansion, includ- 
ing the provision of degree courses through the Chinese medium 
at Hong Kong university. 

Education.—Registered schools (1952) 1,039; pupils c. 200,000. Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong: students (1951-52) ¢. 700. 


Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: Hong Kong dollar, valued in 1952 
at 17.5 cents U.S. Budget, 1951 (in Hong Kong dollars): revenue $291,- 
326,400, expenditure $ 228,404,796. Estimated budget, 1952: revenue 
$ 285,162,200, expenditure $ 286,000,000. Foreign trade, 1951: imports 
$ 4,892,000,000, including from China $ 863,000,000, Macao $ 103,600,- 
000; exports $ 4,460,000,000, including to China $ i,603,900,000, Macao 
$ 228,350,000. CW. BIES) 


Hormones: see CHEMOTHERAPY; CORTISONE, HypRocortTI- 
SONE AND CORTICOTROPIN; ENDOCRINOLOGY. 


Horse Racing Hill Gail, three-year-old colt from Mrs. 

« Warren Wright’s Calumet farm, raced to a 
two-length victory in the Kentucky Derby at Louisville, Ky., 
on May 3, 1952, to earn $96,300 of the gross purse of $124,350. 
Following his score in the Santa Anita Derby in February, when 
he won $92,900, Hill Gail was made favourite by the crowd of 
more than 100,000 that jammed Churchill Downs for the 78th 
running of the blue ribbon event of the U.S. turf. With Eddie 
Arcaro up, he led most of the way to defeat Sub Fleet, with 
Blue Man a distant third in the field of 16. The winner returned 
$4.20, $4.00 and $3.20. 

An ailing leg kept Hill Gail out of the Preakness Stakes at 
Pimlico in Baltimore, Md., on May 17 and that $113,270 test 
was captured by Blue Man, owned by Arthur W. Abbott of Rye, 
N.Y. Ridden by Conn McCreary, the colt, after coming from 
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last place in a field of ten, added $86,135 to the money he ha} 
earned since being bought for $10,000 in January 1951. Bl 
Man returned $5.20, $3.40 and $2.60. 

One Count, with Arcaro riding, scored a surprise in the 84th 
and richest Belmont Stakes at Belmont park, L.I., June 7. Thijj 
winner gained $82,400 of the $118,500 purse for Mrs. Walte 
M. Jeffords’ stable. One Count, which paid bettors $27.60, $4.60) 
and $2.80, finished with two and one-half lengths to spare ove 
Blue Man, while Armageddon from the Cain Hoy stable wa 
third. One Count added to his earnings with victories in th 
Jockey Club Gold Cup race at Belmont, Oct. 4, and the Empirg 
Gold Cup race at Jamaica, Oct. 25. Dave Gorman was aboarg 
the winner on both occasions. | 

Arcaro reached a new riding mark on Sept. 24 when he booted} 
in the Calumet farm’s Mark-Ye-Well in the Lawrence Realiza}} 
tion at Belmont, being the first jockey to ride horses winning 
$2,000,000 in a single year. Two other victorious rides and dj] 
fourth position the same day brought the total purses of hig 
mounts to $2,023,896. 

The Arlington Classic on July 19 grossed $150,450, making if}! 


the richest race ever held for three-year-olds, and again Arcardi| 


was first with Mark-Ye-Well. The victor earned $105,375 and it 
was the 26th stakes score of 1952 for Arcaro, tying Eddie’s 


own record for the most stakes victories in one year. Mark-Ye+} 


to annex the top purse of $103,325 in the 42nd running of they 
American Derby at Washington park. Sub Fleet was second. 
Crafty Admiral from the Charfran stable carried off the win) 
ning purse of $119,900 in the Washington Park Handicap as the 
King Ranch’s To Market finished two lengths behind. Craft 
Admiral, with Arcaro up, also took the Whirlaway Handicap at 
Washington park, while Mr. Paradise, owned by Mrs. Ada Lj} 
Rice of Chicago, was first in the Washington Park Futurityj 
when he was ridden by Arcaro. To Market from the King Ranch 
ran away with the Arlington Handicap on July 26, finishing te 
lengths ahead of Oil Capitol. Calumet Farm’s Two Lea tri 
umphed in the $137,100 Hollywood Gold Cup classic at Ingle- 
wood, Calif., July 12, beating Cyclotron by half a length. 
Native Dancer stood out among the two-year-olds in a yea 
that saw attendance and betting totals swing sharply upward a 
most tracks. Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt retired the colt late i 
October after Native Dancer had won nine straight races, bring- 
ing his earnings to $230,495 to surpass the juvenile record o 
$219,000 set by Top Flight. One of the colt’s outstanding vic- 
tories came in the $107,545 Futurity at Belmont park Sept. 27 
when he equalled the world mark for six and one-half furlong 
over a straight course, being clocked in 1 min. 14.4 sec. . 
Tony DeSpirito, an apprentice from Lawrence, Mass., was} 
well ahead in the competition for most winners piloted in oned 
year. DeSpirito went into November with a total of 316. | 
Trotting and pacing continued to grow in popularity, with at- 
tendance and betting figures soaring. William H. Cane’s Good} 
Time, the record money winner of harness racing, was retined? 
in October after bringing his earnings for five years to $318,+4 
792.86. Sharp Note, owned by C. W. Clark of Dearborn, Mich.,| 
triumphed in the 27th Hambletonian Stakes at Goshen, N.Y.;] 
Aug. 7. Driven by 74-year-old Bi Shively, Sharp Note finished} 
tenth, then trotted two winning heats to annex $47,236.64,) 
victor’s share of the $87,637.55 purse. Hit Song, driven by H.| 
Pownall, was runner-up with a first, third and second. Sharp} 
Note later clinched the three-year-old trotting title for 1952 by 
taking the Kentucky Futurity at Lexington, Ky., Oct. 2, sending! 
his 1952 earnings to $101,175.70, a record for one year. Pronto} 
Don of the Hayes Fair Acres stable, DuQuoin, Ill., became the 
third trotter ever to pass $200,000 by annexing the Adelphi 
free-for-all mile at Roosevelt raceway June 14. Chris Spencer, 
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| 

\ owned by Dunbar Bostwick, captured the $50,000 Roosevelt 
4 two-mile trot on Sept. rr. Meadow Rice, property of W. G. 
| Reynolds of Louisville, scored in the seventh annual Little 
4 Brown Jug racing at Delaware, Ohio, earning $30,231.66 of the 
® total purse of $60,463.35. (Cee Els) 
Canada.—An amendment to the federal criminal code 
3) changed the graduated scale of percentages, ranging from 9% to 
}} 5%, that were retained by a racing association to a fixed rate of 
}} 9% of the total amount wagered on each race (thus conforming 
i) with the fixed-rate practice in the United States). Ontario re- 
1 duced its pari-mutuel tax on race horse wagering from 19% to 
)| 17% in an attempt to curb illegal betting, and the cut applied to 
4) 1952 racing. For the first time a jockey club stock offering was 
4 made available to the general public when 900,000 shares of the 
i Ontario Jockey club were put on the market. (GxEva) 

} Great Britain—The Grand National at Aintree was won in 
#1952 by H. Lane’s ten-year-old gelding Teal. Miss D. Paget’s 
ot Mont Tremblant, a six-year-old, won the Cheltenham gold cup. 
4 Sir Ken, a year younger, owned by M. Kingsley, won the Cham- 
pion Hurdle. 

) The keen rivalry between English and French owners for once 
™ went in favour of England. The Aga Khan and his English- 
jj, trained three-year-old colt Tulyar broke all British records for 
‘} stake money won in a season. Tulyar won all the seven races he 
contested and proved himself the best horse of his age in Eu- 
}rope. Among his successes were the Derby, the Eclipse stakes, 
§ the St. Leger and the King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
4 stakes. The last-named was again the most valuable race in the 
)calendar, worth £23,302 ros. in 1952. Tulyar’s seven victories 
)were worth £75,173 10s. in stake money, easily the most earned 
| by a single horse in the history of racing in the British Isles. 
‘, M. E. Constant’s Thunderhead II won the Two Thousand 


fy 


4) START OF THE 1952 Kentucky Derby at Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky., 
4 won by Hill Gail (farthest from camera) on May 3 
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inferior to the colts. 


Sir M. McAlpine’s Zabara won the One Thousand Guineas, 
and Capt. A. M. Keith’s Frieze took second place in the Oaks a 
month later. In France the corresponding races for fillies were 
won by G. Courtois’s Pomare and by R. B. Strassburger’s Seria. 
The best of the French three-year-old colts were A. Cutler’s 
Orfeo, who won the Grand Prix de Paris; M. Boussac’s Auriban, 
who had won the Prix du Jockey Club two weeks previously 
and was second two lengths behind Orfeo in the Grand Prix de 
Paris; and P. Duboscq’s Feu de Diable, who in September won 
the Prix Royal Oak by eight lengths. 

Though the three-year-old fillies in England were inferior to 
the colts, the two-year-old fillies were undoubtedly superior. 
The best was Bebe Grande, who won seven of her eight races. 

A French-bred four-year-old, Aquino II, trained at New- 
market by F. Armstrong, won the Ascot gold cup and the Don- 
caster cup. 

During the year racing in England found its tax reduced by 
about 15%. Entrance fees were cut by about the same amount, 
and the result was a general rise in attendances. (M.A. Mp.) 


Horses: sce Livestock. 
Horse Shows: see SHows. 


Horticulture Twenty-nine countries were represented at 
* the International MHorticultural congress, 
which opened in London, Eng., Sept. 9, 1952. The most impor- 
tant business was the provisional acceptance of a report on a 
code of nomenclature of cultivated plants as applied interna- 
tionally. Action on the international registration of cultivated 
plants was deferred to the next congress, to be held in the Neth- 
erlands in 1955 or 1956. A report on conditions in England 
showed that yields from commercial horticulture had doubled 
since 1939, with but little increase in cultivated areas. 

Announcement was made of an international gardening and 
flower show to be held in Hamburg, Ger., from May to October 
1953. 

The Netherlands had the best bulb crop since World War II, 
as a result of a long period of good weather. A sampling of re- 
ports from retail dealers in the U.S. indicated an expected bulb 
business of $25,000,000. Oregon had a bumper crop of daffodils, 
but with a shrinking area resulting from foreign competition. Lily 
bulbs continued to be received from Japan in increasing numbers. 

Northern Ireland lifted a ban on vegetables from the Nether- 
lands and Spain, imposed because of foot-and-mouth disease. 
Yugoslavia and adjoining countries suffered heavy loss from 
drought, especially in vineyards. Argentina also suffered severely 
from drought, as did areas in central and south Africa. Rain 
came barely in time to save crops in Italy and parts of India. 
Locusts from east Africa threatened a complete loss of crops 
from Israel to India, but the plague finally was overcome 
through the use of aeroplanes and power sprayers from Great 
Britain and the U.S. 

New England and other eastern states of the United States 
suffered the worst drought in 25 years, with heavy loss to mar- 
ket gardeners and amateurs, but the operators of irrigated farms 
got top prices. Because of the drought the apple crop was 
sharply reduced in the east, particularly in New England, with 
few apples for shipment abroad. Peach production was 10% 
below average for the U.S. as a whole, but slightly above aver- 
age in the northeast. The pear crop was average, and grape pro- 
duction was 5% above average. The cranberry crop of 908,200 
bbl. was slightly smaller than in 1951, but 18% above average. 
Only in the state of Washington was production below average. 
Pickers were hard to find and some Puerto Ricans were brought 
in for this work. 


PRACTICE DAY in flower arranging for women of the Dorchester Floral Deco- 
ration society as they prepared for the first English ‘‘flower academy,’ held 
in London in the summer of 1952 


The gold medal of the National Association of Gardeners was 
awarded Henry F. du Pont of Wilmington, Del., for outstanding 
contributions to horticulture. This award is made rarely. 

The Society of American Florists voted to spend $1,000,000 
for a national marketing program. 

The Dutch elm disease continued to spread rapidly in New 
England, with many communities finding it difficult to keep up 
with the needed removal of dying trees. It finally invaded the 
campus at Harvard university, Cambridge, Mass., where two 
fine old trees had to be removed. However, it was announced 
that the gypsy moth had been practically eliminated from Mas- 
sachusetts where it had done great damage to evergreen trees. 
This was accomplished by spraying from planes, and other 
states were expected to follow this plan. 

Nurserymen in the U.S. reported widespread interest in the 
planting of home grounds because of the great increase in home 
building. This followed a continuing reduction in the amount 
of landscape work being done on large estates. 

In Australia the prices of some food stuffs went down during 
the year, but fruit and canned goods were higher and the an- 
nouncement came that the country needed more fruit produc- 
tion. This was in spite of the fact that Australia’s canned fruit 
production was 500,000 cases greater than the previous season’s 
pack of 3,500,000 cases. Only pineapples were in short supply 
for canning. The summer crop of this fruit in the state of 
Queensland was one of the smallest on record. 

Fruit growers in Africa and France reported success in dis- 
persing hail clouds by the use of rockets. 

A new ammonium sulphate factory was completed at Sindri, 
India, and plans made for modernizing horticultural practices in 
that country. Panama disease, a fungoid growth which destroys 
banana plantations, appeared in east Africa, where bananas are 
among the most important food crops. The movement of ba- 
nanas from Tanganyika was forbidden, and a search for immune 
varieties was started. 

In the United States, new soil conditioning materials ap- 
peared on the market. While these were not fertilizers, it was 
claimed that they would improve the condition of many soils 
and make possible the production of greatly increased crops. 
Much controversial advertising was published, but reports from 
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gardeners indicated that some of these materials were valuabl 
where clay soil existed but not when used in sandy soils. (See 
also CHEMISTRY; FRUIT; VEGETABLES.) (E. I. F.) 


Hospitalization Insurance: see INSURANCE. 


= In 1952 the hospitals and the medical profession 
Hospitals. of the United States and Canada voluntarily as} 
sumed the responsibility for maintaining high standards o} 
hospital operation. To the Joint Commission on Accreditation} 
of Hospitals, composed of hospital administrators, physician) 
and surgeons, went the assignment of surveying hospitals an¢ | 
accrediting them. At a special ceremony, responsibility fo} 
accreditation was transferred to the new commission from the 
American College of Surgeons which, until 1951, carried on thi} 
program alone. | 
Of great importance to hospitals, and to the 19,000,000 pajif 
tients cared for during the year, was the continued increase in 
hospital costs. The annual survey of the American Hospital asso 
ciation found that the cost of operating general, nonprofit hosjf 
pitals in the United States neared $1,700,000,000 in 1951. The} 
average cost for each patient each day in these hospital 
amounted to $18.01, an increase of $1.12 over the previous yeaij 
and more than double that of 1946. However, the averagul 
patient spent only slightly more than eight days in the hospita 
a low reached in 1947 and maintained each year thereafter. 
Inflation was only partly responsible for the increased ex 
pense of caring for hospital patients. The very nature of hosi 
pital care had undergone a transformation in recent years; 
Revolutionary methods of diagnosis and treatment had been} 
adopted, and while they resulted in tremendous savings of live 
they also required more expensive equipment and medication: 
and highly skilled personnel. Salaries paid to hospital personne} 
in 1951 represented 56% of total expense, and in many hospitals 
this figure rose to as high as 75% of total costs. 
Despite the rise in expenses, hospitals reached a more favour: 
able financial position during the year. Patient income fell shor 
of meeting expenses by $137,000,000, but this was compen} 
sated for by voluntary contributions from individuals, founda} 
tions and industry, as well as by city, county and state allot! 
ments for the care of indigent patients. 
The Commission on Financing Hospital Care, an independen' 
commission set up by hospitals to study the best means of pro 
viding high quality hospital care at the lowest possible cost t 
the public, began its second year of intensive research. Concen} 
trated studies were undertaken in three areas: the first was 
survey of hospital income and hospital costs and an attempt té 
determine what proportion of his income the average person 
pays for hospital care; the second sought to establish the extent 
of coverage of hospitalization insurance and its cost; the third 
concerned possible methods of financing hospital care for thosé 
who were unable to pay for it themselves. | 
U.S. hospital construction during the year kept pace with thd 
need for more facilities, although there was still a shortage o4 
nurses, internes and other hospital personnel. By Oct. 1, 1952 
more than 1,900 projects had been approved since passagd 
of the Hill-Burton Hospital Survey and Construction act} 
which provided for hospitals to be built, remodelled or en: 
larged with community funds supplemented by federal appro 
priations. Of approved projects, 1,055 were completed and i 
operation, 731 were under construction and 137 were in earlie! 
stages of development. The total cost was estimated at nearly 
$1,500,000,000, of which the federal share was $525,000,0001 
The program provided for 92,128 hospital beds and 306 healt! 
centres, in addition to 63 health centres combined with genera} 
hospitals. | 


‘| The “book value” of hospitals in the United States had grown 
more than 40% since 1947, the first year for which estimates 
jwere available, and in 1951 totalled nearly $8,250,000,000. This 
jout hospitals in the position of fifth largest industry in the 
country from the standpoint of plant assets. (See also VET- 
|@RANS ADMINISTRATION, U.S.) 

Canada.—The cost of operating short-term hospitals in Can- 
jada continued on the rise, averaging $10.25 for each patient per 
‘jday during 1951 as compared with $9.88 the year before. The 
average length of patient stay remained at about ten days. 


(jset up new rural health units. 

|. During the year, surveys were made of health facilities and 
) requirements in two provinces which did not have compulsory 
jorepayment plans. In Quebec it was noted that hospital facili- 
lies were not available in all regions of the province, and it was 
Jjrecommended that the provincial department of health con- 
tinue to favour the opening of hospitals in strategic locations. 
jIn Manitoba the study supported the principles of a health 
jimsurance plan for Canada, but suggested that priority be given 
to the preventive medical services now being set up under the 
jjprovince’s own health plan. 


Brs_ioGRapHy.—“Administrators Guide,” Hospitals, 


y 3 ; J Journal of the 
American Hospital Association, pt. 2 (June 1952). 


(GE. Bu.) 
International.—The second postwar study tour organized by 
the International Hospital federation took place in Italy from 
{May 24 to June 7, 1952, at the invitation of the Italian Hospital 
federation. Approximately 130 members of the federation from 
15 countries, including zo representatives from Great Britain, 
jitook part in the tour, which in a fortnight covered the principal 
Jhospitals in and near Milan, Bologna, Florence, Rome and 
Genoa. 

| The eighth International Hospital congress was to be held in 
Great Britain from May 25 to 30, 1953. A hospitals exhibition 
awas planned to take place at the same time as the congress in 
London, which would give hospital workers from all over the 
world an opportunity of seeing for themselves the latest devel- 
Hopments in hospital equipment. 

Great Britain.—The financial position of the country called 
‘for the utmost economy in the social services, and the govern- 
ment announced that expenditure on the national health service 
‘would be limited to £400,000,000. It was widely recognized that 
some increase in the cost of the hospitals was inevitable, and 
swhen the health estimates were published in March 1952 the 
figure for the hospital and specialist service was increased by 
about £20,000,000, the comparative figures being £285,000,000 
Bin 1951-52 and £304,000,000 for 1952-53. In May H. C. F. 


4was succeeded by Iain Macleod. 

The first detailed costing returns for hospitals in the national 
‘health service in England and Wales were published by the 
dministry of health early in June. These covered about 2,750 
hospitals and were for the year ending March 31, 1951. They 
| were a first interim measure, in a tentative form, to enable hos- 
}) pital authorities to compare the average costs of individual hos- 
i pitals, and those costs and the regional and national average 
4 figures. 

The investigation into hospital costing undertaken by King 
{| Edward’s Hospital fund for London and the Nuffield Provincial 
4 Hospitals trust at the invitation of the ministry of health was 
{ concluded during the year and their reports were published. 
‘There was also published in June the first volume of a new 
i series of statistics (National Health Service; Hospital and Spe- 
| cialist Services, England and Wales, Statistics for the Year Ended 
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31st December, 1949, H.M.S.O., London) showing the beds, 

patients and medical, nursing and other staff by categories of 

all the hospitals in the state service in England and Wales. 
(AL Gres) 


Hotels The US. hotel industry, after six years of gradually 
« declining room occupancy, reached a levelling-off 
point in 1952, and occupancy remained constant at approxi- 
mately 79%. Sales volume, however, increased about 7% as a 
consequence of the shrinking value of the dollar. Room sales 
were up 7% to 8% and both food sales and beverage sales rose 
about 6%. Net income before taxes remained virtually un- 
changed. 

Hotels continued to benefit from two trends which had been 
noted in previous years. One was a gradual increase in conven- 
tion and other group business, as businessmen found it more 
and more necessary to meet and discuss mutual problems. The 
other was a continual lengthening of resort seasons, winter as 
well as summer, enabling resort operators to make greater use 
of their facilities by spreading their operations over a greater 
portion of the year. 

The second trend was advantageous to vacationists as well as 
to hotels, since it had the effect of making resort facilities avail- 
able to a greater number of people in the course of a year, and 
also made possible significant economies in off-season vaca- 
tioning. 

A nation-wide survey made for the American Hotel associa- 
tion during 1952 revealed that transient hotels, large and small, 
had created many new services and facilities to appeal especially 
to motorists and travelling family groups. For the convenience 
of the motor travellers, some hotels had built motor entrances, 
with special registration desks and stairs or elevators, to make 
it possible for the motorist to check in at this entrance and go 
directly to his room, without passing through the lobby. Many 
hotels had added storage garages or parking lots and sometimes 
both. Others, unable to provide conveniently for motorists be- 
cause of their congested downtown locations, had built motor 
annexes on the outskirts of their cities to make hotel comfort 
and convenience more readily available to the motoring public. 

Special services and facilities for travelling family groups 
were keyed to the fact that increasing proportions of business 
and pleasure travellers were accompanied by children. To serve 
these guests, hotels created playground areas and special dining 
facilities for guests with children. Many provided children’s 
menus, with half-portion prices. Cots, cribs and double-decked 
bunks were available in a large number of transient hotels, and 
some also provided nursery facilities and baby-sitting service. 
(See also Tourist TRAVEL.) (Ga A Hire) 

Great Britain.—As in recent years, hotels, restaurants and 
inns were affected in 1952 by the fact that, on the one hand, 
costs of operation were rising and, on the other, there was in 
most countries a curtailment in the spending power of the pub- 
lic, resulting from inereased taxation and the rising cost of 
living. 

As regards residential establishments, another change which 
had been developing before World War II showed itself again 
in 1952. This was that bookings generally were for shorter pe- 
riods than formerly. Reasons for this were the improvement of 
travel facilities by land, sea and air, and the fact that if possible 
many people would rather move on from place to place than re- 
main in one centre for a whole holiday. 

Hotels, restaurants and inns continued to benefit from the 
encouragement given to tourists by governments and local au- 
thorities everywhere. Continual propaganda by means of leaflets. 
posters and motion pictures, combined with the staging of spe- 
cial attractions on a national and local scale, made the tour'st 
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feel that he was a much-sought-after person. In Great Britain 
the success of the campaign for attracting tourists was reflected 
in another new record in the number of visitors from abroad 
reported by the British Travel and Holiday association. Already 
in the summer of 1952 plans were being made for the reception 
of the vast crowds expected to attend the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth II in 1953, and a coronation accommodation service 
was established by the British Travel and Holiday association 
and the British Hotels and Restaurants association. 

During the year, further consideration was given to amending 
the wages orders, under the Catering Wages act, 1943, to which 
had been attributed many of the difficulties which British es- 
tablishments had had to face in postwar years. By the end of 
the year little had been achieved that materially altered the 
position, and unlicensed residential establishments were still not 
subject to a wages order, although licensed establishments had 
been regulated since 1948. 

There was no decrease in the number of United States visitors 
to continental resorts, while the flow of British visitors to the 
continent was not appreciably affected by the reduced cur- 
rency allowance available to them. In Great Britain manage- 
ment still suffered from the strict rationing of some foods, 
though tea was derationed in October. 

Marked attention was paid to the technical training of en- 
trants into the hotel and catering industry. In Great Britain a 
national apprenticeship council was set up which was expected to 
have a beneficial effect on catering standards. (OSE 1G. (Cat) 


Housing For the second consecutive year the number of new 
* nonfarm dwelling units started in the United States 
during the first half of the year showed a decline. During the 
months of January-June 1952, 565,700 housing units were 
placed under construction, an amount 4.1% lower than for the 
comparable period of the previous year and almost 20% below 
the first six months of 1950. 

During the first half of 1952, 55% of total new residential 
construction occurred in cities and other urban places, con- 
trasted with a proportion of 58% in these areas during the first 
half of 1951. Continuing to compare these two periods: dwell- 
ings in one-family structures constituted 81% as against 80% 
of total, and privately owned construction rose from go% to 
92% of total. The average estimated construction cost per unit 
remained virtually unchanged from the previous year, but stood 
10% higher than 1950 and 20% larger than 1949. 

Indications of softening in the market for new residential 
construction began to appear in various sections of the nation 
early in the year. It was first observed among the higher priced 
units in both apartment and single-family houses. Whereas, pre- 
viously, units had been snapped up upon completion, or even 
earlier, vacancies in new units were beginning to appear and 
many new houses remained on the market for weeks without as 
much as an inquiry. Several large apartment houses were forced 
into foreclosure and prices for single-family houses over $15,- 
ooo began to sag. Builders who had constructed 100 houses at 
a time began to limit their current volume to 30 or go. Although 
in some areas housing shortages were still acute, by and large 
the intense housing pressure of the postwar years appeared to 
have been relieved. People were becoming more discriminating 
—trefusing to consider residences that were too far removed 
from places of work or recreation and insisting upon a higher 
standard of construction. The amount of housing required to 
accommodate new families had also declined, reflecting a mar- 
riage rate in 1951 that was 30% below 1946. 

A large part of the tightening of demand, it was claimed, was 
the result of factors related to housing finance: mortgage lend- 
ers were becoming more cautious, mortgage interest rates were 


considered to be too low, and regulation X kept many potent iq 
buyers out of the market by the down-payment requirement} 

Mortgages.—The dip from high levels of construction cause} 
many mortgage lenders to pause and consider the possibility a 
another long-term decline in the residential construction cycli) 
Recent research studies of mortgage investment experienc#|) 
undertaken by John Lintner of Harvard university and by Ray} 
mond J. Saulnier for the National Bureau of Economic 
search, indicated that mortgage loans made close to the peak ¢ . 
the real estate cycle in the 1920s showed a higher rate of toni 
closure and delinquency in payments than loans made during 
other periods. Many lending institutions, accepting these facty}} 
began to reshape their policies in accordance with them. Loarg 
which had previously been made or purchased in block wen} 
now examined individually and the whole process of mortgagg 
selection tightened. 

The low prevailing rate of interest on mortgage loans wajj 
another reason for the tightening of mortgage credit. Lendewj) 
maintained that the interest rate was no longer commensuratl}) 
with the increasing risk. Moreover, the interest rate on govern 
ment bonds had risen, so that new mortgage loans could ni 
longer compete favourably with government bonds as an outle 
for institutional investment. The mortgage money contractio 
was felt most severely in the Federal Housing administratioj} 
and Veterans administration loan programs. FHA loans (42%}} 
and VA loans (4%) net about 33% and 35% respectively to thij 
lenders. In the first half of 1952, both FHA one- to four-familf} 
house mortgage insurance written and VA-guaranteed and inj 
sured home loans closed had declined 22% from the sami} 
months of 1951. During this period the total amount of non} 
farm mortgages (of $20,000 or less) recorded rose 4%. As ||) 
consequence, government insured and guaranteed home mort 
gages equalled 27% of total recordings as against 36% in thi 
first half of the previous year. 

In order to secure a higher return on G.I. loans, the interes 
rates on which are fixed by the government, some lenders en‘ 
tered into “warehousing” agreements with builders. Under thi 
arrangement lending institutions agreed to purchase all the buil 
ers’ mortgages at 95% of face value. The builder had to absorl 
the 5% loss which reduced his profit or pass all or part of thi 
amount on to the purchaser in the form of higher prices. Thi 
practice was in sharp contrast to the 3% to 5% premiums tha| 
lenders were paying for mortgage loans five years before. 

Early in the year the senate banking and currency committe? 
held a round table on mortgage money problems. At this a 
increases in interest rate were suggested, but Sen. Burnet R 
Maybank, committee chairman, as well as other experts did no 
believe that a small rise in interest rate would bring out thq 
necessary amount of mortgage money. A large increase in inter} 
est would raise mortgage payments too much. 

A suggestion emerged from these conferences that was lated 
incorporated into the Housing act of 1952. It was pointed ou 
that mortgage money would be more readily forthcoming, path 
ticularly for loans in critical defense housing areas, if the Fed} 
eral National Mortgage association (a government agency. 
were to make prior commitments to purchase such loans from 
the original lender. Although this procedure was tried for 
short while during the veterans emergency housing program, th¢ 
FNMA functioned primarily as a secondary mortgage marke 
to acquire from primary lenders mortgages that could not bd 
sold to other institutions. The Housing act of 1952 authorized 
$900,000,000 for mortgage purchases and commitments b 
FNMA. These purchases were limited, however, to governmen 
insured or guaranteed mortgages on defense housing, and ot 
houses made available to victims of catastrophe which the 
president had declared a major disaster. 


4} Credit Controls.—The major issue in home finance in 1952 
entred around regulation X. Home builders were caught be- 
sween cautious lenders on the one hand and contracting demand 
lin the other. By midyear it was estimated that 250,000 new 
g1ouses were unsold, an amount equivalent to more than 40% of 
lhotal production during the first six months of the year. The 
jouilders felt that if purchasers could be secured mortgage 
‘Wmoney would somehow or other find its way into the market. 
“Chey therefore focused their attention on regulation X which 
Whey felt excluded a sector of potential purchasers from the 
Hnarket because of the equity requirement that went up to 50% 
fin homes in the higher price brackets. In mid-June the federal 
“fveserve board relaxed regulation X slightly, and by the end of 
3June a formula had been written into law providing for its com- 
jlete removal. 
| An amendment to the Defense Production act stipulated that 
9,f housing starts for any consecutive three-month period should 
{fall below an annual rate of 1,200,000 dwellings, down-payment 
requirements should not exceed 5% of the sale price. The 
§1mendment further provided that the relaxation of credit con- 
2.rols be put into effect not later than one month after the ex- 
Jpiration of the consecutive three-month period during which 
Pstarts fell below the annual rate of 1,200,000. The formula pro- 
‘§vided that the housing to be counted in the monthly estimates 
ushould consist of permanent (public as well as private units), 
jnonfarm, family dwelling units. 
¢ During the months of June, July and August, housing starts 
fell below the annual rate of 1,200,000. In mid-September the 
4:wo-year-old curbs on mortgage credit were suspended and con- ae pas 
ventional mortgage loans made by banks, savings and loan asso- GAVE DWELLING in Matra, I. where farmers and tar faites il share 
fciations and other private sources were no longer subject to was being built by the government to house them 
Sfederal restrictions on this score. Regulation X might be reim- 
posed, however, whenever new housing starts climbed above tion, controls were retained by 78 out of 116 cities with popula- 
the 1,200,000 rate for three consecutive months. Builders were tions from 50,000 to 100,000 and by 1,350 smaller communities. 
aithus i in the position of never being quite certain that the credit Among the major cities that failed to act in time to continue 
Jiconditions prevailing when a group of houses were placed under controls were Akron, O., Atlanta, Ga., Denver, Colo., Detroit, 
Ziconstruction would be the same at the time the completed struc- | Mich., New Orleans, La., Seattle, Wash., and Toledo, O. 
Stures were placed on sale. Federal Public Housing Program.—A ceiling of 35,000 was 
5 Rent Control.—Another step in the direction of the removal established by congress on public housing units to be con- 
tof rent control, one of the most controversial issues in U.S. structed during the fiscal year 1953, or in any subsequent year. 
housing, was taken in 1952. A federal act provided that unless This action substituted a fixed annual maximum of 35,000 units 
ila city or town specifically indicated its desire to continue these for the variable ceiling established by the Housing act of 1949. 
controls, they would lapse as of Oct. 1, 1952. According to the The 1949 act authorized construction of new public housing 
wOffice of Rent Stabilization, of the 2,400 communities under units at a rate not to exceed 135,000 per year for the six fiscal 
jirent control prior to Sept. 29, approximately 1,500 voted to years, July 1, 1949, through June 30, 1955. The 135,000 figure 
icontinue under the law while the remaining 900 permitted the could be increased or decreased in any one year upon presiden- 
ilaw to lapse. In noncritical defense areas the number of persons tial recommendation, but a limitation of 810,000 was stipulated 
‘covered by federal rent control was reduced from 20,000,000 for the entire six-year program. The program in the 1951 fiscal 
a 12,500,000, and the number of dwelling units from 6,000,000 —_- year was cut back to 30,000 for the last six months of 1950, and 
8 to 4,000,000. Even in these areas controls, along with the price in fiscal 1952 the ceiling was 50,000. 
hand wage stipulations of the Defense Production act, were due Despite legislative setbacks, by the end of Aug. 1952, 144,272 
3 to expire on April 30, 1953, unless congress should act to extend new dwelling units had been started under the low-rent housing 
% these sections of the law beyond that date. program established by the Housing act of 1949. About one- 
It must be remembered, however, that rent control was still third of these units (45,532) had been completed and made 
| mandatory in several states that had their own statutes. In New available for the occupancy of families whose income was in- 
| York state alone rents were regulated on close to 3,000,000 in- sufficient to allow them to rent or purchase adequate living 
4 dividual housing accommodations, and in Wisconsin dwellings quarters, and households displaced by slum clearance and re- 
| in the cities of Milwaukee and Madison were similarly covered. development projects. As of Aug. 31, 1952, there were 246,504 
In addition, federal rent controls were in force in 118 critical dwelling units in low-rent housing under the management of 
| defense housing areas and another 28 areas were in the process the Public Housing authority. An additional 101,891 were under 


of being certified into this group. construction and 67,207 were in various preconstruction stages. 
' Continuing under federal rent control were 36 of the 51 cities The PHA had more than 730,000 units in its total work load, 
| with population of 100,000 or more. These included Baltimore, but 307,000 of these were units in the process of disposition. 
! Md., Boston, Mass., Chicago, IIl., Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, O., (See also ARCHITECTURE; BUDGET, NATIONAL; BUILDING AND 

Minneapolis, Minn., Newark, N.J., Philadelphia, Pa., Pitts- Construction Inpustry; BUSINESS REvIEw; MUNICIPAL 
@ Pa., St. Louis, Mo., and San Francisco, Calif. if addi- GovERNMENT; TOWN AND REGIONAL PLANNING.) (CH. RA.) 
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Canada.—Housing continued throughout 1952 to be Can- 
ada’s foremost economic and social problem. In midyear, it was 
estimated that Canada could use 700,000 new housing units im- 
mediately. The situation sparked many spirited attacks upon the 
federal government for its housing policy; social agencies blamed 
housing shortages for marital troubles and juvenile delinquency ; 
members of parliament demanded more federal government 
lending at lower interest rates and more loans with smaller down 
payments; labour unions demanded more vigorous federal con- 
struction of low-rental housing projects and criticized govern- 
ment policy that funnelled investment funds into debentures and 
bonds instead of into housing. Replying to its critics, the federal 
government blamed the house-building slump on the lack of 
land serviced with roads, water, sewers and schools, and ignored 
demands for a federal-provincial conference on the housing 
problem. However, the federal government used the National 
Housing act to give the provinces and municipalities greater en- 
couragement to initiate slum-clearance projects and extended 
government-backed loans into areas where there were no regular 
financing facilities. 

Ontario was among the provinces taking separate steps to in- 
crease housing. It set up a crown company to make loans to 
prospective homebuilders in villages and hamlets, and on farms 
where private lending institutions were less willing to take 
mortgages. It gave the department of planning and development 
powers of expropriation to facilitate assembly of land for hous- 
ing and also to make possible industrial participation with gov- 
ernments in housing projects. 

Some of the housing problems of 1952 were directly related 
to housing costs. A house that had cost $7,000 to build in 1950 
cost $9,000 in 1952, according to figures released by the fed- 
eral crown company, Central Mortgage and Housing corpora- 
tion. On the average, it cost Canadians $10,211 to buy a house 
in 1951, which was 16% higher than in 1950. The down pay- 
ment in 1951 was $3,188, compared with a down payment of 
$1,928 in 1950. There was much evidence that these mounting 
costs rose still higher in 1952. Approximately 150,000 building 
tradesmen sought and generally received higher wages, and where 
such pay increases were not quickly won, strikes were called. 
The first legal employers’ strike came when the general contrac- 
tors of Vancouver, B.C., in a provincially supervised move 
locked out 1,500 striking carpenters (wanting a go-cent per hour 
pay boost) and 6,000 other nonstriking construction workers. 

In the first four months of 1952, 18,391 houses were com- 
pleted, compared with 25,209 in the corresponding period of 
IQ51. (Ge Cxa) 

Great Britain.—By July 31, 1952, 1,600,230 new houses, flats 
and other units of accommodation had been provided in the 
United Kingdom since 1945. The total number of new dwellings 
completed under the post-World War II program was 1,304,444 
(1,147,298 permanent and 157,146 temporary). This represented 
a formidable rehousing achievement carried out in seven years 
when costs were high, materiais scarce and manpower not read- 
ily available. 

Harold Macmillan, minister of housing and local government, 
determined that under him the government would produce more 
houses than the 200,000 a year which his Labour predecessor 
had regarded as the maximum figure, considering other demands 
on the building industry—the defense program, the need for new 
factories, etc. Macmillan’s program also included a reduction in 
housing standards. The postwar house of the Labour government 
had, on the average 1,000 sq.ft. of floor area. Macmillan calcu- 
lated that by adopting the terrace house as the norm, there 
would be a saving in capital cost of at least £150 on each house. 
He took the view also that by skilful interior planning room 
sizes could be maintained—by reducing circulation space, by 


combining the hall and the dining room and by producing || 
“large living-room” house, new to the United Kingdom but a 
ready popular in Canada and the United States, in which t 
stairs rose from the living room and the whole house was heatg| 
from a central heating system. 

The scheme had the further advantage of enabling mow 
houses to be built with the same material and the same mai} 
power. The ministry’s publication Houses 1952, the second su 
plement to the Housing Manual 1949, claimed that the nejj 
plans retained the minimum room sizes of the 1949 manual. 

The net house floor areas ranged from 679 sq.ft. for a semi 
detached house for four persons to 854 sq.ft. for a terraq 
house for five persons. At the best it represented a drop i | 
postwar standards of more than 150 sq.ft. of living area and a} 
the worst a drop of more than 4oo sq.ft. The best was a sliglf} 
improvement on the Tudor-Walters standards of 1918-3} 
housing, and the worst fell considerably below that standard} 
The homeless, the young couples living with their in-laws, am] 
the wives who shared a kitchen regarded a small house of the} 
own as infinitely better than no house at all, and the ministe 
policy slightly enhanced their prospects of securing a house 
their own. 

The minister did not carry his zeal for economy into the fiellf 
of housing finance, and he perpetuated the high, uneconom#} 
subsidies for multistory development in the centre of citia 
which had been incorporated by Aneurin Bevan in his 194 
Housing act. Gordon Stephenson, head of the Liverpool unive. 
sity school of architecture, in an address to the Town a 
Country Planning Summer school, said of these subsidies: “ 
normal houses the value of the 1952 subsidy at 44% is £764 
On flats with lifts on land at £10,000 to £12,000 an acre, tH 
of a flat was generally about two-thirds the floor area of a sullf 
sidized house, the discrepancy was even more marked. It meat 
that, with or without Macmillan’s saving in space, it was poy 
sible to build a family house for a total cost of £500 to £7 
less than the subsidy alone on a small flat. It was felt by ma 
that the policy of flat development, wholly alien to the Englig 
tradition and character, had been, and was being, imposed apd 
the people against their will. 

Belgium.—The number of private houses built in Belgium 
1951 was 26,747, compared with 33,794 in 1950. The total nunj 
ber of houses of all kinds built in 1951 was 33,612. On Dec. 3: 
1951, 11,143 houses were under construction, compared wit 
14,759 on Dec. 31, 1950. About 96% of the total building wor} 
in Belgium was devoted to house building. 

France.—From the liberation to Dec. 31, 1951, 249,820 housd 
had been built in France and at that date 219,880 further hous«| 
were in course of construction. In 1951, 44,345 new houses wer 
built and 30,575 war-damaged houses were restored. 

The Netherlands.—In 1951 the number of new houses fir 
ished in the Netherlands was 58,666 (1950, 47,300). At the en 
of July 1952, 29,095 houses had been completed. 

Norway.—-In 1951 Norway’s housing program was stepped ui 
enormously and 21,000 houses were completed. In the first si 
months of 1952, 15,000 houses were built, compared with 7,80 
in the first half of rg5r. 

Sweden.—It had taken Sweden until 1946-47 to bring it 
housing output up to the prewar rate. In these two years 116,0c 
were built, the total exceeding the two immediate prewar yeat 
by 3,500 houses. Since 1947 there had been a sharp declin4 
descending to 41,551 in 1949 and rising slightly to 43,935 i 
1950. Sweden continued to occupy an outstanding place in na 


design. In the matter of family living space its record was n 
so good. More than half the houses built in 1949 and 1950 hat 
two rooms and a kitchen, or less, and 5,198 houses, althou ‘ 


squipped with central heating, were without a private bath or 
)oilet or both. 

} U.S.S.R.—It was reported that in the first postwar five-year 
plan 120,000,000 sq.yd. of living floor space had been built 
ja the U.S.S.R. Taking the average in the postwar U.K. house 
Hit 1,000 sq.ft., this represented the construction of 1,080,000 
-feomparable nage The figures issued by the U.S.S.R. cor- 
‘Wvesponded closely with statistics used by E. M. Chossudovsky 
‘Wn the Housing and Town and Country Planning Bulletin No. 5, 
published by the United Nations. The first postwar five-year 
jolan aimed at producing the equivalent of 129,000 United King- 
“Hom houses. This target was reported to have been passed. 
(G. McA.) 
‘}duman Nutrition and Home Economics, Bureau of: 
wee AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION; Home Eco- 
‘omcs. 

“Human Rights, Covenant of: see INTERNATIONAL Law; 
‘WONrTED Nations. 


Mumour of 1952 The United States public stayed with 
* its old favourites in the comedy field 
during 1952, and comedians who had claimed their interest 
oriefly in 1951 for the first time faded a bit. Perhaps because 
‘this was an election year, there was entertainment enough in the 
“Ydolitical field. 

| Television.—Television continued to be the first target of all 
‘comics in 1952. Performers who were successful in the newest 
jof the entertainment media could write their own ticket in allied 
ields of vaudeville, movies, night clubs and radio. 

& However, the general direction of TV comedy seemed to be 


iN 
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twas “I Love Lucy,” with Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz, a show 
that utilized slapstick along with the story. Many old radio 
favourites were in television: Amos and Andy, George Burns 


“I Married Joan” with Joan Davis. 
In the slapstick and fast-talking kind of comedy, Red Skel- 


show to a show with theme and continuity. 

} Other comedians of the Skelton-Berle genre, primarily vaude- 
‘}villians, continued in high popularity, such as Eddie Cantor, 
Bob Hope, Jimmy Durante and Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis. 
| Widely hailed as the freshest comedian of the year was Jackie 
: Gleason, whom some critics labelled “chaplinesque.” 

4 In the lighter field of humour, many stars disappeared from 
| the weekly scene, made only occasional appearances, appeared 
jin panel shows or changed their format completely. Arthur God- 
4 frey continued to hold his tremendous audiences, but Dave 
| Garroway began to do a news show, Herb Shriner got a job as a 
} quizmaster, and Robert Q. Lewis, Ken Murray and Sam Levin- 
4 son all were without shows of their own. However, the satirical 
i humourists, Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca, held fast to large 
| and appreciative audiences. 

| Radio.—There was little significant change in the field of 
| radio. “Big Show,” which starred Tallulah Bankhead, went off 
4 the air, and Miss Bankhead made her television debut. 

| Stage.—One of Broadway’s top hits was “Top Banana,” star- 
} ring Phil Silvers, who did a take-off on Milton Berle. “New 
| Faces of 1952,” another Broadway production, brought fresh 
|, talent to the stage in some extremely amusing satirical sketches. 
Among the members of the cast were Robert Clary, Alice 
| Ghostly and Eartha Kitt. Plays such as “The Fourposter,” 
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“Mrs. McThing,” “Guys and Dolls” and “The Moon Is Blue” 
continued to enjoy long runs. There was a revival of “The Male 
Animal.” Other new shows included “Wish You Were Here” 
and “An Evening with Beatrice Lillie.” 

Movies.—Hollywood continued to produce the same sort of 
comedy films it had for years, with nothing particularly notable 
in the field. Martin and Lewis were probably the most popular 
comedy team appearing, Bob Hope made another film and 
Abbott and Costello continued with their usual success. 

Supper Clubs.—The New York supper club continued to be 
the cradle of American humour, replacing vaudeville. Places such 
as the Village Vanguard, the Blue Angel and La Ruban Bleu 
hired fresh and new talent, some of which was destined for 
stardom. 

Books.—Edward Shepherd Meade’s How to Succeed in Busi- 
ness Without Really Trying was a top best seller. Other popular 
works were Bennet Cerf’s anecdotal Good for a Laugh, Louis 
Untermeyer’s Best Humor Annual, the James Thurber Album, 
Ira Jan Wallach’s Hopalong-Freud Rides Again, S. J. Perelman’s 
The Ill Tempered Clavichord, Ludwig Bemelmans’ How to 
Travel Incognito and P. G. Wodehouse’s Angel Cake. 

General.—Possibly because the Korean war continued to 
drag on and possibly because of the election year, people seemed 
to be laughing less than usual. There was little humour arising 
from the Korean conflict, even bitter humour. Bill Mauldin, 
whose “Willie and Joe” kept the G.I.’s of World War II laugh- 
ing at themselves, did a book on Korea, but he seemed to be 
trying to tell people about the war rather than satirizing it. 

The seriousness of the presidential campaign precluded many 
jokes about it. Little parodying of the candidates was done by 
comedians, little satire and few imitations. (Ds. CaGa) 


. (1890- ), U.S. gov- 
Humphrey, George Magoffin cnment oficial, was 
born on March 8 at Cheboygan, Mich., and received his law de- 
gree from the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, in 1912. Until 
1918 he practised law with his father’s firm in Saginaw, Mich., 
and in that year he was appointed general counsel of the M. A. 
Hanna company, steel and coal manufacturers, at Cleveland, O. 
In 1925 he was named vice-president and in 1929 president of 
the company, which he expanded into a large and profitable in- 
dustrial enterprise. He became chairman of the board in May 
1952. During the administration of Pres. Harry S. Truman, 
Humphrey accepted two quasi-federal posts—chairman of the 
U.S. department of commerce’s business advisory council in 
1946, and head of a survey of German industrial plants con- 
ducted by the Economic Cooperation administration in 1948-49. 
A supporter of Sen. Robert A. Taft for president prior to the 
Republican convention of 1952, Humphrey was selected by 
Dwight D. Eisenhower on Nov. 21, 1952, to be U.S. secretary 
of commerce in the new administration. 


. (1911I- yi, WES. 
Humphrey, Hubert Horatio, dt. censtor, was born on 
May 27 at Wallace, S.D. He studied at the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, and Louisiana State University and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical college, Baton Rouge, and taught political 
science at both of these universities. In 1941 he joined the 
Work Projects administration, and specialized during World 
War II in re-employment training for veterans. He was mayor 
of Minneapolis from 1945 to 1948 and was elected U.S. senator 
from Minnesota on the Democratic ticket in 1948 for the term 
1949-55. A member of the “liberal” wing of the party, Hum- 
phrey was national chairman of the Americans for Democratic 
Action in 1949-50. He was credited with having secured accept- 
ance of the civil rights plank in the 1948 Democratic party plat- 
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form that resulted in the States’ Rights Democrats split. He 
also took a prominent role in the 1952 Democratic convention 
at Chicago, Ill., and was himself a “favourite son” candidate 
from Minnesota. With Sen. Blair Moody of Michigan and Sen. 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York he unsuccessfully opposed the 
seating of Virginia, South Carolina and Louisiana after these 
southern states had refused to take the convention’s “loyalty 
pledge.” At the convention, Humphrey was a leader in the tem- 
porary coalition between Sen. Estes Kefauver and Averell Harri- 
man which sought to stop the nomination of Adlai E. Stevenson. 


A people’s republic of southeastern Europe, Hun- 
Hungary. gary is bounded west by Austria, north by Czecho- 
slovakia, east by Rumania and south by Yugoslavia. Area: 
35,893 sq.mi. Pop.: (Dec. 31, 1948, census) 9,201,158; (1951 
est.) 9,390,000. Language (1947 est.): Hungarian 92.9%, Ger- 
man 5.1%. Religion (1947 est.): Roman Catholic 65.6%, Greek 
Catholic 2.5%, Calvinist 20.8%, Lutheran 6%, Greek Orthodox 
4%, Jewish 4.3%. Chief towns (1941 census): Budapest (cap., 
1,164,963; 1948, 1,058,288); Szeged (136,752); Debrecen (125,- 
933); Miskolc (109,433). Chairman of the presidium of the na- 
tional assembly in 1952, Sandor Ronai and (from Aug. 14) Ist- 
van Dobi; prime ministers, Istvan Dobi and (from Aug. 14) 
Matyas Rakosi. 

History.—At the session of the national assembly on Aug. 14, 
1952, Dobi, the prime minister, resigned and Rakosi, a vice- 
premier and leader of the Workers’ (Communist) party, became 
premier. Dobi was promoted to the presidency of the republic, 
while President Ronai was made chairman of the national assem- 
bly. This was a demotion for Ronai, the last former Social Dem- 
ocrat to occupy a position of decorative importance. When in 
1951 the extreme left wing of the Socialists was purged from its 
positions in the state and in the Workers’ party, Ronai alone re- 
mained. The appointment of Rakosi, following by two months 
the appointment of G. Gheorghiu-Dej as premier in Rumania, 
removed the last “peasant” premier of a satellite country. 

The personality of Rakosi received more than usual publicity 
during 1952. His 60th birthday celebrations were marked by ful- 
some flattery. The little Stalin of Hungary was copying his 
genial prototype even in small details. Among these was the 
falsification of history to the advantage of his own reputation. 
In the Soviet Union it had become sacred dogma that Trotsky 
did nothing for the Bolshevik cause in the revolution, and that 
the civil war was won by Stalin’s defense of Tsaritsyn. In 
Hungary the name of Bela Kun, leader of the Communist re- 
gime of 1919, was erased from all history books, and now the 
greatest exploit of the revolutionary war was an alleged victory 
at Salgotarjan, won by the courage and organizing genius of 
Rakosi. One difference between the two cases was that Stalin in 
1917-20 really was a person of some importance, even if a lesser 
figure than Trotsky, whereas Rakosi in 1919 played a minor 
political role and no military role at all. 

The most publicized industrial exploit of the year was the 
opening of the new blast furnace at Diosgyér on May rr. Offi- 
cial commentary claimed that it had been built in eight and one- 
half months, and that the success was largely the result of Soviet 
aid. In an article in Pravda of March 1, Erno Gero, Hungarian 
chief planner, stated that coal, iron, steel, electric power and 
crude oil production were lagging behind the development of 
the machine industry. 

Various steps were taken to coerce industrial labour. The 
trade unions acquired new leadership on Jan. 17, when Antal 
Apro, the general secretary, was replaced by Istvan Kristof. 
On May 1, a system of employment cards was introduced to 
stop movement of workers from one job to another. No worker 
might be taken on by any enterprise if his employment card was 


not in order. Heavy fines were introduced in June for absenteé : 
ism in the mines. Socialist competition and Stakhanovism we | 
to be developed more than ever. Szabad Nep, the Communig/ 
party’s daily organ, complained on July 13 that managers rd} 
mained satisfied with the achievements of individual Stakhand 
vites without taking adequate steps to ensure that the workin} 
methods of these Stakhanovites were accepted and applied bi) 
every worker. The aim behind this criticism was that excep 
tional outputs achieved by Stakhanovites should as quickly a | 
possible be made the “norm,” that is, the minimum standar} 
expected of every worker, by which his wage was calculated. 
At the beginning of the year collective and state farms td 
gether had nearly 25% of the arable land. The pace of collect 
vization was slow until August, when, as in previous years, } 
was once more speeded up. Meanwhile the organization of th 
“Sucialist sector” of agriculture was made stricter. On May 2 
a ministry of state farms was set up. Just previously, on Apr 
23, a government resolution had laid down precise recommend 
tions for tightening labour discipline in collective farms. Th 
system of permanent brigades, specialized work teams led by |} 
foreman and working together for three years or more, was if 
troduced. It was laid down that every adult member of a colleq 
tive farm must perform at least 120 “labour days” a year on thi} 
collective land, and mothers of young children at least 80. 4 
“labour day” was a standard amount of work, which might i 
volve more or less than a whole day’s work, depending on th 
degree of skill involved. The minimum amount was designed t: 
prevent peasants from spending a large part of their time ui 
working on their private plots, to the detriment of the collectivij 
lands. It was based on the experience of the Soviet Union, wher’ 
similar rules were introduced in 1939 and later years. 
Great efforts were made to popularize courses in the Russiaij 
language for Hungarian workers. In 1951 it was claimed tha 
25,000 had attended. In 1952 the aim was 60,000. (H. S-W.) 


Education.—Schools (1951-52): elementary 6,185, pupils c. 1,200,000f 
teachers 36,800; secondary 405, pupils c. 120,000; technical, pupill} 
57,000; institutions of higher education 21, students c. 45,000, pro} 
fessors and lecturers 7,200. 

Finance.—Budget (1951 est.) revenue 29,623,000,000 forints, exer 


i 


} 


i 


| 


| 
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ture 29,516,000,000 forints; (1952 est.) revenue 42,770,000,000 forints 
expenditure 42,481,000,000 forints. Monetary unit: forint with officia! 
exchange rates of 2.935 forints to the rouble, 33.15 forints to the poun 
and 11.74 forints to the U.S. dollar. P 
Foreign Trade.—(1950): Imports U.S. $265,000,000: exports U.S. $257.3 
000,000. Main sources of imports (1950): Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rul 
mania and Bulgaria 35.4%; U.S.S.R. 22.7%. Main destinations of e 
ports: four eastern European countries 36.6%; U.S.S.R. 25.7%. 
Transport and Communications—Roads (1951): 15,976 mi. License 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 16,000; commercial 15,500. Railway} 
(1951): 7,400 mi. Air transport (1948): flights 4,447; miles flown 625, 
800; passengers carried 36.111. Danube shipping (Dec. 1947): merchan 
vessels 514; gross tonnage 118,717. Telephones (1950): 115,000. Radic 
receiving set licences (1949): 525,000. 
Agriculture.——Main crops (metric tons, 1950): wheat 2,040,000; barle 
640,000; Oats 220,000; rye 790,000; maize (1948) 2,862,000; potatoe 
1,224,000. Sugar, raw value 255,000. Livestock: cattle (1951) 1,700,] 
000; pigs (1951) 4,500,000; sheep (1949) 650,000; horses (1949) 569, 
ooo. Food production (metric tons, 1949): milk 1,100,000; butte 
(1934-38 average) 9,800: factory cheese (1934-38 average) 9,600 
meat (export only, 1950) 1,600. Wine production: (1938) 3,259,000 hl.} 
(1951) 3,678,000 hl. | 
Industry.—Persons employed in all industries: (1950) 600,538; (195 
est.) 989,000. Fuel and power (1950): coal 1,200,000 metric tons 
lignite 9,500,000 metric tons; crude oil 490,000 metric tons; electricity 
2,360,000,000 kw.hr. Raw materials (metric tons, 1950) pig iron 473,000) 
steel ingots and castings 1,023,000; bauxite 594,000; aluminum 16,100} 
cement 923,000. 


Hunting: see WitpLire ConseRvaTION. 
Hurdling: see Track AND FIeLp Sports. 


. (1899- , US. educa} 
Hutchins, Robert Maynard 62°. soc. co pan 
Brooklyn, N.Y. He left Oberlin college, Oberlin, O., in 1917 t 
enlist in the U.S. ambulance corps. Entering Yale universit 
New Haven, Conn., in 1919, he received his A.B. in Ig2I and 
his LL.B. (magna cum laude) in 1925. In 1923 he was appointed 


}icretary of Yale university and in 1927 dean of its law school. 
Ht 1929, at the age of 30, he became the fifth president 
‘Vand, in 1945, the first chancellor) of The University of Chi- 
#80. 
‘) Hutchins resigned in 1950 as chancellor of the university and 
a member of its board of trustees to join the Ford founda- 
‘on as an associate director. His resignation became effective 
the end of the university’s academic year, June BO, LOGIE, 
it he was granted a leave of absence from Jan. 1, Ig51, to 
jirticipate in the formulation of the foundation’s policies. 
jawrence A. Kimpton (g.v.) was appointed his successor at the 


‘) Hutchins’ time was devoted during the year to planning, with 
; e other officers, the policies and programs of the Ford foun- 
eon. He gave the Marfleet lectures at the University of 
joronto, Can., in March. 


MORTICOTROPIN. 
Wydroelectric Power: see FEDERAL Power Commission. 
lydrogen Bomb: see Atomic ENneRcvy. 


ae (1877- ), president of 
Nanez del Campo, Carlos cite. was bom on Nov. 3 
‘Linares, Chile. He was educated at the Chilean military 
‘@thool and at the Academy of War. In 1905 he was appointed 
rector of the national military school of El Salvador. Return- 
Hig to Chile in 1908, he was successively staff officer and di- 
iusion commander, director of a carabineer school, section chief 
3{: the ministry of war and military attaché at Paris. From 1925 
® 1927 he was minister of war with the rank of general; in 
927 he became minister of the interior and later that year 
Jiice-president of Chile. By this time Ibafiez was de facto chief 
Uxecutive of the nation, and elections held in July 1927 con- 
Srmed him as president with virtually no limitation on his 
ower. His administration was a mixture of military dictator- 
Jaip and welfare state, and until 1929 Chile enjoyed great eco- 
omic prosperity. Ibafiez eventually was forced out of office in a 
Bloodless uprising (July 1931) and went into exile in Argentina. 
wle was an unsuccessful candidate for president in 1938 and in 
september of that year was arrested for suspected complicity 
Ji a nacista (nazi) revolt in Santiago. He was sentenced to 20 
Zears in prison but was released within a few weeks and left the 
fountry. Later he returned and was elected senator from Santi- 
‘go. In 1952 he once more announced his candidacy for presi- 

ent on the Nationalist ticket, reputedly with the backing of 
lis long-time friend, Pres. Juan Perén of Argentina. (Chile 
ifficially protested on July 26 that the Argentine foreign min- 
istry was intervening in the campaign.) Ibafiez was elected 
resident on Sept. 4, 1952, by a large majority, for the term 
inding in 1958. He was inaugurated on Nov. 3. 


SCC: see INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
‘ce Cream: see Datry Propucts. 
ice Hockey: sce Hockey, Ice. 


An island republic of the north Atlantic, Iceland 
| celand. has an area of 39,768 sq.mi., and a population (1951) 
of about 145,000. The capital, Reykjavik, is the only large town 
ipop.: about 60,000). Religion: Lutheran Christian. 

' President in 1952: Sveinn Bjérnsson to his death on Jan. 25; 
Asgeir Asgeirsson after Aug. 1 (elected June 29). 


bs, 1952, Sveinn Bjérnsson died, at the age of 71. He had 
jieaded the island state since 1941, for three years as regent, 


q 
A 


HYDROCORTISONE—ICE SKATING 


History.—An epoch came to an end in Iceland when, on Jan. 
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then after assumption of legal independence, as president. After 
a first one-year term he was re-elected by acclamation in 1945 
for a four-year term, and again in 1949, the unopposed leader 
of the nation. 

The first real presidential campaign in modern Iceland had no 
precedent to follow. Not only must a man be chosen, but the 
country had to decide what the presidency should be—an honor- 
ary or an active post, partisan or above party. The issues had 
not been faced before, and in 1952 they were discussed but not 
resolved. On June 29, by a dramatically close vote, Asgeir 
Asgeirsson was elected. Although he was director of the Mari- 
time bank in Reykjavik, he was a Social Democrat, a former 
president of the althing, and prime minister from 1932 to 1934. 
Second in the balloting was Bishop Bjarni Jonsson. 

Iceland had become increasingly worried over the problem of 
controlling its vital fishing waters. It eagerly watched the inter- 
national court proceedings in the Norwegian-British case about 
territorial limits at sea and as soon as that case was decided 
in favour of Norway, Iceland proceeded to act. The govern- 
ment declared a four-mile limit, with the line running across 
the mouths of bays. The British and other countries interested 
in these rich fishing areas protested to no avail. 

Reforestation continued with the planting of about 700,000 
trees and the exchange of forest personnel with Norway. The 
fishing fleet counted 57,700 tons, and this together with the 
merchant fleet passed the 100,000-ton figure. One of the worst 
difficulties was the continuing inflation—the cost of living index 
was up 55% in two years. (See also INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT.) (1B, 1D, S..) 


Education.—Schools (1951-52): elementary 213, pupils 15,116, teachers 
692; secondary 55, pupils 4,574, teachers 326; grammar 2, pupils 764, 
teachers 51; other schools 58, pupils 4,397, teachers 399. University of 
Iceland: students 680; professors and lecturers 60. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1951 actual) revenue 414,500,000 
kronur, expenditure 305,100,000 krénur; (1952 est.) revenue 396,200,000 
kronur, expenditure 332,400,000 krénur. Public debt (Jan. 1952): 450,- 
goo,ooo kronur, including foreign debt 197,800,000 kronur. Note circula- 
tion (Dec. 1951): 198,000,000 kronur. Monetary unit: krona (plural 
kronur), with exchange rates of 45.70 Kr. to the pound sterling and 
16.32 Kr. to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 922,100,000 krénur; exports 726,600,- 
ooo kronur. Main sources of imports (1951): U.K. 28.8%; U.S. 13.0%; 
Netherlands possessions in America 9.9%; Denmark 5.4%; Sweden 
4.8%; Federal Republic of Germany 4.7%; Spain 4.5%. Main destina- 
tions of exports (1951): U.K. 23.4%; U.S. 18.3%; Netherlands 11.5%; 
Italy 6.2%; Spain 5.4%; Poland 5.2%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1951): 7,185 km. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Jan. 1952): cars 6,420, commercial vehicles 4,214. 
Shipping (Oct. 1951): vessels of roo gross tonnage and over 143, total 
tonnage 83,448; other registered vessels 530, total tonnage 16,786. 
Fishing fleet: 631 vessels; gross tonnage 57,733. Telephones (Jan. 1952): 
21,368. Radio receiving sets (Jan. 1952): 35,882. 

Livestock and Fisheries—Livestock (Jan. 1951): sheep 415,544; cattle 
44,535; horses 42,280; poultry 97,219. Fisheries: total catch (1951) 
370,655 metric tons. (G. Tn.) 


Ice Shows: see SHOWS. 


* Dick Button, 22-year-old Harvard student 
Ice Skating. from Englewood, N.J., climaxed a_ brilliant 
amateur career in 1952 with a sweep of the national, world and 
Olympic figure-skating championships, and then, on Aug. 28, 
turned professional. The two-time Olympic winner signed a con- 
tract for $150,000 with the “Ice Capades of 1953” and made his 
debut at New York’s Madison Square Garden on Sept. 11. 

After retaining his Olympic laurels and taking world honours 
for the fifth consecutive time, Button captured the national 
senior men’s championship at Colorado Springs, Colo., in March 
and in winning that title for the seventh time in a row equalled 
the record set by Roger F. Turner of Boston, 1928-34. 

Tenley Albright, 16-year-old star from Newton Center, Mass., 
skated off with the women’s senior crown. Other United States 
champions were Lois Waring and Mike McGein, Baltimore, 
Md., gold dance; Mr. and Mrs. Rogers Chambers, Buffalo, 


1952 winter olympics, shown during the school figures section of the event 
at Oslo, Nor. 


N.Y., silver dance; Carol and Peter Kennedy, Seattle, Wash., 
senior pair; Ronnie Robertson, Colorado Springs, junior men; 
Carol Heiss, New York, senior women; Mary Ann Dorsey, St. 
Paul, Minn., women’s novice; Tim Brown, Baltimore, men’s 
novice, and the Broadmoor club, Colorado Springs, senior team. 

Ken Bartholomew of Minneapolis shone among American 
speed skaters, winning national outdoor senior honours for the 
seventh time and third year in a row at St. Paul. In capturing 
the trophy, Bartholomew won the 220-yd., 440-yd., three-quarter- 
mile and two-mile races and scored 160 points. Arthur Longsjo 
of Pittsfield, Mass., finished as runner-up with go points. 
Longsjo defeated Bartholomew in the 880 and mile tests and 
also captured the five-mile race in which the champion did not 
compete. 

Barbara Marchetti, Detroit, Mich., repeated as women’s 
senior champion, scoring 120 points compared with 7o for 
Jeanne Robinson, Detroit, her closest rival. Other national win- 
ners were Dick Pelner, West Allis, Wis., intermediate boys; 
Jean Simon, Chicago, intermediate girls; Jerry Fusek, West 
Allis, junior boys; Mary Maland, Minneapolis, junior girls; Al 
Olsen, Chicago, and Ted Miller, Minneapolis (tied), juvenile 
boys; Mary Novak, Chicago, juvenile girls; David Kahn, Min- 
neapolis, midget boys; Marge Molthen, West Allis, midget girls. 

Longsjo and Ray Blum, Nutley, N.J., each tallied 80 points 
to tie for men’s honours in the North American championships 
at Alpena, Mich., while Barbara Marchetti and Doreen McLeod 
of Edmonton, Alta., the Canadian champion, shared the women’s 
laurels with 120 markers each. Other victors were Dick Pelner, 
intermediate boys; Jean Simon, intermediate girls; Gary Lewis, 
Bay City, Mich., junior boys; Jean Renshaw, Saginaw, Mich., 
junior girls; Al Olsen, juvenile boys; Mary Novak, juvenile 
girls; Terry McDermott, Bay City, and Ken Patterson, Detroit 
(tied), midget boys; and Audrey Ames, Chicago, midget girls. 
Blum added to his triumphs by annexing the North American 
indoor speed title at East Lansing, Mich., and Janet Backman 
of Wilmington, Mass., won the women’s award. (See also OLyM- 
PIC GAMES.) CU Ven) 
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DICK BUTTON, who retained his world title for men’s figure skating at the 


Indicated Averag 
Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Wheat) bui:(cll)/erarsscmit prea cuene 42,352,000 37,968,000 32,160,060 
Cornpibusn. site ay kes eee eee 2,520,000 1,962,000 1,592,060 
Qats,buy 5) ssn coreieenes ieee 9,062,000 8,022,000 7,704,060 
Barley, bu... . . ee ees 12,654,000 10,432,000 12,058,0 
Sugar beets, short tons. . ..... 1,062,000 1,227,000 1,082,00 
Beans,‘dry; ‘cwt:) wc) ctu ceme eee 2,183,000 2,502,000 2,300,0 
‘Allhay,tons*sa)s) @, Aleeeiseamet hoses 2,604,000 2,281,000 2'372,00b 
Rotatoes,!bU:..a 0 ieap acu unease ee 45,120,000 37,520,000 39,312,00) 
Apples, bu. . ... < 1,596,000 1,610,000 1,673,0@ 


A state in northwestern United States, one of thoj 
Idaho. carved from the old Oregon territory, Idaho was af, 
mitted as a territory by Pres. Abraham Lincoln in 1863 and by 
came a state on July 3, 1890. Idaho has an area of 83,557 Sq.nq) 
and is known as the “Gem state.” Pop. (1950 census) 588,63) 
a gain of 12.1% over the 1940 census. Under the new urba: 
definition, 42.9% of the total population was classified as urb; 
and 57.1% as rural. Boise, the capital city, with a populatiq; 


i 


of 34,393, is the largest city in the state. Other cities with pop} 
lations in excess of 10,000 are: Pocatello 26,131; Idaho Fal : 
19,218; Twin Falls 17,600; Nampa 16,185; Lewiston 12,989; 
Coeur d’Alene 12,198; Moscow 10,593; and Caldwell 10,487. |) 

History.—State elective officials assumed their offices ij 
Jan. 1951 for four-year terms and all were Republicans excey 
the secretary of state, Ira Masters, a Democrat. Len Jordaj 
was governor; Edson Deal, lieutenant governor; Robert J, 
Smylie, attorney general; and N. P. Nielson, auditor. Mr, 
Margaret Gilbert (Rep.) was appointed treasurer in 1952 to 
the term of Mrs. Lela D. Painter, deceased. 


Jan. 15-16, 1952, to enact a motor vehicle reciprocity act mag 
necessary to implement features of the ton-mile tax law enactd] 
in the regular session in 1951. 


early in Oct. 1952 when the first of four generators began prq+ 
ducing electrical energy at Cabinet gorge on the Clark For 
river, a few miles from the Montana state line. Built by th 
Washington Water Power Co., at a cost of approximately $46 
000,000, this plant would produce more than 200,000 kw. || 


Education.—Idaho is served by the state university and agriculturt 
college located at Moscow and the Idaho State college at Pocatelli 
Junior colleges maintained by junior college districts are located at Boi} 
and Coeur d’Alene. Private colleges are College of Idaho at Caldwe: 
Ricks college at Rexburg and the Northwest Nazarene college at Namp}. 
Public school enrolment for 1951-52 was 128,192, an increase of 8,57 
in three years; 4,812 teachers were employed in them. The superi 
tendent of public instruction in 1952 was Alton Jones. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs. 
Idaho has two institutions for the mentally ill—one at Orofino and om 
at Blackfoot; a home for the feeble-minded at Nampa; a school for tit 
deaf and blind at Gooding; an industrial school at St. Anthony; 
tuberculosis hospital at Gooding; and a recreational centre at Lava Hi 
Springs. The state penitentiary erected a new administration buildii 
and increased its facilities by the addition of a new cell block, whi 
allowed for 670 inmates. As of Oct. 15, 1952, there were 461 inmate} 
As of June 1952 there were 10,603 households receiving public assistan' 
in an amount of $764,748 monthly with an average payment per hous} 
hold of $72.13. Old-age assistance payments of an average amount | 
$50.82 went to 9,247 recipients in June; a total of 5,381 children 
2,107 families received an average payment of $43.88: 199 blind reci 
ients were paid an average of $54.68 in that month, and 807 pe 
manent and totally disabled recipients were paid an average of $52.55. 

Communications.—Idaho had in 1952 a total of 40,577.5 mi. of hig! 
way with 4,750.2 mi. under the state highway system. The state wa 
served by four transcontinental railroads with a mileage of 2,73 
Water transportation to Lewiston was being expanded on the Columb 
and Snake rivers. United and Western air lines maintained scheduld 
east-west and north-south, while West Coast air lines served southet 
and northern Idaho. 

Banking and Finance.—As of Sept. 5, 1952, 37 state banks and thej 
branches had total deposits of $121,497,798.15 and 64 national banks a 
their branches had total deposits of $359,308,394.79. 

The state budget appropriation for the biennium 1951-52 was $38 
921,000 from the general fund. Of this amount 41.80% was to go fd 
humanitarian purposes. 46.40% for education and 11.80% for administra 
tion and all other expenses. 

Idaho is one of the few states that is debt free. On Dec. 15, 195} 
the last obligation of $4,000 was retired. | 

Agriculture—Idaho cash farm marketings for 1951 included $1 74,2604) 
ooo worth of livestock and livestock products; $64,134,000 of whea4) 
$30,608,000 of Idaho potatoes; $15,590,000 of beans; $15,100,250 @ 


Table !.—Principal Crops of Idaho 


Source: U.S, Department of Agriculture. 


of $351,81 7,000 for both crop and livestock marketings. 
Manvfacturing.—In 1941, the Idaho Employment Security agency re- 
jported 841 employers engaged in manufacturing in Idaho who paid 
‘unemployment compensation taxes on an average of 14,905 employees 
@ with an annual pay roll of $20,304,400. For 1951, the agency’s report 
‘showed 1,036 employers in that same classification with 24,998 em- 
i" , ployees who were paid $85,717,012. For 1951 also, the lumber-products 
industries continued to top the list of manufacturers with an average of 
“$13,200 wage earners and an annual pay roll of $49,463,288. : 
&| In 1950, of $109,694,000 total values added by manufacture within 
‘the state, the lumber-products industry produced $43,396,000. 
i ig 1B Te 
Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and he of oe 
») mineral commodities produced in Idaho in ro9q49 and 1950, listing all 


Table Il_—Mineral Production of Idaho, 1949-1950 


(Short tons, except as noted) 


i . 1950 1949 

. Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
mi Antimony ore. 7,000 $ it 5,000 $ 1,053,000 
‘gi Copper. . 2,000 876,000 1,000 566,000 
=») Gold (oz.) . 80,000 2,788,000 78,000 2,724,000 
es 100,000 27,007,000 79,000 25,058,000 
9) Pumice and pumicite . 94,000 121,000 71,000 105,000 
» Sand and gravel 4,282,000 3,044,000 3,271,000 2,287,000 
% Silver (0z.) . 16,095,000 14,567,000 10,049,000 9,095,000 
OS Spee 644,000 861,000 1,441,000 1,879,000 
MiZinc . Te MS 88,000 24,961,000 77,000 18,986,000 
i6)) Other minerals . 4,852,000 saa 2,539,000 
Total . $79,077,000 $64,292,000 


{Value included with other mimerals. 


B items whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet avail- 
= able. Idaho ranks 1st among the states in the production of silver and 
zinc, 2nd in lead and 3rd in phosphate rock, and stands 27th in value of 
i output, with 0.67% of the U.S. total. 


t 
| A north central state of the United States, admitted 


oI illinois. to the union in 1818, nicknamed the “Sucker state,” 


8,712,176. The population increased 10.3% or 814,935 over 
1940, when the official census showed 3,957,149 males and 
4 3,940,092 females; 7,504,202 white, 393,039 nonwhite. 

{ Population classed as urban in 1950 was 6,759,271 or 77.6%; 
: rural was 1,952,905 or 22.4%. 

) Chicago (pop., 1950, 3,620,962) is the largest Illinois city, 
i followed by Peoria (111,856); Rockford (92,927); East St. 
‘Louis (82,295) and Springfield (81,628). 

History.—The principal offices in the state government were 
“occupied in 1952 by Adlai E. Stevenson, governor; Sherwood 
t) Dixon, lieutenant governor; Edward J. Barrett, secretary of 
i state; Ivan A. Elliott, attorney general; William G. Stratton, 
% treasurer; and Benjamin O. Cooper, auditor. 
| By direction of the Illinois legislature, four proposed amend- 
+ ments to the state constitution of 1870 were submitted to the 
voters in the November election. Amendments to revise the 
revenue article to permit classification of property for taxation, 
| but prohibit a graduated state income tax, and to allow sheriffs 
/ and county treasurers to succeed themselves failed. Amend- 
4 ments to repeal a limitation on the salaries of certain county 
officers and permit the general assembly to fix their compensa- 
tion, and to remove double liability on stockholders of state 


banks passed. 


Education—The 2,313 public elementary schools employed 33,273 
teachers to instruct 947,032 pupils enrolled for the 1952 fall term. In the 
‘| 685 public secondary schools enrolment reached 320,744 and the faculty 
} totalled 15,171. State aid to schools for the biennium ending June 30, 
1953, aggregated $151,038,000, nearly twice the amount appropriated for 
the preceding biennium. With the opening of the 1952 fall term, a new 
state law went into effect fixing minimum annual salaries for teachers 
in public schools. The scale ranged from $1,800 for those with less than 
60 semester hours of teacher training to $2,600 for 150 or more semester 
hours and the master’s degree. Vernon L. Nickell was superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Gross expenditures under the state’s public assistance programs totalled 
$133,851,000 in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, an increase of 
$6,848,000 over the preceding year. The number of persons dependent 
upon public aid declined from 290,910 to 266,131 in the same period. In 
the fiscal year closing June 30, 1952, the Illinois public aid commission 
q reported the following number of average monthly recipients of public 
assistance and average payments to each (preceding year’s figures in 
parentheses): old-age pensions, 115,751, $49.85 Geresuny $46.24) ; aid 
to dependent children, 82,853, $31 (84,508, $27.09); blind assistance, 
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sugar beets; $12,314,000 of hay and $8,799,000 of alfalfa and clover 
fons The total value of all crops sold was $177.557,000, making a total 
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Table |.—Principal Crops of Illinois 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Gorn, bus... 515,816,000 491,865,000 436,062,000 
Soybeans, bu. . 85,701,000 94,562,000 74,342,000 
‘Oats bus ce 124,801,000 133,600,000 141,681,000 
Wheat, bu. (all) . 44,762,000 33,383,000 27,106,000 
Barley, bu. . . . 638,000 868,000 1,652,000 
Rye, bu. Sioa ork Soo ee 600,000 611,000 661,000 
Broomcornjtonsun) sf de 800 1,100 3,000 
Hay, tons . 4,397,000 4,705,000 3,965,000 
Potatoes, bu. Ow. 560,000 825,000 1,721,000 
Sweet potatoes, bu. 94,000 132,000 240,000 
Apples, bu. . F 1,890,000 3,995,000 3,194,000 
Peaches, bu.. 1,610,000 224,000 1,787,000 
Pears, bu. i a 158,000 204,000 308,000 
Grapes tons cle cory es ern 1,900 2,000 2,900 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il.—Principol Industries of Illinois 
Value added by manufacturing 
Industry 1950 1949 


Machinery (except electrical) 


$1,241,220,000 
Food and kindred products . 


1,115,998,000 


$1,161,791,000 
1,054,191,000 


Fabricated metal products 896,110,000 641,040,000 
Electrical machinery . one 848,274,000 630,825,000 
Primary metal industries . . . .. 709,746,000 538,358,000 
Printing and publishing industries . 622,108,000 667,896,000 
Chemicals and allied products . 558,631,000 471,314,000 
Transportation equipment ama 289,224,000 262,532,000 
Apparel and related products. . 247,214,000 247,544,000 
Stone, clay and glass products 206,987,000 188,875,000 
Instruments and related products . 184,708,000 153,784,000 
Paper and allied products ..... 173,723,000 161,431,000 
Petroleum and coal products 171,189,000 159,767,000 
Furniture and fixtures ‘ 168,644,000 131,602,000 
Leather and leather products 110,845,000 111,149,000 
4,119, $55.12 (4,296, $49.26); disability assistance, 2,446, $57.02 
(700, $47.75); general assistance, 60,988, $35.65 (80,232, $30.11). In 


addition, the state expended $3,294,000 in the 1951-52 fiscal year for 
burials of public assistance recipients and aid to medically indigent. 

Under the stimulus of defense activities the rise in the level of em- 
ployment, which had taken place in 1951, continued through the first five 
months of 1952. The weekly number of unemployment compensation 
claimants in Ilinois during these five months varied from a high of 94,400 
to a low of 61,900. 

In the state’s four penal institutions the average daily population 
during July 1952 was 8,505, an increase of 156 over the same month of 
1951. On July 1, 1952, there were 1,065 inmates of the four correctional 
institutions compared with 940 on that date in 1951. Thirteen state 
mental hospitals were treating 46,716 patients on July 1, 1952, while a 
year prior there were 46,127 under treatment. 


Communications.—Exceeding all previous years, $60,739,000 in highway 
construction work was placed under contract during the first eight months 
of 1952 as the state launched its biggest highway restoration program in 
history. Rehabilitation of 7,400 mi. of the state’s 12,000-mi. primary 
highway system was planned in the ten-year program. All roads combined 
in the state totalled 125,000 mi., of which 104,000 mi. were rural. 

Sixty-nine railroads (62 steam and 7 electric) operated over 15,740 mi. 
of main track to serve 80% of the communities of the state. More than 
100,000,000 mi. were travelled by 122 bus companies certificated in 
Illinois. Fourteen scheduled air lines served the state. Aeroplane facilities 
were provided by 165 commercial airports and 4o1 private-use airports. 


Banking and Finance.—There were 894 banks operating in the state on 
June 30, 1952, 3 more than on the same date of the preceding year. Of 
this number, 508 were state banks and 386 national banks. State banks 
on June 30, 1952, showed total deposits of $3,694,959,916 and total 
resources of $3,944,964,838. National banks on the same date had total 
deposits of $9,641,504,000 and total resources of $10,378,469,000. 

For the biennium ending June 30, 1953, the legislature voted a budget 
of $1,464,401,033 to operate the state government. During the first year 
of the biennium, receipts amounted to $578,000,000 while expenditures 
totalled $522,000,000. An unencumbered surplus of $71,000,000 remained 
in the general revenue fund on June 30, 1952, and the finance department 
expected a gross surplus in the general revenue fund of $60,000,000 at 
the close of the biennium. In the first eight months of 1952, the six 
major tax sources produced the following amounts (1951 comparative fig- 
ures in parentheses): sales tax, $120,066,273 ($128,286,338); cigarette 


Table Ill—Mineral Production of Illinois 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
1950 1949 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Gement(bbL)rm ie. cues 7,858,000 $16,920,000 7,977,000 $16,646,000 
Glatyst. ahs, gene h.. (eae 2,302,000 3,243,000 1,957,000 2,707,000 
Coal . ; . . . . 56,291,000 228,138,000 47,208,000 190,863,000 
Coke* 3,591,000 58,141,000 3,196,000 52,258,000 
Fluorspar 155,000 6,111,000 121,000 4,622,000 
lron, pig* . 6,039,000 258,242,000 4,904,000 204,468,000 
Lead (tons) Sty titre lg 3,000 737,000 4,000 1,208,000 
Vinteies Weert ceerery eg oe ae 367,000 4,465,000 276,000 3,198,000 
Natural gas (000 cu.ft.) . 13,285,000 1,342,000 12,391,000 1,398,000 
Natural gasoline (bbl.) . 989,000 3,019,000 905,000 3,533,000 
Petroleum (bbl.). . . . . 62,028,000 171,820,000 64,501,000 178,670,090 
Petroleum gases (bbl.) . . 2,118,000 3,436,000 2,313,000 4,941,000 
Sand and gravel 5 18,695,000 16,532,000 17,128,000 14,781,000 
Sandstone (ground) 263,000 2,278,000 218,000 1,887,000 
Stone . a Se 17,911,000 21,970,000 17,054,000 20,682,000 
Sulphuriciacid™ 2 i. 0:02: 118,000 1,715,000 72,000 1,094,000 
LINC MORES Pee ce mont hak oe 27,000 7,663,000 18,000 4,503,000 
Other minerals . mae 470,000 255,000 

Total . $488,144,000 $449,894,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
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tax, $19,915,796 ($18,701,074); liquor tax, $13,705,606 ($15,828,996); 
motor fuel tax, $64,843.087 ($47,105,216); petroleum inspection tax, 
$529,979 ($517,664); public utility tax, $15,825,886 ($14,666,095). 

Agriculture——Corn, the state’s biggest crop, was expected to yield 
515,816,000 bu. in 1952, an increase over both the 1951 total production 
and the ten-year average from 1941~-50. Estimated production of leading 
crops for 1952, the total for 1951, and the ten-year average, 1941-50, are 
shown in Table 1. 


Manufacturing.—The value added by manufacture to products in Illinois 
in 1950 was $7,929,910,000, more than $1,000,000,000 greater than the 
1949 total of $6,898,999,000. Manufacturing establishments employed an 
average of 1,154,365 workers during 1950, an increase of 50,392 over the 
preceding year. Salaries and wages of these employees totalled $4,037,- 
748,000 in 1950, compared with $3,697,953,000 in 1949. é 

The value added by manufacture in major industries in the state in 
1950 and 1949 is shown in Table II. (Ap. B.) 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in Illinois in 1949 and 1950, listing all items 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 
Illinois ranks first among the states in the production of fluorspar, and 
stands seventh in value of mineral output, with 4.12% of the U.S. total. 


Illiteracy By 1952, more than half of mankind still could 
* not read and write. The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural organization continued to prove 
its usefulness in marshalling available resources to combat the 
problem of illiteracy throughout the world. This was being un- 
dertaken through a two-pronged drive which tried to establish 
universal, compulsory, free education for all children, at least 
of elementary school age, and attacked illiteracy among adults 
on as wide a scale as possible. These two activities were being 
increased simultaneously. 

U.N.E.S.C.O.’s most outstanding efforts in this connection 
were being made through its regional fundamental education 
centres. These centres were designed to train teachers and lead- 
ers in the best methods of combating illiteracy and its related 
problems. A centre at Patzcuaro, Mex., served the Latin-Ameri- 
can region. Another at Cairo, Egy., was to serve the near east 
area, and other centres were to be established in the far east 
and in southeast Asia. 

The Chinese Communist government was reported to have 
formulated plans for a mass education program aimed at 
wiping out illiteracy in China within ten years. The program 
called for the eradication of illiteracy in state organs within 
two years; among industrial workers within three to four years; 
and among younger peasants within six to seven years. An anti- 
illiteracy drive had already been launched by the Chinese army. 
Illiterate soldiers were being taught to read by means of a short- 
cut phonetics teaching method worked out by an army in- 
structor. 

A project for the production of materials for the literacy 
training of adults was undertaken during the year by the govern- 
ment of Jamaica with the co-operation of U.N.E.S.C.O. It de- 
layed its island-wide attack on illiteracy until the end of the 
year when the entire graded series of teaching materials was 
complete and had been adequately tested through experimental 
use. These materials were then made available for classes of 
adult preliterates throughout the island. 

The efforts which had been made after World War II toward 
raising the level of literacy in South America were beginning 
to show results. Typical of the frequent reports of progress in 
this direction was one from Venezuela which stated that in that 
country 107,000 men and women had been taught to read and 
write in the past seven years. 

In various places throughout the United States and Canada 
opportunity for literacy education was made available to adults. 
Through its special training units, the U.S. department of the 
army continued its practice of compelling functionally illiterate 
recruits to learn to read and write up to an acceptable standard. 

India’s battle against its tremendous problem of illiteracy—a 
rate still quoted as being between 80% and 90% of its popula- 
tion—was being attacked on a national scale in connection with 


- 


a five-year plan. This was augmented by technical assistance} 
through the U.S. Point Four program. Frank Laubach wag) 
drafted for work in the huge project to demonstrate that} 
grown people can learn to read and write in a reasonably shor 
time. The Indian army continued its work of teaching illiterate 
soldiers to read and write. | 

In western Europe, special measures were being taken to wipe} 
out illiteracy. In Portugal about 60% of the population was re+) 
ported illiterate, one of the highest percentages on the conti) 
nent. The ministry of education began to enforce existing law i} 
governing primary school attendance. Where necessary it fur-| 
nished clothing and warm midday meals. Later, efforts were tof| 
be made to provide transportation for school children. It was} 
recognized that the percentage of illiteracy could not be re-}] 
duced by these steps alone, for much of the illiteracy fell) 
within the adult segment of the population. Older persons) 
were to be taught at least how to read and write. The army} 
began the literacy training of young recruits. Cultural and|/ 
sports leaders as well as commercial and agricultural corpora-}) 
tions were asked to co-operate in the literacy program. To help} 
in preventing a relapse into illiteracy, the ministry of education} 
of the Portuguese government also planned to create more li-}} 
braries in rural districts. (See also IsLAM.) (E. W. Gn.) ff 


1.L.0.: see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


. : . H Since the end of World 
Immigration and Emigration. war rr. the number off 
entries of aliens and citizens into the United States had grown } 
each year. More than doubling the World War II figure, the 
volume during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, for the first j} 
time passed the 100,000,000 mark to reach 107,000,000. Of} 
these entries 97% were alien and citizen border crossers who } 
may have made numerous entries across the Canadian andj 
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/Mexican borders. The other were crewmen, 


Table !.—Immigrant Aliens Admitted to the United States 
by Classes and Principal Countries of Birth, 
Year Ended June 30, 1952 


Natives 
of non- 

Husbands, quota Ministers, 

wives and countries, professors, 

‘ children their their wives 
Country or region Number of U.S. wivesand andchil- Other 
of birth admitted Quota citizens children dren classes 
All countries . 2 . 1. o 265,520 194,247 19,315 48,408 877 2,673 
» Evrope . 202,884 187,944 11,615 598 616 52,4111 
Germany 50,283 45,660 3,977 24 43 579 
Greece . ei eeihe we 7,084 5,630 620 i 14 813 
BIR ESET Y Eh 5 ee gat ve 6,850 6,709 95 i) 28 13 
Italy. 9306 5,954 2,844 102 70" 9336 
Poland 33,211 32,779 292 38 64 38 
United Kingdom 17,631 17,024 257 278 56 16 
Se) Se 12,697 12,543 105 14 16 19 
Yugoslavia 17,223 16,770 329 ve 11 106 
Other Europe 48,599 44,875 3,096 123) 314 191 
Asia 9,428 2,200 7,000 30 181 17 
North America . 48,092 PVA 343 44,063 46 S20 
Canada. 28,141 6 104 27,692 31 308 
Mexico . 9,600 + — 20 9,541 6 33 
West Indies 6,723 2,582 184 3,927 23 
Central America 2,642 108 14 2,518 _ 2 
Other North America 986 421 21 385 257. 
South America 3,902 163 31 3,698 5 5 
Africa. 740 VAS: 147 10 8 2 
| Australia & New Zedland: 416 216 172 to) 1 1 
Other countries . 58 34 7 3 — 14 


Source: U.S. Depatitient of Justice Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


immigrants and 
other aliens admitted as visitors, students, government officials 
and others admitted for temporary periods. 


United States Immigrants.—In the fiscal year 1952, the 


number of aliens admitted for legal permanent residence rose to 


265,520, which represented the highest figure since 1929. In the 
fiscal year 1951 the number admitted was 205,715. The increase 


4% was chiefly the result of the admission of 42,786 ethnic Ger- 
‘Mans under section 12 of the Displaced Persons act of 1948, 


as amended, and a 45% increase in nonquota immigration of 
immigrants from western hemisphere countries, alien wives of 


citizens and others. 


When congress limited immigration by means of quotas, it 
also provided for certain classes of aliens who could be admitted 
without regard to quotas. The nonquota immigrants may be 
roughly divided into three groups: (1) geographic (natives of 
the independent countries of the western hemisphere); (2) pro- 
fessional (ministers and teachers); and (3) wives, children and, 


in some instances, husbands of United States citizens. 


There were 77,196 displaced persons charged to quotas, and 
1,982 nonquota displaced persons (chiefly orphans), who were 
admitted to the United States in the fiscal year 1952. This 
brought the total number of displaced persons admissions under 


} the Displaced Persons act of 1948 (exclusive of ethnic Ger- 


mans) to 340,094. Other quota immigrants, including 42,786 
ethnic Germans, numbered 117,051. The Displaced Persons act 


_ provided that quotas of future years could be mortgaged in 


order to permit the admission of displaced persons from coun- 
tries with small quotas. The mortgaging provisions served to 
bring quota immigration to 194,247, or 39,970 in excess of the 
established annual quota. 

The 71,273 nonquota immigrants were chiefly natives of the 
independent countries of the western hemisphere and wives of 
United States citizens. More than one-half of the wives of citi- 
zens came from three countries where United States troops 
were stationed: Germany, Italy and Japan. 


Table Il_—Nonimmigrants Admitted to the United States, 
Years Ended June 30, 1950-52 


1952 1951 1950 
Total nonimmigrants admitted 516,082 465,106 426,837 
Government officials . . . - 22,267 20,881 13,975 
Members of international Braonieatonse SHIVA 5,526 5,010 
Temporary visitors for business . 86,745 83,995 67,984 
Temporary visitors for pleasure . 269,606 230,210 219,810 
In transit . : 0 ad 77,899 72,027 68,640 
Returning Pecidentoee Cat fe Pais hel toes (aria 44,980 44,212 40,903 
Students... - es 8,613 faye) aes 
rs. 791 
Treaty trade he ee : 


Other nonimmigrants ; 
Source: U.S. Department of hice [iaates nd Naturalization Service. 


MIXED REACTIONS of a group of displaced children from Europe, who were re- 


settled in the U.S. in 1952. They are shown at pier 60 in New York harbour, 
straining for a glimpse of things beyond the restricting fence 


The principal countries of birth of immigrants and their class 
of admission under immigration laws are reported in Table L. 

Nonimmigrants.—Nonimmigrants are aliens who enter the 
United States for temporary periods, or resident aliens of the 
United States returning from a temporary stay abroad. The fig- 
ures in Table II do not include such special groups as agricul- 
tural labourers, border crossers and crewmen. 

Emigrants and Nonemigrants.—Emigrants are, by defini- 
tion, aliens who depart from the United States after residence 
of a year or more in the United States, with the intention of 
remaining abroad. During the fiscal year 1952, there were 21,880 
emigrants, including 9,691 who returned to Europe, 2,441 to 
Asia, 2,760 to Canada, 2,227 to the West Indies and 1,984 to 
South America. 

Nonemigrants are temporary visitors leaving the country 
after a stay of less than a year, or resident aliens who are leay- 
ing for a temporary visit abroad. 

During the year ended June 30, 1952, 487,617 nonemigrants 
departed from the United States. There were 49,972 alien resi- 
dents who departed for temporary residence abroad. Two treaty 
traders had return permits. The remainder, 437,643, entered as 
tourists, transients, government officials, and others who were 
leaving the United States after stays of a few days to a year’s 
duration. (See also ALIENS; Census Data, U.S.; Law.) 

(A. R. My.) 

Other Countries.—During Dec. 1951 and early 1952, there 
was a general review of migration in various countries and or- 
ganizations. In Great Britain the Empire Settlement bill was 
opposed in parliament as inadequate, though the proposed 
amendment was withdrawn. The bill extended the British con- 
tribution (up to £1,500,000 a year toward settlement schemes) 
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to the end of May 1957. The expenditure in 1951-52 was esti- 
mated at £560,000. A Gallup poll taken in Dec. 1951 revealed 
that 31% of persons questioned wished to emigrate, mainly to 
commonwealth countries. The average decrease of the British 
population by emigration over the previous 20 years was 200,- 
ooo a year. The Intergovernmental Refugee organization went 
officially out of existence on Dec. 31, 1951. Since Jan. 1947 the 
organization had assisted 1,446,700 refugees, of whom 706,177 
were resettled: 155,529 in the United States, 117,085 in Pales- 
tine and Israel and 113,986 in Australia. A Provisional Inter- 
governmental committee was set up at the end of 1951 to ar- 
range for the movement of migrants from Europe. Seventeen 
nations were represented and it was planned to move about 137,- 
500 persons. Of these 90,000 were to be Germans, including 
35,000 ethnic Germans (Volksdeutsche). 

Canada.—There were 194,391 immigrants in 1951. Legisla- 
tive provision was made to assist the immigration in 1952 of 
100,000 to 150,000 persons. At the end of 1951 there were about 
20,000 persons in the U.K. awaiting passage to Canada. 

Australia—Since the end of World War II 600,000 immi- 
grants, including 180,000 displaced persons, had been accepted 
into the country. Nevertheless, only 0.6% of the working popu- 
lation was unemployed during the first quarter of 1952. The 
immigration quota for 1952 was reduced to 80,000, or one-third 
of the total average over the previous four years. Within the 
new quota 25% would be immigrants from the U.K. paying 
their own passages and 25% from the U.K. on assisted passages, 
with a similar division of immigrants from other countries. 

Germany.—The pressure toward emigration from western 
Germany was greatly increased by a constant influx from east- 
ern Germany: official figures for May, June and July 1952 were 
5,318, 8,541 and 13,000, but the normal average was 200 a day 
(73,000 a year). Inquiries at the West German Emigration office 
totalled 52,412 covering 81,031 persons. The main receiving 
countries were the United States, Canada, Venezuela, Brazil and 
Chile. 

Tsrael—David Ben-Gurion stated that he aimed to build up 
the population of Israel to 2,000,000 by the end of 1953. Be- 
cause of the state of trade, distress in the work villages and 
difficulties with untrained and unsuitable settlers, plans for 1952 
restricted immigration to 120,000 on a selective basis according 
to the productive capacity of applicants. (BRESB») 


Imports: see INTERNATIONAL TRADE; TariFFs. See also under 
various countries. 

Income, Distribution of: see WreALTH AND INComE, Dis- 
TRIBUTION OF. 


Income and Product, U.S. simi. the Us ne 
y UeVe estimates, the U.S. na- 
tional income in 1952 amounted to $290,500,000,000 and the 
gross national product to $344,500,000,000. Both of these com- 
prehensive measures of the value of the nation’s output were 
almost 5% above their previous highs established in 19st. 
Higher prices and increased volume each accounted for 
roughly one-half of the 1951-52 rise in the dollar value of na- 
tional output. The further increase in real production enabled 
the nation not only to add to its military strength but to sus- 
tain the flow of consumer products at the high 1951 level. The 
volume of goods and services produced in the United States in 
1952 was larger than in any other year—significantly higher 
than in the peak war year 1944 and twice as high as in 19209. 
On a per capita basis (that is, after allowance for population 
increase over the period), real national output in 1952 was more 
than 50% greater than in 1929. 
Increased production, employment and earnings in 1952 


“ 


raised the level of personal incomes. As indicated by prelimi-|| 
nary data, personal incomes aggregated $267,600,000,000 for |] 
the year, 5% more than in 1951. 

Quarterly estimates revealed a gradual uptrend in national 
income and product during 1952 in the setting of a generally || 
stable economic situation. Essentially, this was a continuation }} 
of the relative steadiness in over-all production and prices that }} 
had characterized the economy since the spring of 1951. 

Some exception to this generalization was afforded by the 
several weeks’ work stoppage in the steel industry during mid- 
summer. Its effects on the over-all business situation were 
principally manifest in statistics for the third quarter. These 
showed some unevenness in the flow of economic activity (as 
measured by monthly personal income) and dampened sales of 
hard goods throughout the economy. National defense outlays, 
business expenditures for new plant and equipment and con- 
sumer spending for durables, mainly automobiles, were all af- 
fected. Business activity recovered quickly, however, and by 
September stood well above the quarterly average, with produc- 
ers operating against a substantially increased backlog of un- 
filled orders. 

The strength and achievement of the economy in 1952 were 
evident not only from national income and product measures but 
in the improved relationship between supply and demand as the 
year progressed. Despite the growth in national defense outlays, 
the relaxation or elimination of numerous anti-inflationary con- 
trols was found possible. These included, among others, regula- 
tion X (housing credit), regulation W (consumer credit) and 
National Production authority controls on a long and expanding 
list of critical materials. : 

Meaning of Income and Product Measures.—National in- 
come, as measured by the U.S. department of commerce, is the 
sum of the net earnings of labour and property arising from the 
current production of goods and services by the nation’s econ- 
omy. It measures, therefore, the total factor cost of the goods 
and services produced by the economy. It includes income in 
kind as well as money income, but such receipts as relief, unem- 
ployment benefits and capital gains are excluded since they do 
not represent earnings derived from current productive activity. 
The national income consists of compensation of employees, the 
net income of unincorporated businesses, corporate profits, net 
interest and the rental income of persons. 

Personal income is the current income received by persons 
from all sources, including transfers from government and busi- 
ness but excluding transfers among persons. Not only individ- 
uals (including owners of unincorporated enterprises) but non- 
profit institutions and private trust and welfare funds are classi- 
fied as persons. Personal income differs from national income by 
the inclusion of transfers (such as relief, veterans’ pensions 
and government interest disbursements) which are not in return 
for current productive services, and by the exclusion of earn- 
ings (social insurance contributions, undistributed corporate 
income and corporate income taxes) which are not actually re- 
ceived by persons in the current period. 

Gross national product or expenditure is the market value of 
goods and services produced by the nation’s economy, before 
deduction of depreciation charges and other allowances for busi- 
ness and institutional consumption of durable capital goods. 
Other business products used up by business in the accounting 
period are excluded. The gross national product consists of 
consumers’ purchases of goods and services; the gross output 
of capital goods retained by private business, including the 
change in inventories; net foreign investment; and the goods 
and services purchased by governmental entities. 

Gross National Product.—Purchases of goods and services 
by federal, state and local governments in 1952 totalled $77,- 


Table 1.—Gross National Product or Expenditure 
(In 000,000,000s of dollars)* 


| ltem 13527; 1951 1950 1939 
| Gross national product. ........- 344.5 329.2 284.2 91.3 
Personal consumption expenditures... . 215.5 208.0 194.3 67.5 
Durablesqoodsace gure So tmees! fous. eo 25.6 DTN 29.2 6.7 
Nondurable goods ....... 118.4 113.5 102.8 35.3 
Services Cees ode an, hota Nae aes TNS 67.3 62.4 PES) 

Gross private domestic investment ave 51.0 58.5 50.3 9.9 
INewrconstructionime 's) sgiel mies ial 1s) cr 23.4 23:3 22.9 4.9 
Producers’ durable equipment. . . . . 25.7 24.9 22.0 4.6 
Change in business inventories. . . . . 1.8 10.3 sa 4 

Net foreign investment. . ....... all at} =2.3 9 
Government purchases of goods and services 77.9 62.6 41.9 13.1 
Rederail. -0'mcna mitowiet ts a) sie 54.8 40.9 22.2 5.2 
wiate.and'llocalitennts cccntencite: « 2 6 23.1 21.7 WZ ree) 


*Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
TPreliminary; estimated from data for first three quarters. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce (except 1952). 


900,000,000, exceeding the 1951 total by more than $15,000,- 
' 000,000. (See Table I.) Nearly all of this large increase was ac- 
' counted for by federal purchases for national defense. These 
amounted to about $47,000,000,000 in 1952, two-fifths larger 
than in 1951. The share of gross national product absorbed by 
defense purchases in 1952 was 14%, compared with 10% in 1951 
and 44% in the second quarter of 1950, just prior to the attack 
on Korea. 
The bulk of the expansion in national defense expenditures 
in 1952 occurred in hard goods—planes, tanks and other mili- 
» tary equipment—and in military construction. Military and de- 
fense-related civilian pay rolls, together with the closely asso- 
ciated expenditures for food, clothing and other soft goods, 
1} showed relatively small increases and stabilized over the course 


Personal consumption expenditures for goods and services 
totalled $215,500,000,000 in 1952, about $7,500,000,000 more 
than in 1951. Although much of this rise reflected higher prices, 
/ it is nonetheless significant that the actual flow of consumer 
* products matched—in fact, slightly exceeded—the high 1951 
9 volume despite expanding rearmament and the diversion of pro- 
ductive resources to national defense. 

Consumer spending was substantially firm throughout 1952. 
Outlays for nondurable goods and for services changed little 
from quarter to quarter, and for the year as a whole registered 
moderate increases. Outlays for durable goods, at $25,600,000,- 
000 in 1952, were $1,500,000,000 below the 1951 total; but, 
apart from some irregularity of movement in the latter half of 
1952 occasioned by the effects of the steel strike on expendi- 
tures for automobiles, the aggregate of such outlays was rela- 
tively stable after the spring of 1951. 

Among the major elements of gross national product, the only 
decline occurred in the area of private investment. Gross private 
domestic investment in 1952 amounted to $51,000,000,000, 
down sharply from the 1951 record total of $58,500,000,000. 

The drop was centred in inventory accumulation as fixed in- 
vestment was maintained at the high 1951 level. The value of 


Table IIl.—National Income by Distributive Shares 
(In 000,000,000s of dollars)* 


Item 1952¢ 1951 1950 1939 
Notional income . . 2... + 2 2 2 es 2 eo 290.5 277.6 239.2 fe} 
Compensation of employees. . + + + + + 189.7 178.9 153.4 47.8 
Wages and salaries. . » + + + + oer 180.6 169.9 145.6 45.7 
Private shoanccinkone? emteikelte’ be, rene 148.2 41.2 123.4 37.5 
Governmenti. «<> <1 ee 0 6 0 16 32.4 28.7 Zoe 8.2 
Supplements to wages and salaries. .« ; 9.2 9.0 7.8 2.1 
Income of unincorporated enterprises an 
inventory valuation adjustment. . - 42.7 41.8 37.0 11.3 
Business and professional. . . «+ «+ «+ + 2759) 26.2 PEN L 6.8 
Fesriatts eicuke se) Golo les Get Norte is) co: cette! SES 15.6 3.3: 4.5 
Rental income of persons - Pinca’ o . A 8.9 8.2 eS) 
t fit: d inventory valuation 
ee a erent a ‘ * ‘ 4 Bip a 6 41.4 41.6 34.8 5.8 
Corporate profits before tax . . + + + 41.0 42.9 39.6 6.5 
Corporate profits tax liability . . + - 23.7 24.2 18.4 1.5 
Corporate profits after tax . . + + + 17.3 18.7 Pe? 5.0 
Inventory valuation adjustment. . - : 5 fy oe a3 Fes 


Net interest 


erase) Jo eelle e:)'¢ eRe, 6 


*Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
+Preliminary; estimated, in general, from data for first three quarters. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce (except 1952). 


INCOME AND PRODUCT, U.S. 


Table IIl._—National Income by Industrial Origin 
(In 000,000,000s of dollars) * 

Industry 1952t 1951 1950 1939 
Alllindustries;totalses nse, a) eco einen eee 290.5 277.6 239.2 72.5 
Agriculture, forestry and fisheries . ...... 19.9 20.0 17.4 6.1 
Mining) semen coe Re Lees. 0% ones 3b) Ue RCeMa eG 5.7 5.8 5.0 1.6 
Contracticonstructionmemicn ys tomtom een mente 2 3 TVS 14.5 12.4 2:3 
Manufacturing eAheuae oy ete te ecto na) ae hs - 90.2 88.9 74.5 17.9 
Wholesale and retail trade. . 2... 2 2 ee 51.0 47.9 42.8 12.1 
Finance, insurance and real estate . ..... » 24.4 22.4 Ziel 8.2 
Transportation. een meu et ee od pe ks) 14.8 13.2 4.5 
Communications and public utilities . . . 2... . 8.5 8.1 Tue 2.9 
DOLVICES s, We) hayes et ee ce}. en ee 25:2 24.4 Z2is 8.1 
Government and government enterprises. . . . 34.7 30.8 aro) 8.8 


*Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


{Preliminary; estimated, in general, from data for first three quarters. Source: U.S. 
Department of Commerce (except 1952). 


new private construction was stable, with both residential and 
the aggregate of other types of construction virtually unchanged 
from 1951. Producers’ purchases of durable equipment increased 
slightly. On an industrial basis, business outlays for new plant 
and equipment rose markedly from 1951 to 1952 in the defense 
and defense-supporting sectors but declined in most others, 
such as food manufacturing, textile mill products, mining and 
trade and service. 

Concentrated in the latter part of the year, business inven- 
tory accumulation in 1952 amounted to $1,800,000,000, con- 
trasted with $10,300,000,000 in 1951. From the abnormally high 
rate of $16,300,000,000 reached in the second quarter of 1951, 
inventory accumulation fell off sharply in the last two quarters 
of 1951, and was reduced to negligible proportions in the first 
half of 1952. Although other factors also were operative, this 
decline was mainly a voluntary and systematic downward ad- 
justment. Stimulated by a slack in the rate of consumer spend- 
ing following the buying waves which occurred after the out- 
break of war in Korea, it was a key factor in the easing of 
inflationary pressures in the economy. 

Distributive Shares of National Income.—Almost all of the 
increase in national income from 1951 to 1952 occurred in wages 
and salaries. (See Table II.) Advances in rental income of per- 
sons and net interest—two of the smaller components—also ex- 
ceeded the over-all rate, but were not large in absolute amount. 

On the other hand, both corporate earnings (corporate profits 
and inventory valuation adjustment) and noncorporate business 
earnings declined in relative importance. For nonfarm unincor- 
porated business in the aggregate, income rose only slightly 
from 1951 to 1952, whereas in the corporate sphere and in farm- 
ing it was about the same as in the previous year. However, as 
can be seen from the table, corporate profits in 1952 were some- 
what lower than in 1951 when adjustment is not made for 
changing inventory valuation. This adjustment is required for 
national income purposes to eliminate inventory profit or loss, 
which is not part of earnings arising in production. 

Wages and salaries increased by $11,000,000,000 or more than 
6% from 1951 to 1952, reaching a total of $181,000,000,000. 
Almost $4,000,000,000 of this rise was in government pay rolls 
(federal civilian and military and state and local combined), 
which advanced 13% to $32,400,000,000. The pay-roll rise in 
the large private industry sector, from $141,000,000,000 to 
$148,000,000.000, amounted to 5%. Higher average hourly earn- 
ings, rather than changes in employment or in length of the 
work week, were mainly responsbile for it. 

National Income by Industries.—Estimates of national in- 
come by industries are shown in Table III. By far the largest in- 
come rise among the industries, both in absolute and relative 
terms, occurred in government. Within the private industry sec- 
tor, the 1952 income total was little changed in agriculture and 
mining and moderately higher in the other industries. On bal- 
ance, there was considerably less divergence in movement 
among the major industrial sectors in 1952 than in the previous 
year. 


Boe INCOME TAX—INDIA 


Table |V.—Personal Income and Disposition of Income 
(In 000,000,000s of dollars) * 


ltem 1952¢ 1951 1950 1939 
Personalincome. « « s) eee «iss! @ «6 267.6 254.1 226.3 72.6 
Wage and salary disbursements. . + « - 180.7 169.9 145.6 45.7 
Other labour income. . . Pieced Acie 4.5 4.2 3.8 ee) 
Proprietors’ and rental inconen euler anions 52.4 50.6 45.2 14.7 
Dividends . ... dla ne 426.0 O60 9.4 9.0 9.0 3.8 
Personal interest income . .. + « « ote 12.0 11.3 10.5 5.4 
Transfer payments . . 2. e+ + Seer 12.8 12.4 15.1 3.0 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance. 3.9 3.4 AR) 6 
Less: Personal tax and nontax payments. . . 33.3 29.1 20.8 2.4 
Féderallc. « sls + « ue © «40 30.0 26.1 18.1 12 
Stateiand locals 2. sass se ale 303 3.0 Del 1.2 
Equals: Disposable personal income. . . . « 234.3 225.0 205.5 70.2 
Less: Personal consumption expenditures. « - PA) SS) 208.0 194.3 67.5 
Equals: (Personal savings) <1. + 's) siente ie 18.8 17.0 Wiley 2.7 


*Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
TPreliminary; estimated from data for first three quarters. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce (except 1952). 


Disposition of Personal Income.—Estimates of personal in- 
come and its disposition among taxes, consumer spending and 
personal saving are provided in Table IV. As already noted, per- 
sonal income increased 5% from 1951 to 1952. Disposable in- 
come—personal income less personal tax payments—totalled 
$234,000,000,000 in 1952, 4% above the 1951 total. This rise 
was closely in line with the relative increases in consumer prices 
and population, so that real disposable income per capita was 
about the same in thé two years. 

With consumers continuing to exercise considerable buying re- 
straint, the rate of personal saving in 1952 remained relatively 
high. It amounted to roughly 8% of disposable income, about 
the same as in 1951 but double the average of 4% for the 
period 1947-49. (See also BupcET, NATIONAL; BUSINESS RE- 
view; Dest, NATIONAL; WEALTH AND INCOME, DISTRIBUTION 
OF.) (CF. Sz) 


Income Tax: see TAXATION. 


India This republican self-governing member of the Com- 
* monwealth of Nations in southern Asia is a union of 
states. Areas and populations of the states are shown in the 
table. 

Language: two main groups, Aryan or northern (including 
Hindi, used by approximately 47% of the total population; 
Bengali, 8%; Marathi, 7%; and Gujarati, 5%) and Dravidian 
or southern (including Telugu, 9%; Tamil, 7.5%; and Kanarese, 
4.4%). English is the official language of the union, to be dis- 
placed by Hindi in the Devanagari script by 1964. Religion: 
Hindu (about 80%), Moslem, Christian, Sikh, Buddhist, Parsee, 
Jewish, etc. Chief towns (pop.: first figure, 1941 census; 
second figure, 1951 census): New Delhi* (cap., 93,960; 279,- 
063); Delhi* (521,849; 914,634); Calcuttat (2,108,891; 2,549,- 
790); Bombay (1,489,883; 2,840,011); Madras (777,481; 
1,429,985); Hyderabad (739,159; 1,085,074); Ahmedabad 
(591,267; 788,310); Kanpur or Cawnpore (487,324; 704,536); 
Amritsar (391,010; 320,465); Lucknow (387,177; 497,594); 
Nagpur (301,957; 449,441). President in 1952: Rajendra Pra- 
sad; prime minister: Jawaharlal Nehru (q.v.). 

History.—The Elections.—The year began with what was per- 
haps its most outstanding achievement, the successful conduct 
of elections to the union and state legislatures. Representative 
assemblies and the principle of election were not new to most 
parts of India, but the introduction of universal franchise 
in a country of long distances and, in many places, of diffi- 
cult terrain, where illiteracy prevailed on such a large scale, 
was obviously a colossal experiment—and the registration of 
176,000,000 voters created the largest electorate in history. 


*New Delhi and Delhi are counted as two cities. Together they had in 1951 
a_ total population of 1,193,697 and ranked as the fourth largest urban ag- 
glomeration of India. 

7+ Greater Calcutta, including Howrah and suburbs, had in 1951 a total 
population of 3,490,281. 


Population 
Name of State Area (sq.mi.) 1941 census 1951 census fii! 
Part A (governor's) states 
AsScim\istits, cette aiefitel cei at Remremirs oo 54,084 7,593,037 9,129,442 
Bihar Sana 2. Sete ome 684. 158D 6 70,368 36,545,575 40,218,916 
endeyehs Go ob co 0 0 Oo 5 ae 115,570 29,506,968 35,943,559 
Madhya Pradesh. . . . - + « a omee 130,323 19,631,615 21,327,898 
Madras . . Qa Kd oO lal de votite 127,768 49,847,508 56,952,332 
Orissomeeiate, « aekics cna eerS mips 59,869 13,767,988 14,644,293 
Utt  ped od OG oO ao ere. 37,428 12,593,628 12,638,611 
Uirimiacckdiko ge Gia oo 9 om Oo 5 T2523 56,516,622 63,254,118 
West Bengal) . ss. « «© «0 « « « 29,476 21,837,295 24,786,683 


737,409 247,840,236 278,895,852 


Total part A states. . « « «+ « «© « 


Part B (rajpramukh) states 


Hyderabadi.) aacmrene ie + ooh 82,313 16,338,534 18,652,964 
Madhya Bharat <=... .. » « « b 46,710 7A 51,902 7,941,642 
MWKCLOOL Oe Dewan oo OO oo 8 0 29,458 7,329,140 9,071,678 
Patiala-E. Punjab (Pepsu). . . . «+ ~ 10,099 3,424,060 3,468,631 
Rajasthaniz 1) ste) 3) seem 128,424 13,282,105 15,297,979 
Saurashtra. «<0. u) @ ce sis eine <a 21,062 3,430,892 4,136,005 
Travancore-Gochin < «6 «© = = «1 =) CHES) 7,492,893 9,265,157 

Total part B states . - 2. « ee we 327-221 58,449,126 67,834,056 

Part C (centrally administered) states 

(NOR ows co ¢ a 6 Beir Clee ee 2,425 588,960 692,506 
ieee s aoo 6 0 6 5 0 4 oF 6,921 785,322 838,107 
Bilaspur esto) siemens Be Bc 453 110,336 127,566 
enn oO oom Good oO Gb OO 1,593 168,726 229,255 
Delhi®<, (© reece Green cameras 574 917,939 1,743,992 
Himachal Pradesh oS Ca ae eee 10,600 935,309. 989,437 
Kutch) 2.1 o) at onsen ear entered aco 8,461 500,800 567,825 
MoanipUrivs, s6ssmccitten io atom ol torments 8,620 512,069 579,058 
lle Lickies aio oe alte.o ten 4 i 4,049 513,010 649,930 
Vindhya Pradesh. . . ... Serre 24,600 3,353,019 3,577,431 

Total part C states =. % « 2s <<) = 68,296 8,385,540 9,995,107 

Part D territories 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands . . . . 3,143 33,768 30,963 
SikKirril mes) eee eons io) ota eure! seers! 2,745 121,520 135,646 

Grandttotclim som eusitsnrei cnremeen es 1,138,814 314,830,190 356,891,624 


Source: India Record (London, April 25, 1951): provisional totals for the census held on 
March 1, 1951. No census was ever taken in Kashmir (q.v.), because of special conditions 
prevailing there, and in the part B tribal areas of Assam, which were not included in any 
former census and whose population was estimated as 560,000. 


About 225,000 polling stations were established and 56,000 
presiding officers supervised the balloting. Voting began in 
Oct. 1951 and the last results were announced in March 1952. 
Fourteen all-India parties contested. Opposition to the Indian 
National Congress, the party in power, proud of its past record 
and claiming to be a progressive centre party, came mainly 
from the Socialists and the Communists on the left, and the 
Jan Sangh and allied groups, the representatives of orthodox 
Hinduism, on the right. There was also the newly formed Kisan 
Mazdoor Praja party (merged in August with the Socialist par- 
ty), composed mainly of former Congressmen who claimed to 
abide by the ideals which they said Congress had abandoned on. 
assuming office. More than 17,000 candidates contested 4,505 
seats. Every available medium of propaganda was used, but on 
the whole there was moderation and restraint, and 107,580,000 
voters went to the booths. Polling averaged 40% in the towns 
and 60% in the villages, and the women displayed a keen inter- 
est. In the house of the people, Congress gained 363 seats, poll- 
ing 44.85% of the total vote, the Communists 23 seats, the So- 
cialists 12, the K.M.P. g, the Jan Sangh 3, other splinter groups 
39 and independents qo. In all the 22 state assemblies and in 
the 3 electoral colleges of Kutch, Manipur and Tripura Congress 
was returned as the largest single party and in every state 
except the Patiala and East Punjab States Union was able to 
form a ministry. This success was largely the achievement of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who undertook an election tour of more than 
25,000 mi. and addressed mammoth open-air meetings in almost 
every part of the country. The reactionary and communal parties 
experienced an utter failure. In the council of states, Congress 
gained 146 seats. Rajendra Prasad was elected president, de- 
feating the other four candidates by a huge majority, and Sar- 
vepalli Radhakrishnan was unanimously elected vice-president. 
On May 13 the new parliament met and Nehru announced his 
new cabinet of 15 members. 

Food.—The chief problem confronting the government was 
clearly food. In 1951 there was no increase in production or in 
procurement, and the new year began with a failure of crops 


Above: AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS examining a steel plow 
head which was helping to modernize Indian agriculture in 1952 
by replacing the centuries old wooden plow. The students were 
being trained at a school in Etawah, United Provinces, to do 
practical teaching among farmers on how to increase crops and 
improve livestock 


Above: JAWAHARLAL NEHRU speaking at the formal open- 
ing of a dye and drug plant at Parnera, India, in 1952. It 
was a joint Indian-American enterprise, and its products would 
be used by industries in both nations 


Below: MOSLEM WOMEN arriving at a polling place in Delhi, 
India, to vote in the parliamentary elections of 1952. They 
are shown drawing up in a cycle-ricksha, veiled in their 
traditional burka 


(6 Above: RAT TRAPS ready for distribu- 
f tion in Calcutta in 1952. An important 
iy part of a campaign to prevent bubonic 
‘94 plague in India was to exterminate rats 
“) carrying the flea-borne disease 
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in Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Kutch and the Punjab. There was 
drought for the fifth successive season in certain districts in 
Madras, and floods ravaged Bengal, Assam and Bihar. But even 
so the government decided in February to plan for the future 
rather than for the immediate present, and to withdraw sub- 
sidies for all food grains except milo, which was consumed 
mainly by the poor. Fortunately India, for the first time, had a 
large stock of food grains which was continuously increased 
by imports (from 1,330,000 tons in January to 3,700,000 tons 
in June). This, along with a good wheat harvest, improved 
procurement, and heavy rains in south India in May enabled 
a drastic revision of policy in June. Madras, Bihar, Uttar Pra- 
desh, Saurashtra, Hyderabad and Mysore abolished rationing 
and price control but established fair-price shops as a pre- 
cautionary measure. In Bengal free moveinent of grains between 
districts was allowed, but the government of India assumed the 
responsibility for feeding Calcutta. 

In August the agricultural situation was literally darkened 
by an invasion of locusts which infested 60,000 sq.mi. in Rajas- 
than and slowly moved eastward. 

Foreign Aid—The necessity of increasing agricultural pro- 
duction led to a willingness on the part of India to receive 
financial assistance from the United States. Pursuant to the 
general agreement for technical co-operation signed on Dec. 28, 
1950, a specific agreement was signed on Jan. 5, 1952. The U.S. 
agreed to provide $50,000,000 to be jointly administered by the 
two governments and used for the execution of agreed projects, 
the government of India making supplementary funds available. 
During the year 11 operational agreements were signed, allo- 
cating the money given by the U.S. and providing for the expen- 
diture of $86,000,000 by the Indian government. The projects 
covered the supply of fertilizers and iron and steel, locust con- 
trol, soil and forest research, desert control, development of ma- 
rine fisheries and ground-water irrigation, malaria control, train- 
ing of village-level workers, development of community projects 
and assistance in the execution of river valley schemes. Particu- 
lar emphasis was laid on the community development projects 
to which the government of India allocated nearly 85% of its 
expenditure. Fifty-five project areas were chosen, each con- 
taining about 300 villages. The objective was to develop, within 
three years, the material and human resources of the area 
through the co-operative endeavour of the inhabitants with 
active assistance from the state. Work began in June in 44 
project areas. An extensive survey was carried out and field 
operations commenced in October. To hasten these projects the 
Ford foundation gave $1,200,000 for a program of rural exten- 
sion service and a further $1,873,485 for training centres for 
community development. Five such centres were started and a 
community project covering 100 villages begun in Pepsu. India 
and the U.S. together undertook the largest rural development 
program in the world. 

Foreign Policy.—This co-operation had no obvious political 
implications, but it decreased Indian suspicions of the United 
States and fostered an appreciation of U.S. motives. Relations 
with the other powers continued to be cordial. The Chinese 
government sold 100,000 metric tons of rice to India. An Indian 
cultural delegation reached China in April and during their 
tour of six weeks were received everywhere with enthusiasm. In 
January, the U.S.S.R.’s sudden intervention—for the first time 
in four years—in the Kashmir dispute before the U.N. Security 
council awakened curiosity in India as to Soviet motives, but 
there was no sequel. The Soviet Union offered to sell industrial 
equipment to India, and in April Joseph Stalin accorded the 
retiring ambassador, Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, the unusual 
courtesy of an interview. On June 9 India, which had refused 
to sign the multilateral treaty concluded at San Francisco, 


signed a bilateral peace treaty with Japan, waiving all repara-}, 
tion claims and restoring Japanese property located in India| 
Japan was to be accorded “most favoured nation” treatment} 
among countries not in the commonwealth, and an agreement 
regulating fishing rights was to be reached later. Trade agree-}) 
ments were signed with western Germany, Italy, Norway, Aus- }| 
tria and Finland, and a loan, the amount to be settled later, | 
was offered to Nepal. 

India continued to be an active member of the United Na-}. 
tions. It persevered in its efforts to evolve a lasting settlement }; 
in Korea, supported the moves to bring the Tunisian problem 
before the Security council and to summon a special session of 
the general assembly for consideration of the problem and, / 
when these efforts failed, raised the matter at the annual session } 
of the general assembly in October. Regarding the treatment 
of Indians in South Africa, India suggested in January the 
appointment of a commission of three members to help India 
and Pakistan reach an agreement with the South African gov- 
ernment. The general assembly accepted the suggestion, but 
the South African government refused to act on it and no ad- 
vance was made. In October India brought before the general 
assembly, as an independent issue, the agitation of the non- 
Europeans in South Africa. 

In Ceylon, the general elections in May revived the issue of 
the voting rights of the 800,000 Indian residents. Many of them 
were disenfranchised by the decision of the government of 
Ceylon that only those Indians who had registered themselves 
as citizens and taken the oath of allegiance could vote. The 
government of India refused to raise the question before the | 
U.N. but requested the government of Ceylon to mitigate the 
injustice done to those taken unaware by the suddenness of the 
elections. The government of Ceylon refused to amend the law | 
but relaxed the rules pertaining to registration. 

Relations with Pakistan formed the chief source of concern. 
In May the International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment sponsored talks in Washington, D.C., between engineers 
of the two countries about the utilization of the waters of the 
Indus, but with no result. In June India complained to the 
International Civil Aviation organization about Pakistan’s re- 
fusal to grant direct air access to Afghanistan. Pakistan insisted 
on restricting the free movement of persons between East 
Bengal and India, and a passport system came into effect on 
Oct. 15. In August a trade pact was signed, but it was more an 
assurance that trade would not be discontinued than any advance 
on the existing position. Coal and jute, the two most important 
commodities of trade between the two countries, were beyond 
its purview. 

Kashmir.—Above all there was the question of Kashmir. In 
January Frank Graham, the U.N. mediator, reported to the 
Security council that India had agreed to withdraw an addi- 
tional 7,000 troops and Pakistan had accepted a proportionate 
reduction: the points still at issue were the time and scope of 
demilitarization and the quantum of forces to remain thereafter, 
and the time for the formal introduction of the plebiscite 
administrator. Graham suggested that the most practical means 
of demilitarization would be a continuous co-ordinated process 
leaving at the end on both sides the smallest possible number 
proportionate to the number at the time of the cease-fire. 
This proposal, however, granting equal status and military 
parity to Pakistan, was unacceptable to India. That country 
was ready to withdraw the bulk of its forces, but insisted on 
keeping a sufficient number to safeguard Kashmir from foreign 
invasion and internal disturbances. The U.N. extended the 
period of Graham’s mission and he visited Delhi and Karachi 
in March. He said he had found a general lessening of tension, 
and both countries had withdrawn their troops from the border. 


But he reported that he could make no further headway without 
» the help of the plebiscite administrator, as further demilitariza- 
+ tion would affect the prerequisites of a plebiscite. India agreed 
_ to withdraw unconditionally one division of 18,000 men, but 
}) Pakistan contended that even then India’s forces would greatly 
© exceed her own. In May Graham resumed negotiations and 
) after preliminary discussions with the delegates of the two 
u countries at Lake Success convened a conference of ministers 
) at Geneva, Switz., in August. The discussions lasted two weeks 
‘but led to no agreement. 

1 The dispute with Pakistan and the pledges given to the U.N. 
gave Kashmir a special—and somewhat anomalous—position 
spamong the states of India. Alone among the member states a 
il national movement grew up there, and in July the government 
| of India allowed it to elect its head, to fly its own flag along- 
di side and subordinate to the national flag, to impose restrictions 
‘on Indian citizenship and the fundamental rights guaranteed 
by the constitution and to give restricted application to the 
w powers of the president and the supreme court. Foreign affairs, 
a communications and defense were the responsibility of the 
qfunion government; residuary powers were vested in the state. 
+ Home Affairs—The duty of the government to maintain law 
jand order was emphasized by some of the events of the year. 
ayCommunal animosity was always beneath the surface and ready 
>to show its angry face at the slightest provocation. Minor riots 
)broke out in Delhi in May and in Uttar Pradesh in August. In 
ySaurashtra and Rajasthan some of the dispossessed princes and 
sestate-holders gave tacit encouragement to violence and robbery, 
Hand throughout India the Communist party encouraged discon- 
‘tent and agitation. In the elections they had polled only 4,712,- 


009 votes (4.45% of the total), but they made up in organiza- 


ernment secured from the new parliament a renewal of the 
9 Preventive Detention act till the end of 1954. 

§ Planning and Production —In July 1951 was published the 
‘draft five-year plan, envisaging a development expenditure on 
d public account of Rs. 17,930,000,000, with emphasis on irriga- 
ution and power projects and an increase in agricultural pro- 
} ductivity. In March 1952 it was revised to become a six-vear 
‘plan, with a public expenditure of Rs. 23,337,000,000, of which 
“more than a quarter was allocated to agriculture and irrigation 


i 


fiand power projects and another quarter to the development 
of communications. (See also PAKisTaN; T1rBpeT; UNITED NaA- 
TIONS, ) (S. GL.) 
7 Education. Recognized schools (1949-50): primary 206,270, pupils 
‘17,450,000, teachers 517,585; secondary 19,705, pupils 4,718,000, teach- 
“bers 195,820; vocational 48,730, pupils 1,395,000, teachers 24,413. Un- 
8 recognized schools 8,947, pupils 362,000, teachers 10,553. Universities 
|\28, students 351,000, professors and lecturers 18,730. 
1 Finance and Banking.—Budget (1951-52 est.) revenue Rs. 4,011,400,- 
4 000, expenditure Rs. 3,754,300,000; (1952-53 est.) revenue Rs. 4,250,- 
000,000, expenditure Rs. 4,062,000,000. National debt (March 1952) 
) Rs. 25,874,000,000. Currency circulation (Aug. 1952) Rs. 11,008,000,- 
000. Scheduled bank deposits (Aug. 1952) Rs. 615,000,000. Gold and 
+ foreign exchange (Aug. 1952) U.S. $1,984,000,000. Monetary unit: 
44 rupee, with an exchange rate of Rs. 13.33 to the pound sterling and 
/ Rs. 4.775 to the U.S. dollar. 
5 Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports Rs. 8,648,000,000, exports Rs. 7,840,- 
4) 000,000. Main sources of imports (1951-52): U.S. 30%; U.K. 16%; 
). Pakistan 12%; Iran 3%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 26%; U.S. 
18%; Pakistan 6%; Australia 6%. Main imports: grains, pulses and 
‘flour 27%; raw cotton 16%; machinery and vehicles 17%. Main ex- 
i ports: cotton yarns and manufactures 8%; jute manufactures 39%; 
tea 13%. 
1) Transport and Communications.—Roads (1950): 245,000 mi. Licensed 
» motor vehicles (Dec. 1951): cars 145,290; commercial vehicles 125,383. 
it Railways (1952): 33,343 mi. Traffic, first-class railway (April 1, 1951, 
| to March 31, 1952): passenger-miles 39,030,200,000; freight ton-miles 
28,965,900,000. Shipping: merchant vessels, 100 gross tons and over 
j (July 1951) 183; total tonnage 455,329; vessels with cargo in external 
+} trade (net registered tons, 1951) clearances 7,682,000. Air transport 
+ (1951): passenger-miles 264,658,000; cargo ton-miles 12,459,000; mail 
i! 
U 
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vcd (tons) 3,206. Telephones (1951): 168,397. Radio licences (1951) 
566,500. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): barley 2,362,000 (1952 
est.) 2,141,000; maize (est.) 2,017,000; rice 20,269,000 (1952 est.) 
20,562,000; wheat 6,590,000 (1952 est.) 7,020,000; grain 3,766,000 
(1952 est.) 3,919,000; potatoes 1,700,000; sugar (raw value) 5,616,- 
000 (1952 est.) 5,895,000; coffee 200,000; tea 300,000; tobacco 256,000 
(1952 est.) 214,000; cottonseed (est.) 1,214,000; peanuts 3,437,000 
(1952 est.) 3,037,000; linseed (est.) 380,000 (1952 est.) 300,000; 
rapeseed (est.) 179,000; sesame seed 500,000; cotton (bales) 2,926,000 
(1952 est.) 3,041,000; jute (bales) 3,301,000 (1952 est.) 4,678,000. 
Livestock (1951): buffaloes 42,854,000; other domestic cattle 130,298,- 
000; sheep 39,975,000; pigs 4,173,000; goats 47,121,000; chickens 65,- 
625,000; other domestic animals 3,478,000. Fisheries: total catch (1949) 
513,764 metric tons. 

Industry.—Index of industrial production, June 1952 (1946=100), 
was 118, compared with 116.7 in June 1951. Fuel and power (1951): 
coal 34,858,000 metric tons; electricity 5,870,000,000 kw.hr.; crude oil 
(1950) 252,000 metric tons. Raw materials (metric tons, 1951): pig 
iron 1,853,000; copper (refined) 7,190; lead (refined) 900; aluminum 
(smelter) 3,900; manganese ore (1949) 656,000; rubber 17,400; salt 
(1950) 2,600,000; gold (1950) 188,000 fine oz. Manufactured goods 
(1951): cement 3,251,000 metric tons; cotton yarn 588,500,000 yd.; 
cotton fabric 3,811,000,000 m.; (1950) jute manufactures 850,000 metric 
tons; sheet glass 9,600,000 sq.ft.; paper and board 111,000 metric tons; 
cars and trucks 14,600; bicycles 104,000; radio receivers 44,500. 


India, French: see FReNcH INDIA. 
India, Portuguese: sce PorTuGUESE OvERSEAS TERRITORIES. 


Indiana An east north central state of the United States, 
* popular name, “Hoosier,” Indiana was admitted to 
the union Dec. 11, 1816, as the roth state. Total area of the 
state is 36,291 sq.mi., including 86 sq.mi. of inland lakes and 
rivers. The population of the state according to the r950 census 
Was 3,934,224, a gain of 14.8% from 1940; 59.9% of the popu- 
lation was defined as urban. Capital: Indianapolis (pop. 1950 
census, 427,173), the largest city. Other cities: Gary (133,911); 
Fort Wayne (133,607); Evansville (128,636); South Bend 
(115,911); Hammond (87,594); Terre Haute (64,214); Muncie 
(58,479); East Chicago (54,263); Anderson (46,820). 
History.—The general assembly did not meet in 1952. De- 
mands for a special one-day session to simplify voting pro- 
cedures for servicemen were refused by Gov. Henry F. Schricker. 
Other state officers for the year remained the same as in 1951: 
John A. Watkins, lieutenant governor; Leland L. Smith, secre- 
tary of state; William L. Fortune, treasurer; Frank T. Millis, 
auditor; J. Emmett McManamon, attorney general; and Wilbur 
Young, superintendent of public instruction. Party conventions 
in June chose for gubernatorial candidates Democrat John A. 
Watkins and Republican George N. Craig. Henry F. Schricker, 
Democrat, entered the race for U.S. senator against William E. 
Jenner, Republican. The centennial of the Indiana state fair was 
celebrated Aug. 28 to Sept. 6 and enjoyed an unusually pros- 
perous ten-day session, establishing new attendance records. On 
Sept. 28, 1952, the Larue D. Carter Memorial hospital, the 
state’s first specialized institution for screening of mental ill- 
nesses, was dedicated. Construction of the $5,000,000 unit of 


the Indiana University Medical centre was begun in 1948. 


Education.—The number of public schools in the state in 1952 was 
approximately 2,550. Enrolment in the elementary schools was 409,712, 
with 14,595 teachers. Enrolment in the junior high schools was 111,108. 
with 1,858 teachers. Enrolment in the high schools (grades 9-12) was 
173,607, with 10,084 teachers. Parochial schools had an enrolment of 
71,702. For the year 1951-52 the state appropriated $58,000,000 for 
the support of schools, in addition to the sums provided by local units 
of government. The state provided $22,033,500 for the operating ex- 
penses of the four state colleges. There were 64,599 enrolled in 38 Indiana 
colleges and universities in 1951-52. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
In 1951-52 the state’s welfare program cost $39,261,347.71 of which 
$19,236,045.53 was furnished by federal funds, $9,586,226.04 by state 
funds and $10,439,076.14 by county funds, Old-age assistance cost $22,- 
505,972.94, blind assistance $926,697.84 and aid to dependent children 
$7,562,510.68. In addition, child welfare cost $2,368,145.02 from state 
and county funds. Receipts of the state for unemployment insurance for 
the year ending June 30, 1952, were $30,386,498.52. Benefits paid out 
were $18,714,453-24. : ont. H f 

In 1952 the state maintained nine institutions for mental patients 
including an epileptic village; ten homes, hospitals and schools; and 
four penal and correctional institutions. As of June 30, 1952, inmates 
of mental institutions totalled 14,323 and of penal correctional insti- 
tutions, 6,926. ; ; 

Communications.—-The total mileage of state highways in 1952 was 


—— 
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Table |.—Principal Crops of Indiana 


Indicated Average 
1952 1951 1941-50 
Sry a wo 6 227,750,000 241,415,000 215,425,000 
Wheat, bu 5 39,470,000 23,529,000 29,828,000 
Oats; bUss. sues 50,698,000 50,875,000 47,212,000 
Soybeans, bu.. .« 33,322,000 36,448,000 27,718,000 
Potatoessb0n s) a) amen tt ono) ealenae 2,600,000 3,360,000 4,348,000 
Barleyvabunceine totes cae tor cnrcies 621,000 494,000 1,120,000 
Hay, all, tons . 2,464,000 2,674,000 2,536,000 
Tobacco, Ib... 13,485,000 13,850,000 11,929,000 
Apples, bu. . 1,148,000 1,806,000 1,403,000 
PeachessbUsciicnciiey tciomtsintel Pome 472,000 72,000 507,000 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il.—Manufacturing in Indiana 
Value added by 
Employees Wages manufacture 
1952 1951 195) 1951 
(In thousands of dollars) 
Total manufactures .. . 568,300 557,208 $1,935,641 $3,832,892 
Food) stele nee as 43,900 40,052 113,264 336,179 
Apparel) weciieiie lies tele 6 16,900 17,817 35,764 56,223 
Furnitures tenets ke ons 23,700 24,232 69,546 114,776 
PEG aren sinens) ho pens 18,000 UAV 59,211 104,087 
Ghemicclsaeman enter cnc 19,300 WAP TPA 268,653 
Petroleum and 
coal products. . .. . 17,200 WAZA S) 69,681 167,695 
POSE o op Ged 0% 17,300 14,733 49,033 83,056 
Bey 0c an6 o mc P 22,500 20,180 62,989 136,673 
Transportation 
equipment. ..... 108,600 92,609 365,791 619,922 
Primary metal 
bretngts OG oo 0 co 92,500 86,061 326,947 627,491 


10,616, with county roads totalling 74,769 mi. The state highway ex- 
penditure for roads amounted to $26,831,870.66 during the fiscal year 
1951-52. Steam railroad first-line trackage measured approximately 6,600 
mi. There were 90 mi. of electric railways. The estimated number of 
telephones in the state on Dec. 1, 1951, was 1,062,346. There were 113 
commercial airports, 4 military airports, 98 personal landing fields and 
2 seaplane bases in the state as of Oct. 1, 1952. 

Banking and Finance.—On Oct. 1, 1952, there were 360 state banks and 
trust companies with 77 branches. On June 30, 1952, the total resources 
of these banks were $1,673,308,699.53. Deposits totalled $1,557,904,- 
067.90. There were 125 national banks and 42 branches on June 30, 1952. 
Their midyear resources amounted to $2,073,962,000 and deposits totalled 
$1,941,767,000. State savings and loan companies numbered 161 and 
their assets were $254,974,945.54 as of Dec. 31, 1951. The state’s 71 
federal savings and loan associations listed assets amounting to $362,- 
135,000 as of Dec. 31, 1951. 

Agriculture-—The year 1952 was a better than average year for corn, 
wheat, oats, soybeans and tobacco, although in some cases the 1952 
estimates fell below the figures for 1951. 

Manufacturing.—Since 1950 census figures were released only limited 
manufacturing statistics had been compiled by state agencies. Total 
wages and value added by manufacturing figures were not available for 
1952. The first column in Table II represents estimates of all persons 
gainfully employed as of June 1952. Ce Der.) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in Indiana in 1949 and 1950, listing all items whose 
value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. Indiana 
ranks 17th among the states in the value of its mineral output, with 
1.41% of the U.S. total. 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Indiana 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
1950 1949 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
(Cletvsie ie) Lek ete »i de 1,159,000 $ 1,396,000 1,023,000 $ 1,198,000 
Coal 5 Sa 6 19,957,000 79,302,000 16,550,000 66,988,000 
Coke rele carte Gs ta 8,256,000 138,881,000 7,533,000 122,528,000 
fron, pig” « « » « 7,013,000 297,569,000 6,528,000 248,700,000 
Petroleum (bbl.). 10,699,000 29,530,000 9,696,000 26,860,000 
Sand and gravel . . 9,723,000 7,516,000 8,887,000 6,695,000 
SONG I eis ie) ois 6,995,000 20,686,000 6,332,000 15,228,000 
Other minerals . . « a 5G 28,202,000 ote 24,056,000 

keel a Blas OG $166,632,000 $141,025,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 


Indians American No official estimate of the Indian 
y * population in the United States was 
compiled in 1952. The figures of 400,000 Indians in the United 
States and 35,000 Indians, Eskimos and Aleuts in Alaska had 
been used in official documents of the bureau of Indian affairs 
for several years. 

The year 1952 saw a continuing effort in the administration 
of Indian affairs to find ways by which the responsibility of 
the federal government for the protection and welfare of the 
Indian people could be reduced. The effort was not designed 
to diminish the protective legal devices set forth in treaty and 
statutory provisions or to lessen the welfare services provided 
for Indians. Rather, the purpose was to seek adequate sub- 
stitute federal or state agencies or Indian community organiza- 
tions to which these responsibilities might be transferred. 


a 


A Niwboust ; 
WATER COLOUR of an Indian tribal dance painted by Merton Numkena, a 
Hopi Indian, aged 16. It was exhibited at the San Francisco Museum of Art in 
1952, with a collection of art work by Hopi, Navaho, Havasupai and Apache 
Indian children, aged 6 to 18 


As a principal means of exploring this objective of reducing 
the federal function in Indian affairs administration, a divi- 
sion of program was established within the bureau of Indian 
affairs. This division would work with Indian leaders in their 
communities and with bureau personnel in the formulation of 
plans designed to improve the economic status of the Indians 
and a step-by-step withdrawal of the bureau from the super- 
visory role which it had played in the management of their 
affairs. 

In the case of the Indians of the state of California and the 
numerous small bands under the former Grand Ronde-Siletz 
agency of western Oregon, planning for federal withdrawal ad- 
vanced to the point of introducing legislation to provide neces- 
sary authority. The California bills (S. 3005, H.R. 7490 and 
H.R. 7491) would accomplish complete federal withdrawal in 
from three to five years, while the legislation for the Oregon 
Indians would complete the same process within one year. 
Hearings were held on these bills in the 82nd congress, but ac- 
tion was not completed. 

Transfer of Indian children to public schools and the turning 
over of federal school plants to public-school districts con- 
tinued to be emphasized. Plans for transferring about 25 fed- 
eral Indian schools had advanced to the stage where it was 
expected that formal action could be completed during fiscal 
year 1953. In Alaska, where the bureau operated 92 day schools 
and 3 boarding schools, a long-term plan was developed by 
which all of these schools would be transferred to the territorial 
school system by 1960. 

None of the 62 hospitals and ro outpatient dispensaries op- 
erated by the bureau was transferred out of its jurisdiction dur- 
ing the year, but public law 291 (approved April 3, 1952) au- 
thorized such transfers, and it also authorized the admittance 
of non-Indian patients in Indian service hospitals in areas 
where other hospital facilities were not available. The bureau 


INDOCHINA 


also obtained an increase of funds for contracting with hospitals 

| outside the Indian service for the health care of Indians. 
[ Law enforcement was another field in which the bureau 
» sought, through consultations with Indian tribes and state au- 
0 thorities, to lessen its administrative responsibility. Bills were 
f) introduced in congress, with bureau sponsorship, to transfer 
ycivil and criminal jurisdiction on Indian reservations to the 

/states of California, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Washington 
-and Wisconsin. Final action was deferred. 

_ An important modification of a long-standing regulation gov- 
i erning Indian trust property was effected during the year. The 
a modification would permit Indians to mortgage lands held in 
4 trusteeship by the secretary of the interior, and thus for the 
» first time to become eligible for loans from the Farmers Home 
Bioininistration, the Veterans administration and other lending 
§ agencies which require the holding of land as security. It was 
i estimated that Indians were obtaining credit at the rate of 
6 $20,000,000 per year from sources other than the bureau of 
) Indian affairs. The loan program conducted by the bureau dur- 
ing the year 1952 had outstanding loans of $21,000,000, an 
»/amount approximately equal to the nonbureau credit volume. 
| In an important decision affecting Indians prosecuting claims 
i against the United States, the court of claims reversed the 
Indian Claims commission (in Ernest Risling et al. as the Rep- 
, resentative and on the Relation of the Indians of California v. 
W United States) and held that it was the intention of congress 
) in passing the Indian Claims Commission act to permit groups 
of Indians other than tribes or bands to present claims under 
} the act. (D’A. Mc.) 


a 


A country of southeast Asia bounded north by 
China, west by Burma and Thailand and south 
sand east by the South China sea, Indochina is divided into 
si three associated states of the French union. Areas and popula- 
\tions are: 


; 


rea Population 

(sq.mi.) (1936 census) (1948 est.) 

BEREOMCHN) oie el eho celicdic iow, 1s). 6: <6) He 126,608 18,972,000 22,663,000 
mmationkin,(Bac-Ky)}).... so 12 @ «© » 44,660 8,700,000 9,851,000* 
Annam (trung-Ky). * © 6 1s « « 56,974 5,656,000 7,184,000* 

} Cochin-China (Nam-Ky). . ..... 24,974 4,616,000 5,628,000 

Beebo dich Weel c, lateutet comakctel ors 69,866 3,046,000 3,748,000 
flores Gh ote Ui 7 Bi (iE aie eta 89,320 1,012,000 1,169,000t 

OtGh fetiet Mculet es atte alate te i's 285,794 23,030,000{ 27,580,000 


84 *1943 estimate. | 1947 estimate. f Including 326,000 Chinese and 42,000 Europeans; in 
ab 1946 there were only 26,000 Europeans, including 23,000 French and assimilés (Eurasians 
1 4 with French citizenship). 


| 
1 Population: Vietnam, mainly Annamites; Cambodia, Cambo- 
| dians or Khmers; Laos, Thais; southern highlands of Annam and 


1) (Man, Meo, Kha); 75% of the Indochinese population lives on 


4: the coastal plain; z.e., on 10% of the total area, the Red river 
J delta (Tonkin) and the Mekong delta (Cochin-China) being 
#among the world’s most densely populated areas. Language: 
4 Vietnam, mainly Annamese; Laotians speak a Thai dialect dif- 
4 ferent from that of Siamese proper. Religion: Vietnam, mainly 
1 Confucian; Cambodians are Buddhist; Mois, pagan. Chief towns 
© (pop., 1949 est.): Saigon, capital of Vietnam, with seaport of 
4 Cholon (1,700,000); Hanoi (166,000); Haiphong (92,000) ; 
* Pnom-Penh, capital of Cambodia (128,950); Vientiane or Vien- 
% chan, capital of Laos (13,700). Rulers and commissioners in 
i 1952: Vietnam: ruler, Bao Dai; high commissioner, Jean Le- 
4 tourneau; Cambodia: ruler, King Norodom Sihanouk; commis- 
} sioner, Pierre Risterrucci; Laos: ruler, King Sisavang Vong; 
i commissioner, Miguel de Pereira. 

1) ~History.—On Jan. 11, 1952, Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, 
to whose energetic year of leadership the Franco-Vietnamese 
forces owed their recovery after the reverses of 1950, died at 
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Neuilly, near Paris, after a short illness. During Jan.—Feb. 
1952 the battle for Hoabinh continued. The Viet Minh harassed 
the Franco-Vietnamese supply line to Hoabinh so that 18 bat- 
talions had to be used to protect them, and the Viet Minh were 
able meanwhile to reinfiltrate into the Red river delta with 
three divisions. The Franco-Vietnamese troops withdrew from 
Hoabinh (Feb. 22) and engaged the Viet Minh forces in the 
delta. Fighting and mopping up there lasted three months. 

On Jan. 23 Jean Letourneau, the French minister in charge 
of relations with Indochina, left for Saigon on a visit of friend- 
ship to the associated states. On April 1 he was made high com- 
missioner in succession to General de Lattre, remaining a mem- 
ber of the French cabinet. Gen. Raoul Salan was appointed 
commander in chief of the armed forces in Indochina. The new 
high commissioner visited Washington, D.C., in June and re- 
ported, on his return to Paris, that deliveries of U.S. aid to 
Indochina were to be accelerated, that by the beginning of 1953 
all material allocated for that year would have been assured 
and that, because of the expansion of the Vietnamese army, 
some French units would be withdrawn from Indochina in 1952. 
Gen. Nguyen van Hinh was appointed chief of staff of the 
Vietnamese army by Bao Dai (March 8). In the early months 
of 1952 the strength of the French expeditionary army in Indo- 
china was estimated at 173,000 and that of the Vietnamese 
forces (regulars and irregulars) at 112,000. The Viet Minh were 
estimated to have 350,000 troops in the field, nearly half of 
whom were in regular formations including five organized divi- 
sions. Aid from China was being furnished to the Viet Minh 
through technical advisers, arms and training facilities in south 
China. 

Political developments inside Vietnam in 1952 were marked 
by the resignation of the prime minister, Tran Van Huu, in 
June, and the formation by his successor, Nguyen van Tam, a 
former chief of police and minister of the interior, of a “‘na- 
tional coalition” of 12 ministers (6 from north Vietnam, 5 from 
south Vietnam and 1 from central Vietnam). The new prime 
minister announced a political program, the principal features 
of which were: the formulation of a budget (the first since the 
creation of the Vietnam state); an agricultural reform project; 
the formation of a provisional national council as an interim 
step prior to the holding of elections for a parliament; the 
introduction of a labour code; and a proposed law to allow the 
formation of trade unions. The budget envisaged an expendi- 
ture of 8,600,000,000 piastres in 1952 of which nearly 60% was 
to be on the armed forces. The relative economic weakness of 
Vietnam was clearly illustrated by the fact that the proportion 
which it would contribute to the total would be about 51%. 
French financial help and United States economic aid would 
provide most of the remainder. In addition France was to send 
aid in kind to Vietnam worth 2,700,000,000 piastres and the 
United States was to provide military help worth 600,000,000 
piastres. Vietnam’s contribution to the military budget (1,750,- 
000,000 piastres or 37%) was, however, a considerable increase 
on its past provision. In July and August a seven-point land 
reform program was announced which was to fix maximum rents 
for land; to set up an agricultural bank with a capital of 50,000,- 
000 piastres for financing the purchase of land up to ten hectares 
per family from landlords by land-starved peasants; to provide 
for the development of peasant co-operatives; and to institute 
technical services for agriculture. On Sept. 1 the new national 
council met for the first time. It consisted of 30 appointed 
members drawn from the three regions of Vietnam and from 
among officials, professional men and industrialists, and was 
to have consultative functions. A month earlier the prime 
minister had announced that early in 1953 this provisional body 
would be replaced by a national assembly brought into being 
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by indirect elections—the elected village councils choosing elec- 
toral colleges which, at province level, would elect representa- 
tives for the national assembly. (See also ARMIES OF THE 


WoRLD. ) (D. A. Sn.) 


Education.—Schools (1947): primary 679, pupils 264,816; secondary 
37, teachers 302, pupils 12,105. Technical and higher educational institu- 
tions 32, teaching staff ro1z, students 2,101. , 

Finance.-—Budget (1950 actual): expenditure, excluding cost of mil- 
itary operations, 1,385,000,000 piastres. Monetary unit (common to all 
three states): piastre—17 metropolitan francs. U.S. $1=350 metropolitan 
francs in 1952. 

Foreign Trade.—Imports (1951): 6,276,000,000 piastres; exports (1951) 
2,784,000,000 piastres. Principal exports: rubber, rice, pepper and pi- 
mentos, maize, kapok, coal. 

Transport and Communications.—Serviceable roads (1950): 7,000 km. 
Motor vehicles (1950): 29,700. Ships entered (Saigon-Cholon, 1950): 
854. Aircraft landed (1950): 822. Railways (1950): 72,000,000 pas- 
senger-kilometres; 130 freight ton-kilometres. Telephones (1949): 9,129. 
Radio receiving sets (1949): 27,000. : 

Agriculture——Main crops (metric tons, 1948, except as indicated): rice 
(1949) 4,600,000; sugar cane 200,000; sugar (raw) 18,000; cassava 
35,000; dry beans 21,000; peanuts 5,000; cottonseed 1,000; coffee 312,- 
000; tea 1,000; tobacco 8,200; cotton ginned 1,000; rubber (1949) 
43,700. Livestock (1948-49): horses 13,000; cattle 1,682,000; pigs 
2,258,000; sheep 20,000; goats 26,000; buffaloes 1,290,000. Meat pro- 
duction (1948): 42,000 metric tons. 

Industry.—Production (metric tons, 1949): coal 499,000; tin concen- 
trates 60,000; salt 114,000. 


| », An Asian republic (former Dutch East Indies, 
ndonesia. except Dutch New Guinea), Indonesia consists 
of two groups of islands: (1) Java and Madura; (2) Sumatra, 
Borneo, Riouw-Lingga archipelago, Banka, Billiton, Celebes, 
Molucca archipelago and Lesser Sunda Islands. Area (excluding 
Dutch New Guinea): 583,479 sq.mi. Pop. (mid-1g51 est.): 76,- 
500,000; two-thirds live on Java. Language: Bahasa Indonesia, 
an adaption of Malay, was being propagated as the official lan- 


guage; 25 major languages and c. 250 dialects were spoken.: 


Religion: Moslem c. 90%, Christian 3.4%, Hindu 1.4%. Chief 
towns (pop., 1951 est.): Jakarta (cap., 2,800,000); Jokjakarta 
(1,848,886); Surabaya (714,898); Bandung (659,213); Sema- 
rang (310,942); Surakarta or Solo (266,365). President in 1952: 
Achmed Sukarno; prime ministers in 1952: Sukiman Wirjosand- 
jojo and (from April 1) Wilopo. 

History.—The general situation in 1952 was marked by im- 
pending crises, financial and economic in the first place, but 
spreading to other sectors of public life as well. In his address 
on Independence day (Aug. 17) President Sukarno himself 
mentioned a loss of faith in democracy and in the government, 
a crisis of internal security and a crisis of morality in the 
public service. 

The first acute difficulties, however, arose over a matter of 
international policy. In January the minister for foreign affairs 
and the U.S. ambassador had reached agreement on U-S. as- 
sistance to Indonesia on the basis of the Mutual Security act. 
The news soon set in motion a strong opposition in parliament 
and in the press, preoccupied by vague fears that such assistance 
might detract from Indonesia’s policy of neutrality between the 
western’ democracies and the soviet bloc. On Feb. 23 this 
opposition forced the Sukiman cabinet to resign. 

At that time negotiations between Indonesian and Dutch dele- 
gations had been going on for several months at The Hague for 
a general revision of the 1949 agreements and about the status 
of Dutch New Guinea, which territory the Indonesian govern- 
ment still desired to annex. The resignation of the cabinet caused 
an indefinite suspension of these talks. The program of the new 
Dutch cabinet that took office in September, as reflected in the 
queen’s speech at the opening of the parliamentary sessions, 
indicated that the Netherlands was no longer prepared to con- 
sider Indonesian claims to New Guinea, and this made the suc- 
cess of further negotiations on an amiable settlement of the 
other questions between the two countries doubtful. 

A new Indonesian cabinet formed by Wilopo took office on 
April 1, based like those before on a coalition of the Moslem 
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“DIFFICULT FENCE TO WALK,” a 1952 cartoon by Sweigert of the San 


Francisco Chronicle 


(Masjumi) party and the Nationalists, with a sprinkling of 
members from smaller groups, including this time the Socialist 
party. Though the Mutual Security agency deal was replaced 
by an arrangement for aid via the U.S. Technical Cooperation 


administration based on the Point Four program, the new min- | 
ister for foreign affairs inherited from his predecessor another | 


Hi 


| 


irksome problem, viz., the ratification of the San Francisco | 


peace treaty with Japan, which Indonesia had signed, though 


other Asian nations indulging in neutrality, like India, had || 


abstained. After a period of many months during which the mat- | 
ter was left dormant, the political mood appeared to change and | 


eventual ratification looked more likely. The news which broke 


in September that Indonesia had applied for participation in the | 
Colombo plan for southeast Asia sponsored by the British Com- | 


monwealth countries was another indication of a more co-opera- 
tive trend toward the western nations. 


It appeared that both the sanguine expectations about a | 


higher standard of life and the suspicions against western influ- 


{ 


ence which accompanied the revolution slowly began to make | 
place for a more realistic outlook in this third year of Indo- | 


nesian independence. Various unfavourable prospects made such 
a reorientation urgent. The internal security situation deteri- 
orated in some areas, such as west Java, where armed gangs 
sometimes operated in strengths of several hundreds, and south 
Celebes. In other parts the opposite was true, and there martial 
law was partially withdrawn. Labour unrest in the agricultural 
and urban industries reappeared, and strikes flared up in spite of 
the compulsory mediation prescribed by law. Such conflicts were 
partly promoted by the Communist-led federation of labour 
unions, though the general tactics of the Communist party for 
the time being followed a nationalist rather than a revolutionary 
trend. 

The general financial and economic difficulties of the state 
overshadowed these anxieties. While the “Korea boom” lasted, 
some reserves in the form of gold and foreign exchange had been 
laid up and government indebtedness to the central bank had 
been redeemed to a considerable extent; these reserves proved 
useful when the recession set in. The foresight thus displayed 


by the government had been extended neither to restraint in the 
purchasing policies abroad of the service departments nor to 
{} timely scaling-down of the huge bureaucracy. The bills for these 
j omissions weighed heavily on the financial scales of 1952 anda 
‘budgetary deficit of about 4,000,000,000 rupiah was expected 
on a total expenditure of 12,800,000,000 rupiah. 

About 35% of the Indonesian revenue consisted of customs 
receipts, and customs duties and excise accounted for 65% of 
¥ tax revenue. These figures indicate the close relation of Indo- 
eS finances, as of an exporting country of raw materials, to 
= the price levels in world markets. The reduction in values of its 
iimain exports (rubber, tin and copra) which began in 1951 con- 
j sequently upset the balance. Faced with these developments, the 
5 government embarked in August on a determined “austerity” 
policy, by penalizing all but the bare necessities of life through 
Hlevies of varied severity on imports of luxury goods. Simul- 
taneously a campaign for increased production was launched. 
3 The fact that Indonesia was no longer able, as it had been be- 
i fore World War II, to export rice or even to feed its own in- 
# creasing population led some experts to advocate concentration 
i of the main effort on agriculture. Others, however, put the em- 
‘phasis on planned industrialization. In between these divergen- 
4 cies, the vital part of western private enterprise in the country’s 
© economy inevitably drew more sympathetic attention than hith- 
derto. The necessity of attracting additional foreign investments 
‘Tled the government to consider a firm and liberal investment 
il policy. It remained to be seen to what extent the government 


i 


( moods and press opinions bordered on weakness; the more so 


| consisted of groups of which none was sure of its measure of 


) lingering political crisis to which the president alluded, and it 
«looked as if only the general elections, to take place in 1953, 


u could bring about the necessary change. (W. G. P.) 


3 ~Education.—Schools (1950): primary 23,700, pupils 4,174,031, teachers 
8, 72,891; secondary 1,250, pupils 165,399, teachers 7,500; Chinese 681, 
‘pupils 162,315, teachers 3,421. Teachers’ training colleges 397, students 
) 21,023. University education: faculties 14, students 3,238. 

4 Finance and Banking.— Budget: (1950 est.) ordinary revenue 6,414,000,- 
8000 rupiah, ordinary expenditure 7,798,000,000 rupiah; (1951 est.) 
i} ordinary revenue 7,530,000,000 rupiah, ordinary expenditure 7,806,000,- 
jooo rupiah. Short-term national debt (Aug. 1952) 2,100,000,000 rupiah. 
» Total national debt (Dec. 1950) 6,086,000,000 rupiah. Currency circula- 
tion (March 1952) 3,434,000,000 rupiah. Gold reserves (Aug. 1952) 
U.S. $280,000,000. Bank. deposits (March 1952) 1,948,000,000 rupiah. 
6 Monetary unit: rupiah with a basic selling exchange rate (Oct. 1952) of 
/ 10.64 rupiah to the pound sterling and 3.81 to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 3,064,000,000 rupiah, exports 4,664,- 
0, 000,000 rupiah. Main sources of imports (1951): U.S. 20%; Japan 19%; 
= the Netherlands 12%. Main destinations of exports: Malaya and Singa- 
oh pore 34%; the Netherlands 21%; U.S. 17%; U.K. 6%. Main imports; 
textiles 34%; rice 9%; machinery 13%; metals and manufactures 8%. 
s Main exports: rubber 42%; petroleum and products 20%; copra 8%; 
‘tin 7%. Volume of exports, 1951 (1948=100): rubber 184; tin 95; 
i copra 217. 

Transport and Communications.—Main roads (1948): 2,400 mi. Licensed 
jo motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 20,000; commercial vehicles 19,000. 
i, Railways (1950): 3,960 mi.; passengers 105,000,000; goods carried 
‘§ 5,316,000 metric tons, Shipping regularly serving Indonesia (1947): 
% merchant vessels 154; gross tonnage 757,000. Air transport (1950): 
2 passenger-miles 92,000,000; cargo ton-miles 4,000,000. Telephones 
| (1951): 43,000. Radio receiving sets (1951): 150,000. 

P Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1951, except as noted): rice, 
6 paddy (Java and Madura only) 5,470,000; maize (Java and Madura, 
1950) 1,850,000; sweet potatoes (Java and Madura) 1,365,000; cassava 
(1950) 7,465,000; sugar, raw value (Java and Madura) 427,000; pea- 
nuts (1950) 416,000; palm kernels (exports, 1950) 32,400; soya beans 
286,000; copra (exports) 303,000; palm oil (exports) 58,100; tobacco 
| (Java and Madura, 1949) 10,000; tea (1950) 35,300; coffee (estates 
only, 1950) 10,000. Index of agricultural production, 1949 (1934-38= 
% 100): 83. Livestock (1950): sheep 2,334,000; cattle 3,618,000; pigs 
$1,254,000; horses 616,000; buffaloes 2,773,000; goats 7,474,000. Fish- 
4} eries: total landings (1948) 472,000 metric tons; men employed 258,000; 
boats 25,000. 

Industry.—Fuel and power (metric tons, 1951): coal 861,000; crude 
petroleum 7,440,000. Raw materials (metric tons, 1951): tin concentrates 
31,200; natural rubber 817,000; bauxite (1950) 678,000. 
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Industrial Health Small plant health, safety and medical 

* programs attracted unusual attention 
during 1952. The U.S. department of labour amended and 
strengthened its manual of health and safety practices with 
which manufacturers must comply in carrying out the terms of 
federal contracts. A publication issued by the public health 
service described successful small plant health programs and 
was intended to encourage the adoption of similar activity else- 
where. In anticipation of increased demand, medical organiza- 
tions refined existing methods of short-term training for service 
as part-time industrial physicians. 

The president’s Commission on Health Needs of the Nation 
cited industrial health as defective in certain important aspects, 
and in panel discussions called for corrective action. Deficiencies 
were noted in the administration of workmen’s compensation, in 
safety and health legislation, in in-plant preventive medical pro- 
grams, in the extent of coverage by existing medical care pre- 
payment plans, and in research, and recommendations were 
made as to how these obstacles could be overcome. The Brook- 
ings institution issued a comprehensive report on health re- 
sources, sections of which were based on a survey recently 
completed by the National Association of Manufacturers. Com- 
pared with previous findings by this same organization, the rec- 
ord of improvement made by member establishments was 
regarded as a remarkable example of private initiative in the 
industrial health field. 

Union health and welfare programs continued to develop 
among hotel, building-maintenance, teamster and laundry work- 
ers, following the example previously set by the garment work- 
ers and miners. The soft coal miners’ health and welfare fund 
made plans for three memorial hospital associations in Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and Virginia, to comprise ultimately a 
total capacity of 1,000 beds. 

Home and community conditions such as shelter, nutrition, 
family life and recreation are factors of great importance to 
the health and well-being of wage earners. Diminution in the 
number and severity of accidents away from work received 
accelerated attention by health and safety organizations. Because 
of the importance of the homemaker to industrial production, 
utility companies, manufacturers of household appliances and 
medical authorities joined to consider methods of spreading 
authentic information to the public, to industry and to profes- 
sional groups concerning work simplification and energy-saving 
devices for housewives with cardiac, tuberculous and other dis- 
abling diseases. Based on these discussions, it was thought that 
a jointly sponsored Health Home council could best carry out 
this type of activity. 

The number of mines and mills engaged in the production and 
processing of uranium ore had doubled in the past several years. 
A detailed field study was made by several related federal and 
state governmental units in the western plateau region. Find- 
ings indicated that health control measures were essential, and 
steps were taken to convince operators respecting necessary pro- 
tective installations and devices. Chromate manufacture was 
similarly studied because of reputed excessive occurrence of lung 
cancer in workers in this field, and in order to identify the 
responsible agent. The Seventh Saranac symposium on diseases 
of the lungs resulting from dust was held at Saranac lake, N.Y., 
under the auspices of the Trudeau foundation. Special interest 
centred about the identification of forms of pneumoconiosis 
attributable to nonsiliceous material. Calcined diatomaceous 
earth became the subject of much interest since convincing 
evidence showed that this agent is responsible for chronic dis- 
abling pulmonary fibrosis. 

Ethylene diamine tetra acetate was regarded as a most promis- 
ing advance in the treatment of lead poisoning. Further studies 
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were being made regarding the dosage and the exact nature of 
its depressive action on blood forming tissue. 

Methods were devised for the satisfactory measurement of 
environmental noise. A method for the determination of the 
degree of impaired hearing was proposed which could be em- 
ployed for medico-legal purposes. (C. M. Pn.) 

Canada.—The industrial health division of the federal de- 
partment of health and welfare conducted many studies during 
1952, including researches into industrial dermatitis, lead poison- 
ing and safety measures in the use of radioactive luminous com- 
pounds. It also waged an aggressive campaign for more complete 
and effective first-aid provisions in industry. The first civil 
defense industrial plant protection course was offered by the 
civil defense co-ordinator, in co-operation with the industrial 
health division. The Nova Scotia department of public health 
conducted an industrial hygiene survey of the printing industry 
in Halifax. The Quebec division of industrial hygiene issued a 
report that noted fewer cases of industrial diseases each year 
and the elimination of silicosis in granite-cutting. The Quebec 
division also continued its intensive investigation into working 
conditions within the province’s 300 foundries. In Ontario, the 
Toronto general hospital’s scheme of modernization and expan- 
sion envisaged a wing that would specialize in industrial medi- 
cine (a department of rehabilitation and physical medicine). 
The University of Manitoba organized an institute in industrial 
nursing to point up new developments and methods dealing 
directly with the practical problems of the nurse in industry; in 
Alberta the provincial health survey recommended creation of 
an industrial hygiene division. The Canadian dental association, 
to meet the requests of 843 industries, published Jndustrial 
Dental Services, giving in detail the information needed by any 
industry desiring to set up a dental program for its employees. 

(GaGye) 

Great Britain.—In the 1950 annual report of the chief 
inspector of factories (Cmd. 8445, H.M.S.O., London, 1952) 
details were given of the incidence of industrial diseases re- 
ported during the year 1950. While in general the incidence of 
industrial diseases showed a steady decline, comment was made 
on the increase in the number of cases of epitheliomatous 
ulceration reported since 1920. In 1950 there were 195 cases, 
with 13 deaths, compared with 45 cases and only 1 death in 
1920. The substances responsible were pitch, tar and oil, and 
the largest number of deaths was attributable to oil. Consider- 
able research was being carried out into the carcinogenic prop- 
erties of the various oils used in industry by the department of 
experimental pathology in the University of Birmingham. 

The most serious, incapacitating and fatal of all industrial 
diseases was pneumoconiosis occurring among coal miners. In 
the past few years the number of deaths had been in the region 
of 1,000 a year. The history of lung diseases of coal miners in 
Great Britain, perhaps one of the most monumental of the 
medical histories of disease ever written, had been prepared by 
A. Meiklejohn (see Brit. J. Indust. Med., 1951, 8, 127; 1952, 
9, 93; 1952, 9, 208). It was published in three parts and 
brought into prominence the significance of the economic and 
social background of the industry, illustrating the awakening of 
the national conscience on behalf of those who were responsible 
for the nation’s main primary product. Meiklejohn outlined in 
the third of these studies the important researches which were 
being carried out, both by the Medical Research council and 
the National Coal board. 

Apart from those diseases which were prescribed under spe- 
cial regulations, there were, in 1952, 38 prescribed (compensata- 
ble) industrial diseases. The last of these to be prescribed as an 
industrial disease, and one of considerable significance, was 
tuberculosis in certain occupations involving close and frequent 


* 


contact with sources of tubercular infection (see National In4, 
surance [Industrial Injuries] [Prescribed Diseases], H.M.S.O. I 
no. 305, London, 1951). This prescribing specially applied toy) 
persons engaged in medical treatment or nursing, to researc 
workers engaged on research in connection with tuberculosis and { 
to laboratory workers, pathologists and post-mortem worker 
handling tubercular material. While much progress had pre-3) 
viously been made in the treatment of tuberculosis and its rec-}} 
ognition as a social disease of great importance, this prescrib-#) 
ing of the disease represented a step forward of considerable) 
human and economic importance. (See also ACCIDENT PREVEN- 
TION; PusLic HEALTH ENGINEERING.) (A. J. Ar.) 


Industrial Production: see BusINEss REVIEW. 


2 «_ Data from the World Health or- 
Infantile Paralysis. ganization, covering the first seven to} 
nine months of 1952, indicated relatively high incidence off 
poliomyelitis in Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, the German Federal })} 
Republic and the Netherlands. In the United States 49,780 cases}! 
were reported from Jan. 1 through Oct. 25, with peak incidence 
during the week ending Sept. 20. The highest total recorded |} 
for any entire year previously was 42,033 in 1949, when the}) 
epidemic began to subside a month earlier. » 

A field trial of gamma globulin as a prophylactic against }) 
poliomyelitis, begun in 1951, was completed. Subjects were ¥) 
54,772 children, of whom half received gamma globulin intra- 
muscularly in an average dosage of 0.14 ml. per pound body 
weight. The others received an inert, innocuous substitute and }) 
served as controls. Preliminary data, covering eight weeks or }) 
more from the time of injection, showed go cases of polio- |} 
myelitis in the entire group and demonstrated a protective action }) 
of gamma globulin. The effect on attack rate was most positive 
through the second to fifth week (6 cases in the gamma globulin } 
group, 38 controls). The severity of the disease appeared to be } 
reduced by gamma globulin in cases that developed during the | 
first week. A final analysis was to be published early in 1953 | 
after follow-up studies had been completed. 

The gamma globulin used was prepared from large pools of 
adult human blood plasma. Donors to such pools always include | 
some who have acquired immunity to poliomyelitis by natural 
exposure, and antibody in their plasma becomes concentrated in } 
the gamma globulin fraction. In gamma globulin prepared from 
blood of single donors or small groups, antibody against any | 
one or all three of the virus types might not be present. 

This human trial showed that minimal levels of serum anti- | 
body, as detectable by the available tests, give significant pro- 
tection against paralytic poliomyelitis in natural infection of } 
man. Other experiments showed a similar protection by human 
gamma globulin against paralytic illness in Cynomolgus monkeys | 
inoculated with the virus by mouth. 2 

The first experimental inoculation of human subjects by | 
mouth with live poliomyelitis virus was reported. Of 20 to whom 
the virus (type 2) was fed, 14 became intestinal carriers of 
virus for a few days or weeks (evidence of subclinical infection) 
and most developed serum antibody against the type of virus 
administered. Tests on eight subjects showed no antibody devel- 
opment against type 1, and tests against type 3 were not re- 
ported. The virus used had been propagated through numerous 
passages in cotton rats, leading apparently to a marked reduc- 
tion of pathogenicity for monkeys. None of the inoculated 
human subjects suffered any illness in consequence. A reduced 
virulence of this strain of virus for man could hardly be 
inferred from this experience, however, since the ratio of inap- 
parent to clinically recognizable type 2 infections, naturally 
acquired, is quite high. 


| 


| 
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i Chimpanzees and Cynomolgus monkeys, infected by mouth 
{)with various strains of poliomyelitis virus, become intestinal 
t) carriers and develop serum antibody as did the human subjects 
jin the experiment described. Clinical signs of poliomyelitis may 
for may not supervene. It was found that in these animals ap- 
» pearance of virus in the stool may be followed by a transitory 
(,appearance of it in the blood (viremia). In instances where 
» paralytic illness developed, a period of viremia preceded paraly- 
ysis. Disappearance of virus from the blood is followed imme- 
iidiately by appearance of serum antibody. Viremia preceding 
»)paralysis had not yet been demonstrated in man, and it was not 
fclear whether viremia in animals is a prerequisite to paralytic 
disease or not. 
Vaccination of six human subjects, with composite vaccine 
irepresenting the three known types of virus, was reported. The 
(virus was inactivated by treatment with formalin. Gamma 
@ globulin was administered before the vaccine, both as a measure 
aot safety and to observe any interference of it with antibody 
response to the vaccine. The subjects developed a small though 
definite antibody response to type 2, a better response to type 3 
Hand little or none to type 1. The vaccine was prepared from 
sinfected spinal cord tissue of monkeys. It was recognized that 
dovaccines from this source would be unsuitable for general use 
Sbecause of possible allergic reactions. This risk should be 
ivavoided by using virus grown in living tissue cultures of non- 
ymervous cells. 
A Application of tissue cultures to laboratory work with the 
sipoliomyelitis viruses continued. Use of such cultures expedited 
vand simplified the identification of virus in suspected materials 
fand determination of its immunologic type. Antigens for com- 
plement fixation tests had been prepared from the fluid of 
ssinfected cultures. Use of a synthetic nutrient medium prolonged 
he life of infected cultures and markedly increased the total 
yield of virus. 
G One strain of poliomyelitis virus was successfully propagated 
Sin chick embryos. This was accomplished after a long series of 
epassages in immature hamsters, more direct approaches by 
onumerous investigators having failed. It was believed that this 
ight facilitate laboratory work with the virus, and possibly 


(types of poliomyelitis virus had as yet been adapted to the 
jembryonated egg. (See also Epipemics AND PuBiic HEALTH 
SERVICES; MEDICINE.) 
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; . The infant mortality rate (deaths under 
Infant Mortality. one year of age per 1,000 live births) in 


SPECIAL BATHTUB used in hydrotherapy for polio victims being demonstrated 
to nurses of several nations who were at the Henri Poincaré hospital near Paris 
to study new treatment methods in 1952 


births, just 1% under the rate for the same period of 1951. 
However, the 1952 infant mortality rate was below that for 
1951 only in the first four months of the year, the next three 
months showing a setback. It was estimated that there were 
altogether 107,300 deaths under one year of age during the 
whole of 1951, with a rate of 28.8 per 1,000 live births. This 
was practically one-half of the rate for 1936, namely 57.1 per 
1,000 live births and about one-third of the 1920 rate, which 
was 85.8 per 1,000. Provisional data covering urban places in 
England and Wales during the first eight months of 1952 
showed an 11% reduction in the rate from the same period of 
1951. For the whole of 1951, England and Wales recorded 20,103 
deaths under one year of age, and an infant mortality rate of 
only 29.6 per 1,000 live births. This may be compared with an 
average annual rate of 50 per 1,000 in the period 1941-45 and 
36 per 1,000 in 1946-50. The recent infant mortality rates per 
1,000 live births for other English-speaking countries were: 
Europeans in New Zealand, 23 (1951); Australia, 24 (1950); 
Europeans in the Union of South Africa, 34 (1951); Northern 
Ireland, 39 (1950); Scotland, 39 (1950) and Canada 41 (1950). 
The infant mortality rates per 1,000 live births for European 
countries with data for 1951 were: Sweden, 21; the Netherlands, 
27; Finland, 35; France, 46; German Federal Republic, 53; 
Belgium, 58; Austria, 62; Italy, 67; and Spain, 68. In 1951 
Jews in Israel had an infant mortality rate of 39 per 1,000. 
Results based upon a 10% sample of the vital records for the 
United States in 1951 showed that deaths under 28 days of life 
occurred at a rate of 20.2 per 1,000 live births, while deaths 
from 28 days to 11 months were at a rate of only 8.6 per 1,000 
live births. Deaths within the first year of life per 1,000 live 
births occurred at the following rates for the leading causes: 
immaturity, 6.7; congenital malformations, 3.8; postnatal 
asphyxia and atelectasis, 3.8; birth injuries, 3.2; influenza and 
pneumonia (except pneumonia of newborn), 2.3; gastritis, duo- 
denitis, enteritis and colitis, 1.1; pneumonia of newborn, 0.8; 
diarrhoea of newborn, 0.1; and all other causes, 7.0. The only 
causes for which improvements were noted according to provi- 
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sional records which covered the first six months of 1951 and 
1952 were birth injuries and immaturity. Improvement was 
also recorded in the rate for deaths under 28 days of life, as 
well as for deaths in the rest of the first year of life. 

Infant mortality rates per 1,000 live births according to race 
and sex for the United States in 1949, the latest year for which 
complete data were available, were: white males, 32.5; white 
females, 25.0; nonwhite males, 52.5; nonwhite females, 42.0. 
Compared with white infants, the nonwhites had a particularly 
high infant mortality rate from the infective and parasitic dis- 
eases, influenza and pneumonia, diseases of the digestive sys- 
tem, and accidents. Among all infant deaths, homicide accounted 
for about 0.1% for both the whites and the nonwhites. Deaths 
within the first 28 days of life per 1,000 live births for the 
leading causes were: immaturity—whites 6.3, nonwhites 9.6; 
postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis—whites 3.6, nonwhites 4.1; 
birth injuries—whites 3.4; nonwhites 3.5; congenital malforma- 
tions—whites 2.8, nonwhites 1.6. For all causes, the rates 
within the first 28 days were: white males 23.3; white females 
17.2; nonwhite males 32.1; nonwhite females 25.0. Of the total 
deaths within the first year of life, 10% occurred within the 
first hour of life, 33% within the first day, and 68% within 
the first 28 days. 

Altogether, 81,489 foetal deaths (stillbirths) were reported 
in the United States during 1949. Of this total 70,584 were at 
a gestational age of 20 or more weeks, the rate being 19.8 per 
1,000 live births. These figures were commonly regarded as gross 
understatements of the actual situation. A crude estimate was 
that there were about 500,000 foetal deaths of all gestational 
ages in the United States annually. The ratios per 1,000 live 
births for registered foetal deaths where gestation was 20 weeks 
or more were: whites, 17.5; nonwhites, 34.6. The foetal death 
ratios were under 15 per 1,000 in Connecticut, South Dakota, 
Utah and Oregon. 

A study of deaths under one month of age, according to birth 
weight, in New York state for 1945-49 (exclusive of New York 
city), as reported in the Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance company for Feb. 1952 showed the following 
deaths per 1,000 live births: birth weight 1,000 g. or less, 951; 
1,001 to 1,500 g., 656; 1,501 tO 2,000 g., 238; 2,001 to 2,500 g., 
59. Birth weights under 2,500 g. are considered premature. 
For babies weighing more than 2,500 g. the corresponding rate 
was only g per 1,000. (See also BirtH Statistics; DEATH 
STATISTICS. ) (M. Sp.) 


Inflation: see Business Review; CoNSUMER CREDIT; PRICES. 
See also under various countries. 

Influenza: see Respiratory DISEASES. 

Inland Waterways: see CANALS AND INLAND WATERWAYS. 
Insanity: see PsycHraTRy. 

Insects and Insecticides: sce AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AD- 
MINISTRATION ; HORTICULTURE; PuBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING. 
Instalment Buying and Selling: see Consumer Crepit. 
Insulin: see DIABETEs. 


Life Insurance.—In early 1952, approximately 
Insurance. 86,000,000 persons in the United States owned 


$253,000,000,000 of life insurance in legal reserve companies, 
an increase of 8.1% in one year and more than 100% in ten 
years. This insurance was composed of $160,000,000,000 or- 
dinary, $58,000,000,000 group and $35,000,000,000 industrial. 
By the middle of 1952 the above total amount of life insurance 
had increased to $265,000,000,000. In Canada, at the beginning 
of 1952, more than 5,000,000 policyholders owned about $r7,- 
200,000,000 of life insurance, made up of $12,500,000,000 
ordinary, $3,100,000,000 group and $1,600,000,000 industrial. 


In both the United States and Canada the premiums paid for H 
life insurance in 1951 were equal to about 2.5% of the people's 
income. j 

Although the amount of legal reserve life insurance owned bj i 
policyholders in the United States and Canada was very largeq| 
the total was equal to only a little more than one year’s per) 
sonal income of the residents of these countries. Nevertheless#) 
the United States and Canada ranked high above other countries | 
in the ratio of life insurance in force to national income. | 

During 1951, legal reserve life insurance companies made 
benefit payments to United States families of almost $4,000, 
000,000, which was nearly 60% more than in 1941. Beneficiaries}) 
received $1,700,000,000 of this in the form of death benefits, 
while living policyholders received $2,300,000,000 as matured 
endowments, annuity payments, surrender values, policy divi-}) 
dends and the like. Benefit payments to Canadian families inf) 
1951 amounted to $249,000,000, of which $91,000,000 repre-} 
sented payments to beneficiaries and $158,000,000 payments to i 
living policyholders. 

In the United States early in 1952, veterans and servicemen} 
held more than $50,000,000,000 of National Service and United} 
States government life insurance and, in addition, each man in 
service had available a gratuitous indemnity of $10,000 (inclu-}) 
sive of any National Service and United States government lifefi 
insurance he may have) for death during active military service. }) 

There was also more than $10,000,000,000 of life insurance}) 
in force in fraternal societies, assessment associations, etc. The} 
survivor benefits provided by the Social Security act afforded) 
death benefits to certain members of the families of persons}) 
covered by the law and were the equivalent of a substantial}) 
amount of life insurance. Liberalizations in these benefits} 
became effective in Sept. 1952. 

Life insurance companies in the United States continued to} 
make large investments in corporate securities, mainly industrial 
bonds and notes. In the first seven months of 1952, holdings of 
such securities increased by more than $2,000,000,000. Mort- | 
gage holdings increased during this period by more than $1,000,- 
000,000, while United States government security holdings de- 
creased by $600,000,000. Stocks represented a small part of} 
corporate security holdings and were mainly in the preferred] 
category, even though life insurance companies were permitted 
to invest in common stocks in five out of every six states. 

As of July 31, 1952, assets of United States and Canadian 
legal reserve life insurance companies reached $76,000,000,000, 
made up of about 40% corporate securities, 30% mortgages, 
15% government bonds and 15% other assets. 

For 1951 the net interest rate earned on assets of United 
States companies was 2.98% after federal income taxes. This } 
was virtually unchanged from 1950. (See also SocraL SECURITY.) 

(L. A. L» 

Property Insurance.—Premiums and losses climbed to astro- 
nomic heights in 1951. Net earned premium income of some 746] 
major companies in the fire insurance industry totalled $3,390,- 
259,709. This figure was an approximate increase of 8% over} 
the previous year. Losses and expenses kept pace with the pre- } 
mium increase so that the actual gain from the underwriting of | 
fire insurance risks was $16,561,156 in 1951, compared with} 
$196,075,919 for 1950. 

The volume of fire insurance coverage continued to increase } 
in 1952, but it was believed that net premiums might not be} 
greater. This anomaly was explained by the growth in popularity 
of the instalment premium plan as opposed to the old single 
premium payment even for so-called term insurance (policies 
for more than one year). Profits were expected to be the same 
or slightly less in 1952 for fire insurance underwriting. 

The extended coverage endorsement, which is attached to 


’ 
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imany fire insurance policies and which broadens the coverage to 
yinclude such risks as windstorm, hail, riot, explosion and smoke, 
)produced heavy losses in 1951. A marked improvement was 
hexperienced i in 1952 under this form. Two influences contributed 
to this result: Promulgation of higher rates because of the 
storm losses and a sharp upsurge in the purchase of this cover- 
sage, probably flowing from the storm experience. 

| During 1951 this important coverage was revised and broad- 
wened. This was the first important change since this endorse- 
iment first appeared in 1938. 

il Inland marine insurance continued to be a fast-growing seg- 
iment of the property insurance field. It is an extension inland 
jof the ocean marine coverages. It insures all types of property 
jin transit or related to transportation. Premiums in this area 
jof insurance protection were increasing and the loss experience 
gwas satisfactory. The largest line written was the personal 
jioroperty floater with about $43,000,000 in premiums written 
jn 1951. This coverage with appropriate schedules attached took 
: place of all insurance on household goods and personal 


qbroperty of an entire family, both within the home and while 
miway from the home. 

*) Casualty insurance premiums increased materially in 1951. 
m@There was an approximate 20% growth in earned casualty pre- 
jjniums over 1950. Premium volume was in excess of $6,000,- 
)(200,000. Despite the premium increase, loss ratios in accident 
jand sickness, automobile and workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance made 1951 a dark year in the history of casualty insurance. 
aisubstantial investment income, coupled with the enlarged pre- 
inium income, helped the companies to survive the year without 
serious surplus impairment. 

Rates in most of the casualty insurance lines were revised 
sj1pward in the majority of states in 1951. But, at least in auto- 
jrobil insurance, further upward rate adjustments loomed on 
‘he horizon. Some over-all casualty loss ratios for 1951 were: 
siiccident and health, 69.4%; automobile, 67.7%; workmen’s 
y-ompensation, 77.9%; burglary, 44.2%; fidelity, 46.2%; surety, 
435.3%; boiler and machinery, 30.3%. 

/ Automobile insurance plagued the companies with severe 


rie 


(poo in 1951. This was a gain over 1950 of $364,126,745. The 
year 1952 with its rate increases and with additional financial 
“esponsibility statutes in two or three states portended a pre- 
inium volume in excess of $3,000,000,000. 

| Despite the heavy premium increase in 1951, losses and ex- 


J 
in the first half of 1952. But the impact of inflation on claim 
4iosts, judgments, hospital and medical fees and repair costs, 
sontinued to exact a heavy toll on the automobile insurance 
Field. The problem evoked considerable debate and discussion. 


Many solutions were offered. A few of the curative procedures 
jenentioned were: a system of merit and demerit rating to reward 
3 the good driver and penalize the poor one; reduced agents’ com- 
ienissions; yearly revision of rates. Meanwhile, the state legis- 
‘iatures tightened the laws on financial security for the person 
: njured by the negligent motorist. These laws had the net effect 
ay of increasing automobile insurance coverage at a time when the 
tinarket for such insurance was contracting under the pressure 
i the adverse loss ratio. 

Both general liability and workmen’s compensation insurance 
/oroved troublesome in 1951. The upward rate revisions of 1951 
‘vegan to reflect themselves, and it did not appear that 1952 
jwould be profitable for these lines. 

Accident and sickness insurance continued its speedy growth. 
4dospital expense coverage experienced a 12% increase in 1951 


| 


aver 1950; surgical expense, a 20% increase; medical expense, 


33100,000,000. A slight improvement in the situation was noted 
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increase; cash sickness benefits, a 6% increase (oldest 
form of accident and sickness insurance). Loss ratios also in- 
creased, primarily in the group coverages where competition 
forced rates below the break-even point. This situation was in 
the process of revision. 

The other casualty lines, such as burglary, glass, boiler and 
machinery, fidelity and surety produced moderate profits. 

During 1951 a program was initiated to standardize the poli- 
cies known as professional liability coverages. These forms pro- 
tect against errors and omissions by doctors, dentists, drug- 
gists, hospitals, etc. A new druggist liability policy was issued 
in 1951. 

The boiler and machinery policy was also revised and clarified 
in 1951. 

The years 1951 and 1952 were years of turbulence, growth 
and development in the private property insurance industry. 

(L. J. A:) 

Hospital, Medical and Surgical.—Voluntary health insur- 
ance coverage continued to expand rapidly during 1952, and as 
more commercial carriers entered the field the problem of dupli- 
cate coverage made it increasingly difficult to estimate actual 
amounts of total coverage held by individuals. However, it ap- 
peared that by the end of the year about 90,000,000 persons 
would hold about 100,000,000 contracts providing some kind of 
hospital coverage. Nonprofit Blue Cross hospital service plan en- 
rolment amounted to 44,000,000, while 4,000,000 held member- 
ship in independent industrial, co-operative or clinic programs; 
the balance were covered by commercial group and individual 
contracts. 

After allowing for duplication, surgical coverage amounted to 
about 75,000,000, of whom 31,000,000 held membership in non- 
profit Blue Shield or other medically sponsored programs, 3,000,- 
ooo in independent programs, and the balance held some type of 
commercial insurance protection. Medical insurance continued 
to lag behind, with about 32,000,000 members, 16,000,000 in 
Blue Shield or medically sponsored coverage, 3,000,000 in inde- 
pendent programs and the remainder covered commercially. 

One development that seemed significant in this field was the 
tremendous interest aroused by scattered offerings of so-called 
“catastrophic coverage” contracts. With virtually no experience 
in this field, and few available statistics, nonprofit plans and 
commercial companies did enrol a number of groups for cover- 
ages ranging from specific disease insurance to comprehensive 
hospital-surgical-medical benefits superimposed on existing bene- 
fits and providing as much as $10,000 added coverage per per- 
son. Such contracts normally required both a deductible and 
coinsurance factor. Toward the end of the year, some commer- 
cial insurance companies ceased to offer these policies while 
studying experience, but there was little doubt that the scope of 
protection afforded was tremendously popular with many large 
firms. (A. G. S.) 

Great Britain.—An analysis of British insurance companies’ 
accounts published in 1952 showed further substantial income 
expansion. The combined fire and accident premium income of 
24 representative British offices rose in 1951 by £44,884,000 to 
£366,115,000. The consolidated underwriting profit was £17,421,- 
000, or 4.7% of the premiums, compared with £23,132,000, or 
7.2% in 1950. Marine premiums were £48,493,000, an increase 
of £8,245,000 over the figure for 1950, and provided a trading 
surplus higher by £711,000 at £4,565,000. Marine funds at the 
end of 1951 totalled £69,218,000, an increase in the year of 
£5,784,000. The increased premium income was in part the 
result of inflationary pressure, but company chairmen reported 
much genuine business increase, particularly among overseas 
connections. The upward surge in premiums required corre- 
sponding increases in trading reserves and, with claims enhanced 


a 28% 
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by the depreciating value of money, a considerable strain was 
thrown upon the trading accounts. 

Including group life and pension business, the total new ordi- 
nary life sums assured written in 1951 exceeded £700,000,000, 
compared with £600,000,000 in the preceding year. New sums 
assured under industrial life policies, as represented by eight 
leading industrial life offices, expanded by £15,632,000 to £187,- 
836,000, the average sum assured per policy being £45.2 against 
£43.8 and £39.5 in the two preceding years. The total industrial 
premium income was £102,500,000, an increase in the year of 
£4,205,000, and industrial life funds advanced by £20,220,000 
to £699,591,000. 

There was a sustained demand during 1952 for life assurances 
subject to the provisions of the Married Women’s Property 
acts, and for policies based on an income benefit for depend- 
ents. New group life and pension schemes were less evident 
than in 1951, but endowment assurances written for “executive 
and noncontrolling directors” were again sought. As a result 
of higher interest yields, many offices announced a reduction 
in nonparticipating rates. 

Losses on the fire account were noticeably heavier than in 
1951. In the United Kingdom a heavy toll was exacted in the 
cotton industry by costly fires in mills and warehouses. Under- 
writers were presented with the problem of unsold stock accu- 
mulation, and in places the values at risk exceeded the inter- 
national market capacity. In many countries floods and land- 
falls caused important disasters, recoveries under insurance 
bearing little relation to the damage sustained. The insurance 
cost of bush fires and floods in New South Wales was placed at 
£1,900,000. Australia also suffered several severe fires in in- 
dustrial and storage risks. Rioting, incendiarism and pillage 
threw claims stated at £3,000,000 onto the British market. 

Increased premium rates for motor business in the United 
Kingdom became effective in the year, but were generally con- 
sidered to be based on inadequate data. Following unfavourable 
underwriting results in 1951, efforts were directed toward the 
consolidation of existing business. Common law liability of em- 
ployers proved heavier than expected in the premiums charged, 
and adjustments to higher levels were made for certain trades 
and occupations. Property owners and general third-party lia- 
bility, personal liability cover, fidelity guarantees, personal ac- 
cident protection and plate glass and burglary insurance re- 
mained in good demand and produced satisfactory results. 

The British marine market accepted £6,160,000 out of a total 
insurance of £11,000,000 on the new U.S. liner ‘‘United States.” 
Theft, pilferage, nondelivery of cargo and losses under goods 
in transit cover caused concern to underwriters, as did also the 
rising cost of hull repairs. Progress in aviation produced new 
insurance problems and increased demand for hull, cargo and 
liability cover. (See also Co-oPERATIVES; FIRES AND FIRE 
Losses; LAw; VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, U.S.)  (P. Ss.) 


Insurance, Old Age: see Socta Security. 
Inter-American Highway: see Roaps anp HicHways. 
Interior, U.S. Department of: see GoverNMENT Depart- 
MENTS AND Bureaus, U.S. 


Interior Decoration The year 1952 saw contemporary 

« design established as the style lead- 
er in the home furnishing field in the United States, and there 
was evidence of a strong trend toward correlation. 

The architectural influence dominated the contemporary col- 
lections with its “floating” or “‘off-the-floor” effect, especially in 
case goods pieces such as chests of drawers, dressers, serving 
boards, etc. Significant, too, was the sculptured, uncluttered look 
which gave a clean-cut architectural feeling. In upholstered 
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pieces, the lighter, open look and the wide use of foam rubber}, 


upholstery gave the pieces a smooth, clean appearance. 


Following the trend to informal, open-type architecture, there} 


were more multiple-purpose pieces flexible enough to be used 


in various rooms. Outstanding among these were the room di- | 
viders, which included chests, bookcases and desk-chests. These,| 
being finished on all sides, could be placed anywhere in the} 


room to create areas for living-dining, recreation, study, etc. 
Adding a great deal of decorative interest to the new designs 

was the combination of wood with such materials as black metal 

or wrought iron, woven cane and sisal, leather, glass and decora- 


tive tiles. Legs of metal in brass, chrome and black were noted} 


on many of the upholstered pieces, while black was used exten- 
sively for the bases of dining, occasional and cocktail tables, 

There was a return to the natural wood finishes, more mellow 
than the bleached finishes but not as dark as the stains gener- 


ally used for traditional furniture. Dark woods such as cherry} 


and walnut, sometimes combined with light woods, gained in 
popularity. 


Although the 20th-Century designs led the home fashion field,} 


French Provincial, Early American, 18th-Century English, Em- 
pire and Directoire were still in demand. Many of these styles 


were simplified by the omission of elaborate carvings and were}) 
made smaller to fit in with the trend toward smaller room di-}) 
mensions, and drawers and storage compartments were added. |) 

In upholstery and drapery fabrics, nylon made great inroads } 
in the popular-priced brackets with nylon jacquard friezes much }) 
in demand by the commercial furniture manufacturers. In the} 
upper price range, wool tweeds and metallics were popular, with |) 
imported linens in Modern and Provincial patterns highly fa- 4) 


voured. New developments in sheer curtains appeared with 


many of the sheers made of Orlon, nylon, rayon, cotton and} 


linen in interesting textured weaves and handsome printed mo- 


tifs. Many of these fabrics were designed to provide some de- 


gree of privacy while allowing light to enter the room. 
In colours, dark green, red-beige and gray led the moderate- 
priced lines, while persimmon, lime, toast, kelly green, pump- 


kin, gold and cinnamon were the leaders in the higher-priced } 
lines. Raspberry, black and white continued to be in demand, } 


particularly in tweeds and dramatic prints. 

With a 30% to 35% decrease in the price of wool carpeting 
during the year, 1952 saw a shift from the cottons and syn- 
thetics to the all-wools or wools combined with synthetic fibres. 
The newest offerings were characterized by fresh, clear colours 
and simplicity of design which depended upon the weave or the 
combinations of fibres for decorative interest, rather than on 
the floral or geometric patterns of the past. Wool twists ap- 
peared in smart, decorative colours to harmonize with the 
colour trends in upholstery and drapery fabrics. These colours 
included avocado and moss greens, turquoise and aqua blues, 
plum, beige, gray and the earth tones. 

Most important in the all-synthetic carpetings was the three- 


dimensional effect achieved by the shading of self-colours. Nov- | 


elty textures, casual designs and tweedy designs were intro- 
duced for the first time in the all-rayon or synthetic-fibre floor 


coverings. For the first time in almost a decade, the consumer |} 
was offered floor coverings of quality that were style-right and } 


price-right. 


The year disclosed the gradual return to the use of wallpapers | 


in place of painted walls. Hand-screened papers in small-scale 
abstract patterns (often correlated with matching drapery and 
upholstery fabrics) and scenic designs were brought down to 
the price level of the average homeowner. Modern techniques 


also improved the machine prints with the result that drawings | 
and tones of colour retained their original sharpness. Many | 


papers were improved with plastic finishes so that they were 


i 


| 


! | 


| 


| washable and longer wearing. 

d Simultaneously with the trend back to wallpapers, paint manu- 
» facturers announced several improvements in interior paints. 
) The most important characteristics of these new paints was the 
# easy application by the layman with brush, roller or sprayer, 
\ and the ability of the painted surface to withstand repeated 
) scrubbings. Lipstick, nail polish and grease stains were easily 
a removed from these painted surfaces with soap and water. 

* Radical design changes appeared in the lamp lines during 
¢ 1952. Bases of black metal or polished brass in low, slender, 
(tripod variations were combined with shades of woven reed, 
/natural-colour linen, perforated copper and brass. There was a 
i) noticeable trend toward pin-up lamps which could be raised or 
lowered by means of a counterweight pulley, and which ex- 
y tended from the wall by a telescoping stem. A revival of ceiling 
flighting was also noted in the growing popularity of simple, con- 
tjtemporary fixtures made of brass or copper and operated on a 
!| pulley. 

¢ Serving accessories reflected the trend to easy, casual enter- 
ftaining with folding, individual snack tables, sectionalized serv- 
jing plates, lazy-susan trays and tables and stainless-steel flat- 
yiware. 

The basic principles of contemporary house design were set- 
sting the standard for all the important furniture designs—open 
floor plans, low ceilings, combination rooms, easy-to-maintain 
Spareas, extensive use of glass walls; the relationship between in- 
— and outdoor areas; simplicity; beauty through use of 
#jnatural materials rather than surface ornamentation. These were 
¢the factors which dictated the significant changes in furnishings, 
bringing about the so-called modern effect and influencing even 
¢the traditional lines. (See also FURNITURE INDUSTRY.) 

(G. M. J.) 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development During 1952 the International Bank for Re- 


construction and Development continued to 
ui bend its energies to the acceleration of economic development in 


@ties in giving technical assistance to its members. 
! Lending Operations.—From Jan. 1, 1952, to Oct. 15, 1952, 
$the bank made 14 loans totalling $257,504,000 in 11 countries. 
) Mexico received a loan of $29,700,000 for power develop- 
ment during the year. The loan was made to the Federal Elec- 
ijitricity commission and Nacional Financiera. When the projects 
aifinanced by this loan would be completed in 1955, bank funds 
would have made possible an increase of 700,000 kw. in Mexi- 
co’s generating capacity or nearly doubled the capacity at the 


Two loans were made to Peru: $2,500,000 to provide modern 
facilities at the port of Callao for the handling of general cargo 
jiand for the unloading and storage of bulk grain, and $1,300,000 
‘to import agricultural equipment. More efficient handling of 
vi cargo moving through Callao, Peru’s main port, was expected 
-/to reduce the turn-around time of ships, eliminate losses of 
“grain from spillage and effect savings of foreign exchange. The 
fbank-financed agricultural equipment was intended to improve 
methods of agricultural production, reclaim old and open new 
“lands to cultivation. 

A loan of $28,000,000 was made to Southern Rhodesia to aid 
in carrying out the government’s four-year program for eco- 
“nomic development. The loan would help finance imported 
) equipment and materials needed for power expansion. The ex- 


| 
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ASSORTED OBJECTS featuring the wrought black metal popular in 1952, 
including lamp, chair, candleholders, long work table and slanting buffet 
server with four graduated glass shelves 


pansion consisted of the installation of about 230,000 kw. of 
new thermal generating capacity, the erection of about 2,000 mi. 
of transmission lines and the installation of distributing equip- 
ment. 

A loan of $7,000,000 was made to Royal Dutch Airlines 
(K.L.M.) to help finance a program to replace part of its air 
fleet. The Chase National Bank of the City of New York was 
participating in the loan to the extent of $3,500,000. The loan 
would finance about 20% of the total cost of K.L.M.’s replace- 
ment program for 1952-53. 

Two loans to Pakistan were made during the year: $27,200.- 
ooo for railway rehabilitation and $3,250,000 for agricultural 
machinery. The railway loan would help finance a program for 
the rehabilitation, improvement and modernization of the gov- 
ernment-owned railways in both east and west Pakistan. The 
agricultural loan would be used to help reclaim 660,000 ac. of 
the Thal desert in west Pakistan. 

A loan of $20,000,000 was made to the Bank of Finland for 
the further development of the wood-products industries, for 
the expansion of electric power facilities and for agricultural 
improvement. The loan would help the wood-products indus- 
tries buy modern equipment to increase their capacity for mak- 
ing the more highly processed products; it would provide equip- 
ment for four hydroelectric plants and one steam-generating 
plant, increasing Finland’s existing capacity by nearly a third 
by 1957; and it would pay for imported equipment to be used 
for clearing land and building forest roads. 

A loan of $25,200,000 was made to Turkey to pay the foreign 
exchange costs of a multipurpose dam on the Seyhan river, a 
power-generating plant, and power transmission lines to indus- 
trial centres. The dam would help control floods and provide 
water for irrigation and electric power in the Adana plain, a 
productive agricultural and industrial area. Increased power 
would make possible the growth of existing industries, the es- 
tablishment of new ones and additional public use of electricity. 

Loans totalling $37,500,000 were made in Brazil: $25,000,000 
to help finance an electrification program being undertaken 
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in the state of Rio Grande do Sul to relieve critical power short- 
ages and to provide power for future industrial development, 
and $12,500,000 to buy rolling stock and equipment and re- 
habilitate track on the Central do Brasil railroad. The Central 
is Brazil’s largest railway and serves the most highly indus- 
trialized centres. 

A loan of $50,000,000 was made to help Australia finance de- 
velopment in the following fields: agriculture and land settle- 
ment, coal mining, iron and steel production, electric power, 
railways, road transport, the production of nonferrous metals 
and industrial minerals, and manufacturing industries. Com- 
monwealth and state authorities, business enterprises and indi- 
vidual farmers would benefit from the loan. 

Colombia received a loan of $25,000,000 to help build a rail- 
road in the Magdalena river valley and to build and equip rail- 
road repair shops in Bogota. The new line would connect the 
country’s eastern and western rail networks, linking the Pacific 
coast to the interior and providing a dependable rail-river route 
to Caribbean ports. The projects were part of an extensive pro- 
gram for railroad improvement. 

Iceland received a loan equivalent to $854,000 to help build 
a nitrogen fertilizer plant. The plant would save foreign ex- 
change, as Iceland had to import all its fertilizer. This, like 
two previous loans to Iceland, was to be entirely in European 
currencies. 

Other Activities.—In the course of its loan operations, the 
bank advises on a wide range of technical, financial and admin- 
istrative matters related to the projects it finances. At the re- 
quest of member governments, it also organizes groups of ex- 
perts to visit member countries to assess their total economic 
resources and to make recommendations for development pro- 
grams. In 1952 the reports of three missions of this type, to 
Iraq, Ceylon and Surinam, were completed and presented to 
the governments concerned. The report of a mission which 
visited Jamaica in 1952 was in preparation. A variation of the 
survey mission technique was used in Nicaragua. Instead of 
sending a large group for a few months, the bank sent one of 
its economists and an engineer for a ten-month period to help 
the Nicaraguan government draw up a development program. 
Experts were called in, as needed, for shorter periods. Before 
the report was presented in Sept. 1952, the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment had already taken action along lines recommended by the 
mission. A number of specialized missions to study specific 
development problems were sent to various member countries 
during the year. The report of a joint bank-F.A.O. (Food and 
Agriculture organization) agricultural mission to Chile was to 
be presented to the government in Nov. 1952. 

Four countries—Burma, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Japan and Jordan—joined the bank during the year, bringing 
total membership to 54 and increasing the capital subscription 
to $9,036,500,000. The bank increased its funds for loans by 
the sale of two bond issues totalling $110,000,000 in the United 
States, and one issue of (Canadian) $15,000,000 in Canada. The 
bank’s direct obligations outstanding on Oct. rs, 1952, totalled 
the equivalent of $555,902,798. Sales from the bank’s loan port- 
folio had increased to $61,228,135 by Oct. 15. Net earnings for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, amounted to $15,872,883, 
all of which was credited to a general reserve. In addition the 
bank added $7,558,906 to its special reserve. Total reserves at 
the end of June aggregated $85,712,754. 

In March 1951 the United States International Development 
Advisory board, a representative group of private citizens ap- 
pointed by the president of the United States in accordance with 
the Act for International Development, published a report en- 
titled Partners in Progress. This report, prepared after consul- 
tation with the management of the bank, proposed, among 


other things, that an international finance corporation be created } 
as an affiliate of the bank, to help finance private enterprise by |. 
equity investment or by loans made without governmental guar- | 
antee. A report was prepared by the staff as a basis for con-} 
tinuing to explore the proposal with member governments and} 
interested business groups. In June 1952, after discussing the} 
report, the United Nations Economic and Social council ap-} 
proved a resolution requesting that explorations continue, and} 
that the bank inform the council in 1953 of the results of its} 
study and of any action it might take on the proposal. (See also } 
BANKING; INTERNATIONAL Monetary Funp.) (E. R. BL.) 


International Children's Emergency Fund: see CuiLtp} 
WELFARE. | 
International College of Surgeons: see SociETIES AND}. 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions: 
see LABouR UNIONS. 

International Court of Justice: see INTERNATIONAL Law; | 
Unitep NATIONS. . 


International Labour Organization. 3. tne 1. 
* sion of the In- 
ternational Labour conference, held June 4-28, 1952, at Geneva, | 
Switz., was attended by 654 delegates and advisers from 60 
member states—the largest attendance in its history—and offi- 
cial observers from the United Nations, the World Health or- 
ganization and many other groups. Libya was admitted to 
membership as the 66th member. Six international agreements |) 
were added to the world labour code: three conventions con- |) 
cerning (1) minimum standards: of social security, (2) holidays 
with pay for agricultural workers and (3) a revised maternity }/ 
convention, adopted originally in 1919; and three recommenda- 
tions to supplement the conventions on maternity protection 
and holidays with pay, and to promote consultation between em- 
ployers and workers at the level of the undertaking, in indus- 
trial disputes. The report of the director-general dealt chiefly 
with international technical assistance—the operational work 
of the I.L.O. Fifteen out of 25 sessions of the conference were } 
devoted largely to the discussion of this report, with the result | 
that much helpful criticism was received and practically unani- 
mous support of the program assured. A total of 103 conven- } 
tions and 95 recommendations had been adopted by the con- } 
ference. 
At the fifth conference of American States Members of the }) 
I.L.O., held April 17-29 at Petropolis, Braz., 14 countries were 
represented and 3 others sent observers. The director-general’s 
report dealt chiefly with the incidence of inflation, trade union- }) 
ism and freedom of association in Latin America. Land reform 
and the welfare of rural workers were the main subjects dis- 
cussed. 

The fourth Inter-American Conference on Social Security, 
held at Mexico City, Mex., March 24—April 8, 1952, was a larger | 
body with 126 delegates from 22 American countries, Repre- 
sentatives from the United Nations, Food and Agriculture or- |) 
ganization, World Health organization, the Organization of 
American States and the International Social Security associa- 
tion, as well as observers from France and Spain, attended the | 
conference. The agenda included the report of the director-gen- | 
eral, the extension of social security to agricultural workers, 
general family benefits, medical and pharmaceutical problems | 
of social security, and a preliminary discussion of social security 
terminology. At the fifth session of the Permanent Inter-Ameri- 
can committee, Caracas, Venez., was selected for the next con- 
ference. 


At the 17th meeting of the Joint Maritime commission, Ge- 
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ove, Switz., May 13-15, it was voted to recommend that the 
governing body call a regional maritime conference in Asia early 
i in 1953, with an agenda providing for a director-general’s report 
}yand the discussion of methods of recruitment of Asian seafarers 
fand the welfare of the same in Asian ports. The agenda also 
) would provide for taking necessary steps to increase the number 
1 of regular members of the commission from 12 to 15 to make 
(room for important maritime countries that had become I.L.O. 
i;members since 1946, when the last election of members was held. 
1 The operational activities in connection with manpower, mi- 
}/gration, underdeveloped areas and technical assistance had be- 
come so important as to threaten the earlier emphasis on the 
Sinternational labour code and labour legislation, but the temper 
} of the conference showed clearly that this was not the case. 
®The budget voted by the conference for 1953 was $6,469,085, 
§ or about $1,550 less than that voted for 1952, and the assess- 
Gments voted were: U.S. 25%, U.K. 12.79%, France 7.49%, 
mGermany 4.87%, India 4.13%, Canada 3.98% and all other 
s:members less than 4%. 

5 Ratification of conventions totalled 1,315 in September. Re- 
Jjports of action taken, required for both conventions and recom- 
mendations, reached a higher level than usual, though many 
ygovernments seemed negligent in their obligation to bring them 
{jto the attention of the constitutional authority within the pre- 
Tiscribed time. (See also CHILD WELFARE.) 


a4 BrsrrocrapHy.—The International Labour Code 1951, new edition, 2 
vol., 1:155-1181, 2:39-1220 (Geneva, 1952); Sixth Report of the Inter- 
mo Labour Organization to the United Nations; ‘Studies and Re- 
*iports,” new series: no. 29, Labour Policies in the West Indies; no. 30, 
SiConditions of Work in the Fishing Industry; no. 31, Textile Wages— 
\ An International Study; and a new periodical called Migration, pub- 
olished every other month since Jan. 1952. (SERMic@.01es) 


The Rights of States.—The dead- 


international Law. lock on admitting new members to the 


United Nations continued during 1952. The United States es- 


ulvidually each on its own merits. The Federal Republic of Ger- 
= many, generally recognized by the western states, had not ap- 
“plied for admission but had been admitted to some of the spe- 
Icialized agencies. Spain had not applied for admission to the 
i United Nations but had applied for admission to U.N.E.S.C.O. 
i Switzerland, insistent on retaining its neutral status, had not 
(capplied for admission to the United Nations, but had become a 
Hparty to the World Court statute. The issue of what govern- 
ament should represent China in the United Nations continued 
‘controversial. The national government, controlling Formosa, 
“continued to be recognized, but the Soviet states continued to 
*demand that it be replaced by the Communist government con- 
\trolling the remainder of China. 

There was a tendency for states to claim certain rights sea- 
‘ward from the coast beyond the traditional three-mile limit. On 
‘the basis of the sector theory, accepted by Canada but not by 
‘the United States, the Soviet Union claimed title to all land 
4north of its territory. Soviet jurists also argued for title to the 
jsea and the ice floes in this sector on the grounds that naviga- 
tion was possible only when assisted by shore services, that the 
v Soviet Union maintained navigation in the area as an internal 
‘route, that much of the sea was included in gulfs between Soviet 
territory, and that some of it, particularly the Kara sea, had 
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been claimed since the 16th century with general acquiescence. 
(S. A. Vysanepolsky, Current Digest of Soviet Press, Oct. 18, 
1952, p. 3 ff.) The Soviet Union also claimed a maritime belt 
12 mi. wide on its Baltic coast, but this claim was protested by 
Sweden. 

Juristic discussion tended to support the right of a state to 
the sea bed as far out from its coast as resources can be ex- 
ploited, but with insistence that this does not imply claims to 
fishery or navigation control (Lauterpacht, British Yearbook of 
International Law, 1950, p. 376 ff.). The United States claim of 
this type, asserted in 1945, had been generally acquiesced in 
by other sovereign states many of whom had made similar 
claims for themselves. It had resulted, however, in a contro- 
versy between the federal government and the states of the 
union as to the title of oil and other resources of the sea bed 
within this extended area. In a case involving California, the 
supreme court supported the claims of the federal government 
because of its exclusive international responsibility. Earlier de- 
cisions recognizing state title to the bed of internal waters were 
not, therefore, applicable. “The state is not equipped in our 
constitutional system with the powers or the facilities for exer- 
cising the responsibilities which would be concomitant with the 
dominion which it seeks. . . . Consequently we are not persuaded 
to transplant the Pollard (3 How 212) rule of ownership as an 
incident of state sovereignty in relation to internal waters out 
into the soil beneath the ocean, so much more a matter of na- 
tional concern” (U.S. v. California, 332 U.S. 19, 1947). The 
same rule was subsequently applied in cases involving Texas 
(339 U.S. 707, 1950), and Louisiana (339 U.S. 699, 1950). The 
states sought to have these decisions reversed by congress and 
the issue was debated extensively in the presidential campaign 
of 1952. 

A number of cases dealt with privileges and immunities of 
states and their agents. The Soviet Union, and the United States 
in retaliation, restricted movements of diplomatic officials of 
the other in their respective territories. A United States senate 
resolution called for the registration of foreign diplomatic and 
consular officers in the United States under the foreign agents 
registration act. China was permitted by a United States federal 
court to sue certain Chinese officials alleged to have defaulted 
with Chinese funds. The court held that the Formosan govern- 
ment, recognized by the United States as the government of 
China, was capable of representing China and that the matter 
was within the court’s jurisdiction even though it concerned 
Chinese internal relations. (Republic of China v. Pang-Tsu Mow 
et al., 101 Fed. Supp. 646, 1951.) 

Rights of International Organizations.—The juristic status 
of international organizations had been generally acknowledged 
by both jurists and courts, and their privileges and immunities 
had been defined by numerous treaties, as well as by analogy to 
the privileges and immunities of states and diplomatic officers 
(Hans Aufricht, Proceedings American Society of International 
Law, 1952, p. 85 ff.). The secretary-general of the United Na- 
tions dismissed certain United States citizens from the secre- 
tariat who had refused to testify before a United States senate 
committee as to whether they were Communists. Other mem- 
bers of the secretariat were suspended. The secretary-general 
thus refused to recognize the immunity of secretariat members 
in respect to proceedings before official agencies of their own 
country on matters outside their official functions in the United 
Nations. 

The United Nations and ‘the specialized agencies had mani- 
fested their jural personality by concluding more than 300 agree- 
ments with states. Many of these agencies had been accepted as 
jural persons before the courts of member states. In a recent 
case the International Relief organization was permitted to 
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sue in a United States court (J.R.O. v. Republic S.S. Corpora- 
tion, 189 Fed. [2nd] 858, 1951). 

The role of law in the proceedings of the United Nations con- 
tinued to be debated. A resolution introduced by Great Britain 
in the general assembly called for greater attention to inter- 
national law in the drafting of requests for advisory opinions. 
The International Court of Justice dealt with an unusual num- 
ber of cases during the year in one of which, that dealing with 
Morocco, the United States participated for the first time as a 
party in a litigated case. The court on Aug. 27, 1952, sustained 
the United States claim to equality of commercial treatment 
and limited consular jurisdiction in Morocco. The International 
Law commission in its report to the general assembly in Oct. 
1952, presented a draft code of arbitral procedure and indi- 
cated progress in the codification of the law of nationality and 
statelessness, of the regimes of the territorial sea and the high 
seas, and of treaties. 

Rights of Individuals.—Juristic writing manifested a tend- 
ency to acknowledge that individuals are subjects of inter- 
national law (George Manner, American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, July 1952, p. 428 ff.; Willard B. Cowles, Proceed- 
ings American Society of International Law 1952, p. 71). The 
important issue, as suggested by U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, concerns less legal principle than practical measures 
for affording protection. Debate on the proposed Covenant of 
Human Rights and the proposed Convention on Freedom of In- 
formation continued in United Nations organs but marked little 
progress. Some attention was given to the right of peoples and 
nations to self-determination in connection with the Covenant 
of Human Rights, with the regime of nonself-governing terri- 
tories, and with the request for a hearing in the general assem- 
bly by Tunis and Morocco sponsored by a number of Arab and 
Asiatic states. 

The supreme court of California sustained the opinion of the 
court of appeals nullifying the California Alien Land law which 
discriminated against land ownership by Japanese. It did so, 
however, on the ground that the law denied “equal protection 
of the laws” required by the 14th amendment of the United 
States constitution, and explicitly overruled the opinion of the 
court of appeals that it violated the pledge of the United 
States in the United Nations charter to respect human rights. 
‘The court said that the self-executing character of a treaty 
provision depended upon the intention of the parties and found, 
“although the member nations obligated themselves to co-op- 
erate with the international organization in promoting respect 
for, and observance of, human rights, it is plain that it was con- 
templated that future legislative action by the several nations 
would be required to accomplish the declared objectives, and 
there is nothing to indicate that these provisions were intended 
to become rules of law for the courts of this country upon the 
ratification of the Charter.” (Sei Fujii v. California, 
[2nd] 617, 1952.) 

Major issues of individual rights were raised in the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil company dispute and in the Korean truce negotia- 
tions. In the former the International Court of Justice held on 
July 22, 1952, that it lacked jurisdiction because the United 
Kingdom was not a party to the agreement of 1933 between the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil company and Iran so this agreement was not 
a treaty, and Iran’s acceptance of the court’s compulsory juris- 
diction in 1932 was limited to treaties subsequent to that ac- 
ceptance so the relevance of earlier treaties could not be con- 
sidered. The president of the court, Sir Arnold McNair of 
British nationality, concurred in the decision. Judges of United 
States, Canadian, French, Brazilian and Chilean nationality 
dissented. While the case was pending in the court, Great 
Britain requested the Security council to take measures to com- 
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pel Iran to observe the interim order which the court " } 
earlier given. The Security council, however, postponed action}! 
pending the court’s decision on the merits. This decision re- 
sulted in terminating the interim order. The debate in the} 
Security council indicated that its standard for detent } 
whether the issue was domestic, might differ from the standar it 
applicable by the court because the Security council had com- 
petence over any dispute which threatened international peace }) 
and security. The Anglo-Iranian dispute precipitated much jur-} 
istic discussion of the rights of private concessionaires in for-}| 
eign territory. It was pointed out that new concepts of nationali- }| 
zation of private enterprise had considerably reduced the effec- 
tiveness of the protection which international law formerly ' 
gave to private rights of this type. (J. Frankel, Year Book of | | 
World Affairs, London Institute, 1952, p. 56 ff.; G. Schwarzen- }| 
berger, Current Legal Problems, 1952, p. 295 ff.) : 

The Korean truce negotiations had been halted during the year i 
because of the insistence by the North Koreans and Chinese i 
that all prisoners of war in the hands of United Nations forces | 
must be repatriated. This demand rested in part on article 118 
of the Geneva convention of 1949 concerning prisoners of war} 
which declares “prisoners of war shall be repatriated withoat | 
delay after the cessation of hostility.” Article 7 of this conven- 
tion states “prisoners of war may in no circumstances renounce } 
in part or in entirety the rights secured to them by the preseniil 
Convention.” The United Nations negotiators considered that 
the right secured to the prisoners is an individual right to be }) 
repatriated if they desire and not a right of their government | 
to demand their repatriation. Since the prisoners in question }) 
deserted, as a result in some cases of inducement by the |) 
United Nations, it would be a gross breach of faith to return |} 
them by force to probable execution by the Communist |) 
authorities. 

International Crimes.—No progress was made on the pro- 
posed International Criminal court and the text as drafted was 
widely criticized by jurists. Nor had progress been made on the 
definition of international crimes by the International Law com- 4) 
mission. Justice Robert H. Jackson expressed the opinion at the }) 
annual meeting of the American Society of International Law, 
that codification of international criminal law might be pre- 
mature. The jurisprudence of the actual trials of war criminals, 
he thought, provided a basis for important juristic develop- 
ments in this field. (Proceedings, 1952, p. 196 ff.) 

Opinion in Germany and Japan had demanded clemency for 
convicted war criminals. The issue was raised in connection with 
the Japanese peace treaty by which Japan accepted the convic- | 
tions by Allied courts and agreed that clemency in any case must 
depend upon consent of the government or governments which | 
imposed the sentence. In the case of persons sentenced by the | 
international military tribunal, consent by a majority of the 
governments represented on the tribunal was required (article 
11). Before the treaty went into effect Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
had paroled 300 Japanese war criminals who*had completed more 
than one-third of their sentence. On April 15 it was announced 
that the Japanese government had cleared the name of Gen. 
Masahuru Homma, the former commander of the Philippines, 
executed in 1946 for responsibility for atrocities, including 
the Bataan “death march.” On April 28 when the peace treaty 
went into effect, the Japanese government granted amnesty, 
including pardons, reduction of sentences, and restoration of 
civil rights, to 1,300,000 persons, none of them, however, wat 
criminals convicted by Allied courts. On July 29, it asked | 
the Allies to consent to clemency for 230 war criminals serv- | 
ing sentence, but eligible to clemency on the basis of a Jap- | 
anese law identical with that established on the subject by | 
General MacArthur. The United States set up a board of clem- 


) ency and parole for war criminals on Sept. 4 to consider these 
rests. 

On Sept. 17, German Chancellor Adenauer appealed to world 
‘public opinion for aid in the solution of the problem of war 
+ criminals and prisoners of war. There were 1,017 Germans still 
Jin the custody of the western countries though 75% of those 
#condemned by Allied courts had been released. The number of 
@prisoners of war and war criminals still in the U.S.S.R. was 
sjunknown but was certainly more than 100,000. On Oct. 8, Gen. 
# Vassily Chuikov of the Soviet Union and the three western 
s commissioners agreed to relax the conditions of war criminals 
in Spandau prison. 
| Treaties.—Discussion continued on the different opinions 
expressed by the International Court of Justice and the Inter- 
{national Law commission concerning the effect of reservations 
eto multilateral treaties, and some constructive suggestions were 
bmade. (See W. W. Cox, Proceedings American Society of Inter- 
“national Law, 1952, p. 26 ff.) The situation left the secretariat 
i of the United Nations in a quandary as to who were the 
V parties to some such treaties and when they came into force. 
»The inconclusive action of the general assembly, “leaving to 
( the appreciation of each of the states which may be concerned 
{the legal consequences of reservations to future conventions” 
was, in the opinion of Manly O. Hudson, “far from an encour- 
Siagement to orderliness in the process of international legisla- 
4 (Proceedings American Society of International Law, p. 
5). The international law commission was to study the matter 
further in its effort to codify the law of treaties. The process 
ijof international legislation continued, mainly through the 
magency of the United Nations and the specialized agency. About 
890 general treaties had been negotiated under United Nations 
Auspices. 

During the year there was much discussion in the United 
States, both juristic and popular, on the proposal to amend the 
‘United States constitution in order to restrict the treaty-making 
syoower. A proposal by Sen. John W. Bricker of Ohio, sup- 
jHoorted by more than 50 senators, sought to reduce the use of 
executive agreements and to eliminate the self-executing char- 
macter of treaties. A proposal by the American Bar association 
would have gone further by making it impossible for a treaty 
jto become effective as internal law if its provisions went 
ooeyond the congressional powers of domestic legislation. Inter- 
‘jaational lawyers were generally adverse to these proposals 
oiwhich they thought would severely impair the United States’ 
Sicapacity to protect its citizens abroad and to increase the gen- 
leral protection of human rights by international legislation, 
fand would jeopardize the good faith of the United States in 
‘numerous instances by subjecting treaties to impairment by 
saction or inaction of any of the states of the union. The pro- 
spoosed restrictions on the making of executive agreements would, 
Yin the opinion of the defense department, render co-operation 
dh ith other governments in North Atlantic or other international 
9} efense activities practically impossible, and would also im- 
Yoair programs of technical assistance, international exchange 
qiof persons and reciprocal commercial agreements. This move- 
ment arose from opposition to executive political commitments 
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ide and human rights. Most jurists felt that the fears expressed 
in this agitation were exaggerated. 
War and Aggression.—The Korean operations of the United 


Be ame stalemated on the issue of Pe onmulcer repatriation of 
“war prisoners. The subject was discussed in the United States 
‘election campaign and in the general assembly meeting in the 
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autumn of 1952. 

A number of cases concerning individual rights in time of 
war were dealt with by national courts during the year. A United 
States court held that a person of dual United States and Jap- 
anese nationality retained his United States allegiance while in 
Japan during the war and was guilty of treason when he en- 
gaged in brutal treatment of United States prisoners of war 
(Tomoya Kawakita v. United States 190 Fed. [2nd] 506, 1951). 
A United States court held that a United States citizen did 
not have good title to property originally owned by Dutch citi- 
zens, confiscated by the nazis during their occupation of the 
Netherlands and acquired by the United States citizen after 
several transfers. The Netherlands also failed to acquire title on 
the basis of a decree of the government-in-exile during the occu- 
pation. The court questioned whether German rights as a mili- 
tary occupant were nullified by the aggressive character of the 
nazi occupation. (State of Netherlands v. Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, 99 Fed. Supp. 655, 1951.) 

A British prize court held that vessels in process of construc- 
tion in a dry dock in a German port occupied by British forces 
before the surrender of Germany in 1945 but not formally cap- 
tured until 1947 were good prize subject to condemnation as 
enemy property. It held that these hulls were not property on 
land and were captured during hostilities. (The Hermes, 1 
Lloyd’s Prize Cases, | 2nd] 289, 1951.) 

It cannot be said that international law advanced during the 
year, in either precision of content or regularity of observ- 
ance. Great differences of ideology, great changes in the distri- 
bution of power, great inconsistency between the material 
conditions of a shrinking world and the human beliefs evolved 
from national cultures, and great uncertainty of the future in- 
herent in a rapidly changing world, had shattered traditional 
standards and hampered the development of a consensus about 
principles or practices which might combine stability with 
progress toward the realization of human aspirations. Yet it 
was hoped that the intense, and on the whole disinterested, 
thought given to the problem by international and national 
political and juridical agencies, by national and international 
associations, and by individual jurists and scientists might in 
time develop an international law adapted to the new situation 
of the world. (See also UNITED NATIONS.) (Q. W.) 


. During 1952 the In- 
International Monetary FUNG. tcrnationar Monetary 
fund continued its activities in the field of international consul- 
tation and co-operation on the various monetary and exchange 
problems of its member countries. The fund continued to em- 
phasize to its members the importance of reducing or removing 
existing restrictions and pressed for the simplification of multi- 
ple currency practices. During the period under review, increas- 
ing attention was given to the adoption of policies which could 
make more effective the use of the fund’s resources. The fund 
continued to extend technical assistance to member countries 
on a variety of specialized problems. It also continued its col- 
lection and interpretation of balance of payments and other 
statistical data and carried forward its general and specialized 
training programs for officials of member governments. The 
fund co-operated actively with other international and regional 
organizations. 

During 1952 membership of the fund was increased to 54 by 
the admission of Burma on Jan. 3, Japan on Aug. 13, Germany 
on Aug. 14 and the kingdom of Jordan on Aug. 29. The aggregate 
of fund quotas was thus increased to $8,736,500,000. Major asset 
items consisted of approximately $1,680,800,000 in gold, $5,692,- 
300,000 in members’ currencies and $1,356,200,000 in capital 
receivable from members whose par values had not yet been 
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established. Indonesia and Haiti were admitted to membership 
in the fund at the seventh annual meeting (Sept. 1952) with 
formalities to be completed later. 

The establishment with the fund of an initial par value for 
the Ceylonese rupee was effected Jan. 16, 1952. As of Sept. 30, 
1952, the par values expressed in gold and U.S. dollars had 
been established for the currencies of 41 of the fund’s mem- 
bers. The executive board agreed to a change in the par value 
of the Yugoslav dinar (effective Jan. 1, 1952). This change not 
only represented a drastic devaluation but also signified a far- 
reaching reform of the economic system of Yugoslavia. During 
1952 the fund also consulted with several members on changes 
in their foreign exchange systems, which did not involve changes 
in their agreed par values. 

In 1952 the fund entered a new period of activity in the field 
of restrictions. Its articles of agreement provided that five years 
after the date on which the fund began operations—and each 
year thereafter—member countries still maintaining restrictions 
inconsistent with the fund’s articles should consult with the 
fund on the underlying factors affecting the further retention 
of such restrictions. The majority of the fund’s members still 
maintained the restrictive measures permitted during the post- 
war transitional period, although they varied widely in form 
and intensity. The consultations, beginning in March 1952 and 
continuing late in the year, afforded an opportunity for dis- 
cussion with member countries of possible measures by which 
restrictions might be eliminated or modified. The procedure 
being followed in these consultations was set forth in the Third 
Annual Report on Exchange Restrictions published by the fund 
in May 1952. 

During the period under review, the fund board carried on 
extended discussions with respect to the appropriate use of its 
resources. Measures were adopted which were designed to safe- 
guard the revolving character of its resources and at the same 
time facilitate their use by members willing to pursue finan- 
cial and payments policies and practices that would enable them 
to make more rapid and significant progress toward the estab- 
lishment of the stable system of nondiscriminatory multilateral 
trade, which is one of the fund’s objectives. The principle un- 
derlying a decision of the executive board on Feb. 13, 1952 
(published in the Annual Report) was that exchange purchased 
from the fund should not remain outstanding beyond a period 
reasonably related to the payments problem in respect of which 
it had been purchased from the fund. This period would fall 
within an outside range of three to five years. A further decision 
relating to the use of the fund’s resources was taken on June 19, 
1952, in response to the first request received from a member 
(Belgium) for a stand-by arrangement rather than an actual 
drawing, and in Oct. 1952, general principles and procedures 
relating to stand-by arrangements were agreed on. 

Between March 1, 1947, when the fund commenced opera- 
tions, and Sept. 30, 1952, 21 member countries had obtained 
short-term financial assistance by purchasing foreign exchange 
from the fund with corresponding amounts of their own curren- 
cies. During 1952 purchases by Brazil of $37,500,000, by Para- 
guay of $875,000, by Turkey of $10,000,000 and by Australia of 
$30,000,000 brought these transactions to a total of $892,408,380 
(as of Sept. 30, 1952). The fund also made a stand-by arrange- 
ment which would permit the government of Belgium to pur- 
chase on a revolving basis up to $50,000,000 in currencies held 
by the fund. The following countries repurchased amounts of 
their own currencies from the fund during 1952 with payments 
of gold or dollars or both: the Netherlands, $27,351,500.02; 
Brazil, $65,500,000; Chile, $3,679,308.28; Peru, $3,097,298.72; 
Syria, $418,000; and Turkey, $4,997,729.07. With these pay- 
ments, repurchases totalled $184,693,538.87. 


“ 
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In 1952 the fund continued to maintain active and close rell 


lations with its members in the general field of technical assist- 
ance. On March 21 the fund informed its members that it was 
prepared to provide them with a regular technical service in 


connection with their gold transactions. Fund representatives } 


visited 37 countries to consider problems relating to their na- 
tional economies and financial systems. Through such consul- 
tations the fund was able to obtain a clearer understanding of 


the situation in each country and to assist in the formulation }) 


of practical programs of action. t 


The fund’s board of governors held its seventh annual meet- 
ing in Mexico City, Sept. 3-12, 1952. At that time the executive 
board presented its Annual Report on the fund’s activities. In 
reviewing the world economic situation, the report stated that 
during the seven years since World War II and more than five 
years since the fund began operations, exchange restrictions of 


many types had continued in existence and international pay- | 


ments were still far from having attained a state of balance. It 
re-emphasized the close and inseparable connection between 
internal fiscal, monetary and economic policies and external 


of its resources were important steps toward making the fund 
a more effective instrument in assisting members to meet tem- 
porary imbalance in their international accounts and to pursue 
sound exchange policies, but remedial action must be taken by 
members to eliminate balance-of-payments deficits which might 
be the result of unsatisfactory domestic fiscal and monetary 
policies. It also expressed the earnest conviction that all coun- 


tries in a strong balance-of-payments position should take all t] 
practicable means of reducing barriers to international trade |) 
as their most effective contribution to the restoration of a | 


balanced world economy. (See also INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT; TRUST TERRITORIES. ) 
(F. A. Sp.) 


International Red Cross: see Rep Cross. 
International Refugee Organization: see REFUGEES. 


International Trade World exports in 1952 were tend- 

* ing to decline from the record 
levels of a year earlier. The boom in trade, caused by the war in 
Korea and the subsequent programs for rebuilding defense 
strength in the free countries of the world, was tapering off. At 
an annual rate, exports for the first quarter were approximately 
$77,000,000,000 compared with about the same level for the 


year 1951. After allowing for price changes, however, the vol- | 
ume of trade in the first half year probably declined by at least | 


5% from the high levels of 1951. 

In 1952 there was again an improvement in the balance of 
payments of the world with the United States, after a serious 
deterioration in 1951. This change was made possible in part by 
a resumption of heavy purchasing abroad by United States trad- 
ers following the sudden and sharp slump in the middle of 1951, 
but even more importantly by declines in purchases from the 
United States by the rest of the world. When large deficits with 
the dollar area reappeared, particularly for European countries 
late in 1951, a number of those countries tightened their ex- 
change and import restrictions. There was an inevitable time lag 
before these restrictions came into effect, but by the third 
quarter of 1952 it was evident that reductions in imports from 
the United States were sizable. This reduction in United States 
exports and increase of imports operated by the third quarter 


to reduce the U.S. export surplus, exclusive of military-aid | 
shipments, to considerably less than $1,500,000,000 at an annual 


rate, compared with $3,500,000,000 in the second quarter. 


) 


| 


} 
) 


f 


) 
equilibrium and balance in international payments. It noted that |) 
recent measures taken by the fund to facilitate the utilization } 


‘® After the declines in raw-material prices in early 1952, many 
aicountries in the far east and some in Latin America imposed or 
iitightened restrictions against United States goods. Some coun- 
atries in all parts of the world had increased their purchases so 
Wirapidly in 1951 that they were in serious over-all balance-of- 
q\ayments difficulties and felt compelled to extend controls 
Gover all imports, whether paid for in dollars, sterling or other 
yicurrencies. Restrictions were also continued and, in some cases, 
extended against trade with the soviet bloc countries, particu- 
yilarly China. The first half of 1952 saw further reductions in 
/ the volume of free world trade with the bloc below the already 
ideclining levels of 1951. 
i United States.—United States trade in the first six months 
tof 1952 continued at high levels, but was characterized by a 
Binoderate reduction in the large export surplus of late 1951. 
Total exports for January-June 1952 were $7,976,000,000 com- 
spared with $7,366,000,000 in January-June 1951 and $7,664,- 
9{200,000 in July-December 1951. Only military-aid shipments 
Wkept export values for the first half of 1952 above 1951 levels. 
1In fact, in terms of volume, there was a slight decline in non- 
jijmilitary exports in the first half of 1952 compared with the 
Whalf year ending Dec. 1951. 
a, Imports of the United States amounted to $5,405,000,000 in 
"ithe first half of the year, a figure 10% in value below the cor- 
responding period of 1951 but 9% above the second half of 
1951. Since average prices of goods imported by the United 
1)States dropped considerably from the mid-1951 high, the volume 
Hof imports in the first six months of 1952 was within 4% of the 
Slrecord level of the corresponding period a year earlier and 12% 
sigreater than the volume of the second half of 1951. 
Geographically, the distribution of United States foreign 
‘trade followed the pattern of recent years in the first half of 
1952. The Latin-American area was still, by a wide margin, 
ithe leading supplier of United States imports, providing about 


(In millions of dollars) 


| 
| 


Exports* Imports 

Jon.- July- Jan.- Jan.- July- 

June Dec. June June Dec. 

1951 1951 1952 1951 1951 

“otal, including “special category" items. . 7,366 7,664 7,976 6,018 4,949 
Bccnada : i #3 are, va ° ae: hs 1,417 1,277 1,480 TUS ST 
Latin America. . . - - O01 8 1,883 2,023 2,001 1,979 1,569 
O.E.E.C. and other western Europe 2,534 2,583 2,622 1,114 9Al 

Excluding ‘‘special category" items: 

cr kurope.  ragenas 3 ft t 36 28 
Far edst. = - 960 1,172 1,198 1,301 965 
Near east - 146 145 156 102 65 
ATTICG’. . « « 276 305 329 370 219 


fLess than the unit indicated. 
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1952, with the U.S. represented by 13 people, including businessmen and 
trade unionists. Delegates listened to the speeches through headphones 


one-third of the total. Canada, which furnished a little more 
than one-fifth, was the second ranking source, followed by the 
far east and Europe, each with slightly less than one-fifth. In 
striking contrast to prewar years was the sharply increased pro- 
portion of imports coming from Africa and the near east. In 
1952 this proportion was around 8%, more than twice as high as 
the corresponding 1936-38 figure. 

In United States export trade during the first half of 1952 
Europe was as usual the principal destination, taking about one- 
third of the total. The next largest share—one-fourth—went to 
Latin America. Canada, with somewhat less than one-fifth, out- 
ranked the far east by a fairly narrow margin. Africa and the 
near east accounted for a much smaller proportion of the trade 
than any of the other regions. 


Table Il.—Selected Principal Commodities Traded by the United States 


(In quantity) 
Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June 
Commodity Unit of quantity 1951 1951 1952 
Principal imports 
Copper). 6% = - million Ib. SS¥/ 542 506 
Tin, ore and bor million Ib. 4] 23 84 
Medd) Gus ayct million Ib. 221 237 676 
Zinc « million Ib. 368 300 1,051 
(IS oe he -o OS million !b. 1,448 1,246 1,367 
Newsprint . . . . . = milion Ib. 4,888 5,037 4,979 
Crude rubber. . . . . ee million Ib. 829 813 1,017 
Crude petroleum and fuel oil milion Ib. 160 142 165 
Cane sugar Sak million lb. 4,119 3,164 4,478 
Unmanvfactured wool million Ib. 237) 131 174 
Iron and steel mill products . . 1,000 short tons 2,026 1,343 755 
Principal exports 

Wheat and wheat flour million bu. 256 220 258 
Cars and trucks. . . «= - thousands 228 187 176 
Unmanufactured cotton. thousand bales 2,163 3,081 2,745 
Iron and steel mill products . thousand short tons 1,767 1,977 2,627 
Cotton cloth AMS thousand sq.yd. 415 388 385 
Colter Cia a 2) ween afte thousand short tons 25 = Wg 30 
Unmanufactured tobacco. . . million Ib. 167 356 162 


Canada.—Preliminary figures for the trade of Canada dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1952 showed an export surplus 


Table !.—United States Trade Balance, by Geographic Areas 


Excess of exports(-++) 


of approximately $240,000,000 
compared with a net deficit of 
$336,000,000 at the end of Aug. 
1951 (figures in terms of Cana- 


or imports(—) e 

Jon.- Jon.- July- Jon.- dian dollars used throughout 
June June Dec. June F 6 A 5 

1952 1951 1951 1952 this section). This important 
5,405 +1,348 42,715 +42,571 ; ‘ nted for by a 
gee? Pal ponee e116 e305 reversal was accou e y 
1,784 SAE ve re aie ata spectacular increase in exports 
964 +1,420 ' ; é 

to countries other than the 

DO ba iGSe e288 10 van ; 
Hosen aE [ssieeeta7~ Sede United States, accompanied by 
62 + 44 + 80 + 94 a decline in imports. 

367, ro dee oe OC mer 38 


*Data by areas do not add exactly to grand totals because trade in special category cone eee with the far east, meer east, paced 
‘Land European dependencies in the western hemisphere are excluded. Special category exports to these areas, not reported separately, 
Pe eonted to $149,000,000 in Janvary—June 1951; $159,000,000 in July-December 1951; and $189,000,000 in January—June 1952. 


Canada’s exports, which to- 
talled $2,100,000,000 in the 
first six months, represented an 
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Table IIl.—Canada: Trade by Main Groups half of 1952, but these showed i 
(In millions of Canadian dollars) a tendency for imports to in- 
All countries United States United Kingdom ni i 
Commodity groups Jan.-June Jan.-June Jan.-June Jan.-June Jan.-June aon re crease further in value and for | 
it Pee ee ihe ee exports to fall off to some ex-}) 
Exports: r z a4 
Agricultural and vegetable products . « + res sane mee We eee ee? tent for most Samat. mal i 
Animals and animal products . . + + « . 4 : , J i A > ic t | 
Wood, wood products and paper . « + « + 643.1 694.2 535.9 524.4 230 thy: few exceptions, of w ’ 
Renee echt om oo oF 0 OG 9 oO 143.4 228.3 83.7 96.4 re! a qnost important were Venezuela} 
Nonferrous metals and products . . « « «+ + 252.9 357.8 137-5 167.4 a2 oe ad | 
Nonmetallic minerals and products . . . « + ee Av ae aoe Ae Je and Cuba. ; 
Chemicals and allied products. . . + « + + : ‘A : 5 5 i r 
A ceehonacke caimmoaties Slee cate gow cts 47.4 71.4 23.4 45.0 1.9 2.1 Data from United State | 
Wells oc oA ago ooo 6 OO 1,740.2 2,089.6 1,109.8 1,113.3 253.5 39319. wee i ¥ 
Imports: sources indicated that imports} 
Agricultural and vegetable products . . . « 288.9 235.8 Wit 109.4 9.2 hes s tie Be Penn republics fra 
Animals and animal products . . . +. + + + 68.6 44.5 46.4 269 7.4 Boa y || 
Fibers, textiles and textile products. . . . + te i735 ee ae Se A the United States amounted to | 
Wood, wood products and paper . ..- - 5 ; 5 : d Q 
hemichteloieetse 5 o Soo bo coovao 6 687.0 731.6 594.9 644.9 70.5 557 $1,902,000,000 in the first half 
Nonferrous metals and products . . . . + + 148.3 134.9 105.0 88.1 19.9 Lo.9 h | 
Nonmetallic minerals and products...» - pes sree eae ae hs Bg of 1952, about 2% less than in} 
Chemical d allied products. . . . « « « i 4 a d 4 
Wiis allancous CG mamcdiies mans ae em 138.9 189.0 115.6 163.5 11.2 127 the last part of 1951 but well 
Ueielnc Oth: Troon Chan ke rahe Oates 2,102.4 1,950.3 1,471.1 1,457.8 224.6 161.4 


increase in terms of value of 20% over the similar period of 
tg51. Adjusting for price changes, this was a 17% imcrease. 
Imports, on the other hand, totalled $1,950,000,000, a decline 
of about 8% compared with the imports in the first half of 
1951. The falling off was almost entirely in consumer goods. 
Imports of capital goods expanded somewhat. 

Trade with the United States continued to show a merchan- 
dise deficit. Imports fell slightly during the first six months, but 
exports remained about the same as in the first half of 1951. 
The United States, which had taken 64% of Canada’s exports 
in January-June 1951, reduced its share in the same period of 
1952 to 53%, although in terms of money value the amount was 
nearly the same. 

The paramount factor in the heavy 1952 exports was the large 
overseas business in Canadian grain, lumber and metals. Can- 
ada’s exports, for example, to the United Kingdom, in the Janu- 
ary-June 1952 period were 55% higher than in the same period 
of 1951; exports to the other commonwealth countries were 
40% higher and to western Europe about 67% higher. Canada’s 
imports in the first six months, far from compensating for in- 
creased exports, showed declines with most major trading part- 
ners. The commonwealth countries’ exports to Canada, includ- 
ing those of the United Kingdom, declined from $371,000,000 in 
January-June 1951 to only $253,000,000 in the same six months 
of 1952. Continental western Europe’s exports were 7% less, 
leaving a large deficit in their trade balance with Canada. 

The Canadian dollar continued to sell at premium prices in 
the United States, rising to a 19-year premium of 104% in July. 
This reflected the country’s extremely favourable export posi- 
tion in 1952 and the continued large influx of capital, largely 
from the United States. 

Latin America.—The foreign trade of the 20 Latin-American 
republics in 1951 rose to high levels on both the export and 
import side. Only incomplete data were available for the first 


Table IV.—Latin-American Trade 
(In millions of dollars) 


Exports (f.0.b.) Imports (c.i.f.) 
Country 1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 195) 
Total Latin America. . . . 5,647 6,529 7,844 5,331 PyPey FNS 
ArGentindilcs site iaisy is 1,000 1,100 1,190 1,040 930 1,360 
Bolivia's . « « « « « « 103 99 150 78 51 101 
Brcizilimeeteieteaeuiee cet cite 1,069)" 1-346 5 s1-7SZ 1,116 1,098 2,012 
(TIES oS 3. Og G6aNO 5 297 282 370 305 248 329 
Golomblasie trenton cnr 321 396 487 265 364 365 
CostamRicdte srmeiiten iii 31 35 39 43 46 56 
(Siete 5 “OL.G) Hea. a 093 657 786 487 556 691 
Dominican Republic. . . 74 87 109 51 47 53 
Ecuador sie ss ss 33 63 $2 53 48 64 
Guatemala. =5 2s. «1% 52 68 76 68 71 81 
liiil o te Geo & OG 31 38 50 31 36 45 
Hondurdseese? e's) 1 Ne 52 57 78 37 37 43 
IWSaidte Wea mo oO a 433 466 572 493 556 823 
Nicaragua . 9. « 6s 16 27 a7 24 28 34 
iehieh a mo. © Foe 14 13 14 71 7/4 74 
Raragucays is: cer wenis et 33 aig) be 31 21 = 
tanec loner eae oe or Wt 151 190 251 167 175 260 
Eli Salvodoreus: amamenis 54 70 86 4 50 * 
Uruguay ss5.cs.er. 0 he 192 254 236 181 200 316 
Venezuela’ .« « « 5 « « 1,078 1,248 1,471 749 601 722 


*Not available; estimated in total. 


above any prior semiannu 

totals except those of 1947. Exports from those countries ad- 
vanced 13%, to $1,661,000,000, a total exceeded only in the}) 
first six months of 1951 when a peak of $1,872,000,000 had been}) 
reached. The $241,000,000 excess of imports over exports, al-#) 
though contrasting sharply with an export surplus of $65,000,-}) 
000 a year earlier, was only about half as large as in the second | 
half of 1951. The five principal trading partners of the United 
States in Latin America—Brazil, Mexico, Cuba, Venezuela and}, 
Colombia—took about 75% of United States total exports tof 
that area, a slightly greater percentage than a year earlier. | 

Some of the republics, including Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay i 
and Chile, found it necessary toward the end of 1951 to 
strengthen their controls over purchases from the United States, |} 
The surplus of imports over exports in merchandise trade con- 
tinued in 1952 to be a drain on Latin-American dollar assets and 
an important factor in the rise in short-term commercial debts } 
of some of the countries, especially Brazil. The Latin-American 
republics continued to enjoy substantially more favourable } 
terms of trade in their transactions with the United States than 
prior to the Korean invasion in June 1950, despite some decline } 
in those terms since the second quarter of 1951. 

The advance in Latin-American exports to the United States # 
in I95I Over 1950 was about 15%, compared with a 31% in- 
crease in their exports to the countries of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (O.E.E.C.). For the first six 
months of 1952 there were indications that Latin-American ex- 
ports to the United States almost equalled the half-yearly aver- | 
age for 1951, while shipments to the O.E.E.C. countries dropped. 
Substantial reductions in exports to the United Kingdom, Italy 
and Belgium greatly outweighed increases to Germany and 
Sweden. On the import side, it appeared that the United States } 
continued in 1952 to supply about one-half of all Latin-Ameri- } 
can imports, or the same proportion as in 19st. In the first six 
months of 1952 there was a marked drop in imports from | 
France, Italy and Sweden, although important increases from 
the United Kingdom, Germany and Belgium. 

Western Europe.—Compared with the last half of 1951, the 
combined trade of the 17 European countries comprising the } 
O.E.E.C. stagnated or fell during the first six months, and par- 
ticularly the second quarter, of 1952. Exports of the group, 
which totalled $14,293,000,000 in the second half of 1951, de- 
clined to $13,878,000,000 in January-June 1952. Only the United | 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, Greece and Turkey showed increases, 
and all of these were small. The O.E.E.C. member countries also | 
showed a small import decline from $17,201,000,000 in the sec- } 
ond half of 1951 to $17,102,000,000 in the first six months of | 
1952. 

In terms of value, exports showed a decline to the level of 
the second quarter of 1951, about 60% above the 1948 level, 
but in terms of volume, the second quarter 1952 index of 163 


| 
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(1948=100) was the lowest since the third quarter of 1950. 
The same situation obtained in regard to imports. The volume 
index of 124 in the second quarter of 1952 touched the lowest 
level since the third quarter of 1950 when the index was 116. 


[ Table V.—Trade of O.£.E.C. Countries Combined, by Areas of Origin 
and Destination* 
(In millions of dollars) 


Imports (c.i.f.) Exports (f.0.b.) 
Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June  Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June 
Country 1951 1951 1952 1951 1951 1952 
Ppfotal trade. . . . . ~~. 16,474 17,201 17,102 12,855 14,293 13,878 
st Trade with: 
s) Metropolitan member 


ot countries . . . a 6,301 6,711 6,614 6,281 6,736 6,478 
yi Overseas feritoriess 2,260 2285, 27459: 1,599 1,924 2,002 
©, Nonmember countries . The le} 8,205 8,029 4,975 5,633 5,398 
J) ULScAs io. 2 ecb Ic 2,051 2,367 2,431 936 874 891 
si Canada . . Sar 396 707 685 264 268 217 
>| Central and South 
PAMEKICA) sce cs), eine 1,202 1,306 1,074 903 1,068 944 
A| Nonmember sterling 
i) crea. hog 235 1,687 1,824 1,478 1,875 1,666 
i) Eastern Europe. Sai gt 670 932 801 555 720 752 
2d: ONE GG ke OG 1G . 1,459 1,206 1,214 839 828 928 


A] *The O.E.E.C. countries are: Austria, Belgium- -Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Federal 
dy Republic of Germany, Greece, Iceland, lreland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal 
bSweden, Switzerland, Trieste, Turkey and United Kingdom. 


7 The year 1952 saw a setback in the liberalization of intra- 
» European trade. Large strides forward had been taken in west- 
jern Europe, under the impetus of the Marshall plan, toward 
{abolishing the restrictions on trade among the member nations 
. the O.E.E.C., but in early 1952 Europe’s largest traders, the 
United Kingdom and France, reimposed quantitative restric- 
sitions on their imports. It should be noted, however, that Italy 
icompletely liberalized its trade with O.E.E.C. countries and 
i-hat Germany also further liberalized its imports. Although the 
volume of intra-European trade varied widely in the postwar 
wperiod, the general trend was a steady increase. 

{T The first two quarters of 1952, however, showed a pronounced 
Wdownward trend from the average of 1951. Despite this, the 
ai/member countries remained each others’ best customers, with 
approximately 47% of their exports being shipped to each other. 
ioAnother 15% moved to the overseas territories of the member 
jcountries and the remainder went to nonmember countries. 

fl The O.E.E.C. countries as a group in the first six months of 
3x9 52 showed a considerable increase in their gold and dollar 
Moayments deficit over the previous year. This could be ac- 
‘counted for in large part by their substantially increased imports 
from North America, which in the first quarter of 1951 
amounted to 14% of their total imports and in the first half 
of 1952 amounted to 22%. At the same time the European na- 
tions were selling less to the United States and Canada. Western 
“Europe sold only 8% of its exports during the first half of 1952 
*-0 North America. 

T The situation in the various O.E.E.C. member countries 
‘varied considerably. French foreign trade showed a serious de- 
oiterioration during the first six months of 1952, compared with 
ithe corresponding period for 1951. In 1952 imports increased 
“substantially and exports declined; so that the trade deficit rose 
from $88,000,000 in January-June 1951 to $474,000,000 in the 
wfsame period of 1952, an increase of more than five times. 
French trade with the United States also showed a marked de- 
terioration—exports declined by 17% between January—June 
1951 and the same months of 1952 and imports increased by 
20%, leaving a trade deficit of $217,000,000 for the first six 
months of 1952 compared with $105,000,000 for a like period 
Vof 19st. Italy, too, was running a large foreign trade deficit of 
i about $1,000,000,000 at an annual rate. Other countries showing 
‘increased trade deficits in the first six months included Austria, 
{Portugal and Sweden. 

© On the other hand, several European nations made substan- 
‘tial improvements in their trade positions in the first six months. 
Notable among these were Germany, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
sand and Denmark. Germany emerged in the second quarter of 
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Vespa motor-scooters wheeling past an arch in Rome. These 
low-cost vehicles averaged about 125 mi. to the gallon of gas and were pop- 
ular with families unable to afford automobiles. They reached the U.S. market 
in 1952 through a large mail-order house 


1952 with a substantial trade surplus. 

Belgium continued its surplus of the year before at a some- 
what increased rate. Belgium’s continuing extreme creditor posi- 
tion made necessary a new agreement within the European 
Payments union, as its export surplus continually outran agreed 
quotas. A solution was found at least temporarily under which 
Belgium received an additional payment from the E.P.U., ex- 
tended further credit to members, increased its imports by plac- 
ing defense orders in France and the United Kingdom and re- 
ceived a credit of $50,000,000 from the International Monetary 


fund. 
Table VI.—United Kingdom Trade 


(In millions of pounds sterling) 
Monthly averages or calendar months 


195) 1952 
Ist qtr. 2nd qtr. Ist qtr 2nd qtr. 

Exports of U.K. goods .... . 193.4 220.0 239.5 209.5 
Re-exports . - 2 «s+ + se oe Wee 10.3 18.3 9.9 

Total exports. . . 2. s+ + ss 204.6 230.2 257.8 PACES 

Total imporfs . . =. .-.s -« 282.7 336.1 328.1 305.9 

Balance’. « 2 6 «© = « —78.1 —105.9 —70.3 —86.4 
With dollar area 

Totallexpontsvare) <1) we nieniencs 26.3 32.4 29.7 29.8 

Total imports . 4... 2 + 6 «6 42.9 65.4 70.0 70.4 

Balanceitssie wn oni tsi eke neats —16.6 —33.0 —40.3 —40.6 
With nonsterling © BEG 

Total exports... - «+ 2 « « 57.9 59.4 59.8 54.4 

Total imports... . + ood 72.5 89.2 84.1 71.6 

Balance . 2 1 2 6 ee to —14.6 —29.8 —24.3 —17.2 
With the sterling area 

Totaliexportsism.) on lancet fae 93.2 106.7 131.4 101.4 

Tofallimports . . +. s+ « 118.0 122.5 119.5 119.9 

Balance . . Po oe —24.8 —15.8 +119 —18.5 
With rest of orldn 

Total exports. . 1. 2. «© ee « 27.2 SiheZs 36.8 34.2 

Total imports . . . +. + + «+ + 49.3 59.0 54.7 44,0 

Balance . . 1... - —22.1 —27.3 —-17.9 — 9.8 


Totals do not necessarily Po wecaae of rounding. 


United Kingdom.—The first half of 1952 brought a substan- 
tial improvement over the preceding year in Britain’s trading 
position. That country’s adverse trade balance for this period 
totalled $1,316,000,000, or $518,000,000 less than that in the 
second half of 1951 and $227,000,000 less than the figure for 
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the first half of 1951. The chief factor accounting for this im- 
provement was an 8% decrease in imports, from $5,762,000,000 
in July-December 1951 to $5,325,000,000 in January—June 
1952. This decline in imports included a significant reduction, of 
approximately 14%, in purchases from nonsterling countries. 
The increase in the value of imports in the first half of 1952 
over the same period of 1951 was accounted for by the fact that 
prices of goods purchased by the United Kingdom in the early 
months of 1952 were higher on the average than in 1951. 

The value of United Kingdom exports in the first half of 
1952 was $3,772,000,000, which was almost identical with the 
latter half of 1951 but well above the first half, when exports 
totalled $3,472,000,000. The significant change in the export 
picture was a drop of 13% between the value in the first and 
second quarters of 1952. This was accounted for in part by the 
new restrictions placed on imports by several commonwealth 
countries, but also to some extent by declines in the general de- 
mand for British exports. 

Attempts to decrease the dollar trade deficit continued to be 
frustrated. While in the first half of 1951 this deficit with the 
dollar area totalled about $417,000,000, the first six months of 
1952 showed a deficit of $679,000,000, an increase of 63%. De- 
fense support aid from the United States, totalling $300,000,000 
for the period ending June 30, 1952, enabled Britain to main- 
tain imports for supporting defense production on an otherwise 
impossible scale. 


Table VIl.—Value of United Kingdom Imports 


(In millions of pounds sterling) 


1951 1951 1952 

Commodity first half second half first half 
Lic) Srey MCE ee OMise eet ene tro treers 1,856 2,058 1,902 
[sexeveh an Key Oe Rae Decne OF Hy OM CRD MOL OL PoG 524 487 547 
Grainne ROW o's ns we en th we ete 120 127 153 
Woahemaemita ttc) temte Mees) Wren come tee Temes 104 109 105 
Dalry produce... 4 (2m <0) wos 9 SPO anne 86 80 77 
SUeciaitaikteclo 60 G0 oh Ou 6 Bo Ac 49 55 54 
BavenddesicndicOcodimn voiiciity vs Nccmemme? mtn teins 97 72 96 
Fresh fruit and vegetables . . ......42- 68 44 62 
Beverages and tobacco s . =. « 2 ss + sw « « 114 KZ; TEES 
Materials and manufactures . . . + + + 2 «+ se 902 1,073 942 
WignbO¥icerst ayes 89 egies 8 el) 2 Pe trase Sen) oe ATS 7} 149 82 
WiSOdpUlpi.) fale oh is tel) «) Welle (elie) 6) (cele 48 Ch 69 
Paper and board. «2 0 s «6 wie 8 «ie « % 34 51 28 
Iehatcchaxelit "oO. OU" G0 Dn Ona D Onn oon 116 127 78 
Sheep's :and'lamb’s: wool. 6) 56 68 ete en 5 168 70 88 
Oilssotiseedssancdimutsiswcn em ot @) lecve) fe) (ene Fel us 70 103 88 
UO ACTER 2A idl Guin diige Olen. dab ded oc 74 84 61 
Crude"petroleum). « 2 «2 « «0 2 « © 6 « = 61 100 120 
Rofied pstrolegin, 290s) 3 we ot x. wee 74 67 $2 
Nonferrous metals and manufactures... .. - We 96 106 
lron and steel manufactures. . . . . 2. + eo e 1S 28 61 
Ie QE5 vid etd, Oe Outs CAC GY Ge apn 24 on 53 
Textile yarns and manufactures (including clothing). 75. 90 56 
Otherlinportsy = Gers of sts ele of lets! s) ote ues 316 361 294 


Britain’s terms of trade in 1952 were decidedly more favour- 
able than in the preceding year. Although import prices did not 
show a decline below the average for 1951 until June 1952 (and 
then only a one point reduction), the prices of exports increased 
slowly but steadily. The over-all export index (1951=100) was 
106 for the first half of 1952, compared with ros in the second 
half of 1951 and gs in the first half. 

Near East.—Egypt’s favourable balance of trade of January- 
June 1951 of $10,400,000 was turned into a deficit of $130,000,- 
ooo in the corresponding period of 1952. This abrupt shift put 
a drain on the country’s dollar and sterling balances and caused 
the government in July to intensify its exchange restrictions on 
luxury and semiluxury goods. 

Israel’s trade deficit remained almost unchanged from 1951 at 
an annual rate of about $290,000,000. This deficit was met by 
Export-Import and other bank loans, new investment in Israel, 
United States grants and gifts from world Jewry. 

Turkey’s exports rose in the first six months by about 12% 
over the 1951 average. Imports, however, stepped up by Tur- 
key’s capital development program, rose by nearly 30% in the 
same period. 

Following the withdrawal of the British from Iran with the 


* 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


nationalizing of the oil industry there and the loss of gold fromf 
oil sales, Iranian exports dropped from a high of $818,000,000 i 
in 1950 to an annual rate of $126,000,000 during the first half : 
of 1952. Imports also fell, though far less drastically, as Iran 
drew on reserves for necessary supplies. These totalled $1654) 


000,000 at an annual rate during January-June 1952, compared) 
with $229,000,000 in 1951. 

Union of South Africa.—The South African balance of pay- 
ments on current account, in balance in 1950, showed a deficit} 
of $305,000,000 in 1951 which continued into 1952. The pric} 
mary cause of this imbalance, in addition to declines in the#l 
values of exported goods, was an increase in imports, resulting) 
from a relaxation of import controls in 1951. The government| 
established quotas to curtail imports in 1952, allowing imports 
of industrial raw materials and maintenance parts at 75% of 
the 1951 level and of consumer goods at 66% of 1951 imports.}) 
These, together with the larger than anticipated inflow of for-}) 
eign capital, were expected to secure a satisfactory balance of 
payments account for the year. a 

Far East.—India’s foreign trade in the first six months off) 
1952 continued the adverse trend of the second half of 1951,}) 
with a deficit of $730,000,000 at an annual rate compared with 
$490,000,000 for the year 1951. As a result, India’s sterling} 
balances were drawn down by nearly 1,000,000,000 rupees. | 

i 


i 


The heavy decline in the first half of 1952 in the market 
prices of rubber and tin caused Malaya to have an adverse trade 
balance of $13,600,000 compared with a favourable balance of} 
$320,400,000 during the same period of 1951. The United King- 
dom continued to be Malaya’s best customer, and Malaya ob-} 
tained the major portion of its essential requirements from 
sterling sources. Shipments to the dollar area declined in value 
terms because of the sharp fall in rubber prices (tin shipments 
more than doubled in value), but new restrictions on imports } 
from the dollar area enabled Malaya to maintain a favourable } 
balance with the United States, although at a much lower level 
than in the corresponding period of the previous year. 

The foreign trade of Hong Kong in January-June 1952 was } 
much smaller than in the first six months of 1951. Exports de- 
clined by more than 50% and imports by more than 25%. The } 
major cause of this change was the drastic reduction in trade } 
with China, following the severe import and export controls 
introduced in Hong Kong in June 1951. The value of exports to 
China in the first six months was reduced to 15% of the level } 
in the corresponding period of 1951. Imports from China de- 
clined to about 75% of their former level. Hong Kong’s exports 
to the United States continued a steady decline as a result of | 
the wider application of United States restrictions prohibiting 
importation of goods of China origin. 

Japan’s exports, which had increased rapidly between 1950 
and 1951, as Japanese production climbed back to pre-World 
War II levels and well above, began to level off in the early 
months of 1952, and showed a slight downward movement in 
the second quarter. Imports showed declines from a year earlier 
of about 6%. 

Among the remaining far eastern countries there was a fairly 
consistent trade pattern. Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia and the 
Philippines all reached record export levels in 1951, largely be- 
cause of high prices for their leading export commodities, but, 
following severe declines in the prices of rubber, tin, copra and 
tea, their exports began to decline in the first quarter of 1952 | 
and, particularly in Ceylon and Indonesia, dropped still further | 
in the second quarter. In early 1952 imports were maintained | 
at about the high level of 1951; then they tapered off in Ceylon 
and the Philippines but continued to climb in Indonesia and 
Burma. 


. > . | 
Pakistan’s exports in the first quarter of 1952 rose to their | 


INTOXICATION, ALCOHOLIC 


highest level since the establishment of that country, and then 
fell abruptly in the second quarter. The reduction was primarily 
4 the result of a decline in world demand for cotton and jute. 
In order to stimulate exports of jute, it reduced export duties 
Band prices substantially at the middle of the year. Imports, 
it, which had also risen to a record peak early in 1952, were put 
under restrictions in August after Pakistan’s balance of pay- 
TE ments deficit more than doubled between the first and second 
f quarters. 
Oceania.—New Zealand’s trade showed a gain in exports, 
i rising from $693,000,000 in 1951 to an annual rate during the 
first quarter of 1952 of $749,000,000. This was accomplished 
despite sharply decreased earnings on wool, since large ship- 
iments of meat to Great Britain at high prices tended to offset 
that loss. The increase in exports, however, did not begin to be 
slarge enough to pay for the 50% rise in imports—from $596,- 
§.000,000 in 1951 to an annual rate in January-March 1952 of 
46 $908,000,000. Following agreements at the commonwealth con- 
ference in late 1951 to achieve a surplus of £25,000,000 with 
nonsterling countries, New Zealand reimposed exchange re- 
jistrictions and other import control measures. 
4) With the drastic decline in wool prices, the value of Austra- 
Alia’ s exports in the first six months of 1952 dropped to a level 
qnearly 30% below the 1951 peak. Exports in 1951 totalled 
$,$2,204,000,000; in January-June 1952, on an annual-rate basis, 
vithey were $1,576,000,000. This latter figure represented a vol- 
jume of exports about 12% above 1948. 
al Imports, many of which had been ordered under contract 
i}earlier, reached an all-time peak of $3,144,000,000 at an annual 
ie during the first quarter of 1952. Severe restrictions on im- 
An were imposed in March to halt the drain on reserves, and 


gimports declined in the second quarter of 1952 to an annual 
irate of $2,182,000,000, still nearly 15% above the 1951 level 


Bees had fallen to Ceo 000,000 on June 30, 1952, compared 
[ with £A843,000,000 a year earlier. He also stated that the im- 
port restrictions announced on March 8 had become fully effec- 
§tive and had brought Australia’s immediate balance of pay- 
ments problem under control. (See also BusINEss REVIEW; Ex- 
‘CHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGE RATES; INTERNATIONAL BANK 
4FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT; INTERNATIONAL 
“0 MonETARY FUND.) (Eee ells) 
jInternational Wheat Agreement: see AcRICULTURE; 
| WHEAT. 


ae The duties 
Interstate Commerce ComMISSION. ana powers of 
‘the Interstate Commerce commission are set forth in the Inter- 
\state Commerce act, passed in 1887 and later amended in many 
j important particulars, and in related acts. The act is divided 


% pipe lines, motor and water carriers and freight forwarders. The 
Scommission’s regulatory powers extend, among other things, to 
‘carrier charges; to questions involving the valuation and finan- 
{cial reorganization of railroads; to the issuance of securities; to 
acquisitions of control of carriers by other carriers or persons; 
‘to accounting practices and the filing of reports; and to mat- 
ters involving proposed institutions of new services by motor 
jand water carriers or freight forwarders or the construction, 
f abandonment and operation of lines of railway. 

Only minor amendments were made in the act in 1952, but 
‘various proposals, some involving important changes, received 
q public discussion. Chairman John L. Rogers resigned as of April 
) 30 for reasons of health and was succeeded as chairman by Com- 
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missioner J. Haden Alldredge. Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison, 
longest in service of any commissioner, retired on July to. 
Commissioners Anthony F. Arpaia and Martin Kelso Elliott suc- 
ceeded to these vacancies. Commissioners Charles D. Mahaffie 
and J. Haden Alldredge were reappointed for seven-year terms. 

Increased costs and an unsatisfactory credit situation led 
to the granting of a further advance in railroad freight rates, 
effective generally on May 2 and until Feb. 28, 1954. The au- 
thorized increases since mid-1946 aggregated 78.9%. Competi- 
tion and other factors had caused, however, a lesser actual over- 
all increase. Generally, the rates of other carriers advanced 
in the year. 

Notable progress was achieved on May 30, when, after long 
investigation, uniform rail class rate scales became effective 
east of the mountain-Pacific territory and a uniform classifi- 
cation became applicable country-wide. 

Diesel power and other technological improvements made 
further contributions to transportation. The extensive car short- 
age which followed the beginning of hostilities in Korea had de- 
clined, but lack of materials and other factors had caused in- 
adequate additions to car supplies. Other carriers felt the 
effects of shortages of materials. 

Aside from increased costs, regulated carriers faced such 
problems as passenger-train deficits, high costs of handling 
small shipments, extensive competition of private and exempt 
carriers, insufficient control of leased motor vehicles, work 
stoppages and shifts in industry locations, air transport com- 
petition, highway and street congestion and uncertain inter- 
national conditions. The transportation milieu was one of severe 
interagency and other competition, with marked complication of 
the problems of the commission. Its staff had become seriously 
inadequate in size. (See also RAILROADS.) (SEDAAS) 


Intestinal Disorders: see Stomacn AND INTESTINES, Dis- 
EASES OF THE. 


Intoxication, Alcoholic. jci32"5 snedicine, pevchiory 
’ * fields of medicine, psychiatry 
and social work, together with expanding programs of com- 
munity action, made more evident the effectiveness of dealing 
with alcoholism as a public health problem. 

The medical profession continued its active interest in al- 
coholism. In March at the fourth annual Assembly of General 
Practitioners in Atlantic City, N.J., a seminar in diagnosis, 
management and rehabilitation of alcoholics was conducted with 
representatives of many other organizations participating. 

A survey showed that 38 states had passed bills for the con- 
trol and prevention of alcoholism, and that these state pro- 
grams varied from those which were in their beginning stages 
to some which were carrying out broad, well-planned programs 
of active rehabilitation. 

As a result of another survey, it was shown that there were 
43 alcoholic clinics in the country; some functioned as parts 
of state tax-supported programs, and some under the auspices 
of municipal health departments, while still others were oper- 
ated by voluntary social agencies. 

Another survey indicated that more than 1,300 hospitals were 
accepting intoxicated persons for in-patient hospital care during 
the acute phase of this condition, compared with 97 hospitals 
which did so in 1944. 

On the voluntary level, there were 60 local committees con- 
ducting active programs which were stimulated and guided 
through the efforts of the National Committee on Alcoholism. 
There were also 36 information centres for the guidance of al- 
coholics and their families which had been established by local 
committees. 
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As a result of the efforts of local committees and state 
sponsored programs, more schools were revising their curricula 
and introducing more scientific concepts in their texts than 
in preceding years. The Yale summer school of alcohol studies 
was attended by 165 persons, representing many different fields 
of scientific and social activity. 

An outstanding development in the field of education was the 
evening course in problems of alcoholism in industry and busi- 
ness, given for the first time in the fall of 1952. This course was 
offered to meet the needs of businessmen and industrial workers, 
and was co-sponsored by the Boston Committee on Alcoholism 
and the Personnel Managers Club of the Boston chamber of 
commerce. 

World-wide interest in the problem, and the growing partici- 
pation of national and international health agencies in the 
study of this illness, had brought about a most important de- 
velopment whereby complete sets of the subject-classified 
archive of the alcohol literature of the Yale Center of Alcohol 
Studies could be placed in depository libraries in many parts 
of the world. This project was made possible by the interest of 
the World Health organization. 

Tetraethylthiuram disulphide (Antabuse) had been estab- 
lished as a useful tool, although its indications and limitations 
were quite clear. Vitamins were considered definitely important 
in treatment. The use of ACTH and cortisone remained in the 
experimental stage. The standard (sedative) and analgesic drugs 
were being widely used, especially for symptomatic relief and 
for the “hangover.” 

There was evidence that joint treatment methods, combining 
ministrations of medical adjuncts with psychotherapy and group 
work of the Alcoholics Anonymous, were being successful where 
single methods had previously failed. (See also Liquors, ALCo- 
HOLIC; PSYCHIATRY.) (M. Mo.) 


Inventions: see CreRAMIc Propucts; ELEcrronics; MunI- 
TIONS OF WAR; PATENTS; PRINTING; STANDARDS, NATIONAL 
BUREAU OF. 

Investment Banking: see BANKING. 

Investments, Foreign, in the U.S.: see Forercn INvest- 
MENTS. 


lowa Towa, popularly known as the “Hawkeye state,” was 
» admitted to the union in 1846. Located in the north 
central region, it comprises 56,290 sq.mi., of which 245 sq.mi. 
are inland water surface. The census figures for 1950 showed 
a population of 2,621,073, an increase of 3.3% over the 1940 
figure; 52.3% were rural, a decrease of 4% since 1940. The 
capital and largest city is Des Moines, with a 1950 population 
of 177,965. Other chief cities are Sioux City, 83,991; Daven- 
port, 74,549; Cedar Rapids, 72,296; Waterloo, 65,198; Dubuque, 
49,671; and Council Bluffs, 45,429. 

History.—The general assembly of the state meets biennially 
in the odd-numbered years. The next assembly was to convene in 
Jan. 1953. Iowa’s state officers in 1952, all Republicans and 
elected in 1950, were: governor, William S. Beardsley; lieuten- 
ant governor, W. H. Nicholas; secretary of state, Melvin D. 
Synhorst; auditor, Chet B. Akers; treasurer, M. L. Abrahamson; 
secretary of agriculture, Clyde Spry; attorney general, Robert 
L. Larson. Iowa’s United States senators were Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (Republican, re-elected 1950) and Guy M. Gil- 
lette (Democrat, elected 1948). Iowa’s eight representatives in 
congress were Republicans. 


Education.—During the 1950-51 school year Iowa had 3,813 public 
elementary school districts; 836 public high school districts; and 16 
junior colleges. The elementary schools in the 1950-51 school year had 
370,614 students; the high schools, 114,935. The junior colleges, in 
1951-52, had 1,642 students. The number of teachers and superintendents 
in the public schools in t950—51 was 23,045. 


cal 


There were 26 colleges and universities in the state, with a total 1952 
enrolment of 29,315. The state supports three institutions: the State | . 
University of Iowa, Iowa City; the Iowa State College of Agriculture | 
and Mechanic Arts, Ames; and the Iowa State Teachers college, Cedar 
Falls. The enrolment at these three schools for the fall semester of 1952. 
was 17,094, an increase over 1951 of 133; of this number, 1,384 were 
veterans, a decrease of 1,390 from 1951. : , ‘ : 

The state superintendent of public instruction is Jessie M. Parker. 
The state appropriated for school aid in the legislative session of 1951 
a total of $45,872,500 annually for the 1951-53 biennium. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Program 
The 1952-53 state appropriation for old-age assistance was $14,500,000; 
for aid to dependent children, $2,175,000; for child welfare, $2200 im 
for emergency relief, $40,000; and for aid to the blind, $275,000. Con- 
tributions to the state unemployment fund, as of June 30, 1952, were }) 
$4,316,563.81; during the fiscal year 1951-52, $4,015,959.89 was paids i 
out of this fund in benefit payments. The reserve fund, as of June 30, }) 
1952, totalled $105,792,009.06. : 

Iowa’s three penal and two correctional institutions had 2,445 in- 
mates as of Aug. 31, 1952. The hospitals for the insane numbered four, 
with 5,663 patients; there were also two homes for the feeble-minded, 
with 3,443 patients. Other state institutions are the orphanage at Daven- }/ 
port and the State Juvenile home at Toledo. om || 

Communications.—Iowa has a total of about 5,800 mi. of paved highway 
and 62,000 mi. of gravelled roads. The state is served by 12 major rail- 
roads. Class I roads have a total of 8,584 mi. of track. In 1951 these roads” 
carried 4,979,273 passengers and 104,810,855 tons of freight. There are 
356 mi. of electric interurban roads in the state; during 1951 they car- 
ried 422,476 passengers and 4,419,079 tons of freight. The number of 
passengers carried by motorbus during 1950 was 19,170,286. There were, 
in 1951, r10 mi. of oil pipe line, 1,679 mi. of gasoline pipe line and 
2,215 mi. of natural gas pipe line in Iowa. In 1952 there were about 
893,000 automobiles and 190,000 trucks in Iowa. The state is served by 
three national air lines. There are ten major airports in the state. 

There were in 1952 about 836,000 telephones in Iowa, 53 radio sta- 
tions and 2 television stations. There were about 70,000 mi. of electric 
transmission lines in the state and 86.2% of all farms were electrified. 


Banking and Finance.—There were, as of June 30, 1952, 558 state banks 
in Iowa. In addition, there were 164 bank offices, 229 small loan 
licensees and 222 credit unions under the supervision of the state bank- 
ing department. Total assets of the 558 state banks on June 30, 1952, 
were $1,684,776,491 (an increase of $28,733,554 over the 1951 figure); 
total deposits were $1,555,087.192 (an increase of $18,472,210 over the 
1951 figure). As of March 31, 1952, there were 97 national banks 
in Iowa, with total deposits of $817,826,000 and total resources of 
$834,768,000. 

The revenue received from all special taxes in Iowa for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, was $177,958,478.86, compared with $172,915,486 
in 1951. The largest single item was the state 2% sales tax, which 
brought in $52,507,742.34; the gasoline tax amounted to $39,734,736.34; 
the motor vehicle tax, $32,474,556.10; the income tax, $22,990,612.48. 
From these tax receipts, $95,323,490.17 went in the general fund of the 
state; the balance to the road use fund. Iowa has no state debt. Real 
estate taxes, assessed locally, totalled $210,665,469 in 1952. 


Agriculture.—Agriculture is the leading industry in Iowa. The state 
has 25% of all the grade A farmland in the nation and produces more 
than 10% of the nation’s food. There were 199,427 farms in Iowa in 
1951, compared with 200,401 in 1950. These farms had a total acreage 
of 34,714,546 ac.; the average size was 174.1 ac. Of the total Iowa 
farms, 49.9% were owner-operated and 50.1% were tenant-operated. 

The total cash income of Iowa farmers for 1951 was $2,372,705,000; 
of this total, $2,070,725,000 was from livestock; $290,270,000 from 
crops; and $11,710,000 from government payments. The total farm in- 
come was $257,836,000 more than in 1950. On Jan. 1, 1952, there were 
49,262 auto trucks on Iowa farms; 252,392 tractors, 65,865 grain com- 
bines and 98,700 mechanical corn pickers; all figures showing an increase 
over the 1951 figures. 


Table !.—Principal Crops of lowa 


Indicated Average 
Crop 1952 195) 1941-50 
Corn, bu . 680,337,000 471,780,000 532,801,000 } 
‘Oats; buses) cere ice 215,320,000 182,886,000 205,288,000 
Wheatibu. ss <2. 3,530,000 2,212,000 4,160,000 
Barley, bu. Aoacic atin 728,000 693,000 1,712,000 
Ryen buses ocicmemrs rere, 135,000 140,000 210,000 
Potatoes, bu, 2 ss. es 1,250,000 1,040,000 2,889,000 
Hay, tons... . ss 6,754,000 6,961,000 5,497,000 
Timothy seed, Ib. . . . 12,800,000 10,200,000 27,450,000 |) 
Soybeans, bul a 3 ..4 34,525,000 32,508,000 33,537,000 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture i 
Table Il.—Livestock of lowa, Jan. 1 
1952 1951 
Hog syns trey rot aryca By. cho rod Lowe ch ome hee eee “12,882,000 13,321,000 
Cattle’s fe. serch <:80) cucet oe tae ei cared Ceo 5,507,000 5,208,000 
Sheepeiams. ctiteierte Gao ke elie (ks, Erie 1,280,000 1,021,000 
Horsesh rots: ger eseue ns Oli 6 ote ESP ap. ‘a 177,000 205,000 | 
Mulesta comin seater on feun site earns ob eon Go 6,000 5,000 


Manufacturing and Industry.—There were 3.856 manufacturing plants in 
Towa in 1951, employing approximately 167,000 persons. The average 
weekly wage in 1951 was $66.39. The estimated value of all manu- 
factured products during 1951 was $2,700,000,000. (M. Te.) 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Iowa in 1949 and 1950, listing all 
eu ee vai pes ake $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet avail- 
able. Iowa ranks 33rd among the states in value of its mineral output. 
with 0.35% of the U.S. total. ig | 
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Table Ill.— Mineral Production of lowa 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
| : 1950 1949 
{ 3 Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
picement (bbI.). . . . . 7,232,000 $16,158,000 6,655,000 $14,602,000 
| clays Se tev cae te, xa) Ns 579,000 645,000 572,000 629,000 
} -oal ates nee el ete te 1,891,000 6,977,000 1,724,000 6,912,000 
Boypsum 2. ww ee 982,000 2,508,000 858,000 2,188,000 
hoand and gravel . . . 8,425,000 10,668,000 6,831,000 8,663,000 
MptONe’. ss sew 8,995,000 4,796,000 7,978,000 4,447,000 
|;Dther minerals : ee 21,000 Ae "17,000 
| Tee 41,773,000 37,458,000 


l (Persia). An independent kingdom of western Asia, 
i} ran Iran is bounded east by Pakistan and Afghanistan, north 
jy the U.S.S.R., west by Turkey and Iraq and south by the 
al ?ersian gulf and Arabian sea. Area: c. 634,413 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 
jst.; no census ever taken): 20,000,000. Language: mainly Per- 
ian, but Turki and Armenian in the northwest, Kurd in the 
vest, Arabic in the south and Pashtu in the east. Religion: 
@Moslem, mainly Shia but Kurds (750,000) are Sunni; Christian 
+c. 50,000 Gregorian Armenians, a few thousand Catholic Ar- 
iQnenians and 40,000 Nestorians); Jewish 80,000; and c. 10,000 
oZoroastrian Parsees. Chief towns (1948 est.): Tehran (cap. 
9350,000); Meshed (250,000); Tabriz (214,000); Isfahan (205,- 
(p00); Abadan (150,000); Shiraz (129,000); Resht (122,000); 
@damadan (104,000). Ruler: Shahanshah Mohammed Riza Pah- 
avi; prime ministers in 1952: Mohammed Mossadegh (g.v.), 
Ahmed Ghavam es-Saltaneh (July 17-21) and again Mohammed 
saMlossadegh. 

if History.—The year 1952 opened with the long-delayed elec- 
ations to the 17th majlis (lower house of parliament) still in 
mrogress and the dispute between Great Britain and Iran over 
® he ownership of the oil industry still unsettled. In Tehran the 
Qlections were completed during January, and all 12 seats were 
| ivon by candidates of the National Front, Mohammed Mossa- 
‘legh’s government coalition. In the provinces, disorders and ir- 
‘,egularities led to the suspension of the elections during Febru- 
/ ry, when only some of the northern provinces had chosen their 
a epresentatives; and even in some of these there was more than 
) me claimant to some of the seats. When the majlis assembled 
y/n April, only 80 members were certified as legally elected, out 
@f a full complement of 136, so that parliamentary sittings 
‘egularly took place with a bare quorum of members. 

a; An attempt initiated in Dec. 1951 by representatives of the 
‘international Bank for Reconstruction and Development to ne- 
‘sotiate a settlement of the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute ended in 
vjailure during March 1952. Mossadegh ordered the closure of 
4 ll British consulates in Iran (except the administrative con- 
Jjulate at Tehran) by Jan. 21, on the grounds that the consuls 
Svere habitually interfering in Iranian affairs. Later in January, 
4aMlossadegh’s government publicly refused its approval of the 
iippointment of the new British ambassador, nominated in suc- 
eession to Sir Francis Shepherd. Iranian relations with the 
Jnited States also became more uneasy, and it was only after 
15, period of uncertainty that the contract for the U.S. military 
/ ind policy missions was renewed. 

al On the other hand, the Iranian government pursued friendly 
‘elations with most of the “iron curtain” countries. Trade agree- 
Ynents (including provision for the sale of oil) were concluded 
diluring the year with Hungary and Czechoslovakia, and were 
inder negotiation with the U.S.S.R. and Poland. Frontier dis- 
putes with the U.S.S.R. were tacitly suspended, and the con- 
Yractual date of termination of the soviet-Iranian fishery con- 
ifession on the Caspian sea was allowed to pass without any 
'ttempt to enforce it. Because of the shortage of oil tankers, 
siiowever, the National Iranian Oil company had no more success 
Jn selling oil to these countries than to private firms in 
4 ther parts of the world. Despite many inquiries and negotia- 
tions (including offers from the United States, Italy, Japan, 
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LEGAL COUNSEL for the Anglo-iranian Oil Co. conferring with an Aden 
official (in shorts) over seizure of a tanker carrying oil sold by Iran to Italy. 
The vessel pulled into Aden for repair in June 1952 and was held by injunction 
of the oil company which claimed the cargo was illegal while the nationaliza- 
tion of Iranian oil was still in dispute 


India and South American countries), the only successful sale 
of oil made during the early part of the year was to an Italian 
company which was able to send a small tanker, the “Rose 
Mary,” to take delivery. This ship was impounded at Aden dur- 
ing its return journey, pending a legal decision on the owner- 
ship of the oil. 

As a result of the loss of oil revenues, the financial and 
economic position of the country became increasingly pre- 
carious, and the Communist-controlled Tudeh party became in- 
creasingly active and successful. Revenue only kept pace with 
expenditure by means of repeated loans from the National bank, 
and eventually by a surreptitious increase of the note issue. A 
national loan, launched by the government, was only mod- 
erately successful. In the industrial centres unemployment in- 
creased and disorders spread. At the end of May, Mossadegh. 
dramatically flew to The Hague to conduct Iran’s case at the 
International Court of Justice, which met in June to determine 
whether or not it was competent to adjudicate in the dispute 
between the British and Iranian governments. 

On June 24, when the International court had completed its 
hearings, but before it had announced its decision, Mossadegh 
returned to Tehran. There followed an acute political crisis, 
arising from the growth of opposition to Mossadegh in the 
majlis and especially in the senate. He was constitutionally 
bound to present his formal resignation to the newly assembled 
majlis, which he did early in July. The majlis and the senate 
then voted that he should be reappointed prime minister, but 
did so in such a halfhearted manner that he refused to resume 
office unless he was granted full powers for six months to carry 
out a program of reforms. Part of his price was that he should 
himself be appointed minister of war; but the shah refused his 
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consent, on the ground that such an appointment would infringe 
his own control over the army. Mossadegh thereupon resigned 
again and on July 17 the majlis voted for Ahmed Ghavam 
es-Saltaneh in his place. 

Ghavam was prime minister for barely four days. On July 21 
riots broke out in Tehran at the instigation of Ayatollah Kashani 
(q.v.) and with the skilled co-operation of the Tudeh party. 
The Tudeh party, although officially outlawed since Feb. 1949, 
emerged unopposed and took control of the rioting mobs of 
Tehran. The shah personally ordered his troops, which had 
been called out to control the riots, to return to their barracks; 
and Ghavam, who was thus deprived of effective power, re- 
signed in despair and went into hiding. On July 22 Mossadegh 
became prime minister again and the riots ended; on the same 
day The Hague court announced that, as Mossadegh had con- 
tended, it was not competent to adjudicate in the oil dispute. 

The majlis then voted to Mossadegh the full powers which he 
had demanded, but he made little use of them. His efforts were 
again concentrated against the British. On Aug. 7, in a new 
note, he made a new but ambiguous offer to negotiate on the 
oil dispute. The reply, on Aug. 30, was a joint Anglo-American 
offer of terms, but these were at first indignantly refused. 
Encouraged perhaps by the arrival in Iran of Hjalmar Schacht, 
the German financial expert, and Alton Jones, president of a 
large U.S. oil company, Mossadegh was surer than ever that 
he could do without the British. On Sept. 24 he made written 
counterproposals, which included a demand for £49,000,000 
(payable in dollars) as a precondition of any negotiation, this 
sum being allegedly owed to Iran by the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
company under the supplemental agreement of 1950 which the 
Iran government had refused to ratify. This “last offer’ by 
Mossadegh was accompanied by public (but unofficial) threats 
to sever diplomatic relations if it were not accepted within ten 
days. (See also AGRICULTURE; SyRIA.) 


Education.—Schools (1948): elementary 3,229, pupils, 386,266, teachers 
14,781; secondary 284, pupils 36,353, teachers 2,350. Universities 2 
(Tehran and Tabriz); university colleges 3. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget (1950-51 est.) revenue 8,950,000,000 
rials, expenditure 11,470,000,000 rials; (1951-52 est.) revenue 9,553,- 
000,000 rials, expenditure 9,550,000,000 rials. Internal national debt 
(Dec. 1951): 7,360,000,000 rials. Currency circulation (March 1952) 
6,810,000,000 rials. Gold and foreign exchange (Aug. 1952) U.S. $181,- 
000,000. Monetary unit: rial with an exchange rate of g1 rials to the 
pound sterling and 32.50 rials to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951): Imports 7,370,000,000 rials; exports 11,270,- 
000,000 rials. Main sources of imports (1950): U.S. 26%: U.K. 290%; 
India 10%; Germany 6%; U.S.S.R. 5%; main destinations of exports: 
U.K. 26%; India 8%; France 5%; South Africa 5%. Principal imports 
(1950): cotton piece goods 13%; machinery and tools 12%; sugar 12%; 
tea 7%. Principal exports: petroleum 86%; rugs and carpets 2%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1948): 17,000 mi. (8,000 mi. 
suitable for vehicles). Licensed motor vehicles (x950): cars 12,000, 
commercial vehicles 12,000. Railways (1949): 1,750 mi.; passengers car- 
ried (1947) c. 1,600,000; freight carried (1948) c. 1,000,000 metric tons. 
franian airways: unduplicated route miles (1950) 5,077. Radio receiving 
sets (1950): 184,000. 

Agriculture and Fisheries——Main crops (metric tons, 1951): wheat 
1,800,000; barley 740,000; cottonseed 41,000; jute (1950) 4,000; sesame 
seed (1950) 9,500; rice 360,000; sugar (raw value) 78,000; tea (1950) 
7,600; tobacco (1950) 17,000; oranges and tangerines 46,000: olives 
(1950) 12,000; olive oil (1950) 1,000. Livestock (1950-51): cattle 
(1951) 3,900,000; sheep (1951) 8,520,000; horses 365,000: mules 
(1948-49) 42,000; buffaloes 10,000; camels 600,000; goats 7,000,000; 
chickens 13,000,000. Livestock products (metric tons, 1950): wool (clean 
basis) 9,000; butter 40,000. Fisheries (production of Société Mahie): 
sturgeon catch ¢. 5,000 tons, giving c. 30 tons of caviar. 

Industry.—Fuel and power: coal (1948) 150,000 metric tons: crude 
petroleum (1951) 16,848,000 metric tons; electricity (1948) 200,000,000 
kw.hr. Raw materials (metric tons, 1950 est.): copper ore 1,000; sul- 
phur 600; red oxide 10,000; arsenic ore 500. Manufactures: cotton yarn 
(1949) 12,000 metric tons; cotton piece goods (1949) 30,000,000 m.; 
cigarettes (1950) 4,192,000,000; tobacco (1950) 3,848,000 metric tons; 
cement (1948) 58,000 metric tons. 


Ira An independent Arab kingdom of Mesopotamia, Iraq is 
qj. bounded by Syria, Turkey, Iran, the Persian gulf, Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan, and watered by the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers. Area: 168,040 sq.mi. Pop.: (1950 est.) 5,100,000. Lan- 
guage: Arabic 67%, Kurdish 25%, others 8%. Religion: Mos- 


lem 93.5%, Christian 5%, others 1.5%. Chief towns (pop., 1947 
est.): Baghdad (cap., 552,000); Mosul (279,400); Basra (206, 
000); Kirkuk (148,300). Ruler, King Feisal Il; prime ministers} 
in 1952: Nuri Pasha es-Said and (from July 12) Mustafa el-} 
Umari. 

History.—In Jan. 1952, Averell Harriman, the director off 
the Mutual Security agency, announced that Iraq would be de- 
barred from U.S. technical and economic aid because of its} 
failure to comply with the provision of the Mutual Security act} 
requiring recipients to contribute fully to the defense of the freey 
world and to develop their capacity for self-defense to the bed | 
of their ability. In February the commander in chief of the 
British forces in the middle east visited Baghdad to discuss with 
the Iraqi government questions of collective security and the 
supply of war material and equipment. On March 16 the Iraqi 
parliament ratified the Arab security and economic aid pact} 
which eventually came into force on Aug. 23 after it had also 
been ratified by Egypt, Syria, Jordan and Saudi Arabia. | 

In July, on the termination of the existing five-year financial} 
agreement between the British and the Iraqi governments, a fur- 
ther agreement was signed by both countries by which Iraq’s}) 
remaining blocked sterling balance (about £23,000,000) was} 
released by the British government. The Iraqi government had} 
expressed its intention of continuing to hold part of this money} 
as part of the cover for Iraq’s currency. It had also been agreed tl 
to set up machinery for regular exchanges of information on 
financial and economic matters and that Iraq’s financial relation- 
ship with Great Britain would continue on the basis of common}, 
membership of the sterling area. 

In May the Amir Abdul-Ilah, the regent of Iraq, accompanied} 
by Nuri Pasha es-Said, the prime minister, paid a state visit to | 
Spain. In August King Feisal II of Iraq visited the United} 
States where he was the guest of Pres. Harry S. Truman. On his | 
return he visited Great Britain and, with the regent, was the} 
guest of Queen Elizabeth II at Balmoral. 

Earlier, in June, the regent visited Amman at the time of} 
the breakdown of the health of King Talal of Jordan. He ad- 
vanced the view that as the question of the Jordan throne con- 
cerned the Hashemite family, a senior representative of that 
house should preside over the proposed council of regency in 
Jordan. But the Jordan cabinet rejected his contention. 

In January the Iraqi prime minister, Nuri Pasha es-Said,}, 
when opening the new Zubair oil field near Basra, stressed the } 
reliance of Iraq’s economic development on the development of } 
the Iraqi oil industry. On Feb. 7 the Iraqi government signed an 
agreement with the Iraq Petroleum company under which prof- 
its would be shared equally between the two parties. It was rati- 
fied a week later by the Iraqi chamber of deputies and by the} 
senate. On April 23 the construction of the Iraq Petroleum com- | 
pany’s transdesert pipe line from Kirkuk to Baniyas on the} 
Syrian sea coast was completed. It was 556 mi. long. 

On July 9 Nuri Pasha es-Said resigned and was succeeded as} 
prime minister by Mustafa el-Umari. The new cabinet, an- 
nounced on July 12, was a nonpolitical administration. 

Throughout the year the program of the Iraq Development 
board made progress. In January the contract for the digging of | 
the 40-mi. escape canal from Samarra on the upper Tigris to the } 
Wadi Tartar depression was awarded to a British firm. The } 
work would take four years to complete, and was designed to} 
avert the flooding of the low-lying country along the river from |) 
Baghdad to its mouth. A further sum of 40,000,000 Iraqil 
dinars was being devoted to local flood control and land reclama- 
tion along the southern reaches of the river. In the north a large } 
scheme for the boring of artesian wells had already made much 
progress. The resulting supplies of water were intended for crop 
irrigation to encourage the nomadic tribes to settle permanently 
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on the land. Finally, in June a contract for the building of a 


» barrage across the Euphrates at Ramadi was awarded to a 
“French company. 


* A trade agreement was signed in May between the Iraqi and 
the west German governments. (OSM. Te) 


b Education.—Schools (1949-so): primary 1,194, pupils 196,336, teach- 
}2rs 6,740; intermediate 133, pupils 22,899, teachers 492; secondary Was 
(oupils 7,222, teachers 983; vocational 10, students 1,275, teachers 64. 
jiinstitutions of higher education ro, students s,200, lecturers 124. 

®) Finance and Banking.—Budget (1949-50): revenue 27,000,000 Iraqi 
iflinars, expenditure 32,000,000 Iraqi dinars; (1950-51 est.) revenue 
927,000,000 Iraqi dinars, expenditure 28,000,000 Iraqi dinars. Currency 
weirculation (July 1952) 30,000,000 Iraqi dinars. Bank deposits (April 
£1952) 17,300,000 Iraqi dinars. Monetary unit: Iraqi dinar at par with 
j he pound sterling and with an exchange rate of 0.357 Iraqi dinars to 
J\the U.S. dollar. 

i Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 51,000,000 Iraqi dinars; total exports 
2)59,300,000 Iraqi dinars, oil exports 30,100,000 Iraqi dinars. Main 
Sisources of imports (1951): U.K. 34%; U.S. 14%; Italy 7%; Ceylon 
> 72: Main destinations of exports: U.K. 36%; the Netherlands 14%; 
sHndia 10%; Japan 7%. Main imports (1949): textiles 18%: tea and 
Tsugar 12.6%; iron and steel 12.1%; boilers 11.1%. Main exports 
(1951): oil 51%; barley 21%; dates 9%. 

9) Transport and Communications.—Roads (1949): 4,500 mi. Licensed 
@notor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 8,789; commercial 10,292. Railways 
ui(July 1949): 1,027 mi. Traffic (1947-48): passenger-miles 329,000,000: 
m.on-miles 367,000,000. Air transport (1949): passenger-miles 5,861,000; 
Bare° net ton-miles 118,600. Telephones (1951): 17,630. Radio receiving 
) sets (1950): 30,000. 

ip) Agriculture——Main crops (metric tons, 1950): barley 900,000; wheat 
“E(1951) 650,000; rice (1951) 180,000; dates (1949) 170,000; tobacco 
913,000; cotton, ginned 8,000; cottonseed (1951) 17,000; wool, clean 
epasis 9,000. Livestock (1949): sheep 7,055,000; goats 1,849,000: cattle 
9322,000; buffaloes 130,000; camels 291,000; horses (1950) 184,000; 
esmules 52,000; donkeys 413,000. 

&) Industry.—Industrial establishments (1948): 1,762; persons employed 
$27,248. Fuel and power: crude oil production (1951) 7,980,000 metric 


‘-ons; electricity (1949, public utilities only) 38,000,000 kw.hr. 
| 


f The six counties of Antrim, Armagh, 
Wreland, Northern. Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry a 
oTyrone together form a part of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. Northern Ireland has its own 
barliament and executive (with limited powers for local pur- 
S90ses) and is represented in the United Kingdom parliament by 
i: members. Area: 5,451 sq.mi. Pop.: (1937 census) 1,279,745; 
J 


(1951 census) 1,370,709. Language: English. Religion (1951 
ensus): Roman Catholic 471,329 (34.39%), Presbyterian 410,- 
Meso (29.93%), Anglican 353,025 (25.75%), Methodist 66,544 
(4.86%), other (or not stated) denominations 69,552 (5.07%). 
\Chief towns (pop.: first figure, 1937 census; second figure, 1951 
i@census) : Belfast (cap., 438,086; 443,670) ; Londonderry (47,813; 
450,099); Bangor (16,284; 20,615). Governors in 1952, the Earl 
(Granville and (from Dec. 1) Lord Wakehurst; prime min- 
‘ster, Viscount Brookeborough of Colebrooke (formerly Sir 


‘Basil Brooke). 


yoroclaimed. The Earl Granville resigned from the office of gov- 
dernor of Northern Ireland in September and Lord Wake- 
Jourst was appointed as of Dec. 1, 1952. The year was politically 
yneventful, local government elections in May showing a light 
fooll and little change, but the economic situation attracted 
ynuch attention. 

Recession in the textile industries caused rising unemploy- 
ment, reaching 53,154 workless in February, the highest figure 


‘firms in an attempt to reduce it. In March four Northern Ire- 
Sland cabinet ministers and six United Kingdom ministers dis- 
“cussed in London problems of production, raw materials and 
temployment affecting Northern Ireland, and as a result further 
‘government textile contracts were placed. Peak unemployment 
4was 60,353 in July, falling to 43,434 in September. In August an 
“improvement was reported in the linen industry: estimated 1951 
Glinen exports were 51,492,000 yd., the greatest since 1939. 

| Insufficiency of steel allocation was the subject of official 


talks in January. The Belfast shipbuilding industry had pro- 
duced in 1951 a total tonnage of 118,534 tons and total engine 
output of 85,595 hp., taking second place in the world for ton- 
nage output of a single shipbuilding yard. Several big vessels 
were launched in 1952, including the 28,500-ton tanker “British 
Skill,” the 17,000-ton Union Castle liner “Braemar Castle” and 
18,500-ton oil tanker “Janova.” Several smaller ships were 
launched and work was begun on a 32,000-ton tanker and other 
vessels. On a decision of the admiralty, work began on making 
three additional shipbuilding slips in Belfast for the construction 
of minesweepers and other naval craft. Work on the production 
of Comet jet bombers in Belfast made much progress and plans 
were put in operation for production of Comet jet air liners. 

Agricultural production fell during 1951. The number of cat- 
tle, sheep and poultry fell, but pigs increased. The area under 
tillage decreased. Total visible exports for 1951 were £217,071,- 
ooo and imports were £261,467,000. The chief exports were 
linen and rayon goods valued at £47,000,000, cotton goods £15,- 
816,000, livestock £15,412,000 and machinery £12,590,000. The 
1952 budget provided for an increased “imperial contribution” 
of £20,500,000 to the United Kingdom exchequer. Legislation 
was passed providing for the same new allowances, benefits and 
charges in health and social services as in Great Britain. There 
was acute controversy over the government’s proposal to re- 
strict press reporting of preliminary court hearings of cases 
which might later come before a jury. 

An inquiry into the operation of the Ulster Transport au- 
thority opened in March. A new system of one-way streets was 
applied to congested traffic areas in Belfast. Extensive new 
buildings were begun for Queen’s university, Belfast. Heavy rain 
in August helped to prevent serious water shortage in some 
towns but flooded 2,000 houses in Belfast. Increased Belfast 


water supply from Silent valley was opened. (Hv. S.) 


Education.—Schools (1951): nursery 23, pupils 709; primary 1,629, 
pupils 192,736; special (including hospital special schools) 13, pupils 
776; secondary intermediate 12, pupils 6,785; secondary grammar 80, 
pupils 29,536; technical intermediate 29, pupils 4,901; institutions of 
further education 120, pupils 27,024. Queen’s university of Belfast, stu- 
dents 2,686. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1951-52 actual) revenue £46,568,698 
including £36,700,000 from U.K. exchequer, expenditure £46,454,419 
excluding contribution of £19,000,000 to U.K. exchequer; (1952-53) 
revenue £75,715,000 including £42,000,000 from U.K. exchequer, ex- 
penditure £75,651,000 including contribution of £20,500,000 to U.K. 
exchequer. National debt (March 1952) £29,000,000. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports £261,000,000 of which £205,000,000 

from and through Great Britain; exports £217,000,000 of which £206,- 
000,000 to and through Great Britain. Main direct sources of imports, 
excluding Great Britain (1951): Irish republic 24.3%; Belgium 15.7%; 
Canada 8.7%; U.S.S.R. 8.4%. Main direct destinations of exports, ex- 
cluding Great Britain: Irish republic 35.5%; Norway 26.6%; US. 
4.3%. Italy 2.90%. Main imports (1951): cotton goods, including goods 
sent for finishing, etc., 9%; machinery 5.7%; coal 5.6%; tobacco 
3.2%. Main exports: linen and rayon piece goods 21.7%; apparel 7.1%; 
cotton goods, including goods sent for finishing, etc., 7.3%; livestock 
1%. 
; ieee and Communications.—Roads (1951): 13,255 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Sept. 1950): cars and cycles 59,268, commercial includ- 
ing tractors and hackneys 43,135. Railways (1951): 743 mi.; passengers 
carried (1950-51): 18,787,441; livestock transported (1950-51): 678,- 
772 head; merchandise carried (1950-51): 1,740,752 tons. Telephone 
stations (Sept. 1952) 80,016. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): oats 299,000; potatoes 
1,216,000; wheat 1,400; barley 3,300; dredge corn 4,400; hay 758,000; 
turnips 180,000; mangels 14,900; flax fibre 4,000. Livestock (mid-1952): 
cattle 941,000; sheep 795,000; pigs 676,000; goats and kids 8,000; horses 
35,000; asses 5,000; poultry 16,456,000. Food sales (1951-52): milk 86,- 
000,000 gal.; eggs 55,000,000 doz.; pork 970,000 cwt. Number of ani- 
mals sold to the ministry for slaughter: cattle (including calves) 345,- 
000; sheep and lambs 352,000. Shipment of food to Great Britain (1952): 
milk 4,000,000 gal.; eggs 39,000,000 doz.; poultry 6,037 tons; bacon and 
ham 25,000 tons. 

Industry—Electricity sales (1951) 684,000,000 kw.hr. Merchant ves- 
sels launched (1951) 10, gross tonnage 118,174. Exports of yarns (1951): 
linen 10,469,000 Ib.; woollen 2,464,000 lb.; cotton 881,600 lb.; hemp 
1,680,000 Ib. 


2 An independent republic on an 
Ireland, Republic of. island west of Great Britain, Ire- 
land has an area of 26,602 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 census) 2,955,- 
107; (1951 census) 2,958,878. Language: English c. 76%, Erse 
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(Gaelic) c. 24%. Religion (1936 census): Roman Catholic 
93.4%, Episcopalian 4.9%, Presbyterian 1%, Methodist 0.3%, 
Jewish 0.1%. Chief towns (pop. 1951 census): Dublin (cap., 
521,332), Cork (74,577), Dun Laoghaire (47,963), Limerick 
(so,823), Waterford (28,689). President in 1952, Sean T. 
O’Kelly (O’Ceallaigh) ; prime minister, Eamon de Valera. 

History.—Economic rather than political issues dominated 
the parliamentary scene in 1952. The government of Eamon de 
Valera, risking the possible defection of its independent sup- 
porters in the dail ezreann, and thereby endangering its pre- 
carious working majority, took a strong line in finance. For 
the same kinds of reasons that operated elsewhere in the sterling 
bloc, the budget imposed, for the hitherto fortunately situated 
Irish citizen, what amounted to drastic increases in taxation. 
The opposition immediately tried to make political capital out 
of the increases; the public, however, seemed to accept them 
with varying degrees of resignation, and the government went 
on its way, if not rejoicing, at any rate with a firmness that 
might appear incompatible with the slenderness of its majority 
in the dail. 

While economics continued to mould politics, the mystery as 
to what fundamental principle still separated the two main 
parties, continued to deepen. Three by-elections in June did 
nothing to illuminate it, the relative strengths of government 
and opposition remaining exactly as before. In the national 
rather than the party political sphere, it was announced that 
the republic would hold firmly to the policy of remaining out- 
side NATO (the North Atlantic Treaty organization) while 
partition lasted; and there was colourful pageantry in Dublin in 
June when Sean T. O’Kelly was formally inaugurated president. 
Nationalist members of parliament and senators from the six 
counties attended the ceremony. His nomination for another 
seven-year term as president was unopposed. 

July saw the ending of all food rationing in the republic. 
The items that came off the ration were bread, flour, sugar, 
tea and butter. At the same time subsidies on sugar, tea and 
butter were withdrawn altogether; those on flour and bread 
reduced. Starting July 11, Dublin printers began a strike that 
left both the capital and a wide area throughout the country 
without newspapers for seven weeks. 

The rapid expansion of the Irish trade in meat continued. 
Many new meat-processing factories were registered. It was 
claimed that one in Dublin would be the largest of its kind 
in Europe. Its first products were chilled beef for Great 
Britain and the United States. The U.S. department of agri- 
culture reported that Ireland was shipping more refrigerated 
meat to the United States than was any other country. One 
reason for this phenomenal development was Ireland’s freedom 
from foot-and-mouth disease. Although the Irish refrigerated 
meat trade was only two years old, it earned during 1952 twice 
as many dollars as all other 26 county exports combined. 

The adverse trade balance for the first nine months of 1952 
was £57,396,000, or £39,819,000 below that for the same period 
in 1951. Imports for the nine months were valued at £129,628,- 
000 compared with £149,890,000 for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. An interesting trend developed in August, 
when, for the first time, exports to Britain exceeded imports 
from Britain, mainly due to increased food exports. There was 
also a favourable balance of £975,000 with Northern Ireland. 
There was, however, a heavy adverse balance with the dollar 
area for August, amounting to £1,491,000. In spite of encourag- 
ing trade statistics and financial returns, the printing strike, a 
hold-up in the port of Dublin, and a threatened strike of build- 
ing operatives were all symptoms of uneasiness in the industrial 
system. The cause was not difficult to locate—as witness a rise 
in the interim cost-of-living index figure of 18% since Feb. 1951. 


Pd 


At the same time there was a growing threat of redundancy i! 
leading national undertakings, particularly in transport, and al 
increase in unemployment. 
The republic’s main industry, agriculture, had a prosperoug 
year. The harvest was one of the best for half a centur i! 
Enough barley and oats were grown to meet all demands fom] 
feeding stuffs and yet left a margin to induce an increase i 
the number of livestock carried on farms during the winter. 
Arrangements were begun for An Tostal, Ireland’s national) 
festival, which was planned for April 1953 and was prepari 
to rival the glories of Edinburgh. Appropriately, at the sam@| 
time as festival plans began to take shape, Aer Lingus, the 


£92,000 for the year ended March 31, 1952. Passenger traffic 
provided the bulk of the earnings, but cargo traffic also in-] 
creased by 33%. The first considerable ship launching for r5}) 
years (a steel-hulled vessel of 1,100 tons) took place in af} 
Dublin shipyard. 

A special postage stamp was issued to commemorate thef| 
rooth anniversary of the death of the Irish poet and musician} 
Thomas Moore. (D. Le 


Education.—Schools (1949-50): elementary 4,896, pupils 445,183,))) 
teachers 12,821; secondary 416, pupils 47,065. Universities 2 (the Na-§) 
tional university has 3 constituent colleges), students 7,448, professors§ 
and lecturers 499. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1951-52 est.) revenue £80,500,000, ex-j) 
penditure £81,600,000; (1952-53 est.) revenue £86,600,000, expenditure {i 
£101,700,000. National debt (March 1950) £130,600,000. Currency cir-}) 
culation (July 1952) £62,100,000. Bank deposits (quarterly average, July-#)) 
Sept. 1952) £257,700,000. Gold and foreign exchange (Sept. 1952) U.S.) 
$200,000,000. Monetary unit: Irish pound at par with the pound sterling, 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports £204,500,000, exports £81,400,000,}), 
Main sources of imports (1951): Great Britain 47%; U.S. 13%. Mainy 
destinations of exports: Great Britain 84%; U.S. 4%. Main imports} 
(1951): machinery and vehicles 14%; textiles and manufactures 13%; 
wheat and corn 7%; coal 6%. Main exports: live animals 36%; meat, } 
fish and dairy products 23%. Index of volume of trade (on basis of 
1948=100, 1951), imports 117; exports 135. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1950): 49,170 mi. Licensed } 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 85,140, commercial 40,748. Railways, }! 
two principal railways including cross-border operations (1950): 2,460 # 
mi.; passengers carried 21,000,000; freight carried 4,476,000 metric tons; 
freight, ton-miles 327,000,000. Air transport (1950): passenger-miles 50,- 
000,000; cargo, ton-miles 495,000. Inland waterways: 566 mi. Telephones # 
(1951): 82,031. Radio receiving sets (1950): 296,388. 

Agriculture and Fisheries—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): wheat 
252,000; oats 580,000; barley 170,000; rye 3,000; potatoes 2,810,000; } 
sugar, raw value 99,000; flax fibre (1950) 1,400. Livestock (1951): 
cattle 4,381,000; sheep 2,702,000; pigs 548,000; goats 50,000; horses } 
(1949) 402,000; mules (1949) 5,000; poultry 18,570,000. Wool produc- 
tion (clean basis, 1951) 4,000 metric tons. Food production (metric 
tons, 1951): meat 153,000, of which beef and veal 81,000, pork 58,000; 
butter from co-operative creameries 33,100; cheese 2,500. Fisheries (wet } 
fish, 1951): 13,981 metric tons. 

Industry.—Persons employed in industrial establishments (1948) 197,- 
550. Fuel and power (1951): coal 184,800 metric tons; electricity 
1,008,000,000 kw.hr.; manufactured gas 166,800,000 cu.m. New houses } 
constructed under state aid (1951) 12,132. Index of industrial production 
(1951, 1948=100): 132. 


Iron and Steel. For convenience in coverage, this subject ) 


is divided into its three major parts: 
iron ore, pig iron and steel. Production statistics are those from 
the major producing countries available in Nov. 1952, as re- } 
ported by the U.S. bureau of mines. 

Iron Ore.—World production, as shown in Table I, had been 
increasing to meet growing demands. A material share of the 
larger outputs of Canada, Brazil, Chile and Sweden was used 
to supplement the United States output. The outputs of new | 
developments in Labrador and Venezuela were also expected to } 
add to the United States supply. 

The salient statistics of iron ore in the United States are 
shown in Table II. The sharp upward trend in imports is par- 
ticularly significant, the proportion having grown from 2% of 
consumption in 1946 to more than 11% in Ig5I. 

Production during 1951 was reduced by the shutdown during 
the steel strike; through May, however, the total was practically 
the same as in the corresponding period of ISI. . 
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Table I.— World Production of Iron Ore 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
jnited States . . . . 79,344 104,263 113,124 95,130 109,810 130,402 
Mindda~...... 41,581 TOUR eve ‘ 
Suewfoundland. . . . 1,393. «1,617 Veda} 3,675 3,606 S137, 
DR 6 e's 1,102 1,022 1,589 1,641 2,094 2,816 
ee 1,772. 25806 21863 3,280 3,585 
i. a 520 976 1,320 1,640 2,049 2,612 
jrechoslovakia . . , 1,230 1,502 1,975 1,5502 1,7652 2 
Hance - --... 17,893 20,634 25,363 34,639 33,293 38,872 
hermany. ..... 4,674 5,232 8,296 10,320 12,356 21.961 
Jireat Britain. . . . 13,634 12,422 14,660 15,005 14.490 16,404 
dxembourg. .... 2,477 D196) BIZ49) 560 4,238 6,200 
eee. os 1,760 1,669 1,798 2,068 2,292 2,553 
Ee Fo tm F570 9,805 14,647 15,155 15,352 17.759 
Mook. ...... 23,000? 26,0002 2 2 2 6 
Bligoslavia. . ... 439 814 969 921 880? 640 
ee: 2,697 2,798 2,559 3,146 3,300? 4,094 
ee 624 550 618 859 1,003 1,211 
Hoilippines ..... _ _ 18 408 660 995 
Wigeria. . . . . 1,842 1,715 2,065 2,798 2,836 3,103 
sporocco, French . . 138 172 335 393 350 588 
Morocco, Sponish . . 868 958 997 1,040 948 1,045 
Jjerra leone... . 817 94] 1,067. —-+1,075 1,306 2 
Biuth Africa . 2. . 1,044 1,281 1,283 1,375 1,311 1,566 
Mictralias ..... 2,046 2,414 2,290 1,636 2,649 2,720 
WTotal. . . . . . . 170,000 206,000 239,000 242,000 270,000 323,000 


Table IIl.—Production of Iron Ore in the United States 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
3 Crude ore 
wioduction . . . ~.. 119,070 94,298 127,649 141,372 117,433 140,828 
meOpen-pit. .... 88,407 71,522 95,900 110,876 87,542 108,492 
veUnderground .. . 30,663 22,776 32,870 30,496 29,891 32,337 
Maipments. . . . . . 119,324 94,064 127,589 141,259 117,015 141,010 
‘0! Toconsumers . . 76,153 G0:377.. 79313 85,846 71,138 78,885 


/g  Toconcentrators . 43,170 33,686 47,775 55,415 45,877 62,125 


°U Usable ore STRIKING STEEL WORKERS setting up a makeshift headquarters at the 


siipoduction .. . 


1,344 1,741 2,154 DSA 92,767. 3,078 
1,325 eile: 1,386 TSO ~ * tigsse¥ss 1,681 
UP SSS ot 06 14,5002 15,400? 20,300? 25,400? 29,800? 31,300? 
"EEL PRODUCTION in the United States, 1929-52 (11 mo. for 1952); United Kingdom . . Leas ae eae tee tae iaeteae 
‘onthly average percentage of capacity (figures compiled by American Iron United States . + + + ’ , ' , 5 aos 
iid Steel Institute) Total. . . . « «+ 122,300 149,900 172,000 175,300 205,000 223,000 


Poland. . .« 
Sweden .. - 


+ + 98,982 79,344 104,263 113,124 95,130 109,810 Youngstown, 0., plant of U.S. Steel in June 1952, immediately after the 
ik Shipped direct. . 75,901 60,496 79,657 86,108 iN, f rae ; ae or Oras : 
bi eae ae 18,831 15,455 19.105 21,342 tea be 548 supreme court ruled against President Truman’s seizure of the steel industry 
7 Eintevedie tum 3/6707 12,825.) 4,893, 95,1196. 4501 04/872 
it ENO gtctis oh) te ] : c : 3 
Mownore ss: "1058 7 569 "346 0437 731 929 Steel.—Table V lists the countries with steel outputs in 
ffagnetite ..... 6295 4391 7,629 8581 7,384 8,621 : 
Mipments. . | |.» 98,713 78,501 104/513 112/921 94,849 109,496 CXCESS of 1,000,000 tons aay. ; 
Mports. . . .... 1,337 3,159 5,491 6,842 7,663 9,220 After a record output in 1951—the first year in which U.S. 
Miectiss: so «ss». 2,311 1,687, pone 3,451 2,716 2,845 i 
qionsumption. . . . . 96,498 80,836 107,650 112,559 99,924 119,404 steel production exceeded 100,000,000 tons—and after an ad- 
vance of 9% over 1951, the 1952 output was sharply reduced by 
Table IIl_— World Production of Pig Ironand Ferroalloys a strike in the industry which cut the normal June and July 
(In thousands of short tons) 
| c C c 2 
| eur or ie “i ‘Sah ‘sei figures by more than 80% and gave a total of 64,192,392 tons 
ere 4 Sana iro 979 1,268 SS4e aT One 1.214 1,496 in the first three quarters, a decline of 18% from the same 
St eee 64 307 676 924 973 1,159 . 
igum. 2. ll. (2382 «63,105 «4,331 4,133. 4071.~Ss5'343.~—~S—«éeriiod of 1951. 
eds eee. 56! 1/527 DIDO eee 25872) 12:366" DAN 2,803 5 ' ike ce 2 
ae eee Voss)» Gsco. 11 ote oer. 2.0761..072 200 It was estimated that the stri e caused a loss of almost 20, 
eect S;8 259 5)093)6<7,2309 9 9210) (8647, 91743 000,000 tons in the 1952 production, only a fraction of which 
aa 272 720 1,250 1,744 1,854 2,606 
Meenyat ese. Ahn (21717 2,922 5,340 8146 10,767 12,379 
Great Britain. . . . . 8,692 8,457 10,389 10,641 10,786 10,868 ws . . 
hic Sie an | 1'728 11647 1.842 1/862 2'043 Table 1V.— Data on Pig Iron and Ferroalloys in the U.S. 
oe; GS ome 233 405 S22 et 2,520 3,558 (In thousands of short tons) 
xembourg eepeitie “el is 1,504 2,004 2,896 2,615 2,755 3,480 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195] 
Bland Becht. Wide Shs 800 956.1) 1,249.2) 9 1,378 1,630 Pig Iron 
B.S.R.. . . . - + ~ 11,000? 12,5002 15,500? 18,400? 21,500? 24,800? 
ahs ° ( d . : : Production . . . + 53,224 44,842 58,327 60,073 53,323 64,587 70,274 
@iited Stotes. . . - . 46,323 60,141 61,966 54,868 66,378 72,537 Broduction «+ +s Bake 15076 38,368 60051 52,219 64,626 
IpTotal. . . . «~~ 87,000 111,000 124,300 128,000 147,000 165,000 Imports. .... + 21 14 33 222 100 796 
Exports eusleuceuuatis 91 96 40 ve 81 7 
Consumption. . . . 53,187 45,072 58,291 60,026 53,447 
ip; ca + an § Castings « » ..- 6,567 6,611 98,096) 17/849 16,94 
|Pig Iron.—Table III includes the pig iron and ferroalloy Bee nao asians aaleug.=45308 ay 267 a1 783 
Hatputs of countries having annual outputs of 1,000,000 tons ordinge tae 43) S223 aa2 ane one 
| : ectrics. « « « « 
|: more. In the United States, the 1951 output advanced about Hi rPGe 
0% over 1950, but was cut back sharply by the steel strike to a Production. . » » ~:'1,732 1,481 —-'1,814. 1,893. 1,544 1,871 2,263 
| Shipments weenie 1/6620 il 55 lene 420Nmn 1,95 20mm 4 2S emma OED 
'btal of 42,494,940 tons through Sept. 1952, or 19% less than Pat BRS. Sey 610 492 615 659 560 731 
i Spiegeleisen . « 158 112 124 109 5 
sie same period of 19st. FerrosiicOn choc. 4 616: 614. 766:y-> 8 W0euS00,. 5795 
. Othersiemerensie 278 333 336 365 221 391 
Table V.— World Production of Steel 
(In thousands of short tons) 
1946 1947 1948 1949-1950 1951 
xa mi Australia. «+ 6 6 « 1,220 1,502 1,545 1,304 1,543 1,593 
AGiata seas Gk: 206 394 714 O21 OFA T1383 
| iif. Rett co oo oom AER Bil Ake Ape Ae Sie 
| et | 1il Ganadaiie reels) <i 2,327 2,946 3,200 3,190 3,384 7 (3/508 
: Czechoslovakia .. . 1,839 2,520 2,921 2,767 3,016 3,651 
if lil Francais) sab hue P4859) 96,3198) 8/009 10/0400 9'537mmmO sae 
| | i il | Saarsmoniemen tone 321 780 1,354 1,937 2,090 2,869 
Cotte b oa 6 | SB ZOE 7G WO) ERs ZNSE 
| iil Hungary... 2. 389 658 818 O36nn lh 27mm OO 
i fe ee Indigtanwnsae sc % 1,448 1,407 1,407 1515" 1584 1,662 
Halvicnemene opens 1,271 1,864 2,342 2,265 2,604 3,360 
ii iil Japan tate oc, occ 621 1,037 1,889 3,429 5,344 7,013 
I I I | | Luxembourg. . » - 1,890 2,704 2,504 2,700 3,392 
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“WHICH TWIN LEADS?” a cartoon by Manning of the McNaught Syndicate, 
Inc., published in 1952 


Table Vil.—Steel Industry in the U.S. 


(In thousands of short tons) 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
(epee oC 6 od oO 6 OD 91,891 91,241 94,233 96,121 104,230 108,588 
Production, 2.6 «6 ‘as % 66,603 84,894 88,640 77,978 96,836 105,200 
Basic open-hearth . . . . 60,112 76,209 78,715 69,742 85,662 92,387 
Acid open-hearth. . . . « 600 665 625 507 601 779 
Bessemer. « « © « « © « 3,328 4,233 4,248 3,947 4,535 4,891 
Bleciviciectete. <) ers) 6 ans 2,563 3,788 5,057 3,783 6,039 7,142 
Shipmentsamieures strstr 48,776 63,057 65,973 58,104 72,232 78,929 
Domestics). <6 «3 « * 45,749 58,850 62,728 54,586 
EXPOntSsiteiteniel (ow isteiem iste 3j027/ 9 74,2078 3)240) eC OLS 


could be made up by pushing the operation rate during the last 
quarter of the year. (G. A. Ro.) 


Iron and Steel Institute, American: see SocreTies AND 
ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


irri ation United States.—Winter snowfall of record- 
g * breaking proportions relieved the water shortages 
in the southwest early in 1952. The Arizona drought was broken, 
irrigation supplies being plentiful except in Gila valley where 
some late crops lacked sufficient water. Reservoir storage was 
built up for the Salt and Verde river systems, but San Carlos 
project storage was only 3% of reservoir capacity at the end 
of the summer rainy season. With this principal exception, year- 
end prospects for carry-overs were favourable throughout the 
mountain and Pacific states. Even Elephant Butte reservoir, 
New Mexico, which belatedly showed the effects of mountain 
snow-melt, promised to hold almost 500,000 ac.-ft. more than at 
the beginning of the 1952 withdrawal season. Shasta reservoir, 
California, filled for the first time; water behind Hoover dam 
on the Colorado river increased by about 3,500,000 ac.-ft., and 
that behind Grand Coulee dam, Washington, by about 1,000,000 
ac.-ft. All 129 bureau of reclamation reservoirs held a record 
supply of more than 51,000,000 ac.-ft. on Aug. 1. However, in 
southern Texas a protracted summer drought caused heavy crop 
damage. 


AMERICAN—IRRIGATION 


Skilful manipulation of storages preceding and during heavy 
runoffs averted floods except, notably, in Utah, the San Joaqui}, 
valley of California, and the Milk river valley in Montand) 
Ideal snow-melt weather helped this control, permitting regula) | 
tion of streams despite the saturated soil of tributary areag 
Flood damage was severe on about 1,700 Utah farms containing 
approximately 33,500 cropland acres, and rehabilitation of thes} 
lands and their irrigation facilities was expected to cost mor) 


fornia, were inundated and crops on about 10,000 ac. elsewherj 
in San Joaquin valley were damaged, but the damage to irriga) 
tion systems was not extreme. Ground storage was benefitteg 
in all important pumping sections, both by postponement 0 
pumping and by direct replenishment, but full replenishment} 
were not looked for immediately. 

Firmed water supplies and good prices for crops led to 
general increase of the irrigated acreage. The federal bureay 
of reclamation was the principal large-scale construction agency 
expanding the area wholly and partly served by its systems ti 
about 6,593,000 ac. A further increase to 6,750,000 ac. wall 
planned for 1953, together with facilities for production o 
352,500 kw. of new hydroelectric power. Ten new project 
were involved in this program: Sly Park unit, Central Valle 
project, California; Solano project, California; North Sid 
pumping division, Minidoka project, Idaho; Savage Rapids dam 
Oregon; Weber Basin project, Utah; Kennewick division, Yak 
ma project, Washington; and the Rapid Valley unit, Lowe 
Marias unit, Missouri Diversion unit and Webster unit in thd) 
Missouri River Basin project. 

The bureau celebrated delivery of water from Lake Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to arid lands of the Columbia Basin project, Wash 
ington. Portions of 920 farm units averaging go ac. received thi 
service. Construction features of this project, begun in 193 
were brought to three-fifths completion. Also celebrated wa 
the initial operation of generators with hydroelectric capacity 
of 142,500 kw. at the Hungry Horse water and power projec 
in Montana, as well as 230,000 kw. of capacity at Hoover (Ari 
zona-Nevada) and Boysen (Wyoming) dams. 

Irrigated acreages reported by the bureau were greatly moré 
than those shown for it in revised tabulations of the 195 
federal census of irrigation, the census figures not crediting 
the bureau with projects taken over for operation by the wate 
users. A breakdown of the totals for the 17 western states, by 
type of operating enterprise, follows: single-farm, 11,817,055 
ac.; unincorporated mutuals, 2,113,642; incorporated mutuals 
5,635,630; commercials (mostly public utilities), 705,087; ir; 
rigation districts, 4,962,413; bureau of reclamation, 682,4134 
U.S. bureau of Indian affairs, 506,076; states, 51,782; cities} 
56,845. 

Other census figures showed marked advances of irrigation i 
eastern states. Previously unannounced 1949 irrigated acreage 
for Arkansas, Florida and Louisiana were 422,107, 365,421 and 
576,775. Other unexpectedly large totals were: New Jersey 
28,117; New York, 19,248; Wisconsin, 9,781; Connecticut 
8,088; Pennsylvania, 7,251; South Carolina, 6,408; Ohio, 5,706 
Indiana, 5,339; Mississippi, 5,086; Minnesota, 4,235. In conn 
tinental United States 305,061 farms reported 25,787,455 ac. at 
irrigated. 

California took the first steps in its state-sponsored Feather 
River project by letting contracts for surveys of canal routed 
and dam sites. The state legislature appropriated $10,000,00d 
for a token payment to the bureau of reclamation in a proposed 
purchase of the Central Valley project, on which, however, n¢ 
agreement was reached. 

Egypt.—Two programs were being considered in Egypt. 
short-term plan contemplated reclamation, by new canals, of 40,4 


} 


} 


| 


| 
| 
f 
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500 ac. mostly held by the govérnment, and 400,000 ac. already 
Bifizable by flood waters stored at Aswan dam. The long-term 
Horogram applied to nearly 1,000,000 ac. of desert, to be served 
Sy a pumping lift into new canals. Two general policies were 
iliscussed: first, government sale of the lands to private com- 
yanies for reclamation and resale to farmers on government- 
jorescribed terms; second, assignment of the reclamation to pri- 
“ate companies which, on its completion, would turn the lands 
‘ver to the government, being reimbursed with part of the lands. 
1 The cultivated area of Egypt was about 6,000,000 ac., but by 
y eason of double cropping the production of this land was the 
Hquivalent of that from about 9,000,000 ac. under single crop- 
‘ving. Cotton and sugar were the principal crops, but others were 
Snaize, wheat, rice and other grains, sorghum and lentils. Two 
systems of irrigation were common: annual flooding when water 
vias plentiful; and perennial, involving reservoir storage of Nile 
Yiver water for later release through canal systems. About 
46,000 pumps were in use to lift water to lands above the canals. 
| Mexico.—Announcement was made of ce beginning of | con- 


J 50,000 ac. 

6 Portugal—The government was authorized by a decree-law 
i/o proceed with the development of a hydroelectric and irriga- 
ion project at Terceira Island, Azores, at a cost not to exceed 
BP occ, part of which would be loaned by the government sav- 
{ags bank, the remainder supplied from the unemployment fund. 
4, Chile-—The Internation] Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
Grelopment announced a loan of $1,300,000 for Elqui valley, 
bout 250 mi. north of Santiago, where of 50,000 ac. of culti- 
brated land 40,000 ac. had insufficient water and the remainder 
) vas unirrigated. The loan would finance ground water explora- 
#ions, the importation of pumping machinery, and the provi- 
) ion of electricity for pumping. Enough water would be sought 
0 meet the deficiency and provide for up to 21,000 ac. of 
a djacent cultivable land. Successful results would establish 
aases for estimating possibilities of other northern valley proj- 
Ycts, Elqui being typical. The development agency was the 
isepartment of public works. 

i Pakistan.—A loan of $3,500,000 was also made by the Inter- 
10 ational Bank to help reclaim 660,000 ac. of waste land by 
‘A. nancing the importation of equipment and the construction of 
Mcrigation ditches. The area was in Thal desert, between Indus 
nd Jhelum rivers, Punjab province. Most of the main canals 
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had been completed but distributing ditches had to be built. The 
completion period was estimated at about five years. Much of 
the increased production would be wheat for internal con- 
sumption, sugar, and coffee for export. 

Turkey.—A third loan was made by the International Bank 
involving $25,200,000 for the development of Adana plain in 
south-central Turkey by helping finance a multipurpose dam and 
power facilities as a key part of the government plan for full 
utilization of the Seyhan river. The full cost would be about 
$35,800,000. The loan would finance purchase of machinery; 
other parts of the plan would be financed by the Turkish gov- 
ernment. Irrigation would be provided for about 356,000 ac. 
The completion of the dam was scheduled for the summer of 
1956, and the completion of the irrigation system would be in 
1961. The cost of the entire program would be $67,000,000. 
Irrigation would increase production of cotton, oil seeds and 
citrus fruits. (See also Aguepucts; DAms; FLoops AND FLoop 
CONTROL; SOIL EROSION AND SOIL CONSERVATION.) (P. A. E.) 


| | During 1952 the Moslem countries, producers of pri- 
5 ain. mary commodities, suffered from the fall in raw-ma- 
terial prices. Political trouble in the major Islamic countries 
retarded the development of cultural institutions; yet all of 
them made great efforts to fight illiteracy. Out of a total devel- 
opment expenditure of more than 155,000,000 dinars Iraq 
budgeted 5,400,000 dinars to be spent during the period 1951-56 
for the construction of schools. The Iraq Petroleum company 
contracted to educate 50 Iraqi oil technicians in England each 
year. It was estimated that, at the current cost of 8 dinars per 
child per annum, 6,000,000 dinars a year would be needed to 
provide for all children of primary school age, in addition to the 
cost of building and re-equipping schools and training teachers. 
In the sheikhdom of Kuwait a new secondary boarding school 
was added to the existing 23 boys’ schools and 8 girls’ schools. 
Thirty-three Kuwaiti students were taking courses in Great 
Britain, mostly in engineering. 

In Egypt education was greatly affected by political strikes 
connected with the conflict with the British in the Suez Canal 
Zone in which students took part. Several lives were lost. Events 
of cultural importance were the opening of the two new uni- 
versities and the appointment of a new rector of the el-Azhar 
university. In the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the nationalists, who 
supported union with Egypt and who had opened 19 primary 
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MOSLEM PILGRIMS ready to board a fleet of U.S.A.F planes flown to Beirut, 
Leb., as a gesture of friendship when almost 4,000 pilgrims were stranded 
there without transport on their holy journey to Mecca in the fall of 1952 


schools and 38 schools for adult education between 1940 and 
1945, continued to press for better facilities for both ele- 
mentary and higher education. They complained that whereas 
the Egyptian government had provided free education for 2,000 
to 3,000 university students from the Sudan each year, the 
Sudanese government itself was doing nothing. 

Jordan devoted 5.3% of its budget (7.e., 302,574 dinars) to 
education. A proportionately large number of Jordanian stu- 
dents were educated abroad, chiefly in Egypt and Lebanon; also 
179 were taking courses in the United States. The Syrian and 
Lebanese governments made determined efforts to remove illit- 
eracy. In Lebanon literacy was said to be as high as 85% 
(nearly 50% of the population is Moslem). In Yemen, where 
modern education had been introduced only in 1946, a Lebanese 
mission arrived, and Yemenites who had achieved a higher edu- 
cational standard were sent to gain experience with other Arab 
governments; students went mostly to Egypt. 

According to the 1951 Pakistan census 10,374,000 (13.8% of 
the population) were literate. A six-year education plan was 
worked out, and it was envisaged that illiteracy would be wiped 
out within 20 years. The Pakistan government decided to estab- 
lish during the next five years rr technical high schools similar 
to that opened in Karachi in July 1951. In that city was laid the 
foundation stone of the Women’s College of Domestic Science, 


founded under the auspices of the All-Pakistan Women’s asso-} 
ciation. The Ford foundation granted Rs. 1,660,000 toward the} 
cost of the building. At Lahore from March 29 to April 2 the#/ 
association itself held its annual conference, which was attended} 
by 500 delegates including those from Persia, Iraq, Egypt, Tur-} 
key, Indonesia, Lebanon and England. Another conference of} 
far-reaching cultural importance was the Congress of the Di-} 
vines of Islam (Intifal Ulama al-Islam) which met in Karachi} 
from Feb. 16 to Feb. 18, 1952, and whose aim was to draw up a | 
practical program for the dissemination of Islamic ideals. The} 
congress was attended by 43 religious leaders from Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Egypt, Indonesia, Syria, Saudi Arabia, Kashmir,} 
India, Algeria and Ceylon. The Iraqi government commemo-} 
rated the ninth centenary (reckoned in Moslem hegiric years)] 
of the death of the Moslem natural philosopher and physician 
Avicenna (d. A.D. 1037). The Arab league at its session of Sept.} 
16 decided to establish an institute of higher Arab studies. (See 
also AVIATION, Mizitary.) (A. Mp.) 


isle of Man: see CommonweaLTH oF Nations; GREAT BriT- 
AIN & NoRTHERN IRELAND, UNITED KINGDOM OF. 


Ismay, Hastings Lionel Ismay, irvtcn cioucestershin 


y ington, Gloucestershire 
(1887- ), British soldier, was born in India, June 21. He 
was educated at Charterhouse and Sandhurst and was com- 


nissioned in 1905. He served on the northwest frontier, India, 
and, during World War I, in Somaliland. He attended the Staff 
tollege, Quetta, in 1922, and during 1926-30 was assistant 
vecretary to the Committee of Imperial Defence. Later, 1935- 
.6, he again served on this committee. He was knighted in 1940 


‘taff to the minister of defense and deputy military secretary 
|o the war cabinet. He accompanied Winston Churchill on many 
missions abroad as chief of staff in World War II. He returned 
ilo India as chief of staff to Earl Mountbatten of Burma, the 
cs viceroy of India, in 1947, and in the same year he was 
saised to the peerage. Lord Ismay was chairman of the council 
if the Festival of Britain, 1951. When the Conservatives were 
jjeturned to power in Oct. 1951 he received his first political 
Oppointment: secretary of state for commonwealth relations in 
Winston Churchill’s cabinet. He took part in the Washington 
fiscussions in Jan. 1952 between Churchill and Pres. Harry S. 
f@ruman. On March 12 it was announced that Lord Ismay had 
ted the post of secretary-general of the North Atlantic 
ifreaty organization and would also be vice-chairman of the 
North Atlantic Treaty council. He resigned from his position as 
Secretary of state for commonwealth relations and took up his 
jjew post on April 4. 


fsotopes: see Aromic ENERGY. 


h [ Israel is a republic, proclaimed on May 14, 1948, at 
»» rae Tel Aviv, bounded north by Lebanon, east by Syria 
l d fiers, south by Egypt and west by the Mediterranean sea. 


(mid-1952 est.) 1,605,000, including 1,430,000 
aews. Religion: mainly Jewish, but by 1952 there were 120,000 


ij . 
sioslems, 16,000 sgn and 40,000 Christians. Chief towns 
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History.—The year 1952 was one of consolidation, in which 
srael was able to achieve progress in a number of spheres and 
‘as less troubled by either internal discords or external threats 
aan it had been during any similar period since the nation pro- 
‘tlaimed its independence. The enormous adverse trade balance, 
tyhich was the primary cause of the country’s economic malaise 
nd which stood at IL.107,000,000 for 1951 (imports IL.123,- 
90,000; exports IL.16,000,000), was slightly reduced during the 
rst six months of 1952, while the high rate of immigration, 
“hich was largely responsible for the adverse trade balance, 
vas reduced from the record figure of 174,000 in 1951 (an aver- 
dge of 14,600 a month) to 17,500 for the first eight months of 
t952 (an average of 1,458 a month). At the same time, great 
Sicrides were made in increasing both agricultural and industrial 
troduction. Although Israel’s relations with the countries of the 
d tab league showed no improvement, and it was unable to make 
Wleadway in its approaches to the U.S.S.R., its ties with the 
S)estern powers became stronger and the signing of a reparations 
.greement with the Federal Republic of Germany at Luxem- 
‘ourg on Sept. 10 was a notable achievement which was expected 
) have an important effect on the country’s economy. 
| Negotiations with the Federal German authorities were be- 
‘un unofficially during 1951, but the subject did not come up 
Sor debate in the knesset (parliament) until Jan. 7 when the 
jight-wing Cherut (Freedom) party seized the occasion to or- 
“anize demonstrations against the government on the grounds 
hat it was dishonourable for Jews to negotiate with the Ger- 
ans and to accept monetary reparations as a token of re- 
‘jentance for the wrongs inflicted by the nazis. There was rioting 
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ind from then until 1946 (when he resigned) he was chief of 
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outside the knesset and some casualties, but the government, 
supported by the overwhelming majority of the people, stood 
firm and the negotiations were finally brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. The Germans agreed to pay Israel 3,000,000,000 DM. 
and, in addition, 450,000,000 DM. for the specific use of Jewish 
organizations outside Israel. The payments were to be made in 
the form of goods to be delivered over a period of 12 to 14 
years. It was expected that this agreement, which came into 
effect on signature, would tend to reduce the inflationary pressure 
and help to create higher agricultural and industrial productivity. 

Despite various encouraging symptoms the economic state of 
the country continued to be serious and the government was 
obliged to introduce drastic measures. On Feb. 13, Ben-Gurion, 
the prime minister, announced evaluation of the Israel pound 
with three different rates of exchange (viz., $2.80, $1.40, 
$1.00 = IL.1) which were applicable to different categories of im- 
ported goods and services. Steps were also taken to curb infla- 
tion, encourage foreign investment and stimulate exports. On 
June 8, Eliezer Kaplan, the finance minister, announced further 
strong antiblack-market and anti-inflationary measures which 
consisted of the withdrawal of high denomination banknotes and 
the establishment of a compulsory loan raised from bank ac- 
counts. The cost-of-living index in July was 157, compared with 
100 in Sept. 1951, and in August the black-market rate of ex- 
change stood around IL.1=33 U.S. cents. Apart from the con- 
tinuous flow of financial assistance received from Jewish com- 
munities abroad, Israel secured, on Feb. 27, a grant-in-aid from 
the United States of $50,000,000. A request for a loan of 
£5,000,000 from the United Kingdom for the purchase of oil 
was, however, refused in an announcement in the house of com- 
mons made on May 20 by Winston Churchill. Two significant 
industrial developments were: on May 4 the signature of an 
agreement between the government and a Belgian company for 
the exploitation of copper cre deposits in the Negev area and, 
on July 24, the conversion of Palestine Potash, Ltd., into 
Dead Sea Works, Ltd., an enterprise in which the Israeli goy- 
ernment secured 51% of the voting rights. 

The passage by the kvesset on April 1 of the Nationality bill, 
which automatically conferred citizenship on Jewish residents, 
was the signal for strong protests by the Arab minority which 
considered that it was being subjected to discrimination. A 
more serious threat to the stability of Ben-Gurion’s coalition 
was provided by the resignation, on Sept. 18, of two Agudist 
(Jewish Orthodox) members of the government because of dif- 
ferences of opinion about the conscription of women into the 
armed forces and the unification of education. 

Israel watched with close attention the developments in the 
neighbouring Arab states, but there was no relaxation in the 
“cold war” or the economic boycott imposed against it. On June 
8 it was admitted that negotiations concerning frontier amend- 
ments had been held with Jordan and, soon after Maj. Gen. 
Mohammed Naguib achieved power in Egypt, Ben-Gurion, in a 
speech on Aug. 18, made friendly overtures in the hope of estab- 
lishing peace between the two countries. Israel’s sense of inse- 
curity remained such, however, that the period of compulsory 
military service was extended, on Aug. 19, from 24 to 30 months. 

The decision of the government, announced on May 4, to 
move the ministry of foreign affairs from Tel Aviv to the cap- 
ital, Jerusalem, met with the disapproval of a number of coun- 
tries. Nevertheless, both the British and French governments 
decided in August to raise the status of their respective legations 
to that of embassies, a compliment which was reciprocated by 
Israel. Chaim Weizmann, first president of Israel and world re- 
nowned chemist, died of a heart attack Nov. 9. Weizmann had 
been a principal force in the creation of the Israeli state. Josef 
Sprinzak, house speaker, assumed the duties of the presidency. 
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On Dec. 8 Isaac Ben-Zvi, Mapai (Labour party) candidate, was 
elected second president of the republic. He was invested in 
Jerusalem on Dec. 10. (See also IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRA- 
TION.) (DiukKs) 


Education.—Government schools (1951-52): kindergarten 1,547, pupils 
59,625, teachers (1950-51) 1,415; elementary 825, pupils 178,174, teach- 
ers (1950-51) 6,201; secondary 68, pupils 12,751, teachers (1950-SI) 
859; agricultural schools 28, pupils 4,925, teachers (1950-51) 346; 
Arab 192, pupils 27,151, teachers 708. Nongovernment (Jewish religious) 
schools: primary 20, pupils 2,475; secondary 115, pupils 4,862. Govern- 
ment teachers’ training colleges: 17. Other institutions of higher educa- 
tion 3, students 4,054, professors and lecturers 175. Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem (1952-53): students c. 3,000; professors and lecturers ¢. 300. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget (1951-52) balanced at II..198,600,000; 
(1952-53) balanced at IL.283,400,000 (incl. development IL.115,000,000, 
defense IL.45,000,000). Currency circulation (June 1952): IL.115,500,- 
ooo. Bank deposits (March 1952): IL.262,544,048. Monetary unit: 
Israeli pound, divided into 1,000 prutoth, There are three legal rates of 
exchange in operation: IL.1=£1 sterling; IL.2=£1 sterling; IL.2.800= 
£1 sterling. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports IL.122,500,000; exports IL.16,700,000. 
Main sources of imports (1951): U.S. 31.8%; U.K. 10%; France 5%. 
Main destinations of exports: U.K. 32.6%; U.S. 22.9%; Finland 11%; 
Denmark 6%. Main imports: machinery, grain and flour, vehicles, iron 
and steel manufactures, fuel. Main exports: food, drink and manufactured 
goods. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1952): 2,199 km. Licensed 
motor vehicles (March 1952): cars 10,753, commercial vehicles 15,206. 
Railways (1951-52): 535 km.; goods, 251,523 ton-kilometres; freight 
carried, 947,809 metric tons. Shipping (1952): merchant vessels 30; 
total tonnage 150,000. Air transport (1951): 183,525,758 passenger- 
kilometres. Telephones (1951): 28,956. Radio receiving set licences 
(1951): 149,582. 

Agriculture and Fisheries—Main crops (metric tons 1950-51): wheat 
13,500; barley 27,500; maize and durra (1949-50) 19,900; maize and 
sorghum 4,000; oats 1,200; potatoes 37,000; oilseeds 7,000; grapes 
13,400; olives 2,700; deciduous fruit 3,500; bananas 5,700; other fruit 
(metric tons, 1951): oranges and tangerines 258,000, grapefruit 54,000, 
lemons 8,000. Wine production (1950-51) 7,400 1. Livestock: cattle 
(1950) 60,000; sheep (1951) 55,000; chickens (1951) 788,000. Fish- 
eries, total catch (1951): 1,397,502 kg.; value IL.3,165,935. 

Industry.—Electricity sales (1951) 558,100 kw.hr. Manufactured goods 
(1951): cement 439,000 metric tons; margarine 5,000 tons; flour 105,424 
tons; soap 6,968 tons; beer 12,288 |.; cigarettes 2,026,683 kg. 


Italian Colonial Empire: see Erirrea; Lisya; SOMALILAND, 
ITALIAN. 


| rr Li Two outstanding literary events dur- 
ta lan iterature. ing 1952 had repercussions inside and 
outside Italy. The first was the prize and punishment received 
by Alberto Moravia, a non-Communist writer. Within the space 
of a few weeks, all his works were placed on the /ndex Librorum 
prohibitorum, he accepted an invitation by the state department 
to go to the United States only to have it revoked without ex- 
planation, and shortly thereafter he received the coveted Strega 
prize for his J racconti (Bompiani, Milan), a complete and 
definitive collection of his short stories, told with consummate 
artistry and containing his best writings. The second was the re- 
turn of Ignazio Silone to the field of letters, following his re- 
turn from exile and a long leave of absence spent in Italian 
politics, with the publication of Una manciata di more (Monda- 
dori, Milan), a novel which takes the reader back to the peasants 
of Fontamara who relate with their native humanity, pathos, 
imagery and humour what happened after the fall of fascism to 
them, to their land, to the fascist bosses and to a mysterious 
symbolic trumpet. It is a story of disappointment, sacrifice, 
resignation and yet of faith in a better tomorrow. 

From a general survey of the Italian prose published during 
the year it appears that the most favoured themes were the 
travails of the intellectual, the land problem, the plight of 
the have-nots, the spiritual crisis of youth under the impact 
of recent political and social events, and lastly, the never- 
ending search in that labyrinth which is the soul of woman. 

A novel, which for both content and intent recalls G. A. 
Borgese’s Rubé, was Carlo Cassola’s Fausto e Anna (Einaudi, 
Turin). Spanning that period of Italian life between the Ethi- 
opian war and the liberation of Italy, it had as its protagonist 
a young intellectual in futile search of a purpose in life, an 


- 


‘man emerges from the maelstrom of war with a new awarene 


ideal, a faith, until the part he plays in the war of liberatio 
reveals to him that only by working for others and with othen) 
can life become worth living. In the same vein, though not of} 
the same plane, was Arnaldo Frateili’s Controvento (Bompian | 
Milan), in which a wealthy, materialistic and dissolute businesg: 
of inner virtue and a newly kindled love of mankind whic} 
prompt him to seek and live a kind of franciscan life. 

Fortunato Seminara published two novels dealing with thy 
landowners and peasants of his native Calabria and their dee} 
attachment to the land: La masseria (Garzanti, Milan), anjl 
Il vento nell’uliveto (Einaudi, Turin). In the first, there 
introduced a shrewd landowner who manages throughout the sq 
cial upheavals of the post-World War II period to save his lanj) 
from the masses of poverty-stricken peasants whose progress 3 
arrested by superstition, hide-bound tradition and misery. Th 
second concerns the trials of a young seminarist who, upo 
inheriting a farm, decides to devote himself to the welfare aq) 
his famished peasants only to see his efforts come to naugh] 
in the end through the devastations of nature and the elements 
Still related to the land but treating a different problem 
R. M. de Angelis’ La brutta bestia (Mondadori, Milan), whic 
analyzes the social conflict arising out of the love of a younf) 
widowed landowner for a peasant, their subsequent marriag 
and disillusionment. 

The endemic problem of overpopulation and the economi 
crisis which had induced an unusually large number of youn 
Italians to enter the priesthood, absorbed Libero de Libera 
In Camera scura (Garzanti, Milan) he related with urbane ans 
sagacious penetration, the experiences of a poor lad who enter 
a seminary as a way of pursuing his studies but who, after a lon! 
struggle with his conscience, finally is forced to leave. 

The social, moral and psychological problems besetting thy 
fair sex occupied a score of women writers. Noteworthy among 
them were Anna Banti, co-winner of the second Viareggio prize 
who produced four brilliant and incisive full-length portrait 
of women in Le donne muoiono (Mondadori, Milan); Pi 
d’Alessandria, with a distinguished novel, Autunno con le ragazz 
(Rizzoli, Milan), that dissects parent-daughter relations in th 
unusual milieu of army officers’ families; Elda Rossi, who cor 
tributed a volume of short stories (J poveri, Rizzoli, Milan 
Venezia prize) containing ten admirably restrained and balance 
studies of humble creatures, the majority of them women; Ann} 
di Meo whose Posta aerea (Guanda, Parma) is the confession of 
a woman who tells her love, in an outburst of joy and relie} 
to the man who cannot love her; and Emilia Gardona whose L/, 
belle di Villa Borghese (Guarnati, Milan) is a story of th} 
rivalry and hatred of two sisters as told by the victim, co ! 
fined in an insane asylum, who traces through her own life | 
customs, dreams, loves and follies of the social set to whl 
she had belonged. 

Aldo Palazzeschi, weary of writing about man, his virtues 
foibles and vices, turned to animals who became the protagonis 
of a charming volume of short stories (Bestie del ’900, Vallecch 
Florence) which are small masterpieces of fantasy, wisdom an 
humour. Giuseppe Marotta published another of his literar 
mosaics, Gli alunni del sole (Bompiani, Milan), consisting o 
legends of the Greek pagan world as seen through the ric 
imagination of a retired Neapolitan janitor who narrates the 
with gusto and conviction to his spellbound friends. 

Two books by nonprofeéssional writers were the focus of wid 
attention and critical praise: Mezzo contadino (Neri-Pozz 
Venice) by Gilberto Rossi, a noted scientist, who makes hi 
debut on the literary scene with a limpid, poetic and warml}| 
human account of the salient episodes of his youth; and Ultim 
lettere di condannati a morte della Resistenza italiana (Einaud 
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Turin), a collection of last letters written by men and women 
(pf the Italian resistance—intellectuals, workers and peasants— 
jo friends and relatives before facing the firing squad. The 
ssollection constitutes an impressive monument to the cause of 
freedom and human dignity. (M. F. C.) 


italy A republic of southern Europe, Italy is bounded on land 
f * northwest by France, north by Switzerland and Austria 
-.nd northeast by Yugoslavia. The country includes not only the 
lvhole of the Apennine peninsula, but also the large Mediter- 
®anean islands of Sicily and Sardinia and a number of smaller 
Wslands. Area: 116,224 sq.mi., excluding Venezia Giulia, Zara 
nd the islands (2,843 sq.mi.) ceded to Yugoslavia, the five 
(mall areas in the Alps ceded to France (273 sq.mi.) and the 
‘ree Territory of Trieste. Pop.: (1951 census, prelim.) 47,- 
420,536. Language: mainly Italian, but in Venezia Tridentina 
shere were about 210,000 German-speaking Tyrolese, and about 
90,000 Romansch-speaking Ladins; in the area east of Udine 
here were about 11,200 Slovenes and the population of Val 
@lAosta (about 6,600) was French-speaking. Religion: mainly 
fXoman Catholic (99.6%). Chief towns (pop. 1951 census): 
Rome (cap., 1,695,477); Milan (1,292,934); Naples (1,027,- 
(100); Turin (720,032); Genoa (683,023); Palermo (sot,005) ; 
HW lorence (390,832); Bologna (349,326); Venice (323,216); Ca- 
fania (300,298); Bari (273,143); Messina (220,790). President, 
f@-uigi Einaudi; prime minister, Alcide de Gasperi (q.v.). 
if History.—The political history of Italy during the first half 
wf 1952 was dominated by the third round of local elections 
Gyhich took place on May 25. The anti-Communist Socialists held 
™ congress which opened at Bologna on Jan. 3 at which frantic 
nifforts were made to consolidate their position; after tempestu- 
ius meetings, they renamed themselves the Social Democratic 
@arty of Italy (P.S.D.I.). Many of their members hoped for a 
SHocialist reunion with the pro-Communist Socialist party, and 
Shere was little doubt that Pietro Nenni himself would have 
een willing to move a little away from the Communists in 
@rder to achieve this. Later, in July, he went to Moscow to re- 
deive a Stalin peace prize, and on his return insisted as ever 
fipon the mediation between west and east which he regarded as 
Gus task. 
§ In April Don Luigi Sturzo, who had once led a leftist Catho- 
dic party called the Popolari, came out with an appeal for a 
i front against the Communists. Sturzo was backed, indeed 


80 some extent instigated, by Professor Luigi Gedda, the right- 
yving leader of the Catholic Action. For this reason, perhaps, 
“turzo drew back at the last moment; the Vatican, also, seemed 
o change its attitude from one of support of Gedda (who wished 
(0 co-operate with monarchists and neofascists) back to support 
dof the more moderate policy of De Gasperi. In Rome the fellow- 


ot alignment of the veteran radical, Francesco Saverio 


HNitti, with the Communists and Nenni Socialists caused some 


Bonsternation, but when it came to polling day the Christian 
Democrats with their allies retained control of the capital. 
Yn Naples there was a 43% vote for the monarchists whose new 
iresident, the millionaire shipowner, Achille Lauro, had led 
#1 conspicuous campaign; he was subsequently elected mayor of 
Naples. The monarchists and neofascists had formed a series 
@f alliances and together they won control of other southern 
ie such as Bari and Foggia, while the Communists remained 


yasters of Ferrara and Aosta in the north. 


Parties Votes q% 
*hristian Democrats 8,021,933 36 |} 

‘hiocial Democrats 1,699,571 7.6| Combined centre 11,173,487 
eel Be, incl es aoa 880,286 al or 50% 
tepublicans . . . + + + 571,697 2.5 
Eommunists. . - - © + « 4,594,489 20.5) Combined left 7,482,748 

Wtdenni Socialists. . . + + 2,888,259 eh If or 33.5% 
deofascists. . . + 6 + « 1,419,741 6.3) Combined right 2,224,547 

QAonarchists . .. + + « 804,806 3.6/ or 9.9% 
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ITALIAN COAL MINERS working in cramped galleries on the island of Sar- 
dinia in 1952. Conditions were slowly being improved as funds became avail- 
able for the purchase of underground machinery 


The combined results of the provincial elections held in 
1g51 and 1952 in all Italy (except for the autonomous regions 
of Sicily, the Alto Adige and the Val d’Aosta) were announced 
to be as shown in the table. 

About 7% of the electorate voted for other very small par- 
ties. Compared with the parliamentary elections of April 18, 
1948, the centre parties, Christian Democrats in particular but 
not the Liberals, had lost, while the extremists on the left and 
more emphatically on the right had gained; the combined centre 
had nevertheless managed to poll exactly half the total number 
of votes. On the right, monarchists and neofascists had each 
won more than 160,000 fresh votes; while the former had tri- 
umphed in Naples, the latter had made their biggest gains in 
Rome. Finally the local elections had accentuated the difference 
between the leftist north and rightist south of Italy. 

The second half of the year, broadly speaking, was devoted 
to manoeuvring for position in preparation for the parliamen- 
tary elections due in the spring of 1953. Everything depended 
upon the electoral’ law which would prevail at the time and 
which must now be determined. The centre parties wished to 
apply the same regulations as those which had governed the local 
elections, that was, to sanction the linking of party lists and 
in the future parliament to give an additional premium of seats 
to the most successful party in order that it should be able to 
govern with a working majority. Further, the centre parties 
for long meditated legislation to prevent the extremists of the 
left and of the right from exploiting constitutional liberties 
such as those of the freedom of the press and the right to 
strike. 

On June 18, after lengthy debates, a law against the recon- 
stitution of fascism was passed. This helped to restrain the 
ardour of the national congress of the neofascist Movimento 
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Sociale Italiano (M.S.I.), which was allowed to meet on June 
26 at Aquila in the Abruzzi. There the party’s secretary general, 
Count Alberto de Marsanich, succeeded in imposing the adop- 
tion of a relatively moderate policy to be based upon a corpora- 
tive economy at home and halfway acceptance of NATO, but 
with an avowed preference for Spain over Great Britain in the 
company of Italy’s allies. Antifascists, however, continued to 
regard future developments with apprehension since the ban 
upon the political activities of former fascist leaders was due to 
expire at the end of the year. Rodolfo Graziani and Filippo 
Anfuso were already members of the M.S.I., while Dino Grandi 
and Giuseppe Bottai seemed to be holding back. 

Against Anfuso, De Gasperi launched a telling attack in a 
speech at Predazzo on Aug. 31 with which he was considered 
to have launched his political campaign leading up to the 
elections in the spring. His general line was to appeal to all 
moderate opinion against the two extremes. After the losses 
on May 25 his own party pressed for ministerial change; it 
was known that the prime minister wished to reinclude repre- 
sentatives of the Liberals and Social Democrats. When the Ital- 
ian chambers reassembled at the end of September a new version 
of the monarchists called the Italian Democratic party, spon- 
sored by Vincenzo Selvaggi and Guglielmo Giannini (formerly 
leader of the Common Man party), put in its claim to a place 
in the government coalition. Meanwhile the Communists threat- 
ened to fight the proposed electoral reform by initiating a 
referendum to condemn it as unconstitutional; to bring about 
a referendum they needed 500,000 signatures which they could 
easily collect. 

Before the end of 1951, 11 of the 21 signatories of the Ital- 
jan peace treaty had expressed their willingness for its re- 
vision and early in 1952 all but the Communist countries fell 
into line. The practical results were that from the beginning 


MINIATURE RAIL LINES set up in the canals of Venice, It., to speed repair 
work in 1952. The network of sea water canals had been steadily under- 
mining the foundations of Venetian buildings and architectural treasures which 
threatened to crumble unless rapidly bolstered 
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of 1952 the restrictions upon Italy’s armaments were a deaf 
letter and Italy became an active member of the various west 
ern European organizations. De Gasperi himself attended th 
meeting of the Council of Europe at Strasbourg in September 
later in the month he visited Konrad Adenauer at Bonn befor} 
receiving the Charlemagne prize for service to peace (third : 
award) at Aachen. Meanwhile the difficulty between Italy anqjj 
Yugoslavia over Trieste remained insoluble (see TRIESTE). 
There was considerable argument during the year between} 
Italy and the United States, the Italians pressing for larger U.S 
orders with Italian industry and for what they regarded aljj 
adequate aid toward the rearmament of Italy; on Sept. 12 $40,| 
000,000 was suggested as the first Mutual Security Aid alloca} 
tion to Italy for 1952-53. The increase in U.S. duties on cheeses 
almonds, olive oil and hats was something of a blow to Ital 1} 
and provided fuel for the leftist “anti-Atlantic” campaign. Ag} 
for rearmament, the Italians reported to NATO on Sept. 16 thaij} 
of the 12 divisions that Italy was to have had ready, three 


infantry divisions, one armoured brigade and one Alpine divi, 
A Vy 


well over 350 first-line aircraft. 

During 1952 Italian industrial production increased very | 
slightly. The fact was that as a result of the slump in tex} 
tiles, the manufacturing industries actually produced less. Yeti} 
there were important developments of a different kind whic 
promised great things for the future. Boring for oil and methanes} 
or wet gas continued with considerable success, and the dis- 
tribution of the latter was extended. The production of methane; 
rose to about 4,500,000 cu.m. a day, being about three times 
the amount of methane produced in Italy in 1950. On June 1 af 
500,000,000-kw.hr. power plant burning natural gas was inaugu-! 
rated by the premier at Tavazzano near Milan with a pipe line 
to serve Turin so that the Fiat works could be supplied before 
the end of August. On Sept. 4 Enrico Mattei, the president of} 
the A.G.I.P. (the state company for oil boring) and of S.N.A.M.} 
(the state company for gas development), signed an agreement} 
guaranteeing the inclusion of Genoa in the gas network, and 
construction of a pipe line to Genoa began before the end of} 
the year. Already sober judges expected within the foreseeable 
future the reduction of Italy’s coal imports by four-fifths, 
involving a tremendous economy in foreign exchange. Just when | 
the possibilities of the further extension of water power were} 
coming to an end, it began to be replaced not only by gas but| 
also by natural steam of volcanic origin, and during 1952 plans | 
for an additional power plant based upon newly found steam | 
jets were worked out. Meanwhile the methane was a direct con- | 
tribution to the Italian chemical industry in addition to its | 
value as fuel. 

The year saw a good deal of fresh capital invested in indus- 
try especially in southern Italy where, for instance, a cement 
factory was founded at Avigliano near Potenza, a mechanical 
and chemical factory near Cosenza and a glass factory at Cag- 
liari in Sardinia. This was, of course, part of the fruition 
of the national effort to grapple with the appallingly back- 
ward state of the south, an effort toward which U.S. aid had 
contributed. 


Industrialization in southern Italy was complementary to agra- 
rian reform in which considerable progress was made during the 
year. In particular the Sila plateau in Calabria, which a few 
years previously had been a dangerous wilderness from which 
torrential floods descended in the winter, was by the end of 
1952 converted into a prosperous peasant colony with new vil- 
lages and improved farming. By the end of July detailed plans 
had been worked out for the allocation of 712,000 ha. (or 20% 
of all large and medium-sized estates) to landless peasants all 


ver the country; in addition to the Sila, where allocations were 
year ahead, a good deal of land was redistributed in Apulia 
jad the poor Maremma district of Tuscany. 

‘In the middle of September President Einaudi appointed two 
iceatly respected men to be senators, Don Sturzo and Umberto 
anotti Bianco, president of the Italian Red Cross and a dis- 
nguished scholar. (See also ErtrreA; SOMALILAND, ITALIAN.) 


(Ei. WT.) 
4, Education.—Schools (1949-50): elementary 39,188, pupils 4,815,239, 
sj}achers 167,743; secondary 2,358, pupils 369,574 (boys 233,036, girls 
36,538), teachers 40,891; technical secondary 954, pupils 144,130 (boys 
15,253; girls 28,877), teachers 16,102: schools of art and academies 
music 103, pupils 12,080 (boys 8,554, girls 3,526), teachers 1,727; 
liversities and institutions of higher education 27, students (1948-49 ) 
»7,978, lecturers 3,890. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1950-51 est.) revenue 1,227,000,000,000 
He, expenditure 1,397,000,000,000 lire; (1951-52 est.) revenue 1,455,- 
90,000,000 lire, expenditure 1,824,000,000,000 lire. Internal national 
bt (Aug. 1951) 2,820,000,000,000 lire. Currency circulation (July 
(952) 1,220,000,000,000 lire. Bank deposits (July 1952) 1,773,000,- 
20,000 lire. Gold and foreign exchange (May 1952) U.S. $960,000,000. 
}onetary unit: lira (pl. lire) with an exchange rate of 1,750 lire to the 
ound and 625 lire to the U.S. dollar. 


Bi Foreign Trade—(r1951): Imports 1,353,600,000 lire, exports 1,027,- 
a} 10,000 lire. Main sources of imports (1951): U.S. 21%; Germany 71%; 
)K. 4%; Argentina 5%; France 5%. Main destinations of exports: 
eK. 13%; Germany 8%; France 9%; U.S. 7%; Switzerland 6%. 
}ain imports (July-Dec. 1951): raw cotton 11%; coal and coke 10%; 
troleum and products 9%; wool 8%; grains and products 8%. Main 
Yyports: machinery and vehicles 16%; cotton yarn and fabrics 14%; 
sjaits and vegetables 12%; artificial fibres and fabrics 12%; other textile 
Ypres and manufactures 11%. 

Transport and Communications—Roads (1950): 108,237 mi. Licensed 
jotor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 342,021, commercial 229,277. Railways 
€950): 13,449 mi., of which state railways 10,137 mi. Traffic on state 
ilways (1950): passenger-miles 12,643,000,000; freight, ton-miles 24,- 
054,000,000. Shipping: merchant vessels, 100 gross tons and over (July 
{5r) 1,076; total tonnage 2,918,137. Air transport (1950): passenger- 
Viiles 94,300,000; cargo, ton-miles 1,900,000; mail, ton-miles 600,000. 
@elephones (1951): 1,244,152. Radio receiving set licences (1949): 
1543,000. 

i) Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): wheat 6,904,000; maize 
$750,000; barley (1952) 258,000; oats (1952) 496,000; rye 122,000; 
Otatoes 218,000; rice (1950) 690,000; sugar, raw value 669,000; dry 
yYans 171,000; cotton, lint 5,000; cottonseed 9,000; flax fibre 4,300; 
aseed 12,000; hemp fibre 65,100; rapeseed (1950) 11,000; peanuts 
S200; tobacco (1950) 67,000; olives 1,911,000; olive oil 160,000; 
anges and tangerines (1950) 583,000; lemons, limes and other citrus 
)aits (1950) 300,000; grapes (1950) 5,990,000. Wine production (1951) 
8 .538,000 hl. Livestock (1950-51): cattle 8,325,000, sheep 10,386,000, 
“Bgs 4,052,000, horses 800,000, mules 390,000, goats 2,489,000, buffaloes 
949-50) 12,000. Livestock products (metric tons, 1949): wool, greasy 
jsis, 16,000; meat 612,000, including beef and veal 302,000 and pork 
152,000; butter 56,000; cheese 237,000; eggs 4,550,000,000 (number). 
isheries, total catch (1950): 190,201 metric tons. 

j Industry.—Index numbers of employment in manufacturing, 1948=100 
@950) 147. Fuel and power (1951): coal 1,166,000 metric tons; lignite 
3,000 metric tons; gas, natural 956,000,000 cu.m., manufactured 
3}872,000,000 cu.m.; electricity 30,315,000,000 kw.hr.; crude oil 17,600 
‘S2tric tons. Raw materials (metric tons, 1951): iron ore 514,000; pig 
Jon 1,048,000; steel ingots and castings 3,050,000; lead, smelter 36,000; 
2/1c, smelter, 46,000; aluminum, smelter 49,800. Manufactured goods 
aetric tons, 1951): cement 5,580,000; cotton yarn 190,000; rayon 
fament yarn 65,100; rayon staple fibre 65,500; motor cars 131,000, 
simmercial 16,000. Index numbers of industrial production (1948= 100, 
{i51): general index 144; mining 124; manufacturing 147. 


trory Coast: see FRENCH UNION; FRENCH WEsT AFRICA. 


: A British colony and dependencies in the Carib- 
maica. bean sea. Dependencies: Cayman Islands (100 
.mi.; pop. 1951, 7,000) and Turks and Caicos Islands (166 
#.mi.; pop. 7,000), with local legislatures. Area (colony): 4,411 
m.mi. Pop.: (1943 census) 1,237,063; (1951 est.) 1,430,000, 
fainly of African descent. Language: English. Religion: Chris- 
Jan, including (1943) Anglican 350,311, Presbyterian 92,975, 
stoman Catholic c. 70,000. Chief towns (pop. 1943 census): 
Hingston (cap., 201,911); Spanish Town (12,007), Montego 
Jay (11,547). Administration: governor; privy council, 4 ex 
Sificio and 2 nominated unofficial members; executive council, 
» ex officio, 2 nominated and 5 elected members; legislative 
yuncil, 3 ex officio, 2 official and not less than 10 nominated 
thofficial members; house of representatives, 32 elected mem- 
vers. Governor in 1952, Sir Hugh Foot. 

 History.—Proposals for constitutional advances were out- 
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lined by the governor in his speech at the opening of the legis- 
lature in April 1952. His subsequent message to the house of 
representatives contained recommendations for the establish- 
ment of six separate ministries allotting executive functions to 
ministers. Two additional ministers would be without portfolios, 
giving the elected side a majority of three in the executive coun- 
cil. In accepting these proposals, members of the opposition de- 
manded in an amendment that immediate steps should be taken 
to secure full self-government for the island in its internal 
affairs; and a unanimous vote of the house was given in favour 
of setting up a committee to draft proposals for full self-gov- 
ernment with dominion status within the British Commonwealth. 

Shipments of bauxite-bearing ore were made during the first 
half of the year. It was estimated that a minimum of £22,000,- 
ooo would ultimately be invested in this industry. A factory 
capable of supplying all the cement needed by the colony was 
erected on the outskirts of Kingston and began operations in 
January. The Agricultural Development corporation and the 
Industrial Development corporation were set up. 

The amount expended on the banana rehabilitation scheme, 
which was started after the hurricane of 1951, rose far above 
the £500,000 originally allocated and was expected to reach 
£1,046,000 by the end of 1952, by which time the industry was 
expected to have recovered from the effects of the hurricane. 
The acreage under bananas was increased from about 50,000 
before the hurricane to 80,000. 

A team of specialists from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development made a survey to determine the 
amount of additional employment, national income and invest- 
ment needed for Jamaica’s economic development program; to 
examine the government’s potential financial resources for this 
development; and to discover ways of attracting foreign capital 
to the colony. The fifth session of the West Indian conference 
was held at Montego Bay in November and December. 


Education.—Colony: schools (1951), 396 denominational and 292 gov- 
ernment primary (185,569 pupils); 27 secondary (7,100 pupils). Cayman 
Islands: 12 primary schools (859 pupils). Turks and Caicos Islands: 
12 primary schools (964 pupils); 1 government senior school; University 
College of the West Indies. 

Finance and Trade.—Budget (1952-53 est.): Colony: revenue £14,712,- 
033; expenditure £15,035,420. Dependencies: revenue £131,354; ex- 
penditure £131,855. Foreign trade (colony 1951): imports £29,000,000; 
exports £18,390,000. Principal exports: sugar, bananas, rum, cigars, 
pimento, ginger, coffee, citrus, cocoa and (from Turks and Caicos Islands) 
salt. Sugar crop (1952) 265,871 tons; bananas 4,000,000 stems for ex- 
port; rum (1951) 1,580,000 gal. Monetary unit: pound sterling with local 
notes. (P. H-My.) 


Japan consists of four principal islands, Hokkaido, 
Japan. Honshu, Kyushu and Shikoku (total area: 146,690 
sq.mi.), and minor adjacent islands. Total population: (est. 
Aug. 1951) 84,400,000. Chief cities (1950 pop.): Tokyo (cap., 
5,385,071); Osaka (1,956,136) Kyoto (1,101,854); Nagoya 
(1,030,635); Yokohama (951,189); Kobe (765,435). Principal 
religions: Buddhism, Shintoism. Emperor: Hirohito; prime 
minister in 1952, Shigeru Yoshida. 

History.—Foreign Affairs.—On April 28, 1952, the Japanese 
peace treaty came into effect, bringing to an end the Allied 
occupation which had lasted since 1945. Japan thus resumed its 
place as a fully sovereign member of the society of nations. In 
proclaiming the treaty, Pres. Harry S. Truman of the United 
States noted that six years of joint effort to restore Japan 
as a prosperous and progressive nation had strengthened the 
bonds of friendship between the Japanese and United States 
peoples, and expressed confidence that Japan was ready to play 
its full part in meeting the common menace of communism. 
Since Japan possessed no regular armed forces, United States 
troops remained in the country for its own protection under the 
terms of the Japanese-American security treaty of 1951, which 
became effective along with the peace treaty. Some fears that 


} 
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this arrangement might compromise Japan’s sovereignty were 
expressed in Japan, but the diet eventually passed the necessary 
implementing legislation. An administrative agreement signed on 
Feb. 27, 1952, defined the conditions under which United States 
troops would be stationed in Japan, including a sharing of costs 
between the Japanese and U.S. governments and provision for a 
form of extraterritoriality. 

China had not been invited to sign the multilateral peace 
treaty, because of disagreement among the treaty’s sponsors as 
to whether it should be represented by the Nationalist or the 
Communist government. In Dec. 1951 Prime Minister Yoshida 
had expressed the hope of concluding a treaty with the Na- 
tionalist government, while denying any intention of making a 
treaty with the Communist regime. This statement smoothed 
the way for ratification of the peace treaty by the United States 
senate. Negotiations were subsequently opened in Taipei, For., 
and a treaty of peace between Japan and Nationalist China was 
signed on April 28. Separate agreements restoring peace and 
diplomatic relations were also concluded by Japan with India 
and Yugoslavia. Philippine ratification of the general treaty was 
delayed by the unsettled question of reparations, on which nego- 
tiations were suspended as Japan felt unable to meet the full 
Philippine claims. In January, however, Japan concluded a pre- 
liminary reparations agreement with Indonesia. Japan still had 
to regularize its relations with its former colony, Korea. Nego- 
tiations with the Republic of Korea were opened on Feb. 15, 
but by October it had been impossible to reach agreement on 
the numerous outstanding questions, including Japanese fishing 
rights in waters adjacent to Korea, and the large Korean com- 
munity in Japan. 

The U.S.S.R., Poland and Czechoslovakia had not signed the 
general peace treaty. The U.S.S.R., in fact, denounced it as 
illegal and as part of United States preparations for a new war 
in the far east, and these sentiments were echoed by Com- 
munist China. On Jan. 1, however, Joseph Stalin addressed a 


UNLOADING MAIL from a Japan Air Lines plane to a waiting mail truck after 
civil air service was resumed in Japan. JAL planes were still serviced and 
flown by Northwest Airlines personnel in 1952 but Japanese pilots and 
mechanics were being trained to replace them 
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friendly message to “the Japanese people,” wishing them “suc-§) 
cess in their gallant struggle for the independence of their home-j/ 
land.” Soviet offers of a trade treaty were rebuffed by Prime}; 
Minister Shigeru Yoshida, who on Jan. 30 told the diet that) 
there was no possibility of friendly relations with the U.S.S.R.J) 
while the latter still held Japanese prisoners of war and was} 
a party to an alliance with Communist China directed against} 
Japan. 

In June Japan formally applied for membership in the United} 
Nations, but although its admission was generally favoured, it 
was prevented by a soviet veto in September. In 1952, however, 
Japan became a member of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and the International Monelaga 
fund, and was provisionally admitted as an associate member} 
of the U.N. economic commission for Asia and the far east. 

Domestic Affairs ——The most noticeable feature of Japanese 
affairs in 1952 was the revival of a spirit of independence and} 
nationalism, probably an inevitable reaction after more than six} 
years of foreign occupation. This was manifested in many ways. |) 
Hundreds of additional political and business figures who had|} 
been purged under the occupation were depurged and actively}) 
re-entered political and economic life. Among them was Mamoru} 
Shigemitsu, who became leader of the newly named Progres-} 
sive (formerly Democratic) party. Nearly 200 “depurgees” 
were elected to the diet in October. In August Japan requested 
permission from the Allies to release 821 war criminals con- 
victed by Allied military courts. Prewar military elements were} 
beginning to reorganize on a small scale. Although the govern-| 
ment’s policy of maintaining close ties with the United States} 
commanded widespread support, anti-United States sentiment | 
was fostered by Communists and was reflected in a number of } 
disturbances, of which the largest was the May day riot in} 
Tokyo, in which several hundred persons were injured. 

Such outbreaks were cited by the government to justify its} 
action in proposing an Anti-Subversive Activities bill giving the } 
authorities broad powers to discipline or dissolve organizations 
deemed subversive. The bill was strongly opposed by organized 
labour (under non-Communist leadership) as well as by the} 
press, universities and other liberal elements, which saw in it jj 
a revival of the old Peace Preservation law, the chief instru- | 
ment of the prewar police state. The General Federation of | 
Japanese Trade Unions led a series of strikes and demonstra- }} 
tions against the bill. As passed in July, the law contained || 
clauses stating that its object was not to suppress freedom of | 
speech, legitimate trade union activity or other rights guaran- |} 
teed by the constitution. | 

Other bills opposed by labour, revising the Labor Relations | 
Adjustment law, the Labour Standards law and other occupa- | 
tion measures, were also passed at this session of the diet after 
some revision. 

The question of rearmament was widely debated in 1952. Al- | 
though the United States clearly wished Japan to undertake 
greater efforts to provide for its own defense, Japanese opinion 
appeared hesitant to do so. This reluctance stemmed partly 
from a widely held belief that rearmament, although desirable, | 
was a luxury which Japan could not afford until its economy 
had been re-established on a sounder basis. Thus during the | 
debates on the budget, it was argued that the tax burden was 
already too high, and also that any available funds should be | 
devoted to expanding the nation’s productive capacity. Some 
sections of the public feared that rearmament would lead to | 
restoration of military influence over government as before 
the war. Others were apprehensive lest a Japanese military 
force should prove to be a provocation to aggression rather than 
a defense against it. In this situation the government moved 
slowly. In January, following discussions between the Japanese 
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“ipvernment and Allied headquarters, it was announced that the 
pj ational Police reserve, now organized as a military force 
‘g.ough still lacking heavy armament, would be increased from 
@j,000 to 110,000 in 1952, with a further increase in 1953. In 
Hugust a security board—in effect a ministry of defense—was 
(tablished to administer the National Police reserve and the 


toast guard, and a few days later Prime Minister Yoshida 
fr the first time publicly described the police reserve as “the 
S)rnerstone of a new army.” 

| In August the government decided to dissolve the lower house 


of? the diet, and on Oct. 1 a general election was held. The 


jsult was an overwhelming victory for conservative forces, 


“§:presented chiefly by the Liberal and Progressive parties. The 


Hommunists elected no candidates, and their share of the pop- 
/ ar vote decreased sharply while that of the Socialists increased 
fiizspite a split in the party. During the campaign the Liberal 


Murty was sharply divided by a personal struggle for leader- 


uip between Prime Minister Yoshida and the recently de- 
surged Ichiro Hatoyama, but when the diet met, Yoshida was 
§:-elected prime minister. The principal election issues were 
i:armament and economic policy. Hatoyama argued for rearma- 


ient, while Yoshida was more cautious; the Progressive posi- 


ion resembled that of Hatoyama. Both right and left Socialists 


%oposed rearmament, the latter more vigorously, in keeping with 


jieir neutral foreign policy. In their economic recommendations 


joth Liberals and Progressives appealed primarily to business 


qiroups. 

4 As Japan regained independence with U.S. aid withdrawn, the 
Mountry faced serious economic problems, including a rising 
Vjopulation, inadequate domestic supplies of food and raw ma- 
fferials, an export volume still less than half of prewar, a dam- 
Tged and obsolescent industrial plant, an inadequate power 
lupply and an acute shortage of capital. Temporary relief was 
Hrovided by ‘‘special procurement” orders of supplies for United 
yitations forces in Korea and by expenditures of United States 
Gicoops stationed in Japan. In 1951 such payments (together 
vith final instalments of U.S. aid) more than offset the heavily 
jjassive balance of Japan’s merchandise trade. Hence Japan was 
ible to increase its holdings of foreign exchange from the 
iquivalent of $536,800,000 in Dec. 1950 to $1,106,000,000 in 
fipril 1952, of which $659,900,000 was in dollars. Yet this 
pparently strong position was the result of artificial and tem- 


®orary factors. In the long run Japan would have to expand its 
QGxports greatly in order to support itself. Hence there was 


‘onsiderable demand from Japanese businessmen for relaxation 
iif the restrictions on trade with Communist China. Neverthe- 
‘ess the Japanese government turned a deaf ear to Chinese 


| 
4 vertures. 


i 


f’ The business boom in Japan produced by the Korean war 


H 


tind several major strikes. Japan announced its intention of re- 


evelled off in the middle of 1951, largely as a result of interna- 
‘ional market factors, and the first half of 1952 saw only a 
d;light improvement, accompanied by inflationary pressures. Ris- 
ng living costs brought numerous demands for wage increases 


Spaying in full its prewar foreign debt, amounting to more than 


Joenditures on education were: 


4$450,000,000 in principal and accrued interest, and negotiations 


{with British and United States bondholders were opened in 


(July 1952. 


Education—Nearly all Japanese adults are literate. In 1948-49 ex- 
national and local governments, 78,307,- 


#896,877 yen; private, 6,917,291,278 yen; total 85,225,188,155 yen. In 


‘April 1951 there were 21,313 elementary schools, with 315,216 teachers 


land 11,419,267 pupils; 14,301 secondary schools, with 302,191 teachers 


land 7,319,978 pupils; 422 colleges and universities, with 44,570 teach- 
jers and 420,634 students. 


Finance.—During 1952 the official value of the yen continued at 360 
to the U.S. dollar. National government expenditures (general account) 
were budgeted for 1952-53 at 852,800,000,000 yen, an increase of 59,- 
100,000,000 over the previous year. This represented 17% of estimated 


JAPANESE COMMUNISTS storming the speakers’ stand at the 1952 May day 
rally in Tokyo. Their action touched off an anti-U.S. riot in which Communists 
fought to break through police lines around the imperial palace grounds 


national income. Major items were 182,400,000,000 yen for defense, 123,- 
700,000,000 for public works and 125,000,000,000 for grants to local 
governments. Government investments in industry were budgeted at 118,- 
500,000,000 yen, a decrease of 17.5% from the previous year. Revenues 
were expected to balance expenditures, with 638,100,000,000 yen coming 
from taxes and stamp revenues and 121,300,000,000 from monopoly 
profits. In addition expenditures in special accounts (government enter- 
prises, etc.) were budgeted at 1,311,000,000,000 yen. 

The Bank of Japan’s outstanding note issue in May 1952 stood at 444,- 
003,000,000 yen, against 399,332,000,000 a year earlier. In the same 
period the bank’s holdings of national government securities increased 
from 170,381,000,000 yen to 192,040,000,000, while commercial bank 
deposits rose from 1,132,886,000,000 yen to 1,576,323,000,000, and com- 
mercial bank loans rose from 976,141,000,000 yen to 1,481,729,000,000. 
Wholesale prices remained fairly stable from the spring of 1951 to June 
1952, while both consumer prices and wages in manufacturing advanced 
somewhat (see Table I). 

Trade and Transport.—Japan’s per capita exports in 1951, adjusted for 
price changes and including “special procurement,” were only 56% of the 
1934-38 level; imports were 65% of 1934-38. In the first six months of 
1952 Japanese imports declined by about 12% from the same period in 
1951, during which they had spurted ahead as a result of the Korean war. 
Exports were about 20% above the level of January-June 1951. Trade 
figures for 1948—51 are given in Table II. In 1951 North America (chiefly 
the United States) provided 46.2% of Japan’s imports, Asia 28.8%, 
Europe 7.7%, Australia and Oceania 7.5%, South America 5.5% and 
Africa 4.3%. Of exports in 1951, 51.5% went to Asia, 15.7% to North 


Table I|.—Price and Wage Indexes in Japan 


Wholesale prices Consumer prices Wages in manufacturing 


(1934-36 = 100) (1948 = 100) (1934-36 = 100) 
VAD ei total outer tents, 20,880 137.9 14,770 
1950 AUT Pak ae ae 24,680 128.4 17,940 
1951 Get eial oie te 34,250 151.4 23,000 
1952, Jan.-July . 2. 6 « 35,190 165.1* 24,880 
*Jan.-June. 


Table Il.—Japanese Trade 
(In thousands of U.S. dollars) 
Imports Exports Balance 
SAG iret tel votilcitve! wile) vem state(s eal co) eiren te 684,220 258,271 —425,948 
WO) la BAe dS oO OG ORGlO fm a 904,844 509,700 —395,144 
io SOM tel eitetts atta tetis) cous) net (erin ts 974,338 820,055 —154,283 
NDS ltek oe o epMeMbeh En she sae vate 5 1,995,039 1,354,519 —640,519 
Table IIl.—Agriculfural Production in Japan 
Area Production 
(in hectares) (in metric tons) 
1951* 1950 1951* 1950 
Ricce ee 3,012,000 2,994,000 9,435,000 9,652,000 
Wiheat te. oo oie tele! leis 735,000 764,000 1,487,000 1,338,000 
Barleyiare) is tele) colicin ret te 420,000 429,000 896,000 1,053,000 
Neliedl fteuley oo 6 559,000 591.000 ‘1,111,000 ‘1,062,000 
Sweet potatoes .... 375,000 398,000 5,020,000 6,292,000 
Spring white potatoes . . 194,000 188,000* 2,536,000 2,363,000* 
*Preliminary. 
Table IV.—Industrial Production in Japan 
1952 
Monthly average Jan.—June 1951 1950 
Coal and lignite (thousand metric tons) eve eid 3,610 3,205 
Grude petroleum) (ki.) 2 3 3. © <6 = 28,070 30,966 27,372 
Gasi(milllonicusme)icne) te) el teu ses ene 146 123.3 95.5 
Electricity (million kw.hr.) . 6. . 6. se ee 4,216f 3,978 3,741 
Pig iron (thousand metric tons). . . . - + + 299.7 260.6 186.1 
Steel ingots and castings (thousand metric tons). 591-5 541.8 403.2 
Refined copper (metric tons) . . -. + +s 8,151 heey Ae) 7,062 
Cement (thousand metric tons)...» . «+ « 568.5 545.6 371.9 
Ammonium sulphate (metric tons). . . - ++ 163,536 139,534 130,830 
IMachine:tools (Units}/ 5 + onenerecneelie: alee 869 761 336 
Motor vehicles and cycles (units) . . . . - - 11,648 8,861 6,265 
Shipsi(gross tons) memi-uesd coun onions oun 47,179 37,499 19,674 
Cotton yarn (metric tons)... 2 we ee 28,917 28,064 19,861 
Cotton fabrics (thousand sq.m.). . . . . + + 157,342 151,832 107,425 
Synthetic fibres and yarns (metric tons) 14,167 14,314 9,613 
Rayon fabrics (thousand sq.m.) . +. + + + 65,326 56,462 42,253 
Re Silo) Mie a 861.417. 906.193 752,501 
Wheat flour (metric tons). . . + 6 + ee 111,460 118,820 140,622 


*January—July. fJanvary—May 


America, 10.7% to South Europe, 8.3% to Africa, 7.9% to Australia and 
Oceania and 5.9% to South America. Foodstuffs accounted for 25%, 
of Japanese imports in r95r and raw materials for 58%; manufactured 
products made up 81% of the exports. Textiles were the leading export 
and textile fibres (cotton and wool) the leading import. 

Traffic on Japanese government railways was as follows in 1951 
(monthly averages): passenger-kilometres, 6,420,705,000; revenue freight 
ton-kilometres, 3,073,340,000. Corresponding monthly averages for Janu- 
ary-April 1952 were 6,083,181,000 and 3,001,967,000, respectively. In 
addition, private railways carried a monthly average of 48,851,000 ton- 
km. of freight in 1951 and 47,352,000 in January-April 1952. In May 
1952 the country had 2,640,573 gross tons of steel vessels of roo tons 
or more, compared with 1,877,742 in May 1951 and 6,094,271 in 1941. 
In 1951 32.7% of Japan’s imports and 27.2% of its exports were carried 
in Japanese vessels. 


Agriculture-—Weather conditions were good in 1952 and the rice crop 
was expected to exceed by about 6% the relatively poor crop of the 
previous year. In 1951, production of staple foods was nearly 10% above 
the 1931-41 average, but population had increased by about 15% since 
1940, and even before World War II Japan produced only about 80% of 
its own food requirements. Food imports since the war accounted for a 
large part of its trade deficit (25% of total imports in 1951). 


Manufacturing and Mining.—TIndustrial activity declined somewhat in 
the last half of 1951 but recovered in the first half of 1952. In June 
1952 the index of industrial activity (1934-36=100) stood at 141.4, 
compared with 137.3 in June 1951. Other June 1952 indexes, on the same 
base, were as follows (June 1951 figures given in parentheses): utilities 
197.2 (185.7), mining 124.7 (119.8), all manufacturing 135.5 (132.4), 
metals 177.7 (169.2), machinery 174.8 (185.0), textiles 69.5 (63.4), 
chemicals 133.7 (132.9), food and tobacco 122.2 (100.1). Nonagricultural 
employment in June 1952 stood at 20,410,000, a gain of 1,060,000 over 
June 1951. In the same period the number of persons reported as totally 
unemployed increased from 340,000 to 420,000. (M. S. F.) 


Java: see INDONESIA. 
Javelin Throws: see TRACK AND FIELD Sports. 
Jazz: see Music. 


Jerusalem The capital of former Palestine, revered as a 
* Holy City by Christians, Moslems and Jews 
alike, Jerusalem was divided by a demarcation line established 
in the Israel-Jordan armistice agreement of April 3, 1949. Pop. 
(1951 est.): Israel-held new city and capital of Israel, 150,000; 
Arab-held old city 30,000. 

The international position of Jerusalem was still indefinite 
during 1952, in the absence of any clear pronouncement by the 
United Nations general assembly. The resolution of the assem- 
bly in 1949 calling for an international trust regime for the 


* 
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city of Jerusalem had not been rescinded. The Israeli govern- 


ment announced in the spring that it intended to move to Jeru-}} 


salem the foreign office of Israel which had hitherto been in 


Hakirya, the suburb of Tel Aviv that was the original seat of | 
all the government offices. In Jan. 1950 most of the ministries}) 


were transferred to Jerusalem; but the foreign office and minis- 
try of defense remained in Hakirya. Israel’s proposal of trans- 


fer provoked a warning from the U.S. state department that}) 


the United States supported the establishment of a special 


international regime in Jerusalem, and that its embassy would] 


remain in Tel Aviv. A similar protest was made by the govern- 
ment of Australia. 
The celebration of the 3,oooth year of Jerusalem, since it 


became the capital of King David’s kingdom, had been fixed for! 


1952. It was to be marked by the opening of the new conven- 


tion centre with an international exhibition illustrating man’sy 
struggle against the desert. But the building was not completed) 
in time, and the celebration was postponed until 1953. On the} 
other hand, an international scientific conference on desert) 


research, which was to have been a part of the celebration, was 


held in Jerusalem in May 1952, as originally proposed. It was} 
the first conference of the kind organized in Israel since thet 


establishment of the state. 


Another important cultural event of the year was the laying} 
of the foundation stone of the new hospital of the Hebrew} 


university of Jerusalem and the Hadassah, Women’s Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, on a site near the formerly Christian 


village of Ein Karim, about 6 mi. from the centre of the Jewish) 


city. 


In August a conference of Jewish doctors from all parts of| 


the world, except the countries of eastern Europe, was held in 
Jerusalem to consider medical problems arising out of the mass 
immigration to Israel. (No. B.) 


Jet Propulsion The year 1952, the rith year of jet prog- 
* ress following the first jet powered flight 

with the British-developed Whittle Wi jet engine, marked the 
advent of turbine engines in the 10,000-lb. thrust category. 
Actually, engines in this power class had been in develop- 
ment, on the drawing board and on the test stand, for some time. 


But in 1952, production models were delivered to the military] 


services for the first time. 

Foremost of the 10,000-lb, engines, and one scheduled for 
wide service use, was the Pratt and Whitney J-57 engine, power 
plant for the U.S. air force’s new intercontinental bomber. the 
Boeing B-52, the prototype model of which made its first flight 
on April 15, 1952. The J-57 was scheduled to power a number of 


developed up to a maximum rating of 15,000 lb. It was this en- 
gine upon which United States jet transport builders were pin- 


ning their hopes for an efficient commercial turbine-powered } 


design. 

There were several other engines in this same power category 
which reached production status during 1952. Allison division 
of General Motors Corp. was turning out quantities of its J-71 
engine, a development of the earlier and much-lower powered 
J-35, which had seen wide service use. The J-71 had the same 
diameter as the J-35, but it was of advanced design and also 
employed an afterburner for augmented power. Power rating 
with the afterburner was 9,750-lb. thrust. 

Similarly, General Electric Co. Aircraft Gas Turbine division 
started production of its J-73 engine, an advanced development 
of the J-47 engine, which was in wide military use during the 
year. While preserving the basic dimensions of the J-47, the 
builders were able to boost the power to 9,200-lb. thrust, aug- 


) 


other new planes, including a new supersonic interceptor, the} 
Convair F-102. Rated at 10,000-lb. thrust, the J-57 would be} 


1 
| 
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jentable to about 12,000 lb. through use of the afterburner. 
_ The entry of Westinghouse Electric Corp. in the 10,000-lb. 
‘ass was the J-40, of which there were several models. The 
4 40-WE-8, rated at about 8,500 lb. was in production late in 
ye year. Just starting in production were two 10,000-lb. ver- 
ons, the J-4o-WE-1o and -12. These ratings were exclusive of 
}.terburner power, which would add another 30 to 40%. 

y The British did not disclose the extent of production of their 
j:w engines, but they had developments in the 10,000-lb. cate- 
yry. The Bristol Olympus was rated officially at 9,750-lb. 
firust but it was likely that, with later modifications, it would 
4: developed up to about 12,000 lb. 

i Information about Russian engines was necessarily sketchy, 
fit the U.S.S.R. was believed to have at least one 10,000-Ib. 
ferust engine in production; power plant for the new model 150 
(>mber designed by I. Baade, a plane which was comparable to 
te USS. air force’s Boeing B-47, the engine was known only as 
We Mikulin turbojet. Also in production was an advanced ver- 
jon of the M-o18 design, believed to be rated at between 
4000- and 10,000-Ib. thrust. 


i. There were a number of production engines in lower power 
jytegories. In the U.S., Allison continued to produce various 
G odels (or “dash” numbers) of its J-35 engine, ranging from 
#~200-lb. thrust “dry” (without afterburner) to more than 8,000 
a.- with afterburner augmentation, and several models of its 
7/33 which ranged in power from 5,000- to 6,250-lb. thrust dry. 
§jaere was also the J-33-A-16, a new navy version of the engine 
daich produced up to 8,500-lb. thrust with an afterburner (the 
@terburner version was known as the J-33-A-29). 

& General Electric had several models of its J-47 in production, 
me most powerful being an afterburner version used in the 
forth American F-86D all-weather fighter and known as the 
447-GE-17. It developed slightly more than 8,ooo-lb. thrust. 
dhe other production models of the J-47 were in the 5,800- to 
4200-lb. thrust category. 

® Pratt & Whitney, in addition to the aforementioned J-57, was 
oducing the J-48, a navy engine officially rated at 6,250-lb. 
#rust. An improved version, the J-48-P-8, developed more than 
4000-lb. 

'§ Westinghouse was turning out the low-powered, but small di- 
neter J-34 engine, the most powerful model of which devel- 
Ded 3,400-lb. thrust. The small diameter, however, permitted 
stalling the J-34 in pairs. J-34 installations were gradually 
sing replaced by the previously described J-qo. 

& Wright Aeronautical had only one production jet engine, the 
200-Ib. thrust J-65, being built for the US. air force. The J-65 
g as a U.S. counterpart of the British Armstrong Siddeley Sap- 
fire. It was slated for eventual development to 8,400-lb., a 
sting which Armstrong Siddeley had already achieved on the 
st stand. First production models were delivered in mid-1952. 
In Canada, A. V. Roe Canada, Ltd. continued to produce its 
‘ooo-lb. thrust Orenda engine. Plans to equip the Orenda with 


@o000-lb. mark. 

) In Great Britain, Rolls Royce was turning out various models 
a: the Avon axial engine in the 7,000- to 8,o00-lb. thrust class 
ad was winding up production of its two centrifugal flow types, 
fie 3,500-lb. thrust Derwent and the Nene, which had been de- 
Geloped up to about 6,000-Ib. Armstrong Siddeley was producing 
Oi500-Ib. thrust versions of its Sapphire and de Havilland En- 
‘ne Co., Ltd. was building the Goblin (3,500-lb.) and the 
ahost (5,500-Ib.). 

i The U.S.S.R.’s major production appeared to be the M-45 
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c =] 
R.A.F. METEOR F.R. 9 jet planes flying straight up during aerial manoeuvres 
over the Suez canal in 1952. The photo was made from a companion meteor 
flying close to the formation 
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Royce Nene and Tay under licence. The French Nene turned out 
about 6,000-lb. thrust, the Tay about 6,500-lb. An important 
engine of French design, the Atar, built by Société Nationale 
d’Etude et de Construction de Moteurs d’Aviation (SNECMA), 
was in wide production for the French Air Force’s Dassault 
Mystere fighter. Various models of the Atar were in the 6,000- 
to 7,000-lb. thrust category and production was planned for an 
afterburner model which would produce 9,000-Ib. thrust. 

While the 10,000-lb. thrust engines were being turned out in 
quantity, development work was under way on a large scale for 
even more powerful engines. In the U.S., General Electric was 
developing an engine designed for 20,000-lb. thrust, the J-53. 
Pratt & Whitney was at work on a 15,000-lb. unit known as the 
J-75 and Wright had the J-67, a U.S. version of the Bristol 
Olympus, designed for 13,000-Ib. Pratt & Whitney and Westing- 
house were also working on advanced developments of their J-57 
and J-4o engines which would be in the 13,000-lb. class. 

Britain had on the test stand the Rolls Royce Conway, a by- 
pass type of engine in which one part of the air stream by- 
passed the compressor and joined the main airflow aft of the 
turbine. It had a thrust rating in the r1,000- to 12,000-lb. cate- 
gory. De Havilland and Rolls Royce were known to be working 
on advanced axial-flow types in the 15,000-lb. range, but they 
had not been identified officially. Bristol also had a new version 
of its Olympus which would be in the 13,000-lb. class. 

The highest-powered French development known was the 
SNECMA Vulcan, a 10,000-lb. thrust engine. 

Turboprop Engines.—Production of turboprops in the U.S. 
was confined to the Allison T-38 and T-40 and the Pratt & Whit- 
ney T-34. The T-38 turned out 2,750 h.p. and the T-40 was a 
coupling of two T-38’s for a 5,500-h.p. rating. The T-34 was 
rated at 5,700 h.p. but later models were expected to turn out 
6,000 h.p. 

Allison was completing development of a new T-56 engine, 
which was an advanced version of the T-38, producing 3,750 h.p. 

Pratt & Whitney and Wright were working on higher powered 
engines. Wright was developing an 11,000-h.p. unit known as the 
T-49 and also had a T-47 of even greater power. Pratt & Whit- 
ney had an engine in the 10,000-h.p. class, the T-48. 

In Britain, Armstrong Siddeley was producing the Mamba 
(1,500 h.p.), the Double Mamba (3,000 h.p.) and the Python 
(4,000 h.p.). Bristol had several versions of its Proteus, basically 
rated at 3,500 h.p. with the Coupled Proteus, two single units 
mounted together, turning out 7,000 h.p. Paralleling the Allison 
procedure in the U.S., Bristol had developed the Proteus 3 up to 
3,800 h.p. and was expected to put a new Coupled Proteus of 
7,600 h.p. in production. Rolls Royce was producing two ver- 
sions of the 1,500-h.p. Dart. D. Napier & Son Ltd. had a 4,000- 
h.p. turboprop called the Eland. De Havilland was reportedly 
developing a high-powered engine in a class with the Pratt & 
Whitney T-48, but no information about it was released. 

The Russians had a 6,500-h.p. turboprop in a new version of 
the TUpolev 4 bomber, the copy of the Boeing B-29. The engine 
was identified as the PTL 022, a propeller version of the M-or2 
turbojet mentioned earlier. The U.S.S.R. had a more powerful 
turboprop, the M-o28, in limited production. A development of 
the German B.M.W. 028, it had a rating of considerably more 
than 8,000 h.p. 

Rocket Engines.—Rocket engines were not in wide produc- 
tion in any of the Western countries, since they were not re- 
garded as practical power plants for operational service aircraft 
because of their limited endurance. They were still in develop- 
ment in both the U.S. and Great Britain, however, for use in 
specialized research aircraft. The outstanding development in 
this engine category was the Curtiss-Wright XLR-25, which was 
finally delivered to the U.S. air force in mid-1952 after years of 


* 


development work. Specified as the power plant for the Bell X-z 
a supersonic research plane expected to attain speeds abov 
2,000 m.p.h., the XLR-25 was the first rocket engine capabl 
of being throttled like a turbojet; in previous rocket engines} 
such as the Reaction Motors 6000C4 which powered the Be 
X-1, first supersonic plane, power was regulated by the numbe 
of cylinders fired. The XLR-25 developed 12,000-lb. thrust i | 
was probably the highest powered rocket engine ever to be inj) 
stalled in a piloted airplane. | 

In Britain, de Havilland was reportedly working on a projec 
similar to the XLR-25, with throttling capabilities, but in ¢ 
lower thrust bracket. The engine was named the Spectre. Arm 
strong Siddeley was continuing development work on its light}, 
weight auxiliary power plant, the Snarler, which weighed onky 
215 lb. and developed 2,000-lb. thrust. Armstrong Siddeley als@ 
had a new project, the Screamer, in the 6,000-lb. class. 

No information on specific rocket engine developments haq) 
leaked through the “iron curtain,” but it came to light that th 
U.S.S.R. was conducting tests with high-speed rocket-poweredq 
fighters. 

Other Types.—Both the U.S. and Great Britain were know 
to be working on large ramjets for guided missiles. A ramjet 1 
an engine which compresses the air by the impact of the air or 
the inlet moving at very high speed (“ram”) rather than by 
compressor installation such as the turbojet employs. Small, low 
powered ramjets and pulsejets (a ramjet with an intermittent 07) 
pulsing thrust rather than continuous power) were in limited) 
production for use on helicopters. 


| 


. 
| 
| 


Considerable progress was made on development of nuclea 
power plants for aircraft during the year, and the projec 
reached the point where the U.S. air force awarded contracts te 
two companies for development of an airframe to carry the firs} 
nuclear engine. There were two parallel developments in this 
field, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. and General Electric 
Co. working on one airframe-engine combination while Boein 
Airplane Co. and Pratt & Whitney were working on another} 
(See also Aviation, CiviL; AvIATION, MiILiTary; MuNzITIONS 
oF War.) (J. J. Hx 


) 


Jewels: see D1amonps; Gem STONES. 
Jewish Religious Life: see Jupatsm; Reticious Epuca. 
TION. 

Jewish Welfare Board, National: see Socretirs and 
AssociATIons, U.S. 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation: sec 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


Johnson, Edwin Carl por on yon se ee eal 

’ born on Jan. 1 at Scandia, Kani) 
As a boy he moved with his parents to Nebraska, and was gradu4 
ated from the Lincoln, Neb., high school in 1903. He worked ag 
a railroad section hand, telegrapher and train dispatcher, and ir} 
1909 he moved to Colorado, where he homesteaded on govern 
ment land. He was elected to the Colorado state legislature fom 
four terms (1923-31), was lieutenant governor of the state fro | 
1931 to 1933 and governor for two terms (1933-37). In 1936 hal 
was elected Democratic senator from Colorado and was rl 
elected in 1942 and again in 1948 for the term 1949-55. Ha 
broke with the New Deal over the issue of Pres. Franklin pI 
Roosevelt’s attempt to “pack” the U.S. supreme court in 1939 
Johnson opposed Roosevelt’s nomination for a third term ané 
suggested the founding of a third party opposed to U.S. involve. ! 
ment in World War II. Later, however, he supported U.S. entr 
into the United Nations and recommended that the U.S. spend 
“billions of dollars” on the Point Four program of technical and 
financial aid to foreign countries. In 1952 Sen. Johnson was cam 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF—JUDAISM 


| paign manager for Sen. Richard B. Russell of Georgia in the lat- 
i ter’s unsuccessful bid for the Democratic presidential nomina- 
( tion. 


» Joint Chiefs of Staff: see GoveRNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND 
) BurEAus, U.S. 


Jordan An independent Arab kingdom, Jordan is bounded 
* west by Israel, north by Syria, east by Iraq and 
isoutheast and south by Saudi Arabia. Area (including Arab 
ip Palestine): about 37,100 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 est.): 1,320,000. 
jeCapital: Amman (pop., 1951 est., 170,000). Language: mainly 
»: Arabic. Religion: Moslem (chiefly Sunni); Christian about 8% 
a (chiefly Arab-speaking Greek Orthodox). Kings in 1952: Talal I 
sand (from Aug. 11) Hussein I; prime minister, Tewfik Abu- 
« Huda. 
4 History.—King Talal and Queen Zeine left Amman on a visit 
_ to Europe on Jan. 10, 1952. They returned on Feb. 5; but on 
6)May 18 they again left for France and a council of regency con- 
j/sisting of the prime minister, the president of the senate and 
@the president of the chamber of deputies assumed constitu- 
a tional powers. On June 1, the regency council and the cabinet 
“heard a report from the prime minister and the defense minister 
® (Suleiman Tukan) who had had discussions in France with the 
pking. After a secret session of parliament, the government an- 
jimounced that a new regency council consisting of Ibrahim 
2tHashem, Suleiman Tukan (who had resigned from the govern- 
ag ment) and Abdurrahman Rusheidat would act for the king be- 
4) cause of his deteriorating health. Before reaching this decision, 
‘4the government had rejected a suggestion from the emir Abduli- 
tlah, the regent of Iraq, that a senior representative of the 
2) Hashemite royal house should preside over the regency council. 
a9 Meanwhile, King Talal had informed the cabinet that he ap- 
/@proved the government’s actions and that he was on his way 
Back to Amman. He arrived on July 3 and placed himself unre- 
y+ servedly at the disposal of his government. On Aug. 11 the gov- 
jernment declared the termination of King Talal’s reign because 
1\ of his mental state, and the accession, in his place, of Crown 
a) Prince Hussein as king. The council of regency was reappointed 
8| to act until the new king’s coming of age on May 2, 1953. On 
siAug. 25 King Hussein arrived in Jordan. On Sept. 8 he left it 
‘again for Great Britain to enter the Royal Military college on 
ila four months’ course of training. Talal had in the meantime 
i} retired to Egypt for treatment. 
QO On Feb. 16 the, Jordan government signed the Arab league’s 
Security and Economic Aid pact which came into force on Aug. 
| 23, having also been ratified by Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Saudi 
‘)Arabia. On April 13 an official Spanish mission visited Amman. 
1) Throughout the year further sporadic frontier affrays per- 
i sisted along the Jordan-Israel border and on May 29 the prime 
minister denied reports that Jordan would reach a settlement 
“with Israel involving the cession of any Jordanian territory. 
7 During the summer, plans were announced for the Yarmuk 
S\river scheme, to be financed by the U.N. Relief and Works 
“agency. The upper waters of the river would be canalized over 
van 800-ft. waterfall through a power station and would continue 
» in an irrigation canal the whole length of the Jordan valley 
“down to the Dead sea, where another power station would be 
fi built. The Syrian government’s consent to the scheme had been 
+) secured. The scheme, which would take three years to complete, 
i would bring 180,000 ac. under cultivation in the Jordan valley. 
Other projects included the exploitation of the potash re- 
sources of the Dead sea under Jordanian management with gov- 
‘ernment assistance; the mining of phosphates in east Jordan 
5} under an Italian concession and of barytes near Aqaba under 
a British concession; and the construction by the government 
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of a road from Amman to the port of Aqaba on the Red sea out 
of funds provided by a British loan which was negotiated in 
the spring of the year. 

On Aug. 4 the government abolished the titles of “bey” and 
“pasha” hitherto conferred as a token of favour by the royal 
house. 


Jordan became the 54th member of the International Mon- 
etary fund on Aug. 29. (O. M. T.) 


Rete oib-uo ernment schools (1950) 328, pupils 56,625, teachers 
1,462. 

Finance and Banking.— Budget (1949-50) balanced at 3,400,000 dinars; 
(1950-51 est.) revenue 3,300,000 dinars, expenditure 3,800,000 dinars. 
Monetary unit: Jordan dinar at par with the pound sterling and with an 
exchange rate of 0.357 dinars to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1950) Imports 10,767,000 dinars; exports, including 
re-exports, 1,982,000 dinars. Export figures include bullion (silver coins 
exported to the U.K. amounting to 409,650 dinars in 1950). Main sources 
of imports (1950): U.K. 26.1%; Syria and Lebanon 12.3%; Italy 
8.7%; Iran 8.0%. Main destinations of exports (excluding bullion): 
Syria 95.3%; Egypt 2.1%. Main imports: textiles 11.3%; sugar 6.9%; 
building materials 5.9%; motor vehicles and spare parts 3.5%. Main 
exports (excluding bullion): cereals 29.3%; raw wool 14.1%; vegetables 
13.6%; olive oil 9.9%; fruits 7.8%. 

Transport and Communications.—All-weather roads, 1950 (east of Jordan 
river only): 395 mi. Licensed motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 2,150, 
commercial vehicles 1,800. Railways (1950): 280 mi. There were two air 
transport companies, Arab Airways association and Air Jordan. Miles 
scheduled per week by Arab Airways association (1950): 5,268. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1950): wheat 106,000; barley 
41,000; millet 14,000; lentils 8,100; kersennah 8,200; tobacco 200; dry 
beans (1949) 2,000. Livestock (1949): goats 332,000; sheep 113,000; 


horses 3,000; asses 26,000; cattle 64,000; mules 2,000; camels 4,000. 
J d 2 During 1952 the stream of immigration to Israel 

IH alsm. narrowed still further, to a rate of from 2,000 
to 3,000 per month. To the decimated Jewish communities of 


Europe the retarding process of emigration was not devoid of 
some benefit. When men deem their residence in a country to be 


LIFTING OF THE TORAH in a synagogue on the island of Djerba off the south 
coast of Tunisia. Religious custom remained almost unchanged from biblical 
times in the ancient Jewish colony but its younger members were rapidly 
migrating to Israel in 1952 
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temporary, their concern over the effectiveness of its religious, 
cultural and social institutions is bound to be weak. 

The hope of a revitalized Jewish life in the U.S.S.R. and its 
satellites was more than dim. This was a result not only of the 
Communists’ subtle but effective policy of religious and cul- 
tural suppression, but also of their program of transplanting 
Soviet subjects, especially when suspicion of counterrevolu- 
tionary activity could be levelled against such subjects. 

Jewish life in the United States conformed to its set pattern. 
The American Jewish committee and the B’nai B’rith withdrew 
their delegates from the sessions of the annual conference of 
the National Community Relations Advisory council because 
of their unwillingness to adopt the recommendations of the 
MaclIver report, which specified where and how duplication 
could be eliminated and Jewish activity be more integrated. 

An event pregnant with promise was the indemnity agree- 
ment arrived at by the representatives of the Israeli state, the 
various international Jewish organizations and the west German 
government. The foreign minister of Israel, Moshe Sharett, 
characterized it as “unique in the annals of international rela- 
tions” because the overture was voluntarily made by the Bonn 
regime when the bundestag, in the previous year, approved a 
resolution stating that the “unspeakable crimes” of the nazis 
against the Jews “impose upon the German people the obliga- 
tion to make moral and material amends.” The agreement stipu- 
lated that $715,000,000 was to be paid in goods to Israel during 
a period of 14 years, as part of the cost which it assumed in 
transporting and settling the surviving victims of the nazi re- 
gime. The 22 Jewish organizations were to receive $107,000,000 
as a token payment of the wealth which was still in the posses- 
sion of Germans, because the former owners had been killed 
and had left no heirs. 

These agreements of the delegations of west Germany and 
Israel were yet to be approved by the parliaments of their re- 
spective states. Vehement protests against the settlement came 
from the Arab nations. Their arguments were that since a state 
of war between them and Israel still formally existed, the above 
restitution constituted an unfriendly act. 

Notwithstanding this hostile attitude, the Israeli government 
made an agreement with the United Nations Palestine Con- 
ciliation commission to pay Arab refugees an initial £1,000,- 
000 ($2,800,000) out of ac- 
counts frozen in Israel. This 
step was not conditioned by any 
similar act on the part of any 
Arab nation which had frozen 
and confiscated the property of 
Jewish subjects who were forced 
to take up residence in Israel. 
(See also RELIGIous Epuca- 
TION.) (B27) 


Jugoslavia: see Yucos.avia. 


© (Louise EMMA 
Juliana MARIE WILHEL- 
MINA OF ORANGE-NASSAU) 
(1909- ), queen of the 
Netherlands, was born at The 
Hague, April 30, the daughter 
of Queen Wilhelmina and 
Prince Consort Henry. On Jan. 
7, 1937, she married Prince 
Bernhard zu Lippe-Biesterfeld 
(b. 1911). Four children, all 
daughters, were born of this 
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marriage: Princess Beatrix Wilhelmina Armgard (b. 1938) 
Princess Irene Emma Elizabeth (b. 1939), Princess Margriet 
Francisca (b. 1943) and Princess Maria Christina (b. 1947) 


After the German occupation of the Netherlands, Princess Juli4) 


ana went to Canada, and from Sept. 1944 stayed with he 
mother in England. After the liberation Princess Juliana re 
turned to the Netherlands and lived at Soestdijk. On Sept. 6, 
1948, two days after the abdication of her mother, she was 
enthroned as queen of the Netherlands at the historic Nieuwe 
Kerk of Amsterdam. In 1950 Queen Juliana, accompanied b 
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Prince Bernhard, paid official state visits to Paris and London 


She attended the funeral of George VI on Feb. 14, 1952. 

In April she paid an official visit to the United States and 0 
April 3 addressed congress. On April 21 she arrived in Ottawa, 
Canada, on an informal visit as the guest of governor general 
Vincent Massey. 


Jumping: see TRACK AND FIELD Sports. 
Junior Colleges: sce UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


Justice, U.S. Department of: sce GovERNMENT DEPART 


MENTS AND BUREAUS, U.S. 


Progress in understanding and 


Juvenile Delinquency. treating juvenile delinquency de-+ 


' 


| 


it 


pends on joint participation of governmental and citizen agen-+ 
cies, representing law, medicine, psychology, education, socialj 


work, parenthood and religion. Throughout the U.S., civic groups} 
during the year 1952 held public forums on this question. On@ 

| 
difficulty was lack of accurate knowledge as to the extent off) 


the problem. 
Juvenile delinquency is a legal term to denote an offense 


committed by a minor within the age limit set up by state legis-+}) 
lature or the federal government. The standard juvenile court} 


law states that the offense shall not be considered a crime and 
that the ‘“‘care, custody and discipline shall be that which should 


have been given by the parents.” The court is to act on the 


principle of parens patriae. Within the various states this pro- 
tection is given from age 16 to 21 as the upper limit, the aver-+ 
age age being 18. It is 16 in New York and New Jersey, 17 


“GAMBLERS” at the Institute for the Scientific Treatment of Juvenile De4 
linquency in London where boys were encouraged even in their most violent 
games so that staff members could get clues to some of the reasons for thei 
petty crimes 


| n Massachusetts, and 21 in California, Arkansas and Arizona. 
) One hundred and sixty-four juvenile courts report annually 
to the federal children’s bureau, furnishing the only source of 
i: reliable statistical information as to the extent of juvenile de- 
iH linquency. About one-third of the nation’s courts do not report. 
© Local police systems also handle juvenile delinquents. Their 
6 methods of reporting are not uniform. Thus there is no accurate 
® census. From the information available it appeared that serious 
31 offenses among children under 16 had decreased approximately 
) 10% since 1947. Los Angeles, New York city and New Orleans 
) reported sharp increases of minors between 16 and 18 taken 
)| into custody for examination on suspicion of drug addiction. 
i With the exception of Chicago, the trend was downward. This 
2/ was particularly noted in the New England states and in Vir- 
‘@ ginia and Wisconsin. 

1 Boys continued to furnish the majority of delinquents. Tak- 
ing the country as a whole, girls represented less than 11% of 
§ the commitments to correction institutions. Boys led in offenses 
) involving theft and violences. Girls led in sex offenses. 

! The importance of preventive work is recognized in many 
i states by the establishment of clinics where children with emo- 
# tional and social difficulties receive physical and mental diag- 
@ nosis and treatment. Some state universities and departments 
jof mental health maintain child welfare centres. 

During 1952 an increasing number of juvenile courts were 


f state wards under a co-educational family life plan. The chil- 
9 dren received expert medical, psychological and social case- 


‘was arousing citizen responsibility. (M. V. W.) 


| Kansas was admitted to the union as the 34th state 
§ Kansas. on Jan. 29, 1861. It is frequently called the “Sun- 
1 flower state.” The total area is 82,276 sq.mi. of which 82,108 
1) sq.mi. are land. Kansas is located in the geographical centre 
"| of the continental United States and is the geodetic centre of 
5 the North American continent from which all geodetic surveys 
4 are made. 
| The 1952 population as reported by the Kansas state board 
/| of agriculture was 1,980,073, the highest ever recorded in the 
# state. The 1950 census showed a population of 1,905,229. The 
population was about equally divided between urban and rural. 
Capital, Topeka, pop. 93,637 (1952). The two largest cities in 
1952 were Wichita, 211,796, and Kansas City, 126,947. 
History.—The principal state officials in 1952 were: Edward 
F. Arn, governor; Fred Hall, lieutenant governor; Paul R. 
Shanhan, secretary of state; George Robb, auditor; Adel 
Throckmorton, superintendent of public instruction; Frank Sul- 
livan, insurance commissioner; Harold R. Fatzer, attorney gen- 
eral; Ferdinand Voiland, state printer; Richard Fadely, treas- 
urer. The 1951 legislature authorized the governor to appoint a 
director for the newly created commission, division of admin- 
istration. Arnold Jones became the director of this department, 
which has the purpose of reorganizing the fiscal affairs of the 
state. In the primary election held in Aug. 1952 all of the 
incumbent state officers were renominated. 


Education.—As of Sept. 30, 1952, there were 2,270 one-teacher schools 
in Kansas, with an enrolment of 25,332. The enrolment (1951-52) in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, including kindergarten, was 254,483 
(85,085 in secondary schools). There were 17,985 teachers and adminis- 
trators employed in the state system. The combined enrolment of the four 
state colleges and one university was 15,281. 

The populations of other state institutions were as follows: school for 
the blind 95; school for the deaf 268; Kansas Technical institute (Negro) 


150. 
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Table !.—Principal Crops of Kansas 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Wheat, bu... « - . 6 2 so sw « « 308,676,000 126,113,000 197,949,000 
(CECT HILEE GG) by Geranin hes + «++ + 57,960,000 58,296,000 71,894,000 
Sorghum grain, bu.. . 2 2... eee) )=616,926,000 57,310,000 25,109,000 
Oats, bu. s «6 6:0 wm os os ee 9 1'9,646:000) © 114.946: 000N 3 128117,000 
Barley, bus)... 02 vel.1e sev ve. 0) “e; a) oie one 2,254,000 1,547,000 10,580,000 
SoybeansibuN. Soca fs Gia ie eae 7,500,000 5,814,000 2,782,000 
Halysitonsit ie yer: tee ee ohio eh seer ; 2,374,000 3,467,000 2,932,000 
Potatgessibuse i: tol to's, corel cucemecl Mtntcmen 280,000 368,000 1,620,000 
Diab Uae De gic.) eee 180,000 432,000 417,000 
Grapes, WOns hs. es es wa ee ee 900 1,300 1,860 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
The populations of the state’s welfare institutions in 1952 were as follows: 
hospitals for epileptics 658; state training school 1,400; hospitals for 
tuberculars 400; orphans and receiving home 179; industrial school for 
girls 81; industrial school for boys 132; industrial farm for women 55; 
hospitals for insane 4,769; state penitentiary 1,480; reformatory for 
boys 412. 

The 1951 legislature appropriated approximately $21,263,000 for public 
welfare institutions and correctional institutions. Public expenditures of 
all types in 1951-52 (calendar year) totalled $33,846,756.10, including 
old-age assistance $22,977,719.89; needy blind $396,003.25; dependent 
children $4,497,498.92. There were 48,940 persons receiving public welfare 
assistance in 1951. 


Communications.—As of June 30, 1952, the total length of primary and 
secondary roads in the state was 133,197 mi. The state maintained 9,425.5 
mi. of rural and 519.2 mi. of urban highways, the remainder being con- 
trolled by their respective municipalities. The total highway expense for 
1951 was $33,379,527-19 (not including expense for county roads). As of 
Aug. I, 1952, the state highway commission had contracted for 1,758 
miles of construction type work on the primary and secondary highway 
systems of Kansas at a cost of $22,963,394. The bridges contracted on 
the two systems during this period totalled 121 at a cost of $3,356,376. 
Kansas had 8,415 mi. of railroads. There were 73 privately owned and 
1 Civil Aviation administration airports. 


Banking and Finance.—The budget for the biennium 1952 and 1953 
totalled $67,167,483, an increase of $7,124,677 over the previous budget 
of 1950 and 1951. Sales tax (2%) collected for the fiscal year 1952 
totalled $46,672,289. The income tax for 1952 totalled $14,848,862. The 
bonded indebtedness (soldier’s bonus) totalled $2,250,000 as of June 30, 
1952. There were 174 national banks, 435 state banks and 3 trust com- 
panies. Of the state banks, 297 were insured under the provisions of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance corporation. The deposits in the national banks 
and insured state banks totalled $1,650,631,104.32 as of June 30, 1952. 


Agriculture-—An all-time record wheat crop of 309,000,000 bushels 
highlighted the 1952 Kansas crop season. The dry summer that favoured 
maturity and harvesting of the wheat crop was detrimental to production 
of corn, sorghums, hay and other crops, with production of most grain 
and forage crops falling below average. Even though hampered by a dry 
growing season, production of soybeans was also a record, because of the 
greatly expanded acreage grown. Production of livesteck and livestock 
products during the year continued at a high level. Inventory numbers on 
Jan. 1, 1952, of most species of livestock and poultry were above a year 
earlier, with cattle numbers reaching a record high of 4,341,000 head. 

Cash receipts from farming marketings of Kansas agricultural products 
for the first six months of 1952 were 9% higher than during the corre- 
sponding period in 1951. Increased marketings of wheat more than offset 
lower prices of livestock and livestock products. 


Manufacturing.—In 1951 there were nearly 3,000 manufacturing and 
processing plants engaged in the production of more than 1,000 items. The 
total value added by the manufacturer was approximately $500,000,000. 

(Ep, F. A.) 

Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in Kansas in 1949 and 1950, listing all items whose 
value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. Kansas 
ranks ninth among the states in the value of mineral output, with 3.11% 
of the U.S. total. 


Table !l_—Mineral Production of Kansas 


(Short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Cement (bbl.) . . . . - 8,759,000 $19,400,000 7,641,000 $16,880,000 
GONG ao ao G co 65 352,000 321,000 302,000 260,000 
Coal Gm oop o 2,125,000 8,234,000 2,031,000 7,968,000 
[il 6 @ oko Da 9,000 2,561,000 10,000 3,088,000 
Natural gas (000 cu.ft.) . 364,024,000 24,026,000 294,078,000 15,910,000 
Natural gasoline (bbl.) . 2,572,000 6,146,000 1,880,000 4,772,000 
Petroleum (bbI.) . . . . 107,586,000 276,500,000 101,868,000 262,820,000 
Petroleum gases (bbl.). . 1,115,000 1,487,000 768,000 1,164,000 
Scltiteoesncisytel wor ratte 846,000 5,915,000 832,000 5,218,000 
Sand and gravel .. « 9,781,000 6,782,000 6,187,000 3,328,000 
Stone mest stk ot ciitetiente us 7,630,000 8,920,000 5,978,000 7,952,000 
TAR oo oop eo. Oo 0.0 27,000 7,718,000 29,000 7,300,000 
Other minerals. . . = - Orit 604,000 eee 502,000 
ikehfel| ay OMreO tow os o $368,614,000 $337,162,000 
(18902- Vy lhe 


Kashani, Abul-Kasim Hossaini rian potitician, was 


educated at Karbala, the sacred shrine of the Shiite Moslems 
in modern Iraq, where he lived for several years as a theologian. 
After being expelled from Iraq by the government for his politi- 


s)) 
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cal activities in 1922, he returned to Iran to continue his 
religious career. In 1943 he came to prominence during the Al- 
lied occupation of Iran, as a leading supporter of the pro- 
German fifth column, in collusion with the grand mufti of Jeru- 
salem and Rashid Ali of Iraq. He was interned by the British 
occupation forces from June 1944 to Aug. 1945. When an at- 
tempt to assassinate the shah failed in Feb. 1949 he was once 
more arrested, but allowed to go into exile in Syria, whence he 
returned to Tehran in June 1950. In December he published a 
manifesto demanding the nationalization of Iranian oil, and 
thereafter he was closely associated with Mohammed Mossadegh 
in the campaign for evicting the Anglo-Iranian Oil company. 
Kashani was elected a deputy for the National Front to the 
majlis in Jan. 1952, and president of the majlis in the following 
August. 


Kashmir: see Inp1A; UniTED NaTIONs. 


K f F (1903- ), U.S. senator, was born on 
e allver, Stes July 26 in Madisonville, Tenn. He at- 
tended the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, and Yale law 
school, practised law in Chattanooga and in 1939 was appointed 
state commissioner of finance and taxation. In May of that year 
he was elected to fill out an unexpired term in the U.S. con- 
gress, left vacant by a death, and he eventually served five 
terms in the house of representatives, where he was increasingly 
concerned with modernizing the machinery of government. In 
1948 he was elected to the US. senate. 

Kefauver gained unusual attention during 1951 as chairman 
of the U.S. senate crime investigation committee, whose tele- 
vised hearings attracted huge metropolitan audiences. The com- 
mittee’s reports gave detailed evidence of political-criminal alli- 
ances reaching into city, state and federal offices; described 
gambling as a $20,000,000,000-a-year industry; urged laws to 
curb rackets; and asked for a permanent nonpartisan commis- 
sion to police the crime-corruption situation. Senator Kefauver 
himself, however, indicated a desire to turn from this investiga- 


= 
phate ay (AS 
Ady Ree see tae ts 


sss ars Ss oa is 
“THE LONE RANGER,” a 1952 cartoon by Fitzpatrick of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch 


+ 


tion to devote more attention to foreign affairs. 

Kefauver was a prominent candidate for the Democratic presy 
idential nomination in 1952, waging a hard campaign in a 
parts of the country and leading all other candidates in th 
number of delegates pledged to him in primary elections. He 
also led on the first and second ballots at the Chicago convem 
tion in July, but was unable thereafter to halt the stamped@ 
of delegates to Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois. 


i 


Kellogg Foundation: see Societies AND AssociATions, U.S 


1904— ), U.S. diplomat, wag 

Kennan, George Frost yosn ‘on veh. x0 at Milwaukee! 
Wis. He attended Princeton university, entered the U.S. con 
sular service and served in a number of European cities. Aftey 
the U.S. established diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. i 
1933, Kennan was sent to Moscow. There, during several years 
of residence broken by periodic appointments to other posts 
he acquired a thorough knowledge of the Russian language, and 
the history, current political trends and diplomatic policies o 
the U.S.S.R. The U.S. policy of “containment of communism,’ 
first stated publicly in an article appearing in Foreign Affairs 
in July 1947 and signed simply “X” was credited to him. A 
that time Kennan (shortly nicknamed “Mr. X” by the U.S 
press) was chief of the new long-range planning staff of the U.S# 
department of state. In 1950 he left the state department td} 
join the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton university] 
and later was appointed head of the Ford foundation’s Fast 
European fund. 
Late in 1951 he accepted appointment as ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R. to succeed Adm. Alan G. Kirk. The White House an 
nounced on Dec. 26 that Moscow had approved this appoint 
ment, but on the same day Pravda published a violent attack 9 
Kennan for his anticommunism. He presented his credentials at} 
the Kremlin on May 14. In July 1952 he issued a strong pro4 
test to the soviet foreign office against what he termed the 
U.S.S.R.’s “Hate America” propaganda. On Oct. 3, 1952, the 
Kremlin demanded Kennan’s recall, charging that he had made 
“slanderous attacks” on the U.S.S.R. 


' 


Kentucky An east south-central state of the United States,} 
* admitted to the union on June 1, 1792, Kentuck 
is popularly called the “Blue Grass state.” Area: 40,395 sq.mi., 
of which 531 sq.mi. are water. The population by the 1950 offi- 
cial census was 2,944,806, a gain of 3.5% in a decade. The# 
foreign-born population was 16,068, of whom 11,022 were in the} 
cities. The capital, Frankfort, had a population of 11,916. The 
three largest cities were: Louisville (369,129), Covington (64,- 
452), Lexington (55,534). 

History.—The legislature, which adjourned March 21, 1952, 
enacted some notable laws, especially in social welfare and edu- 
cation. It removed mental hospitals from the department of 
welfare and placed them under a new department of mental 
health. It created a youth authority for the individual study off 
each child who becomes a ward of the state with the idea off 
making him an asset to the state. It provided that people | 
pected of mental sickness be taken to hospitals rather than jails, 
when arrested. It required the segregation of sex cases in state 
hospitals. It enacted a hospital-licensing bill and required ap- 
proval of the state board of health for operation of hospitals. It 
strengthened the laws allowing inspection of relief rolls by 
county advisory committees with the idea of eliminating cheat- 
ers with as little publicity as possible. It provided for the revo- 
cation of a liquor dealer’s licence if gambling on the licensed 
grounds was proved. It also made bribing an athlete or taking a} 
bribe to affect an athletic contest a felony. 


KENYA—KIMPTON, LAWRENCE ALPHEUS 


‘The state officers in 1952 were: governor, Lawrence W. 
etherby; lieutenant governor, Emerson Beauchamp; secretary 
state, Charles K. O’Connell; auditor, T. Herbert Tinsley: at- 
ney general, J. D. Buckman; treasurer, Pearl Frances Run- 
a5 superintendent of public instruction, Wendell P. Butler; 
mmissioner of agriculture, Ben S. Adams; and clerk, court of 
mpeals, Acree Austin. 


:ducation.—Public schools in 1951-52 numbered 4.349 elementary 
é ools, I13 high schools and 416 combined elementary and high schools. 
q tal public-school pupils, grades 1-12, numbered 562,133, and full-time 
»chers, exclusive of principals, supervisors, helping teachers, etc., num- 
ij ed 18,188. The state per capita fund was $26,212,500, and the equaliza- 
ta fund was $5,573,000. : 
labocial Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
‘agemployment insurance paid for the r952 fiscal year amounted to $12,- 
@\(,673, or an average of $17.23 for 723,747 weeks. Old-age assistance 
sat to an average of 64,972 persons monthly for a yearly total of $22,- 
)3,118. Aid to dependent children amounted to $10,615,611 for an aver- 
(®: monthly number of 21,156 families or 55,063 children. Aid to the 
sad amounted to $950,837 for a monthly average of 2,520 recipients. 
ae population of the correctional institutions on Aug. 31, 1952, was: 
sl drmatory, 1,908; penitentiary, 984; women’s prison, 68; houses of 
‘form: boys, 327; girls, 95. As of Sept. 30, 1952, Kentucky had 82 dry 
sjinties, 27 wet counties and 11 split counties (one or more wet precincts 
dry counties). 


4/communication.—As of June 30, 1952, the Kentucky department of high- 
ys had under maintenance 15,389 mi. of road. Two public toll bridges 
i four private toll bridges over the Ohio river then served traffic. Road 
‘d receipts for the fiscal year amounted to $60,882,415.68; expenditures 
Jjounted to $66,044,719.15. The state had 820,339 registered automo- 
“es and motor vehicles for the calendar year 1951. Miles of railroad 
counted to 3,860.42 of first main track in 1950. Aeroplanes carried 834,- 
Ht passengers in 1951. In July 1952 Kentucky had 29 cities with 42 
io stations and 178 newspapers, of which 30 were dailies. Telephones 
service in 1951 numbered 487,822. 

Agriculture.—In 1950 percentage receipts from Kentucky farm market- 
‘s were: tobacco, 35; cattle and calves, 23; dairy products, 11; hogs, 
* eggs and chickens, 6; corn, 4; sheep and wool, 2. 


4 
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Table |.—Principal Crops of Kentucky 


Indicated Average 

1952 1951 1941-50 
SOP o aise piiiet cs eRe. a uel is 61,741,000 80,662,000 77,241,000 
Bempet, bUs. 0 6 se ws 8 4,540,000 3,568,000 5,173,000 
its, bu. . on Cee CDG 2,626,000 2,136,000 2,103,000 
BREED Uris) omnis Pelispevic 6 cs 1,512,000 1,192,000 1,842,000 
fibeans (for beans), bu. . . . - 1,564,000 2,470,000 1,502,000 
@ahay,tons . . +... s+ es 2,100,000 2,277,000 2,328,000 
Bacco, all types, Ib. . . - - 452,162,000 460,370,000 397,950,000 
SECIS RDO: fs Met ete) it sce 1,596,000 1,960,000 3,265,000 
Batoes, sweet, bu. « « . 2 «. 336,000 462,000 1,141,000 
9 oles, commercial crop, bu. 336,000 376,000 317,000 
Mmiches, bu... 2 ss se ee 497,000 72,000 572,000 
TEED Us, io Boe: 50) © ems 92,000 56,000 128,000 


‘shource: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


3anking and Finance.—On June 30, 1952, there were 92 national banks 
Kentucky with total assets of $709,893,000 and 290 state banks and 


jilicated a total tax revenue for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, of 
1,267,458 for the general fund and $56,000,780.27 for nontax receipts. 
‘ir the general fund, income taxes contributed about $18,112,468, corpo- 
ion income taxes $10,853,451 and cigarette taxes $5,533,348. Five 
‘ier taxes—distilled spirits consumption, distilled spirits production, 
Jigible personal property, foreign life and fire insurance premiums, and 
‘lity gross receipts—in descending order contributed from $3,455,468 to 
044,852 each. Intangible personal property and inheritance taxes in 
Jaost equal amounts yielded a total of $4,920,993. The estimated expendi- 
Ses exclusive of roads for 1951-52 were: welfare, $67,205,637; educa- 
fn, $51,164,913; general government, $17,253,775; and agriculture and 
‘iservation, $3,712,354. 

iManufactures.—In 1951, 55 new plants, employing 27,934 labourers at 
estimated additional annual pay roll of $83,802,000, contributed a 
hint value of $1,054,809,400. The value of nondurable sales in 1951 was 
‘out $1,893,000,000. The ranking was food ($847,000,000), tobacco, 
Jemicals, apparel, petroleum and coal, printing, textiles and leather 
334,000,000). Durables had a sales value of approximately $972,000,000, 
2 ranking being: machinery ($239,000,000), primary metals, fabricated 


Table Il.—Mineral Production of Kentucky 


(Short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
MNEs) oc se) 6 ee ee 661,000 $ 3,553,000 571,000 $ 2,903,000 
Bees ee ee ee) 678,496,000 393,637,000 62,583,000 315,472,000 
BETS 5) “one e! 8 > 5p. 80,000 2,555,000 63,000 2,018,000 
Br Pies (000 cv.) |. 73,613,000 Ws 405 000 WEUEST Coon 9.88 000 

tural gas (000 cv. ft.) . . 73,613, : ‘| 851, 888, 
Bea ae (bbI))\2. 244,000 687,000 202,000 595,000 
Htroleum (bbl.). . . . - + 10,381,000 28,650,000 8,803,000 24,300,000 
létroleum gases (bbl.) . . . 1,535,000 1,658,000 1,419,000 1,591,000 
nd and gravel ..- +. + 2,383,000 2,263,000 2,376,000 2,169,000 
NEE 6 b:0. co: 0 40 00 a 7,417,000 8,866,000 7,100,000 8,586,000 
i aa Are int the 1,000 207,000 1,000 231,000 
her minerals . . - - « « wee 3,437,000 AsO 4,475,000 
Beer ks $459,956,000 $372,229,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
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metals, lumber, furniture, electrical machinery, transportation equipment, 
stone, clay and glass combined and instruments ($12,000,000). 


Commerce.—Kentucky’s retail trade in 1951 employed an estimated go,- 
300 workers and had sales amounting to $2,1 56,000,000. The wholesale 
trade employed only 28,100 workers but had sales amounting to an esti- 
mated $2,206,000,000. (CW. W. Js.) 


Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in Kentucky in 1949 and 1950, listing all items 
with value exceeding $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 
Kentucky ranks second among the states in the production of fluorspar 
and third in coal, and stands eighth in value of output, with 3.88% of 
the U.S. total. 


Kenya: see Brivis East AFRIca, 
(1896- ), U.S. secretary of the navy, 


Kimball, Dan A. was born on March 1 in St. Louis, Mo. 


He served as a pilot in World War I and in 1920 went to Cali- 
fornia where he joined the General Tire and Rubber company. 
He supervised that company’s contracts for such aviation aux- 
iliary material as life rafts and essentials in the field of rocket 
and jet propulsion. In 1942 he was made director of the Aero- 
jet Engineering corporation at Azusa, Calif., a General Tire sub- 
sidiary, and was placed in charge of the development program. 

He was named assistant secretary of the navy for air on Feb. 
II, 1949, a few months later became undersecretary, and on 
June 28, 1951, Pres. Harry S. Truman nominated him to be sec- 
retary of the navy. 

Kimball made an inspection tour of U.S. defense bases in the 
far east during the spring of 1952, declaring after a visit to For- 
mosa that he would welcome a Chinese Nationalist invasion of 
the mainland and that the U.S. navy would annihilate any at- 
tempt by the Chinese communists to attack Formosa. The U.S. 
state department, however, denied any official sanction of the 
invasion of mainland China. 


. (1910- ), chancel- 
Kimpton, Lawrence Alpheus lorsot “Lhe University 
of Chicago and sixth of its chief executives, was elected on 
April 12, 1951, and formally inaugurated on Oct. 18, 1951. 

Born on Oct. 7, in Kansas City, Mo., he attended public 
schools there, graduated from Stanford university, Stanford, 
Calif., in 1931, and took his Ph.D. degree at Cornell university, 
Ithaca, N.Y., in 1935. That year he was appointed a teacher at 
Deep Springs school, and in 1936 was named dean and director. 
In the autumn of 1942, Kimpton became dean of the college of 
liberal arts and professor of mathematics and philosophy at 
the University of Kansas City. He joined the Metallurgical 
laboratory, atomic bomb project at The University of Chicago, 
as associate chief administrative officer in 1943, and shortly 
thereafter became chief. 

In 1944 he became dean and professor of philosophy and edu- 
cation at The University of Chicago, and on July 1, 1946, was 
elected vice-president and dean of faculties. He accepted an ap- 
pointment as dean of students, Stanford university, in 1947, re- 
turning to The University of Chicago on Aug. 1, 1950, as vice- 
president in charge of development, the position he held when 
elected chancellor. 

As chancellor, Kimpton restricted his participation in outside 
activities to concentrate on the administration of the university. 
He was concerned educationally with strengthening the position 
of the humanities as studies whose values are needed in con- 
temporary society. Closer integration between the university 
and its professional schools, and between the college and the 
graduate divisions was another administrative area to which he 
gave attention. He also undertook to bring the budget of the 
university into balance. Under his leadership, the area in which 
the university is located organized the South East Chicago com- 
mission, to take measures for the protection and stabilization of 
the community. (W. V. M.) 
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Kiwanis International: see SociETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
WES: 
Knights of Columbus: sce Societies AND Assocrations, U.S. 


“Wh " 1908— ), U.S. senator, was 
Knowland, William Fife a on June 26 at Alameda, 
Calif. After taking his bachelor’s degree at the University of 
California, Berkeley, in 1929, he entered the newspaper busi- 
ness, becoming assistant publisher of the Oakland Tribune 
(Calif.) in 1933. He was a member of the California state as- 
sembly from 1933 to 1935 and of the state senate from 1935 to 
1939; in 1941-42 he was chairman of the executive committee 
of the Republican national committee. In 1945 Gov. Earl War- 
ren of California appointed him to the U.S. senate to fill the un- 
expired term of Hiram W. Johnson. He was elected on the Re- 
publican ticket in 1946 for the full term 1947-53 and was re- 
elected in 1952 for the term 1953-59. He became perhaps the 
foremost U.S. champion of Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese 
Nationalists, opposing the administration’s foreign policy in the 
far east and attacking the dismissal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
On June 9, 1952, he also defended Pres. Syngman Rhee of the 
Republic of Korea against charges of political dictatorship, say- 
ing that Rhee, like Chiang Kai-shek, had been made a special 
target for Communist calumny. 


Koje-do Riots: see KorzEan War; PrisoNERS OF WAR. 


Korea is a peninsula extending from Manchuria and 
Korea. the U.S.S.R. southward, 525 mi. long and from 125 
to 200 mi. wide. It is bounded on the north by the Yalu and 
Tumen rivers, on the south by the Straits of Korea, on the west 
by the Yellow sea, and on the east by the Sea of Japan. Area: 
85,225 sq.mi. Population (1951 estimate): about 30,000,000 of 
which about 21,000,000 were in the Republic of Korea (south 
of the 38th parallel) and 9,000,000 in North Korea. In Aug. 
1951 there were about 3,700,000 refugees in South Korea, who 
had left their homes because of the hostilities which began on 
June 25, 1950, with the invasion of South Korea by North 
Korean troops. More than 400,000 of these refugees came from 
North Korea. 

The capital of the Republic of Korea (South Korea) which 
was established on Aug. 15, 1948, is Seoul, population estimated 
at 458,000 in Aug. 1951 compared with 1,640,000 in 1949. As a 
result of hostilities, Pusan, with a population of about 840,000 
(1952 estimate), became the temporary capital. The capital of 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (North Korea), 
which was established on Sept. 9, 1948, is Pyongyang, with a 
population of about 500,000. 

Major religions: Buddhism, Confucianism, Shamanism and a 
native religion, Tonghak (Chuntokyo). There were 500,000 
Christians in Korea before the war. 

History.—The hostilities that began in June 1950 between 
North and South Korea continued into 1952. Truce talks, which 
began in mid-1951 between the United Nations command and 
the Communist forces, also continued into 1952. Although agree- 
ment had been reached on 61 out of 62 points in the armistice 
agreement by mid-1952, the issue of the repatriation of prison- 
ers of war remained unresolved. (See KorEAN War.) 

Syngman Rhee (q.v.), president of the Republic of Korea 
since it was founded, was re-elected on Aug. 5, 1952, for a new 
term beginning Aug. 15. Prior to the election there was a dis- 
pute between Rhee and the national assembly, which had the 
power to elect the president, over whether the constitution 
should be amended, as suggested by Rhee, to provide for the 
popular election of the president. Elections that were legally 
required on or before June 23, 1952, were postponed as martial 
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law was declared and 13 assemblymen were arrested by the || 
ernment. The assembly unanimously voted not to adjourn 
government officials explained to it the seizures and ar 
They voted to rescind martial law, such action under the 
stitution being mandatory upon the government. News reg 
indicated that on June 3, U.S. Pres. Harry S. Truman se 
personal note to Rhee expressing “shock” over the int 
feud. On the following day the United Kingdom proteste} 
the Republic of Korea. After boycotts of the assembly} 
various times by various factions, the assembly on Jul} 
1952, unanimously adopted four amendments to the cons | 
tion. These provided that (1) the president should be ele 


| 


by popular vote; (2) the national assembly should be reor 
ized into a bicameral body; (3) cabinet members should be 
pointed by the president upon the recommendation of the p 
minister instead of by the president on his own initiative ; } 
(4) the cabinet might be dissolved by a vote of nonconfidy 
by the assembly. 
Prime Minister John Myun Chang, former Korean amb 
dor to the United States, who was appointed in Nov. 1950} 
signed in April 1952 and was succeeded by Chang Taik S} 
vice-speaker of the national assembly and former foreign y 
ister. 
An agreement on economic co-ordination between the Rey 
lic of Korea and the unified command, representing the Um 
Nations, was signed on May 24, 1952, in Pusan. The agree | 
which was negotiated by a special mission headed by Clare} 
E. Meyer, appointed by President Truman, provided the frag 
work for a joint effort on the part of the two signatories} 
create economic conditions which would assist the military eijf 
by reducing inflation. A combined economic board was te 
established which would develop joint measures for econd 
stabilization. The U.S. would continue to provide basic ra 
supplies for Korea while the Republic of Korea would take 
internal measures necessary for stabilization. | 
Between July 1, 1950, and Sept. 30, 1951, the United St} 
government delivered to the Republic of Korea $1 50,0734 
worth of supplies for relief and rehabilitation. In addition 
U.S. government provided services valued at about $200,0h 
000, such as providing power from power barges and transph 
ing refugees. United Nations member nations, U.N. agenc 
and U.S. voluntary agencies contributed $14,853,442 worth 
goods in the same period, for a grand total of $364,927,02, 
The premier of the North Korean government in 1952 
Kim II Sung. (See also UNITED NATIONS.) | 


Education.—As of June 1, 1952, there were in the Republic of Ki 
3,921 elementary schools with 2,525,369 pupils; 563 middle schools | 
298,980 pupils; 321 high schools with 140,550 pupils; 49 colleges 
27,500 pupils; 17 normal schools with 20,420 pupils; 7 technical sc 
with 1,350 pupils; 14 higher technical schools with 3,500 pupils; | 
1,609 civic schools for adult education with 496,250 pupils. 

Finance.—The budget of the Republic of Korea for the fiscal year en 
March 31, 1952, amounted to receipts of 1,546,043,000,000 won | 
expenditures of the same amount. The 1952-53 budget, which was ado} 
in April 1952, provided for a balanced budget with 2,748,760,000} 
won in receipts and the same amount in expenditures. Currency in cir 
tion increased from 496,000,000,000 won at the end of Oct. 1951 to @ 
000,000,000 won at the end of March 1952 and 669,000,000,000 | 
at the end of June 1952. The retail price index in Pusan (1947=% 
rose from 2,997 at the end of Nov. 195r to 6,373 at the end of June 1! 
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£12,200,000, and Hong Kong $756,000. The balance sheet of the E 
of Korea showed assets and liabilities of 1,600,000,000,000 won at 
end of May 1952. 


Trade.—The Republic of Korea’s trade deficit continued into 1951 | 
£952. In 1951, its imports totalled 121,800,000,000 won, excluding Uj 
financed imports, and its exports 49,700,000,000 won. In the first qua 
of 1952, imports totalled 51,400,000,000 won and exports 29,200,000) 
won. Japan provided almost three-fourths of the imports and was} 
destination of more than three-fourths of the exports. Chief imports ° 
manufactured goods such as cotton textiles and fertilizer; chief exp 
were raw materials. North Korea’s trade continued to be chiefly 
Communist China and the Soviet Union. 


HTransportation and Communications.—Korea had in 1952 about 3,500 mi. 
‘| railroads, with the principal line extending from Pusan to Sinuiju at 
ill! Manchurian border, connecting Seoul and Pyongyang. In ro5x and 
52 most of the railroad lines, bridges and tunnels of the Republic of 
‘jrea that had been damaged during the hostilities were rehabilitated. 
Jere were about 21,000 mi. of roads, with the principal highway ex- 
yading from Pusan to Sinuiju and from Hunyung to Mokpo. On Jan. 
if 1950, the Republic of Korea had 9,700 trucks, 1,000 buses, 2,600 
jssenger cars and 1,500 taxicabs. Korean National Airways began 
‘erations in Nov. 1949 between Kangnung, Kwangju and Pusan but 
iivice was suspended because of hostilities. Service was opened in Jan. 
jPSt between Pusan, Kwangju, Kunsan and Seoul and in March 1952 
j;ween Formosa and Korea. Northwest Airlines provided international 
vice to Seoul before the Korean conflict and in 1952 continued to 
Wve Pusan. 

jin 1949 there were about 38,000 telephone lines, 50,000 telephone 
jj tions and 175 telegraph ojlfices in the Republic of Korea. 


Agriculture—Agricultural production in the Republic of Korea in 1951 
‘Wduded rice 56,300,000 bu.; wheat, barley and rye 15,100,000 bu.; 
|beans 4,300,000 bu.; other pulses 500,000 bu.; vegetables 1,100,000 
‘tric tons; fruits 68,000 tons; and tobacco 15,000 tons. At the end of 
lst the Republic of Korea had 393,000 work cattle, 780 dairy cattle, 
“8 horses, 1,000 sheep, 20,000 goats, 91,000 rabbits and 719,000 
altry. 


‘Manufacturing—North Korea is more predominantly industrial than 
ith Korea with important chemicals, textile, iron and steel, machinery, 
1 cement plants, of which many were damaged by the ravages of war 
‘er 1950. South Korea’s manufacturing industries were primarily for 
production of consumers’ goods. Industrial production in the Republic 
W Korea in 1951 included: cotton yarn 10,464,8ro lb.; cotton cloth 
‘500,000 yd.; woolen textiles 146,112 yd.; rubber shoes 7,011,000 
rs; bicycle and automobile tires 36,857; tire tubes 79,319; paper 5,460 
tric tons; cement 6,506 tons; and glass 1,300 tons. Production in the 
t five months of 1952 included: cotton yarn 6,759,109 Ib.; cotton 
(th 13,300,000 yd.; rubber shoes 2,459,710 pairs; bicycle tires 8,255; 
@ycle tubes 8,068; and cement 7,546 metric tons. The Republic of 
rea has a state monopoly on salt, tobacco and ginseng. Salt production 
41951 totalled 81,542 tons; cigarettes 6,411 tons; and cut tobacco 
#31 tons. Electric power production in 1951 totalled 314,431,000 kw.hr. 
the first five months of 1952, 229,569,570 kw-.hr. were generated. 


| i Mining.—North Korea has the major mineral resources found in Korea 
7h important iron ore, copper, lead, zinc, pyrites, coal and magnesite 
posits. South Korea has coal, tungsten, copper, lead, zinc, molybdenum 
j1 amorphous graphite deposits. Mineral production in the Republic of 
‘rea in 1951 included (in metric tons): copper 222; tungsten 1,100; 
‘Plybdenum 4.3; amorphous graphite 15,603; kaolin 4,222; fluorspar 
164; anthracite coal 70,817; lignite 50; and gold 0.3. Mineral produc- 


lowing figures for the first five months (in metric tons): copper 701; 
igsten 1,203; molybdenum 3.9; amorphous graphite 3,234; kaolin 270; 
4d anthracite coal 180,078. There were also produced in this five-month 
viod 5,162 tons of manganese, 5,424 tons of iron ore, 30 tons of 
‘nazite, 500 tons of columbite and 150 tons of beryl. 

\@BripLiocrRAPHY.—-Bank of Korea, Monthly Statistical Review, no. 46 
lay 1952): United Nations Command, Civilian Relief and Economic 
Ril—Korea, July 7, 1950-September 30, 1951; Korean Pacific Press, 


ivean Report 1948-1952 (Aug. 1952). (S. Nr.) 
Communist ground action during the second 
rean War. winter campaign (1951-52) of the Korean 
wr was characterized by widely scattered exploratory attacks, 
Sually delivered at night and utilizing small units from squad 
i. battalion in size. During 1952 the Communists continued to 
fcrease the amount of artillery directed at United Nations 
»ops. In the latter part of the year on several occasions as 
jany as 50,000 rounds of mortar and artillery fell on U.N. 
pops in one day. 
United Nations command ground actions were limited to com- 


ion in size. The Communists were determined to contain U.N. 
rusts, and even reconnaissance patrols met immediate resist- 
‘ce accompanied by increasing amounts of mortar and artil- 
'y fire. 

Ever since the front lines had been stabilized in Nov. 1951, a 
nstant battle for observation had occurred. In the second 
riod of 1952, the Korean summer-fall campaign (May 1—Nov. 
), the battle for the peaks became particularly intense. Op- 
j)sing front lines were as close together as 50 yd. in some places 
#d as far apart as ro mi. in others. Battle positions ran along 
‘ge lines offering good observation of the enemy territory. It 
jis for possession of these high mountains protruding into the 
‘temy’s lines that the fighting was most intense. 

4 Mountains were named by the front line troops and by news- 
{permen. Stubborn fighting and seesaw actions, with one side 
ining control and then being pushed off, caused these impor- 
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tant terrain features to change hands many times. In the battle 
for the hills, the 1st marine division on Bunker hill, the 3rd 
infantry division (including the Belgian and Greek battalions) 
on Big Nori and Kelly hill, the 2nd infantry division (with 
the French battalion) on Old Baldy and Arrowhead ridge, the 
gth R.O.K. division on Whitehorse mountain, the 7th infantry 
division on Triangle hill, the 2nd R.O.K. division on Sniper 
ridge, the R.O.K. capitol division on Finger ridge and Capitol 
hill, the 25th infantry division (including the Turkish brigade) 
on Heartbreak ridge and the 8th R.O.K. division in the Punch 
Bowl area were featured in the news accounts. 

The accuracy of the U.N. artillery and the close air support 
of U.N. aircraft helped a smaller number of troops hold off 
many times larger numbers of Communist infantry in their at- 
tempts to win and hold the contested observation points. South 
Korean troops, well led and trained, fought in some of the most 
savage fighting occurring in their areas during 1952. 

Air Action.—Communist air activity (and aggressiveness) 
during 1952 varied from month to month. In January, for ex- 
ample, little activity was reported, but in February total MIG- 
15 sightings were more than 3,500. About 600 of these sightings 
resulted in air-to-air encounters, and the F-86s accounted for 
51 MIGs destroyed or damaged that month. In September 61 ~ 
MIGs were destroyed, 7 probably destroyed and 57 damaged. 
The scene of most of the encounters was “MIG alley” in north- 
west Korea from the Yalu river south to Pyongyang. U.N. F-86 
aircraft continued to take a high toll of MIG-r5 interceptors 
which rose to challenge low-level attacking fighter bombers and 
were thus forced to engage the F-86s flying protective cover. 
Since the first appearance of the Russian-built MIG-15 in aerial 
combat, U.N. F-86s had destroyed more than nine MIGs to 
every F-86 lost in air-to-air engagements. 

Stabilization of the battle line lessened the need for close air 
support, and U.N. aircraft concentrated on the systematic de- 
struction of Communist supply and communication facilities be- 
hind the front lines. U.N. fighter bombers, escorted by F-86s, 
conducted daytime raids against rail lines, rolling stock and 
trucks, restricting the Communists from transporting men and 
equipment by day. In some areas, Communist railroad lines had 
to be discontinued as constant interdiction made repairs im- 
practicable. 

In Oct. r951 the B-29s in the far east air forces bomber com- 
mand switched largely to nighttime operations. Targets for the 
B-29s during 1952 were Communist transportation facilities, 
storage areas and marshalling yards, plus close-support night 
missions for U.N. ground forces. The B-29s systematically neu- 
tralized the Communist airfields in North Korea, making them 
useless to the Reds. 

During the latter part of 1952, as ground action by both sides 
increased, U.N. close-support aircraft which had been shifted to 


Table |_—Summary of Air Action in Korean War to Oct. 25, 1952 


Communist Aircraft Losses 


Destroyed Probably destroyed Damaged Total 

NOSED 6 G6 A BODO oO 475 85 660 1,220 

All types (including MIGs) « .~ - 631 Lie 749 1,492 

ULS.A.F. Aircraft Losses 

Air-to-air Ground fire Other causes Total 

(Rio G6 GOO Good 6 O06 72 200 A7 319 

Toxics oo 0000 6 OOo AZ 273 mes 334 

litiig o-oo MOO ADS 89 473 91 653 

Other U.N. aircraft . . « 6 « © 6 49 14 69 

Shore-based marine aircraft . « m0) 61 29 _90 

Grand total . . «+ «eee 95 583 134 812 
Destruction Claims lin round figures) 

Item U.S.A.F. Attached units* Total 
Sortlesfown = « © « 010 e je « © « e 525,200 80,300 605,500 
Vehicles destroyed . »« «+ «+ +» ee © © @ 53,650 6,850 60,500 
Rail cars destroyed .« «+ © © ee oo 7,850 900 8,750 
Bridges destroyed . - + + + 2 e+ eo « 560 230 790 
Tanks destroyed . Soe cere 1,140 130 1,270 
Munnels® scm ons se kon el uedeet (ore) 1s) helrelre 770 150 920 
Troop casualties inflicted. . » + + + + « 144,000 34,000 178,000 


*Indicates total claims for the Korean war except period Jan. 1 to March 13, 1951, 
inclusive. 
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missions in the rear of the battle line during the lull in ground 
fighting were returned to close support of front line troops. 

Naval Action.—Naval combat action in 1952 was supplied 
by carrier-based planes from the fast carrier task force on the 
east coast and the west coast carrier group; by surface ships 
and aircraft blockading the east coast of Korea from the bomb 
line to Chongjin; and by fire-support vessels providing gunfire 
for front line units. By the end of Oct. 1952, the 4 battleships, 
8 cruisers and approximately 80 destroyers which had at one 
time or another participated in the Korean war had fired ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 rounds of projectiles varying from 16-in. 
to 3-In. at Communist targets. Throughout 1952 a continuous 
siege was conducted of Wonsan on the Korean east coast. 

Sixteen aircraft carriers had been in operation off the Korean 
coasts during the war: 13 U.S., 2 British and 1 Australian. 
Throughout 1952, sustained ground interdiction was maintained 
and coastal, rail and highway routes were cut repeatedly day 
and night. Land-based marine air squadrons attacked Commu- 
nist troops, gun positions and transportation in the rear areas of 
North Korea. 

Armistice Negotiations—The Korean armistice negotia- 
tions first proposed by Jacob Malik, Soviet representative on the 
Security council, in a radio address on June 23, 1951, actually 
got under way at Kaesong, Kor., on July to, rg51. On July 26, 
1951, the agenda had been agreed upon as follows: (1) adoption 
of agenda; (2) fixing a military demarcation line between both 
sides to establish a demilitarized zone as a basic condition 


“ 


for a cessation of hostilities in Korea; (3) concrete arranf}) 


tion and authority and functions of a supervisory organizatiq} 
(4) arrangements relating to prisoners of war; and (5) recqy 
mendations to the governments of the countries concerned }j 
both sides. After agreement on item 1, final agreement on 1tjj) 
2 was achieved on Nov. 27, 1951, when it was agreed that 
existing lines of contact between the two sides should be the + 

marcation line for an armistice agreement if it were sig 
within 30 days. (Since no agreement was reached, the demar 
tion line was to be based on the line of contact at the time 
the signing of the armistice.) A four-kilometre demilitari 
zone between the military forces was also agreed upon to m 
mize incidents which might arise to cause a resumption of ht 
tilities. 

On item 3 (arrangements for carrying out the cease-fire ) United Ty 
tions command proposals contained the following principles: (x) At 
cease-fire to be effective within 24 hours after the signing of the armistile| 
(2) a supervisory organization to be established to carry out the supqj| 
vision of the terms of the armistice; (3) access to all of Korea by jf} 
armistice commission and its observation teams; (4) withdrawal by ed, 
side from the territory controlled by the other; and (5) withdrawal 
all armed forces from the demilitarized zone. - 

In addition, the U.N. command felt that during an armistice thi 
should be some rotation and replenishment of troops, and that there sho 
be restrictions on the construction of airfields—no military and a m 
mum of civilian airfields. The Communists rejected any restriction by 
conference on a build-up in military strength, stating that this propo 
constituted interference in the internal affairs of each side. They aij 
demanded the right to build up their air potential during the armist 
by constructing military airfields. 

Disagreement arose when the Communists did not agree with U 
negotiators who believed that the broadest possible access to all pa 
of Korea would be necessary for inspection in order to ensure agai 
increases in the military strength. In the compromise agreed upon, 
spection teams were to be stationed at five points of entry on each § 
and there were to be in addition ten mobile teams to investigate violatioj 

More controversy arose when the Communists opposed a _ provis: 
for the rotation of troops. The compromise finally agreed to was tl 
35,000 men could be rotated monthly on each side. ! 

Initially, the U.N. command had proposed that inspection be by joi 
teams from both sides, but the compromise proposal which was fina 
agreed to was an inspection by observers of neutral countries acceptail 
to both commands. When the Communists proposed the U.S.S.R. as} 
neutral nation the U.N. was unable to agree. Thus at the beginning 
Nov. 1952, two points remained unagreed upon in regard to agenda item 
These were airfield construction and the composition of the neu 
supervisory organ. 

Concurrently with discussions on item 3, subcommittees of the 
mistice delegations began discussions on item 4 in Dec. 1951 perta 
ing to prisoners of war. Prisoner of war lists which the United Natid 
command had from time to time submitted to the International Co 
mittee of the Red Cross totalled approximately 170,000 names. Of t 
list, approximately 37,500 persons had been erroneously classified 
prisoners of war and were subsequently removed from the list, recla: 
fied as civilian internees and released. When the Communists fina 
agreed to the exchange of the names of prisoners of war, the Uni 
Nations submitted a list containing approximately 132,000 names. W 
later investigation, an additional 11,000 persons were also reclassif. 
as civilian internees and thus subject to release. The Communists w 
then informed that about 121,000 persons were under U.N. control 
various prisoner of war camps in South Korea and on Koje-do. 

The Communist list included approximately 11,500 U.N. and R.O 
prisoners. This number was in conflict with the official announcement {i 
the Communists that they had captured 65,000 prisoners in the first nif 
months of hostilities. The Communist explanation was that large numbd 
of these personnel had been re-educated and released at the front whd 
many of them joined North Korean forces, and that they had been 
abie to obtain the names of these persons. 

On Jan. 2, 1952, the United Nations presented its proposal for ¢ 
changing prisoners of war, interned civilians and displaced persons wh) 
provided for an “all for all’ exchange on a basis of individual choi 
It provided for the release of all prisoners of war (including soldié 
who might have been incorporated into the armies of the detainili 
power) and permitted freedom of choice on the part of each individw 
to accept or reject repatriation. The Communists refused to consider 
principle of voluntary repatriation and the inclusion of civilians in ¢ 
change. They asserted that the principle of voluntary repatriation w) 
a violation of the Geneva convention. The U.N. command replied that 
would consider any plan or proposal for settling the prisoner of v 


aucstion with one exception: that it would not forcibly repatriate prison 
of war. 
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At the conclusion of executive sessions on April 2, which had be 
suggested by the U.N. negotiators in the hope of expediting a soluti 


Right: CREST OF “OLD BALDY,” near Chorwon on the west- 
Jern front in Korea, lit up by artillery, rockets and mortars as 
U.N. and Communist forces trained their fire on the bitterly 
sjsontested mountain. It was in U.N. hands by Sept. 21, 1952, 
ithe Communists having been driven off for the second time 
ssince midsummer 


/ Centre, right: COMMUNIST PRISONERS of war who were 
Hvidentified by an escaped fellow inmate as being members of a 
“‘people’s court’’ which sentenced him to death as an anti- 
‘Communist. They are shown being removed from compound 
1506 on Koje-do in June 1952 


Below, left: ASBESTOS-CLAD U.S. troops shifting a helium- 
fifilled balloon marking the site of the stalemated Korean truce 
iynegotiations at Panmunjom in 1952 


/Below, right: PT BOAT firing a rocket against a Communist- 
theld village on the east coast of North Korea in May 1952. 
¥ The vessel was manned by South Korean naval personnel 
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«). . AND DON’T ASK ME what it’s all about, lads! ... all | know is 
nobody can win it, lose it or stop it! ...’’ This cartoon by Lichty of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times Syndicate was published in 1952 


the Communists suggested that the two sides begin at once the work 
of checking the lists of prisoners of war to be repatriated, and that the 
discussions be resumed after the check. The closed session of the staff 
officers of the two sides was resumed on April 19 when the Communists 
asked the U.N. for the totals of the prisoners of war and learned that 
the U.N. command anticipated that approximately 70,000 prisoners of 
war in its custody in the Republic of Korea would return of their own 
choice. 

The screening program designed to determine the number of North 
Korean and Chinese prisoners of war who could not be returned to Com- 
munist control without the use of force was conducted in the following 
manner: 

After a complete explanation as to the significance of the program 
and the interviews, unarmed United Nations command personnel sta- 
tioned near the entrance to each compound called individually and inter- 
viewed privately each of the prisoners and civilian personnel. Each 
prisoner or civilian was asked first, “Would you like to return to 
China (or North Korea)?” If the answer was ‘yes’ the prisoner was 
listed for repatriation without further question. Those who replied in the 
negative were asked additional questions to determine whether their 
opposition was nominal or whether they would violently oppose repatria- 
tion. 

As a result of the screening of the prisoners of war and civilian 
internees, approximately 70,000 were listed for repatriation. No attempt 
was made to screen the prisoners of war in Communist-dominated camps 
which had refused to co-operate. However, since the Communists pressed 
for an early reply on a round number, U.N. figures of 70,000 included 
all prisoners of war who were interviewed and indicated they would not 
resist repatriation plus an estimate of the unscreened prisoners. When 
the complete screening job was finished, the results indicated that a total 
of approximately 83,000 (76,000 Koreans and 6,400 Chinese) could be 
repatriated without the use of force. 

The Communists refused to recognize the results of the screening of 
the prisoners by the U.N. command and stated that it was unthinkable 
that their captured personnel did not wish to be returned. They cited 
article 118 of the Geneva convention as the reason for their position: 
“Prisoners of War shall be released and repatriated without delay after 
cessation. of hostilities.” The U.N. command, however, pointed out to the 
Communists that forcible repatriation was not consistent with the humani- 
tarian basis of the Geneva convention and thus the spirit of the con- 
vention. In addition the U.N. command quoted article 6, which provided 
that no special agreement should adversely affect the situation of pris- 
oners of war as defined by the convention or restrict their rights. 

After a great deal of negotiation on the subject of forcible or non- 
forcible repatriation, the U.N. negotiators on April 28 offered the Com- 
munists a “package” proposal for solving the three issues still in dispute. 
They proposed that (1) there should be no forced repatriation of pris- 
oners of war, (2) the United Nations command would not insist on 
prohibiting reconstruction and rehabilitation of airfields and (3) the U.N. 
command agreed to accept Poland and Czechoslovakia as members of 
the neutral nations supervisory commission if the Communists agreed 
to Sweden and Switzerland (thus withdrawing their demands for the 
inclusion of the U.S.S.R.). This proposal had to be accepted in whole 
and not in part, and as of Nov. 1, 1952, the proposal still remained 
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open. In the next few months of fruitless negotiations, the UN. indicat 
to the Communists time and time again that while the issue of non- 
forcible repatriation was vital, it was prepared to accept any reasonable 
suggestion for resolving the deadlock. : ag 

The U.N. command negotiators had proposed on April 23 that joint } 
Red Cross teams from both sides be admitted to prisoner of war camps } 
on both sides, to verify the fact that none of the repatriates would 
forcibly resist return to the side from which they came. The Communists 
rejected the proposals. On Sept. 28 the U.N. put forward three alternative 
proposals to meet Communist objections to the principle of nonforcible 
repatriation and the allegations that the previous screening was unfair, 
In essence these proposals provided for different ways by which impartial 
screenings could be held by both sides to determine the desires of the 
various prisoners of war. When the Communists rejected these proposals, 
the U.N. command called a recess to the negotiations on Oct 8. 

As to item 5 of the agenda (recommendations to governments of 
countries concerned) the original Communist proposal was that within 
three months after the effective date of armistice the governments con- 
cerned would appoint five representatives from each side to hold a con- 
ference. The conference was to take up the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces from Korea, the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, and 
“other questions relating to the war in Korea.” ; ; ; 

In a counterproposal the U.N. recommended for consideration the § 
withdrawal of non-Korean forces from Korea, a peaceful settlement of 
the Korean question, and other Korean questions relating to peace. The 
U.N. believed it was not proper for the armistice negotiators to recom- 
mend the size, nature and makeup of the suggested political conference. 
In an agreement reached on Feb. 19, the U.N. delegation accepted a 
revised Communist proposal recommending that within three months 
after the armistice a political conference of a higher level from both 
sides be held by representatives appointed respectively to settle, through 
negotiation, the questions of withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea, 
the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, etc, In accepting the} 
wording, Adm. C. Turner Joy pointed out that the term ‘foreign forces” 
meant non-Korean forces and that the U.N. negotiators did not construe 
the word “etc.’”’ to relate to matters outside Korea. Thus the troublesome 
matter of the fifth point in the agenda was settled with a minimum of 
difficulty. 

Koje-do Incident.—After the Inchon landing and the break- 
through almost to the Manchurian border in Oct. 1950, a large} 
part of the Korean Communist army had been destroyed or cap- 
tured together with large numbers of Chinese. U.N. forces had 
captured more than 100,000 North Koreans and Chinese Peo-4) 
ple’s volunteers and had placed them in South Korea and on the} 
islands off the tip of the peninsula, principally Koje-do. In-} 
cluded among the prisoners was a hard corps of Communi 
which at once began organizing the various prisoner compounds} 
and making a great deal of trouble for their United Nations} 
captors. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross, in accordance+ 
with the provisions of the Geneva convention of 1949, had been 
allowed access to, and information about, all the prisoners of 
war taken by U.N. forces and the conditions under which these 
prisoners were living. 

On Feb. 18 a riot of Korean civilian internees occurred in a 
compound on Koje-do. About 1,500 of the 5,000 inmates joined 
in the disturbance; 1 U.S. soldier and 69 inmates were killed. 
Another outbreak occurred on March 13 involving Korean Com-}} 
munist prisoners of war. By the time the riot had been quelled, |) 
12 Communist prisoners of war were dead and 26 wounded. 

A long period of disorders and demonstrations reached its} 
climax on May 7 when prisoners seized Brig. Gen. Francis T. 
Dodd, the U.N. commander on Koje-do. The leaders in the com- 
pound then issued a set of demands which specified the condi- 
tions under which Dodd would be released. The acting com- 
mander of Koje-do, Brig. Gen. Charles F. Colson, acquiesced te 
the prisoner of war demands and issued a ransom note which 
the Communists construed as admitting the guilt of the United 
Nations command to certain Communist allegations of abuse 
and mistreatment. Gen. Mark W. Clark, who had succeeded} 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway on May 12, immediately refuted the} 
contents of the ransom note and pointed out the unprecedented 
and illegal method used to obtain the note. 

Shortly after this incident, a new commander, Brig. Gen. Hay- 
don Boatner, was appointed on Koje-do, and a large program} 
was begun to segregate the prisoners and to place them in com 
pounds considerably smaller than those in which they had origi 
nally been held. Other incidents occurred, but order was prompt- 


ly restored by U.N. troops according to the Geneva conventions 
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Table !l.—Report of U.S. Casualties in Korean War through 
Oct. 24, 1952 


Marine Air 
Army Navy corps force Total 
Total casualties . . 2. 2 we 97,225 1,679 23,193 1,298 123,395 
Total deaths Seo Oo 17,711 350 2,938 472 21,471 
Killed in action—total .. . 16,032 273 2,499 463 19,267 
Wounded in action—total . . 69,721 1,273 20,218 48 91,260 
Died of wounds ..... 17533 16 439 9 1,997 
Other (current wounded, re- 
turned to duty, evacuated 
foithe ULS;, etc:) 3s 6 68,188 1,257 19,779 39 89,263 
Missing in action—total . . . 11,472 133 476 787 12,868 
USE ci, CMO acacl Rie OMe 146 61 0 0 207 
Returned to military control. 1,325 4 20 41 1,390 
Current captured .... 1,864 (0) (0) 4 1,868 
Current missing . 1... 8,137 68 456 742 9,403 


Forces Involved in the War.—Communists——Army: More than 1,000,000 
men, largely Chinese Communist forces, were deployed in Korea in 1952. 
These men were organized into well-equipped divisions with supporting 
artillery, tanks and heavy equipment. Air: The Chinese air force con- 
sisted of more than 2,000 planes, mostly jets, based on Manchurian 
fields near the Yalu river. Navy: There was no Communist navy in 
Korean waters in 1952. 

U.N. Forces——On May 12, 1952, Gen. Mark W. Clark succeeded Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, United States army, as commander in chief of 
the United Nations command. 

Army: Under the leadership of Gen. James Van Fleet, the U.S. 8th 
army, organized into 18 combat divisions, with supporting units, tanks 
and artillery, faced the numerically superior Chinese Communist forces. 
The army of the Republic of Korea consisted of ten infantry divisions 
(including South Korean marines) which at full strength were approxi- 
mately 10,000 men each, plus supply and labour units and rear area 
security forces. Total participation by Korean military forces was greater 
than 400,000 men. The following U.S. divisions had taken part in the 
Korean war: ist cavalry, 2nd, 3rd, 7th, 24th, 25th, goth, 45th and 1st 
marine divisions. Seven U.S, divisions were in Korea on Oct. 31, 1952. 
The rst commonwealth division consisted of troops from England, Aus- 
tralia, Canada and New Zealand. This division and smaller units from 
a number of other U.N. countries had made a substantial contribution 
to the United Nations command army. 

Navy: Naval units from the United States and ten other United 
Nations countries had participated in: (1) complete blockade of both 
coasts to deny the use of the sea routes to the Communists and (2) 
coastal bombardment and air strikes to destroy enemy supply lines. 

Air force: U.S. air force, U.S. navy and U.S. marine corps aircraft 
of all types, as well as aircraft of seven other nations, had participated in 
the Korean war. Bombers, fighter bombers, fighters and reconnaissance 
aircraft, as well as cargo aircraft, had participated in the war. A 
figure indicative of the number of aircraft involved could be obtained 
from one day’s operations with all far east aircraft mounting 1,525 
sorties. This was the greatest number of sorties flown in one day in the 
Korean war up to Oct. 31, 1952. (See also ARMIES OF THE WORLD; 
AvIATION, MILITARY; PRISONERS OF WAR.) (CNVACAGSSaBD.) 


Kuwait: see ARABIA. 

Labor, U.S. Department of: see GoveRNMENT Depart- 
MENTS AND Bureaus, U.S. 

Labour: see AGRICULTURE; CHILD LABouR; EMPLOYMENT; 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION ; LABouR UNIoNsS; Law; 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD; STRIKES; UNITED STATES; 
Waces AND Hours. See also under various states. 

Labour Party, Great Britain: see PotiticaL Partigs, 
BRITISH; SOCIALISM, 


Labour Unions United States.—In the United States the 
ment, of wage increases which ¢ Z 
averaged slightly more than the 
increase in the cost of living, 
of continued improvement in 
various benefits and of strug- 
gles and tensions with respect 
to wage stabilization which re- 
sulted in several serious work 
stoppages and a total of man- 
days lost which it appeared 
might be higher than for any 
post-World War II year except 
1946. Union membership in- 
creased only slightly despite 
the continued spread of “union 
shops” in various industries and 
plants. 


year 1952 was one of high level employ- — warkout 
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Employment and Earnings——As of Sept. 1952 nonagricul- 
tural employment had risen to 54,712,000 from 53,540,000 in 
January. Unemployment declined from 2,054,000 in January to 
1,284,000 for the week ended Oct. 11. The unemployment which 
remained, of minimum proportions, was not concentrated in 
any particular industries. (See also EMPLOYMENT.) 

Typically, the wage increases negotiated in 1952 were smaller 
than in 1951 and the proportion of renegotiations without wage 
increases was greater. For the manufacturing industries as a 
whole, straight-time average hourly earnings increased from 
$1.58 in January to only $1.62 in August. Wage settlements 
made in the later months of 1952, generally within a range of 
4 to 12 cents per hour, portended an average increase for the 
full year of about 6 cents per hour, about half that of the previ- 
ous year. However, the wage increases in 1952 were not sub- 
stantially offset by increases in living costs. While there were 
slight fluctuations from month to month, the increase in the 
consumers’ price index for the year as a whole would probably 
be restricted to about two points. There were, in addition, fur- 
ther increases in 1952 in the variety and amounts of pension, 
vacation and other benefits. (See also BusINESS REVIEW.) 

Wage Stabilization and Industrial Disputes—The Wage Sta- 
bilization board, which in 1951 had been empowered to handle 
disputes as well as to establish stabilization policies, found itself 
in the centre of negotiations where its established policies did 
not lead to settlements within their terms. The outstanding dis- 
putes testing wage stabilization policies were in steel and coal. 
Other disputes of national concern occurred in the petroleum 
and telegraph industries and in several aircraft plants. 

The steel dispute turned into a test of stabilization policies, 
brought to a head the question of the president’s inherent power 
to seize an industry without congressional authorization if in 
his judgment this was necessary to protect the national safety, 
and again stimulated interest and controversy as to the handling 
of national emergency disputes. The secretary of defense had 
testified that the schedule of war production and the needs of 
the armed forces were such that the cessation of production of 
steel for any prolonged period of time would be catastrophic. 
Yet an estimated 20,000,000 tons of steel were lost during the 
54-day stoppage before work was resumed at the steel plants. 
The president’s power to seize industries under these conditions 
was restrained by the supreme court, but the emergency provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley act were not invoked because the 
president was of the opinion that he had already obtained more 
than the equivalent by other means. After further presidential 
intervention the dispute was finally settled on lower terms in 


IDLE ENGINES in Chicago, III., during a strike by 5,000 railroad workers 
which halted service on the N.Y. Central system west of Buffalo, N.Y., March 
9-12, 1952. Steam was kept up in the engines in hopes of a rapid end to the 
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wages and other benefits than had been recommended by the 
Wage Stabilization board, and with provisions for escape from 
the union shop. 

A stoppage of several days in the bituminous coal industry 
followed a decision of the Wage Stabilization board that the 
$1.90 per day increase negotiated between the United Mine 
Workers and the operators exceeded the increase permitted by 
wage stabilization policies. An increase of $1.50 per day was 
allowed by the board. The provision in the contract to raise the 
royalty rate from 30 cents to 4o cents a ton for the welfare and 
retirement fund was not changed, as approval for this increase 
was not required. The men returned to work after the president 
agreed to submit the case to the director of economic stabiliza- 
tion for review. The agreement between the operators and the 
union and the general steadiness of prices in general seemed to 
presage a disposition to permit collective bargaining to take its 
course. (See also WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD.) 

Union Membership; the Union Shop Issue.—Very little, if 
any, gains were made in total union membership in 1952. In the 
first six months of 1952 no-union ballots in elections conducted 
by the National Labor Relations board won in 32% of the 
cases compared with 28% during the previous year. However, 
some increases in membership continued to come via the route 
of representation elections. Some increase in American Federa- 
tion of Labor membership was accounted for by the transfer of 
the hosiery workers union and sections of textile workers and 
insurance employees from the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Organization drives among textile, department store and 
white collar workers had not met with much success. On the 
whole, the C.I.0O. possibly suffered some losses in membership. 

The year witnessed the further spread of the union shop in 
various industries and plants. The rejection by representatives 
of the steel industry of the union shop recommendation of the 
Wage Stabilization board prolonged the steel strike until a com- 
promise was reached. The terms finally agreed upon permitted 
new employees to withdraw between the 16th and 30th day of 
employment; union members could drop their membership dur- 
ing the last 15 days of the new contract if they so desired; em- 
ployees who were not members were not required to join the 
union. 

In the railroad industry, the recommendation of a presidential 
emergency board that union-shop contracts be granted was ac- 
cepted by the employer association representing eastern rail- 
roads, but the western and southern railroad management 
groups refused to agree to a full union shop. Modified union 
shop proposals based on the General Motors or the new steel 
versions were not accepted. 

Organized Labour and the Presidential Campaign.—Both the 
A.F. of L. and the C.1.0., their political action auxiliaries, and 
many national unions endorsed the candidate of the Democratic 
party and worked on his behalf. The candidates of both major 
parties addressed the A.F. of L. convention which met during 
the period of the presidential campaign. The results of the cam- 
paign were not conspicuously successful. Not only was the Re- 
publican candidate victorious by a vote so large and so dis- 
tributed as to compel the conclusion that large numbers of 
union members and their families had voted for him, but also 
more members of the house of representatives and senate were 
returned than defeated among those who had poor ratings in the 
tabulations of voting records made by unions. The elections 
were generally regarded as a setback to the claim that union 
members vote as a unit and that they follow union leadership 
in a political campaign. 

At the year end the most practical question for unions grow- 
ing out of the election was the fate of the Taft-Hartley act. 
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Philip Murray, president of the Congress of Industrial Or-— 
ganizations, and William Green, president of the American Fed- |) 
eration of Labor, both died late in 1952. Walter P. Reuther, 
head of the C.I.0.’s United Automobile Workers, was elected 
to succeed Murray, and George Meany, formerly secretary- | 
treasurer of the A.F. of L., was elevated to the presidency of 
that organization. (O:&) | 

Canada.—According to the 41st annual survey of the federal | 
department of labour, there were 1,146,121 trade unionists in 
Canada on Jan. 1, 1952 (1,028,521 on Jan. 1, 1951); more Ca- | 
nadian workers were members of unions than at any other time. |) 
The membership was divided as follows: Trades and Labour }} 
congress, 522,965; Canadian Congress of Labour, 330,778; Ca- | 
nadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 89,013; Interna- 
tional Railroad brotherhoods, 41,385. The remainder were in- 
ternational unions not affiliated with any Canadian congress, 
and national and regional unions not so affiliated. 

There was remarkable unanimity among the big four labour 
groups in their presentations to the federal cabinet: for instance, 
they all demanded some form of restriction on immigration, re- 
imposition of price controls, lower taxes, increased unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, higher old-age pensions and lower 
qualifying age and fewer importations of foreign goods. 

For the first time in the history of Canadian combines legis- 
lation, members of a trade union were named as a combine: 13 
members of a Winnipeg bakery union were found parties to il- 
legal measures to control Winnipeg bread prices. In British 
Columbia a court fined a union official and 15 union members 
for grave contempt and failure to recognize union responsibility: |} 
the International Woodworkers of America had refused to obey | 
a court injunction to stop picketing a boat being loaded with 
lumber. A board of arbitration awarded the Canadian General 
Electric company $9,208 damages against the United Electrical 
workers union for loss incurred by the company during a wild-. 
cat strike. (Ca Gye) 

International Movement.—The total membership of the 
I.C.F.T.U. (International Confederation of Free Trade Unions) 
in 1952 Was 53,000,000 in 70 countries, an increase of about 
1,000,000 over the previous year. 

The regional organization of the I.C.F.T.U. was further de- 
veloped; the goal of £250,000 for which an appeal had been 
made in 1951 to carry out this work was reached early in 1952. 
In addition to assisting trade unions to become securely estab- } 
lished, the regional fund provided the means for the setting up 
in Calcutta of an I.C.F.T.U. residential college for the train- } 
ing of trade union officers; this was opened in Sept. 1952. 
Preparations were also made for the establishment of training 
schools in Singapore, Accra (Gold Coast) and in Abidjan 
(French West Africa), and there were plans to commence prep- 
arations for training schemes in the Arabic-speaking countries 
of the middle east. The European regional organization gave 
special assistance to the non-Communist Italian and French 
trade union movements. In Feb. 1952, it convened a European 
Trade Union Conference on Housing which was attended by 
more than 80 delegates, observers and housing experts from in- 
ternational organizations; on the recommendation of the con- 
ference a permanent committee on housing was established. 

The I.C.F.T.U. continued its work in defense of trade union 
rights; it submitted detailed evidence of the violation of trade 
union freedoms in Venezuela and Argentina to the L.L.O. (In- 
ternational Labour organization) and the Economic and Social 
council of the United Nations and supplemented previous evi- 
dence given to the council on the prevention of free trade 
unionism by the government of the U.S.S.R. After sending an 
observer to Tunisia, the I.C.F.T.U. vigorously interceded with 
the French government in support of the demands of the Gen- 


z Confederation of Labour of Tunisia. 

)) The first meeting of the I.C.F.T.U. general council was held 
5] Berlin, Ger., July 1-5, 1952. The American Federation of 
».bour refused to send delegates to this meeting in protest 
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@ainst what it regarded as unsatisfactory aspects of the 
goF.T.U. From the foundation of the I.C.F.T.U. the A.F. of L. 
}d desired it to pursue a more militantly anti-Communist pol- 
j7 than other trade union centres thought wise. Dissatisfaction 
/me to a head when Sir Vincent Tewson, secretary of the Brit- 
9. Trades Union congress, accepted nomination and was elected 
iesident of the I.C.F.T.U., following the resignation of Paul 
{net in 1951. The acceptance of this post by Sir Vincent Tew- 
ja was regarded by the A.F. of L. as a violation of an alleged 
jatlemen’s agreement that neither the A.F. of L. nor the T.U.C. 
fuld hold the senior office in the I.C.F.T.U. Immediately prior 
3 the meeting of the I.C.F.T.U. general council Sir Vincent 
dwson and J. H. Oldenbroek, I.C.F.T.U. secretary-general, 
Suited the U.S. to confer with the leaders of the A.F. of L. and 
/-empted to resolve the difficulties. 

Great Britain.—After a slight decline in each of the two 
O2vious years, the affiliated membership of the British Trades 
jtion congress (T.U.C.) for the first time exceeded 8,000,000, 
jing from 7,827,000 in 1951 to 8,020,000 in 1952. 


en: the standard rate of income tax and the tax on un- 


%-ned incomes should be increased, while the lower rates of 


ijitutory limitation of dividends introduced; and a tax on capi- 
1 gains imposed. In the event the chancellor adopted only one 
6 these suggestions, they preferred an alteration in the number 
J rates of tax. In a statement approved by the general council 
3} March 26, the T.U.C. sharply criticized the budget and the 
jsumptions on which they claimed it rested—notably that 
‘sre would be some increase in unemployment and a rise in 
gices—and issued a warning that in the circumstances the trade 
4tions would be compelled to press for higher wages. Following 
publication of this statement, the chancellor again met 
#oresentatives of the T.U.C. and suggested that wage in- 
j>ases should be linked to productivity. As a result of further 
@scussions with the chancellor and the obvious seriousness of 
Ge economic situation, the general council issued a lengthy re- 
Jrt to the congress, which after reviewing Britain’s economic 
Wfculties concluded that substantial wage increases would be 
BHiund to raise costs in the export trades but refused to coun- 
nance any interference with traditional methods of wage de- 
i-mination. 

#The economic policy of the general council was put to the 


{nual congress, held in September, in the form of its report, 
pplemented by a resolution moved by the Union of Shop Dis- 
‘butive and Allied Workers and supported by a number of 
ther large unions; this resolution, while criticizing severely the 
}vernment’s economic policy, was carried together with the 
Hport of the general council by votes of 7,771,000 to 39,000 
§.d 6,856,000 to 504,000, respectively, and was clearly under- 
food to commit the trade union movement to a policy of mod- 
Gation in wage claims. 
+ Another triumph for the general council was in the heavy 
t:feat by the congress of attempts to reject its support for the 
tarmament program. Two resolutions which had been sup- 
rted by Communist delegates were defeated by 6,941,000 to 
$887,000 and 6,075,000 to 1,801,000. An amendment to the sec- 
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ond resolution, which was generally thought to state the policy 
associated with the name of Aneurin Bevan, was also heavily 
defeated by 5,801,000 to 1,272,000; thereafter the general coun- 
cil’s report in favour of rearmament to the maximum extent 
consistent with economic stability, was carried by 5,597,000 to 
1,450,000. 

An event of outstanding importance during 1952 was the dis- 
missal of an employee after 31 years’ service by D. C. Thomp- 
son, Ltd., because it had come to their notice that he was a 
member of a trade union. This was followed by a strike of 74 
fellow employees who were called out by the National Society of 
Operative Printers and Assistants to which they also secretly 
belonged. The strike was supported by a nation-wide boycott of 
Thompson’s by other trade unions, the members of which re- 
fused to handle supplies of paper destined for the firm’s print- 
ing offices. As a result D. C. Thompson, Ltd., sought an injunc- 
tion against Arthur Deakin, general secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers union and several other trade union off- 
cials, on the grounds that they had procured a breach of con- 
tract on the part of the Bowater Paper Corporation, Ltd., who 
were principal suppliers of paper to D. C. Thompson, Ltd. 
Justice Upjohn dismissed the motion because the facts did not, 
in his judgment, give rise to an intention on the part of the 
trade union leaders to procure directly a breach of contract; 
they were entitled under section 3 of the Trade Disputes act, 
1906, to act as they had done without committing a tort. 

In the meantime the minister of labour had instituted a court 
of inquiry into the dispute, his attention having been previously 
drawn by the T.U.C. to the I.L.0. convention 98, which had 
been ratified by the British government. This convention pro- 
tects workers from being discriminated against by employers be- 
cause they want to join a union, already belong to a union or 
refuse to relinquish membership of a union. The report of the 
court of inquiry, published on July 11, viewed with misgiving 
the attitude of D. C. Thompson, Ltd., and called upon them 
to reconsider their policy of refusing to employ unionists; at 
the same time it suggested to the trade unions that they would 
be well advised to consider the wisdom of disrupting industry 
and bringing hardship on the public by pressing their demands. 

During the year the Anglo-American Council on Productivity, 
on which the trade unions of both Great Britain and the United 
States had been represented together with management from 
both countries, was wound up. In all, 47 teams and 19 specialist 
groups had been sent to the United States during the lifetime 
of the council, and by the end of the year most of them had 
published their reports. (See also LAw; NationaL Lapor ReE- 
LATIONS BoarbD; STRIKES; WAGES AND Hours.) (B.C. R.) 


Labrador: see NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR, 
Labuan: see BritisH BorNEO. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic institute and the Univer- 
Lacrosse. sity of Virginia were named co-champions of the 
National Intercollegiate Lacrosse association in 1952, and 
shared the Wingate trophy, symbolic of national honours. Rens- 
selaer, playing mostly northern teams, swept through ten games 
unbeaten, concluding its campaign with a 23-1 victory over Wil- 
liams college. Virginia numbered among its victims some of the 
strongest tens in the game including Maryland, Navy, Johns 
Hopkins and Princeton, although the Cavaliers lost to the 
Mount Washington Lacrosse club of Baltimore, Md., which 
again was the United States open title winner. Mount Wash- 
ington Lacrosse club closed its regular season unbeaten by turn- 
ing back a strong Army unit, 14-8, for its ninth triumph. 

The annual north-south all-star contest was held in New York 
city for the first time. Played at the Polo Grounds for the 
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benefit of the Damon Runyon Cancer fund, the contest drew 
more than 5,000 fans and resulted in a 15-7 decision for the 
south. Virginia’s Dick Godine and Gordon Jones, with four goals 
apiece, starred for the winners and helped give the south its first 
victory in three years in the series. Joseph Austin, Army inside 
home, tallied three times to lead the north in scoring. 
Philadelphia again retained its title in women’s lacrosse, both 
its first and second teams going undefeated in the three-day 
national championship tourney at Weston, Mass. Philadelphia 
placed eight of its stars on the all-United States first team 
picked at the competition, which closed on June 1 when the 
U.S. first 12 routed the U.S. reserves, 12-2. Lois Linton of 
Philadelphia and Ann Delano of Boston each tallied three goals. 
(TS Vere) 
Lamb: see Meat. 
Land Reform: sce AGRICULTURE. 
Laos: see FRENCH UNIoNn; INDOCHINA. 
Lard: see VEGETABLE OILS AND ANIMAL Farts. 
Latin America: see ARGENTINA; BotiviA; BRrAzIL; BRITISH 
GuIANA; BritisH HonpurRAS; CHILE; CoLomBiA; Costa RICA; 
Ecuapor; FRENCH UNION; GUATEMALA; HonpurRAS; MEXICO; 
NICARAGUA; PANAMA; PARAGUAY; PERU; SALVADOR, EL; SURI- 
NAM; URuGuUAY; VENEZUELA. 


. . 2 Literary creation in Mex- 
Latin-American Literature. i> during ro52 reflected 
a situation which appeared to be prevalent throughout Latin 
America and perhaps the entire world. On the one hand there 
was a strong nationalist trend expressed in a torrent of essays 
and psycho-sociological analyses; while on the other hand the 
lyrical evasiveness, romanticism and fantasy which pervaded 
numerous poems and short stories constituted an opposite trend, 
even a reaction to this nationalist spirit. 

The first ro volumes of a projected 100-volume series entitled 
“Cultura Mexicana,” sponsored by the National University of 
Mexico, Mexico City, appeared. Included were such excellent 
studies as El folklore de México by Angel Maria Garibay, 
Estudio sobre México by Jesus Silva Herzog, Perspectivas de la 
industrializacién en México by Manuel German Parra and Pan- 
orama fiscal de México by Hugo Margain. The National Finan- 
ciera began its projected 4o0-volume series entitled “La Estruc- 
tura Social y Cultural de México,” with José E. Iturriaga’s book 
bearing the same title as the series, and La pesca by Alejandro 
Quesada. Art and archaeological studies reached full maturity 
with Arquitectura prehispdnica by Ignacio Marquina Barredo; 
Folklore de San Pedro Piedra Gorda by Vicente T. Mendoza 
and Virginia R. de Mendoza; and the third volume of a “His- 
tory of Mexican Art,” Justino Fernandez’ Arte moderno de 
México, which was as erudite and definitive as the two preced- 
ing volumes: Salvador Toscano’s Arte precolombino de México 
y la América Central and Manuel Toussaint’s Arte colonial en 
México. An extraordinary series “México y lo mexicano” was 
edited by the gifted philosopher Leopoldo Zea, who added two 
volumes a month to the series. From the six titles published by 
late 1952 (La x en la frente by Alfonso Reyes, Conciencia y 
posibilidad del mexicano by Leopoldo Zea, Mito y magia del 
mexicano by Jorge Carrién, Andlisis del ser del mexicano by 
Emilio Uranga, Cornucopia de México by José Morena Villa 
and El amor y la amistad en el mexicano by Salvador Reyes 
Nevarez) the amplitude and earnestness of the plan was evident: 
the viewpoints were varied but the keenness and sincerity of 
analysis were the same—all were engaged in the same passionate 
quest of Mexican quintessences. 

One might expect that creative activity would be imbued with 
a similar spirit, the spirit of the realistic novel of the Mexican 
Revolution. This was not so. The most satisfactory work ap- 
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peared to be, to a large extent, a reaction against realism. Jud; 
José Arreola in Confabulario, Francisco Tario in Tapioca In } 
B. Jiménez Montellano in El arca del dngel, to mention a fej, 
outstanding examples, were altogether original and, in contd. 
distinction to the “national” spirit displayed by the essayist, 
quite “international.” ; 

Still, the exceptions to this generalization seemed to be near, 
as brilliant: Jorge Ferretis’ El coronel que asesind un palom 
for instance, and El diosero, Francisco Rojas Gonzalez’ po 
humous collection of short stories, were all Mexican tales f 
of human warmth and the salt of the earth. Indeed, the ou. 
standing novel of the year, El Cristo de espaldas, by the Colon 
bian diplomat and journalist Eduardo Caballero Calderon, arfj 
two prize-winning works, the novel Coirén by Daniel Belm ¢ 
(Atenea award, Chile, 1952) and the short story collection J 
docena del fraile o trece cuentos de mi abuela by the journalilt 
Eudocio Carrera Vergara (Ricardo Palma award, Peru, 195 
belonged to the realistic category. More pronouncedly tende: 
tious, situated on a plane of sharp human struggle, were su¢ 
powerful novels as Liuvia y fuego, a militant exposé of the rutl} 
less tactics of oil companies, by the United States writer Thomas 
Bledsoe; and La prisién, which undertook to expose the existirls 
Peruvian regime and its persecution of the Apra party, of whid| 
the author Gustavo Valcarcel was a prominent leader in exili) 

The year’s poetry output was comparatively feeble, with 
notable exception of Signo, by the Mexican Honorato Ignacil) 
Magaloni, and Aventura, by the Chilean Juan Guzman Cruchagy, 
Two other mature collections, both from Mexico, were Jos 


, 


Gorostiza’s Muerte sin fin, and Vicente Magdaleno’s Suen | 
como obsidiana. The Spanish translation of Brazil’s greateg: 
lyricist, Jorge de Lima, was an event of primary importa 
the versions by Florindo Villa Alvarez, C. R. Arechavaleta a | 
J. Torres Oliveros proving to be superb. However, the reall}: 
epoch-making achievement was Alfonso Reyes’s version of th 
Iliad (part I), a masterly job by Mexico’s prominent litera 
scholar. Reyes’s collected poems were published simultaneous} 
under the title Obra poética in a series which also included Hi 

| 


posthumous poems of the great Enrique Gonzalez Martine} 
Dynamic signs of poetical vitality were seen in the newl 
founded poetry magazine Poesia de América (editors: Honora 
Ignacio Magaloni and Gustavo Valcarcel), published in Mexic 
City, which included the work of poets from Latin America 
large and devoted a section to Spanish poets in exile. 

As hinted above, first-rate criticism and essays abounded. 
addition to the Mexican series already mentioned, there wem 
some extraordinary critical studies: of the Brazilian Machae} 
de Assis by José Maria Bello; of the Peruvian César Vallejo 
Elsa Villanueva Teixeira; and of the Mexicans Manuel Jo. 
Othén and Ramon Lopez Velarde by Jess Zavala and Ele | 
Molina Ortega, respectively. Two United States scholars fillel 
important gaps in Latin-American studies: E. Neale-Silva with 
his perceptive analysis of José Eustasio Rivera’s poetry, anf 
Sonja Karsen with her detailed and authoritative dissertation ¢ 
Guillermo Valencia. Very distinguished studies of Las Sonata 
de Ramon del Valle-Inclén by Alonso Zamora Vicente, Estudy 


del Discurso en loor de la poesia by Luis Jaime Cisneros ( Mar}: 


uel Gonzalez Prada award, Peru, 1952), and Conceptos e imag 
ines en pensadores de lengua espanola by Vera Yamuni Tabus 
were imbued with a semantic-philosophical approach. In the fell 
of folklore and ethnography, sundry revealing studies shed light 
upon many recondite corners of America. In addition to Angi 
Maria Garibay’s El folklore de México, mentioned above, they 
were Folklore argentino: Cantares, leyendas y tradiciones 
tierra adentro by Fermin Alfredo Anzolaz; Romancero perua 
by Emilia Romero; Folklore, folkvise y folkway indigent 
(Peru) by Julio Baudouin; Los descendientes del imperio inc did) 
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p Bolivia ) by Fernando Iturralde; and the two-volume Obras of 
jie young Argentine poet and scholar Eduardo Jorge Bosco, 
hich -contained articles on the Gaucho tradition, folkways and 
Piterary expression. Paraguay was the subject of a most illumi- 
fating treatise by Silvio Maldonado. Covering wider ground 
ere the study of the Argentine novel (La novela argentina) by 
werman Garcia, of the literature of Spain (La literatura espan- 
| Ja) by the Mexican scholar Julio Torri, and of the Venezuelan 
Ynort story (Cuentos y cuentistas) by the gifted practitioner 
“rosé Fabbiani Ruiz. Still wider in scope, dealing with the hemi- 
where at large, were some of the most rewarding books of 1952: 
sintre la libertad y el miedo, simultaneously published in Eng- 
ujsh under the title The State of Latin America, by the Colom- 
» ian diplomat and scholar German Arciniegas; La filosofia como 
ompromiso by the Mexican philosopher Leopoldo Zea, men- 
goned above; and Dependencia e independencia en la historia 
wyspanoamericana by Mariano Picon-Salas. For brilliance and 
Meer stylistic virtuosity, none surpassed Otras inquisiciones by 
‘ie Argentine, Jorge Luis Borges. (A. FLo.) 


Hatter Day Saints: sce Mormons. 


i atvia From Nov. 18, 1918, to Aug. 5, 1940, when it was 
* annexed by the U.S.S.R., Latvia, one of the Baltic 
esates of northeastern Europe, was an independent republic. 
Shrea: 25,395 sq.mi. Pop.: (1939 est.) 1,994,500; (1950 est.) 
9,100,000. Language: Latvian and Russian. Religion: Lutheran, 
oman Catholic and Greek Orthodox. Chief towns (pop., 1935 
Wensus): Riga (cap., 1939 est., 393,211); Liepaja (57,008); 


gy. Lacis. 

) History.—At the meeting of the supreme soviet of the repub- 
tc of Riga on April 10-11, 1952, Ozolins was elected chairman 
df the presidium in place of 80-year-old Kirchensteins, who 
ished to retire. The new chairman, who was born in 1905, 
“pined the Communist party in 1926, twice receiving sentences 
or subversive activities; before his election he was editor of 
jia, the principal organ of the party. 

By a decree of the supreme soviet of the U.S.S.R., promul- 
yated on April 8, Latvia’s 58 rayony or districts were divided 
Smong three oblasti or provinces with capitals at Riga, Daugav- 
Sils and Liepaja. The four historic provinces of Vidzeme, Lat- 
Hale, Zemgale and Kurzeme ceased to exist. 

A report published in January by Janis Kalnberzins, first 
‘Secretary of the Latvian Communist party, disclosed that the 
fourth five-year plan, 1946-50, had not been fulfilled with re- 


yas to be double that of 1950. 

>) As a result of the amalgamation of smaller kolkhozy into 
spigger ones, between March 1950 and March 1952 their number 
yas reduced from 4,115 to 1,513, embracing 229,000 or 98.4% 
df the former farms; 1,092 chairmen of the kolkhozy were Com- 
Saunists, but only 915 collective farms had a primary party 
frganization. The kolkhozy were served by 105 machine and 
/iractor stations. 

+ By Sept. 1952 the Communist party had 50,000 members; the 
‘Jnion of Communist Youth, according to Elmars Bemanis, its 
tecretary-general, comprised 98,800 members. Kalnberzins 
Bred that inclinations toward the reservation of private prop- 
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erty in the kolkhozy were being encouraged through the anti- 
soviet activities of “bourgeois nationalists.” 

Lacis, the premier, who was also a prolific writer of fiction, 
was criticized in Cima in Nov. 1951 for “leftist deviations” 
discovered in his latest novel, To Distant Shores; but on Feb. 
25 he was vindicated by the Moscow Pravda—not he but his 
critics exhibited “leftist deviations.” G. G. Turs, the soviet- 
appointed archbishop of the Latvian Lutheran Church, and Mgr. 
Peter Strods, described by the Communist press as Roman 
Catholic “deputy metropolitan” of Riga, took part in May in a 
“defense of peace” conference called at Zagorsk, near Moscow. 
(See also Estonta; LirHvuanta.) 


Education.—Schools (1950): elementary 1,598, pupils 232,000; ‘sec- 
ondary 96, pupils 30,000; technical 66, pupils 20,000; institutions of 
higher education 10, students 12,500, including Riga university, students 
5,500. be 

Finance.— Budget (1952 est.): revenue 1,453,257,000 roubles: expendi- 
ture 1,404,786,000 roubles, (K. Sm.) 


Law Fear and uncertainty, engendered chiefly by the Com- 
* munist drive against the free world, were reflected 
during 1952 both in federal legislation and in supreme court 
decisions. The 82nd congress continued the president’s emer- 
gency war powers, approved a peace treaty with Japan and 
security treaties with groups of other non-Communist nations, 
voted appropriations to carry on the Mutual Security program 
for military, economic and technical assistance to certain 
friendly nations, enacted a bill of rights granting G.I. benefits 
to Korean war veterans and approved a new constitution for 
Puerto Rico. Congress also revised and codified laws relating to 
immigration, naturalization and nationality, including new pro- 
visions designed to tighten the safeguards against subversive 
elements. 

The supreme court lacked a confident majority of justices in 
cases involving questions of administrative and executive pow- 
ers. This was apparent in an increasing tendency of the justices 
toward the literal application of statutes involving public policy, 
such as laws dealing with aliens and civil rights. There had 
to be a majority, of course, in reaching a definite decision, but 
sometimes the majority disagreed sharply as to their reasons 
for concurring. An extreme instance of this was the steel in- 
dustry seizure case, the report of which covered 133 pages and 
presented six individual opinions rendered by the majority of 
the court and one dissenting opinion in which three justices 
joined. 

Only the more important legal developments of general inter- 
est are reported in this article. 

Aliens and Citizenship.—The supreme court adhered to a 
strict construction of statutes authorizing the deportation of 
aliens resident in the United States. Thus three aliens, who had 
entered the United States in their youth and stayed for more 
than 30 years without applying for naturalization, were held 
to be deportable under the anti-Communist provisions of the 
Alien Registration act of 1940. Congress had the power to 
authorize the deportation of legally resident aliens because of 
membership in the Communist party, even though such mem- 
bership had terminated before the passage of the act. This pro- 
vision was not an ex post facto law prohibited by the constitu- 
tion, nor did it violate due process, freedom of speech or free- 
dom of assembly. The courts were not responsible for national 
policy in respect to the deportation of aliens, which is almost 
exclusively the province of the political branches of government 
and “largely immune from judicial inquiry or interference” 
(Harisiades v. Shaughnessy, 342 U.S. 580). 

The high court, by a vote of five to four, also approved the 
action of the attorney general in locking up four aliens, charged 
with Communist party membership, and holding them without 
bail pending the determination of their deportability under 
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the Internal Security act. Such detention was not a violation 
of the 8th amendment’s prohibition against requiring excessive 
bail (Carlson v. Landon, 342 U.S. 524). 

In another five-to-four decision the supreme court upheld a 
death sentence for treason against an American-born citizen of 
Japanese descent. The fact that he was also a Japanese citizen 
because of his Japanese parentage was no defense (Kawakita v. 
O San BBWS. TNs 

A German citizen, however, who had been interned in the 
United States under the Alien Enemy act and had been ordered 
removed to Germany by the attorney general, was entitled to 
release from custody, the supreme court ruled, since the war 
had been terminated by joint resolution of congress (Jaegler v. 
Carusi, 342 U.S. 347). 

While the justices of the supreme court were debating the 
rights of aliens residing in the United States, the president 
was struggling with congress over the provisions of a bill re- 
vising and codifying all federal laws on immigration, nation- 
ality and naturalization. A final draft of the measure, known 
as the Immigration and Nationality act of 1952, was finally 
passed over the president’s veto. The new law retained the 
quota system under which the number of immigrants to be 
admitted to the U.S. annually from any foreign country was 
limited to 4 of 1% of the number of persons of that national 
origin already living in the U.S. as shown in the 1920 census. 
The annual immigration ceiling was set at 154,657, an increase 
of 308 over the previous limit. Other provisions eliminated race 
and sex barriers; introduced a system of selective immigration 
by giving a special preference to skilled aliens urgently needed 
in the country; provided a more thorough screening of aliens, 
especially of persons who might be security risks and subver- 
sives; broadened the ground for exclusion and deportation of 
criminal aliens; and let down the bars for the entry of re- 
formed totalitarians, such as former Communists who had 
turned anti-Communist. 

Antitrust.—A trust-breaking action brought by the attorney 
general against the Oregon State Medical society, eight county 
medical societies and eight doctors who were officers of a 
nonprofit corporation called the Oregon Physicians service was 
unsuccessful in the supreme court. The suit charged that the 
defendants had conspired to monopolize the business of provid- 
ing prepaid medical care in Oregon and had prevented doctors 
generally from working for private health associations. It ap- 
peared that in 1936 five private associations were selling prepaid 
medical certificates entitling the purchaser to hospital and 
medical care. 

At first the doctors’ organizations fought this “contract prac- 
tice” tooth and nail, but five years later the medical profession 
was convinced that its best protection was to operate a contract 
practice controlled by its own organizations. The court held 
that there was no clear proof of a violation of the antitrust 
laws (Oregon v. U.S., 343 U.S. 326). 

Other antitrust decisions followed familiar patterns. The 
justices all agreed with a lower court decision that exclusive 
agreements whereby 2,965 automobile service stations had 
pledged themselves to buy their supplies only from the Richfield 
Oil corporation violated the Clayton Antitrust act. The court 
said that this case was substantially the same as the Standard 
Oil case reported in 337 U.S. 293 (Richfield Oil Corp. v. U.S., 
343 U.S. 922). The court also reiterated its former ruling that 
price control through cross-licensing of patents is a violation 
of the Sherman Antitrust act. Two formerly competing com- 
panies, who had been engaged in litigation over patents, settled 
their dispute by organizing a holding company and assigning the 
patents to it. The court held, following the U.S. Gypsum case, 
that the price fixing through this holding company device was 
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an illegal restraint of trade (U.S. v. New Wrinkle, 342 U. 
37m: 
Civil Rights.—The supreme court broadened the free speech) 
and free press guaranties of the rst and 14th amendments to 
include freedom of expression by motion pictures, overruling any 
earlier decision in Mutual Film Corp. v. Industrial Comm., 2364. 
WSs ARO. 
A provision of New York’s Education law, requiring all} 
motion pictures to be submitted for licensing by a state board, 
was void as a prior restraint on freedom of speech and of the 
press because it authorized denial of a licence if the censors}) 
found the film to be “obscene, immoral, or sacrilegious.” The} 
court therefore revoked the ban of the New York board of}) 
regents on the motion picture entitled The Miracle, which the 
board had found to be “sacrilegious because of the scene in 
which a demented woman is seduced by a stranger whom she 
thinks is St. Joseph, and of the birth of a child which she 
considers miraculous.” A state cannot prohibit the showing of 
a motion picture on the basis of a censor’s conclusion that it is} 
“sacrilegious” (Burstyn, Inc. v. Wilson, 343 U.S. 495). | 
The high court also dealt with another section of the contro-}) 
versial New York Education law authorizing the public schools} 
of the state to release pupils from school attendance for one}) 
hour a week to attend religious classes, provided the religious} 
instruction is held outside of the schools. This “released ime 
program was distinguished by a majority of six justices fromiy 
the situation in the McCollum case which the court had found 
to be a violation of the constitutional guaranty of separation ; 
of church and state. In that case the school classrooms were}! 
turned over for religious instruction. But the New York sys-) 
tem “involved neither religious instruction in the public schools) 
nor the expenditure of public funds and since no one is forced} 
to attend religious centers, there is no conflict with the First} 
Amendment.” To the charge that the program was coercive, }) 
the majority said “no one is forced to go to the religious class-}! 
rooms and no religious exercise or instruction is brought to the} 
classrooms of the public schools” (Zorach v. Clauson, 343h 
U.S. 306). 
Still another section of the New York Education law, known} 
as the Feinberg law, directing the state board of regents to 
compile a list of subversive organizations, and making mem- 
bership in groups so listed grounds for dismissal of a teacher 
unless his loyalty is proved, was upheld by the supreme court. 
The eight taxpayers who attacked this statute as a violation 
of free speech and assembly were told that it was the duty of} 
school officials to screen teachers “as to their fitness to main-}) 
tain the integrity of the schools. In this process it is proper} 
to examine the associates, past and present, of the person in- 
volved. There is nothing unconstitutional in making member- 
ship in organizations listed as subversive a ground for dismis- 
sal” (Adler v. Board of Education, 342 U.S. 485). 

In a five-to-four decision the high court upheld the Illinois 
group libel statute enacted in 1949, which forbids publication 
of any “lithograph, moving picture, play, drama or sketch... 
which portrays depravity, criminality, unchastity or lack of} 
virtue of a class of citizens of any race, color, creed or re- 
ligion,” or which exposes them to “contempt, derision, or 
obloquy or is productive of breach of the peace.” The counmy 
sustained the conviction of the head of the White Circle League } 
of America for violating this law by circulating a petition to| 
white people to join in a campaign against Negroes, referring } 
to the “rapes, robberies, knives, guns and marijuana” of people § 
of the black race. The majority of the justices held that the} 
statute penalizing such antirace libel did not interfere with free- 
ve of speech or the press (Beauharnais v. Illinois, 343 US. 
250). 
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1) The supreme court also denied relief to citizens who objected 
0 the broadcasting of radio programs on streetcars and buses 
i'n the District of Columbia. It ruled that a passenger on a 
public vehicle has no right of privacy substantially equal to 
[ he privacy which he is entitled to in his own home. Justice 
} William O. Douglas, dissenting, objected to making the street- 
svar audience a captive one. “When we force people to listen to 
4nother’s ideas, we give the propagandist a powerful weapon. 
) Ince privacy is invaded, privacy is gone. Once a man is forced 
#90 submit to one type of radio program, he can be forced to 
msubmit to another” (Public Utilities Comm. v. Pollack, 343 U.S. 
A451). 
i) The supreme court also refused to interfere with a New 
saJersey law requiring daily reading of five verses of the Old 
Testament in public schools. The court dodged the religious 
afssue by telling the two taxpayers, who attacked the law, that 
\hey had suffered no particular injury since there was no show- 
/ ng that Bible reading increased taxes (Doremus v. Board of 
wWEducation, 342 U.S. 429). 
— Criminal Law.—The decisions of the supreme court in 
‘criminal cases were more notable for their novelty than for 
itheir legal importance. The forcible use of a stomach pump to 
9 zet evidence of narcotics law violations from a suspect who was 
Dinandcuffed and strapped to an operating table profoundly 
l9shocked the justices of the supreme court. The suspect swal- 
sowed two capsules containing morphine when three deputy 
sheriffs broke into the room where he and his wife had been 
qsleeping. The officers seized him and rushed him to a hospital 
where the pills were recovered and later used as evidence in his 
Yiconviction for the illegal possession of morphine. This was a 
msclear violation of due process, the justices ruled (Rochin v. 
California, 342 U.S. 165). 
™ On the other hand, the court in a five-to-four decision ap- 
viproved the use of a Dick Tracyish device by federal officers 
vito record a conversation with a Chinese laundryman, named On 
“Lee, suspected of narcotics law violation. Chin Poy, an under- 
sicover agent, who was an old acquaintance and former employee 
Jof On Lee, stopped in at the laundry to have a chat with his 
m@former boss. He had a radio transmitter concealed in his in- 
Sside overcoat pocket with a small antenna running along his 
farm. Unknown to On Lee, another federal agent was stationed 
sioutside the building with a receiving set by which the conver- 
sation was recorded. The evidence thus obtained was used at the 
trial. Five of the justices held that this was not a violation of 
{ the constitutional immunity of the accused from unreasonable 
i/searches and seizures nor was it a violation of the federal 
Hj Communications act (Lee v. U.S., 343 U.S. 747). 
Y The complaint of another convict, that while living in Chicago 
he had been seized by officers from the state of Michigan and 
handcuffed, blackjacked and taken to Michigan, where he was 
/convicted of murder and sentenced for life, was rejected by the 
cers court. The fact that he had been abducted from one 
state to another did not invalidate his conviction in the latter 
)state under the due process clause. “This court has never de- 
1 parted from the rule announced in Ker v. Illinois, 119 U.S. 436, 
444, that the power of a court to try a person for a crime 
/ is not impaired by the fact that he had been brought within the 
# court’s jurisdiction by reason of a ‘forcible abduction’ ” (Frisbie 
Hv. Collins, 342 U.S. 519). 
| The supreme court justices showed a growing skepticism con- 
7 cerning the complaints of convicts that they had been coerced 
| into confessing their guilt. The justices took the view that if 
a confession was procured by coercion, either physical or psy- 
f chological, the conviction should be reversed, but the record 
must show a real denial of due process. Thus a California peti- 
tioner was told that he had not demonstrated any unfairness by 


ATTORNEY GENERAL James P. McGranery (foreground) with some of the 


91 U.S. district attorneys who convened in Washington, D.C., for their annual 
meeting in 1952. McGranery was sworn into office on May 27 


the court in his trial for killing a six-year-old girl (Stroble v. 
California, 343 U.S. 181). 

The court also declined to interfere on behalf of a defendant 
convicted and sentenced to death for the “sex-killing” of a 
15-year-old girl in Oregon. The state statute requiring a de- 
fendant to sustain his plea of insanity beyond a reasonable 
doubt was not a violation of due process. There is no significant 
difference “between the Oregon rule requiring the accused, on 
a plea of insanity, to establish that defense beyond a reasonable 
doubt, and the rule in effect in about 20 states, which places the 
burden on the accused to establish his insanity by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence” (Leland v. Oregon, 343 U.S. 790). 

The summary contempt sentence imposed by the trial judge 
against the attorneys for 11 Communist party leaders for vio- 
lating the Smith act was sustained by the supreme court in a 
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five-to-three vote. The judge did not lose his power to punish 
for contempt under federal rule 42(a) by postponing the con- 
tempt hearing till the end of the trial. In a long dissenting 
opinion, which quoted copiously from the record of the trial, 
a minority of the justices thought the contempt sentence was 
unfair. Justice Felix Frankfurter made the point that the trial 
judge should have invited the senior circuit court judge to as- 
sign another judge to hear the charges (Sacher v. U.S., 343 
WESaip)s 

The high court also served notice on all spies and potential 
spies that it would leave them to the mercies of a trial court 
and jury. The repeated pleas of a husband and wife, convicted 
of giving secrets regarding the atomic bomb to the U.S.S.R., 
for a review or rehearing of their case, were rejected by the 
supreme court. Thus the first death sentence for peacetime 
spying was in effect affirmed by the high court. 

Economic Controls.—The Defense Production Act Amend- 
ments of 1952 extended wage and price controls through April 
30, 1953, but contained a policy statement directing the presi- 
dent to decontrol prices as fast as was consistent with the pur- 
poses of the act. Authority to regulate retail credit, allocations 
and priorities and real estate credit was extended to June 30, 
1953. Rent control was extended to Sept. 30, 1952, with the 
proviso that areas which were certified as critical defense hous- 
ing areas might continue the control until April 30, 1953. 
Local authorities might also request the extension of rent con- 
trol to April 30, 1953. Congress also extended the agricultural 
conservation program to Dec. 31, 1954. 

Fair Trade Laws.—Congress in effect overruled the supreme 
court’s 1951 decision in the Schwegmann case by enacting a new 
Fair Trade law, making clear the type of law which congress 
had intended to authorize when it passed the Miller-Tydings 
act. The new Fair Trade law provided that a manufacturer and 
one retailer may set minimum prices on brand-named items and 
thereby bind all retailers in any state, including those who do 
not sign such an agreement. 

Labour.—A threatened strike by the United Steelworkers of 
America precipitated a legal battle over the president’s seizure 
powers. After many efforts of government agencies had failed 
to bring about a settlement, Pres. Harry S. Truman ordered the 
secretary of commerce to seize and operate the nation’s steel 
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“SOME THINGS DON’T NEED TO BE SEEN,” a cartoon by Berryman of the 
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mills to avert a work stoppage which would endanger the na- 
tional defense program. The steel companies, however, applied N | 
to the district court for an injunction against the seizure, which } 
they obtained. The supreme court by a vote of six to three held ; 
that the lower court was correct because seizure of the mills 
was not authorized by the statutes or laws of the United States. © 
There was no specific statute giving him power to seize pro-— 
perty, nor could such power be implied from those specified 
in article ii of the constitution, nor could it be justified as 
an exercise of the president’s military power as commander 
in chief of the armed forces (Youngstown Co. v. Sawyer, 343 
US5579): 

A judgment in favour of a lumber company against the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s union in the 
amount of $750,000 for damages for illegal picketing was af- 
firmed by the supreme court. The union contended that the 
Taft-Hartley law provision under which suit was brought ren- 
dered illegal only such picketing as takes place after a deter- 
mination by the National Labor Relations board that the acts 
complained of are unfair labour practices. Said Justice Douglas, 
speaking for the court, “Petitioners, representing one union and 
employing outside labor, were trying to get the work which 
another union, employing mill labor, had. That competition for 
work at the expense of employers has been condemned by the 
labor-management act. It represents national policy which has 
both administrative and conventional legal sanctions” (Long- 
shoremen v. Juneau Spruce Corp., 342 U.S. 237). The convic- 
tion of an employer fer violating a Missouri law which provided 
that any employee entitled to vote may absent himself from his 
work for four hours between the opening and the closing of the 
polls on election day was sustained by the supreme court. Such 
laws do not violate the due process or equal protection of the 
law clause of the 14th amendment. Nor do they impair the 
obligation of contracts in violation of article i, section 10 of the 
federal constitution (Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., v. Missouri, 342 
Was, 1Bi))- 

The attempt of a railway union, composed exclusively of 
white employees, to destroy the jobs of Negro “train porters” 
was rebuked by the supreme court. The union, acting under the 
Railway Labor act as bargaining representatives for railroad 
trainmen, had no right to force the railroad company to main- 
tain bars against the employment of Negro workers. A bargain- 
ing agent “cannot use its position and power to destroy colored 
workers’ jobs in order to bestow them on white workers” (Rail- 
road trainmen v. Howard, 343 U.S. 768). 

An attack on Michigan’s antistrike law, applicable to certain 
public employees, failed in the Michigan supreme court. The 
court ruled that this law applied to employees of the municipal 
street railway system. It was not a breach of due process, nor 
a bill of attainder, nor did it impair the obligation of con- 
tract (Detroit v. Division 26, 51 N.W. 2d 228). 

Congress provided for safer working conditions in coal mines 
whose operations affect interstate commerce. Mine operating 
concerns which employed more than 14 persons underground 
were required to meet certain standard safety provisions stated 
in the statute. The new act also created a federal coal mine 
safety board of review to hear appeals from the orders of 
federal coal mine inspectors. 

Social Security.—Congress amended the Social Security act 
by increasing old-age and survivors’ insurance payments by $5 
a month or 124%, whichever was greater. Beneficiaries under 
the act would be permitted to earn $75 a month in covered em- 
ployment, instead of the previous $50, without losing their 
status as pensioners. The new law also granted a credit of $150 
a month for each month of active military or naval service after 
July 24, 1947, and before Jan. 1, 1954. Other amendments 
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‘increased the federal share of the public-assistance payments 
* to states for aid to the aged, blind and disabled. 


Taxation.—Three decisions of the supreme court in tax cases 


dealt with problems of unusual interest. A composer of music, 
‘who had won a prize award of $25,000 for a symphony sub- 
mitted by him in a contest, included the entire amount in his 


income tax return as part of his gross income for 1947. He later 
filed a claim for refund on the ground that the award was a non- 
taxable gift, but his claim was rejected by the internal revenue 
office. He then applied for permission to amend his returns and 


f to spread the award over the three-year period when he was 
_working on the composition. The supreme court ruled that the 


award was not a gift, but that the composer should report the 


' award as distributed over a 36-month period ending with the 


close of the year in which the award was paid and not some 


4 earlier period of 36 months during which the composition was 
being written (Robertson v. U.S., 343 U.S. 711). 


In another unusual case the supreme court held that money 


- obtained by extortion was income returnable and taxable to the 


extortioner. A taxpayer had “‘muscled in” on a bootlegging opera- 


| tion known as the “High Seas Venture” from which he extracted 


about $25,000 in cash, but he failed to list this money as income 
in his tax return. His conviction for wilfully evading his taxes 
was affirmed (Rutkin v. U.S., 343 U.S. 130). 

The court also upheld the right of optical companies to de- 
duct as ordinary and necessary expenses “kickbacks” paid to 
physicians referring customers to the optical company. During 
the years in question—1943 and 1944—there was no govern- 
mentally declared public policy, national or state, proscribing 
such payments (Lilly v. C. 1. R., 343 U.S. 90). 

The high court also settled a dispute between the state of 
Tennessee and contractors and retailers dealing with the Atomic 
Energy commission. The Tennessee revenue laws imposed a sales 
tax on the sale of goods within the state and a use tax on the 
use within the state of goods purchased outside the state. The 
court held that contractors dealing with the Atomic Energy 
commission and merchants who sold goods to those contractors 
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were exempt from such taxes under the provisions of the Atomic 
Energy act (Carson v. Roane-Anderson Co., 342 U.S. 232). (See 
also InprANS, American; MuTuaL SEcurItTy PROGRAM; Na- 
TIONAL Lagor RELaTrIons Boarp; Unrtep States.) (M. Dn). 

United Kingdom Legislation.—Of the legislation undertaken 
by the parliament of the United Kingdom in 1952, the Defama- 
tion act was almost certainly the most significant measure. It 
made a number of important changes in the law of libel and 
slander, summarized as follows: (1) defamation in a broadcast 
was to be treated as libel, not slander, the most important con- 
Sequence of which was that it would be actionable without 
proof of special damage; (2) slander calculated to disparage a 
plaintiff in any office, profession, calling, trade or business held 
or carried on by him at the time of the publication was to be 
actionable without proof of special damage; (3) slander of title 
and certain other forms of malicious falsehood were made ac- 
tionable without proof of special damage in certain circum- 
stances; (4) unintentional defamation was not to be actionable 
where a proper offer of amends was made; thus parliament in 
effect overruled the decision of the house of lords in the leading 
case of Hulton v. Jones and the intention of the publisher, not 
the effect of the publication on the plaintiff, was made the cru- 
cial test; (5) a defense of justification would not fail by reason 
only that the truth of every charge was not proved if the words 
not proved to be true did not materially injure the plaintiff’s 
reputation having regard to the truth of the remaining charges; 
(6) important extensions were made to the principle that news- 
papers have a qualified privilege in reporting certain matters of 
public interest; (7) agreements for indemnity against liability 
for civil libel were made lawful in certain circumstances; (8) 
evidence might be given in mitigation of damages where the 
plaintiff had been awarded or had claimed damages for the pub- 
lication of words to the same effect as those in respect of which 
he made his claim. 

Other measures affecting the administration of the law in- 
cluded the Judicial Officers (Salaries) act, raising the salaries 
of and making further provision for pensions for county court 
judges and metropolitan magistrates, and the Magistrates Courts 
act, an important consolidation measure. Of some interest to the 
general public were the Disposal of Uncollected Goods act (per- 
mitting the sale of goods accepted for repair but not collected) 
and the Hypnotism act, regulating the practice of hypnotism 
for public entertainment. 

United Kingdom Case Law.—Although there were no great 
judicial issues in 1952 there were a number of decisions of gen- 
eral interest. One was The National Trust v. The Midlands 
Electricity Board (1952 1 Times Law Reports 74), in which 
covenants made with the National Trust not to injure the nat- 
ural aspect and condition of land were held void for uncer- 
tainty. 

More important was R. v. Tronoh Mines, Ltd. (1952 1 Times 
Law Reports 461). The question here was whether the effect of 
the Representation of the People act, 1949, was to prohibit dur- 
ing the period of a general election expenditure whose real pur- 
pose was general political propaganda as distinct from propa- 
ganda directed at securing the return of a particular candidate 
in a particular constituency. The facts were that the defendant 
company had bought advertising space in a national newspaper 
and had used it to attack the policies of the Labour government 
in office before the election, and the prosecution’s case was that 
such expenditure would tend to secure the return of candidates 
in each constituency opposed to the Labour government and 
that it would not be included in any of/the statutory returns of 
such expenditure. The court, however, held that propaganda of 
a general character not designed to secure the return of a par- 
ticular candidate in a particular constituency was not affected 
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by the act. 

An issue of considerable importance to trade unions was de- 
cided in their favour by the court of appeal in D. C. Thomson 
and Co. v. Deakin (1952 2 Times Law Reports tos) when it was 
held that incitement to withdrawal of labour by employees with 
the natural and probable consequence that the employer might 
be compelled to break his contract with a third party did not 
constitute the tort of procuring a breach of contract. The plain- 
tiffs here were a firm that refused to employ union labour and 
this matter aroused nation-wide interest. 

There were a number of judicial decisions of interest from 
the standpoint of matrimonial relations. In Bayliss v. Blackwell 
(1952 1 All England Reports 74) it was held that the common 
law unity of husband and wife had not been so affected by legis- 
lation as to give a husband the right to sue the wife for civil 
wrongs (here motorcar injuries) inflicted by her before mar- 
riage. In Bennett v. Bennett (1952 1 All England Reports 413) 
the court of appeal held that an agreement by a wife not to 
apply to the court for maintenance was contrary to public pol- 
icy and therefore void as ousting the jurisdiction of the courts. 
In Best v. Samuel Fox and Co. (1952 2 Times Law Reports 
246), where the plaintiff’s husband had been injured by the de- 
fendants’ negligence, it was held that the husband’s consequent 
loss of sexual capacity did not render them liable to the wife in 
damages. 

Commonwealth Legislation.—South Africa.—During 1952, 
in the broad field of constitutional development as distinct from 
private law, all else was overshadowed by the controversies in- 
side the Union of South Africa aroused by and emanating from 
the Nationalist party’s policy of apartheid, or the segregation 
of the black from the white citizens of the union, which policy 
the government under the premiership of D. F. Malan (q.v.) 
was putting into effect. The High Court of Parliament act, 
which threw into the melting pot the whole relationship between 
the legislature, the executive and the judiciary of the union, was 
the principal question involved, but by no means the only one. 
There were, in addition, the Suppression of Communism 
(Amendment) act and the Natives (Abolition of Passes and Co- 
ordination of Documents) act. 

The great issue, the High Court of Parliament act and its 
consequences, arose from the Separate Representation of Voters 
act, itself a notable emanation of the policy of apartheid. The 
legality and constitutionality of the Separate Representation of 
Voters act was challenged in the courts, and ultimately the ap- 
pellate division of the supreme court set the act aside as being 
outside the authority of the government without an amendment 
to the South Africa act, which would require a two-thirds ma- 
jority in the senate and house of assembly sitting together. The 
appellate division thus reversed, or at any rate refused to fol- 
low, its own previous decision of a similar issue in 1937. 

On March 20, 1952, the prime minister made a statement in 
the house of assembly on the appeal court’s decision in which 
he said: “The judgment of the Appeal Court in the matter of 
the separate representation of voters, which reverses its previous 
judgment of 1937, has created a constitutional position which 
cannot be accepted. Neither Parliament nor the people of South 
Africa will be prepared to acquiesce in a position where the 
legislative sovereignty of the lawfully and democratically elected 
representatives of the people is denied, and where an appointed 
judicial authority assumes the testing right . . . particularly since 
that judicial authority does not, or is not obliged to, act con- 
sistently.” 

In both the house of assembly and the senate the opposition 
soon showed its intention to resist the evident purpose of the 
government to overrule the court of appeal. On April 23 the 
High Court of Parliament bill was introduced into the house of 
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assembly. As amended in committee of the whole house the es- 
sence was to provide that any judgment or order of the appel- 
late division of the supreme court of South Africa—whether 
given before or after the bill became law—whereby the appel- 
late division declared or rendered invalid any provision of any 
act of parliament or in any manner rendered such a provision 
inoperative should be subject to review by the high court of 
parliament. This court was to be composed of every senator and 
every member of the house of assembly, with one of its mem- 
bers appointed by the governor general to be its president, 50 
members forming a quorum. Applications for review of any 
judgment or order were to be made by a minister within six 
months of the appellate division’s ruling (or, in the case of rul- 
ings made before the act came into force, within six months of 
the passing of the act). The president of the court was within 30 
days of the making of such an application to refer it to a com- 
mittee of the court to be known as the judicial committee, 
which was to be composed of ten members of the court ap- 
pointed by the president. The judicial committee was to be em- 
powered to consider written or verbal representations concern- 
ing the application; and after it had considered the appellate 
division’s record of proceedings, the reasons given by the 
judges and the representations made by the parties, it was to re- 
port to the high court, making such recommendations as it 
thought fit. The high court of parliament was empowered to 


make such order as it thought proper after considering the re- || 


port and recommendations of the judicial committee; the court’s 
decision was to be final and binding and to be executed as if it 
were a decision of the provincial division of the supreme court 
in which the matter was originally heard. 

The opposition contested the bill by every means within its 
power. J. G. N. Strauss raised the question, in the debate on 
the second reading, whether the bill did not have to be passed 
by a joint sitting of both houses in that it embodied provisions 
amending section 152 of the South Africa act and whether the 
motion that the bill be read a second time should not be dis- 
allowed. He argued that the bill was merely an attempt to get | 
parliament as ordinarily constituted to nullify the appeal court’s 
decision in Harris v. Minister of the Interior (setting aside the 
Separate Representation of Voters act) and to circumvent the 
guarantees given to individuals under sections 35 and 152 of 
the South Africa act. This submission was overruled. 

The minister of the interior, introducing the bill, argued that 
its object was to restore to the democratically elected repre- 
sentatives of the people the right to decide on the validity of 
acts of parliament, and that it was a natural development from 
the high court of parliament in the United Kingdom. For the 
opposition, Strauss, in the course of the debate, stressed that 
the appeal court judgment of 1937 arose from an act of parlia- 
ment passed by both houses sitting together with a two-thirds 
majority. During May the bill passed through both houses. 
When enacted, the next stage of the battle, as with the Separate 
Representation of Voters act, was carried to the courts. The 
high court overruled the High Court of Parliament act; the 
matter was taken to appeal, on Nov. 13, 1952, and the appellate 
division of the supreme court unanimously declared the High 
Court of Parliament act invalid. 

Canada.—In the dominion parliament one of the most inter- 
esting measures, in view of the controversies aroused by the 
practice of resale price maintenance in the United Kingdom, was 
the Combines Investigation Amendment act, prohibiting those 
engaged in manufacturing, supplying or selling commodities 
from fixing specific or minimum resale prices. The Visiting 
Forces (North Atlantic Treaty) act was a measure passed sim- 
ilar to measures in the United Kingdom and other parliaments 
to give effect to the agreement between the North Atlantic treaty 


owers of June 19, 1951, on the legal status of visiting forces, 
jjabjecting them to their own rather than local law. The Old 
‘ge Security act provided for pensions, without means tests, 
or all persons at the age of 70. 

In the Canadian provinces, both Ontario and Saskatchewan 
troduced legislation broadly on the lines of the Crown Pro- 
zedings act, making it possible to sue the crown in tort and 


ff the court composed of three arbitration court judges dealing 
yith industrial disputes. 

+ In Tasmania a somewhat drastic but rather interesting Sexual 
i ffences act was passed, the most striking feature of which was 
‘yyat it made it possible for an incurable offender to be segre- 
Hated for the rest of his life. In New South Wales a Workers’ 
fompensation (Amendment) act was passed, adding new classi- 
ications of persons and of injuries, and increasing the maximum 
Hompensation from £1,000 to £2,000. Queensland enacted a Law 
seform. (Abolition of the Rule of Common Employment) act, 
plowing the United Kingdom measure of 1948 and similar 
@ieasures in other Australian states, while the legislatures of 
fouth Australia and Western Australia grappled with the thorny 
firoblem of rent restriction. 

§ New Zealand—tThe most interesting statute passed in 1952 
speared to be the Police Offences Amendment act, a controver- 
dal measure intended to strengthen the law against sedition and 
fMitimidation in order, particularly, to remedy weaknesses dis- 
© osed during the strike of waterside workers. It contained a 
ery wide definition of “seditious intention” much criticized 
lly the opposition. 

| India—A noteworthy measure in 1952 was the Press (Ob- 
@:ctionable Matter) act, providing against “the printing and 
Tublication of incitements to crime and other objectionable mat- 
hr.” By empowering the government to déclare certain publica- 
¢ons forfeited and to seize and destroy unauthorized newssheets 
‘ad newspapers and presses producing them, it appeared at first 
}) be a severe and repressive enactment. In fact, it limited the 
Sowers to these ends conferred on the executive under the 
tmergency Powers act. 

‘ (See also AGRICULTURE; BANKING; BUSINESS REVIEW; CON- 
(UMER CREDIT; EDUCATION; INTERNATIONAL LAW; PATENTS; 
@uBLic UTILITIES; TAXATION.) (W. T. WE.) 
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. The annual national tournament of the 
awn Bowling. American Lawn Bowling association was 
eld at Seattle, Wash., July 28-August 2, 1952. The types of 
‘lay and results were as follows. 

; Triples.—First place, and winners of the Rettie Memorial 
d-ophy: Wallace Kenmuir (skip), John Lang and Percy Smith 
4{ the Vancouver South club, Vancouver, B.C. Second place 
iChicago cup): Alec Houston (skip), J. Morrison and A. Mor- 
json of the Mt. Pleasant -club, Vancouver, B.C. Third place 
)Wisconsin trophy): Frank P. Webb (skip), James Langlow 
nd Ted Sherwood of the Queen City club, Seattle, Wash. 

9 Doubles.—First place (California trophy) was won by Rich- 
| rd Folkins and Hugh Folkins of the Arroyo Seco club, Los An- 
deles, Calif. Second place (Lakeside trophy) was won by George 
Dewar and Jack Scrivener of the Terminal club, Vancouver, 
B.C. Third place (Western New York trophy) was won by Er- 
‘est Griffiths and Charles P. Middleton of the Queen City club, 


i Singles.—First place (National Singles trophy) was won by 
tTugh Folkins of the Arroyo Seco club, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
lyhile second place (Metropolitan trophy) was won by Wes 
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“Bill” Hay of the Beverly Hills club, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wis., was chosen for the 1953 national tourna- 
ment, commencing July 11. (L. PR;) 


Lawn Tennis: see Tennis. 

Lead The outputs of the major producing countries listed 
* in Table I, as reported by the U.S. bureau of mines, 

ordinarily account for about 90% of the world total. 


Table |.— World Smelter Production of Lead 


(Thousands of short tons) 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951* 

Argentina . . 23.3 17.8 19.6 eas 30.1 38.6? 26.4 
Australia 174.6 154.0 177.6 178.6 170.0 190.6 191.5 
Belgium. . « 8.0 26.2 44.6 7% 87.2 68.4 70.1 
Ganadai. 6 162.5 165.8 162.0 160.1 146.2 170.4 162.7 
Francel. <1 3.0 38.3 38.1 37.8 60.0 67.5 52.9 
Germany . « 2 3129, 26.8 54.1 TOSS S082 133.9 
Italy js 4. «6 0.9 15.7 19.5 29.4 31.4 41.3 39.6 
Japan. « « « 6.1 4.4 6.8 the 8.4 11.0 11.9 
Mexico . . « PONTE 151.8 240.1 214.4 Pie Ae 7s 253.8 242.2 
I “oO 0.6 44.1 40.2 36.1 38.4 397 34.9 48.8 
Syetiie 6 Gp 35.1 35.6 37.9 27.9 36.4 38.4 45.7 
US Sse enevens 442 53? 692 832 992 1132 1412 
US: Mew en ous 443.6 338.2 441.0 406.7 475.9 505.0 464.4 
Totally 1. 1,250 1,165 1,445 1,520 1,740 1,875 1,825 


*Preliminary. 


United States.—As indicated in Table II, mine output, re- 
finery output and imports all declined in 1951. Only secondary 
recovery showed a small increase. 


Table Il.—Data of Lead Industry in the U.S. 
(Thousands of short tons) 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Mine output . . 390.8 335.5 384.2 390.5 409.9 430.8 388.2 
Refinery output . 443.6 338.2 441.0 406.7 477.3 508.3 417.7 

Domestic ores 356.055 29353 381.1 339.4 404.4 418.8 342.6 

Foreign ores . 87.1 44.9 59.9 67.3 TLS, 89.5 75.1 
Importsiecns) vine SOME 63.0) 229.4 348.0 400.5 441.8 178.9 
Exports cmrsirs 1.8 0.7 1S 0.4 1.0 1.0 les 
Secondary. .. 363.0 392.8 512.0 500.1 412.2 482.3 505? 
Consumption . . 1,052 SOs Smeal Z2, OM licoee, 957.7 1,238.0 1,184.8 
Stocks, year-end 

Producers . . 161.8 189.7 128.0 146.8 201.5 137.7 124.1 

Consumers « 102.9 41.1 91.3 WU 97.3 139.9 102.8 


Although mine production in the first half of 1952 was some- 
what above the 1951 average, it declined later, and the total 
for the first eight months was 261,710 tons. 

Canada.—Lead production was 80,459 tons in the first half 
of 1952, up from 75,918 tons in the same period of 1951. (See 
also MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES.) 

(G. A. Ro.) 
League of Women Voters of the United States: sce 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


Leather production in the United States remained 
Leather. on a moderate level through 1952, following the 
pattern of the preceding year. However, by midyear, U.S. tan- 
ners had an intensive merchandising program under way which, 
in a few months, showed encouraging results in regaining im- 
portant markets lost to substitutes since the beginning of World 
War II and in securing increased fashion acceptance of leather. 

Economic and merchandising factors were of primary concern 
to U.S. tanners in 1952. Raw stock and tanning materials were 
in good supply, both from foreign and domestic sources. No 
major scientific or technical advances were reported through 
the year. 

In general, conditions in the U.S. industry corresponded with 
those in other major leather-producing countries of the world, 
in so far as conditions could be determined from incomplete re- 
ports. 

Domestic raw stock assumed increased importance to the U.S. 
industry, with supplies steadily increasing above previously nor- 
mal levels. The number of cattle on feed in the United States 
on Jan. I, 1952, was 11% larger than a year before. The num- 
ber of sheep and lambs on feed also moved up sharply, and on 
Jan. 1, 1952, was 15% higher than a year earlier. World sheep 
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Average U.S. Monthly Leather Production 


(000's omitted) 
1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 
All cattle hides (including kips for 
side leather) : : a = 5 “ te 1,821 1,890 2,032 1,994 273 
Calf and whole kip . . + « + « 787 665 888 847 873 
Goatiand kidman eae remer ance! 16 2,446 2,583 3,100 2,898 3,164 
All sheep and lamb. . . . + « + 2,259 2,044 2,617 2,387 2,794 


1952 figures are based on an average of the first nine months’ production. Compiled 
from data of the Tanners Council of America and the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


numbers, reported by the U.S. department of agriculture, stood 
at a total of 803,300,000 head on Jan. 1, 1952. This compares 
with a 1941-45 average of 758,700,000 head. 

Suspension by the Office of Price Stabilization of price con- 
trols for cattle hides, kips and calfskins was announced in April. 
A month later the OPS removed price ceilings on all types of 
leather and leather-making raw materials, foreign and domestic, 
with the exception of scrap leather. 

The Tanners Council of America predicted a continued heavy 
flow of cattle to market in early 1953, and also predicted that 
in spite of increased slaughter the U.S. cattle population in 
1953 would reach the all-time high level of 93,000,000 to 94,- 
000,000 head. 

The U.S. leather industry continued through 1952 to lose 
segments of its major market, the shoe manufacturing industry, 
to substitute materials. It was estimated that 60% of the shoes 
made in the U.S. in 1952 were made with soles of leather-sub- 
stitute materials—an all-time high record and a market loss 
that had been steadily slowing heavy leather manufacturing op- 
erations since 1944. 

Confronted with economic and merchandising problems of 
the year, the Tanners Council Laboratory committee in 1952 
adopted a major program of continuous effort aimed at product 
improvement as an essential phase of trade promotion and pub- 
lic relations. 

Through the year, U.S. tanners also carried out active steps 
to combat misrepresentation and deception by imitations of 
leather through false and misleading advertising and deceptive 
trade names. A large number of these cases were placed before 
the Federal Trade commission, and in other cases court action 
was being prepared. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy aspect of U.S. tanning opera- 
tions in 1952 was an increased and widespread recognition by 
the industry of “the potential scope and character of the 
changes that can and have taken place in consuming markets.” 
There were some, in fact, who believed the entire industry was 
undergoing a period of change which would, in coming years, 
culminate in basic changes in the character of leather-making 
operations, products and markets. (See also SHoE INpDuUsTRY.) 

(Ro BB) 


[ h Lebanon is an Arab republic, bounded west by the 
e anon. Mediterranean sea, north and east by Syria and 
south and southeast by Israel. Area: 3,470 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 
est.): 1,285,000. Language: Arabic (90%); Armenian, Greek, 
etc., also spoken. Religion: Christian 52.8%; Moslem 45.3%. 
Chief towns (pop. 1949 est.): Beirut (cap., 201,451); Tripoli 
(65,137); Zahle (24,776). Presidents of the republic in 1952: 
Sheikh Bishara al-Khuri and (from Sept. 23) Camille Shamun 
(q.v.). Prime ministers: Abdullah el-Yafi, Sami Solh (from 
Feb. 11), Nazim Akkari (from Sept. 9), Saab Salaam (from 
Sept. 12) and (from Sept. 18) Gen. Fuad Shenab. 
History.—On Jan. 9, 1952, the last of the currency restric- 
tions imposed in 1944 were removed; later in the month the 
Lebanese government submitted to parliament a proposal to 
establish a central economic council to study the country’s 
resources and to supervise development projects. This was fol- 
lowed in February by an announcement that the following proj- 
ects would be included in the program to be carried out with 


of the Tripoli port. 

Other allocations would be devoted to the development 
hospital, housing, social insurance and radio services. | 

In March the customs union with Syria was restored; it 
been abrogated in 1950 (see Syria). In June the governm| 
signed a new agreement with the Iraq Petroleum company. I 
der this agreement the right-of-way dues for the passage| 
I.P.C. pipe lines through Lebanese territory were increased 4 
the company undertook to expand its Tripoli refinery to satil 
Lebanese requirements. In July the existing trade agreemed 
with Germany were revised and a trade agreement was sign 
with Czechoslovakia. 

In August the opposition parties demanded the resignation 
the president, Bishara al-Khuri. It was countered by the gj 
ernment’s convening an extraordinary meeting of parliamentt 
secure special powers to carry out a series of “urgent” politia 
economic and social reforms. No decision was reached; on Séj 
9 the president accepted the cabinet’s resignation and appoin 
in its place a three-man emergency cabinet under Nazim 
kari. It was succeeded on Sept. 12 by a new ministry uni 
Saab Salaam, which at once published decrees forbidding dq 
onstrations. On Sept. 18, after a peaceful three-day strikes} 
Beirut and under pressure from the army, President Khuri } 
signed and an interim ministry under Gen. Fuad Shenab taf 
office. On Sept. 23 Camille Shamun, a promineht member’ 
the Socialist opposition, was elected president by parliamaj 
and on Sept. 29 he consulted with Col. Adib es-Shishakli, Sym 
chief of general staff and head of the ruling Higher Mility 
council, about closer co-operation between Lebanon and Syjf 
(See also MippLe East.) (O. M. T. |} 


Education.—Schools (1949): primary 734, pupils 60,019; private & 
pupils 75,475; foreign 279, pupils 53,028; technical and trade 5, puif 
456. Universities 2, students 2,147. 


Agriculture-—Main crops (metric tons, 1949): wheat 50,000; ba 
27,000; maize 13,000; oats 2,000; potatoes 40,000. Fruit produc 
(metric tons, 1951): grapes (1949) 90,000; olives 40,000; olive if 
13,000; oranges and tangerines 62,000; lemons 15,000. Livestock (ti 
est.): goats 400,000; sheep 25,000; cattle 20,000; horses 10,000; don 
20,000; mules 5,000. Wool production (incl. Syria; greasy basis, 19! 
6,000 metric tons. 


Industry.—Production (metric tons, 1949): cotton yarn 6,800; cot 
textiles 6,000; silk and rayon textiles 2,600; leather, hides and sl 
2,700; cement (1951) 302,400. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1950 est.) balanced at L.L. 85,300,0f 
(1951 est.) balanced at L.L. 85,300,000. Currency circulation (June 19 
L.L. 199,000,000. Bank and government deposits (May 1952) L.L. 2: 
000,000. Monetary unit: Lebanese pound, with an exchange rate (N 
1952) of L.L. 6.16 to the pound sterling and L.L. 2.21 to the U.S. do 


Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports L.L. 298,500,000; exports L.L. $9,7: 


ooo. Main sources of imports (1951): Syria 20%; U.S. 16%; Fra 
12%; U.K. 10%. Main destinations of exports: Syria 25%; U.S. 25 
Egypt 11%; Italy 5%. 


Transport and Communications——Roads (1949): 1,540 mi, Licer 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 10,723, commercial vehicles 3,6 
Railways (1949): 475 mi. Telephones (1951): 4,245. Radio receiv 
sets (1949): 31,000. | 


| 


Leeward Islands This British colony is composed | 


four presidencies, a group of islai 

forming the northern part of the Lesser Antilles in the Cas 
bean. Population, mainly Negro. Religion: Christian. Princii 
towns: St. John’s, Antigua (cap., c. 12,000), Basseterre, | 
Christopher (c. 13,000). Governor in 1952, Sir Kenneth Bla 
burne. 
History.—The general legislative council and the legislat: 
councils of St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla and Montserrat were est, 
lished under the new constitution. There was also introdus 


Area Population 
i (sq.mi.) (1946 Census) (1951 | 
ntigua (with Barbuda)ismeu ce: ss cmenemememente 171 4] r 
st. Kitts-Nevis-Anguillaien: ) susitene io meircmenee 152 461948 x ‘ 
Monfserrats.."accs 5° s0 ay abe cone nena eee 32 14,333 135 
Virgin IslG@nds> Yes ‘sire woueietxe. cure etme erts 67 6,505 7 


422 108,838 


a mew system of committees of the councils, which dealt with 
groups of related departmental subjects; the object was to as- 
sociate unofficial members of the councils with the government’s 
jpolicies and to familiarize them with the problems of day-to- 
\day administration. 

| In Antigua, in contrast with the preceding year, industrial 
jjpeace prevailed. The Antigua development plan was revised and 
ja loan program prepared, laying particular stress on economic 
development. A record sugar crop (34,254 tons) was produced 
and the cotton crop exceeded 500,000 Ib. With a generous devel- 
jopment and welfare grant, the improvement of the inadequate 
water supplies was begun. Great progress was made with the 
hurricane re-housing program, about 600 “self-help” houses 
being built, in addition to those being put up by two “aided- 
self-help” housing groups. St. Kitts produced a record sugar 
yerop (50,613 tons). The new electricity scheme for St. Kitts 
jwas brought into operation, and a start was made with slum 
jclearance in Basseterre. The cotton crop in Montserrat was 
Jfabout 400,000 Ib.; a scheme for pasture development and live- 
stock improvement was approved. In the Virgin Islands plans 
for livestock development were implemented by the importation 
jof pedigree livestock, the provision of agricultural credit for 
pasture improvement and the development of water supplies. In 
‘addition a thorough geological survey was undertaken with spe- 


; 


‘cial reference to water supply and mineral potential. 


Education.—The numbers of pupils enrolled in the public schools, and 
ithe government expenditures, were as follows: 


Pupils (1951) Government 

Primary Secondary expenditure 
BTIGUA 2 6 ow we ew we we ew 9,756 1,022 B.W.I. $217,470 
‘St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla. . . 2... 6 10,700 656 B.W.I. $261,120 
Montserrat . SiysheS Sipe! (e. Vol lev ale 3,224 163 B.W.I. $110,838 
MEEISIGQCUS o) \o) dc) (ee; 4 0) op) eo) be 1,668 82 B.W.I. $ 62,458 


Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: British West Indian dollar, valued 
Wat 58.33 cents U.S. (B.W.I. $4.80=£1 sterling). 


Budget (1952 est.) 


Revenue* Expenditure* 
REEENICI vc) oti! fo: Sei is. Cate) We let B.W.1|. $2,824,073 B.W.I. $3,114,668 
Metts-Nevis . . 2. « « « os B.W.1. $2,948,214 B.W.I. $2,538,789 
Montserrat we B.W.1.$ 587,549 B.W.I. $ 643,229 
ui Virgin Islands ,; save B.W.I.$ 183,948 B.W.I. $ 247,729 
MEerGtiOn, 3 3 « s + © «© © 6 B.W.I.$ 87,554 B.W.I.$ 87,554 


*Excluding grants-in-aid from the United Kingdom Treasury and Colonial Development 
than contributions from presidencies. 


Principal exports: sugar, cotton (sea island). Production: sugar (1952) 
‘884,867 tons; cotton exports (1951) 15,202 cwt. (P. H-My.) 


Legislation: see Law; Unitep Srares. See also articles on 
|}individual nations and U.S. states. 

i Lemons: see Frurr. 

Leprosy: see TropicaL DisEAsEs. 

Leukemia: sce BLoop, DISEASES OF THE. 


i . « Liberia, on the great western bulge of Africa, im- 
|Liberia. mediately north of the equator and adjacent to the 
{great rain forests, is the only republic in Africa. It has an area 
of 43,000 sq.mi. and a population (est. 1950) of about 1,350,- 
4000. Monrovia, the seaport capital (est. 1950 pop., 12,000) is 
4 the republic’s only town with a population greater than 4,000. 
The religion is preponderantly native tribal, with a total of 
| 23 native tribes and clans represented. In addition, 18 Christian 
} denominations were active in missionary work. 
President in 1952: William V. S. Tubman. 
{ History.—In Jan. 1952 William Tubman was inaugurated at 
4 Monrovia for his second term as president of Liberia. In his 
} address Tubman noted that Liberia had no domestic or foreign 
debts. He proposed a three-year compulsory military training 
} program for men between the ages of 16 and 45. William R. 
4 Tolbert succeeded Clarence Simpson as vice-president and 


RECEPTION for Liberian chiefs at Monrovia following the inauguration of 
Pres. William V. S. Tubman (left) who entered his second term of office in 
Jan. 1952 


Foreign trade, 1951 Simpson was appointed ambas- 


Imports Exports rT: 
BW. $5,117,483 B.W.I. $2,882,375  Sador - wen sab hee ‘ 
B.W.I. $7,150,229 B.W.I. $6,486,692 i man asked the 
B.W.l. $ 890,474 B.W.l. $ 631,296 President UF : : 
B.W.I. $ 294,949 B.W.l.$ 297,829 U.S. for a revision of the Bom1 


and Welfare funds. 


hills mining contract which 
would give Liberia one-half of 
the profits and representation 
on the board of directors. Republic Steel of the U.S. was the 
majority stockholder and chief importer of the mines which in 
1952 were producing iron ore at an annual rate of 1,000,000 
tons. Under the terms of the agreement reached in October, 
Liberia, upon liquidation of its debt of $4,000,000 or on April 1, 
1957, whichever date was earlier, would begin to share net 
profits. Until then, royalties of $1.50 a ton, in addition to roy- 
alties provided in the concession, U.S. currency, would be paid. 
On Sept. 2 the first part of a $1,000,000 shipment of ma- 
terials and machinery for the new community of Tournata was 
unloaded. The Liberian government set aside 500,000 ac. for 
this development, which was sponsored by Robert G. LeTour- 
neau of the USS. (X.) 


Education.—In 1951 Liberia had 89 government schools, 71 mission 
schools and 29 tribal schools, with the latter showing the greatest increase. 
Institutions for advanced education included the College of West Africa 
and Liberia college, both of Monrovia, and the Booker T. Washington 
institute, at Kakata, for the agricultural and basic industrial training 
of sons of native chiefs and other tribespeople. 

Finance.—The U.S. dollar is the official monetary unit and is sup- 
plemented by Liberian fractional coins with the dollar base freely negoti- 
able and at par. Actual revenue in 1951 was $12,830,685; expenditure, 
$10,444,828. Revenue for 1952 was estimated at $8,500,000; expendi- 
ture $11,000,000, including expenditures from proceeds of loans from the 
U.S. Export-Import bank. 

Trade.—Exports in 1951 totalled $52,549,457; imports were $18,135,- 
897. Chief exports were rubber (88%), palm kernels (7%) and iron ore 
(2%). Leading customers were the U.S. (92%), the Netherlands (5%) 
and Germany (2%); leading suppliers, the U.S. (67%), the United King- 
dom (10%) and Germany (3%). 
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Industry and Agriculture.—Subsistence agriculture is the preponderant 
source of employment, with rice the principal subsistence crop. Firestone 
Plantations company remained the largest commercial enterprise in 1952. 
About 80,000 ac. were planted with rubber trees. Agricultural exports 
in 1951 included rubber 39,989 short tons; palm kernels 23,428 tons; 
palm oil 4,128 tons; piassava 1,362 tons; cacao 315 tons. Mineral 


xports included iron ore 166,396 tons and gold 2,999 oz. 
exports include 39 ve We. Mw.) 


. . The 1952 annual conference of the American Li- 
Libraries. brary association in New York city drew more 
than 5,000 librarians to consider the problems of censorship 
and the free flow of ideas within the United States and among 
nations. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt spoke on winning the battle 
of democracy with weapons of education and knowledge rather 
than through techniques of suppression and ignorance. Other 
principal speakers were Norman Cousins, Gilbert Highet, Rob- 
ert Blakely, John Bakeless, Lawrence Powell, Judah Goldin, 
Alan Barth and Robert Lang. 

Two preconference institutes at Columbia university con- 
cerned themselves with strengthening education services in pub- 
lic libraries and with the subject analysis of library materials. 
The first conference reflected the increasing role of adult educa- 
tional activities in the public libraries; the second reflected the 
struggle librarians were having with bibliotechnology. 

An attempt was made at the annual conference to bring all 
the national library associations together into one federation, 
but this apparently could not be done until more study had been 
given to the condition of confederation. 

The Ford foundation announced that it would renew its 
grant of $200,000 for the “Heritage in Time of Crisis” adult 
discussion program, the money to be spent in the experimental 
centres that had evolved successful programs during the first 
year. Preliminary evaluation of the year’s experimentation had 
suggested that adults were eager to discuss important civic 
problems with enlightened but not professorial leadership. Pub- 
lic librarians are able to provide that kind of leadership. 

The U.S. state department provided funds with which the 
American Library association distributed copies of Henry 
Steele Commager’s Living Ideas in America to 700 libraries in 
other countries. 

Pressure on libraries to censor books that irritated special 
community interests increased steadily, and librarians began to 
reconsider their defenses, with uneasy recollections of similar 
events in the early years of the totalitarian states, in Europe 
and elsewhere. The Ford foundation gave the American Library 
Association Intellectual Freedom committee $15,000 with which 
to sponsor a two-day conference on the problem of censorship 
in libraries. 

On the international scene, librarians from the United States 
participated in the tenth birthday celebration of the Bibliotheca 
Benjamin Franklin in Mexico City, Mex., and in the seminar 
series on U.S. libraries and librarians, held in Rome, Florence 
and Naples, It., with the co-operation of the Italian Library as- 
sociation and the ministry of public instruction. The centennial 
anniversary of José Medina was celebrated by the Pan American 
Union. 

An American library was established at the University of 
Dijon, Fr., in memory of John Erskine. A bomb was exploded 
in the U.S. Information Services Lincoln library in Buenos 
Aires, Arg. A serious fire in the Library of Parliament, Ottawa, 
Ont., disrupted extensive exchange relations with other Ameri- 
can libraries and caused irreparable damage. 

In the public library field, important but unspectacular prog- 
ress was made in strengthening organized adult educational ac- 
tivities, including increased use of films and other audiovisual 
aids. The Newark, N.J., Public library opened an extensive 
science and technology division. Salina, Kan., established a 
vocarium for children, with spectacular success. 


“ 


New public library buildings were opened, or were near co 
pletion, in Scarsdale, N.Y.; Newton, Mass. (an addition 
Juneau, Alsk.; Tacoma, Wash. (new building started); ag: 
Garden City, N.Y. Many branch libraries were completed }j 
were several buildings in smaller towns. 

The national archives established four new centres, in De 
ver, Colo., Dallas, Tex., Atlanta, Ga., and St. Louis, Mo. 
latter was to contain personnel records of former civilian ¢ 
ployees of the federal government. Other centres were loca 
in Washington, D.C., New York city, Chicago, Ill., and Sf 
Francisco, Calif. The Army Medical library assumed the n 
title of the Armed Forces Medical library. 

The Library of Congress released three long-playing reco 
of American Indian music. These consisted of songs of t 
Sioux, Yuma, Cocapa, Yaqui, Pawnee and Ute tribes. Along 
the volumes of Oscar Jacobson of the University of Oklaho 
at Norman they constituted an important recognition of nati 
American Indian culture. 

An outstanding publication of the year was the 54-vol. ¢ 
of “Great Books of the Western World,” published by the Z 
cyclopedia Britannica and The University of Chicago. (§ 
GREAT BooKs OF THE WESTERN WoRLD.) Yale university issu 
the first of Gertrude Stein’s unpublished manuscripts. The I 
brary of Congress began publishing catalogue cards for moti 
pictures and film strips, five new albums of recorded poe 
read by the poets themselves, and a monumental catalogue 
50,000 motion pictures registered in copyright 1912-39. 

The Association of College and Reference Libraries esta 
lished a new monographic series and the University of Illinok 
Urbana, began a new library quarterly, Library Trends. 

Three new techniques of general significance were 
nounced: the state of Michigan installed a state-wide telety; 
network for the public libraries; the Midwest Inter-Libra 
centre teletype network began operation; and experimentatidr 
on Ralph Shaw’s photoclerical process reached the point of de 
onstrated success. 

Faulkner Studies, a new quarterly, announced its intenti 
of increasing the reading and the understanding of Willia 
Faulkner’s published works. 

Many new college and university library buildings were 
ported during the year. The State University of Iowa dedicatie 
its new modular building and the University of North Caroli 
dedicated a large addition. Youngstown college, O.; Lycomi 
college at Williamsport, Pa.; the College of St. Rose at A); 
bany, N.Y.; and the New Orleans Baptist Theological semina} 
completed their buildings. Baylor university, Waco, Tet 
opened its new Armstrong-Browning library and Queens cd 
lege, Flushing, N.Y., started a new library to be named tf 
Paul Kapper library in honour of the founder and president 
the college. Kansas State Teachers college, Emporia, dedicat 
its William Allen White Memorial library. 

Cornell university, Ithaca, N.Y., established a new rare bo 
and manuscript department as did the State University of Iow# 
Kent State university, Kent, O., offered a new undergradua 
curriculum in library training, integrating library educati 
with the student’s field of specialization. 

Among the special collections acquired by libraries were t 
following: Bryn Mawr college—the H. L. Goodhart mediae 
library of 1,000 volumes; Yale university—the papers of Hen 
L. Stimson, and the 1,000-vol. W. R. Coe library of ornitholog 
Library of Congress—a collection of Maxim Gorky’s lette 
the papers of Pres. William Howard Taft and 10,000 manuscri 
papers from Mrs. Woodrow Wilson; Columbia university 
1,100 volumes on copyright law; Northwestern university. 
2,000-vol. collection of Africana; the University of Califo | 
at Los Angeles—the Michael Sadleir collection of Victori 


) 


t 
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novels; the University of Pittsburgh—a gift of $75,000 for 
books from the Hartman estate; Dartmouth college—the de- 
posit of the Vilhjalmur Stefansson library on the polar regions; 
West Virginia university—the Drylan Shakespearian collection 


of 7,000 volumes; Massachusetts Institute of Technology—the 
, library of radio history from George H. Clark and the Radio 


Corporation of America; Princeton university—papers from the 


) firm of Henry Holt & Co.; Wisconsin State Historical society— 


the McCormick collection of agricultural history; the Univer- 
sity of Virginia—a complete set of the first edition of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s works and manuscripts, letters, etc., from Clifton 


i) Barrett; Brown university—a $100,000 gift from Mr. and Mrs. 
, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as a memorial to Arthur M. Allen, a 


classmate of Rockefeller; the University of Rochester—the pa- 


' pers of William H. Seward, secretary of state in Lincoln’s ad- 


ministration; Brandeis university, Waltham, Mass.—a special 


) Lincoln collection from Alfred W. Stern; the University of 


New Mexico—the 10,000-vol. library of Julia W. and T. B. 
Catron, specializing in the territorial law of New Mexico and 


«the history of Spanish and Mexican literature; the University 


of North Carolina—a large collection of Thomas Wolfe’s let- 


; ters; the Bancroft library of the University of California—the 
} letters of John C. Fremont and his family for the periods of 
{1877-84 and 1873-90, to add to Fremont materials already 


there. (See also AMERICAN LiprARY ASSOCIATION; SOCIETIES 

(R.E.. Ex.) 
International.—The work of the Libraries and Documenta- 

tion division of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 


pand Cultural organization (U.N.E.S.C.O.) in 1952 fell into 


three main sections: public library development, bibliography 
and documentation, and the group of activities carried on by 


' the Clearing House for Publications. The last-named issued the 
| Handbook on 
| (printed 1950, publication delayed), developed an information 


the International Exchange of Publications 


service on methods of documentary reproduction, and continued 
to publish the UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries. Within the 
technical assistance program the following projects were in ex- 
istence or preparation: the development of the library of the 
Syrian State university, Damascus; the development of the 


/ university libraries of Iran, starting (in 1951) with the faculty 
' libraries of science and medicine in Tehran; the creation of a 
’ Turkish national bibliographical centre in the National library, 


Ankara, primarily to supply scientific documentation to the 
institutes of seismology and hydrogeology established in Turkey 
by the technical assistance program but later to be extended to 
cover all subjects; the creation of a similar centre for Uruguay 
in the National library, Montevideo. 

The Provisional International Consultative Committee on 


| Bibliography met in Paris in April. It awarded contracts 


amounting to about $5,000 to various individuals and library 
and documentation associations for a number of tasks. 

Works issued or prepared for publication by the Libraries 
division in 1952 included, in addition to those already men- 
tioned, volumes 1 and 2 of the revived Index Bibliographicus 
compiled by Theodore Besterman (published jointly by 
U.N.E.S.C.O., Paris, and the Fédération Internationale de Doc- 


-umentation, The Hague). Two supplements to the UNESCO 


Bulletin for Libraries (vol. 6, no. 2-3 and 5-6) were issued 
separately as a pamphlet entitled UNESCO Survey of Micro- 
film Use 1951. 

The U.N.E.S.C.O. Department of Social Sciences organized a 
meeting of the Co-ordinating Committee on Documentation in 
the Social Sciences in March, which allocated money granted by 
U.N.ESS.C.O. as subsidies to various bibliographical publica- 
tions in this field. The first issue of a new bilingual quarterly, 
Current Sociology, planned to consist of bibliographies and 


KINDERGARTEN children with a rabbit borrowed from an animal 
library of the California Junior museum in Sacramento. Designed to let chil- 


lending 


dren learn first hand about U.S. wildlife, the library’s pets were lent to 


children and schools at the rate of about 20 per week in 1952 


trend reports in alternate issues, comprised an international 
bibliography of sociology from January 1 to June 30, 1951. A 
statistical pamphlet, Basic Facts and Figures, included useful 
information on libraries, book production and newspapers. 
Among other publications were an /nternational Repertory of 
Social Science Documentation Centres and Theses in the Social 
Sciences, an International Analytical Catalogue of Unpublished 
Doctorate Theses, 1940-1950. 

Great Britain and Ireland.—Statistics collected by the 
Library association showed that in the financial year 1950-51 
£2,305,000, or 11d. per head of population, was spent on books 
for public libraries. The total cost of the service was £9,130,- 
ooo or 3s. 7d. a head—a rise of about £500,000. The population 
served totalled 50,100,000 and the number of books lent for 
home reading was 314,100,o00o—an increase of 8,000,000. The 
number of full-time staff employed was 11,300. In Northern 
Ireland the number of people still without library service was 
reduced to 1,500 by the opening in County Antrim of county 
library branches at Ballycastle and Lisburn. The building of 
the National Central library in Malot Place, London, the 
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greater part of which was destroyed in an air raid on April 16, 
1941, was reopened on June 20 by the earl of Elgin, who had 
in 1933 handed to King George V the key of the same building 
at the original opening ceremony. Interlibrary loans through the 
National Central library, the Scottish and Irish Central libraries, 
and the regional library systems totalled 292,000 volumes in 
1950-51 (compared with 291,000 in the preceding year). 

Replies received up to June to a questionnaire circulated by 
the Library association to 582 public libraries in April gave 
the following information on postwar library building: perma- 
nent buildings, including prefabricated structures designed as 
libraries: 4 central libraries and 4o branch libraries completed; 
extensions and alterations of existing buildings: 77 schemes 
completed; adaptations as permanent libraries, including con- 
version of shops, etc.: tog schemes completed; adaptations as 
temporary premises: 225 schemes completed; buildings started: 
68 schemes, mostly extensions and alterations; buildings pro- 
jected: 17 schemes licensed; 49 schemes deferred because of 
refusal of licence. Incomplete figures of real or estimated cost 
gave a rough total of £1,100,000. The Library association cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary at the annual conference at Bourne- 
mouth in April and May under the presidency of L. R. 
McColvin. 

The Library association published in London vol. 15 (1948) 
of the VYear’s Work in Librarianship. Butterworth Scientific 
Publications published the third edition of the World List of 
Scientific Periodicals Published in the Years 1g00-1950. The 
Oxford University Press issued Sir Herbert E. Crastor’s His- 
tory of the Bodleian Library, 1845-1945. 

Commonwealth.—The prime minister’s bill for the establish- 
ment of the National library of Canada was passed unanimously 
by the Canadian parliament on May 20. The site itself was still 
under consideration, but preliminary work was well advanced 
at the Canadian Bibliographic centre in Ottawa, where the na- 
tional union catalogue already contained more than 500,000 
cards by the end of 1951. A seminar for library training was 
held in Australia from February to June, attended by librarians 
from Australia, India, Indonesia and the Philippines. A tempo- 
rary extension of the overcrowded buildings of the University 
of Melbourne library, Melbourne, Austr., was opened in Dec. 
1951, at a cost of about £30,000. The National Library centre 
of New Zealand, forming part of that country’s National Li- 
brary service, completed preliminary work on its union list of 
serials in New Zealand libraries and expected to send the copy 
to press at the end of 1952. 

Other Countries.—The Direction des Bibliothéques de 
France initiated a scheme for a union catalogue of foreign ac- 
quisitions in French libraries, to be established in Paris with 
regional union catalogues in the provincial university libraries. 
Leon Carnovsky, professor of library science, The University of 
Chicago, Ill., made an extensive study tour of European—par- 
ticularly French—libraries in 1951-52. A seminar on Ameri- 
can libraries and librarianship was held in Rome, Florence and 
Naples, It., from March 24 to April 3 by the Fulbright Com- 
mission for Italy and certain other bodies in co-operation with 
the Italian Library association. Italian statistics classified the 
libraries of Italy at the beginning of 1952 as follows: state, 37, 
including 2 national central, 5 national and 12 university li- 
braries; provincial and municipal, 193; public, 1,922; total, 
2,152. Martin Bodmer, vice-president of the International Red 
Cross, bought for his private library in Geneva, Switz., the 
Rosenbach collection of more than 70 Shakespeare folios and 
quartos. The Stadtbibliothek (Vadiava), St. Gallen, Switz., 
celebrated its gooth anniversary. From Vienna, Aus., appeared 
the first issue of Bzblos, an Austrian journal of librarianship, 
edited by J. Stummvoll. The Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Doku- 
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mentation arranged conferences in Hamburg and Kiel, Ger., 
in September. 

Statistics in the Jan. 1952 issue of Bzbliotekar’ gave the hold- 
ings of the Lenin State library in Moscow, U.S.S.R., as 14,500,- 
000 vol. (1,000,000 in 1914; 9,600,000 in 1940). The library 
receives by law three copies of every book published in the 
union; the statistics presumably include duplicate copies. 

The Turkish Library association issued the first number of 
Tiirk Kiitiiphaneciler Dernegi Biilteni, edited by Adam Otiiken, 
a well-produced journal covering a wide field of interest. The 
library of the Greek patriarchate at Alexandria celebrated its 
millienary. The foundation stone was laid on Jan. 28 of a new 
Cuban National library building in Havana, and preliminary 
plans were made in Japan for a new national diet library in 
Tokyo to house 10,000,000 vol. (ESE aK) 


Lib An independent kingdom in North Africa, the United 
| ya. Kingdom of Libya is bounded north by the Mediter- 
ranean, west by Tunisia and Algeria, south by French West 
Africa and French Equatorial Africa and east by Egypt and 
Sudan. Area: 679,340 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 est.): 1,124,000; Ber- 
bers, with Arab admixture. Language: Arabic. Religion: mostly 
Moslem. Chief towns (pop., 1950): Tripoli (140,000); Ben- 
ghazi (62,300). Ruler: King Idris I; prime minister in 1952: 
Mahmud Bey Muntasser. 

History.—Libya applied for membership in the United Na- 
tions on Jan. 3, 1952, but by the end of the year was still on the 
“waiting list.” The U.N. commissioner’s task ended with the 
proclamation of sovereignty on Dec. 24, 1951; in his report to 
the sixth session of the U.N. general assembly he stated his 
belief that the machinery devised for the achievement of in- 
dependence had proved adequate, but that it had not stressed 
the economic, financial and social problems. The general assem- 
bly subsequently requested the Economic and Social council 


LIBYAN WOMAN carrying a prized possession with her to safeguard it from 


we during rioting in Tripoli, which followed the general elections of Feb 
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to consider the grant of additional assistance to finance Libyan 
development programs. 

General elections were held in each of the three provinces 
in February. In each the provisional government was confirmed 
in power and only in Tripolitania was there any disorder. There 
17 people were killed in rioting apparently engineered by the 
opposition. This led to the dissolution of the Congress party, 
the deportation to Egypt of the well-known politician Bashir 
Sa’adawi and three of his associates, and the trial and convic- 
tion of those who had organized the disturbances. The Libyan 
parliament met in Benghazi in March and the speech from the 
throne read by the prime minister, Mahmud Muntasser, paid a 
tribute to the work of the former administering authorities and 
the United Nations, and made friendly references to foreign 
interests. The necessity to improve relationships between the 
three provinces was recognized; they still tended to regard 
themselves as separate entities. The king added “amir of Cyre- 
naica”’ to his title to show his special relationship to that prov- 
ince. The first meeting of the Libyan council of governors took 
place in Cyrenaica in August. 

The political events in Egypt had no repercussions in Libya 
although general approval of them was expressed. Titles were 
abolished in keeping with the action taken in other Arab states. 
There was some general discussion about treaties with the Brit- 
ish and U.S. governments, particularly concerning the military 
forces of those powers in Libya, but nothing definite in this 
direction had happened by the time parliament adjourned in 
August. 

The exodus of Jews from the country continued. 

Apart from the political disturbances in Tripolitania the 
kingdom was peaceful. It was still feeling its way while the 
democratic machinery designed for it was beginning to operate. 
It could still count on the parental sympathy of the United 
Nations in finding a way to overcome the lack of financial and 
material resources and to attain viability and complete inde- 
pendence. Gi Ete) 


Education.—(x1950). Schools (excluding Italian): primary 141, pupils 
23,915, teachers 840; elementary (Cyrenaica only) 45, pupils 5,399, 
teachers 190; secondary (boys only) 3, pupils 650, teachers 47; com- 
munity (mixed; Cyrenaica only) 3, pupils 156, teachers 14; Koranic 
413 (approximately), pupils 1,930, teachers 413; trade school 1, pupils 
30, instructors 17; instructional centres in zawais (monasteries) 39, 
pupils 760, instructors 39. Italian schools: primary 97, pupils 7,279, 
teachers 347; post-primary 8, pupils 1,152, teachers 104. The number of 
government Jewish schools decreased rapidly because of emigration. 
Teachers’ training colleges 2, students 120, lecturers 12. 


Finance.— Budget (1950-51, actual): revenue £2,574,590, expenditure 
£2,950,590. Monetary unit: Libyan pound, at par with sterling, divided 
into roo piastres. 


Foreign Trade.—Tripolitania (1951 est.): imports £6,884,000; exports 
(including re-exports) £2,411,000. Cyrenaica (1949): imports £1,894,400; 
exports £1,565,400. Main imports included: metals; manufactured goods; 
tea; wine and spirits. Main exports included: esparto grass; hides and 
skins; goat and camel hair; wool and woollen goods; cattle, sheep and 
goats; vegetable oils; cigarettes and tobacco; dried and fresh fruit and 
vegetables; tunny fish; worked aluminum. 


2 (1896- ), Norwegian diplomat and United 
Lie, Trygve Nations official, was born on July 16 in Oslo. 
Between 1922 and 1940 he was identified with the Norwegian 
Labour party as its legal adviser and later as a member of its 
national council. From 1935 to June 1939 he was minister of 
justice, then minister of commerce; after the German invasion 
of Norway he went with the exile government to London, serv- 
ing as its minister of foreign affairs. He was reappointed min- 
ister of foreign affairs of Norway in 1945. He served as chair- 
man of the commission that drafted the charter for the Security 
council at the United Nations organization conference at San 
Francisco, Calif., and at the London meeting of the U.N. gen- 
eral assembly he was elected secretary-general on Feb. 1, 1946. 

In his capacity as top U.N. administrative official Lie sought 
constantly to steer a neutral course between the aims of the 
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U.S.S.R. and its satellites and those of the western nations. He 
was instrumental in the application of U.N. sanctions against 
the North Koreans when they invaded South Korea, but his 
principal U.N. role was that of mediator in the effort to bring 
about peace in Korea. In Feb. 1951 Lie began serving a three- 
year extension of his original five-year term as secretary-gen- 
eral of the U.N., although he was not recognized by Russia. 

Reviewing accomplishments of the U.N. general assembly 
session held at Paris, Fr., from Nov. 6, 1951, to Feb. 5, 1952, 
Lie declared on Feb. 8 that the danger of general war was 
“much less” than it had been a year before. Later, however, 
he expressed pessimism about the outlook for a truce agreement 
in Korea. On July 3, 1952, he addressed the Austrian parlia- 
ment in Vienna, pledging that he would do all he could to bring 
about Austria’s admission to the U.N. 

On Nov. to Lie submitted his resignation as secretary-general 
and proposed that a successor be selected who had the support 
of all the permanent members of the Security council and could 
therefore expedite a truce in Korea. Lie’s resignation, however, 
would not become effective until the successor was agreed upon. 


A small independent principality between 


Liechtenstein. Switzerland and Austria, Liechtenstein has 


an area of 61.4 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 est.): 14,000. Language: Ger- 
man. Religion: Roman Catholic. An elected Landtag of 15 
members appoints the government. Capital: Vaduz (pop., Dec. 
1950, 2,700). Ruler: Landesfiirst (sovereign prince) Franz Josef 
II; prime minister (from Sept. 3, 1945): Alexander Frick. 

Education.—Schools (1950-51): primary 14, pupils 1,658, teachers 50; 
secondary 2, pupils 156, teachers 8. 

Finance.— Budget: (1950 actual) revenue 5,031,751 fr., expenditure 
6,108,807 fr.; (1952 est.) revenue 5,540,500 fr., expenditure 5,560,600 fr. 
Public debt (Dec. 31, 1950): 8,033,800 fr. Included since Jan. 1924 in 
the Swiss customs union, Liechtenstein uses Swiss currency. The exchange 
rate in Aug. 1952 was 4.289 fr. to the U.S. dollar. 

Agriculture—Chief products: wheat, fruit, wine. Livestock (April 
1950): cattle 5,658; pigs 3,397; sheep 699; goats 694; horses 340; 
chickens 32,160. A 

Industry—Cotton weaving and spinning, leather goods, pottery, artifi- 
cial teeth. 


Life Insurance: see INsuRANCE. 

Life Statistics: see BrrrH Statistics; DEATH STATISTICS; 
INFANT MorTALITY; SUICIDE STATISTICS. 

Limes: see Fruit. 


Linen and Flax Flax fibre production increased in most 
* producing countries of the world during 

1951. In western Europe, the largest producer, France, increased 
its output by 31%; while Belgium, the second largest producer, 
enjoyed an increase of 40%. Although the Netherlands was the 
third largest producer, it recorded the largest percentage in- 
crease, 62%; whereas the United Kingdom, fourth largest 
producer, had an increase of only 12%. There were no reports 
on production in U.S.S.R. which, in the period 1934-38, ac- 
counted for four-fifths of total world production of flax fibre. 
The British linen industry shared in the general European 
textile recession in 1951. Government contracts for linen fabrics 
in connection with the rearmament program offered some re- 
lief, but the rapid advance in raw material prices in 1951 ag- 
gravated by wage increases in all sectors of production led to 
higher prices and decreasing international demand. Exports of 
linen piece goods from the United Kingdom during July 1952 
were valued at £870,121, compared with £1,153,171 for the cor- 


Table I.—Flax Fibre Production in the Principol Producing Countries 
(Thousand metric tons) 


Country 1951 1950 1949 1948 1934-38 
France « » « s ° AD 37.4 28.6 25.6 22.0 20.7 
Bolan Duiske Rel os AO 6 28.5 20.3 22.1 19.4 21. 
Netherlands . . . 2 « + . 25.4 USiZ, 20.6 18.4 12.0 
United Kingdom. AOR 12.0 10.1 Wz 10.2 5.0 
USI 6 cod G o neo 0 6 _ _ — _ 640.0 


—— 
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Table Il.—Principal Importing Countries of British Linen Goods 
(Thousand sq.yd.) 

Country 1952* (fe2eT 1950* 
UY siege ohana ONO” Leecmicp AG 10,747 16,703 14,444 
BUCZH) yeu rei! toi eh is volt tepitogmee) Yevice, viatnietits 2,284 2,328 2,166 
PAU {tel ef oS toad coe G-spot! Cup pins o 1,637 3,687 Die 
CUb Gest resseectytes ones eens 1/390 1.767 1,090 
(rie Ma SW in aS 4 Aloe 6 x) 1,246 1,815 1,138 
New Zealand? (iis, waa) Wile wt te 1,156 1,038 898 


*First nine months only. 


responding month of 1951. Exports to the United States during 
July 1952 were valued at £207,838, compared with £404,794 in 
July 1951. Exports to Australia also registered a substantial de- 
cline, but those to Brazil, valued at £107,227 in July 1952, were 
almost double those of the same month of the previous year. 
The principal importing countries of British linen goods in order 
of importance are shown in Table II. 

Promotional activities of the linen industry continued in 1952 
with an estimated payment of $42,000 by the Northern Ireland 
ministry of commerce to the Irish Linen guild as a grant-in-aid 
to support the cost of publicity in the United States during the 
first eight months of 1952. This supplemented the guild’s main 
source of income, the linen industry itself. Cis Bits) 


Lions Clubs, International Association of: see Soct- 
ETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


Liquors Alcoholic Federal excise taxes on distilled spirits 
’ 5 


were increased from $9.00 to $10.50 
per proof gallon effective Nov. 1, 1951. After that date, gal- 
lonage sales declined sharply and as a result the new tax rate 
failed to meet revenue expectations. Congress premised its $1.50 
increase in rate on the assumption of an estimated gallonage 
sales level of 174,000,000 tax gallons which was to yield $1,822,- 
000,000 in the first full year of the tax. In the first ten months 
of its operation, ending Aug. 1952, revenue collections amounted 
to $1,291,400,000 and it appeared that the full year’s revenue 
might fall below 1950-51 collections at the $0.00 tax. 

During the same period sales declined sharply. Total gallonage 
tax paid for the first ten months at the higher rate was 14.2% 
less than that for the corresponding months ending Aug. 1951 
and 2.8% below the average for the same months in the years 
before the Korean war. Declining gallonage sales also caused 
a reduction in state tax collections from distilled spirits as well 
as in federal and state income tax collections. The $10.50 fed- 
eral excise tax alone amounted to 43% of the average selling 
price for a fifth of 86.8 proof blended whisky. Combined 
federal, state and local taxes on the bottle amounted to 56% 
of the selling price. 

Consumption, withdrawals and production of distilled spirits 
fell off sharply in the fiscal year 1952 from levels established 
in the preceding year. To develop inventories large enough to 
ensure adequate whisky supplies in the event of another full- 
scale war, spirits production was stepped up in fiscal 1951 by 
68%. By the close of fiscal 1951, distilled spirits in govern- 
ment-bonded warehouses amounted to 901,000,000 gal. com- 
pared with 708,000,000 original entry gallons at the close of 
fiscal 1950. 

Production of distilled spirits was accordingly curtailed dur- 


Table !.—Production of Distilled Spirits 
(In proof gallons) 


Per cent 

Per cent Average, change, 

Fiscal Fiscal change fiscal 1948-50 

1952 1951 1951 to 1952 1948-50 to 1952 

MV HSK Arcus (era icane ts 103,544,171 205,702,460 —49.7 132,650,931 —22.0 

Neutral spirits 98,387,710 173,025,280 —43.1 86,271,768 +14.0 

ten Ghe Boy in bh 9,521,040 11,584,486 —17.8 14,664,740 —35.1 

el Gn Ce ON Che ae 8,148,666 8,962,289 — 9.1 4,121,516 +97.7 

Regt earn ce felaet fare 1,911,838 2,030,180 — 58 1,926,009 — 0.7 
Boge eo hae ee Cee 362,007 148,101 +144.0 ef * 

potals pes nee tat ete 221,875,432 401,452,796 —44.7 239,634,964 — 7.4 


*Previously included in spirits. 


LIQUORS, ALCOHOLIC 


Table Il.—Taxpaid Withdrawals of Distilled Spirits 


(In tax gallons) 


Per cent 
Per cent Average, none 

Fiscal Fiscal change fiscal 1948— 
1952 1951 1951 to 1952 1948-50 to 1952 
Whisky. . - + + +» 64,909,086 76,442,149 —15.1 55,592,499 +168 
Neutral spirits 65,469,233 86,588,794 —24.4 82,573,653 —20.7 
Brandy. sens wenten te 2,674,788 2,822,047 — 5.2 1,913,263 +39.8 
Gin] hissteoi keene 8,217,305 8,375,304 - 19 3,974,707 +106.7 
hee Bol cule ols 302,724 epee sine 296,120 = 2.2 

Nodkalk tsmrenisaasiare 219,214 107,55 A 

“Total Roepe meats 141,792,350 174,625,188 —18.8 144,350,242 — 1.8 


*Previously included in spirits. 


ing fiscal 1952. Total output amounted to 221,875,432 gal., a 
reduction of 44.7% from the 401,452,796 gal. turned out in 
fiscal 1951, and of 7.4% from the average of 239,634,964 gal. 
produced in the fiscal years 1948-50. Despite cutbacks in pro- 
duction, however, stocks of distilled spirits remaining in internal 
revenue bonded warehouses as of June 30, 1952, amounted to 
937,155,887 original entry gallons—4% more than the record 
inventory of fiscal 1951. 

Taxpaid withdrawals of all distilled spirits in fiscal 1952 
were 141,792,350 gal., 18.8% less than the 174,625,188 gal. 
withdrawn in fiscal 1951, and 1.8% less than the average of 
more than 144,000,000 gal. in the fiscal years 1948-50. These 
declines were attributable both to the excessive inventories 
accumulated by wholesalers and retailers in fiscal 1951, and to 
declining consumption. 

In fiscal 1952, bonds and straights accounted for 30.2% of 
total whiskies bottled, while spirit blends accounted for 69.8% 
of the total. Whiskies of all types amounted to 85% of total 
distilled spirits bottled in fiscal 1952. Gins accounted for 
8.3% of bottled output, brandy for 1.7%, cordials and liqueurs 
for 3.3%, vodka for 1%, and other items, including rum, 
for .7%. 

Table Ill.—Bottled Output of Distilled Spirits 


(In wine gallons) 


Per cent 
Per cent Average, change, 
Fiscal Fiscal change fiscal 1948-50 
1952 1951 1951 to 1952 1948-50 to 1952 
Whisky 
Bonds and straights . . . 41,118,381 44,416,572 — 7.4 23,750,672 +73.1 
Blended . «6 6 « © «© 94,958,096 123,092,191 —22.9 120,089,107 — 9.3 
Total /oesie-iehiy Hasere 136,076,477 167,508,763 —18.8 143,839,779 — 5.4 
Brandy aeeuiedae sence 2,671,726 2,832,056 — 5.7 1,778,807 +50.2 
Gino ettsitee eas) sie syetede 13,319,943 17,494,804 —23.9 12,093,482 +10.1 
Cordials and Liqueurs . . 5,353,617 5,411,974 — 1.1 4,062,053 +31.8 
Modkaite) Ser sgh etter emer as 1,540,910 995,696 +54.8 ¥ % 
Miscellaneous. . . . 6. s 1,052,577 1,121,064 — 6.1 1,152,702 + 
UGC 696 6 6 6 oo 160,015,250 195,364,357 —18.1 162,926,823 — 1.8 


*Previously included in miscellaneous. {Not comparable. 


Scotch whisky, imported from the United Kingdom, amounted 
to 9,600,000 gal. in fiscal 1952, Canadian whisky imports 
totalled 7,200,000 gal., and imports of brandy amounted to 
902,362 gal. Imports of rum in fiscal 1952 amounted to 1,960,- 
ooo gal., of which 1,400,000 gal. originated in Puerto Rico. 

(ART SE) 

Liquor Control.—The most dramatic, and perhaps the most 
important development in the field of liquor control in the 
United States during 1952, was the passage. by congress, and 
approval by the president, of the so-called McGuire act, which 
legalized fair trade. Fair trade is the name of the system under 
which a distiller or brand owner makes a contract with a re- 
tailer for sales by the retailer at not less than a minimum 
price; in other words it puts a floor under prices to the con- 
sumer. Under this system a contract with one retailer, with 
proper notice, binds all retailers. 

Prior to the passage of this act, the supreme court of the 
United States had declared, in the so-called New Orleans 
Schwegman case, that a minimum price contract made by a dis- 
tiller with one retailer did not bind all retailers. This made sep- 
arate contracts with each retailer necessary. The McGuire act 
gave to the individual states the power to pass fair trade laws, 
thus restoring the situation to its original status. 


Fair trade may be either compulsory or voluntary. If compul- 
jsory the state control authority has power of enforcement. If 
j voluntary, the distiller may enforce his contracts through the 
(; courts. 

|| The passage of the McGuire act did not, however, end the 
;controversy. The constitutionality of the new law had yet to 
‘be passed upon, and the opponents of the system had not given 
jup. Difficulties arose in enforcement. Some distillers listed as 
many as 60 items in their contracts while others listed only 
13 or 4. Enforcement was not only difficult when a variety 
jof items was involved, but was also difficult with respect to 
ja strong retailer whose business added materially to total 
volume. 

5 Federal price control in the liquor field antedated 1952, but 
Iwas greatly modified in that year. Freeze controls (prices frozen 
jas of a certain date) were succeeded by formula controls. Con- 
trols were lifted, after the early months of the year, on off- 
(premise sales (package sales) of hard liquor and wine. On all 
alcoholic liquors sold by the drink, however, prices remained 
under control, and posting of prices was required. Enforcement 
e@was not too difficult, since in most areas prices were below 
\ceiling prices. However, many retailers complained of difficulty 
jin figuring the allowable markups. Confusion was caused by 
formulas which were of necessity somewhat complicated. (See 
dalso BREWING AND BEER; INTOXICATION, ALCOHOLIC; WINES.) 
(M. Ls.) 


The following is a selected list of liter- 
ary prizes awarded during the year of 


iLiterary Prizes. 


#1952. 

i United States—AcApEMy oF AMERICAN Ports.—$5,000 fellowship to 

Padraic Colum. 

f AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS and NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 

*—Gold medal for fiction to Thornton Wilder; gold medal for history and 

biography to Carl Sandburg. 

4} AmeEriIcAN ACADEMY oF ARTS AND LETTERS.—Prix de Rome fellowship 
of $3,000 to William Styron. 

/ AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, WoopROow WILSON Foun- 

pation AwArp.—For the best book on government and democracy, to 

)Samuel Lubell for The Future of American Politics. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
FounpbATION AWaArp.—For an outstanding book on government and 
human welfare, to Josué de Castro for The Geography of Hunger. 

AMERICAN PoLitTIcAL ScrENCE ASSOCIATION, WILLKIE MEMORIAL- 
Freepom Housr Awarp.—For the best book in the field of international 
relations, to George Kennan for American Diplomacy, 1900-1950. 
Y AntsrreLD-WoLr AWARDS.—Two awards of $1,000 each, administered 

by the Saturday Review of Literature, focusing attention on racial rela- 
étions, to Laurens van der Post for Venture to the Interior and Brewton 
Berry for Race Relations. 

ATHENAEUM OF PHILADELPHIA AWARD.—For an outstanding literary 
achievement by a Philadelphian, to Arthur Hobson Quinn for The Litera- 
\ ture of the American People. 

BANCROFT PrRIzES.—$2,000 each annually for the best two books on 
American history, American diplomacy or American international rela- 
t tions, to Merlo Pusey for Charles Evans Hughes and C. Vann Woodward 
‘for Origins of the New South. f 
1 BoLLINGEN Prize IN PoETRY.—$1,000 prize awarded annually by Yale 
4& University library, to Marianne Moore for Collected Poems. , 

Joun Burroucus MepaLt.—For a book, of literary and scientific merit 
which stirs public interest in natural history, to Rachel L. Carson for 
The Sea Around Us. 

Carry-THomas Awarp.—Sponsored annually by Publishers’ Weekly 
for the most distinguished publishing achievement of the year, to Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. for Life in America by Marshall B. Davidson. 

. Catuortic Writers GuItp oF AMERICA, GOLDEN Book AwArRps.—To 
Richard Sullivan for Fresh and Open Sky (fiction), Thomas Merton for 

“\ Ascent to Truth (spiritual) and Edmund Walsh for Total Empire (non- 
i) fiction). ‘ re , 

CrristopHErs’ AwArp.——$5,000 for works of enduring spiritual sig- 
‘nificance, to Fulton Oursler for The Greatest Book Ever Written. : 

ComMonwWEALTH CLuB oF CALIFoRNIA.—Gold medals to William 
Saroyan for Tracy’s Tiger (fiction) and to Eric Hoffer for The True 
\ Believer (nonfiction). 

i Frrenps oF AMERICAN WriterRS.—A $1,000 annual award for the 
encouragement of young authors from the midwest, to Vern Sneider for 
The Teahouse of the August Moon. ; 

GuccENHEIM FELLowsurps.—Among those awarded $3,000 fellowships 
‘were Douglas Southall Freeman, Julian Boyd, Wallace Stegner, Hannah 
| Arendt, F. W. Dupee, Jay Leyda, Frederick A. Pottle; and for creative 
writing, André Giroux, Edgar A. Mittelhdlzer, John Berryman, Hortense 
‘| Calisher, Robert S. Fitzgerald, William Goyen, Vladimir Nabokov, Byron 
|| Herbert Reece, Adrienne Rich and Richard P. Wilbur. 

‘} Harper’s EucENE F. SAxton FeLtLtowsuips.—Edith Stuurman, for the 
‘completion of a volume of verse; Katherine E. Baccaro and Evan S. 
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Connell, Jr., for the completion of novels; Philip L. Ralph for the com- 
pletion of a study of western civilization; and Eugenie Clark for the 
completion of a work in popular science. 

HILLMAN FounpatiIon.—A $500 award to Alan Barth for The Loyalty 
of Free Men. Similar awards in fields of journalism and magazine pub- 
lication to Carl T. Rowan of the Minneapolis Tribune and Arthur D. 
Morse for an article in McCall’s Magazine. 

HoucHton Mirrrin Lirerary FErLLowsurp.—$2,400 for financial 
esr tenee to promising writers, to Madison A. Cooper, Jr., for a first 
novel. 

Jewish Book Councit.—Samuel H. Daroff fiction award, $250 to 
Zelda Popkin for Quiet Strect. Isaac Siegel Memorial award, $250 for the 
best juvenile to Mrs. Sydney Taylor for All-of-a-Kind Family. Harry 
Kovner Memorial awards, $100 each to A. M. Klein for Hath Not a Jew 
and Poems; to Mordecai Jaffe for Anthology of Hebrew Poetry; and to 
Hillel Bavli for his cumulative contributions to Hebrew poetry. 

LAUTERBACH AWARD.—$1,000 for the most substantial contribution to 
the cause of civil liberties, to William O. Douglas for his lecture “The 
Black Silence of Fear’ published in the New York Times Magazine. 

Lippincott Fiction Priz— ror YouNG NoveLists.—To Eugene Walter 
for the manuscript of The Untidy Pilgrim. 

Livinc CatuHotic AutTHors AwWArD.—To Jacques Maritain for Man 
and the State (nonfiction) and to Graham Greene for The End of the 
Affair (fiction). 

Mystery Writers or America AwArps.—Honorary “Edgars,” busts 
of Edgar Allen Poe, awarded for mystery writing: for best first mystery, 
to Mary McMullen for Strangle Hold; for outstanding short story, to 
John Collier for Fancies and Goodnights; for true crime writing, to 
oe Clair McKelway for True Tales from the Annals of Crime and Ras- 
cality. 

NATIONAL Book Awarps.—Gold medals awarded by the entire book 
industry for distinguished fiction, to James Jones for From Here to 
Eternity; for nonfiction, to Rachel L. Carson for The Sea Around Us; 
and for poetry, to Marianne Moore for Collected Poems. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS.—$1,000 grants each to 
six nonmember writers for encouragement to young artists of ability and 
as practical recognition for more established authors: Saul Bellow, Alfred 
Hayes, Theodore Roethke, Elizabeth Spencer, Peter Taylor and Yvor 
Winters. (See also under American Academy of Arts for gold medal 
winners. ) 

New York Drama Critics Circt—e AwaArp.—Honorary awards given 
by the New York metropolitan critics for best play, to John Van Druten 
for 1 Am a Camera (based on Christopher Isherwood’s Berlin Stories); 
best musical, Pal Joey; best foreign play, to Christopher Fry for Venus 
Observed. 

PARENTS’ MacGAziIn—E MepaL.—For the outstanding book for parents, 
to Edith G. Neisser for Brothers and Sisters. 

Poetry AWARps.—Harriet Monroe Memorial prize of $500, to Robert 
Lowell. 

PortRY AWARDS OF CALIFORNIA.—$1,250 to Carleton Drewry for 
A Time of Turning. 

Poetry Society oF AMERICA AWARDS.—Gold medal and Alexander 
Droutzkoy Memorial award of $100 to A. M. Sullivan; William Rose 
Benét Memorial award of $100 to David McCord; Edna St. Vincent 
Millay Memorial award of $100 to Sara Henderson Hay for Delicate 
Balance; Ridgeley Torrence Memorial award of $100 to Charles E. Eaton 
for The Shadow of the Swimmer; Poetry Chap-Book award of $100 to 
Phyllis Bartlett for Poems in Process; Reynolds Lyric award of $200 to 
Marcia Lee Anderson and Oliver Evans; annual awards, first prize, $100, 
to Edna L. S. Barker and second prize, $50, to Kimball Flaccus. 

Runc Awarp.—$5,ooo for novel emphasizing Christian living, to 
Elizabeth Patton Moss for The J/ranian. 

TAMIMENT AWarps.—$500 each to Whittaker Chambers for Witness 
and Merlo Pusey for Charles Evans Hughes. 

Nope Prize ror LITERATURE.—(See article NoBEL PRIzEs.) 

Putitzer Prizes.—(See article PuLitzER PRIzEs.) 

U.S. Children’s Books.—Catprcott MrpAL.—For the year’s most dis- 
tinguished American picture book for children, to Nicolas Mordvinoff for 
illustrations of Finders Keepers. 

Cuitp Stupy Awarp.—-No award in 1952. 

Cuarites W. Fottetr AwArp.—A prize of $3,000 and a gold medal 
given by Wilcox and Follett, publishing company, for a worthy contribu- 
tion to children’s literature, to Reba Paeff Mirsky for Thirty-One Brothers 
and Sisters. 

HERALD TRIBUNE SPRING Book Festivat AwArps.—Three prizes of 
$200 each: for a picture book, to Ann Nolan Clark for Looking-for- 
Something; for ages 8 to 12, to Natalie Savage Carlson for The Talking 
Cat; for older children, to John Reese for Big Mutt. 

Juntor Book AWwarps.—Presented by the Boys’ Clubs of America to 
authors of books which were favourites of boys in Boys’ clubs throughout 
the United States. Medals to Wilbur J. Granberg for Johnny Wants to Be 
a Policeman; Sydney E. Fletcher for The Cowboy and His Horse; Alfred 
Powers for A Long Way to Frisco; Michael Gross for Phil Sterling, Sales- 
man; Katherine B. Shippen for Passage to America; Hy Turkin and 
S.C. Thompson for The Official Encyclopedia of Baseball; Bob Allison and 
Frank Ernest Hill for The Kid Who Batted 1.000; Malcolm Johnson for 
Bullard of the Space Patrol; Holling C. Holling for Minn of the Missis- 
sippi; and Leland Silliman for Bucky Forrester. 

Joun Newserry Mepar.—For the year’s most distinguished contribu- 
tion to American literature for children, to Eleanor Estes for Ginger Pye. 

ZONDERVAN JUVENILE AWARD.—$1,000 prize for Juvenile Christian 
Fiction contest, to Craig Massey for Flaming Valley. 

Canada.— GovERNOR GENERAL’s AWARDpDSs.—Silver medals awarded to 
Morely Callaghan for The Loved and the Lost (fiction); Josephine Phelan 
for The Ardent Exile (creative nonfiction); Frank MacKinnon for The 
Government of Prince Edward Island (academic nonfiction); Charles 
Bruce for The Mulgrave Road (poetry); John Hayes for A Land Divided 
(juvenile). 

Leacock Merpat ror Humour.—To Jan Hilliard for The Salt Box. 

Lorne Pierce Mepar.—Awarded by the Royal Society of Canada for 
achievement of special significance and conspicuous merit in imaginative 
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or critical literature, to Hugh McLennan, author of Each Man’s Son. 
PresipeNt’s Mepat.—To Farley Mowat for “Lost in the Barrens” 
(best short story by a Canadian citizen in an English-language magazine). 
TyrreLL Mrpat— Awarded by the Royal Society of Canada for re- 
search in Canadian history, to C. B. Sissons, author of Egerton Ryerson: 
His Life and Letters. (A. J. Rr.) 
Great Britain—Among the awards during 1952 were: the JAMEes TAIT 
Brack Memoriat Prizes (about £250 each) to Noel G. Annan for Leslie 
Stephen (biography) and to W. C. Chapman-Mortimer for Father Goose 
(fiction); the Carnecte Mepat (awarded by the Library association for 
an outstanding book for children) to Cynthia Harnett for The Wool- 
puck; the Rose Mary CrawsHay Prize (£100, for a critical or historical 
work on English literature by a woman) to Ethel Seaton for her edition 
of Abraham Fraunce’s Arcadian Rhetorike; the SomersET MAuGHAM 
Awarpb (about £250 for a British writer under 30, to be used mainly for 
foreign travel) to Francis King for his novel Dividing Stream; and the 
Denyse CLArROUIN MEmMorRIAL Prize for the year’s best translation from 
the French, to Denise Folliot for her translation of Moira by Julien 
Green. The Arts Council of Great Britain offered two prizes of £225 each 
for a first book of original English verse by a living poet published dur- 
ing the period Jan. 1, 1951, to June 30, 1953, and for a book of original 
English verse by a living poet published during the same period. (X.) 
France.—Among the numerous literary prizes awarded in France during 
1952 were: GENS DE LETTRES to Claude Aveline for his work as a whole 
and to Michiel de Saint Pierre for La Mer 4d. boire; CritTiquEs to 
Georges Borgeaud for Le préau; VILLE DE Parts to Jean Rostand for his 
work as a whole; Monaco to Henri Troyat for his work as a whole; 
AMBASSADEURS to André Billy for Saint-Beuve; GRAND PRIX DE LA MER 
ET DE L’OuTRE-MeER to Joseph Peyré for Sang et Lumiére and Guadal- 
quivir; GUILLAUME APOLLINAIRE to Alain Bosquet; ALBERT LONDRES to 
Georges Menant; CourTELINE to Pierre Daninos; CHRONIQUE PARISIENNE 
to Carmen Tessier; DEux Macors to René Jean Clot; Roman D’AvEN- 
TuRES to Jean Kery; and Prrx pes NEUF DE DEAUVILLE to Emmanuel 
Berl, (A. Pr.) 


Literature: see AMERICAN LITERATURE; BooK PUBLISHING; 
CANADIAN LITERATURE; ENGLISH LITERATURE; FRENCH LiT- 
ERATURE; GERMAN LITERATURE; ITALIAN LITERATURE; LATIN- 
AMERICAN LITERATURE; LITERARY PRIZES; NOBEL PRIZES; PUL- 
ITZER Prizes; RUSSIAN LITERATURE; SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Lithuania From Feb. 16, 1918, to Aug. 3, 1940, when it was 
» annexed by the U.S.S.R., Lithuania, one of the 
Baltic states of northeastern Europe, was an independent repub- 
lic. Area (including Klaipeda or Memel and Vilnius or Wilno 
territories): 25,173 sq.mi. Pop.: (Oct. 1939 est., including 
Vilnius, but excluding Klaipeda) 2,970,000; (1950 est., including 
Klaipeda) c. 3,000,000. Language: Lithuanian, Polish and Rus- 
sian. Religion: Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox. Chief 
towns (pop., 1938 census): Vilnius (cap., Oct. 1939 est., 207,- 
800); Kaunas (152,365); Klaipeda (47,189); Siauliai (31,299). 
Chairman of the presidium of the supreme soviet in 1952: Justas 
I. Paleckis; chairman of the council of ministers, Mecislovas A. 
Gedvilas. 

History.—On the r2th anniversary of the incorporation of 
Lithuania into the U.S.S.R., the Communist press published 
articles emphasizing the “historic changes in the life of the 
Lithuanian people.” The Communist party membership amounted 
to 36,000. During the first five-year plan, 1946-50, wartime 
ruins were fully restored and production was higher than in 
1940. The output of industry in 1950 was 87.5% larger than in 
1940. In 1951 industry’s share in the national economy 
amounted to 56%, compared with 35% in 1945. For the first 
time Lithuania began to produce metalworking machine tools, 
turbines and electrical equipment. There were three times as 
many employed in industry as in 1940. 

As part of the five-year plan, 1950-55, a hydroelectric power 
station was to be built on the Niemen river at Kaunas and the 
port of Klaipeda was to be enlarged to accommodate larger sea- 
going vessels. As a result of the merger of small collective farms 
into bigger ones, the number of kolkhozy was reduced between 
July 1950 and July 1952 from 6,549 to about 3,000. 

On May to /zvestia reported that a “Defense of Peace” con- 
ference of churchmen of the Soviet Union had been called at 
Zagorsk by the patriarch of Moscow. The presence of Mer. 
Kazys Paltarokas, Roman Catholic bishop of Panevezys, refuted 
the rumour of April 1950 that he had died in a soviet prison. 


rd 


The Soviet Telegraphic agency, Tass, reported from Wilno 0} 
Feb. 26 that in “districts with a Polish majority” Polish publi 
libraries existed, lectures in Polish were being organized an 
Polish talking pictures were shown in theatres. According t: 
Sovietskaya Litva there were 277 schools in the province 
Wilno in which teaching was in Polish. (See also ESTONIA 


LATVIA. ) 


Education.—Schools (1951): primary c. 3,200, pupils 459,000; sec 
ondary and technical c. 200, pupils 135,000; institutions of higher educag 
tion 12, students 12,000. 

Finance.—Budget (1952 est.): balanced at 1,471,051,000 roubles. 

(K. SM.) 


Liver Disorders: see STOMACH AND INTESTINES, DISEASES 0 
THE. 


p U.S. farms reported an increase in livestock aj 
Livestock. the beginning of 1952, compared with a yeay 
earlier, in all classes except dairy cows and, as usual, horse}! 
and mules. Value of livestock on U.S. farms reached a recor¢ 
of $19,600,000,000 on Jan. 1, 1952, up from the 1951 recorq} 
of $17,100,000,000. 

Cattle of the beef type, however, were outstanding in tha} 
they increased by about 6,000,000 head, and a further increas@# 
of significant magnitude to a total cattle level of approximately 
93,000,000 occurred in 1952, leaving farmers, packers, mea} 
consumers and economists with a major question, after foul} 
years of expansion, as to the nearness of the peak of the cattldj 
cycle. There was agreement that cattle slaughter increased in} 
1952, with larger numbers to be marketed in 1953. Record] 
numbers were on feed in midwestern feed lots during the yeart| 
but the high price paid for feeder cattle late in 1951 or earl ; 
in 1952, along with decline in fat cattle prices, meant littld] 
profit to feeders in 1952. It did mean, however, that the pric 
which farmers were willing to pay for replacement feeder anqj 
stocker cattle was sharply lower with a widening margin com] 
pared with fat cattle, thus making more likely profitable feed} 
ing operations in 1953. The average price to farmers for beet 
cattle in September was $23.80 per hundredweight compared! 
with $29.20 per hundredweight a year earlier. 

U.S. cattlemen were very uneasy after an outbreak of foot} 
and-mouth disease in Canadian cattle in Saskatchewan in Febl 
ruary, with recurrence in April. Though it was brought unde} 
control and trade in livestock was restored within Canada i 
late summer, strict exclusion of movement to the U.S. con| 
tinued. Moreover, $10,000,000 was appropriated for a laboratory 
to study the disease, to be located on Plum Island, off the 
Connecticut coast. The ban on importing cattle from Mexicd] 
was lifted in September and Mexico set an export quota off 
500,000 head per year. Mexico in September reduced the 159 
ad valorem surtax on live steers by about two-thirds. 

The 1952 pig crop consisted of 56,607,000 spring pigs and 
an indicated 36,500,000 fall pigs, or a total of about 93,100, 
ooo head, a sharp decline from the 102,189,000 head of 1951} 
Preliminary indications suggested a total of less than 90,000,1 
ooo head in 1953. The continued decline was associated with at 
unfavourable corn-hog ratio; i.e., relatively high corn priced 
and increasingly weak prices for hogs, a situation which it wa4 
anticipated would be little improved by the larger corn crog 
of 1952. Hog prices behaved in an abnormal manner in 1952) 


Table !,—livestock on U.S. Farms 
(In 000 head) 
Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Averagelj 
1952 1951 1941-5 
Horsesies: iviset-s) sitet lols iomre 4,370 4,993 8,134) 
Mulasioscke panes cores ae 1,923 2,074 100 
Cattle (including calves) . . . . . 88,062 82,025 79,46 
Milk’ cows sbaurs clea aes raed 23,407 23,722 25,90 
Sheep: 0c tibet tenn eens ae 31.725 30,635 43,752 
Hogs @) ose sche eee 63,903 62,852 61,997) 
Chickens .. . on OS 453,498 442,657 486,80 


Turkeys » 2 oe ° 5,835 5,091 6,32 


ate ae 


/ANFANT PIGS feeding on a synthetic sow’s milk which made it possible to 
Viemove piglets from the sow 48 hr. after birth and reduce mortalities to 5% 


“om an average of 18% to 35%. The new food was developed at the lab- 


| 
yi 
i Table Il_—Number of Livestock in Specified Areas 


| (in 000 head at beginning of year) 

| Cattle Hogs Sheep 
li Areas 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Worth America . . 123,100 116,500 82,000 80,000 40,300 38,900 
Siurope .. 5 100,400 99,500 75,700 72,300 120,700 118,400 
MiS.S.R. . 58,800 57,200 26,700 24,100 93,000 86,000 
sia a} 291,200 287,100 78,000 77,700 161,100 153,600 
youth America 131,900 132,400 36,600 36,500 125,700 120,800 

frica. . - 95,200 95,200 4,100 4,200 113,500 110,900 
DYceania. . 20,300 20,600 1,900 1,800 154,000 149,900 

jitimated world total. 821,100 808,500 305,000 296,600 808,300 778,500 


‘he usual recession of late winter was deeper and more pro- 
onged than usual, followed by very abrupt recovery in late 
pring without, however, the usual late summer peak and with 
leeper declines in the autumn than were expected considering 
dhe decreased numbers for market. 
I Sheep made slow progress in their comeback from record low 
jumbers. Though lamb and mutton prices continued favourable, 
Boo prices declined sharply. 
Y World cattle, which numbered an estimated 821,100,000 head 
iit the beginning of 1952, as compared with 743,100,000 before 
1Vorld War II, increased further during 1952. Reductions were 
Haostly in some drought areas, chiefly in the southern hemi- 
Sphere. The Australian cattle industry had a bad year, particu- 
Yarly in the Northern Territory. Large increases, other than in 
he U.S., were in India (4,000,000) and Brazil (4,000,000). 
% World hog numbers were estimated at 305,000,000 head at the 
beginning of 1952, 3% more than a year earlier and 5% above 
srewar levels. Western Europe had recovered prewar levels, but 
S\rgentinian pork production was reduced by drought damage to 
heed crops. No increase was anticipated in 1952, mostly because 


As of the beginning of 1t952 the sheep population of the 
jvorld was 808,300,000 head, 4% more than in 1951 and 3% 
inore than the previous record number of 782,000,000 head in 
(942. It was considered probable that the upward trend in num- 
ers existing since 1947 ended in 1952, partly because of drought 
jut also as a result of the sharp break in wool prices. (See also 
(AGRICULTURE; MEAT.) (JEKER:) 


yLivestock Shows: see SHows. 
ocal Government: see MuNIctpAL GOVERNMENT. 


(1902- y, WS. 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. was born on July 5 at Nahant, 
Mass., the grandson of Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge who led the 
opposition to U.S. entry into the League of Nations. He was 
graduated from Harvard university in 1924 and worked first 
with the Boston Evening Transcript, then with the New York 


senator, 


Herald Tribune until 1932. He was a representative to the 
Massachusetts general court from 1933 to 1936 and in the latter 
year was elected U.S. senator from Massachusetts on the Re- 
publican ticket. Re-elected for another term in 1942, he resigned 
in Feb. 1944 to go on active duty with the U.S. army, and saw 
combat in North Africa and Italy. He was re-elected to the 
senate in 1946 for the term 1947-53. His voting record there 
revealed no clear trend, although he was generally typed as a 
“liberal Republican” and supported a number of New Deal and 
Fair Deal legislative measures. 

In Nov. 1951 Lodge was picked by a group of Republican 
leaders to direct the Eisenhower-For-President drive. He di- 
rected the strategy that defeated Robert A. Taft on the key 
issue of disputed delegations at the Chicago, IIl., convention in 
July 1952 and led directly to Dwight D. Eisenhower’s nomina- 
tion on the first ballot. Lodge himself was defeated in the elec- 
tion for the senate on Nov. 4, but on Nov. 29 President-elect 
Eisenhower named him as U.S. representative to the United 
Nations, to succeed Warren R. Austin. 


The early part of the year 1952 in London was in- 
London. evitably overshadowed by the sudden death of King 
George VI at Sandringham ‘in the early hours of Feb. 6. Grief 
and shock at the loss of the king did not exclude lively sym- 
pathy and eager loyalty for the new queen; and the pleasure 
of the crowds that witnessed the splendid ceremonial of the 
accession proclamation on Feb. 8 by garter king of arms, in 
company with the pursuivants and other heralds, at St. James’s 
palace, Charing Cross, Chancery lane and the Royal exchange 
was not at all incompatible with a genuine feeling of personal 
loss. While the king’s body lay in state for three days at West- 
minster hall, long queues waited to pay their homage, and vast 
crowds lined the route of the funeral procession from West- 
minster to Paddington. On June 7 the coronation proclamation 
for the holding of the coronation in 1953 was made by the offi- 
cers of arms at the traditional stations at Westminster and 
the City. 
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ACCESSION of Queen Elizabeth || being proclaimed at Chancery lane, Lon- 
don, on Feb. 8, 1952, by a king of arms. First reading of the proclamation 
was at St. James’s palace earlier in the day 


In September the county council approved the County of 
London Development plan (1951). The plan would entail an ex- 
penditure of £540,000,000 and would take 20 years to execute. 

The work of demolishing the exhibition buildings of the Fes- 
tival of Britain proceeded briskly, and a broad riverside walk 
was constructed between Charing Cross and Waterloo bridges. 
The station-gate buildings of the exhibition were acquired by 
British European airways for a passenger terminal. 

The net tonnage of shipping using the port of London for the 
year ending March 31, 1952, was 57,692,297 tons, in excess of 
3,000,000 tons more than in the previous year, and only 4,000,- 
ooo tons less than in 1939. The total tonnage of goods passing 
through the port, 39,938,762 tons, was about 4,000,000 tons 
more than in 1951 and about 6,000,000 tons more than in 1939. 
Repairs to war-damaged wharves and locks continued. 

Further explorations into Roman London resulted in a clearer 
conception of the date and dimensions of the fort recognized 
in 1950 in the Cripplegate-Aldersgate area; it was regarded 
as definitely older than the Roman wall in which it was incor- 
porated. Excavations for the foundations of the new Lloyd’s 
building in Lime street located the remains of an imposing 
Roman building, itself built over the burned remains of an 
earlier structure, testifying perhaps to the rebuilding of Roman 
London after the devastation of Boadicea’s rebellion. 

A notable exhibition was held at the Royal academy in cele- 
bration of the sooth anniversary of the birth of Leonardo da 
Vinci. An unusual exhibition, sponsored by the Arts council, was 
that of copies by Italian craftsmen of figures from the sth- and 
6th-century mosaics at Ravenna. An addition to London’s mu- 
seums was made in July by the opening of Apsley house, a resi- 
dence of the duke of Wellington from 1817, as a permanent 
Wellington museum. 

The Battersea pleasure gardens reopened experimentally for 
the summer months on May 24 and closed on Oct. 18, the at- 
tendance having reached only 2,500,000, compared with more 
than 8,000,000 in 1951. (D. Nv.) 


Lords, House of: see PARLIAMENT, BritIsH. 
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In 1952 Los Angeles adopted an official cit | 

Los Angeles. flower, the bird of paradise (Sérelitzaj 
regina), and an official pronunciation of its name (loss an’ julj 
less). 
On the basis of figures for the first nine months of the yeay, 
it appeared that Los Angeles county would (1) exceed its reco 
in investments for industrial development, (2) set a record 
the number of conventions held during any one year of i 
history, (3) set a new high in department store sales, and ( 
come up with its third greatest residential and commercig 
building period in history. 
Through the first three quarters of the year, dollar invest} 
ments in Los Angeles county industrial expansions totalle} 
$293,187,456, or 21% greater than the $230,669,808 spent dum} 
ing the same quarters of 1951. The year’s investment total i 
industry, with three months yet remaining, was within $15,000 
ooo of the record of $308,349,871 established for the year 1951 
The number of conventions held during 1952 was 203, a tote 
exceeding by 13 the previous high of rgo conclaves held in 195d) 
Department store sales during the first nine months of th 
year exceeded by 5% the previous record established in 1944} 
Construction valuations of $677,042,839 for 138,613 permit 
during the first nine months of 1952 were 4% greater than thil 
$648,391,242 spent on building during a corresponding perios 
in 1951. Enough residential permits had been issued at the ens} 
of nine months to house 178,400 persons. 
During 1952 the area had its greatest rainfall in 63 years, ai 

a time when this rain was badly needed. There were also sey 
eral earthquakes, none of which caused much serious damage 
While Los Angeles county showed a 23% increase in farnj 
production valuations, it lost, for the first time since 1910, it] 
rank as the leading farm county in the nation. The area wall 
passed by the other California counties of Tulare, Kern ang 
Fresno. 
Concern was expressed by civic leaders about the lagginjl 
freeway program within the metropolitan Los Angeles area} 
Original 1947 estimates of the length of time and the cost 
necessary to finish 165 mi. of minimum freeway constructio 
were expanded. Nevertheless progress continued on the badly 
needed highway strips. (T. C: De 


Louisiana One of the west south central states of thi 
» United States, admitted to the union in 181} 
as the 18th state, Louisiana is popularly known as the ‘‘Pelicar 
state,” “Creole state” or “Bayou state.” Area 48,523 sq.mi., 0 
which 45,162 sq.mi. are land. Pop.: (1950 census) 2,683,516, o| 
which 1,796,548 or 67% were white and 886,968 or 33% non 
white; 1,471,696 or 54.8% urban and 1,211,820 or 45.2% rural 
Capital, Baton Rouge (125,629). Other important cities: New 
Orleans (570,445), Shreveport (127,206), Lake Charles (41,272)} 
Monroe (38,572), Alexandria (34,913), Lafayette (33,541). 
History.—The year 1952 opened with the keenly conteste 
Democratic gubernatorial primary campaign in its final stages} 
Unique features of this campaign were: (1) an unprecedented 
number of candidates (nine); (2) a Negro candidate, for thd 
first time since Reconstruction days; (3) the first woman can} 
didate; (4) a split in the “Long” ranks, with Gov. Earl K. Lond 
supporting Judge Carlos G. Spaht, and his nephew, United 
States Sen. Russell B. Long, supporting Congressman Hale Boggs: 
In the first primary, Jan. 15, Spaht was first and Boggs third| 
with Judge Robert F. Kennon, an independent, second. Most of 
the candidates defeated in the first primary threw their sup 
port to Kennon in the second primary, Feb. 19, in which Kenno 
defeated Spaht by a large majority. The April general electio 
was a mere formality, although for the first time in half 
century a Republican candidate for governor made an activd 


oy 


ampaign. 

i The legislature met in regular 60-day biennial session on 
fay 5, and on May r2 Robert F. Kennon was inaugurated as 
overnor along with the other newly elected state officers. The 
j2ssion was relatively harmonious, and most of the Kennon 
iteform” program was speedily enacted into law. The state 
asoline tax, highest in the nation, was reduced by two cents 
er gallon; exemptions on state income tax were raised to 


jjames of recipients of public welfare payments were required 
}) be published; salaries of many state and local officials were 
ficreased; and larger appropriations than ever before were 
jiade for most state departments, agencies and institutions. 
fpluch of the Kennon program necessitated constitutional amend- 
ents, and 34 proposed amendments were submitted to the 
joters in the November election. Most important amendments 
fere: reinstatement of state civil service, which had been estab- 
‘shed in 1942 and repealed in 1950; placing the state’s largest 
vending agencies under nonpolitical boards of prominent citi- 
fens serving long, staggered terms, so as to prevent any future 
vernor from politicalizing them; and reallocating certain 
“gate gasoline taxes to provide funds for constructing a Mis- 
@ssippi river bridge at New Orleans, a Red river bridge at 
Yareveport and badly needed access roads into New Orleans and 
icher cities of the state. 

f) On the national political scene Louisiana attracted some at- 


fitional convention were at first denied seats because they 
a¢:fused in advance to agree to support the party nominees in 
jie November election; but they were later seated under a 
‘@mpromise arrangement. The Democratic party in Louisiana 
yas strongly ‘“anti-Truman” because of the tidelands and FEPC 
sisues. Governor Kennon announced his support of the Republi- 
din candidate for president, but most of the Democratic politi- 
il leaders remained quiet or openly supported the Democratic 
fiorainee. In October for the first time in nearly a century both 
Jicesidential candidates campaigned in Louisiana. 

8) State officers in 1952 (after May 12) were: Robert F. Ken- 
jon, governor; C. E. Barham, lieutenant governor; Wade O. 
#lartin, Jr., secretary of state; A. P. Tugwell, treasurer; Allison 
olb, auditor; Fred S. LeBlanc, attorney general; Shelby M. 
ackson, superintendent of education; Ellen Bryan Moore, 
iegister of land office; Dave Pearce, commissioner of agriculture 
fad immigration. 

education.—In the 1951-52 session the 797 public schools for whites 
Shrolled 236,249 elementary and 72.862 high school pupils and employed 
ir ,084 teachers; the 1,151 public schools for Negroes enrolled 168,388 
‘ementary and 25,173 high school pupils and employed 5,577 teachers. 
The 173 private schools for whites enrolled 48,371 elementary and 10,- 
4 high school pupils and employed 1,847 teachers; the 93 private 
shools for Negroes enrolled 18,448 elementary and 1,986 high school 
Jipils and employed 493 teachers. The state operated 15 public trades 
Iehools in 1951-52, with ro additional ones nearing completion. Total 
ate expenditures for public education for the fiscal year 1951-52 were 
yout $95,000,000, of which $15,000,000 was for institutions of higher 


arning; total educational budget for fiscal year 1952-53, $115,000,000, 
1; which more than $20,000,000 was for institutions of higher learning. 


1b) Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
fotal benefit payments under the Louisiana unemployment compensation 
yw were $13,985,422 for the fiscal year 1951-52, compared with $14,915,- 
1>7 for the fiscal year 1950-51. Louisiana expended more than $95,000,- 
io0 on public welfare in the fiscal year 1951~$2, and appropriated 
§ir15,000,000 for the 1952-53 fiscal year, the increase being the result 


Table 1.—Louisiana Public Welfare Programs, 1951-52 


Totals 


oh teed oper fee" er iis) pes fais) ie: (ee 


Average Cost fee the 

id) i fiscal year 
roe of assistance number on rolls 

Fy ide pater naam PeEe et waresles ty eiy hnoseeratya |» pNNG SOOT ($68,435,821 
Es oe Oe Soeur ge tasis y= 3 2/450 1,020,373 
Wiependent children . a Ae BON CE mee o ate WAS Le 
Wisability assistance.» + + + es ee ee ee res Ly, eet Oe 
Wheneral assistance. . . + + + e+ ee eee aes ale pages 
@pster children ». - 2 2 © 2 e+ © 2 eee ee ee F ; 
| ° 233,434 $95,451,391 
4 


surce: Louisiana Department of Public Welfare Reports. 
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Table il.—Principal Crops of Louisiana 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Gottoni(bales)ie we mi. centers) cuts 715,000 760,000 524,000 
Gottonseed! (tons). « 5 6 «© « sc 290,000 309,000 215,000 
Gorns( ba) reuenniaette: fo) surety fuk 13,116,000 16,307,000 17,493,000 
Rice biliver tse of elute: Jes ies) wets aonate 25,822,000 25,164,000 23,810,000 
Sugar cane!(tons)i\, © sc 0) s ele 6,153,000 4,828,000 5,247,000 
Sweet potatoes (bu.) ....... 8,400,000 6,400,000 9,453,000 
irish potatoes (bu) = 5. 5% <o 693,000 744,000 2,035,000 
Oats (BUN Pema Anil ohccchin, dee 2,240,000 1,204,000 2,719,000 
Hayrltons):icnien acotas oh : eeien ee 377,000 342,000 387,000 
Pecans'(b.): Sy ccpiemn) 26> ay beste wire 15,400,000 15,700,000 10,805,000 
Paaches:(bu:)imteman sare pea ceiwen sels 66,000 63,000 201,000 
Pearsi(bu.) te iieas 224. ee mene . 110,000 70,000 168,000 
Citrusttruitsi(boxes) svsn el eseey ileus 57,000 50,000 314,000 


Truckicrops:(Value)) is 1a0 Neils «ce 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


$ 9,000,000 $ 8,450,000 —< 


of higher old-age pensions and payments in other categories. 

In 1952 the state maintained eight charity hospitals, in addition to 
rental of beds in several private hospitals; three hospitals for mental 
patients; three tuberculosis sanitariums; a school for white blind, a 
school for white deaf and a school for Negro blind and deaf; a train- 
ing school for spastic children; a training school for the feeble-minded. 

The state maintained two prison farms for its 2,500 adult offenders, 
separate training institutes for about 200 delinquent white boys and 
girls and a training institute for about roo delinquent Negro boys. The 
training institute for delinquent Negro girls authorized by the 1950 
legislature was under construction. 

State expenditures for maintenance, expansion and improvement of 
charitable and correctional institutions were $26,400,000 for the fiscal 
year 1951-52, $21,000,000 of which was expended on the charity hos- 
pitals and mental institutions. 


Communications.—In 1952 Louisiana had 18,200 mi. of public high- 
ways, 14,800 mi. of which were state-maintained, 4,800 mi. paved with 
concrete or black top and the remainder gravelled. Total state expendi- 
tures for public highways were $39,388,600 for the fiscal year 1951-52, 
exclusive of federal grants-in-aid, compared with $38,107,460 appropriated 
for the 1952-53 fiscal year. 

There were 4,400 mi. of railways and 4,800 mi. of navigable water- 
ways. About too land airports and 10 seaplane bases were in operation 
in 1952. About 570,000 telephones were in service at the end of 1952. 


Banking and Finance.—On Jan. 1, 1952, Louisiana had 36 national 
banks, with total deposits of $1,382,833,.000 and resources of $1,469,- 
986,000; and 130 state banks, with total deposits of $639,r11,000 and 
resources of $679,704,000. There were 62 savings and loan associations, 
with total assets of $227,178,188; 219 small loan companies, with total 
assets of $34,359,533; and 89 credit unions, with total assets of $3,555,- 
184. Total state income for the 1951-52 fiscal year, exclusive of federal 
grants-in-aid, was $257,925,125; expenditures for the same period were 
$235,911,464. State bonded debt on July 1, 1952, was $215,000,000. 


Agriculture.—The total value of agricultural and truck crops in 1952 
was estimated at $300,000,000, compared with $290,000,000 in 1951; 
total acreage harvested was 3,400,000, compared with 3,360,000 in 1951. 
The total cash income from crops, livestock and poultry and _ their 
products was estimated at $450,000,000 in 1952, compared with $445,- 
000,000 in 1951; from government payments $12,000,000, compared with 
$11,584,000 in I951. 

Manufacturing—More than 2,400 industrial establishments, employing 
165,000 workers and paying $360,000,000 in wages and salaries, pro- 
duced finished products worth $1,600,000,000 in 1952, compared with 
$1,500,000,000 in 1951. During the year about $150,000,000 of capital 
investments in new plants and expansions of existing ones was made, 
under the state law exempting new industrial plants from taxation for 
ten years. 

Forest Products, Furs, Fisheries—Louisiana forests produced about 
1,150,000,000 bd.ft. of lumber and 998,000 cords of pulpwood in the 
1951-52 fiscal year, compared with 1,164,940,000 bd.ft. and 941,754 
cords in 1950-51 fiscal year. 

The Louisiana fur harvest for the 1951-52 season was valued at about 
$5,000,000, compared with $5,957,248 for the 1950-51 season. 

The total catch of Louisiana commercial fisheries—fish, oysters, 
shrimp, crabs and frogs—was valued at $30,000,000 in 1951, compared 
with $28,000,000 in 1950. It provided employment for about 30,000 
men, and approximately 115,000 persons were dependent on the indus- 
try for a livelihood. CW. Pr.) 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in’ Louisiana in 1949 and 1950, listing all 
items whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet avail- 
able. Louisiana ranks second among the states in the production of 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Louisiana 
(Short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

(Clayscmrsaree ewieln eles 209,000 $ 185,000 134,000 $ 107,000 
Natural 000,000 

sag af 831,771,000 44,084,000 732,845,000 32,025,000 
Natural gasoline (bbI.) 14,603,000 44,548,000 13,936,000 45,259,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) . . 208,965,000 554,520,000 190,826,000 507,730,000 
Petroleum gases (bbl.) 6,165,000 7,991,000 5,318,000 9,573,000 
ol cum Gr Dea. dao 2,279,000 6,903,000 2,030,000 5,838,000 
Sand and gravel. » 5,505,000 6,310,000 5,050,000 6,107,000 
Sulphur. . + « « e 1,406,000 23,700,000 1,244,000 20,000,000 
Other minerals » « « 5,336,000 5,174,000 
Totaltselienstone $693,607,000 $631,813,000 


natural gas and sulphur, and third in petroleum, and stands fifth in 
the value of mineral output, with 5.85% of the U.S. total. 
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428 LOVETT, ROBERT ABERCROMBIE—LUMBER 


: (1895- ), U.S. gov- 
Lovett, Robert Abercrombie ernment oficial, was 
born on Sept. 14 in Huntsville, Tex. He studied at Yale and at 
Harvard, served in the naval air arm during World War I and 
afterward became a partner in the banking firm of Brown Broth- 
ers, Harriman & Co. He was appointed special assistant to the 
secretary of war in Dec. 1940, and assistant secretary of war 
for air in April 1941. He returned to private business in 1945, 
but in May 1947 was appointed undersecretary of state. During 
absences of State Secretary George C. Marshall in 1947 and 
1948, he was acting secretary of state, and as such helped fur- 
ther co-ordination of western Europe’s political and economic 
activities. His resignation from the department was accepted 
along with Marshall’s on Jan. 7, 1949. 

Lovett again served under Marshall when, in Sept. 1950, he 
was appointed deputy secretary of defense, and Marshall was 
made secretary of defense. Upon the latter’s resignation a year 
later, Lovett was elevated to that position. He was sworn in 
Sept. 17, 1951. 

In his first semiannual report on U.S. defense, issued March 
15, 1952, Lovett declared that the United States would toler- 
ate no appeasement in return for a truce in Korea. 


United States.—Lumber production in the United 
Lumber. States during 1952 was maintained at the relatively 
high level shown in 1951. The major factors in this production 
were continued housing activity, industrial construction and 
requirements for the military and preparedness programs. Other 
factors were rural building and construction, railroad require- 
ments, export trade and an active furniture, radio and televi- 
sion cabinet market. Total lumber production for 1952 was 
estimated at 37,500,000,000 bd.ft. 

The leading lumber species cut were, in order of importance, 
southern pine, Douglas fir and ponderosa pine, which together 
comprised about 64% of the total volume. Other leading species, 
in order, were oak, hemlock, eastern white pine, red gum, white 
fir, yellow poplar, redwood, spruce, maple, tupelo, cedar, sugar 
pine, cottonwood (including aspen), beech, larch, Idaho white 
pine, cypress, birch and lodgepole pine. 

About 81% of the total cut was of softwoods (pine, spruce, 
fir, etc.) and 19% was of hardwoods such as oak, maple, red 
gum, beech, etc. 

White fir, larch, lodgepole pine, red gum and tupelo advanced 
in relative importance and some other species such as spruce, 
Idaho white pine, cypress and birch decreased in relative volume 
production. 

About 46% of the total lumber production came from west of 
the Great Plains and 54% from the eastern states. This was true 
in spite of the fact that the three leading lumber producing 
states, in order, were Oregon, California and Washington. Cali- 
fornia lumber production was greatly increased by the activity 
of about 600 relatively new sawmills in the Douglas fir forests 
of the northern counties. Vast quantities of this species were 
shipped by rail and truck to the active building areas in the 
San Francisco bay region and in the Los Angeles and other 
districts of southern California. Other important species cut in 
California were ponderosa pine, redwood and the red and white 
firs. The greatest volume of Douglas fir came from Oregon and 
Washington. 

The south continued as an active producing region in all 
states from Virginia to Texas. Both southern pine and hard- 
woods came from these states. North Carolina continued as an 
important lumber state in spite of the fact that its virgin timber 
had been largely cut more than 40 years before. 

Maine continued as the most important white pine state. Very 
little virgin timber was cut anywhere in the United States 


except in the Rocky mountains and on the west coast. The ti | 
ber reserves of the United States were growing up at a surpril} 
ingly rapid and satisfying rate, largely because of fire prote#) 
tive and prevention measures and excellent management pol} 
cies, especially on the part of the larger timber-owning concer | 
The timber famine so widely predicted 40 to 50 years befom 
had not arrived, nor was it threatening. A large share of t 
country’s lumber supply, probably 60% to 70%, was by 199} 
coming from regrowth timber. Some forests, notably in par} 
of Maine, New York and Pennsylvania, had been supplying com 
tinuous crops of timber for from 100 to 300 years. Many seq 
tions of the south had also produced successive crops for th 
past 60 to roo years or more. 

The tree farm movement sponsored by the lumber, plywoo 
pulp and paper and other timber-owning interests was active 
continued and expanded. This movement had been responsib 
for a reawakening of interest in practising efficient and succes) 
ful forest management on more than 25,000,000 ac. of produ 
tive forest. | 

More lumber was cut in 1952 by the small sawmills, that il 
those cutting up to 10,000 bd.ft. per day, than by the large 
sawmills. There were, however, some mills that had a capacit 
of from 300,000 to 1,000,000 bd.ft. per eight-hour day. Mos 
of them were on a sustained-yield basis of continuous and pe 
petual production, since there were sufficient timber supplie 
including current volume and prospective growth, to maintaiij 
these mills in constant production. 

Prices for lumber were well maintained through the sprim 
and summer, especially in the case of the better grades. Stumy 
age prices paid for standing timber were also well maintaing 
compared with 1951 and previous years. This was notably tru 
for national forest and Indian reservation timber. Delivera] 
lumber prices continued at high levels because of higher freig 
rates and labour charges. 

Substantial appropriations were made by congress to bui 
and maintain access logging roads in the national forests, whi 
were producing about 4% of the total annual lumber cul 
compared with about 1% to 2% a few years before. 

The year was marked by more intensive utilization of ray 
materials in all parts of the country. These practices included 
(1) improved and enlarged prelogging and salvage or celooeilll 
especially on the west coast where yields were 5% to 2044 
greater; (2) prebarking of logs prior to their sawing in the mill 
in order to obtain bark for conversion into materials such 4 
adhesives, soil conditioners, cork substitutes and other pro 
ucts, as well as to produce cleaner logs for cutting into lumbe#} 
pulpwood or other products; (3) increasing use of chipped dl 
hogged slabs, edgings, trimmings and other mill refuse formemy 
lost or wasted, for paper pulp, fibreboards, hard board, fud 
and other purposes; and (4) increasing use of low grades 
lumber for pallets, boxes and crates and furniture cores; als 
for knotty panelling and interiors of dwellings. Some forms di 
knotty lumber and that with heart centres formerly considetdll 
defective or undesirable were recognized as architecturally desit 
able and beautiful. This was especially true of certain hear} 
wood centres of Douglas fir, cypress, white pine, oak an 
chestnut. (N. CoxBa 

British Commonwealth and Europe.—The year 1952 sa 
the end of the long sellers’ market in the timber-exportini 
countries of Europe and the commonwealth. The free-on-boa 
prices of softwood, hardwood and plywood all fell considerabl* 
and c.if. (carried insurance free) values experienced an eve 
greater setback because of a severe fall in freight rates. Amo 
European exporters, Finnish shippers started the ball rolli 
by lowering their price for average redwood in May to £72 p 
standard f.o.b. When the Russians issued their stock sheet 


Wshortly afterward, it was found that their price for unsorted 
4 redwood was £60 per standard f.o.b. The Finns made further 
jicuts and by midsummer their price stood at £58 per standard 
\)f.0.b, This fall in prices was undoubtedly helped by the fact 
that the United Kingdom, through financial stringency, cut its 
‘Wsoftwood import quotas to about 450,000 standards as against 
W1,750, ooo standards imported in 1951. The board of trade 
granted a measure of freedom to private importers of softwood 
‘by permitting them to buy direct, but under a very restricted 
‘Wglobal quota. The combined effect of all this was not only to 
‘shake down prices in other softwood-exporting countries in 
#Europe such as Yugoslavia, Poland and Czechoslovakia, but 
jalso seriously to affect the Canadian export market. There mat- 
“a@ters were complicated by the fact that the British Timber con- 
jtrol had made forward contracts with Canadian exporters, cov- 
fering a large part of 1952, and in the spring of the year their 
ommitments were about 170,000 standards. These contracts 
‘were sold on c.if. terms to British importers at steadily re- 
{duced prices during the year, thus still further weakening the 
‘jmarket position. 
For the hardwood trade 1952 was also a period of consider- 
able price adjustment. Prices for practically all the tropical 
hardwoods produced within the commonwealth fell sharply, 
@helped in many cases by the fall in freight already mentioned 
dbwhich applied equally to hardwoods and softwoods. The market 
)}for west African timbers suffered particularly heavy falls, be- 
icause under boom conditions production there had expanded 
‘beyond the capacity of normal consumption. For instance, 
@Obechi, which at one time had been selling at more than £20 a 
jton f.o. b., fell during the year to a low level of £13 a ton f.o.b. 
| 4 Beech, one of the stable productions of the European hardwood 
4trade, suffered falls ranging up to 20%. In the spring the French 
#ygovernment announced the following export quota: sawn poplar, 
9) 25,000 cu.m., sawn oak, 15,000 cu.m., sawn beech, 8,900 cu.m., 
@sawn ash, 1,500 cu.m., miscellaneous hardwoods, 15,000 cu.m. 
WA large trade developed in soft hardwoods mainly from west 
4 Africa, Malaya and Borneo, which were used as substitutes for 
i softwoods. Exports from these countries had a setback during 
@1952. In the first six months of 1952, 18,668,000 cu.ft. of 
hardwoods, both logs and lumber, were imported into the 
i United Kingdom, compared with 26,675,000 cu.ft. for the same 
period in 1951. 

Prices of plywood fell considerably in all the main producing 
Gaboon plywood, one of the standard productions 


} might almost be called a standard plywood, joined the general 
4 setback with a fall in price, according to grade, up to 20%. 

A feature of 1952 was the holding of the sixth British Com- 
¢ monwealth Forestry conference at Ottawa, Ont., during August 


(B. L.) 


| In 1952 the most important event among Lu- 
i Lutherans. therans was the Lutheran World Federation as- 
1 sembly at Hanover, Ger., where delegates, alternates and offi- 
§ cial visitors from 52 member churches in 25 countries on all 
t ‘continents met for ten days. They represented in excess of 
{ 46,000,000 of the more than 60,000,000 Lutherans in the world. 
Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hanover, Ger., was elected the new 
i president and Carl E. Lund-Quist of the United States was 
| chosen executive secretary, both for five-year terms. The per- 
| manent office of the federation is in Geneva, Switz. Lutherans 
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of the United States invited the assembly’s next meeting in 1957 
to be held in the United States. 

Three new departments of work were set up by the Lutheran 
World federation: (1) theology, to foster international under- 
standing and appreciation of doctrine, (2) world missions, to 
co-ordinate global foreign missions, (3) world service, to 
strengthen joint work all over the world for refugees and peo- 
ple and churches in need. 

Johannes Smemo replaced Bishop Eivind Berggrav as Bishop 
of Oslo, the primate of Norway. In the United States, the year 
1952 saw initial steps toward organic merging of five Lutheran 
conference synods: the Evangelical, American, Augustana, Lu- 
theran Free and United Evangelical Lutheran Churches. 

The sum of $500,000 was spent by the National Lutheran 
council and five national church bodies associated with it for the 
production of a feature-length dramatic film on the life of 
Martin Luther. Filming was done in Germany. 

The Lutheran Television Productions committee of the Lu- 
theran Church, Missouri Synod, produced a series of family 
films, This Is the Life, which began to be telecast on major net- 
works and stations in Oct. 1952. With a budget of $750,000 and 
much volunteer service, it was the most ambitious church under- 
taking in television up to that time. The National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. was to be the distributing 
agency. 

Lutherans in the United States increased to somewhat more 
than 6,500,000. According to the National Lutheran council, 
which compiles these figures annually, this was an increase of 
approximately 4% over the previous year. The last five-year- 
average increase was 2.4%. (See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) 


(Jo. Sz.) 
An independent grand duchy in western Eu- 
Luxembourg. rope, Luxembourg is bounded south by 


France, northwest by Belgium and northeast by Germany. Area: 
1,010 sq.mi. Pop.: (Dec. 31, 1947, census) 290,992; (mid-1951 
est.) 300,000. Language: Luxembourgian (idiomatic) and (offi- 
cially) French. Religion: Roman Catholic, 98%. Capital: Lux- 
embourg (pop., Aug. 1949 est., 62,000). Ruler, Grand Duchess 
Charlotte; prime minister in 1952, Pierre Dupong. 

History.—On May 13, 1952, the chamber of deputies ratified 
the treaty establishing the European Coal and Steel Community 
by 47 votes to 4 (Communist). On Aug. to a nine-member high 
authority of the E.C.S.C. was established in the city of Luxem- 
bourg. Albert Wehrer, Luxembourg minister to France, was 
appointed member of the high authority. 

On May 27 Joseph Bech, minister of foreign affairs, signed 
in Paris the treaty establishing the European Defense Com- 
munity. It was announced at the same time that the Luxem- 
bourg four battalions would be integrated with the Belgian 
armed forces. (See also EUROPEAN UNION.) 

The output of iron ore increased during the first half of the 
year by almost one-quarter; it reached 658,000 tons in May 
1952. The steel output slowed down slightly and the best month 
was January with 266,000 tons. In March only 13 people were 
registered as unemployed. 

About 500 Soviet-built ““Moskvich” cars and a considerable 
quantity of manganese ore were delivered during the year to 
Luxembourg by the U.S.S.R. in exchange for raw steel and rails. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, the U.S. armed 
forces placed $300,000 worth of orders in Luxembourg for 
“off-shore” purchases. 


elementary 944, teachers 1,012; higher 


Education.—Schools (1949-50): 
and an 


elementary 22; secondary 10; technical 6; teachers’ colleges 2; 
academy of music. 

Finance.—Monetary unit: Luxembourg franc, at par with the Belgian 
franc, with an exchange rate of 50.50 fr. to the U.S. $1 in 1952. Budget: 
(1951 est.) revenue 3,477,700,000 fr., expenditure 3,446,200,000 fr., 
(1952 est.) revenue 3,637,600,000 fr., expenditure 4,009,300,000 fr. 


ee 
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430 MACAO—McCORMICK, LYNDE 


Luxembourg Industrial Production 
(In thousand metric tons except as noted) 


1952 
Product 1937—39 1945 1949 1950 1951 (6 mo.) 

Iron ore (metal 
content 30%)... « 6,252 1,404 4,152 3,828 5,628 3,498 
Big iron 363 es 3a 1,968 312 2,376 2,496 3,158 1,553 
Grode:steelia. tsmiste sl 6 1,908 264 2,268 2,448 3,072 Vs y2 


Gas (million cu.m.) . 2 6 « _— 11.6 17.8 TAS 17.8 8.9 
Electricity (million kw.hr.) . 507.6 177.6 620.4 697.2 809.0 421.0 


Transport and Communications.—Railways (1950): 340 mi. (including 
go mi. narrow-gauge). Roads (1950): 2,673 mi. Motor vehicles regis- 
tered (June 30, 1950): cars 9,204, commercial 4,525, motorcycles 4,880. 
Telephones: 20,287. 

Agriculture.—Main crops: wheat, oats, potatoes. Livestock (Dec. 1951): 
cattle 124,230; pigs 119,680; horses 13,910; sheep 2,700; goats 1,240, 

Industry.—Production is shown in the table. 


Macao: sce PorTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. 


(1880- ), U.S. general of the 
MacArthur, Douglas army, was born on Jan. 26 at Lit- 
tle Rock barracks, Ark. (For his early career, see Encyclopedia 
Britannica.) After the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, Mac- 
Arthur led U.S. and Filipino forces in defense of the Philip- 
pines until March 17, 1942, when Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
ordered him to Australia. From this point he led the combined 
United Nations drive that ultimately led to a successful reinva- 
sion of the Philippines. MacArthur himself accepted the Jap- 
anese surrender in Tokyo bay on Sept. 2, 1945, and as supreme 
commander of the Allied powers in Japan he carried out the 
occupation policies determined by the ri-nation far eastern 
commission. When the North Koreans invaded South Korea in 
June 1950, MacArthur was placed in charge of the United Na- 
tions forces opposing the aggression. When the Chinese Com- 
munists entered the war, MacArthur promptly informed the 
world that it was confronted by a new war. 

When in March 1951 General MacArthur by implication 
threatened to bomb and blockade red China, in calling upon the 
red field commanders to discuss armistice terms, the first of a 
series of disagreements on policy with officials in Washington, 
D.C., emerged. The eventual outcome was MacArthur’s removal 
by Pres. Harry S. Truman in April, and this led to an investiga- 
tion of the background of such action, and of over-all U.S. for- 
eign policy, instituted by the U.S. senate. 

As keynote speaker of the Republican national convention at 
Chicago on July 7, 1952, MacArthur attacked the Truman ad- 
ministration’s foreign and domestic policies for having brought 
the United States ‘‘fiscal instability, political insecurity and 
military weakness.’”’ He was nominated for the presidency at 
the convention but received only ten votes on the first ballot. 
On July 31, 1952, he became chairman of the board of Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., New York city, at a reported annual salary of 
$100,000. 


McCarran, Patrick Anthony (22's too ot Row 
’ tor, was born at Reno, 
Nev., on Aug. 8. He graduated from the University of Nevada, 
Reno, in 1go1 and was admitted to the state bar in 1905, mean- 
while (1903) serving in the Nevada legislature. At Tonopah, 
Goldfield and Reno he built a lucrative law practice, particu- 
larly during mining booms. From 1913 to 1917 he was associate 
justice of the Nevada supreme court and in 1917-18 chief jus- 
tice. He resumed his law practice thereafter until 1932, when 
he was elected U.S. senator from Nevada on the Democratic 
ticket. He was re-elected for his fourth consecutive term (1951- 
57) in Nov. 1950. As chairman of the senate judiciary commit- 
tee and the joint congressional (“watchdog”) committee on for- 
eign aid, McCarran wielded considerable influence in 1950-52 on 
domestic and foreign policy. He helped write the Internal Se- 
curity (McCarran) act of 1950, and on Jan. 18, 1951, became 


chairman of a senate subcommittee appointed to investigate adj 
ministration of the act. The subcommittee later became a focul) 
of national attention when it conducted hearings on U.S. policy} 
in the far east. During these hearings McCarran became i | 
creasingly alarmed at the administration’s methods for safe 
guarding internal security. On Aug. 5, 1951, he charged tha | 
Communist agents and sympathizers had ready access to tos 
U.S. defense secrets. 

McCarran was co-sponsor of the controversial immigratiow) 
bill (McCarran-Walter Immigration and Nationality act) passe 
by the U.S. senate on June 27, 1952, over Pres. Harry S. Trul| 
man’s veto. This act retained the quota basis of immigrationj) 


fixed in proportion to nationalities in the existing U.S. popula 
tion. 


(1909- ), U.S. senator, was 
McCarthy, Joseph R. earnal 14 in Grand Chute, Wis#) 
He graduated from Marquette university, Milwaukee, Wis., and) 
practised law until 1939 when he was elected circuit judgeg) 
From 1942 to 1945 he served overseas with the U.S. marinesg 
and during this time his name was put up by friends for nomi 
nation to the U.S. senate. Although he received 100,000 votes, he 
ran second. In 1945 he was re-elected circuit judge, and in 1946 
he was elected to the U.S. senate. In the senate he was especiall 
known for his investigations of communism in high places in 
government, and his frequent sweeping accusations caused his 


enemies to use the word “McCarthyism” to describe his type of 


the ouster of Gen. Douglas MacArthur “perhaps the greatest}! 
victory the Communists have ever won.” Sen. William Bento 


for investigation of McCarthy’s activities to decide whether he 
should be expelled from the senate. Senator Benton termed 
“McCarthyism” unjust and dangerous, and on Sept. 28, 1951, 
told the senate privileges and elections subcommittee that Mc 
Carthy should be ousted on the basis of ten charges that Bentonfi 
detailed. On March 26, 1952, McCarthy instituted a $2,000,000f 
libel suit against Benton. 

In the national election of Nov. 4, 1952, he was returned to} 
the U.S. senate for the term 1953-59. 


“We (1891- ), US. cone 
McCormack, John William recon, as born om 
Dec. 21 at Boston, Mass., and was educated in the public schools} 
of Boston. He studied law in a private law office, was admittedl 
to the Massachusetts bar in 1913 and began practice in Boston. 
He was a member of the Massachusetts constitutional conven-4 
tion in 1917-18, a member of the state house of representatives# 
from 1920 to 1922, and state senator from 1923 to 1926, serv- 
ing as Democratic floor leader for the last two years of his term.| 
In 1928 he was elected to fill a vacaucy in the U:S. congress 
(1927-29), and was returned to the house in each succeeding} 
election. McCormack served as majority floor leader of the 
house from 1940 to 1947 and as minority whip from 1947 to 
1949, when the Republicans controlled congress. After the} 
Democratic victory in the national elections of 1948, McCor-| 
mack was again elected majority leader (1949) and was rel| 
elected to that post on Jan. 2, r95r. At the Democratic national l 
convention in Chicago, Ill., in July 1952, he was named chail 
man of the committee on platform and resolutions. 


McCormick, Lynde Dupuy i202%sas bin ona 


: ficer, was born on Aug. 12 
at Annapolis, Md. Graduating from the U.S. Naval academy at 
Annapolis in 1915, he rose through the grades to admiral. He} 


i recialized in submarine warfare, and was made assistant war 
‘fans officer for the U.S. Pacific fleet in 1041. In 1943 he 
‘jsumed command of the battleship “South Dakota” in the 
‘tlantic, and later that year was transferred to Washington, 
\.C., where he held several administrative posts. He was a mem- 
fer of the staff of advisers at the Yalta conference of 1045. 
jfter World War II, Admiral McCormick was vice-chief of 
lival operations until his appointment, on Aug. 1, 1951, as com- 
‘hander of the U.S. Atlantic fleet to succeed Adm. William M. 
sjechteler. On Jan. 30, 1952, Pres. Harry S. Truman announced 
.e appointment of Admiral McCormick as supreme commander 
| Allied naval forces in the Atlantic. 

On April ro, 1952, he established the naval headquarters of 
ATO at Norfolk, Va. 


wlacedonia: see YUGOSLAVIA. 


fi " (1895- +), US. cabinet 
eGranery, James Patrick os. een eet 
i Philadelphia, Pa. During World War I he was an observa- 
on pilot with the U.S. air corps. He was graduated from the 
@emple university law school at Philadelphia in 1928 and 
§as admitted to the bar that year. After a period in private 
‘Iactice of law, he was elected to the U.S. congress as a Demo- 
i at from the 2nd Pennsylvania district, serving from 1937 until 
7 js resignation in Nov. 1943 to accept appointment as assistant 
ji) the U.S. attorney general in Washington, D.C. In 1946 he 
Has appointed federal judge for the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
@imia. After Pres. Harry S. Truman’s dismissal of Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath on April 3, 1952, McGranery was 
Berinated to succeed McGrath. He was confirmed by the senate 
May 20 after Republican opposition. On June 1o McGranery 
i2gan an investigation of the department of justice by ordering 
i] U.S. attorneys under his jurisdiction to report all delays of 


Wachinery, Farm: see AGRICULTURE. 


| ° . Machine tool build- 
achinery and Machine T00lS. ine enjoyea good 
mes during 1952 and notable progress was made in developing 
“ew machining techniques and in perfecting processes already 
41 existence. The defense tooling programs in the United States 
Jad in England greatly stimulated the machine tool industries in 
jaose countries and in western Europe, and much of the techni- 
§al advancement during the year stemmed from attempts to 
Solve manufacturing problems connected with armament items, 
/specially aeroplanes and jet engines. 

1 The U.S. machine tool industry’s output rose well over the 
§.1,000,000,000 mark for the year, reaching that level for the 
irst time since 1943. The demand for defense purposes was so 
i eat that in February builders were forbidden to ship any 
Jaachines except to users with defense-rated orders. Those re- 
Mtrictions were relaxed late in the year, when the defense load 
Nn the machine tool industry began to lighten. Meanwhile the 


fupply of machine tools available to users in the United States 


‘ad been enlarged by importation of a sizable volume from 
‘ngland and western Europe. It was estimated that during the 
jomplete year about $50,000,000 worth of foreign machine 
Jools were imported, many going to defense contractors. 
During the year the federal government created an advisory 
jommittee on production equipment which was headed by 
Marold Vance, chairman of the Studebaker corporation. It was 
tiven the task of studying what should be done to broaden the 


vase of industrial mobilization in readiness for a national emer- 


} 


HIGH-SPEED CAMERA manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Co., filming the 
motions of a machine operator in the firm’s plant in 1952. This technique 
was used to detect wasted motions which could be eliminated by improving 
the operating designs of machinery, thus saving labour costs 

gency and of recommending measures for keeping a healthy 
machine tool industry at hand for service in time of war. To- 
ward the end of the year the Vance committee came up with the 
idea that enough new machine tools should be put into defense 
factories, such as jet-engine plants, to enable a large expansion 
of production quickly if an emergency should arise. The commit- 
tee also suggested that enough large machine tools (popularly 
called the “‘elephants’’) should be produced during the following 
year or two to provide a comfortable supply for reserve pur- 
poses. These machines normally take 9 to 18 months to build. 

The spectacular recovery of the German machine tool indus- 
try came to light at the second European Machine Tool exhibi- 
tion at Hanover, Ger., in September. German builders had re- 
designed many of their machines and had gone into competition 
with United States builders in offering so-called “‘production” 
machines and even special-purpose machines, such as the 
transfer-type machines used by the automobile industry. The 
Hanover show also revealed notable progress in the design of 
machines produced by other European builders. More than 
5,000 machine tools were displayed by 800 exhibitors from 13 
countries. About 500 exhibitors were Germans. 

Copying attachments had become standard equipment on Eu- 
ropean lathes, even on standard models, and they had been 
extended to milling machines, boring mills and shapers. At least 
two lathe builders arranged the copying slide and templet holder 
to be turned through go degrees to permit profile facing opera- 
tions with the same attachment. Electromagnetically operated 
multidisk clutches, sliding rotor motors and program-switching 
devices were much in evidence at Hanover. They were used for 
preset speed and feed selection, automatic rapid approach and 
return and similar applications on turret and centre lathes, 
millers, grinders, boring machines and gear cutters. 

One German builder came out during the year with sliding 
rotor motors for braking unit heads of multiway drilling ma- 
chines, tool heads of a large planer, the automatic chucking 
mechanism of a production lathe and the electrohydraulic con- 
trol of a vertical broach. Another German company brought out 
a pneumatic superfinishing device which reciprocates the stones 
at a rate of 2,500 strokes per minute by means of air cylinders. 
It was supplied as an attachment for lathes and grinders, but 
could be applied to other types of machines. Several European 
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builders designed vertical or inclined bed profiling lathes. One 
knee-type vertical miller had a horizontal spindle built into the 
column for simultaneous face milling. A German company built 
a hydraulic universal grinder with three spindles, one each for 
cylindrical, surface and internal work. But European machines, 
in general, were still underpowered by U.S. standards. 

Trying to machine so-called “unmachinable” materials had 
been one of the foremost problems in the United States. In 1952 
a new process—the ultrasonic method—came to light. The proc- 
ess consists of vibrating at high frequency and low amplitude a 
soft tool having an end shaped to the desired contour against 
a workpiece, while a mixture of finely divided abrasive and 
water flows around and under the end of the tool on top of the 
work. Under light but continuous pressure, the tool sinks into 
the workpiece, which may be tungsten carbide, titanium carbide, 
zirconium boride, hardened tool steels, molybdenum, alnico or 
other metals, as well as nonmetals such as diamond, quartz, 
aluminum oxide, flint, glass, boron carbide and others. With 
this process, carbide dies can be solid instead of being made 
in weak sections conventionally required for complex shapes. 
Cutting rates vary with the material being worked, the volume 
of material removed and the power of the machine. For exam- 
ple a 4-in.-thick carbide drawing die for producing six fluted 
splines was made in about three minutes with a spline used as 
the tool. One of the most unusual applications of the process 
was for producing curved holes. 

“Flame plating” was another process developed during the 
year. By this process, tungsten carbide and other powdered 
metals could be coated on any metal in thicknesses from 0.0005 
in. to 0.020 in. The coating was neither diluted nor alloyed 
with the base metal. Bond was mechanical, similar to that cre- 
ated by metal spray; and the coating was very ductile, heat 
resisting and shock resisting, particularly when thin. Its appli- 
cation was limited to areas up to 6x4o in. The new process 
provided top abrasion resistance with such contrasting proper- 
ties as lightness, flexibility or electrical conductivity. Irregular 
objects could be coated, providing surfaces could be covered 
from the horizontal plane to 45 degrees above it. 

Abrasive belt taper grinding was a new method of tapering 
aircraft wing and fuselage skins which was unveiled during 
1952. A 36-grit, 126 x 50-in. waterproof cloth belt was used for 
all heavy rough-grinding tests. Belt speed was 6,200 surface 
feet per minute. Between 200 and 250 lb. of material was 
removed before the belt lost its grinding efficiency. Then it 
was used as a finishing belt, resulting in satisfactory surface 
finishes. 

Two tracer-controlled, right-angle lathes were developed dur- 
ing the year for fast, accurate machining of jet-engine parts. 
They were equipped with right and left power angular slides 
and air-gauge tracer units for contouring operations on outside 
and inside diameters or faces. Five blade surfaces were ground 
in a single operation on a new grinding machine with 24-in.- 
diameter wheel which was announced during the year. A new 
abrasive-belt grinder removed up to 1/32 in. of stock on jet- 
engine bucket airfoils in less than eight seconds. This contour 
grinder employed a 12-ft. belt driven through a nine-speed 
transmission by a 15-h.p. motor. Both convex and concave sur- 
faces were ground by clamping the work between upper and 
lower dies that had the required form. (B. Fy.) 


. " 1886- 
McIntyre, James Francis Aloysius  os°Csnor, 
prelate, was born in New York city on June 25. He attended 
New York city’s public schools, Harlem evening high school and 
the College of the City of New York. His first job was that of 
errand boy in the Wall street section of New York city. In the 


- 


employ of the H. L. Horton company (1902-15), he rose to 
position of office manager, from which he resigned to study { 
the priesthood. He was a student at Cathedral college and 
Joseph’s seminary (1915-21) and was ordained a priest of @ 
Roman Catholic church on May 21, 1921. 

He was an assistant at St. Gabriel’s church, New York cf 
(1921-23), and was appointed assistant in the chancery offy 
(1923), chancellor (1934) and a domestic prelate (1936). 
served as auxiliary bishop of New York and titular bishop 
Cyrene (1946-48) and became archbishop of Los Angeles 
1948. On Nov. 29, in Vatican City, Pope Pius XII named Are 
bishop McIntyre a cardinal-designate. 


(1893- ), U.S. government officit 
McKay, Douglas was born on June 24 at Portland, O 
and received his bachelor’s degree in agriculture at Oregon Sté 
college, Corvallis, in 1917. He served overseas as an infant 
officer in World War I. He was an automobile salesman 
Portland, Ore., from 1920 to 1927, then set up his own au 
mobile dealership at Salem, Ore. Mayor of Salem for one te 
(1933-34), he was later Oregon state senator for four separa 
terms (1935-37, 1939-41, 1943-45 and 1947-49). In 1948 
was elected governor of Oregon on the Republican ticket; 
was re-elected for a second term in 1950. 

Although a staunch opponent of such vast public power dev! 
opments as the projected Columbia Valley authority and 
Missouri Valley authority, McKay became known in the we 
as a supporter of local governmental development of natu 
resources. He was named for the post of U.S. secretary of ¢ 
interior by Dwight D. Eisenhower on Nov. 20, 1952. 


Madagascar The fourth largest island in the world, sit 
* ated off the southeast coast of Africa, Maq 

gascar is an overseas territory of the French union. The Come 
archipelago is administered as a separate territory. Areas a 
populations are shown in the table. 


Area Population 
(sq.mi.) 1936 est. 1950 
Madagascar (with dependencies) « ¢ 3 3 3 228,589 3,669,328 4,181,841) 
Comoro archipelago . . 1 « ee « eens 849 128,608 168,48) 
WC a 41S Sa G6 ao eos 0 3 6 irs 229,438 3,797,936 4,350,A) 


Population: many indigenous racial and tribal groups, 
Merina being the most numerous (c. 900,000); 64,429 Eu 
peans (1950), including 44,517 French; Hindu, Chinese allf 
Arab minorities. Language: Malagasy, related to the Mala 
Polynesian and Melanesian groups. Religion: Madagascar, Chr] 
tian and pagan; Comoro archipelago, Moslem. Chief tow 
(pop., 1950 est.): Antananarivo or Tananarive (cap., 174,153 
Majunga (32,163); Tamatave (28,747); Diégo-Suarez (a} 
865). High commissioner in 1952: Governor General Robdl 
Bargues. Comoros, administrator: Pierre Coudert. 1] 

History.—The moderates polled the most votes in the ele 
tions to the provincial assemblies on March 30, 1952; out |} 
93 seats, only 3 (in the town of Antananarivo) fell to the 
tionalists. The poll was heavier than in any previous electidf 
The elections to the senate resulted in no change. 

Teaching was made to conform more to metropolitan star | 
ards, but the use of the Malagasy language was permitted { 
those learning to read. 

It was decided to begin exploitation of the Sakoa coal ¢ 
posits, with a target of 100,000 metric tons a year for local u 
The plan also envisaged new sugar, sisal and vegetable-oil c 
cultivation in the western plains, where soil conditions wa} 
still being investigated. There was a slight increase in the quaj 
tity of rice exported (particularly to the Mascarenhas) beca 
of the shortage of rice from Asia. 


In September and October there was a big exhibition in 
itananarivo to demonstrate modern techniques and to outline 
adagascar’s potentialities. 

| Education.— (1952) Pupils: primary 236,000; secondary 11,500; tech- 
jal 4,300; undergoing higher education 200; bursaries in France HaSe 


i Finance and Banking.—Note circulation 7,500,000,000 fr. C. F. A. 
sjnetary unit: franc C. F. A. (Colonies Francaises d’Afrique) = 2 metro- 


jitan francs. In 1952 the exchange rate was 350 metropolitan francs 
‘the U.S. $1. 


(foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 22,400,000,000 fr. C. F. A. (including 
.§.400,000,000 fr. from the French union and 1,350,000,000 fr. from the 
_ fitish Commonwealth); exports 13,500,000,000 fr. C. F. A. (including 


“§,000,000,000 fr. to the French union and 1,300,000,000 fr. to the 


\itish Commonwealth), mainly coffee (5,300,000,000 fr.), cloves 1,000,- 
0,000 fr.), meat (1,000,000,000 fr.), hides (800,000,000 fr.), tobacco 
90,000,000 fr.), fibres (700,000,000 [fr.), graphite (500,000,000 fr.). 
(GShu,. 1035,)) 


‘as The extreme northeastern state of the United States, 
/aine. Maine was admitted as the 23rd state in 1820, and is 
fypularly known as the “Pine Tree state.” Land area 31,040 
‘}.mi.; water area 2,175 sq.mi.; population (1950 census) 913,- 
§ 4, an increase of 7.9% over 1940. The population of the prin- 
oal cities (1950 census) was: Augusta (cap.) 20,913; Portland 
034; Lewiston 40,974; Bangor 31,558; Auburn 23,134; South 
jortland 21,866; Biddeford 20,836; Waterville 18,287. 
| History.—The first year of Maine’s 2% sales and use tax 
ought the state $11,212,242. The state property tax ended 
jme 30, 1952, but brought in $5,576,922 in its last year, thus 
Jcounting for a large portion of the $9,073,269 excess of 
venues over expenditures for the fiscal year 1951-52. The 
lzislative research committee worked on a heavy docket includ- 
ig investigations of the state liquor monopoly, the state 
dian tribes and Maine county government, and prepared its 


jjuor purchases by the state. The “evidence,” much of it hear- 
iy, was used by the state attorney general and grand juries 
} two counties. By mid-October one man had been convicted 
i conspiracy and the former chairman of the liquor commission 
i-quitted of the same charge. 

The June primary and election in September were tinged with 
lie liquor episode at the U.S. senate and gubernatorial levels. 
jov. Frederick G. Payne was able to win the U.S. senate seat 
fom incumbent Owen Brewster by defeating him in the June 
jimary. Republican representatives Robert R. Hale (1st dist.), 
hharles P. Nelson (2nd dist.) and Clifford G. McIntire (3rd 
ist.) were re-elected. 

‘The chief officers of Maine during 1952 were: governor, 
lrederick G. Payne; secretary of state, Harold I. Goss; attor- 
Jey general, Alexander A. LaFleur; treasurer, Frank S. Car- 
enter; auditor, Fred M. Berry; commissioner of agriculture, 


red J. Nutter. The governor is the only elected state official 
I, Maine. 

) Education.—The net enrolment in the public schools on April 1, 1951, 
(as 159,269 compared with 158,247 in 1950 and 162,821 in 1949. The 
Jate granted $6,035,207 from the general fund for public education to 
‘ties and towns for the year 1951-52, compared with $5,424,114 in 
4)50-51. Teaching positions in 1950-51 numbered 6,384, compared with 
$323 in 1949-50. Expenditure per pupil based on average daily attend- 
lice in 1950-51 was $177.89, compared with $166.84 the previous year. 
he commissioner of education, Harland A. Ladd, died during the year, 
iid was succeeded by William O. Bailey. 


4: Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
1s of Dec. 31, 1952, there was an estimated balance in the Maine em- 
}oyment security fund for unemployment benefits of $41,700,000, com- 
dared with $39,007,558 a year earlier. Total estimated benefit payments 
br 1952 were $5,500,000, compared with payments of $5,558,694 in 
gs1 and $9,125,833 in 1950. The state expended for health, welfare and 
qarities for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1952, and June 30, 1951, 
16,365,808 and $16,270,261, respectively. The 1952 expenditures in- 
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cluded $7,470,267 in old-age assistance and $3,879,901 for dependent 
children. Thirteen state institutions (correctional, hospitals for the in- 
Sane, sanatoria) as of Sept. 30, 1952, had a total inmate population of 
5,671 and 1,498 employees, and the totals expended for the fiscal years 
1952 and 1951 were $5,551,045 and $5,080,811, respectively. 


Communications.—Highways of the state in 1952 were: state highway 
system, 3,167 mi.; state-aid system, 7,922 mi.; local system, 10,765 mi.; 
total 21,854 mi. In the year ended June 30, 1952, the state expended 
state and federal funds for highway and bridge purposes, exclusive of 
debt and interest charges amounting to $22,049,553, compared with $2r,- 
085,465 for 1951. Total highway expenditures for the same years were 
$25,665,878 and $24,828,883. Steam railway mileage on eight railroads 
was 1,881 line miles (Dec. 31, 1951). Maine had 34 licensed com- 
mercial airports in 1952, and one regularly scheduled air line. There 
were 15 AM and 2 FM radio stations operating in 1952, and 11 daily 
newspapers. There were 305,558 motor vehicles registered in 1951, and 
311,640 estimated for 1952, with 349,163 operator’s licences issued in 
1951 and 359,635 estimated for 1952. 


Banking and Finance——During 1952 the Maine banking department su- 
pervised 32 savings banks, 31 trust companies and 30 building and loan 
and savings and loan associations. The following figures are for June 
30, 1952: deposits of savings banks, $252,341,000; total assets, $291,- 
162,000; trust company deposits, $259,122,000; total assets, $284,383,- 
coo; building and loan and savings and loan associations, total resources, 
$39,351,338. There were 32 national banks in the state with combined 
assets on June 30, 1952, of $259,829,000, demand deposits of $83,113,- 
ooo and time deposits of $149,251,000. Receipts, expenditures and bonded 
debt of the state government for the year ending June 30, 1952, were, 
respectively: $78,571,693; $69,498,424; $5,554,500. For the year ending 
June 30, 1951, they were, respectively: $64,759,416; $65,451,912; 
$6,973,500. 


Agriculture —Rainfall was subnormal, especially during June and July, 
with resulting crop damage. The state was designated a ‘disaster area” 
by the U.S. department of agriculture, thus qualifying for help from the 
Farmers Home administration. 


Table !.—Principal Crops of Maine 


Indicated Average 
Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 

Corin, bus ae2 wo Votan ate pt low hte er 540,000 540,000 490,000 
Dats bu e28 sc epem nae, ae 2,349,000 5,016,000 3,243,000 
Barley,.BUl, ais) «si + se 2 126,000 192,000 129,000 
Buckwheat, bu. . 2 s « 2 « « « « « 32,000 63,000 107,000 
LEW Ruch o oo Oo pee & 6 OG boo o 867,000 796,000 790,000 
Potatoesibun asi s el iesl. 51,000,000 45,835,000 61,882,000 
Apples, bos usr one) reds) asl lente: 6 715,000 1,154,000 861,000 
Beans (dry), 100-lb. bags . 1.1... 58,000 80,000 67,000 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Table Il.—Principal Industries of Maine, 1951 
Type of Industry Value of Product Employees Wages 

Food and kindred products ..... + $ 147,382,788 19,490 $ 20,767,202 
Tiextiletmillliproducts | smi. Geiss eens) (leeme 318,093,657 26,386 75,492,891 
Apparel and other finished products made 

from fabrics and similar materials . 10,188,882 1,678 2,809,752 
Lumber and wood products (except 

TO Os Are G. Ome Oo, Bewn ope 117,633,792 20,468 41,125,107 
Furniture and fixtures . ry aD 4,456,775 689 1,385,428 
Paper and allied products . SSS S 298,998,358 17,640 62,773,785 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 13,429,780 1,836 5,191,943 
Chemicals and allied products 11,030,063 641 1,463,421 
Leather and leather products 141,852,954 18,867 39,970,223 
Stone, clay and glass products . 8,546,444 Ue 2,995,019 
Primary metal industries . yt. 3,405,889 280 681,816 
Fabricated metal products (except 

ordnance, machinery and transportation 

Ceti Tuvsniecn amid co. th Aenea Oo 28,820,421 2,435 6,992,396 
Machinery (except electrical). . . . . - 49,178,897 5,808 19,592,191 
Transportation equipment . ... . 36,598,553 11,935 45,648,493 
Professional, scientific and controlling 

instruments; photographic and optical 

goods; watches and clocks. . YE 764,856 va 210,364 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries . . 3,917,535 562 982,896 
Not elsewhere shown... . =: 1,162,572 197 326,995 

Total Ay Satie ee op ee, temo. $1,195,462,216 130,095 $328,409,922 


Source: Maine Department of Labor and Industry. 


Fisheries——During 1951 there were 220,922,749 lb. of fish landed at 
Maine ports, valued at $15,606,047 to the fishermen. Corresponding 
figures for 1950 were 353,279,886 lb. and $14,688,742, respectively. 
This represents a decrease in quantity of 37%, but an increase of 6% 
in value. The value of the principal species, with weight in pounds in 
parentheses, included: lobster, $7,214,107 (20,759,471); rosefish or ocean 
perch, $3,428,816 (73,941,835); clams, $1,372,803 (5,689,604); herring, 
$913,689 (59,738,075). The pack of Maine sardines in 1951 amounted 
to 1,676,764 standard cases, valued at $14,635,352 to the packers. This 
was a decrease of 50% in volume and 31% in value from 1950. 


Manufacturing.—The average number of weekly hours worked in manu- 
facturing by production workers (Aug. 1952) was 41.1 and average hourly 
earnings were $1.346. The nonagricultural labour force of the state em- 
ployed in Aug. 1952 was 286,400, which was 3,500 or 1.2% more than a 
year previous. There were 1,691 manufacturing establishments in Maine 
in 1951, with production valued at $1,195,462,216 and 130,095 employees, 
of whom 38,542 were women. Average annual earnings were $2,524 in 
HOS (E. F. D.) 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Maine in 1949 and 1950, listing all 
items with value exceeding $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet avail- 
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Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Maine, 1949-50 
(Short tons) 
1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Cement . . « ee eo ee 1,127,000 $2,705,000 1,057,000 $2,526,000 
Feldspar. « « « « s « « « 19,000 125,000 20,000 130,000 
Sand and gravel « « « + « 4,897,000 1,726,000 4,605,000 1,394,000 
Sfonets weenie) tel weiner vat (olate 310,000 2,214,000 259,000 2,026,000 
Other Minerals . . . 6 « « 691,000 666,000 

Wotciling wsj ae) eel 6) 1s) celta) so $7,461,000 $6,742,000 


able. Maine ranks 44th among the states in the value of mineral produc- 
tion, with 0.06% of the U.S. total. 


Maize: see Corn. 


- . 1904— British diplo- 
Makins, Sir Roger Mellor [°°°.,.. em in London, 
Feb. 3. He was educated at Winchester and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, was called to the bar in 1927 and a year later entered 
the foreign office, subsequently serving in Washington, D.C. 
(1931-34), and Oslo, Nor. (1934). As an economist he was as- 
sistant adviser on League of Nations affairs, foreign office, 1937 
(adviser in 1939); adviser to the British delegation, Inter- 
national Labour conference, New York city, 1941; and to the 
U.K. delegation to the first conference of the Food and Agricul- 
ture organization, 1945. 

Makins was British minister, Washington, from 1945 to 1947 
when he returned to England to become, until 1948, assistant 
undersecretary of state, foreign office, in charge of the economic 
and North American political departments. In November he 
succeeded Sir Oliver Franks as British ambassador in Washing- 
ton. He was knighted in 1949. 


. | F «. (1874- ), South African 
Malan, Danie rancols prime minister, was born at 
Riebeck West, Cape Province, May 22. He was educated at Vic- 
toria college, Stellenbosch, and at the University of Utrecht, 
Neth., where he obtained the degree of doctor of theology. He 
returned to South Africa as a minister of the Reformed Church 
and in 1915 became editor of Die Burger, shortly afterward 
being elected chairman of the newly formed Nationalist party 
in the Cape. He was elected to the house of assembly in 1917 
and during 1924-33 was minister of the interior, health and edu- 
cation. 

At the outbreak of World War II Malan supported Gen. 
James Hertzog’s policy of neutrality, and on the general’s death 
in 1942 became leader of the opposition. In the 1948 election 
the Nationalist party obtained a majority and Malan succeeded 
J. C. Smuts as prime minister. 

His government carried out a policy of apartheid (racial 
segregation) but in 1952 a constitutional crisis arose over a 
decision of the appeal court in March which invalidated the 
Separate Representation of Voters act. Maintaining the sover- 
eignty of parliament, his government introduced the High Court 
of Parliament bill. Speaking in his constituency on Feb. 29, he 
said that the government’s policy was to keep white and white 
together and black and black together and described the colour 
problem as the most important in the country. On May 13 he 
stated that the nontransference of the three British territories 
to the union had become an acute problem and could not con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

After the high court had revalidated the Voters act in August, 
and the Cape supreme court had declared the high court’s act 
itself invalid, Malan on Aug. 30 described South Africa as 
being at the crossroads: “the choice is between life and death 
of the nation.” 


Malaria: see TropicAL DIsEASEs. 
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FEDERATION OF | 
The Federation of Malaya cq 


Malaya, Federation 0 "sists of the British settlemem 
of Malacca and Penang and the protected states of Joho 
Kedah, Kelantan, Negri Sembilan, Pahang, Perak, Perlis, Sela 
gor and Trengganu. Area: 50,680 sq.mi. Pop.: (1947 censt 
4,908,086, including 2,427,834 Malays, 1,884,534 Chin 
(38.4%), 530,638 Indians and Pakistanis; (1951 est.) 5,337,24 
Religion: Malays are Moslem; Indians mainly Hindu; Chine 
Buddhist, Confucian and Taoist. Chief towns (pop. 1947 cé 
sus): Kuala Lumpur (federal cap., 175,961); Penang or Geor 
Town (189,068); Ipoh (80,894); Malacca (54,507); Taipi 
(41,361). High commissioner in 1952, Gen. Sir Gerald Templ 
Commissioner-general for the U.K. in southeast Asia, Malco 
MacDonald. | 

History.—The struggle against the Communist terrorist ford 


a 
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in the Malayan jungle and villages entered its fifth year in 194 
The sharp rise in the number of casualties inflicted on the tg 
rorists continued. The number killed in 1950 had been 639; 
1951 it was 1,025; and between March and August 1952 it vf 
648. Casualties among security forces and civilians were few@ 
The increasing effectiveness of the campaign against the Conk 
munists was mainly the result of the resettlement under polif 
protection of about 500,000 Chinese “squatter” cultivata} 
carried out by the former high commissioner Sir Henry Gurn| 
and by Lieut. Gen. Sir Harold Briggs (director of operations 
1950-51); this had denied sources of supply to the terror 
Measures taken by the new high commissioner, Gen. Sir Gere 
Templer, who took over in February, to improve police traini | 
and reorganize intelligence services were a contributory caud 
There were 70,000 regular and special constables and abol 
250,000 home guards operating against the Communists. A spf 
cial drive was made to recruit more Chinese to the police amj 
home guard. One important step taken by the new high commil! 
sioner was the establishment of the Malayan Federation req 
ment, open to all racial communities. Arrangements were made 
to add a sixth battalion to the Malay regiment (which was opal 
only to Malays). In July a law was passed making all abl} 
bodied men in Malaya liable for two years’ service in the arm 
forces, the police or civil defense organizations; and the fede 
legislative council adopted a resolution favouring the early ij 
troduction of conscription. 

The background to the military and police struggle again 
Communist terrorism in 1952 was the continuing effort to tran 
form the triracial society of Malaya into a unified nation. 
September, after nationality laws had been passed in the ni 
Malay states, a new federal law was enacted under which 604% 
of the Chinese and 30% of the Indians in the country aut 
matically became citizens. 

The holding of local elections went forward gradually. In Fel 
ruary 12 members (out of 18) were elected to the Kuala Lunt 
pur municipal council. The terms of the franchise (still confine 
to Malayan citizens) disqualified about half the adult populJ 
tion, and out of the 60,000 qualified to vote only 11,600 hal 
registered But 70% of the registered electors went to the po} 
after a lively election campaign. In May an ordinance providin| 
for elected village boards was referred to a select committee 
the legislative council. It enabled such boards to be constitute} 
both in new Chinese villages in resettlement areas and also i 
Malay villages. The new boards were to be corporate bodies wit 
power to raise local rates up to limits to be fixed by reside 
commissioners or prime ministers of states, and their main task 
were to be the establishment and upkeep of schools, playground 
and community centres, village roads and sanitary works. 

Another political development was the formation of the Pai 
Malayan Labour party, an amalgamation of existing Labo 
parties in Singapore, Penang, Malacca and Selangor; by the en 
-} 


HEN. SIR GERALD TEMPLER, Malayan high commissioner (left), examining 
esponses to an appeal for information on Communist guerrillas in a Malayan 
own in 1952. Opened in the presence of town witnesses (background), the 

“0 eplies resulted in the arrest of 28 collaborators 


bf the year it had about 10,000 members. The panracial Inde- 
Hvendence for Malaya party which had been formed under the 
hairmanship of Dato Onn in 1951 made only slow progress, 
ufter a defeat in the municipal elections at Kuala Lumpur where 
%: secured only 2 seats out of 12, all but 1 of the remainder being 
'jvon by an electoral alliance between the two communal parties, 
f he United Malays National organization and the Malayan 
i/hinese association. 
, World economic developments had a serious effect on Mala- 
aya’s social and economic progress in 1952. The price of rubber, 
@ipon which the economy of the country depended, fell during 
he year, and in June the wages of the 350,000 rubber workers 
vere reduced. In August the Malayan Planting Industries Em- 
wployers’ association announced further cuts of 11% to 14%; 
zhese were rejected by the trade union on the grounds that the 
sost of living to the workers had fallen very little. In October 
yoth sides agreed to accept the decision of an arbitration board 
@ ppointed by the Malayan government. The fall in rubber prices 
‘tlso had serious consequences for the progress of the six-year 
Slevelopment plan that had been launched in 1950. Expenditure 
{pn the antiterrorist war had in any case priority and in the esti- 
inate for 1952 this amounted to about half the total outlay. The 
rield from the export duty on rubber, Malaya’s principal source 
%)f revenue, during the first half of 1952 was about Mal. $20,- 
900,000 less than expected; a budgetary deficit at the end of the 
year seemed likely. The expansion of housing and the educa- 
ional and health services was retarded. 
{) The Rural and Industrial Development authority, which had 
bnade a slow start in 1951, succeeded in allocating nearly twice 
jis much money in the first half of 1952 as it had expended in 
he whole of the previous year. (See also SINGAPORE.) ~ 
& Education.—(1951) Government-maintained and aided schools: Malay 
1,704 (285,864 pupils); Chinese 1,171 (206,343 pupils); Indian 881 
37,164 pupils). English-instruction schools: 111,354 pupils. Junior 
‘echnical schools 4; agricultural colleges 1; teachers’ training colleges 2. 
Yiniversity of Malaya (1950-51): 850 students. 
: Monetary unit: Malayan dollar, valued at 32.67 cents U.S. 
Budget: (1951 revised est.) revenue Mal. $733,268,678, ex- 
ihenditure Mal. $534,474,066; (1952 est.) revenue Mal. $640,951,250, 
xpenditure Mal. $660,605,06s. 


Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports Mal. $1,131,000,000, exports Mal. 
431,978,000,000, Main sources of imports: U.K. Mal. $335,000,0003 


Finance. 


Indonesia Mal. $196,000,000; Thailand Mal. $187,000,000; Australia 
Mal. $51,000,000. Main destinations of exports: U.K. Mal. $609,000,- 


000; U.S. Mal. $403,000,000; France Mal. $155,000,000; 
$90,000,000; Germany Mal. $79,000,000. 


Transport and Communications.—Registered motor vehicles (1951): pri- 
vate 30,750; commercial 9,193. Railways (1951): passenger train miles 
1,194,000; passenger journey miles 6,735,000; freight train miles 2,268,- 
000; paying freight ton-miles 243,097,000. Air transport: passengers 
carried (1951) 186,532. Shipping: ships (75 tons and over) entered and 
cleared (all federal ports, 1951) 6,729; total tonnage 19,359,176 net 
registered tons. Telephones (1951): 28,086. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): rubber 605,300; rice 
(1950-51) 702,923; copra 160,042; coconut oil 86,469; copra cake 
55,061; tea 3,684,158 lb.; pineapple (canned exports) 16,913. Livestock 
(1951): buffaloes 228,300; oxen 248,600; goats 251,800; sheep 22,3003 
pigs 280,200; horses 500. Fisheries (1951): total catch 159,179 tons, 
value Mal. $239,825. 

Mining.—Production (1951): tin in concentrates 57,167 tons; coal 382,- 
539 tons; iron ore 846,803 tons; gold 17,018 troy oz. (D. A. SN.) 


Italy Mal. 


. ae . IQOI- , $0- 
Malenkov, Georgi Maximilianovich (2°) isc: 
was born at Orenburg (Chkalov), Russia, Jan. 8. He joined the 
Communist party in April 1920. After the civil war, he studied 
at Moscow Higher Technical college and was secretary of the 
Communist students’ organization. In 1925 he was appointed 
personal secretary to Joseph Stalin. In March 1934, before the 
purges of 1936-38, Stalin appointed him member of the Orgburo 
and head of the personnel department. The 18th congress of 
March 1939 elected him member of the central committee of the 
All-Union Communist party which, in turn, appointed him one 
of the five secretaries. On Feb. 21, 1941, he became a substitute 
member of the Politburo and on June 30, 1941, a member of 
the State Defense committee. For organizing aircraft produc- 
tion during World War II he was awarded in 1943 the title of 
Hero of Socialist Labour and the Order of Lenin. On March 
19, 1946, he was appointed one of 10 full members of the 
Politburo and one of 8 (there were 14 by 1952) deputy chair- 
men of the council of ministers. Besides Stalin, only Malenkov 
was simultaneously a member of the government and of the 
three key party bodies: Politburo, Orgburo and secretariat. On 
Sept. 22-23, 1947, he and A. A. Zhdanov were soviet delegates 
at the conference in Wilcza Gora, Pol., at which the Comin- 
form was created. At the roth congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (as it was now called), Malenkov 
read the main report (Oct. 5, 1952) and was elected member 
of a commission of 11 to revise the party program (Oct. 13) 
as well as of the new central committee of 125 (Oct. 14). The 
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last-named elected him on Oct. 16 to the new key party bodies: 
a 25-member presidium and a 10o-member secretariat. 


M It This British colony consists of a group of Mediterra- 
a d. nean islands about 58 mi. south of Sicily; only Malta 
and Gozo are important. Area: Malta 94.9 sq.mi.; Gozo 25.9 
sq.mi. Pop.: (1948 census) 305,991; (1951 est.) 313,000. Lan- 
guage: Maltese and English; Italian also spoken. Religion: 
Roman Catholic. Principal towns (pop. 1948): Valletta (cap., 
57,156 including suburbs), Sliema (24,294), Hamrun (17,124), 
Birkirkara (16,070). Governor in 1952, Sir Gerald Creasy; 
prime minister, G. Borg Olivier. 

History.—The year 1952 began inauspiciously with a strike 
of 10,000 admiralty, war office and air ministry employees dur- 
ing a dispute about an increase in the cost of living bonus. 
Rioting occurred on March 6, and 29 people, mostly strikers, 
were injured. The strike ended when a trade union delegation 
was sent to negotiate with the service departments in London. 
Activity at Valletta and the movement of military and naval 
forces increased during the early part of the year because of 
the disturbed situation in the Suez Canal Zone. Early in June 
G. Borg Olivier, the prime minister, led a delegation to the 
colonial office in London which discussed the continuing econ- 
omic difficulties of the island and sought financial aid. After 
prolonged negotiations the secretary of state for the colonies 
announced in the house of commons on Aug. 1 that Olivier had 
not accepted the assistance offered, which included £500,000 
in 1952 and up to £200,000 a year for five years starting in 
1953 to assist emigration. Next day Olivier stated that he had, 
in fact, accepted the offer. (K. G. B.) 


Education..—Primary schools (1949-50) 111 (attendance 38,708); state- 
aided secondary 4 (attendance 587); technical 3 (attendance 353); pri- 
vate elementary and secondary 64 (attendance 15,877); university, 300 
students, 65 professors and lecturers. 


Finance and Trade.—Currency: sterling. Budget (1951-52): revenue 
£6,402,045; expenditure £6,856,975. Foreign trade (1951): imports 
£19,040,000; exports £1,878,000. 


Manchuria: see Cura. 
Mandated Pacific Islands: see Trust TERRITORIES. 
Mandates: see TRuST TERRITORIES. 


Man anese There is a long list of minor producers of 
g * manganese ore, but the few major producers 
listed in Table I account for more than 90% of the world total, 
according to the reports of the U.S. bureau of mines. 

United States.—The salient statistics of the manganese 


Table !|.— World Production of Manganese Ore 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Brazil) . 2. « 269.7 164.4 156.7 155.7 165.2 163.5 2 
Chile esimer e) “ance 8.2 22.6 Prijs} 24.4 2 37.0 46.6 
Cuba. «=. = « » 218.5 144.2 55.5 32.0 68.9 87.3 169.9 
Egypt ..... 2 2 2 66.0 S27 OZ. 74 171.3 
Fr. Morocco . « . 49.0 63.9 126.0 236.3 257.8 316.7 410.3 
Gold Coast... 6752 857.2 560.7 705.6 830.0 796.7 902.8 
India « 2 ww 235.5 283.5 505.2 589.0 723.3 988.9 1,300.4 
Japan ..... 94.5 32.4 38.0 60.6 UVON2 14756 218,35) 
South Africa . . 126.2 262.1 317.7 304.7 7222 871.9 836.5 
U.S.S.R. . . . . 2,480? 1,870? 1,980? 1,980? 1,650? 2,200? 2,7504 
United States . . 182.3. 143.6 131.6 UST 126.1 134.4 101.9 


Total . 2. 2. 4,670 4,050 4,250 4,620 5,240 6,390 7,700 


Table !l.—Data of Manganese Industry in the U.S, 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Mine shipments . 182.3 143.6 131.6 131.1 126.1 134.5 101.9 
Metallurgical ore 174.3 134.4 125.4 119.8 110.9 122.9 _ 
Battery ore. 8.0 8.3 6.2 10.8 15.0 11.5 —_— 
Imports,general . 1,461.9 1,749.2 1,541.8 1,256.6 1,544.5 1,834.9 1,765.2 
Imports for 
consumption 1,311.3 1,514.5 1,298.0 1,473.5 1,423.8 1,925.1 1,899.4 
geal) So oo 242.3 86.0 157.8 160.5 201.6 136.3 97.6 
Chileweusms we ES) 143.5 42.1 10.3 14.7 7.8 23.8 
SUDA ien sees 293.6 158.7 57.1 32.8 60.8 96.9 147.1 
Gold Coast . 208-7 2797-42723. = 217.8) 2811.8 378.1 360.4 
rete oo o 21055" 321-3) (28455 34.8 35722 642.5 616.9 
Mexico’. fra te 51.6 39.8 50.9 53.8 53.6 34.5 99.9 
South Africa. 62.0 243.7 192.9 283.4 275.6 510.0 420.4 
USSIStRA Nae. TSIES) 1241-97 289.0' 384 151.0 65.6 2.6 


Consumption , 


1,485.9 1,136.7 1,419.1 1,538.4 1,360.0 1,650.4 1,883.0 


MALTA—MANITOBA 


industry in the United States are shown in Table II. 

Domestic ore production in the early months of 1952 showed \ 
little change from the 1951 level, with 44,300 tons through }) 
May, but receipts of foreign ore increased to 1,027,679 tons}, 
of general imports and 855,466 tons of imports for consumption. 
Consumption of ore was 764,416 tons and of ferromanganese} 
368,057 tons in the five months. (G. A. Ro.) 


. Central province of Canada, Manitoba was estab-}/ 
Manitoba. lished as a province on July 15, 1870; area 246,- 
512 sq.mi. (26,789 sq.mi. water); pop. (1951 census) 776,541, 
approximately 60% urban. Capital, Winnipeg, 235,710. Other 
cities: St. Boniface, 26,342; Brandon, 20,598; Flin Flon, 9,899; 
Portage la Prairie, 8,511. 
History.—The lieutenant governor (representing the crown) 

in 1952 was Hon. R. F. McWilliams; the premier, Hon. Douglas 
L. Campbell. In Dec. 1951 Ronald D. Turner and Edmond Pre-}} 
fontaine were appointed provincial treasurer and minister of 
municipal affairs in the government, respectively. The political 
issues decided by legislative action during the year were the }) 
completion of the Pine falls power site, the awarding of con- 
tracts for the development of McArthur falls power site, both on 
the Winnipeg river, and the purchase of the Winnipeg Electric 
company power and distribution system by the government’s 
Manitoba hydroelectric board; decision on the routes of the 
Trans-Canada highway through the province; the franchise to 
the Indians; provision for women to sit on juries; and the 
power taken by the government for civil defense operation. 


Education.—In 1951 there were 108,625 elementary and 20,243 sec- 
ondary school pupils in 4,900 classrooms. The University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg (state supported), with six colleges affiliated, celebrated its 75th |) 
anniversary in Oct. 1952 with an enrolment of 4,652 in all faculties. 
Total public expenditure on education by the government in 1951-52 was 
$7,025,000, with an estimate for 1952-53 of $7,800,000. The govern- 
ment increased its support for public schools by increasing its guar- 
anteed grant from $1,600 to $1,700 per elementary room and to $750 for 
secondary-school rooms, and aided in the capital cost of new schools. 

Public Health and Welfare.—Mental institutions at Selkirk, Brandon 
and Portage la Prairie and a psychopathic hospital in Winnipeg had a 
total registration of 2,902 and total under treatment during the year of 
3,759. Under the Manitoba health plan there was an increase from two to } 
three laboratory and X-ray units (diagnostic). Thirteen local health 
units served a population of 281,546 and there were 31 district hospitals 
and 30 medical nursing units, 4 each being additions. A federal health 
survey was completed and it recommended a national voluntary health 
insurance plan, and of the total of 60 recommendations the priority was 
for the expansion of the Manitoba health service program. As of March | 
31, 1951, four provincial jails administered by the attorney general 
reported 2,635 admitted, with $291,279 expended upon maintenance, 
There were 564 cases of poliomyelitis reported in 1952 to Oct. rs. 

Communications.—At Dec. 31, 1951, the all-weather road mileage was | 
9,244. A $4,000,000 highway construction program was under way in 
1952. Trans-Canada highway routes were approved by Manitoba and 
Canadian governments in 1952, both east and west of Winnipeg. There | 
were 4,837 mi. of railway, exclusive of yard tracks and sidings. There 
were seven radio stations and two short-wave outlets. Stevenson field, 
adjacent to Winnipeg, was the air centre for both civilian and military 
use and training. The government-owned telephone system at the close of | 
1951 had 155,663 subscriber stations, with 146 exchanges and radio 
telephonic service to northern Manitoba centres. 

Finance.—The estimated revenue for 1952-53 was $49,588,639 and 
expenditures were $49,099,606. The total gross debt at March 31, 1952, 
was $158,389,962, of which $93,777,048 was self-sustaining, with sink- 
ing funds held of $16,072,680. A new five-year tax rental agreement with 
Canada was expected to produce $24,725,000 for 1952-53 and a guar- | 
antee of $18,634,954 during its tenure. i 

Agriculture—In 1952 wheat, oats, barley and flax reached a record 
in volume. The 1951 gross production reached a value of $306,725,000 
and an estimated net of $245,179,000. The Canadian wheat board had 
not completed payment of deferred and final amounts to farmers for 1951, 
and these would increase the agricultural values for the year. 

Fishing and Fur.—Commercial fishermen numbered 6,578 in ros5r—s2, 
catching 35,457,600 lb. valued at $4,263,187 (market value $7,664,503), 
and consisting of pickerel, whitefish, saugers, pike and tullibees. Fur 
trappers numbered 9,630 in 1951-52, of whom 2,574 operated registered 
trap lines; the wild catch was valued at $2,384,745. Furs valued at 
$1,936,845 were produced on 516 fur farms. 

Manvufacturing.—The estimated gross production of 1951 totalled $596,- 
000,000. Pay rolls approximated $116,000,000 in about 1,650 establish- 
mee employing 44,000 persons. In 1951, 25 new industries were estab- 
ished. 

Mineral Production.—Production in 1951 was estimated at $28,397,000, 
of which $21,048,000 represented metals. Of the 62 oil wells drilled in 
Manitoba during the five-year period, 28 were drilled in the first eight 
months of 1952. Production was limited by marketing facilities. 
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| MAO TSE-TUNG— 
4 Mao Tse-tung (1893- ), chairman of the Chinese Com- 
1} munist party and of the Chinese People’s 
}) Republic, was born in Shao Shan, Hunan province, and educated 
) in Changsha. He helped found the Chinese Communist party in 
) Shanghai in 1921; became political commissar of the 4th Red 
Warmy in 1931; and in 1934 at the second All-China Soviet con- 
“gress became the unchallenged leader of the Chinese Commu- 
nists. He led his forces into northwest China to escape the Chi- 
jang Kai-shek “annihilation campaigns” in 1934-35. Between 1937 
jyand 1943 he led his forces against the invading Japanese, but 
yatter the Japanese surrender in 1945 supervised the Communist 
Yarmies that drove Chiang’s nationalists back until, by the au- 
jtumn of 1949, the Communists were strong enough to launch 
; their People’s regime. Early in 1951 Mao was quoted by the In- 
dian delegate to the United Nations as threatening an irreconcil- 


/in a new year’s message of Jan. 2, 1952, in which he declared 
»that the Chinese should “launch vigorously and uncompromis- 
Ningly a large-scale struggle against (domestic) corruption, waste 
Sand bureaucracy.” 

®\Maple Sugar: see Sucar. 

> Maps: see CarTocrAPHy. 

®)Margarine: see VeceTaBLe OILs AND ANIMAL Fats. 

> Mariana Islands: see MarsHaALL, CAROLINE AND MARIANA 
j ISLANDS; TRUST TERRITORIES. 

Marine Accidents: see Disasters. 


i . s In most ocean areas where sonic appa- 
| Marine Biology. ratus has been used, a layer of eee 
| origin, the “scattering layer,” has been observed to reflect and 
®@ scatter the sound waves. This layer is found closer to the surface 
' at night than during the day, when it frequently descends to 
®more than 1,000 ft. In the North Atlantic several workers have 


: University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla., developed a relation 
j between the sea temperatures and the distribution of these ani- 


% mals. In an earlier paper, Moore had postulated that the tem- 
7 peratures encountered at the extremes of its vertical diurnal 
3 migration were the limiting factors in the geographical distri- 
Hi bution of a species. He now considered the effects of temper- 
j ature in greater detail and arrived at a theoretical relation- 
i ship with these two temperatures which fit the known distri- 
i) butions very well. 
Although diving apparatus had been used for many years to 
% observe the larger marine organisms, it was only in 1952 that 
J a serious effort was made to use such means to study the move- 
§ ments of small planktonic animals. Richard Baimbridge, who 
i had been studying the swimming behaviour of planktonic ani- 
1 mals in laboratory apparatus, made a number of descents at 
| Milford Marine station in Scotland to observe copepods. He 
i found that the population occupied two zones: an upper 12 in. 
4 where the movement was generally a “hop and sink” one and a 
@ deeper one where individuals were found swimming in equal 
) numbers vertically upward or downward. He concluded that the 
} diurnal vertical migrations are a direct and straight swimming 
up and down and not, as had been suggested by some authors, 
1 the result of random movements. 

The annual cycles of weekly observations of open ocean 
plankton were completed at the United Nations Weather Station 
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CREATURES FOUND at one-mile depths in the Pacific ocean in 1952 by 
scientists of the Scripps Institution of Oceanography. At top left are two 
sea devils which have lights to lure prey, and at top right, a gulper with a 
mouth several times larger than its head 


Baker (56° 30’ N., 51° 00’ W.) in boreoarctic waters between 
Labrador and Greenland and Station Easy (35° 30’ N., 48° 00’ 
W.) in a subtropical area of the Central Atlantic. The zooplank- 
ton collections were being analyzed at the University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston. 

For several years depth finders had been used to locate 
schools of fish, particularly in the North sea, and a new in- 
strument, the ‘“Fischlupe,” especially made for this purpose, 
was released during 1952 by a German firm. A new program was 
started at the Woods Hole Oceanographic institution to evaluate 
the echo characteristic of schools of fish in order to tie to- 
gether fishery biology and modern underwater acoustics. Similar 
studies, which were being continued during the 1952 season, 
were reported upon by the Marine laboratory in Aberdeen, Scot. 
When the sound echos are to be used for some purpose other 
than detecting fish, the fish-produced reflections are often 
very troublesome. Experiments conducted at the University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, resulted in the discovery of a chemical ir- 
ritant which completely breaks up schooling patterns of fish 
within two minutes in dilutions as great as I part in 100,000,- 
000. 

Underwater sounds of biological origin were being investi- 
gated by the University of Rhode Island, where records were 
made of the sound produced by 27 species of North Atlantic 
coastal fish and 26 species from Bermuda waters. The analysis 
included frequency range and the principal frequency compon- 
ents. Particular attention was also given to the mechanisms 
involved in the character of the sound and the significance of 
its production. 

The use of underwater photography was extended at the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic institution by the successful photog- 
raphy of a two-mile strip of the sea scallop bed on the Nan- 
tucket shoals at a depth of 150 ft. 

The Scottish Marine association announced the receipt of a 
grant from the Development fund of the British government for 
the development of underwater television for biological obser- 
vation. The association had already published a recognizable 
figure of an euphausiid shrimp taken with a prototype of the 
apparatus. 

At the University of Hawaii two species of tuna were for the 
first time penned and subjected to experimental procedures. 
The behaviour of these fish toward various chemicals indicated 
that chemical attraction might be well within the practicality 
of use on schools in the open ocean. 

The blue-fin tuna was studied at the University of Miami in 
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co-operation with other Atlantic coast organizations. Plane 
spotting and serological studies were used in addition to the 
more conventional methods. It was suggested that these tuna 
originate in the Caribbean. 

Experimental fishing cruises were conducted by the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic institution off the coast of New England 
beyond the usual range of the commercial fisheries in depths be- 
tween 150 and 550 fathoms. Many lobsters were taken not only 
from relatively shallow water but also from depths where they 
had never before been reported. William Schroeder, in charge of 
the operation, came to the preliminary conclusion that these 
may occupy deep water at all times and that the inshore popu- 
lations may originate in part from the deeper grounds. Schroe- 
der estimated that about 5,000 lb. of lobsters might be taken 
with a trawl within several days of fishing. Large quantities of 
redfish (sold as “ocean perch” after filleting) were obtained 
southeast of Halifax, N.S., and it was believed that they also 
represented a population separate from those in shallower water. 

The University of Miami was experimenting with the use of 
electric currents to drive shrimp and fish out of rough ground 
into areas accessible to the trawling apparatus used by the 
commercial fishermen. 

A study of the quahog or hard clam (Venus mercenaria L.) 
conducted at the Woods Hole Oceanographic institution showed 
that clam farming would not be profitable in the open sand 
flats because of the action of predators. While the attempt 
was abandoned, a great deal was learned about the biology of 
the principal predators, the boring snail and the horseshoe 
crab. The possibility of growing clams in artificial ponds in 
salt marshes was heing investigated. Growth studies of these 
clams were being carried out in Narragansett bay by the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island. The Woods Hole Oceanographic insti- 
tution also investigated the causes of the failure of the blue 
point oysters in one of the large bays on the south shore of 
Long Island and found the cause to be pollution from the 
numerous duck farms on the tributaries to the bay. The results 
were so interesting to those working with the more general 
problems of pollution that the study in the area was to be con- 
tinued even though the original task had been completed. 

Although shipworms every year damage piles and other 
wooden structures having in sum an enormous replacement 
value, it had never been certain whether they actually digest the 
wood or merely cut it away to make a burrow to lie in. Investi- 
gations at the Marine laboratory of the University of Miami 
showed that shipworms definitely digest the wood, an important 
piece of information in planning how to poison the boring organ- 
isms. (See also OCEANOGRAPHY; ZOOLOGY.) Cl Canes) 


Marine Corps J S During 1952 the status of the United 

y “eUs States marine corps was restated and 
confirmed by the passage of public law 416, which set the mini- 
mum strength of the corps at three divisions and three aircraft 
wings. This law, an amendment to the National Security act of 
1947, provides that the commandant has co-equal status with 
members of the joint chiefs of staff on all matters directly 
concerning the corps. 

In Jan. 1952 the 3rd marine brigade, which was organized the 
previous summer, was redesignated the 3rd marine division and 
the 3rd marine aircraft wing was recommissioned at Cherry 
Point, N.C. The division was located at Camp Pendleton, Calif., 
and the wing was based at Miami, Fla. 

The strength of the corps at the beginning of the year was 
about 217,000, and at the end of the year was more than 230,- 
000. 

Basically specialists in amphibious operations, marines con- 
tinued to participate in manoeuvres throughout the world. In 
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MARINE CORPS—MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


‘“Mainbrace,” a NATO (North Atlantic Treaty organization) }, 
naval exercise, 2,000 marines made a landing in Denmark. The} 
Nevada atomic bomb tests in May allowed marines from every] 
major unit within the corps to gain practical experience in} 


atomic warfare. 
The fostering of “Vertical Envelopment,” or the landing of 


shock troops by helicopter, continued to be a prime project of | 


marines in the U.S. and in Korea. Speed, flexibility and surprise, 
available through the utilization of helicopters, are essential in 
carrying out one of the primary functions of the corps—that of 
providing fleet marine forces of combined arms, for service 


with the fleet in the seizure or defense of advanced naval bases | 


and for the conduct of such land operations as may be essential 
to the prosecution of a naval campaign. 


The ist marine division and the 1st marine aircraft wing 


continued to play a major role in the Korean conflict. The ist 
division, as a part of the 8th army, served on the eastern front 
during early 1952, but was moved to the extreme western front 
during the summer. Most of the squadrons of the Ist marine 
aircraft wing remained under the operational control of the sth 
air force, while others operated from aircraft carriers of naval 
forces, far east. 

The United States marine corps is a separate service within 
the department of the navy. It was headed in 1952 by Gen. 
Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., who took office on Jan. 1 of that year 
for a four-year term as commandant of the marine corps. 
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Marriage and Divorce. rates declined throughout the 


world during 1952, continuing the trend discernible during the 
last half of 1951. Birth rates in many countries were near the 
high levels that had prevailed since 1946. In a report issued by 
the United Nations there were tabulated about 50 different types 
of aid provided by 19 nations to defray costs of bringing up 
a family or to encourage large families. 

United States.—With a marriage licence rate of only 9.6 per 
1,000 population based upon the first six months of the year, 
a total of 1,450,000 marriages was estimated for 1952, a de- 
crease of 9% from the preliminary total of 1,594,900 marriages 
for 1951, which represented a loss of 6% from the revised total 
of 1,667,200 marriages for 1950. Median ages for marriage in 
Ig5I were 22.6 years for men and 20.4 for women. It was be- 
lieved that births during the year might approach the.3,833,000 
registered in 1951, since the total births for the first half of 
1952 were estimated at 1,852,000, a birth rate of 24 per 1,000 
population. Including annulments, the number of divorces was 
not expected to exceed 375,000—a possible increase of 1% 
above the 371,000 divorces granted in 1951 but a decrease of 
nearly 3% from the 385,100 divorces of 1950. In comparison 
with the record divorce peak of 1946, the rate of 2.4 divorces 
per 1,000 population in 1951 was about 44% lower. 

From studies and surveys during 1951, there were reports 
that more married women and fewer single women were taking 
jobs outside the home than was true during the peak years of 
World War II. Babies born to college graduates of 1942, accord- 
ing to the Population Reference bureau, Washington, D.C., were 
sufficiently numerous to replace their parents (average for men 
1.51, for women 1.23, babies). In 1950, according to the bureau 
of the census, there were 966 males to each 1,000 females in the 
population, with males outnumbering females in 16 states. The 
University of Chicago began full operation of its Family Study 
centre and the Yale university medical school established a 
marriage counselling service. 

Great Britain.—In England and Wales a study disclosed that 
the mean ages of men and women at marriage were 29.5 and 
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Generally, marriage and divorce 


ij 6.5 years, respectively, in 1952 with more men marrying at 
$ge 23 and more women at age 21 than any other years. The 
@stimated marriage rate of 8 per 1,000 population indicated a 
Might decline from the rates of 8.1 for 1951 and 8.2 for 
%950. Of 11,000,000 married couples, about 300,000 had solved 
tie housing problem with trailers. It was believed that the 
fiivorce rate would be approximately one-half that of 1947 when 
i, dout 60,190 divorces were granted (see Table). The total num- 
Ser of births probably would not exceed 725,000. The Catholic 
Marriage Advisory council opened new counselling centres at 
jirmingham, Bristol and Liverpool. The National Marriage 
‘ruidance council held its sixth annual conference at Bourne- 
Haouth May 22-25. 

) In Northern Ireland, where the marriage rate had decreased 
Siore than one-half since 1852, by royal assent on Dec. 20, 1951, 
fie minimum ages at marriage of 14 years for boys and 12 years 
ifor girls were raised to 16 years for both. The Belfast Marriage 
hruidance council, organized in 1947, reported continuing growth. 
3, Canada.—A more liberal plan of old-age pensions ($40 per 
Miaonth), for persons 70 years old and older who had lived in 
fvanada for more than 20 years, became effective for about 
900,000 citizens on Jan. 1, 1952. It was believed that marriage 
» nd divorce rates continued the slight decline experienced in 
a In Quebec there was considerable pressure not only to 
saise the legal minimum age of marriage (12 years for girls and 
474 years for boys) but also to give wives the right to own 
pioperty to have legal authority over their children and to be 
Untitled to legal separation on the same grounds as husbands. 

# Other Countries.—In Czechoslovakia the government was 
Si tilizing coercive measures to increase the number of wives 
Slorking in industry. Since 1950 the National (Lutheran) Church 
if Finland had given regular courses in marriage; in Helsinki 
ailone nearly one-third of all engaged couples attended the 
@iourses. The Finnish Population association, through its eight 
= offered advice and assistance in problems of subfertility, 
Wjontraception and sexual maladjustment. In France the mar- 
jage and divorce rates showed a slight decline; the birth rate 
eflected little change although measures were taken to outlaw 
sale of contraceptives and to repress abortions. The divorce 
4 te in west Germany for 1951-52 was estimated to be about 
87% lower than the rate for 1950 (1.6 per 1,000 population) ; 
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4 Adapted from “Divorces per 1,000 Population in Selected Countries, 1900 to 1950,” 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Statistical Bulletin, vol. 33, no. 6, p. 7. 


JUDGE ANNA KROSS (seated left) hearing a case at the informal home term 
court of New York city in 1952. Goals of the still experimental court were 
to keep families together by using social work methods and the authority of 
the court, avoiding formal court action wherever possible 


16 counselling centres had been established by the German 
Conference for Youths and Marriage-Counselling. The Federal 
German government at Bonn stated that there were about 
3,200,000 women, or 13% of the female population, who had 
been divorced or legally separated, compared with 1,900,000 in 
1939. 

In a public opinion poll conducted in northern Italy by the 
Instituto Doxa, 52% of those polled said that it was very im- 
portant that timely sex education be given to both boys and 
girls; only 6% regarded such education as harmful. Up to Jan. 1, 
1952, there were 6,454 marriages of United States citizens in 
Japan to Japanese women, of whom 3,240 already had been ad- 
mitted to the United States. In general, marriage and divorce 
rates in Japan declined. Under the Eugenic Protection law, 11,- 
403 sterilizations had been performed by 1950. Because of the 
widespread use of contraceptives and an increase in abortions, 
Japan’s birth rate dropped to 25.6 per 1,000 population. From 
Norway came the report that 90% of women were expected to 
marry, with 50% of them marrying before the age of 25 years; 
the birth rate continued to decline. 

In India, with marriage of girls under the age of 14 years 
legally prohibited, child marriage had virtually disappeared; the 
prime minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, urged wider use of steriliza- 
tion, and the World Health organization, assisted by the Indian 
government, campaigned to popularize contraception. In Mex- 
ico, through a new clinic directed by Alfonso Seguro Albiter, 
eugenic marriage counselling was made available to workers in 
the ministry of health and walfare. A survey in Palestine of 
Arab women disclosed that 25% of Moslems and 12% of Chris- 
tians were marrying before the age of 15 years. In Egypt the 
Fetwa committee of the University of Al-Azhar, Cairo, ruled 
that Moslem women throughout the world are not entitled to 
vote or to hold public office but that they have equal “private 
authority” with men in such matters as the guardianship of 
minors and administration of property. From Australia came an 
estimate that one in every ten marriages ended in divorce, a 
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rate thought to be slightly lower than that prevailing in New 
Zealand. A government grant of £500 was made toward the 
expenses of a marriage counselling service in Adelaide. (See 
also BirtH STATISTICS.) 


Brest1oGRAPpHy.—American Institute of Family Relations, Family Life 
(1952); National Marriage Guidance Council, Marriage Guidance (Lon- 
don, 1952); United States Department of Commerce, 1950 Census of 
Population: Preliminary Reports (1952); Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, Statistical Bulletin (1952); United States Public Health Service, 
Monthly Vital Statistics Report (1952), Monthly Marriage Report 
(1952). (ce R. A.) 


Marshall, Caroline and Mariana Islands. 


The Marshall, Caroline and Mariana Islands, stretching from 
about 1° to 20° N. lat. and from 130° to 170° E. long., consti- 
tute, with the exception of Guam (q.v.) in the Marianas, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. The territory contains 
about 2,130 islands in 96 distinct island units of which 64 are 
inhabited, with a combined land area of about 687 sq.mi. Truk, 
in the centre of the territory, is 4,931 mi. W. of San Francisco, 
Calif., and 1,832 mi. E. of Yokohama, Jap. The population on 
June 30, 1952, totalled 57,205. Three-fifths of the population 
live on the six principal island units: Saipan, the Palaus, Yap, 
Truk, Ponape and Majuro. The majority of the population is 
Christian. 

History.—The territory, over which the U.S. received a trus- 
teeship from the United Nations in 1947, was under the admin- 
istration of the U.S. navy until July 1, 1951, when control was 
transferred by presidential order to the department of the in- 
terior. Elbert D. Thomas, former senator from Utah, became 
the first high commissioner on Jan. 8, 1951, with headquarters 
at Honolulu, T.H. The territory is divided for administrative 
purposes into six administrative districts: Saipan, Palau, Truk, 
Ponape, Yap and Marshall Islands. Each of the districts, except 
Truk and Saipan, has its own native congress acting as an 
advisory body to the district civil administration. There are 117 
municipalities in the territory; municipal officers, who are 
natives, are elected by the people in 86 municipalities, are 
hereditary officials in 19, and are appointed in 12. 

A new contract was concluded in April 1952 between the high 
commissioner and the Phosphate Mining company of Tokyo to 
continue the shipment of phosphate to Japan. 


Education.— On June 30, 1952, there were 146 public schools, of which 
139 were elementary, 6 were intermediate, and 1 was the Pacific Islands 
Central school at Truk, which is an advanced, technical and normal 
school. These schools had 329 teachers, of whom all but 28 were native 
instructors, and 7,061 pupils. There were also 20 mission schools with 
84 teachers and 1,695 pupils. Instruction is in English except in the 
first three grades where the native dialect is used. Educational expendi- 
tures were estimated at 8% of total expenditures during fiscal year 1952. 

Finance.—During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, local revenues 
totalled $602,242, and U.S. appropriated funds totalled $4,511,509. Ex- 
penditures totalled $5,062,639. 

Production and Trade.—Phosphate production in the year ended June 30, 
1952, totalled 102,290 long tons. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, 
the value of exports totalled $1,750,162, of which copra represented 
$1,100,000 and phosphate rock $500,000. Other exports included handi- 
crafts, shells, fruits and vegetables, and sponges. Imports were valued at 
$1,848,885; the most important imports were food, $1,123,576; clothing, 
$295,906; and tobacco, $113,040. The U.S. and Japan were the major 
sources and destinations of the territory’s imports and exports. 

BipLioGRAPHY.—U.S. Department of Interior, Report on the Adminis- 
tration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for the Period July 
I, 1951, to June 30, 1952, Transmitted by the United States to the 
United Nations. (S. Nr.) 


Marshali Plan: see Mutua Securtty Procram. 


. (1910- ), British 
Martin, Archer John Porter jicvnemist, was born 
in London, March 1. He was awarded the Nobel prize for chem- 
istry jointly with Richard Laurence Millington Synge (q.v.) on 
Nov. 6, 1952, for his share in the evolution of their method of 
identifying and separating chemical elements by chromato- 


“ 


graphic analysis. Martin was educated at Bedford school and 

Peterhouse, Cambridge. He and Synge worked together ; 
chemical research at Cambridge and from 1941 to 1943 at th 
Wool Industries Research association’s laboratories at Leeds 
Yorkshire; Martin had come to the Leeds laboratories in Oct}, 
1938 and went on working there until 1946. In Oct. 1948 h | 
went to the National Institute for Medical Research, London} 
where he became head of the physical chemistry division. 


: ar 1884- ), U.S. conti 
Martin, Joseph William, Jr. gressman, sas born oy 
Nov. 3 in North Attleboro, Mass. He worked, as a newspape} | 
reporter and later bought the Evening Chronicle of North Attle 
boro, also becoming publisher of the Franklin Sentinel (Mass.) 
He served in the Massachusetts state legislature from 1912 tq) 
1917. In 1924 he was elected to the federal house of representa: ( 
tives and was re-elected consistently thereafter, being named 
house minority leader in 1939 and speaker of the house in 1947) 
He was a delegate to the Republican national convention am) 
Chicago, Ill., in 1916 and at Cleveland, O., in 1936; chairmay) 
of the Republican national committee, July 1940 to Novembeg 
1942; and permanent chairman of the Republican national con: 
vention in 1940, 1944, 1948 and 1952. 


“af This island, situated in the Lesser Antilles, iq! 
Martinique. a French overseas département. Area: 42' 
sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 census) 261,595; (1951 est.) 276,000 
mainly coloured (Negro or mixed). Language: a French patois}, 
Religion: Roman Catholic. Capital: Fort-de-France (pop.j) 
1946, 66,006). Prefect: Christian Laigret. | 

History.—Claudius Petit, French minister of reconstruction}, 
visited the Antilles in 1952 and studied the problems of tow 
development. Fort-de-France airport was completed: it was i 
the international class and had a runway of 1,700 m. An aii 
service between Martinique and Guadeloupe was established} 
with three flights a week. Sheds for storing bananas were built} 
at the harbour. The road system was further extended. Reaf. 
forestation of the mahogany woods was begun. 


: Education.—All children of school age have primary education; there} 
is one lycée and an Institute of Political, Legal and Economic Studies. 


Foreign Trade.—Imports (1951): 10,910,000,000 fr. (incl. 9,500,000, 
ooo fr. from the French union). Exports (1951): 7,500,000,000 frj 
(almost all to the French union), mainly sugar (2,577,000,000 fr.), run 
(2,075,000,000 fr.), bananas (2,281,000,000 fr.). The currency is the, 
metropolitan franc. In 1952, U.S. $1 =350 fr. F 


Transport and Communications.—Ships entered (1951): 664. 
Hv. De.) 
M aryl and One of the original states of the United States 
* long known as the “Old Line State,” and, in late 

years, as the “Free State,” Maryland is bounded on the northi) 
by Pennsylvania and Delaware, on the east by Delaware and 
the Atlantic ocean and on the south and west by Virginia and 
West Virginia. The total area is 10,577 sq.mi., of which 696 
sq.mi. are water. Pop. (estimated as of July 1, 1952) 2,460,397. 
Urban population in 1950 was 69% of the total. Annapolis} 
(pop. 1950, 10,047) is the capital. Other cities in the state,} 
with 1950 population figures, are Baltimore (949,708), Cum- 
berland (37,679), Hagerstown (36,260), Frederick (18,142)] 
and Salisbury (15,141). 

History.—The general assembly, at its 1952 session, proposed 
a constitutional amendment to revise the state budgetary sys-} 
tem, in order that budgets could be presented on a “perform- 
ance” or “program” basis. Other companion statutes were} 
enacted to assure that the fiscal program, including capital im- 
provements and all other parts of the fiscal program, would be 
presented to the legislature at one time. 

The lower house of the general assembly in 1952 began the 
use of an electric voting system. 


i 
] 


+ The principal state officers in 1952 were as follows: governor, 
jheodore R. McKeldin (Rep.); comptroller, J. Millard Tawes 
Jem.) ; attorney general, Hall Hammond (Dem.). 


9 Education.—In 1951~52 there were 815 public elementary and occupa- 
/ onal schools in the state (including Baltimore), with a total enrolment 
249,103 and a teaching staff of 7,415. There were 219 secondary and 
eicational schools, with an enrolment of 132,689 and a teaching staff 
U 5,916. In the elementary schools, approximately 2 students in 9 were 
“:gro and in the higher schools, approximately 2 in 11 were Negro. The 
rolment in Catholic schools for the state was 60,961 white and 2,578 
{2gro students. The enrolment in non-Catholic private schools was 13,- 
fj 1 white and 173 Negro students. Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., was state 
aiperintendent of schools. ji 

®) Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
mi of June 30, 1952, old-age assistance was being given to 11,276 per- 
Wins, with a total cost of $5,532,513 for the fiscal year ended June BOs 
| 152; public assistance was being given to 461 needy blind persons, with 
i ‘total cost of $261,085 for the fiscal year; aid to dependent children 
ois being given to 4,989 families, with a total cost of $5,282,029 for 
oe e fiscal year; and 2,692 persons were receiving aid to the permanently 
io-d totally disabled, with a total cost of $1,399,403 for the fiscal year. 
“memployment compensation benefits paid for the benefit year ending 
larch 31, 1952, were $9,175,424. 

6 As of June 30, 1952, there were 1,611 white inmates and 2,654 Negro 
*ssmates, or a total of 4,265 inmates, in the four state penal institu- 
-yns; of these, 37 were white females and 147 were Negro females. 


ane Communications.—The state roads commission expended $56,521,208.05 
oir the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952. The total road mileage in the 
ate highway system, as of Jan. 1, 1952, was 4,736.26, in the county 
stem 12,177.24 and in the municipalities 1,204.74. As of Dec. 31, 1951, 
vere were 1,275 line miles and 2,740 track miles of steam railroads 
eid 45 line miles and 60 track miles of electric interurban railways. As 
| June 30, 1952, there were 731,366 telephone instruments in service 
4 the state, of which 325,656 were in Baltimore. 


) Banking and Finance.—As of June 30, 1952, state banks and trust com- 
mies had deposits of $1,048,806,837.64 and total resources of $1,141,- 
$6,849.33; mutual savings banks had deposits of $417,282,042.55 and 
“tal resources of $469,593,062.32. There were 59 national banks in the 
wyate with deposits of $755,338,c00 and total resources of $814,167,000. 
gjae total resources of all state and national banks were $2,425,526,- 
mAir.65. As of Dec. 31, 1950, savings and loan and building and loan asso- 
“ations were computed to have assets of $475,842,437. 
“| State appropriations for the year ended June 30, 1952, were $170,213,- 
$3.52 and expenditures were $162,504,634.39. State appropriations for 
sye year ending June 30, 1953, were $176,576,899. The total bonded 
idebtedness of the state as of June 30, 1952, was $91,531,000, and 
ere was a general surplus of $15,481,041.91. 


* Agriculture-—Maryland farmers received an estimated $86,654,000 from 
fie marketing of principal farm crops during the year 1951, compared 


1950. Total cash receipts from farm marketings amounted to $275,- 
{55,000 in 1951, compared with $237,236,0o00 in 1950. 

} Manufacturing.—The Maryland employment security board estimated 
ite number of manufacturing establishments as of June 30, 1952, to be 


ent compensation) at 37,129 employing 375,081 persons, compared with 
$59,211 as of June 30, 1951. The total pay roll for the three months 
fided June 30, 1952, was manufacturing, $222,636,205; nonmanufactur- 


Beriod $481,900,114 compared with $449,227,882 for the similar period 
1951. The amount of unemployment compensation benefits paid during 


Table !.—Leading Agricultural Products in Maryland 


Average, 
1951 1950 1940-49 
Bley bu: . 6 2. s 6 6 2,470,000 2,635,000 2,210,000 
I Corn, bu. . a : 20,430,000 18,832,000 16,674,000 
ats, bu i onli 1,980,000 1,598,000 1,237,000 
Meat, bU.. +. < 6 06 ae 5,371,000 5,162,000 6,840,000 
Mayall), tons. . . + « «= - 683,000 615,000 594,000 
SG >tatoes (Irish), bu.. . - Py itt 1,230,000 1,396,000 1,906,000 
obacco, Ib.. aban oot oO 41,600,000 40,000,000 32,966,000 
5! >matoes, market, bu.. oie A 1,000,000 940,000 1,114,000 
*ipmatoes, processing, tons. « - 228,800 205,200 225,900 
WWintatoes, sweet, bu.. - - 6 2 eo « 800,000 946,000 1,368,000 
Jhantaloupes, crates. . . + - 312,000 301,000 467,000 
iweet Corn, processing, tons . 71,900 69,500 84,200 
‘ma Beans, market, bu... « - 68,000 75,000 104,000 
ma Beans, processing, tons 3,170,000 3,720,000 2,210,000 
1 nap Beans, early, market, bu... - 352,000 272,000 367,000 
i nap Beans, late, market, bu.. . . 68,000 85,000 90,000 
q nap Beans, processing, tons. - - + 23,800 16,500 15,000 
Bipples, bu... «+ + + + + + 6s 1,127,000 1,285,00 1,413,000 
ieaches, bu.. . - » + + + + + « 476,000 389,000 51,840 
‘trawberries, crates. . ..- ++ - 288,000 180,000 228,000 
Table Il.—Mineral Production in Maryland 
(In short tons) 
1950 1949 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Set oN not esi Ie) Lis to 676,000 $ 1,158,000 586,000 $ 923,000 
5 On tS ee oh my Oued 648,000 3,135,000 668,000 3,505,000 
ete tect ete ee 3.07000 2 2,040,000 2 
Gmledsiis coo ies: .« 3,525,000 2 2,932,000 2 
MT is iste Nia. ee fe Te «6 65,000 692,000 se ae r Sees 
bs Vallee esenstan 70.64 000NN7;790, 000884, ,00 i i 
on os 5 a 8 oo to oF LALA ooo) 3,459,000 1,790,000 3,036,000 
Sther minerals... - + + + = 6,491,000 — 6,350,000 
BeBiats Pho si slie es ote *s _— $22,725,000 _— $20,461,000 


|, *Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
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April, May and June 1952 was $3,137,216. (CAENRSE) 


Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in Maryland in 1949 and 1950, listing all items 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 
Maryland ranks 37th among the states in value of mineral output, with 
19% of the U.S. total. 


Masonic Fraternity: sce Societies anp Associations, U-S.: 
Freemasonry. 


Massachusetts A north Atlantic state of the U.S., Massa- 
« chusetts was admitted to the union on 
Feb. 6, 1788. It is popularly known as the “Bay state.” Area: 
8,257 sq.mi., including 350 sq.mi. of water; population (U.S. 
census 1950) 4,690,514, of which 84.4% was urban. The capital 
is Boston (pop. 801,444); other important cities are Worcester 
(203,486); Springfield (162,399); Cambridge (120,740); Fall 
River (111,963); New Bedford (109,189); Somerville (102,- 
351); Lynn (99,738); Lowell (97,249); Quincy (83,835); New- 
ton (81,994); Lawrence (80,536). 

History.—The Massachusetts legislature, or the general court, 
as it is called, holds its sessions annually. The 159th session 
adjourned on July 5, 1952. Outstanding among the appropria- 
tions during the session was authorization for a bond issue of 
$200,000,000 to pay for the construction of a toll highway from 
Boston to the New York state line, linking this with the cross- 
state highway which New York was building from New York 
city to Buffalo. Another $200,000,000 bond issue was authorized 
for highway purposes. An appropriation of $35,000,000 was made 
for capital outlay covering the cost of the construction of new 
buildings. 

The grand total of appropriations for the fiscal year was 

277,729,903.61, an increase of $15,394,877.95 over the pre- 
vious year. 

The total number of acts enacted during the year amounted 
to 633; resolves numbered 107. The Little Hoover Recess com- 
mission recommended and secured a reorganization of the state 
department of health and the department of public welfare. 
The youth service board for the care, treatment and training 
of juvenile delinquents was also organized. The new law re- 
quired the full-time services of all three members of the board, 
and specified that one of them must be a woman. A new housing 
authority law provided for the creation in every city and town 
in the commonwealth, except Boston, of a corporate civic body 
to be known as the “Redevelopment authority.’ The purpose of 
this law was to improve substandard or decadent areas, and to 
provide housing projects for families of low income in rural 
areas as well as in the cities and large towns. 

Several very generous amendments were made to the pension 
laws, mostly in favour of members of the legislature or past 
members of it. After adjournment, the Taxpayers’ association 
and the newspapers discovered that these special pension ben- 
efits were extraordinary. In the case of a former governor, the 
pension would amount to a payment to him of $12,000 a year. 
On his death the payment would continue for the lifetime of 
his widow, if any. Responding to the public clamour the gov- 
ernor then called a special session of the legislature on Sept. 9 
for the particular purpose of repealing all the legislators’ pen- 
sion bills from 1947 to date, and also repealing travel allow- 
ances for members of the legislature and employees of the 
legislature. The laws in question were repealed and the special 
session was adjourned on Sept. 15. 

State officials for the biennium 1951-52 were: governor, Paul 
A. Dever; lieutenant governor, Charles F. Jeff Sullivan; secre- 
tary of state, Edward J. Cronin; treasurer, John E. Hurley; 


attorney general, Francis E. Kelley; auditor, Thomas J. Buckley. 

Education.—In 1952, there were 1,688 public elementary schools with 
429.851 pupils; 11x junior high schools with 82,564 pupils; 225 senior 
high schools with 125,025 pupils. The public schools of the state em- 


ployed a total of 25,937 full time teachers, principals and supervisor§ 
whose average salary for the year was $3,773. The total expenditure 
the public schools for support and outlay was $170,382,221. John 
Desmond, Jr., was the state commissioner of education. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs. 
During 1952 old-age assistance was extended to an average monthly nung) 
ber of 100,735 persons at an annual cost of $83,528,078; an averag 
monthly number of 13,r00 families received assistance for the care 
31,254 dependent children at an annual expenditure of $18,407,3129. 
general relief was extended to an average monthly number of 17,69 Mi 
persons at an annual cost of $12,801,173. ; | 

For the year ending July r, 1952, the commonwealth appropriated $69 
274,099.21 to maintain correctional institutions, including the stat} 
prison (611 inmates), prison colony (795 inmates), reformatory for me \ 
(7or inmates), reformatory for women (248 inmates, including babie} 
under two years of age) and the state farm (1,935 inmates, including) 
the criminally insane). 

Banking and Finance.—Revenue receipts of the commonwealth for thi) 
year ending June 30, 1952, were $386,513,744.73, including the sale of) 
bonds of $86,645,000. Expenditures for state government amounted th 
$357,464,211.90. The direct gross debt was $208,613,800, less a sinkin 
fund of $6,017,140.15 for a net debt of $202,596,659.85. | 

The assessed valuation of the state as of Jan. 1, 1951, was $7,5174) 
636,132. The estimated valuation as of Jan. 1, 1952, was $7,713,665,81c4)) 

As of June 30, 1952, bank deposits in savings banks amounted tq) 
$3,526,353,700; total assets of commercial departments of trust comp) 
panies, $1,239,001,000; bank deposits of savings departments of trus 
companies $253,061,000; total assets of credit unions, $86,012,883 an 
total assets of co-operative banks, $699,447,649. 

Agriculture.—Preliminary figures of cash receipts from the marketing) 
of farm products in 1951 totalled $210,881,o00. This included tota 
crop cash receipts of $57,953,000 and total livestock products of $152 
928,000. 


Table !.—Principal Crops of Massachusetts 


Indicated Average 
Crops 1952 1951 1941-50 fl 
Corn, all, bu. 1,692,000 1,692,000 1,690,00' 
Cranberries, bbl. 450,000 560,000 497,60 
Apples, bu. . 1,540,000 3,160,000 2,554,00 
Hay, tons 534,000 540,000 552,006 
Potatoes, bu. 1,820,000 1,886,000 3,157,00¢ 
Tobacco, Ib.. , 9,171,000 10,317,000 10,694,000 
Odtssibusin cy sulci 216,000 200,000 181,000 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Manufacturing—In 1951 there were 2,033 labour unions in Massachu4 
setts. The total membership as of Jan. 15, 1951, was 605,220 (437,545 
males and 167,675 females), an increase of 38,831 members over 1950 

(D. A. Dy.) 


Table Il.— Estimated Value of Principal Products Manufactured in Massachusett: 


Products Estimated Value, 1953 


Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies . ........ $500,000,000 
Woollen and worsted goods. . ...... pir Oe ee 490,000,060 
Boots and shoes, other than rubber . . : Ths, ty Saami 390,000,00 
Clothing, men's and women's, including work clothing . .... . 360,000,00! 


Cotton.qoods: lnk... sakes, <castece hie eke 5 names ec 235,000,00Ch 
Leather: tanned, curried and finished. . . : oie: A 225,000,00G) 


Foundry and machine-shop products . Oe eee 270,000,000 
Printing and publishing, book and job and newspapers .... . 180,000,000 
Rubber goods, including rubber tires and inner tubes . . . .. . 220,000,000 
Bread and other bakery products. ...........,... 200,000,000 


Paper’and wood pulp: i). 5. duct a ee 142,000,006 
Boot:andishoe, cut:stock and findings. -) 7). 4 <0) Gee ne pce 120,000,00G 


All other industries . 3,900,000,00G 


Total value . $7,232,000,000 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Massachusetts in 1949 and 1950, list} 
ing all items whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were noi} 
yet available. Massachusetts ranks goth among the states in value of 
mineral output, with .13% of the U-S. total. 


Table Ill_—Mineral Production of Massachusetts, 1949-1950 


(Short tons) 


1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value |) 

Claysitcmsirs to mere amiciect ic 155,000 $ 139,000 156,000 $ 136,00@ 
Cokesesmancuciis celtsyacme 855,000 2 891,000 2 
lnon; pigitiemn ol ten cma een 182,000 2 125,000 2 
Wits 6 8 oo Oe AG ic 139,000 1,831,000 108,000 1,360,00 
Sand and gravel. . . . . 7,111,000 5,431,000 5,505,000 4,379,00 
Stone. 2.55 5. - « 3,284,000 8.485.000 2,291,000 6,553,006 
Other minerals. . . 2... 128,000 21,006 

WEIN” sg ge ane $16,014,000 $12,449,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals, 


DRAMATIZING the death of demands for a wage increase for firemen in Chelsea 
Mass., in 1952. Firemen invited the town’s mayor and aldermen to a banque 
at the station and then introduced their ‘‘corpse” in protest 


] 
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(1887- ), governor general of Can- 
ada, was born in Toronto, Ont., on Feb. 


/ Massey, Vincent 


') 20 and was educated at St. Andrew’s college, Toronto, the Uni- 


a 


sversity of Toronto and Balliol college, Oxford. He was president 
i of the Massey-Harris farm implement company, Toronto, 1921- 
25. In 1925 he was appointed minister without portfolio in the 
® Mackenzie King cabinet, but was defeated in the federal elec- 
ation of 1925. In 1926 he became Canada’s first minister to the 
# United States and served until 1930. He was high commissioner 
jifor Canada in the United Kingdom 1935-46. He returned to 
aj Canada, and in 1949 was appointed chairman of a royal com- 
ie} mission to investigate national development in the arts, letters 
Band sciences, presenting his report to parliament in 1951. On 
di Feb. 28, 1952, he was installed as Canada’s first Canadian-born 
Y governor general. He published Good Neighbourhood, and Other 
0) Addresses in the United States (1930), The Sword of Lionheart 
band Other Wartime Speeches (1942) and On Being Canadian 


@ (1948). (Cavs) 
$Materials Policy Commission. 920. wines. tex 


™man constituted the President’s Materials Policy commission, 
5) under the chairmanship of William S. Paley, and in his letter of 
Ji instructions directed the commission to make “an objective in- 
1) quiry into all major aspects of the problem of assuring an ade- 
‘quate supply of (production) materials” for the United States’ 
of long-range needs. Specific attention was to be given to the “needs 
Sand resources of the nations with which the United States is co- 
operating closely on military security and economic matters.” 
T The five-man commission including, besides Paley, George R. 
0) Brown, Arthur H. Bunker, Edward S. Mason and Eric Hodgins, 
Si selected the decade of the 1970s, with 1975 as a typical year 
fin that decade, and made estimates of the nation’s and the 
% free world’s requirements as of that date. It gauged the con- 
af sistency and adequacy of private and government practices, 
a policies and programs to supply those needs. 
i In its report, Resources for Freedom, transmitted to the 
president on Jute 23, 1952, the commission described their 
é assignment as an “undertaking of staggering proportions,’ and 
y listed some of the areas that had to be studied: a survey of a 
ii multitude of individual materials and the resources for them; 
|a consideration of the productive forces of technology Ane: 
‘energy and the obstacles that tend to hold them back; the 
‘special materials problems of security; the relationship of 
private investors to the governments of resource countries; 
4'the effects of markets on production—the scores of political 
5} and economic forces that bear upon materials in domestic and 
¢ world trade. It presented its five-volume report “‘only as a begin- 
fining,” and stated that the task of analysis, and of meeting 
8) materials needs, must be carried on co-operatively by govern- 
J ment and private citizens day by day and year by year. 
Findings.—The report summarized the United States materi- 
4 als position in these words: “consumption of almost all materials 
/ is expanding at compound rates and . pressing harder and 
ij harder against resources which, whatever else they may be 
i doing, are not similarly expanding.” 
| These facts were cited: Between the outbreak of World War 
I and the present time the United States consumed more of most 
metals and mineral fuels than had been used by all the world 
in all history. With only 9.5% of the population of the free 
world, the United States was using more than half of the materi- 
als produced. With only 8% of the land area of the free world, 
it was using its reserves much more rapidly than all the rest 
4 combined: 8% of its known petroleum reserves were used in 
¢ 1950 compared with 3.2% of reserves elsewhere in the free 
world; 6% of its lead, compared with 4.4% elsewhere; 5.9% 
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+ 15% 
PRODUCTION SURPLUS 


— 
PRODUCTION 
$3,795,000,000 


CONSUMPTION 
$3,309,200,000 


— 9% 
PRODUCTION DEFICIT 


PRODUCTION 
$8,635,400,000 


CONSUMPTION - 
-$9,495,500,000. 


— 20% 
POSSIBLE 
PRODUCTION DEFICIT 


POSSIBLE PRODUCTION PROJECTED DEMAND 
$12,600,000,000 $15,600,000,000 


THE U.S. OUTGROWS its resource base. Production and consumption of ma- 
terials other than food and gold in 1935-39 dollars (Source: President’s Ma- 
terials Policy Commission) 


of its iron ore compared with 0.18% elsewhere. 

As a result of these pressures and circumstances, the United 
States had crossed the great industrial divide. It formerly 
produced more than it consumed; by 1952 it was consuming 
more than it produced. In 1900 the United States exported a net 
surplus equal to 15% by value of what it consumed; in 1950, 
it had to import a net of 9% to supply its deficit. To meet 
expanded needs for 1975, the United States would want to im- 
port 20% of a greatly increased consumption. Compared with 
1950 imports of $900,000,000 in terms of pre-World War II 
dollars, the country would want imports worth $3,000,000,000 


in 1975. 
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These estimates were based on the calculation that the total 
national production of goods and services in the United States 
(the gross national product) would double again between 1950 
and 1975, as it had every 25 years during the preceding century, 
and attain a level of $556,000,000,000 in 1950 dollars. This 
calculation was based on estimated growth of population to 
193,000,000 by 1975 (bureau of the census figure), a work force 
of 82,000,000 working a week 15% shorter than in 1952 but in- 
creasing its productivity at a rate of 2.5% per year compared 


with the recent 2.1%. Increased population and increased aver-. 


age income would both increase demand. 

Requirements for materials would not, however, increase at 
the same rate. In 1900 each dollar of raw materials cost sup- 
ported $4.20 worth of finished goods and services; in 1950, the 
raw materials dollar supported $7.80 worth after discounting 
for changes in the general price level. On the basis of this 
trend, a doubling of the national level of production would 
require a 50% to 60% increase in the supply of materials. This 
would mean a rise from the 2,700,000,000 tons used in 1950 to 
about 4,000,000,000 tons in 1974. 

Estimates of demand for groups of materials were necessarily 
rougher than for the total economy and, within the groups, cal- 
culations for individual materials were even more difficult. They 
had to be based on assumptions—for example, that price rela- 
tionships among materials would remain unchanged—that obvi- 
ously would not hold good, but which did provide target 
estimates that helped the commission to assess problem areas. 

On this basis, the commission found that demand for minerals 
would increase 90%, with wide variations among minerals—iron 
ore, copper, lead, zinc, 40% to 50%, aluminum more than 
300%, magnesium 1,700% to 1,900%; demand for timber 
products, 10%; agricultural products, 40%; water for industry, 
more than 100%; energy (total, all forms), nearly 100%, elec- 
tricity alone, 260%. 

Estimates for other nations of the free world were not made 
in detail, but the commission projected economic growth for 
the free world outside the United States at about the same rate, 
or a little faster, than that of the United States, with some 
less-developed countries expanding their economies more rapidly, 
some industrial nations at a lesser rate. 

The key problem for the United States, as the commission saw 
it, was not that the country might run out of materials, but 
rather that it faced the “threat of having to devote constantly 
increasing effort to win each pound of materials, or unit of 
energy, from resources which are dwindling both in quantity 
and quality.” A rise in the “real cost” of materials—defined 
as the labour-hours and capital invested per unit of material 
and energy produced—could cut the potential size of total 
production, slow expansion and make the rising standard of 
living falter by diverting productive energies that otherwise 
would produce output of higher value. Such a development 
could slow or reverse the trend that had contributed heavily to 
prosperity and the rising standard of living in the past—the 
steady reduction in man-hours per unit of output. 

Recommendations.—To meet soaring demand, and to do this 
in a way that would encourage rather than impede economic 
growth, the commission recommended three courses of action 
for industry and government: (1) getting more materials and 
more energy from domestic resources by attacking the techno- 
logical, physical and economic barriers that presently limit sup- 
ply; (2) making better use of materials by more efficient design 
and processes and by using abundant substitute materials for 
scarce ones; and (3) helping to increase production in other 
countries and importing more materials on terms beneficial to 
both producers and consumers. The commission made more than 
79 specific recommendations and proposed basic policy to carry 
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out these three courses of action. 

To “renew the renewable resources”—timber products, agri- { 
cultural products, industrial water—the commission laid its” | 
chief emphasis on improving technology and providing incen-_ 
tives, credit and services for putting technology to work. For }) 
timber, federal support of state regulations of cutting practices” i 
was emphasized, with federal regulation to come later if state } 
action failed. For agriculture, the need for individual farm } 
management plans and for flexible credit was stressed, as was” 
the importance of a price structure responsive to changes in } 
demand for specific materials. The commission saw the indus-_ 
trial water problem as requiring wide river-basin co-operation, 
with emphasis on using water to produce the highest economic 
return and on eliminating pollution. 

To increase mineral resources, the commission emphasized ex- | . 
ploration and greater efficiency in recovery, extraction and 
use of minerals, coupled with increased recycling of scrap. 
A census of minerals should be taken every five years, geo-— 
logical mapping should be stepped up (only 11% of the United © 
States and Alaska so far had been mapped), research increased — 
on new techniques to find hidden ore bodies (believed as mas- 
sive as those already found) and on all aspects of materials” 
handling. The commission recommended incentives: continua- 
tion of tax depletion allowances, more liberal tax allowances for 
minerals exploration, financial assistance to small mining com- 
panies. It proposed reform of mining laws and leasing of public 
lands to permit large-scale exploration. Pointing to the need for 
greater efficiency in use, the commission cited that only 65% 
of a tree finds a useful end in industry, that 50% of coal and 
more than 50% of oil was left underground. In urging that 
technology seek not only synthetic substitutes, but also ways 
to substitute abundant materials for scarce, the commission 
stated that only about one-third of the 90-odd elements entered 
strongly into industrial use. 

In the energy field, the commission urged more study on ex- 
tracting oil from shale and research on recovering, transport- 
ing and utilizing coal as the one fuel available when other 
supplies fail. The commission cited the need to develop remain- 
ing economic hydroelectric resources, called attention to the 
Columbia, Niagara and St. Lawrence projects and, in connection 
with the latter, pointed out that the seaway project also 
would provide relatively safe transportation in wartime for 
Canadian and Labrador iron ore. The commission emphasized 
that private enterprise would do most of the job of supplying 
necessary energy and called attention to the need for looking 
at the energy supply as a whole rather than as a group of 
separate sources. It estimated that in perhaps 50% of all use 
it was possible to change from one energy source to another. 
Atomic energy and solar energy were cited as the hope of the — 
more distant future and research in these areas was urged. 

The commission saw rapid progress in technology as an essen- 
tial, with increased supplies of energy, to achieving material 
advances in all areas. It called sharp attention to the shortage 
of technically trained people and to the fact that there was 
no central place where research and technology could be pulled — 
together and gaps in industrial and government programs 
pointed out. It stated that there was no substitute for a “broad 
frontal attack” by technology on the materials problem as a 
whole. 

As tasks for technology, the commission listed: (1) to foster 
new techniques of discovery of hidden ore bodies, estimated | 
to contain as much material as already had been found; (2) ; 
to bring into the stream of use materials which so far evades 
our efforts; (3) to apply the principle of recycling and re-— 
using materials more and more broadly; (4) to learn how to~ 
deal with low concentrations of useful materials; (5) to ‘| 


alessen and eliminate the need for scarce materials by sub- 
J stituting ones that exist in great abundance; (6) to develop 
jand use more economically the resources that are renewable 
‘fin nature. 

5 The commission placed heavy emphasis on the need for in- 
tcreased imports of many materials and for developing foreign 
e resources for free world use. The fact that industrial nations 
dpaeed more materials, and that many underdeveloped free nations 
sy/aave them to export and could use the proceeds to enlarge their 
Meconomies and raise their living standards, was termed a pros- 
Hypect “dazzling in its promise.” 

a The commission pointed out, in underlining the United States 
gjrequirements for materials, that it is completely self-sufficient 
‘jin only two Peele mole pdenin and magnesium—and that, of 
imearly roo materials used by industry, the United States sup- 
*olies its own needs for one-third, produces part and imports 
Hart of another third, and imports almost all of the remaining 
sithird. It was beginning to import high-grade iron ore and 
recently became a net importer of petroleum. 

{} The commission saw the need for the United States to face up 
ito its changed materials position in its political and economic 
lithinking and to reject a policy of self-sufficiency as no more 
athan a “‘self-imposed blockade.” In essence, the reason was that 
-tself-sufficiency would cost too much; that use of imports which 
had a lower real cost than domestic production would contribute 
» to general economic growth and, hence, increase military 
wstrength which depends on it. The commission recommended 
ilreducing and eliminating “obsolete” tariffs on materials heavily 
“jimported and urged repeal of the “Buy American” acts. 

+ To open foreign sources of raw materials in less-developed, 
‘resource-rich countries—the Americas, Africa, south and south- 
jreast Asia and the middle east—the commission saw the need for 
aifa new “economic statesmanship” among private investors and, 
‘on the part of resource nations, a recognition of the mutual 
‘pbenefits of development and hence a balanced, fair and stable 
*)/treatment of investors. The commission recommended: (1) gov- 
ifernment agreements with resource countries to protect invest- 
aiments; (2) tax revisions to encourage investment abroad; (3) 
bistudy and co-operative experimentation with methods to limit 
a;world materials market instability. To promote foreign produc- 
ytion when military security demands it, the commission recom- 
+mended long-term purchase contracts and price guarantees to 
Spresource nations and, in some cases, management contracts 
ynegotiated by the government. 

7 Reviewing other security aspects of materials, the commission 
+recommended that an adequately financed stock pile be made a 
permanent policy; that offshore oil lands be opened to slow 
development and oil withdrawals elsewhere be regulated to pro- 
i vide a quickly expansible supply if war should come; .that extra 
facilities and transportation be provided; that techniques 
‘for using low-grade domestic materials such as aluminum clays 
5} and producing oil from shale or coal be developed; that military 
“designers seek economies in materials use. In summary, the 
4 commission believed that the lowest cost method—with full 
# consideration for security of supply—would serve best in this 
area as for the whole economy. 

The commission’s final recommendation was that the work of 
analysis, trouble-spotting and formulation of corrective policy 
be carried on continuously, year by year, since the details and 
) the nature of the materials problem would change dynamically. 
* This task was recommended to industry, private study groups 
| and to the government. 

Method.—The commission began its work of fact-finding 
| and analysis by organizing a central staff of 100 or more persons, 
drawn from industry, universities and government. The staff, 
headed by Philip H. Coombs as executive director, with Norvell 
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W. Page as editor, Max Isenberg as general counsel and William 
C. Ackerman as executive secretary, was divided into divisions 
to match areas of study. An economic analysis of the staff 
group projected estimated future economic needs and materials 
supplies by studying the past and present role of materials 
in the national economy. Other groups sought out the signifi- 
cant facts about domestic resources, foreign resources, energy 
resources, the potential of technology and the problems of 
security and market policy. A legal staff made a detailed 
scrutiny of laws bearing on materials, and a statistical services 
staff amassed tables and estimates on growth of populations, 
production, trade and investment rates, tariffs and other duties, 
tax rates and price movements. A commodity panel undertook 
a series of studies on a score or more of specific materials. 
Many of the studies were placed among experts in industry, in 
government and international agencies and in universities to 
provide a rich background of fact and analysis for the com- 
mission’s operations. 

As facts and figures, data and analysis, began to flow to the 
commission, authorities and representatives of organizations in 
many materials fields gave their critical review of analyses and 
met with the commission in a series of conferences to discuss 
and seek solutions for the materials problems which began to 
loom as studies progressed. These clarifying sessions brought a 
wide range of experience and intelligence to bear upon such 
major matters as increased discovery and production of min- 
erals and metals from domestic resources; long-run problems in 
procurement and expansion of foreign production; the poten- 
tials of technology in meeting materials needs; the outlook for 
forest products; and the future challenge to domestic energy 
resources. (See also BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY.) 


BiBLIoGRAPHY.—‘‘Resources for Freedom,” 5 vol. (vol. 1, Founda- 
tions for Growth and Security, summarizes findings and recommendations 
of the commission; vol. 2, The Outlook for Key Commodities, gives the 
commission’s studies on 30 commodities, the basic paper on future demand, 
estimates of reserves and resources and key statistical tables; vol. 3, The 
Outlook for Energy Sources, studies on oil, natural gas, coal and electric 
energy demand and supply; vol. 4, The Promise of Technology, general 
discussion and 14 studies, mostly by industry or research groups, on 
opportunities for technological improvement; vol. 5, Selected Reports to 
the Commission), Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
(1952). GWINSS PB») 


. Events of historic importance in the interna- 
Mathematics. tional field during 1952 included the holding 
of the first general assembly of the International Mathematical 
union in Rome, It., on March 6-8. The expenses of four of the 
five delegates from the United States were paid by the National 
Science foundation, marking the first action of the foundation 
of this character. The U.S. delegates were made representatives 
of the U.S. department of state. At the assembly, Marshall H. 
Stone of The University of Chicago was elected by the union 
as its first president. 

The National Science foundation began to function effectively 
during the year and supported mathematics principally in two 
ways. The division of scientific personnel and education made 
more than 50 awards of predoctoral fellowships and eight 
awards of postdoctoral fellowships in mathematics. These 
awards took the place of those previously made by the U.S. 
Atomic Energy commission. A small number of grants for re- 
search was made by the division of mathematical, physical and 
engineering sciences. Since the support of research in pure 
mathematics was being gradually dropped by the U.S. office of 
naval research, it was hoped that more substantial support from 
the foundation would be possible in the future. 

The division of mathematics of the National Research coun- 
cil, which was set up early in 1951, continued to operate effec- 
tively. The first problem of the division was to provide more 
mathematical manpower. A step in that direction was the con- 
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struction by the executive secretary, J. A. Clarkson (following a 
start which had been made by J. R. Kline, his predecessor), of 
a roster of more than 200 mathematicians experienced in or 
qualified for work for national defense or for industry. 

A second step toward alleviating the shortage of well-trained 
mathematicians was the appointment by Chairman H. Marston 
Morse of a committee on the regional development of mathe- 
matics with G. B. Price of the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
as its chairman. While the United States had several great cen- 
tres of mathematical research there were geographical regions 
with no centres. As a result, many talented young men had 
never discovered that it was even possible to become a research 
mathematician, and were lost to the science. The committee was 
to investigate the possibility of creating new centres, and it 
would first attempt to discover what could be done to strengthen 
a small number of departments of mathematics which them- 
selves had already made strenuous attempts to create mathe- 
matical centres. 

Morse also appointed a new committee on training and re- 
search in applied mathematics under the chairmanship of A. 
Taub of the University of Illinois, Urbana. The National Acad- 
emy of Sciences subsequently negotiated a contract with the 
National Science foundation which provided for foundation 
financial support of this committee, and the work of the com- 
mittee was also sponsored by the office of naval research, the 
office of ordnance research and the office of air research. The 
office of naval research was to provide the full-time services of 
F. J. Weyl for six months. He was to act as investigator and 
was to list the existing applied mathematics projects, explore 
the needs in this field for the national defense, industry and 
other sciences and report on training and teaching in applied 
mathematics. The committee was to hold one or more confer- 
ences at which invited speakers would present statements as to 
actual and optimum training programs and methods for applied 
mathematics of the future. The report of the committee was 
expected to be of great value both to the supporting agencies 
and to the many universities which were interested in beginning 
programs of training in applied mathematics. 

On July 1, 1952, Morse was succeeded as chairman of the 
division of mathematics of the National Research council by A. 
Adrian Albert of The University of Chicago. The latter ap- 
pointed Donald C. Spencer of Princeton university as vice- 
chairman of the division. J. A. Clarkson of Tufts college, Med- 
ford, Mass., was to continue to serve as executive secretary. 

The problem of publishing the results of mathematical re- 
search in a time of soaring costs continued to be a vexing one. 
The overcrowding of mathematical research journals had been 
reduced somewhat by the establishment of the Pacific Journal 
of Mathematics, which was in its second year. The most urgent 
problem was that of obtaining stable support for the publica- 
tion of Mathematical Reviews, an abstract journal valuable as 
an aid to research. (See also STANDARDS, NATIONAL BuREAU 
OF.) (A. A. AT.) 


2 s. (1885- ), French man of letters, 
Mauriac, Francois was born at Bordeaux, Oct. 11. He 
was brought up in the Bordelais and the Landes and finished his 
education in Paris. In Paris he frequented Catholic literary cir- 
cles, as he had done in his province, becoming president of the 
Cercle Montalembert. His first book of poems, Les Mains 
jointes, appeared in 1909 and his first novel, L’Enfant chargé 
de chaines, in 1913. It was with his short fifth novel, Le Baiser 
au lépreux (1922), published in Les Cahiers verts, that he first 
made a great name for himself. A continuous stream of work 
followed, including the novels Le Fleuve de feu (1923), Génitrix 
(1923), Le Désert de ’amour (Grand Prix du Roman, 1925), 
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Thérése Desqueyroux (1927), Destins (1928), Le Naud de 
vipéeres (1932), Le Mystére Frontenac (1933), Les Anges noirs 
(1936), Les Chemins de la mer (1939), and La Pharisienne 
(1941); a Supplément (1928) to Bossuet’s Tratté de la con- 
cupiscence; the play Asmodée (1937), performed by the Comé- 
die Francaise; and religious, controversial and critical essays, |) 
Mauriac became president of the Société de Gens de Lettres in | 
1932 and was elected to a seat in the French academy in 1933. i 
From 1945 he devoted himself mainly to journalism, writing — | 
strongly anti-Communist editorials for Le Figaro; later work, 
however, included Du cété de chez Proust (1947) and a play, | 
Passage du Malin (1947). In Nov. 1952 he was awarded the 


Nobel prize for literature. 


Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, The: see Soct- | 
ETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 
Mauritania: see FRENCH UNION; FRENCH WEsT AFRICA. 


“4: British colony in the Indian ocean with island | 
Mauritius. dependencies of which the largest are Rodriguez } 
and Diego Garcia. Area: Mauritius 720 sq.mi.; Rodriguez 420 
sq.mi. Pop.: (1944 census) Mauritius 419,485 (57% Indo-— 
Mauritian), Rodriguez 11,885, Diego Garcia 501, other de- }) 
pendencies 1,077; total pop. (1951 est.) 500,000. Languages: | 
French and Creole French, Hindi and English. Religion: Indo- | 
Mauritians mainly Hindu; others mainly Roman Catholic. 
Capital, Port Louis. Governor in 1952, Sir Hilary Blood. 
History.—The 1952 sugar crop was excellent, amounting to | 
nearly 500,000 tons, and the secondary crops which were being } 
developed made good headway. There was a steadily increasing _ 
production of aloe-fibre, tea and tobacco. Other development — 
projects in progress included improved domestic water supplies, 
irrigation of new lands and hydroelectric power. A reafforesta- 
tion scheme was approved during the year and a development | 
commissioner was appointed. There was another outbreak of 
poliomyelitis in April, but it was less severe than its prede- 
cessors. (K..G.nBR 


Education.—Schools (1951): primary 227, pupils 64,410; secondary 45 
(including 3 government and 9 grant-aided), pupils 5,480. One teachers’ 
training college. College of agriculture (Oct. 1951): students 30, pro- 
fessors and lecturers 12. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: Mauritius rupee, with a value in 
1952 of 21 cents U.S. Budget (1951-52 revised est.): revenue Rs. 78,- 
098,028, expenditure Rs. 70,734,676. Foreign trade (1951; including gov- 
ernment and military imports, excluding bullion and specie and trade with 
dependencies): imports Rs. 203,062,064; exports Rs. 237,005,361. Prin- 
cipal exports: sugar, spirits, fibre. Production (1951): sugar 484,000 
metric tons, tobacco 485,688 kg., alcohol from molasses (exports) 8,900,- 
ooo |., tea 841,160 lb. 


Maybank, Burnet Rhett 502"., cline se. 
y born at Charleston, S.C., on } 
March 7. After service with the U.S. navy during World War I, 
he graduated from the College of Charleston, then entered a | 
cotton export firm. He was an alderman of Charleston, 1927-31, 
mayor of the city, 1931-38, and governor of South Carolina, | 
1939-41. He was elected to the U.S. senate on the Democratic 
ticket in 1941 to fill an unexpired term and was re-elected to 
the senate in 1942 for the term 1943-49 and in 1948 for the 
term 1949-55. In Jan. 1949 he was named chairman of the 
senate banking and currency committee. 

In the senate, Maybank ordinarily followed the Democratic 
party line. He did, however, support the Taft-Hartley law and 
joined the southern Democyats in blocking civil rights legisla- 
tion. In Jan. 1950 he introduced a $2,200,000,000 housing bill | 
for construction of more than 200,000 homes. In 1951 he again | 
parted with the administration when he opposed its attempts - 
to institute price rollbacks. During the national steel strike in 
1952, Maybank proposed that all strikes in defense industries be | 
outlawed for 120 days, and that government seizure be permitted — 


“nereafter under certain conditions. This proposal was defeated, 
g3 to 12. 


ileat. The beef supply of the U.S. in 1952 was the largest 
in five years, and a near record supply was forecast 
ir 1953. U.S. civilians in 1952 consumed 3% more red meat 
“ian in 1951. On a per capita basis, consumption was 142 lb. 
“carcass weight) compared with 137.6 lb. in 1951 and a pre- 
y’orld War II average of 126.2 lb. Beef increased to 60.4 lb. 
2r person against 56.1 Ib. in 1951; veal increased from 6.6 lb. 
1-951) to 7.0 lb. Lamb and mutton increased to 3.9 lb. from 
diq4 lb. in 1951; consumption averaged 6.8 lb. prewar. Pork 
{ynsumption per capita of 70.7 lb. was slightly below the 1951 
» vel of 71.5 lb. but 26% more than prewar. 
4 Poultry meat production for 1952 was indicated at 5,750,- 
960,000 lb., one-fourth as much as the total for all red meats. 
Jhicken of dressed weight of 29.5 lb. was consumed by the 
average civilian, 2% more than in 1951 and 65% above pre- 
J ar. Chickens raised on farms numbered only 617,000,000 head 
sqjmpared with 663,000,000 in 1951 and 20% below the 194I- 
4) average, but commercial broiler placements during the first 
I ne months of the year were about 4% more than a year 
4.tlier. Turkeys were again a record crop and the average per 
Dita consumption was 5.6 lb., 8% more than the previous year 
‘sid 215% of prewar. Included were about 59,000,000 turkeys, 
wharly 13% more than in 1951. By late October the government 
aid purchased 13,424,222 lb. of turkey to be delivered during 
“j;0vember and December to the school lunch program. 
ia Fish consumption, in fresh, frozen or canned form, was 11.4 
\. per capita, about the same as in 1951 and prewar. Imports 
01 frozen groundfish fillets reached a rate of more than 100,- 
eee lb. per year, approximately ten times that of prewar 
seid serving about 45% of the U.S. market. Whale steak was 
ised in considerable amounts. 
s Prices, though varying with types and grades of meat, trended 
/wer in 1952, particularly in live animal and wholesale form. 
sihree aspects deserve special mention: (1) the firmness of 
<p grade beef prices, whereas common grades declined signifi- 
vintly, in spite of the fact that 10% to 15% more cattle were 
a9} feed in the corn belt, being finished to higher grades, than 
h 1951; (2) the general weakness and genera seasonal be- 


ogs produced; and (3) unprofitable prices as low as 18 cents 
sr Ib. for broilers in the early part of the year. The govern- 
dent, to support hog prices, in April and May bought 24,490,- 


late October. In October ceilings were suspended on yearling 
jieep and mutton sold at wholesale. 

Meat imports were high and exports were low. About 50,000,- 
‘00 lb. of New Zealand beef was imported, some of it re-ex- 
Sorted to the U.S. by the U.K. Imports of canned ham and pork 
‘-oducts from western Germany were valued at about $14,500,- 
~>0. Meat from Mexico, embargoed since Dec. 1946, was again 
limited beginning in September. Early in the year the above- 
4ormal movement of cattle and meat to the U.S. from Canada 
i as interrupted by the rise in the value of the Canadian dollar. 
ohen came the complete embargo upon the discovery of foot- 


Table 1.—U.S. Meat Production 


(In millions of pounds, dressed weight) 


Average 

1953* 1952 1950 1948 1947 1937-41 

Mbef. « 0 « 10,500 9,600 9,543 9,079 10,429 7,196 

MG. 2 2 oe 0 1,250 1,100 1,216 Wate res 1022 
> 600 600 599 

} ie “lathe 10,700 11,300 10,751 10,205 10,601 8,573 

Total. . .-« 23,050 22,600 22,109 21,446 23,431 17,675 


*Forecast by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Table Il,—Production of Meats in Principal Producing Countries 
(In millions of pounds, carcass meat basis) 


Beef and veal Mutton and lamb 
Average Average 


verage 
1934— 38 1951 1950 1934-38 1951 1950 1934-38 
7,974 11,483 10,867 7,337 522 601 871 


Pork, excl. lard 


Country 1951 1950 
United States . . 9,904 10,768 


Argentina 4,380 4,300 3,645 255 300 225 320 330 370 
Brazile srens 2,250 2,350 1,821 550 930° 5369) “43> 739 15 
France «(3 «|. 2,138 2,161 2,200 1,609 1,763 1,494 210 243 222 
Western Germany 1 ‘470 1,314 1,550 2,600 2,161 2,500 33 44 45 
United Kingdom . | ‘460 1,419 1,393 825 878 1,012 295 334 447 
Australia . . 1/431 1,390 1,275 189 173-211 +592 685 716 


and-mouth disease in Saskatchewan in late February. In March 
Canada banned meat imports during the disrupted marketing 
following the quarantine. 

World meat production in 1951 in the principal livestock 
countries was estimated at approximately 73,500,000,000 Ib., 
about 1,000,000,000 Ib. more than in 1950 and 8% more than 
prewar. An increase of 7% in pork more than made up for slight 
declines in beef and lamb. Leading countries were the U-S. 
(21,909,000,000 Ib.), Argentina (4,955,000,000 lb.), western 
Germany (4,200,000,000 lb.) and France (4,112,000,000 |b.). 
The Australian situation was described as threatening a beef 
famine, because two-thirds of the cattle were in the northern 
drought area. 

Available information on per capita meat consumption in 
other parts of the world indicated Uruguay, 235 lb.; Australia, 
228 lb.; Argentina, 225 lb.; Canada, 129 lb.; Dene re Moy, 
the U.K., 88 lb.; Wiecdavi 86 lb.; Frances 85 lb.; and igs 
31 Ib. 

Meat exports in international trade in 1951 amounted to 
4,059,700,000 lb., compared with 4,115,900,000 lb. in 1950 and 
4,550,000,000 Ib. prewar. 

Prices were rolled back by about 10% on meats in France in 
mid-1952. The fresh meat ration in the United Kingdom was 
further reduced in January but increased moderately in July. 
More surprising was the announcement of one meatless day per 
week in Argentina. Canada supported domestic beef prices at 
about 25 cents per pound for “good” steers, Toronto basis. With 
beef and pork supplies at high levels, prices were expected to 
continue at support levels. (See also Livestock; VETERINARY 
MEDICINE.) Jo 1 IR.) 


Medical Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 


Although training programs for professional personnel to work 
in the field of rehabilitation as well as facilities for direct 
services to the handicapped increased in 1952, the incidence 
of new disability in the United States and Great Britain con- 
tinued to be greater than the volume of rehabilitation services 
rendered. 

The federal office of vocational rehabilitation reported that 
67,000 persons in the U.S. were rehabilitated during 1952 
through federal-state vocational rehabilitation programs. Added 
to this was probably an equal number who obtained rehabilita- 
tion services through their own resources or those of voluntary 
agencies. In contrast, however, the Task Force on the Handi- 
capped of the Office of Defense Mobilization reported that there 
were about 2,000,000 persons in the U.S. who needed rehabili- 
tation services and an additional 250,000 persons who joined 
their ranks each year as the result of accidents. 

The greatest single step that could be taken to increase serv- 
ices in both the United States and Great Britain, authorities 
reported, was the more rapid development of rehabilitation serv- 
ices in general hospitals. The millions of persons hospitalized 
during the year in both countries had excellent medical care, but 
many were discharged with disabilities which would prevent 
them from returning to productive roles in society. Additional 
specialized rehabilitation centres with complete programs for the 
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severely disabled were needed, but if the nation were to meet 
the growing problems of increased chronic disability, rehabilita- 
tion would also have to be made a part of the medical care 
given in all hospitals. 

Although it was difficult to estimate the financial saving of 
comprehensive rehabilitation programs, some indication was 
given in the experience of Goldwater Memorial hospital in New 
York city. In 1951 the roo-bed rehabilitation unit of this 1,500- 
bed hospital discharged 168 patients, some of whom went to 
other institutions, but 91 of whom returned to their homes. 
From experience, the hospital estimated that it was fair to as- 
sume that each of these patients would have stayed at least one 
more year in Goldwater and many would have stayed much 
longer. At current hospital costs, the upkeep of these patients 
for one additional year would have totalled $237,000. 

Of the 91 patients returning to their homes, 12 were placed 
in full employment by the hospital’s rehabilitation counsellor 
working with other community agencies. An additional five pa- 
tients were placed in part-time employment and three were 
placed in sheltered workshops. The amount listed above was not, 
of course, a net saving to the city of New York, as the addi- 
tional cost for physicians, therapists and other personnel for the 
rehabilitation unit was about $100,000 for the year. Balanced 
against this, however, is the fact that these physicians and spe- 
cialists also provided definitive services for the entire hospital. 
Substantial savings also accrued from the lowered costs of care 
for the patients, who, as the result of rehabilitation training to 
the point of self-care, were transferred to custodial institutions 
where the cost of care was less than half that of the hospital. 

Further evidence that this approach is economically profitable 
was reported during the year by the experience of Grasslands 
hospital, Valhalla, N.Y. There a group of 58 patients, for whom 
the original outlook was continuous, indefinite hospitalization, 
were given a dynamic rehabilitation program. Although many 
had been in the hospital for months, some for years, half of the 
members of the group, at the end of the study, were walking 
without help and two-thirds had been discharged to their homes. 
Most significant was that two-thirds of the patients required 
fewer than 60 days of rehabilitation training to make them- 
selves self-sufficient. 

Similar results were reported at the Veterans administration’s 
Los Angeles centre in a study of ros patients, all of whom 
were physically disabled, many of whom were chronically ill 
and most of whom had histories of long periods of hospitali- 
zation prior to referral for rehabilitation. For various reasons, 
rehabilitation training was discontinued with 20 of the patients. 
Of the 76 completing their training, 34 were discharged to their 
homes and the remaining 42 were transferred to the centre’s 
domiciliary unit, as they were able to walk and were capable of 
complete self-care. 

Hospitals in both nations continued to report during the year 
that they were unable to expand their rehabilitation services 
because of the lack of trained personnel. Although the number 
of physicians receiving specialized training in physical medi- 
cine and rehabilitation had increased ten times from 1942 to 
1952 in the U.S., the supply still fell far short of meeting the 
needs. The same situation prevailed in Great Britain, and there 
was a corresponding shortage of physical therapists, occupa- 
tional therapists and other members of the rehabilitation team 
in both nations. (See also VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION, OFFICE 
OF.) 


sIBLIOGRAPHY.—Edith Buchwald, Howard A. Rusk, George G. Deaver 
and Donald A. Covalt, Physical Rehabilitation for Daily Living (1952); 
Joan Simeon Clarke, Disabled Citizens (London, 1951): The Disabled in 
a Modern World, Proceedings of the Fifth World Congress of the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of Cripples (1952); Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Report of Task Force on Handicapped (1952). 
(H. A. Rx.) 
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= Early in 1952 an announcement came from th } 
Medicine. Jewish Hospital for Tuberculosis in Brooklyn | 


zid, had remarkably specific effects in controlling tuberculosis§) 
Following its administration persons with tuberculosis experiq 
enced loss of fever, increased appetite and healing of lesions§ 
When the drug was used with streptomycin and with p-amin 
salicylic acid, called PAS, benefits were more rapid. Reports in 

dicated that good results occurred in some cases of dementia} 


praecox, in overcoming depressive states. (See also TUBERCU 


the American Red Cross, the American Medical association, the} 


i! 


American Public Health association and other agencies. In this 
technique the person is placed face down with the hands resting 
on top of each other, the forehead resting on the hands with} 
the face turned slightly to one side. The elbows are extended 
toward the side. The operator kneels on one or both knees inj 
front of the head of the unconscious person. The operator places i 
his hands under the victim’s arms above the elbow and rocks j 
backward drawing the arms upward and toward himself. They} 
are elevated until firm resistance is met, then replaced on the} 
floor. The operator then moves his hands to the back just below} 
the shoulder blades and rocks forward, exerting pressure on the§) 
back. The operator’s thumbs lie close to the spine and the fingers}. 
are separated extending backward and toward the side. The} 
operator’s arms are kept straight during both the lift and the 
pressure phases and the complete cycle is repeated about 10 tol 
12 times a minute. (See also PHysIoLocy.) | 

A substance called hyaluronidase had been known for some} 
time as the “spreading factor’ because of its ability to disperse} 
colloids. When injected under the skin or into the muscles with! 
other drugs this activity hastens absorption. Investigators foul 
that this substance, when it gets into the urine, acts to disperse , 
the colloids and this interferes with the formation of kidney} 
stones. Using the X-ray, doctors found that existing stones did} 
not grow larger and new stones did not form after administra- 
tion of hyaluronidase. Never before had any substance been 
known which could produce this effect. The only help previously} 
had been surgical removal accompanied by the prevention of in-] 
fection. Hyaluronidase was also used to break up scar tissue. 

The search for new antibiotics continued. Perhaps the most} 
significant announcement of 1952 was the development of ery-} 
thromycin, also called ilotycin, an antibiotic capable of inter-} 
fering with the growth of a variety of pathogenic organisms. 
Other new developments involved substances called pleocidin; 
mycobacidin, said to be useful against leprosy and tuberculosis;} 
fumagillin, for use against amoebas; and an improved penicillin} 
called bicillin. Outstanding was the widespread use of antibiotics 
against a variety of diseases and particularly in controlling 
venereal diseases. The United States formerly had more than} 
600,000 new cases of syphilis each year. By 1952 the number} 
was down to about 70,000 new cases annually. (See also VENE- 
REAL DISEASES. ) 

From Egypt came reports of a new treatment in which the} 
patient with vitiligo, a condition in which the skin loses pigment,}) 
takes the seeds of a plant called Ammi maius Linn. When the 
white patches are later exposed to the sun, pigmentation occurs. 
Three active substances had been isolated from the seeds. One, 
called bergapten, was the substance in bergamot oil which was} 
previously used for this purpose. The other substances, called} 
ammoidin and ammidin, were also effective when taken intern- 


ally or painted on the spots, after which the unpigmented area} 
? 


; 
! 


—. 


75 irradiated by the sun or by ultra-violet rays. 
9 Coeliac disease is a condition affecting babies about the age 
af one year; they show a sudden disinclination for food and have 
‘in increased frequency of action of the bowel. The stools are 
wale, bulky and offensive in odour. The child loses weight, has 
(.bdominal distention and wasting of the buttocks and limbs. 
fjuch children are apathetic and morose. Formerly the condition 
| vas thought to be the result of inability of the bowel to handle 
ats, and bananas were used in treatment. New research showed 
that the fat is not absorbed and that a diet free from wheat 
_nd rye results in increased absorption of fat. A high caloric 
) liet can be given with biscuits made from corn flour or soybean 
4.our instead of wheat. B complex vitamins are given simultane- 
yusly to prevent deficiency. Under such treatment improvement 
~)ccurred in almost every case. 
9 Conservative treatment of hypertension or high blood pressure 
“a the past included rest and relaxation, avoidance of physical 
1 nd mental stress, weight reduction and sedatives. Later medical 
Jidditions to this treatment included low salt and salt-free diets, 
“ccompanied by the use of resins which pick up salt from the 
Svowel. A rice diet, for example, is essentially a salt-free diet. 
che most effective drug was the recently introduced hexame- 
bonium bromide or hexamethonium tartrate. Another new drug 
‘yas hydrazino-phthalazine hydrochloride (apresoline). 
4) An important discovery for the possible control of polio- 
iayelitis was the demonstration of the virus in the blood of 
Jiaonkeys. In five out of eight attempts in chimpanzees without 
“ypparent disease, virus was isolated from the blood on the 
‘jourth to the sixth day after the virus was fed to the animals. 
i another experiment 12 out of 23 monkeys inoculated by feed- 
jag the virus became paralyzed and these had the virus in the 
bolood on the seventh day after feeding. If there is a stage in 
iioliomyelitis when the virus is in the blood before the paralysis 
‘egins, the opportunity to destroy the virus before it reaches 
oa he nervous system is much greater. 
| The injection of gamma globulin, in the hope that it would 
eyrevent paralysis in children infected with the poliomyelitis 
@kirus, was tested in children in cities which experienced severe 
9) pidemics. By late 1952 the results had yet to be evaluated. 
ae against poliomyelitis were also prepared by growing the 
‘irus outside the body in tissue cultures and then attenuating it. 
buch vaccines proved effective in building resistance against in- 
‘ection with poliomyelitis virus, but the method was in the earli- 
c| st experimental stages. (See also INFANTILE PARALYSIS.) 
1) Much had been learned about an unsolved condition called 
@diopathic thrombocytopenic purpura, a condition of unknown 
#ause in which purple bruises appear under slight trauma asso- 
stiated with a lowering of the platelets or thrombocytes in the 
*lood. Often there is an associated fragility of the capillary 
‘olood vessels. A recently advanced theory suggested that the 
wody develops a substance which acts against the platelets. 
5When platelets are introduced into the blood of patients with 
this disease their own blood will destroy the new platelets. 
a investigators reported dramatic improvement in some 
vases by giving cortisone or ACTH. 

’ Rene Leriche, a famous French neurosurgeon, treated people 
Bralyzed after brain haemorrhage—apoplexy or a “stroke” —by 
“mproving circulation through the brain, the method involving 
“surgical blocking of the stellate ganglion, a nerve centre which 
‘sontrols dilation and constriction of the blood vessels in the 
jorain. The method was first suggested in 1936 and the 1952 
‘-eport summarized 400 cases. In more than half the cases the 
nethod seemed to help in overcoming confusion, loss of speech, 
joain or loss of motion of the limbs. In some cases blocking of 
-he sympathetic nervous system was said to be more perma- 


aently helpful. 


LIFE-SAVING DEVICE for premature babies introduced at the Doctors hospi- 
tal, Seattle, Wash. Known as an air lock resuscitator, it was used to force 
fluid from the lungs of newborn babies by changing the air pressure in the 
chamber. The infant shown here weighed 1 Ib., 10 oz. 


Radioactive iodine was found of increasing usefulness in con- 
ditions affecting the thyroid gland. The rate at which the 
thyroid takes up the radioactive iodine is an indication of 
its activity. The radioactivity can stop completely the action 
of the cells so that giving of thyroid extract temporarily may 
be necessary. The action was reported effective even in cancer 
of the thyroid and several cases were reported of complete con- 
trol of cancer of the thyroid by taking radioactive iodine in 
water. When rats were treated with excessive doses of radio- 
active iodine, compensatory enlargement of the pituitary gland 
occurred. 

From the universities of Heidelberg and Wurzburg came re- 
ports of a new blood plasma substitute called subsidon. The 
product is prepared by the use of an isotonic and isoionic salt 
solution combined with rutin. The claim was made that rutin 
prevents unduly rapid escape of blood fluid and inhibits reac- 
tions caused by destruction of protein. Experiments indicated 
that such solutions remained in the circulation for 12 hours 
whereas ordinary saline solutions disappeared in from 1 to 2 
hours after haemorrhagic collapse. A U.S. investigator showed 
that the virus of infectious hepatitis in pooled plasma is de- 
stroyed if the material stands at room temperature for 24 hours 
after collection. 

During the year a report from Great Britain described the 
use of a new plastic or acrylic lens to take the place of the 
lens of the eye which had been removed because of cataract. A 
British eye specialist actually transplanted. such an artificial 
lens into the eye after the operation in more than a score of 
cases and reported that in many cases the artificial lens healed 
in successfully. 


BrettocrapuHy.—J. J. Selikoff and E. H. Robitzek, ‘Tuberculosis 
Chemotherapy with Hydrazine Derivatives of Isonicotinic Acid,’ Dis. 
Chest, 21:385—-438 (April 1952); C. M. Anderson, J. M. French, G. H. 
Sammons, A. C. Frazer, J. W. Garrard and J. M. Smellie, “Gastro- 
Intestinal Studies and the Effect of Dietary Wheat Flour,’ Lancet, 1: 
836-842 (April 26, 1952); Harold Ridley, “Intra-Ocular Acrylic Lenses 
After Cataract Extraction,” Lancet, 1:118-121 (Jan. 19, 1952); A. J. 
Butt, E. A. Hauser and J. Seifter, “Effect of Hyaluronidase on Urine 
and its Possible Significance in Renal Lithiasis,” J.A.M.A., 150:1096- 
1098 (Nov. 15, 1952); Archer S. Gordon, Max S. Sadove, Frank Raymon 
and A. C. Ivy, ‘Critical Survey of Manual Artificial Respiration,” 
J.A.M.A., 147:1444-1453 (Dec. 8, 1951); F. R. Heilman, W. E. Herrell, 
W. E. Wellman and J. E. Geraci, “Laboratory and Clinical Observations 
on New Antibiotic, Erythromycin (llotycin),” Proc. Staff Meet., Mayo 
Clin., 27:285 (July 16, 1952); William McD. Hammon, Lewis L. Coriell 
and Joseph Stokes, Jr., “Evaluation of pice Cross Gamma Globulin as a 
Prophylactic Agent for Poliomyelitis: 1. Plan of Controlled Field Tests 
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ARTIFICIAL HEART which served as a total substitute for the left ventricle 
of a human heart during surgery in 1952. Shown here being tested on a dog, 
it was used at Harper hospital, Detroit, Mich., in one of the first known in- 
stances of a patient’s survival through its use 


and Results of t951 Pilot Study in Utah, 2. Conduct and Early Follow- 
up of 1952 Texas and Iowa-Nebraska Studies,’ William McD. Hammon, 
Lewis L. Coriell, Paul F. Wehrle, Christian R. Klimt and Joseph Stokes, 
Jr., “3. Preliminary Report of Results Based on Clinical Diagnosis,” 
J.A.M.A., 150:739-760 (Oct. 25, 1952). (M. Fr.) 

Chiropractic.—Chiropractic is a science based on the prem- 
ise that disease results from lack of normal nerve function. The 
doctor of chiropractic treats, by scientific manipulation and 
specific adjustment, the structures of the body, especially the 
spinal column, to restore normal nerve function, thereby en- 
abling the protective and restorative powers of the body to 
function normally. Physiotherapeutic measures are used as indi- 
cated. Nearly 2,000,000 new patients are treated by about 22,- 
ooo doctors of chiropractic each year. 

The 57th anniversary convention of the National Chiropractic 
association was held in Miami Beach, Fla., June 22 to 27, 1952. 
Highlighting the convention agenda was a series of scientific 
symposia covering important developments in diagnostic pro- 
cedure, adjusting technique, X-ray interpretation, poliomyelitis, 
physiotherapeutic practices, obstetrics and public health prob- 
lems. The American Society of Military Chiropractors held its 
annual meeting in conjunction with the national convention. 
The 1953 convention was to be held in Los Angeles, Calif., 
during July. 

Official publications of the National Chiropractic association 
are Healthways Magazine; the Journal of the National Chiro- 
practic Association; the National News; Chiropractic—A Ca- 
reer. Headquarters are located in the National Building, Webster 
Gitya Tae CES MIER®) 

Osteopathy.—A research program both fundamental and 
clinical in nature, on the further development of the osteopathic 
concept, was under way during 1952 in each of the colleges of 
osteopathic medicine. There were six accredited colleges of oste- 
opathy in the United States which admitted students who had 
60 semester hours of preosteopathic (premedical) credit as a 
minimum. Approximately 12,000 osteopathic physicians had 


* 


been licensed in the United States, of whom 8,660 were mem4 
bers of the American Osteopathic association. In 1952, 394 


osteopathic hospitals were provided by the profession with a 
total bed capacity of 11,188. The president of the association) 
for 1952-53 was Donald V. Hampton of Cleveland, O. The 57t 
annual convention of the organization was to be held in Julyf 
1953 in Chicago, Ill. (R. P. K.) 

Great Britain.—The Medical act, 1950, provided for an “ing, 
tern year” between qualification and registration. After sig) 
months as a house physician and six months as a house surgeon: 
or obstetric house surgeon, certificates of satisfactory servic 
would have to be sent to the appropriate licensing body (uni4, 
versity, Conjoint board, etc.). The intern would then be eligible 
for admission to the full Medical Register. 

Mr. Justice Danckwerts, as an independent adjudicator ap 
pointed by the lord chancellor, resolved on March 25 a dispute 
between the ministry of health and the general practitioners} 
which had bedevilled the national health service since its incep: 
tion in 1948. Both parties had accepted the recommendation 
of the Spens committee on the range of income for general 
practitioners in the national health service. Spens recommenda 
tions were based on the 1939 value of money. What Mr. Justice 
Danckwerts had to determine was the “betterment factor” 
be applied to 1939 values to bring them up to date. After a 
three-day hearing he applied a betterment factor of 85% for) 
1948-49 and of 100% for 1950-51. The 100% factor was also 
accepted by the government for 1951-52. The arrears of pay) 
due to the general practitioners for the four years 1948-52) 
amounted to about £27,000,000, and most of this was actually 
paid by the end of November. The Danckwerts award also laid} 
it down that the central pool from which doctors were paidj 
should be adjusted each year by reference to the number off) 
doctors in the national health service and with an allowance 0 
38.7% for practice expenses—which had an important bearing} 
on income tax liability. 

On proposals of a working party composed of representatives 
of the ministry of health and the British Medical association, 
it was agreed that a doctor working on his own should have a 
maximum list of 3,500 instead of 4,000 patients. Partners were} 
to have a maximum of 4,500 instead of 5,000. The number ofl 
persons on the list of a permanent assistant was to be 2,00B 
instead of 2,400. Where there was a shortage of doctors in 
designated areas, young practitioners who started in practice} 
there would be given an “initial practice allowance” of £600 in} 
the first year, £450 in the second and £200 in the third. 

(See also ALLERGY; BACTERIOLOGY; BrocHEMrsTRY; BiRTH} 
ConTRoL; BLoop, DisEAsEs oF; CANCER; CHEMOTHERAPY;}} 
DENTISTRY; DERMATOLOGY; D1aBETES; EAR, NOSE AND THROAT,} 
DISEASES OF; ENDOCRINOLOGY; EPIDEMICS AND PusLic HEALTHY 
SERVICES; Eye, DISEASES OF THE; GYNAECOLOGY AND OBSTET- 
RICS; HEaRING; Heart anp HEART Diseases; Hospitats; In- 
DUSTRIAL HEALTH; MEDICAL REHABILITATION OF THE Dis-} 
ABLED; NARCOTICS AND NARcoTIC TRAFFIC; NUTRITION, EXPERF} 
MENTAL; PsyCHIATRY; PsycHosomaTic MeEpIcINE; PuBLIC} 
HEALTH ENGINEERING; ReEsprRAToRY DisEases; RHEUMATICH 
DisEASES; STOMACH AND INTESTINES, DISEASES OF; SURGERY; 
TropicaL Diseases; VETERINARY MEDICINE; VITAMINS AND} 
Nutrition ; X-Ray AND RADIOLocy.) (Il, Ba Fea 
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Merchant Marine: see Suippinc, MercHANT Marine. 
Mercury: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


Metallurgy. Research and development in the field of} 

metallurgy were greatly stimulated by the de- 
mands of the defense program. Some of the more striking ad- 
vances in 1952 are described briefly in the following paragraphs. | 
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METAL PRICES AND PRODUCTION—METEOROLOGY 


LOWERING SCRAP METAL into a leaching solution at a pilot plant of the 
Chemical Construction corporation, Linden, N.J. The plant began operation in 
1952, using a new technique for the treatment of ore concentrates by chemical 
methods instead of the usual smelting and refining techniques to produce pure 
metals 


Continuous Casting.—After only a relatively short time in 
the development stage, the continuous casting method was put 
into regular use to cast brass, bronze, steel, copper, aluminum 
and magnesium in rounds, billets, flat bars, slabs and cakes. 
The product was sounder and more uniform than with former 
methods of casting. 

Levitation Melting.—Utilizing the magnetic forces generated 
by high frequency alternating current in two coaxial coils con- 
nected in series opposition, a small mass of metal can be sus- 
pended in space and melted, either in air, a controlled atmos- 
phere or a vacuum, without being brought into contact with a 
crucible or other materials that might cause contamination. 

Magnetic Alloy.—A new magnetic alloy with a higher co- 
ercive force than any other known magnetic material was made 
by hot pressing a mixture of bismuth and manganese powders 
in a strong magnetic field. 

Substitutes.—Hastelloy X, an alloy of iron, nickel (45%), 
chromium (22%) and molybdenum (9%), with 0.15% carbon, 
was being used as a substitute for scarce cobalt in applications 
requiring resistance to corrosion at high temperatures. The 
alloy had good forming characteristics and was available in 
sheet, plate, bars, wire and precision investment castings. 

Vapour Deposition.—After 50 years of relative inactivity, 
the coating of one metal with another by vapour deposition was 
being revived and extended. The earlier use of direct vapori- 
zation and condensation was handicapped by the high tempera- 
ture required to produce a workable vapour pressure with many 
metals. The process was simplified and speeded up by bringing a 
mixture of a volatile metallic compound and a reducing agent 
into contact with a receiving surface which was heated to a tem- 
perature sufficient to cause chemical reaction, thus depositing 
the liberated metal on the surface to any desired thickness. The 
temperature of the receiving surface was a critical factor that 
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was best controlled by induction or resistance heating. 

X-Ray Photography.—A new method of X-ray photography 
took pictures of hot welded sections up to a temperature of 
1,200° F. Records could be made at any stage of the welding 
and any flaws detected could be corrected before completing the 
weld, thus assuring a perfect weld when finished. (G. A. Ro.) 


Metal Prices and Production: see MInerAL AND METAL 
PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


Meteorology The search for hidden phenomena in the at- 
* mosphere that would account for unexplained 
changes in weather and climate and show the way to better 
methods for forecasting these changes has ranged all the way 
from the sun and other possible extraterrestrial sources to ocean 
depths and glacial erosion which might reveal the climatic sig- 
nificance of past ice ages. At Princeton, J. G. Charney, J. von 
Neumann and associates in the Institute for Advanced Study 
made slow but certain progress in representing some of the fea- 
tures of the general circulation of the atmosphere in mathemati- 
cal form for treatment by electronics computer (J. G. Charney, 
“Dynamic Forecasting by Numerical Process,’ Compendium of 
Meteorology, American Meteorological society). At The Univer- 
sity of Chicago a more immediate step to close the gap between 
theory and practice in weather forecasting was taken when a 
forecast research group of the department of meteorology was 
established by H. R. Byers in close working relationship with 
the district forecast staff of the U.S. weather bureau under Gor- 
don Dunn. Among other subjects that made meteorological 
headlines in 1952 were rockets and soundings of the high at- 
mosphere, the jet stream near the tropopause, destructive tor- 
nadoes, their causes and precursors, and the great October 
drought in the United States. 

Meteors, Rockets and the High Atmosphere.—In an arti- 
cle in the January issue of the Bulletin of the American Meteoro- 
logical Society, Fred Whipple published the most recent results 
of studies above 30 km. (approximately 100,000 ft.) made prin- 
cipally by means of rockets and observations of meteor trails. 
New determinations of pressures, densities and temperatures 
were made up to altitudes of 130 km. and in a few cases much 
higher. Above 50 km., mean temperatures were found to be 
much lower than previously computed, the average being 15° to 
20° C. (27° to 36° F.) lower at 100 km. Measurements of winds 
at these altitudes were still too infrequent to yield reliable mean 
values but wind speeds of 200 m.p.h. or more appeared to be 
not uncommon. New data were obtained by rocket for values of 
the solar constant, the ultra-violet and X-ray spectra of the 
sun and ionization and magnetic phenomena. Direct samples of 
the composition of the atmosphere at 200,000 ft. gave a greater 
ratio of helium to nitrogen than previously assumed and also 
smaller changes in the neon and argon ratios to nitrogen. 

These data from the high atmosphere held more than theo- 
retical interest. They had a bearing on the radiation balance and 
perhaps a greater influence on the heat engine that drives the 
general circulation and therefore on cyclones and their resulting 
weather than had so far been discovered. 

That the sun provides the energy to drive the general circu- 
lation of the atmosphere is unquestioned. Several well-known 
physicists had tried to derive predictions of rainfall and tem- 
perature at the earth’s surface from studies of variations in 
solar radiation but the results remained controversial. Meteor- 
ologists usually had looked for the causes of weather changes 
within the atmosphere itself or in the effects of conditions on 
the surface of the earth. More recently H. C. Willett was one 
of a few who re-examined extraterrestrial causes. He suggested 
that corpuscular emissions from the sun as distinguished from 
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radiant energy (waves) may account for an increase in the 
temperature of the high atmosphere at times (Bulletin of the 
American Meteorological Society, vol. 33, no. 6, pp. 255-258). 
The melting of glaciers during the sunspot maxima of 1917 and 
1937 supports this view. It follows that major climatic changes 
associated with ice ages might depend on variations in the total 
energy of all kinds received from the sun. Further research was 
necessary to bring out the facts. 

The Jet Stream.—At altitudes below 50,000 ft. the routine 
radiosonde network gave fairly comprehensive data of pressure, 
temperature, humidity and wind during 1952 over North Amer- 
ica, Europe, Asia and parts of Australia, Africa, South America 
and the North Atlantic and North Pacific. One of the results 
was better delineation of the jet stream. This term came into 
use in meteorology a few years earlier to denote a wind current 
in the upper air of limited width and flowing at speeds greater 
than the general circulation. The jet stream is not constant in 
location, extent or velocity. It usually flows eastward but 
sometimes it flows toward the north and at other times toward 
the south. It is not necessarily a continuous circumpolar stream. 
Usually it is found somewhere between 20,000 and 45,000 ft. 
above the ground over the zone where the north-south tem- 
perature gradient is strongest in the mid-troposphere, that is, 
in middle latitudes where the tropopause has its steepest slope. 
Its width may vary from a few miles to 100 mi. or more, and 
its depth may be only a few hundred feet or several thousand 
feet. Its average speed is probably less than 75 m.p.h. but it 
sometimes exceeds 250 m.p.h. 

On Oct. 17, 1952, the winds at 39,000 ft. above Argentia, 
Newfoundland (47° N., 54° W.), were found to be from the 
west with speeds of about 280 m.p.h. These data by radiosonde 
were consistent with estimates based on the three-dimensional 
synoptic analysis. An unconfirmed observation gave a wind 
speed of about 350 m.p.h. between 35,000 and 40,000 ft. at one 
time during this period and, although not certain, this wind 
speed in the jet stream was considered probable under unusual 
conditions of north-south temperature gradient through the tro- 
popause. The very strong winds aloft over the west Pacific en- 
countered by B-29s during World War II led to discovery of the 
jet stream and in some of those instances wind speeds of about 
300 m.p.h. were indicated. A recent instance in the Pacific was 
reported by an eastbound aeroplane on Novy. 19, 1952, which 
found the eastward component of winds at 20,000 to 27,000 ft. 
to be about 90 m.p.h. for a distance of 4,000 mi. The flight alti- 
tudes were below the usual layer for maximum _ jet-stream 
speeds and the network of radiosonde observations over the Pa- 
cific was too sparse to tell whether the plane was flying close 
to the axis of the stream or was merely within the general 
westerlies during a period when they were unusually strong. 

Soundings through the jet stream were of increasing practical 
importance. Forecasters need the measurements each day for 
use in deriving extended time-period weather forecasts and for 
research in the relationship between the stream and the origin, 
development and movement of at least some of the cyclones and 
anticyclones that bring the daily changes in weather. No less im- 
portant was the need for jet stream soundings for high-level 
aeroplane flight planning. Commercial jet-powered air trans- 
ports were already operating at jet-stream altitudes, and igno- 
rance of its extreme velocities would mean not only uneconomi- 
cal operation but might also lead to disastrous forced landings. 
These flight-planning problems brought sharp comments of dis- 
satisfaction from aviators and led to numerous studies and 
seminars among meteorologists during 1952, notably in England, 
Canada and the United States. The subject was thoroughly aired 
in the July issue of the Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteor- 
ological Society (pp. 426-457). 
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In the southern hemisphere the number of radiosonde sta- 
tions and their geographical distribution were too sparse to com- 
prise even an elementary network, and knowledge of the jet 
stream there was consequently largely theoretical. In a study 
published in the August issue of the Journal of Meteorology 
(American Meteorological society), W. J. Gibbs concluded that 
the jet stream in the southern hemisphere resembles its coun- 
terpart in the northern hemisphere during the respective win- 


ters but probably differs considerably in summer. The huge land | 


masses in the northern hemisphere cause irregularities in the 
north-south temperature gradient and therefore variations in 


the jet stream with longitude which apparently are not found © 
in the southern hemisphere where the continental masses are ~ 
small compared with the oceans. The southern hemisphere may | 


also have a secondary jet stream not usually found in the 
northern hemisphere. In both hemispheres the boundaries of 
the stream are typified by marked wind shear in vertical as well 
as horizontal cross section. 


Wind shear was examined to explain previously unexpected — 


turbulence in clear air at high altitudes. Aircraft flying at high 
levels had occasionally encountered very severe turbulence 


without any of the usual visible evidences of instability such © 


as clouds sometimes give. This refers to instances when the 
turbulence is more severe than that found in convectional cur- 
rents on a hot day or that resulting from waves which form on 
the interface between two different wind currents at successive 
altitudes, either of which may cause “rough” air without neces- 
sarily producing cloudiness. The turbulence attributed to sharp 
wind shear at the boundaries of the jet stream appears to 
place dangerous stresses on aeroplane structures, and although 
too little was known of the subject to justify firm conclu- 
sions, the effects were assumed to be the result of violent 
eddy motion set-up by the wind shear through the stream. 
Here also further research was needed to meet urgent require- 
ments of aeronautics. 

Tornado Research.—A stream of accelerated winds, also 
loosely termed a jet stream, had sometimes been found to be 
associated with an area of maximum potential instability which 
gives rise to the strong convection that produces tornadoes. The 
causative relationships between these phenomena were still not 
clearly understood. 


Table !.—Partial List of Tornadoes Occurring on March 21-22, 1952, 
in Arkansas, Tennessee and Kentucky* 


Path of tornado 


State No. Approx. Width Length No. of persons 

and county reported Date hour (in yards) Injured Dead 
Howard Co., Ark... 2 6 6 6 1 21 3P.M. 100 25,000 9 Zé 
Saline: Co:, Arkiv, «0: + 1 21 4 P.M. 400 15,000 (0) 0 
Pulaski Go:,,Arkacmenieaie) co 1 21 5 P.M. 0 0 0 0 
White:Co., Ark: sss « 1 21 5:30P.M.1,500 70,000 325 50 
Lonoke Co., Ark... 2. 2 2 3 21 SP.M. 200 8,000 AS 11 
Woodruff Co., Ark. . . « 4 21 6P.M. 800 20,000 180 29 
Poinsett Co., Ark.. . 2. 2 « 3 21 7P.M. 800 15,000 89 3 
Mississippi Co., Ark.. . . 2 21 7:30P.M. 500 20,000 57 1 
Dyer'Co., Tenn. © ss 3 6 3 21 8P.M. 1,000 30,000 50 16 
Fayette Co., Tenn. . . . 1 21 10P.M. 400 35,000 42 8 
Gibson Co., Tenn. . . . « 1 21 11 P.M 150 300 2 eA 
Carroll Co., Tenn... < . « 2 21 11 P.M 100 250 8 1 
Chester Co., Tenn. . . 2 e 1 ai 11 P.M. 1,000 75,000 100 2% 
Henderson Co., Tenn. . . . 1 21 °11:30P.M. 250 300 43 10 
LarueiGounKyseccmecucnts 3 1 22 #12P.M 300 5,000 18 0 
Decatur Co., Tenn. . 2. 1 22 1AM 50 = =1,000 10 3 


*Tornadoes struck 28 communities in the lower Mississippi valley during March 21-22, 
1952. In some cases two or more towns were struck by the same tornado. Studies indicate 
that there were at least 15 different tornadoes in this series associated with the frontal 
sien which extended from Oklahoma through Arkansas and along the lower Ohio river 
valley. 

The tornado is the most violent of all storms. North America 
has more tornadoes than any other continent. In the United 
States their number averages more than 140 per year. They 
occur mostly during the spring months and are least frequent 
in December. In most other parts of the world tornadoes occur 
infrequently, usually less than one per year for each 25,000 
sq.mi. of area. 


In March 1952 forecasts of tornadoes were published for the 
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first time as a regular service to the general public. For many 


8} years predictions of destructive local storms sometimes imply- 


ing tornadoes had been published in official forecasts but au- 
thorities had preferred not to forecast tornadoes specifically 


) until their causes were better understood and forecasting meth- 
) ods more certain. During the spring and early summer of 1952 


the new tornado-forecasting service achieved fair success. In 


} one instance at White Deer, Tex., on June 6, the forecasts 
“warned residents to take refuge in storm cellars. Heavy loss of 


life was probably thus averted when the storm struck, com- 


/ pletely demolishing 15 homes and seriously damaging 35 others. 


* Of the several hundred inhabitants only 12 were injured, none 


—_ 
ten 


a seriously. Property damage was almost $1,000,000. 


That the methods for predicting tornadoes and severe local 
squalls were still imperfect was shown by the unexpected oc- 
currence of a storm with winds of 100 m.p.h. or more at Cars- 


well field, Tex., near Fort Worth, on Sept. 1. Many military 


aeroplanes (B-36s) were badly damaged or destroyed and nu- 


(> merous buildings demolished, the losses being estimated at more 


than $25,000,000. A group of experienced military forecasters 
had been giving full attention to safeguarding air force bases by 


'attempting to foresee all severe squalls and tornadoes but the 
‘ official findings of the board which investigated the disaster 


concluded that the place of occurrence of such local storms was 
still largely unpredictable. Nevertheless there was reason to 


» expect better results in short-term warnings from local net- 


works based on radar or eye observations, a system described 
in a following paragraph under Radar Meteorology. 


Table Il.—Frequency of Tornadoes During the 36-Year Period, 1916-52 


Total Total Total Total 

number* dayst number* dayst 
By Months: 
Jan. . 148 69 WRG 6 Cea alc 452 304 
Feb... 177 78 Aug. . ; 302 214 
Mar.. 618 205 Sept... 268 159 
Apr... 863 302 Oct. . 147 69 
May 1,218 433 Nov. 178 79 
June. . 1,006 434 Dec. . 127 60 

) By Statest: 

Alabama. 193 106 Nebraska. aA 204 142 
Arkansas . 326 167 New Jersey... 14 14 
Florida. 170 131 New York. . . . 23 23 
Georgia . 167 87 North Carolina. . 66 54 
Illinois . 169 109 North Dakota . . 59 53 
Indiana. 131 103 Lie o ae A 114 87 
lowa. 503 262 Oklahoma... . 444 205 
i SGRCR.G! oF dao a 727 417 Pennsylvania. . . 85 71 
Kentucky... . 48 35 South Carolina. . 106 84 
Lovisiana. ... 188 130 South Dakota . 115 97 
Maryland. .. .- 48 40 Tennessee. 129 83 
Michigan. . « « 93 64 Texas S004 496 331 
Minnesota. . 122 95 Virginidie. 0. 46 Ys) 
Mississippi. « 212 ios West Virginia . . 10 8 
Missouri 279 171 Wisconsin 128 96 


*These columns show the total number of tornadoes reported during the 36-year period. 

{These columns show the total number of days on which one or more tornadoes were re- 
ported during the 36-year period. 

{Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont and the state of Washington reported 
less than 20 tornadoes during the entire 36-year period. In four mountainous states where 
the population is sparse in some regions, the records of tornadoes appear to be somewhat 
unreliable, and ordinary wind squalls may have been mistaken for tornadoes in some cases. 
The reports may therefore be somewhat too high. These states are Colorado, which reported 
54 tornadoes during the 36-year period; Montana, 50; New Mexico, 37; and Wyoming, 
o/7. 


A research group at the Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore, 
Md., worked with the weather bureau in investigating the pos- 
sibility that a phenomenon called the hydraulic pressure jump 
might indicate a source of the instability in the air that leads 
to formation of tornadoes. Under certain conditions an acceler- 
ating cold front aloft, or an orographic barrier, may produce 
a wave on a surface of temperature inversion. If the tem- 
peratures and humidities of the overlying air layers are close 
to certain critical values, the wave may lift superimposed air 
layers sufficiently to produce the required instability for for- 
mation of tornadoes. This hypothesis was tested not only in 
the laboratory by use of water analogy but also under natural 
conditions by studies of barograph records during passage of 
squall lines across a relatively dense network of field observing 
stations. In several instances where tornadoes occurred the 
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ABOARD one of the U.S.A.F. weather planes crossing the North pole regularly 
from Alaska in 1952 to gather data for transmission to the U.S. and elsewhere. 
The dropsonde unit shown being placed in a chute contained a radio transmitter 
which sent back data on temperature, humidity and atmospheric pressure 


conditions appeared to confirm the hypothesis. 

Radar Meteorology.—Another approach to specific warn- 
ings of destructive local storms was the radar weather network. 
For detecting storms characterized by heavy precipitation, as 
most violent thunderstorms and tornadoes are, radar has the 
distinct advantages of extending the range of the weather ob- 
server’s eye to distances many times the normal visual range and 
penetrating intervening cloud formations which completely ob- 
scure the storms from normal vision. The great practical advan- 
tage of radar for this purpose is quickly seen by a glance at the 
problems of maintaining a field network of observing stations 
sufficiently close together to be sure that all violent local storms 
are promptly detected and reported. These storms can seldom 
be seen at distances greater than five miles, often much less if 
clouds obscure the sky. Meteorological services usually have 
their network stations spaced at intervals of 50 mi. or more. 
Closer spacing becomes too costly to maintain universally. 
Thus the weather observers in a normal network can keep 
under observation less than 1/25th of the area in which local 
storms may develop. Under most circumstances modern radar 
equipment can “see” heavy rain or snow at distances up to 50 
or 75 mi., in some cases much farther. With radar stations at 
intervals of 100 mi. it would be possible to detect most severe 
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local storms as soon as they form. Populous communities in 
their paths could be warned of their approach sometimes an 
hour or more in advance, at other times perhaps only a few 
minutes, but long enough for the people to seek protection 
from the violent winds. With this service in view the U.S. 
weather bureau during 1952 added to its previously established 
small network of radar stations, which at the close of the year 
numbered eight. The bureau also utilized radar weather obser- 
vations from certain military and private radar installations, 
the total number being about 15. Canada and the British Isles 
also led in development of radar meteorology. 

Other uses were foreseen. In a research paper in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Royal Meteorological Society for July (pp. 
372-376), H. Wexler published some of the results of his 
studies at the University of London under a Fulbright fellow- 
ship for investigation of radar meteorology. He found that the 
so-called upper band sometimes seen by radar may be ex- 
plained as a reflection from a high collection or layer of graupel 
preceding depletion of the liquid water content of the cloud 
below a certain critical value. The bright band which is seen 
more frequently than the upper band had already been ex- 
plained as a result of reflections from a layer of melting snow 
with snow above and rain below. In addition to its value as a 
research tool in studying the natural processes of rain and 
snow formation in the atmosphere, radar had been shown to be 
superior to the conventional rain gauge for measurement of pre- 
cipitation over any given area within radar range. The rain 
gauge can provide only spot sampling which is often not repre- 
sentative for the area as a whole. The radar gives an integrated 
picture that is advantageous in correlation studies in agricul- 
ture and other fields. 

The third annual Radar Weather conference was held at Mc- 


» Gill university in Montreal, Que., on Sept. 15-17 to review re- 


cent advances in this branch of the science and to encourage co- 
ordination of knowledge and plans for further development. 
Radar offered some hope for solution of some of the most diffi- 
cult practical problems in obtaining comprehensive sampling of 
certain important elements in synoptic meteorology. 

Artificial Cloud Nucleation (Rain Making).—Any subject 
with the economic and social implications that are suggested by 
the possibilities of artificial methods of increasing rainfall is 
bound to stimulate experimentation, and 1952 saw many re- 
search studies aimed at developing methods of increasing the 
amount of rain or snow in semiarid regions and many field trials 
by commercial exploiters. Among the noteworthy experiments 
were those by E. G. Bowen in Australia, who introduced the use 
of water drops injected into the bases of shower-type clouds 
with strong updrafts. Success in starting rain from a cloud that 
had not reached the point of precipitation was reported in a 
few cases. Other studies investigated the role of large salt 
nucleuses over the oceans carried into the atmosphere after 
evaporation of sea spray, and the relationship of these nu- 
cleuses to cloud and shower formation. Except for a few con- 
tributions from studies like these there was relatively little 
added to fundamental knowledge of rain making during the year. 
Commercial rain makers seemed to have expanded their opera- 
tions somewhat in Europe and Central America but in the U.S. 
fewer farmers contracted for rain making than in 1951. Many 
had been disappointed with results but hundreds still believed 
they had received more rain than normal as the result of arti- 
ficial seeding of clouds. In several countries the governments 
were supporting research to determine the facts. Many popular 
articles on rain making were published. Among those note- 
worthy were two in the July issue of Weather (Royal Meteoro- 
logical society, pp. 199-210). 

Glaciers and Climatology.—For many years geologists and 
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meteorologists had studied the slow changes in glaciers and 
searched the evidence hidden in deposits and terrain left during 
past glacial epochs for knowledge of climatic cycles. The span 
of recorded temperatures based on thermometer readings is ]) 
much too short to shed light on whatever fundamental changes ~ / 
took place to cause the ice ages. The subject is important both 
for its bearing on future civilizations and for its significance | 
in studies of sunspot cycles and other phenomena that may |, 
hold the key to understanding of certain factors in the circu- | 
lation of the atmosphere. Glaciers in Alaska and Greenland 


which had been undergoing ablation during recent years were | 


observed to have receded still farther in 1952. The results of 
studies in Glacier National park, Mont., and in equatorial © 
east Africa gave more indication that some systematic and 
far-reaching trend in climate may have set in. Its future signifi- 
cance was only conjectural but it was likely to be a fertile 
subject for investigation by scientists who look upon clima- 
tology as a dynamic field rather than a collection of static, 
statistical data. 

One of the aids to research in climatology in the U.S., estab- — 


lished during 1952, was the weather records centre at Ashe- | 


ville, N.C. This centre was organized by transferring the fa- © 
cilities of the former machine tabulation unit for weather rec- 
ords processing from New Orleans, La., to Asheville and com- — 
bining with these several of the former regional weather records || 
centres of the weather bureau. 

In different conferences in Europe and North America atten- 
tion was focused on climatology and its applications in the — 


effort to encourage better use of climatological records which | 


contain knowledge of much value in agriculture, business, engi- | 
neering and industry, especially in architecture and building — 
construction. Microclimatology, which had proven its worth in 
agriculture since 1942, was a subject of special attention in 
military science and air pollution studies during the year. 

World Meteorology and the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization.—It is a primary objective of the World Meteoro- 
logical organization to promote high standards of weather ob-- 
serving and reporting everywhere and to organize efficient ex- 
change of weather information among all countries. The W.M.O. 
is one of the specialized agencies of the United Nations. Dur- 
ing 1952 several of its constituent bodies held sessions as fol- 
lows: Regional Association for Europe, Zurich, Switz., May 26— 
June 7; Commission for Maritime Meteorology, London, Eng., 
July 14-29; Working Group on Clouds and Hydrometeors, 
Paris, Fr., July 24-Aug. 6; Executive committee, Geneva, 
Switz., Sept. 9-30. 

Some Weather Anomalies in 1952.—In many parts of 
western Europe and the British Isles snow fell more frequently 
and accumulated to greater depths on the ground during Janu- 
ary and February than for many years. In a few places in cen- 
tral Europe snowfall was the heaviest in 100 years, principally 
in Austria where the government mobilized manpower to clear , 
the snow from roads to isolated communities after temporary 
relief from food shortages had been provided by air transporta- 
tion. Scotland and Denmark also experienced unusual instances 
of snow-blocked roads. Temperatures in generai in western Eu- 
rope during these winter months were near normal or slightly 
below. 

In North America by contrast the winter weather during the 
first two months of the year was milder than usual with less 
precipitation and with temperatures well above normal east of 
the Rockies. During January Texas averaged 8° to 10° F. above 
normal and during February large sections of Iowa, Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Manitoba and Saskatchewan averaged 10° to 12° 
above normal, an unusual abnormality for the month. For the 
three winter months, December—February, as a whole the tem- 


Table Ill._—Some Rainfall Anomalies, 1952—the October Drought 
October Aug.]-Oct.31 October Aug.1-Oct.31 


Per Per Per Per 
i cent cent cent cent 
ett State Total* normal Total* normal State Total* normal Total* normal 
pla... . - ~ 1.2 AG S085 6.99 | Mozstenciie es J0'5 18 Ta 66 
7 0 0 3.2, 75) Neb. see OSI 7 Cy 7673 
ie « « « O08 24 6.3 62 N. Mex.. 4 ce) 0 3.3 61 
Biss 5 8 eC) 9 0.4 25 N. Dak & LOR! 10 3.0 65 
-jolo.. . . . 0.1 5 San 7 Ou cOKianwn cmon lOcl 4 OOO 
co. (Sea ey: 44 10.88 91° Ore. Accu’ OS 22 Uk SA 
Sees. ee (07 27 D7) 9° eS Dake r: 2 6) 01 3 23 AS 
Cod Sa Fa 39 7.6, “81 ‘Tenn « Poy WKS} 47 8.4 84 
edie. « « «(0:1 1 SYA SY USF eais 6 pe WHI 1 2:7. 34 
yon, .... O01 1 AiO AO” Utah). 2c) 0 (0) 1,6: | 47, 
I | 1 AD Al Wash © oc, (OS) 33 ey 7165 
Muliss. » . . . O.2 9 pyh GY AES a ta, (Oh? 7 Bivey Bi 


9 *Rainfall amounts are given in inches. 


jiperatures in the United States ranged from 6° below normal in 
i¢ Montana to 6° above normal in parts of Texas, Alabama, North 
‘varolina, Maryland and Delaware. About 95% of the country 
) jast of the Rockies experienced temperatures above normal for 
* he season. Winter precipitation was fairly close to normal in 
) he United States except in the southern plains states where 
ynly 25% to 50% of the usual amounts of rain or snow were 
‘eceived. In Argentina and Australia the prolonged record-break- 
H ng droughts which had characterized the weather of late 1951 
)|nd early 1952 were relieved to some extent by rains in March 
_|nd April but water shortages continued to be very acute in 
winany localities, particularly in northern Australia. 

( During May the weather in the British Isles was exceptionally 
wivarm, and in the U.S. also it was warmer than normal except in 
Mihe northeastern section, the greatest departures being 6° above 
@aormal in Arizona and 4° below normal in Vermont. Moderate 
oileficiencies in rainfall set the stage for the severe drought of 
* he summer in large areas of southern and eastern U.S., which 
“:ulminated in October with acute shortages in the water supply. 
4A striking example of the balance in average monthly tempera- 
eo.ures that frequently shows up in the contrasting abnormalities 
yeast and west of the Rockies was seen in the summaries for 
aiJune and October 1952. In June the temperatures east of the 
fjRockies were higher than normal, the greatest departure being 
-'to° in Kansas, while the weather was cooler than usual in the 
aistates west of the Rockies, the greatest departure being 6° be- 
/jow normal in central California. During October the conditions 
aiwere reversed, with the western third of the U.S. warmer than 
slasual and the eastern remainder up to 6° cooler than normal. 
Precipitation during both months was much below normal in 


‘most states, some localities having been completely without 
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*These temperatures are the highest 
records. 
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Table 1V.—Some All-Time Temperature Anomalies in Selected Cities in the USES 


and lowest ever recorded at the places named during more than 50 years of weather bureau 
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rain in either month. 

The Great October Drought in the U.S.—An analysis of 
the conditions in the atmosphere that cause prolonged dry 
weather with its devastating effects on agriculture and even on 
the supply of potable water for cities and towns is important 
not only as a scientific study but also for its very practical bear- 
ing on schemes for drought relief by artificial means. The seed- 
ing of clouds with dry ice, silver iodide or water droplets in 
order to cause coalescence of cloud droplets and precipitation 
of rain or snow cannot be effective unless there is sufficient mois- 
ture in the air to permit condensation. The vast air masses that 
enter into a widespread drought are so extensive that artificial 
measures are inevitably puny by comparison. The three-dimen- 
sional synoptic conditions that led up to and prolonged the 
October drought of 1952 were no exception in this respect. 

The basic cause of the drought was the absence of the usual 
supply of warm, moist air from the Gulf of Mexico which pro- 
vides the water for most of the summer rainfall in eastern and 
central U.S. The analysis of upper air conditions reveals the 
main features. At the 7oo-mb. (about 10,000 ft.) level the 
Pacific anticyclone was unusually well developed and the west- 
ern extension of the Atlantic anticyclone was intensified over 
Georgia. The normal low-pressure trough which on the sea level 
map for June and July was situated in the Great Plains states 
was displaced westward to the Pacific coast at the 700-mb. level. 
As a result the region east of the Rockies experienced a long 
period of southwesterly winds which brought warm, dry air 
from Mexico and the southwestern U.S. with an anticyclonic 
pattern which resulted in subsidence of the air and further re- 
duction in relative humidity. This pattern was separated from 
a cyclonic circulation over southern Canada at the 700-mb. level 
by a wide band of abnormally well-developed westerly winds. 
This synoptic situation meant that cool air masses from Canada 
did not move southward across the U.S. as frequently as usual 
during the summer, and thus another element for formation of 
showers was missing. 

In terms of the surface weather map these abnormalities in 
the circulation patterns aloft were characterized by the rela- 
tive infrequence of cyclones over the U.S., although there was a 
more or less normal succession of small anticyclones (highs) 
along the Canadian-U.S. border. Over Canada, on the other 
hand, cyclones passed frequently while anticyclones were rather 
infrequent. These general char- 
acteristics continued with occa- 
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caused dry air from Canada to move rapidly into central and 
southeastern U.S. and effectively shut out the warm moist air 
from the Gulf which in combination with cooler air masses from 
the north would have produced rain. As in June and July there 
was an unusually well-developed zone of strong westerlies which 
also contributed to the blocking effect upon the normal mois- 
ture-laden winds from the Gulf and Caribbean. Only in Florida, 
which was east of the trough, did the southerly winds penetrate 
and there the rainfall was twice the normal amount, in some 
localities even more. 

As in the early summer, the surface weather map during Octo- 
ber showed more cyclones and fewer anticyclones than usual in 
Canada while in the U.S. the abnormalities were the opposite. 
The principal jet stream aloft was usually found near the Ca- 
nadian-U.S. border, with cyclones moving eastward near the 
northern limits of the stream and anticyclones moving south- 
eastward somewhere south of the southern limits of the stream. 
These features were clearly revealed in the 7o0-mb. and 5c0- 
mb. upper-level charts. 

The severity of the drought was shown by some of the record- 
breaking statistics. The average rainfall for the entire U-S. 
during October was only 27% of normal, less than 0.6 in. It 
was the lowest ever recorded for the country as a whole since 
records began about 1885. In many of the central plains and 
southern states precipitation was only 10% of normal, or less, 
many localities having been without rain for weeks. Salt Lake 
City, Utah, experienced a 62-day period without rain and for 
the first time in 80 years had no rain during the month of Octo- 
ber. St. Paul, Minn., had only 0.01 in., the driest October in 
100 years. Some parts of Louisiana and Mississippi had 45 con- 
secutive days without rain, and at Fort Worth and other places 
in Texas, the 15-week period ending Nov. 1 had less than 1 in. of 
rain, a deficiency of 7 in. or more for most of these localities. 

In addition to widespread damage to agriculture, the water 
shortage caused reservoirs and wells to go dry and created a 
very critical fire hazard in villages and forests. Several national 
parks were closed to the public, but despite these precautions 
fires started in many states and many thousands of acres of 
timber were destroyed. Smoke combined with light fog in south- 
ern Louisiana lowered visibility so much as to interrupt road 
traffic. The dry period ended in most parts of the country dur- 
ing November when circulation patterns returned to normal and 
general rainfall resulted in amounts ranging from two to five 
inches or more for most regions. 

Abnormal weather of different kinds was reported in western 
Europe during the last two months of the year. Unusually fierce 
gales in November and December delayed transatlantic shipping 
and caused damage in coastal cities. A severe storm on Dec. 
16-18 pounded the North sea coasts and the Baltic and caused 
precipitation which left a blanket of early snow in northern 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, the Low Countries and Scan- 
dinavia. 

During Dec. 5—7 London had a dense and persistent fog which 
was reported as the worst in a century. It paralyzed traffic on 
the ground and in the air. A second period of unusually dense 
fog even for London occurred during the fourth week of De- 
cember, adding to the handicaps of holiday travellers. (See also 
Disasters; FLoops AND FLoop CONTROL.) (F. W. Rr.) 


Methodist Church From April 23 to May 7, 1952, the 

* quadrennial general conference, the 
supreme law- and policy-making body of the Methodist Church, 
major body of American Methodism, met in San Francisco, 
Calif. This was followed in June and July by quadrennial con- 
ferences of the six jurisdictions. These had the duty of electing, 
assigning and retiring bishops in the U.S. Six overseas central 
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conferences, with scheduled meetings in late 1952 and 1953, had 
similar responsibility for mission lands. a} 

The general conference was composed of 746 delegates, half 
ministers, half laymen. Because of political conditions in their } 
homelands, 26 were unable to attend. Delegates represented 99 §) 
annual conferences in the U.S. and 44 overseas. There were 66}! 
delegates from 25 countries outside the U.S., representing more §) 
than 1,000,000 members in mission lands (735,988 full mem-}) 
bers; 301,214 preparatory members). | 

Bishops (35 in the United States, 16 overseas, 19 retired) } 
were represented in an initial episcopal message, then presided }} 
in turn but without voice or vote. a} 

The 1952 general conference: 


Adopted a simple pattern for local church organization: four commis | 
sions, auxiliary to the official board, on evangelism, education, missions }) 
and finance. 

Authorized an interdenominational fund to be raised by apportionments 
to local churches to provide $200,000 per year for the National Council |) 
of Churches and $85,000 for the World Council of Churches. 

Authorized a Crusade for World Order to start in 1953. 

Declared 1953 a year of evangelism, in co-operation with Methodist |) 
bodies of the world, coinciding with the 250th anniversary of the birth }/ 
of Methodism’s founder, John Wesley. | 

Activated a Radio and Film commission, with an annual appropriation 
of $165,000. Its first major project would be a biographical film on 
Wesley to be produced in England. 

Adopted an annual budget of $9,660,000 for World Service benevolences. 
This would not include $7,000,000 per year raised by the Woman’s } 
Society of Christian Service nor $4,000,000 given for special missionary 
projects. 

Indicated interest in ministerial education by appropriating $850,000 
a year to strengthen the church’s ten graduate schools of theology; 
authorized special askings of $5,500,000 from church members in support 
of 125 church-related institutions of higher learning and Wesley founda- 
tions at state and private universities. 

Extended the right to administer the sacrament to unordained pastors 
who qualify annually by passing study courses leading to ordination. 

Established the right of Negro churches to transfer to white jurisdic- 
tions if all parties involved approved. 

Requested the 45-year-old Methodist Federation for Social Action (un- } 
official) to remove the word “Methodist” from its name and to vacate | 
its quarters in the Methodist building in New York city. These factors 
had caused the public to confuse the federation’s statements with official 
Methodist pronouncements. 

Modified the Survey commission report, which had recommended 
sweeping changes in organizational structure, as follows: (1) Reduced 
membership on general boards and agencies from 718 to 615. (2) Set up 
a Co-ordinating council to review possible claims of overlapping of 
agencies. (3) Created the Board of Social and Economic Relations. (4) 
Created the Commission on Promotion and Cultivation te correlate pro-- 
duction and distribution of promotional and resource literature, and au- 
thorized to merge much of this material into a monthly program journal 
for church workers. (5) Created interboard commissions on the local 
church, on Christian social relations and on cultivation, promotion and 
publication. 


The Methodist Publishing House in September reported its 
best year with gross sales of $15,548,000. 
Ministerial recruitment showed an upturn, The number re- 
ceived on trial in 1951 was 1,110, compared with 546 in 1947. 
The Methodist Church in Great Britain, meeting for its an-— 
nual conference in mid-July in Preston, Eng., under the presi- 
dency of Rev. Colin A. Roberts, elected Rev. Donald O. Soper 
president-designate for 1953-54. A London office of the World 
Methodist council was ordered with Rev. E. Benson Perkins in- 
charge. Rev. Walter J. Noble was made president of the British | 
section of the council, succeeding Rey. Dr. Wilbert F. Howard, 
deceased. Sunday school enrolment (805,659) showed a gain. 
Church membership figures (741,596), announced earlier in | 
the year, decreased slightly, the first decline since 1947. | 
Latest figures available in 1952 for the seven largest branches | 
of U.S. Methodism showed a total of 11,348,174 members in 
53,648 churches. (See also CHuRcH MemBeRsHIP.) (R.Sy.) _ 
Mexico A federal republic of Middle America lying between | 
» the United States on the north and Guatemala and 
British Honduras on the south, Mexico has an area of 760,373 | 
sq.mi.; population (July 31, rgsr): 25,715,350. Capital: Mexico | 
City. Chief cities (July 31, 1951): Federal District, including | 
Mexico City (3,049,367); Guadalajara (379,401); Monterrey 
(330,012); Puebla (210,533); Mérida (159,405); Torreon 
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» (128,557); San Luis Potosi (126,601) ; Leon (122,680); Cuidad 
} Juarez (121,912); Veracruz (113,803); Tampico (97,673); 
j Aguascalientes (93,432); Chihuahua (86,796); Saltillo (69,- 
874); Mexicali (64,701); Morelia (60,650); Pachuca (58,698); 
Culiacan (49,801); Matamoros (43,830). Language: Spanish, 
(with an estimated 6.29% (1940) speaking Indian tongues only. 
) Religion: predominantly Roman Catholic. President to Dec. 1, 
#1952, Miguel Aleman; thereafter, Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. 

+ History.—Continued industrial advances, exceptional popu- 
lation growth, and the election of a new president were the out- 
jstanding items in Mexico’s chronology for 1952. 

1) In the July 6 elections, Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, candidate of 
‘the Party of Revolutionary Institutions, or P.R.L., official gov- 
tiernment party which had controlled Mexico politically for 23 
myears, was named president by an overwhelming majority. An 
jestimated 5,000,000 voters went to the polls, establishing a new 
erecord in Mexican election history. The event was peaceful and 
isrelatively unmarred by violence. Ruiz Cortines was the second 
civilian president elected in 4o years, retiring Pres. Miguel 
+ Aleman having been the first. 

() Despite spirited efforts by left-wing forces, Vicente Lombardo 
» Toledano, Popular party candidate and prominent Communist 
sympathizer, received but fractional support in the contest. The 
‘Ostrongest opposition to the P.R.I. candidate was offered by Gen. 
© Miguel Henriquez Guzman, candidate and founder of the Fed- 
dreration of Peoples party. 

“| President Aleman broke precedent by refusing to instruct 
P.R.I. party dependents as to whom they should favour for 
s(congressional nomination. Ruiz Cortines, in a pre-election state- 
‘ment, stirred considerable discussion and some opposition by 
Dpledging to give Mexican women the vote if he were elected. 
‘) Census tabulations released during 1952 showed a marked 
trend toward urbanization throughout the nation, with the great- 
est growth evidenced in states bordering the U.S.-Mexican 
oifrontier. 

# An uprising in Oaxaca (city) against a new state tax law 
‘left two dead and a score wounded in a week end of disturb- 
sjances in March. A virtual state of siege existed as angry citi- 
4izens attempted to bring about the dismissal or resignation of 
viGov. Manuel Mayoral Heredia. Later, the federal government 
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appointed Gen. Manuel Cabrera Carrasquedo to replace Gov- 
ernor Heredia. 

Early in the year, Pres. Miguel Aleman ordered prices frozen 
on food, clothing, construction materials, automobiles and other 
items to halt inflation. With six months of his term remaining, 
Aleman reported that Mexico had invested 7,000,000,000 pesos 
in public works during his administration. 

Heavy August rains, worst in 17 years, together with popula- 
tion increases, put unprecedented burdens on Mexico City’s 
drainage system. Standing water resulted, causing millions of 
pesos in damages to downtown and residential structures. The 
city continued to sink more than a foot a year, creating serious 
problems in sewage and water distribution. It had sunk one 
foot and eight inches in 1951, according to Adolfo Orive Alba, 
head of the nation’s irrigation department, who gave as the 
cause the rapid drying out of spongy volcanic subsoil under- 
lying the capital. 

Discussions regarding the “wetback” labour problem con- 
tinued between the United States and Mexico, as did discussions 
of provisions of contracts between the two nations governing 
the importation of “bracero” farm workers from Mexico. By 


. midyear, an air-lift service instituted by U.S. immigration and 


naturalization service officials was returning an estimated 1,700 
“wetbacks” to Mexico each month. Immigration officials said 
that an estimated 1,000,000 border-jumpers were entering the 
southwestern states illegally each year, and asserted that the 
move was necessary to protect the legal importation of tem- 
porary Mexican labour under international agreement. The 
Mexican-U.S. accord on “bracero” labour was renewed for 18 
months in June. 

Progress in public health was highlighted by advances in polio 
research; by the announcement of a new and simple test for 
undulant fever; and by a report that smallpox had virtually 
ceased to be an epidemic disease in Mexico. Only 25 cases of 
smallpox were reported in the country in 1951, compared with 
as many as 1,000 annually as recently as 1949. 

Paricutin, the young volcano which broke through a corn- 
field 200 mi. west of Mexico City in Feb. 1943, died a natural 


ADOLFO RUIZ CORTINES (left) leaving the Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico 
City after his inauguration as president of Mexico on Dec. 1, 1952. With him 
was the outgoing president, Miguel Aleman 
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death in 1952, according to geologists. 

Workers excavating for a water system in a Mexico City resi- 
dential area uncovered remains of a Teotihuacan Indian culture, 
including a small shrine and several buildings. The culture un- 
covered was regarded as entirely separate from that of the 
ancient Toltec temples and pyramids north of Mexico City at 
San Juan Teotihuacan. (See also INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RE- 


CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT.) (Cs Eee) 

Education.— Education is free, compulsory and secular. In June 1950 an 
estimated 3,986,428 students were enrolled in 29,036 schools and taught 
by 90,212 teachers and professors. There were 3,096,537 illiterates as of 
Sept. 1950 (Mexican government estimate). 

Defense.—As of Jan. 1, 1952, there were 59,280 men in the air and 
ground forces, 3,280 of whom were assigned to the air force. As of the 
same date, the air force had an estimated 163 planes. On Jan. 1, 1952, the 
ministry of marine was operating 3 gunboats, 4 frigates, 1 armed trans- 
port and 30 coast guard vessels. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso of 100 centavos, stabilized in 
June 1949 at 11.56 cents U.S. currency or 8.65 pesos to the dollar. The 
federal budget for 1952 totalled $462,336,000, of which $113,377,000 was 
allocated for the public debt, $80,531,000 for communications, $49,454,- 
ooo for education, $48,438,000 for hydraulic resources and $38,002,000 
for defense. Provisional federal tax receipts for 1951 totalled $503,838,- 
100. On Dec. 31, 1951, the funded internal debt totalled $340,462,400 
and the external debt, including the railway debt, $138,994,200. Estimated 
national income for 1951 was $4,855,500,000. On May 31, 1952, the 
Bank of Mexico had gold and foreign exchange holdings totalling $187,- 
000,000. Notes in circulation on July 31, 1952, totalled $349,490,700. 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1951 totalled 5,446,912,749 
pesos (January—June 1952: 2,462,131,751 pesos); imports were 6,773,- 
170,062 pesos (January—June 1952: 3,362,231,182 pesos). Leading ex- 
ports in 1951 were cotton (20%), lead (10%), coffee (7%), zinc (6%) 
and petroleum products (5%). Leading imports included vehicles (10%), 
industrial machinery and apparatus (9%), chemicals (7%), agricultural 
machinery (4%) and wheat (4%). Principal customers were the U-S. 
(70%), France (4%), the United Kingdom (3%), Germany (3%) 
and Belgium (2%); principal suppliers, the U.S. (81%), the United 
Kingdom (2%), Germany (2%), France (2%) and Canada (2%). 

As of Oct. 1951 there were 14,032 mi. of passable roads, 9,261 mi. of 
which were paved. Motor vehicles in Dec. 1950 included 173,080 auto- 
mobiles, 18,466 buses and 111,252 trucks. In 1950 all air lines operating 
in Mexico flew a total of 26,041,104 mi. and carried 1,032,413 passengers. 
According to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the merchant marine had 
61 vessels (100 tons and more) aggregating 167,835 gross tons on June 
30, 1951. On Nov. 30, 1951, there were 276,000 telephones. In Dec. 1951 
there were 230 standard radio broadcasting stations and in Sept. 1952, 
4 television stations. 

Agriculture—Agricultural production estimates in 1951-52 (in metric 
tons) included maize 3,400,000; wheat 370,000; rice 150,000; oranges 
365,000; sugar 757,000; potatoes 122,000; cotton (lint) 282,000; hene- 
quen 77,000; cottonseed 425,000; beans 190,000; (1950-51) coffee 64,- 
000; tobacco 35,000; barley 162,000; linseed 53,000; sesame 90,000. 

Livestock estimates (1950) showed 13,628,288 cattle, 4,703,809 sheep, 
6,893,305 goats, 5,474,747 hogs, 2,937.719 horses, 1,021,446 mules and 
2,543,186 donkeys. 

Manufacturing.—The total value of industrial production in 1951 was 
5,057.274,000 pesos. Leading industries included cotton thread and cloth 
985,823,000 pesos, beer 551,346,000 pesos, iron and steel 536,588,000 
pesos and rubber goods 467,008,000 pesos. Tourism produced about $271,- 
600,000 income from 395,600 U.S. tourists. 

Mineral Production.—Production in 1951 (excluding petroleum) totalled 
870,314 metric tons valued at $280,303,140. Most important were lead 
225,468 metric tons; zinc 180,064 tons; silver 43,796,723 0z.; copper 
67,351 tons; gold 393,420 oz.; antimony 6,825 tons; cadmium 894 tons: 
iron ore 312,580 tons; manganese 28,524 tons. In 1951, 77,238,248 bbl. 
of crude petroleum and 1,471,300 bbl. of natural gasoline were produced. 

(J. W. Mw.) 


Michi an One of the north central group of states of the 
g » United States, Michigan was the 26th state ad- 
mitted to the union; it is popularly known as the “Wolverine 
state.” Land area: 58,216 sq.mi. (excluding 39,960 sq.mi. of 
Great Lakes water surface); pop. (1950 census): 6,371,766, a 
gain of 21.2% since 1940. Estimated population, Jan. 1, 1953: 
6,650,000. Of the state’s population in 1950, 70.7% was urban 
and 29.3% rural (compared with a 65.7 to 34.3 ratio in 1940). 
Whites composed 92.9% of the population, nonwhites 7.1% 
(compared with a 95.9 to 4.1 ratio in 1940). Capital: Lansing 
(pop. 92,129). Larger cities were (1950 census): Detroit 
(1,849,568); Grand Rapids (176,515); Flint (163,143); Dear- 
born (94,994); Saginaw (92,918). 

History.—In 1952 Democratic Gov. G. Mennen Williams be- 
gan his fourth year in office with an announcement that his spe- 
cific goals were new taxes to solve the state’s financial plight, 
higher unemployment compensation benefits to alleviate hard- 
ships arising from the increasing number of jobless workers and 
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to maintain purchasing power in industrial communities, speed} 
ing up of the state’s “good roads” program, reorganization of! 
the state government, disability insurance for persons unable | 
work because of illness, strengthening of Michigan’s education l} 
system particularly in the field of higher education, an exten-}/ 
sive construction program for mental hospitals and improved} 
tuberculosis control, provision for 200 more state troopers andj} 
an effective civil defense program. At the hands of a predomi-} 
nantly Republican legislature, the governor’s program did not} 
meet with much success during a 13-week session beginning on! | 
Jan. 9. Of more than 800 bills introduced less than one-fourth | 
were passed; and in only two areas, control of sex deviates and} 
warfare against communism, did the legislature get into really | 
new fields. Workmen’s compensation benefits were lifted $4 perf) 
week, and the limit of unemployment compensation was in-}) 
creased from 20 to 26 weeks. : 

A Straits Bridge authority was empowered to issue bonds and} 
to construct a $100,000,000 bridge over the Straits of Mackinac, 
providing no state government money was used. A $330,4 29,503 
general fund budget was adopted. é 

In April a riot in the Southern Michigan State prison near 
Jackson, the world’s largest prison, resulted in property damage § 
of from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000. 


Education.— In 1950-51 elementary school enrolment was 696,289, with fj 
23,659 teachers; secondary school enrolment 372,582, with 15,029 teach- })| 
ers. There were 4,841 school districts. Institutions of collegiate rank } 
numbered 40, with a combined enrolment of 76,858 as of the fall of ro51. 
Lee M. Thurston was superintendent of public instruction in 1952. , 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Progroms.— } 
The department of social welfare reported that during the fiscal year 
July 1951—June 1952 the monthly average assistance loads and the total 
expenditures for assistance were: 


Monthly average Annual 

Program case load total payments 
Old-age assistance (persons). . » + «+ + se « « 93,887 $54,124,447.10 | 
Aid to dependent children (families). . . . 6 6 « 24,878 28,415,542.10 W) 

(children) acento se uetne te 57,253 

Aid to the blind (persons) cpeeagel do: beansvkcaits belme 1,859 1,188,093.80 
Aid to the disabled (persons) ... . Cals uc 1,035 740,442.30 

Generali assistance (cases) sw a ess «ol ene 26,708 12,543,595.18 
geno Ss noo A a Go Oc 62,545 } 


As of June 30 there were 1,042 children who were wards of the state # 
under the supervision of the Michigan Children’s institute. As of the 
same date 46 blind persons were employed at the Michigan Employment 
Institution for the Blind. The boys’ vocational school was caring for 
372 socially maladjusted boys; the girls’ training school had an enrol- 
ment of 312 girls. 

The various state institutions of correction and their populations as 
of June 1952 were as follows: State Prison of Southern Michigan, 6,278; 
Michigan reformatory, 1,281; state house of correction and branch 
prison, 1,035; Detroit house of correction, 469 (male 139, female 330); 
Cassidy Lake Technical school, 9,210; wayward minor boys in custody, 3. 
Total expenditures of the department of correction amounted to $9,716,- | 
996 (not including capital expenditures). = 


Commvnications.—The amount of highway contracts awarded for 1952 
was $42,644,345.14; of this amount $9,334,038.36 represented the amount 
of contracts for structures and paving on the Edsel Ford and John C. 
Lodge expressways in the city of Detroit. In addition to these amounts, 
there were contracts totalling $2,618,000 for the year 1952 for bridges 
and similar structures on other highways. The 1952 maintenance budget 
was $16,200,000. The annual traffic at the Straits of Mackinac was ex- 
pected to exceed 760,000 vehicles. In order to expedite the completion of 
the construction of the Edsel Ford and John C. Lodge expressways in the 
city of Detroit, an $80,000,000 bond issue was approved and bonds ne- 
gotiated, the retirement of these bonds to be made from annual “motor 
vehicle fund”’ revenues to the state, counties and cities and annual federal- 
aid appropriations to the state. There were 106,896 mi. of highways in | 
the state. Railroad mileage totalled 6,807. 


Banking and Finance.—As of Sept. 5, 1952, 341 state banks had total 
assets of $3,154,828,447.30; three industrial banks, $13,138,277.51; five 
private banks, $4,808,983.64; six trust companies, $41,388,378.81. Total } 
assets of 78 national banks in Michigan on June 30 were $3,459,310,000. | 
There were 36 state-chartered and 35 federally chartered building and 
loan and savings and loan associations. Invested savings in the state- 
chartered associations totalled $161,041,209; those in the federally char- | 
tered associations totalled $343,107,469. Total state cash receipts for the 
fiscal year ending on June 30 were $818,014,433.04; total disbursements, 
$820,043,402.68. The state had a bonded debt of $234,461,000. At the | 


end of the fiscal year on June 30 there was a general fund deficit of 
about $65,000,000. 


Agriculture-—Good growing conditions resulted in a general field crops 
total tonnage of 6% above average, although 2% below the I951I pro- 
duction, because of reduced acreages for most of the cash crops and lower 
yields on oats and barley. The tonnage of fruit produced was 4% less 
than the r951 crop and 5% below average. : 


Manvfacturing.—Shortages in raw materials proved to be a serious’ 
handicap to the manufacturing industry, though this condition was some- 


i) Commodities produced in Michigan in 1949 and 1950, 


MICROBIOLOGY—MIDDLE EAST 


Table I.—Principal Crops of Michigan 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Born c0H; bU. S so 6 es ee 80,688,000 69,056,000 59,155,000 

mewwheat, bu.. . « « 38,186,000 30,800,000 24,625,000 
Oats, bu... 50,985,000 60,183,000 50,477,000 
' Barley, bu. . 2,378,000 3,876,000 4,386,000 
’ Rye, bu. . OL EOL om soon 600,000 868,000 861,000 
mugor beets, fons. . 2. 2 2. 2 6 a 539,000 605,000 704,000 
Potatoes, Bone 6 10,730,000 10,800,000 16,958,000 
Beans, dry edible. (100-t Ib. boos) « A 3,630,000 4,234,000 4,455,000 
Soybeans, Use ie te) 2,320,000 2,460,000 1,687,000 
Hay, all, tons . Sty 5. He Oat 3,474,000 3,882,000 3,581,000 
Apples, commercial, bos mo Ott oO. Owt 5,616,000 9,085,000 6,962,000 
Peaches, bu.. emis teike’, is. 6) ce 3,397,000 605,000 3,861,000 
MmOrssibUs is, iy fol. oa os 5 1,078,000 966,000 721,000 
Cherries, sweet, tons One 8,300 6,800 4,400 
Meherries, sour, tons. . . . « « « 55,000 84,700 48,600 
Mmerapes, fons). 6 6 6 3 ss se 35,900 10,000 33,250 
Table !l—Principal Industries in Michigan 
(Value added by manufacture) 

Industry 1950 1949 1947 
Transportation equipment $3,110,023 $2,484,613 $1,938,214 
Machinery (except electrical) . 939,265 737,520 796,178 
Fabricated metal products . 767,719 524,111 496,091 
Primary metal industries . 611,124 427,178 427,239 

} Chemicals and allied products 396,868 301,180 281,118 
» Food and kindred products. . 352,201 332,786 284,824 
» Paper and allied products. . ... 213,429 165,789 174,319 
Printing and publishing industries . . 174,311 163,208 136,983 
Furniture and fixtures . a hes 149,427 110,353 94,922 

» Stone, clay and glass Broducts 5 119,355 94,776 88,782 
Electrical machinery. ond 103,188 86,424 102,073 
Rubber products. . . 95,511 71,188 85,231 
Lumber and products once rouiiiures 94,463 59,328 68,995 

| Miscellaneous manutactures. 92,761 withheld 58,529 
» Petroleum and coal products . 55,063 38,072 50,247 
Instruments and related products 29,371 22,035 20,058 
metextile mill products. . . . . « + e 28,284 26,248 31,058 
j Leather and leather products .. . 26,010 21,826 23,822 


what relieved during the second half of the year. The Michigan Economic 


' Development commission, established in 1947, continued its active pro- 


gram of assisting in the campaigns to locate industrial plants in the state. 
(Clea GaVenv'3) 

Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of mineral 

listing all items 


Table IIl_—Principal Mineral Products of Michigan 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Bromine\(b:)meecmenne: 2 . 28,035,000 $ 7,023,000 
_ Cement (bbi.) . . . . . 12,854,000 $ 29,620,000 12,748,000 28,823,000 
Glays BV ee: 416,000 1,000 369,000 333,000 
Oo Cee 6 cies oes 12,000 116,000 11,000 116,000 
Mee@oke™ . 6 we we oe 2,731,000 39,192,000 2,484,000 34,773,000 
MiGopper . . . » 6s 26,000 10,653,000 20,000 7,686,000 
| Gypsum 1,474,000 4,091,000 1,264,000 3,470,000 
fron ore .... 14,359,000 72,359,000 12,312,000 55,237,000 

Won, pig™. . . » : 2,157,000 2 1,542,000 2 
en esiom Conpounds n 34,000 3,871,000 24,000 2,719,000 
Natural gas (000 cv. ft.). 11,250,000 1,485,000 14,753,000 2,242,000 
Natural gasoline (bbl.) 79,000 161,000 86,000 196,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) 15,826,000 42,730,000 16,517,000 45,420,000 
ocitt's) s,s 6 + 4,447,000 18,179,000 4,064,000 16,109,000 
14 Sand and arog 24,557,000 16,699,000 20,476,000 13,993,000 
Stone 19,096,000 15,391,000 16,547,000 13,387,000 
Other minor Oo 14,126,000 A00 4,506,000 


$229,862,000 $201,260,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
{Value included with other minerals. 


whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 
Michigan ranks rst among the states in the production of gypsum and 
salt: 2nd in bromine, iron ore and sand and gravel; 3rd in stone; and 
stands 12th in the value of mineral output, with 1.94% of the U-S. total. 


Microbiology: see BAcTERIOLOGY. 
The strategic importance of the middle east 


Middle East. for the defense of the democracies against 


Communist aggression was early recognized by the United 
States. On March 12, 1947, it took the initiative in safeguard- 
ing the freedom of Greece and Turkey against encroachment by 
the U.S.S.R. The ancient importance of the area as a strategic 
centre was enhanced in recent years by the necessity of safe- 
guarding its rich oil deposits. The growing political and social 
unrest in many parts of the region, especially in oil-rich Iran, 
an immediate neighbour of the U.S.S.R., and in Egypt and 
Syria; the change of regimes depending largely on the roused 
nationalist passions of the masses; the continuing bitter ten- 
sion between Israel and the Arab states—all these elements 
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added to the instability of a strategically decisive area and 
frustrated United States and British efforts to organize the area 
for purposes of common defense and of common action for the 
improvement of social and economic conditions. 

The most propitious soil for the organization of a middle 
eastern defense system was offered by Turkey, which not only 
had the largest and best equipped army in the middle east but 
also represented the best integrated national entity in that area. 
Together with Greece, Turkey became in 1952 a full-fledged 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty organization. 

In their efforts to create a basis for a middle eastern regional 
defense organization going beyond Turkey and Greece, the 
United States and Britain sought above all to win the co-opera- 
tion of Egypt, the largest Arabic-speaking country and the 
guardian of the Suez canal. The rise to power there of the gov- 
ernment of Gen. Mohammed Naguib and its sweeping social re- 
forms seemed to facilitate this task and also to prepare the way 
for a British-Egyptian understanding about the military pro- 
tection of the Suez canal. The plan for an Allied middle east 
defense organization, put forward in the fall of 1951 by the 
United States, Britain, France and Turkey, had to be dropped 
in view of strong Egyptian hostility at that time; during 1952 
more modest recommendations for an organization limited to 
machinery for consultation and planning were suggested, with- 
out, however, gaining definite shape. Meanwhile the United 
States and Britain continued with their plans of organizing an 
effective defense of the area. It was decided to build a large 
United States air base on the British-owned island of Cyprus 
at the site of a royal air force base between the capital of 
Nicosia and the seaport of Famagusta. Military chiefs of six 
western nations agreed on Oct. 21, 1952, in a meeting at Malta 
on plans for co-ordinating the North Atlantic treaty forces and 
the British defensive forces in the Mediterranean area. 

A purely regional mid-eastern pact was represented by the 
Arab league, which started on March 22, 1945; but it was ham- 
pered from the beginning by dynastic and other rivalries and 
later weakened by defeat in the war against Israel, a defeat 
largely caused by the lack of co-operation among the Arab 
states. To counter these weaknesses, a joint defense and eco- 
nomic co-operation treaty was signed by the Arab league states 
April 13, 1950, ratified by the various states in 1951 and 1952 
and finally came into force in August 1952. It stipulated in 
article II that “the contracting states consider any act of armed 
aggression made against any one or more of them or their armed 
forces, to be directed against them all. Therefore, in accord- 
ance with the right of self-defense, individually and collectively, 
they undertake to go without delay to the aid of the state or 
states against which such an act of aggression is made, and im- 
mediately to take, individually and collectively, all available 
steps, including the use of armed force, to repel the aggression 
and restore security and peace.” For the implementation of 
this joint defense, a permanent military commission composed 
of representatives of the general staffs and a joint defense coun- 
cil, under supervision of the Arab league council, were to be 
formed to deal with all matters of joint defense, as well as an 
economic council to devise means for economic development. 

At the 16th session of the Arab league council in Sept. 1952, 
Abdel Rahman Azzam, who had been its secretary-general from 
the beginning, resigned and Abdel Khalek Hassouna, former 
Egyptian foreign minister, was named his successor. A Syrian, 
Ahmed Shukeiry, was named assistant secretary-general. It was 
decided to place the Palestine question on the agenda of the 
United Nations general assembly meeting, opening in New York 
city in Oct. 1952. The uncertainty of Egypt’s future was a 
retarding element in the work of the council, while on the other 
hand the abolition of the Egyptian monarchy, at least for all 


MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES 


A world Moslem conference meeting in Karachi, Pak., in the 
middle of March 1952 urged the establishment of closer rela- 
tions among the Moslem states and the abolition of passport | 
and visa regulations as the first step toward evolving a common” 
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practical immediate purposes, put an end to some of the dynas- 
tic rivalries which had disrupted plans for Arab unity. 

At the end of 1952 the efforts of creating a middle east 
organization for common defense and economic co-operation 


Stl CE 


ance 


continued to encounter serious difficulties. Neither the Arabs 
nor the Iranians had made up their minds whether to side open- 
ly with the west or to follow a policy of neutralism. In spite of 
the unsettled conditions, especially in Iran, no overt gains were 
made in 1952 by the Communists. On the other hand, interest 
in the fate of the middle eastern nations was shown also by 
Spain and by Pakistan. In April 1952 a large Spanish friend- 
ship mission visited the Arab states, and was warmly welcomed 
in Beirut, the capital of Lebanon, whose leaders were probably 
the most ‘“‘western” Arabs in their outlook. By proposing a Med- 
iterranean collective security pact from Cairo to Athens and 
from Ankara to Madrid, the Lebanese leaders wished to tie in 
the Arab world with the Mediterranean and to proclaim the 
unity of Islam and Christendom in the struggle against Com- 
munism. Lebanon is the only Arab country with a Christian ma- 
jority. An opposed trend wished to link the Arab collective se- 
curity pact in a pan-Islamic entente with Iran, Indonesia and 
Pakistan; Pakistan, the largest Mohammedan nation, was try- 
ing to assume the leadership of such an entente. Another form 
of this ‘“‘Asian” orientation among the Arab states expressed it- 
self in their co-operation in the “neutrality bloc” of the Arab 
and Asian peoples, which acted frequently as a unit in the 
United Nations and was active in 1952 in the defense of the 
Arab independence movements in the French protectorates of 
Tunisia and Morocco. 


citizenship. (H. Ko.) 
Middle East Defense Organization: sce Ecypt; MIppLE 


East. 
Migration: see ImmicRATION AND EMIGRATION; REFUGEES. 


Milbank Memorial Fund: see SoctetIEs AND AssocraTions, | 


WESs 
Milk: see Dairy PRopucts. 


Mineral and Metal Production and Prices. 


In Table II are shown as much of the available data on world 
production of minerals and metals as can be condensed into two 


pages. The limited space does not permit the listing of many of | 


the minor producers, but almost all commodities for which 


world output is published are included. Countries that produce — 


only one or two commodities are omitted, but the table covers 
nearly all which produce three or more commodities, as reported 
by the foreign minerals staff of the U.S. bureau of mines, with a 
few gaps filled from various sources. After arranging the coun- 
tries on a continental basis, the position in which they are listed 
is determined not by alphabetical order but by their relative 
commercial accessibility to the United States, so far as this 
can be judged. The only deviation from this arrangement is 
the grouping together of the Soviet Union and all its sat- 


Table Il.—Mineral and Metal Prices in 1952 


(a) Per pound of base metal contained. (b) Per 
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il ellite countries, regardless of continental location, since not only 
) is commerce with these countries so restricted as to be of little 
{importance but also the commercial and political interests of 
® the group are basically opposed to those of the U.S. 
{While the arrangement of the table in this fashion may add a 
w few seconds to the time required to locate a specific country, 
1 it has the offsetting advantage that the table not only shows 
® the bulk of any country’s mineral output, but at the same time 
fi indicates the approximate relative accessibility of its products 
| to the United States. 

! Table I is a compilation of the quotations for the leading 
i4;metals and ores on the New York and London markets at the 
9| opening of the year and on the latest dates available at the time 
» of going to press. Inspection of the New York quotations shows 
© that approximately half were unchanged during the year 1952, 
in while the other half split evenly between increased and lowered 
9) prices. The trend of prices is well illustrated by the Engineering 
S) and Mining Journal weighted index of nonferrous metal prices 
id which, after declining from 194.06 in Feb. 1951 to 186.15 in 
s| August and September, rose to 195.10 in February and March 
at 1952 and then declined to 178.59 in September, the lowest 
9 level reached since Sept. 1950, compared with 154.30 in June 
at 1950, when the Korean war began, and 132.60 in March 1950. 
| In general, reduced prices indicated that supply was adequate 
% for current demand, but where demand was still in the lead, 
wi prices had advanced. (See also articles on the various minerals 
bf and metals.) (G. A. Ro.) 


| 
4 
3 


ah mee The new beryllium mineral taffeite, MgBe- 
i Mineralogy. (Al,O.)2, found as a cut gem stone, was re- 
mp ported by B. W. Anderson, C. J. Payne, G. F. Claringbull and 
.M. H. Hey (Mineralogical Magazine, vol. xxix, pp. 765-772), 
by and also C. J. Payne (Journal of Gemmology, London, vol. iii, 
i pp. 234-235). Another new gem stone mineral, named sinhalite, 
3: MgAIBOu,, was described by G. F. Claringbull and M. H. Hey 
WY (Mineralogical Magazine, vol. xxix, pp. 841-849). The name by- 
4) stromite was given to the mineral MgSb2O¢, from El Antimonio, 
a Sonora, Mex., by Brian Mason and C. J. Vitaliano (American 
i} Mineralogist, vol. 37, pp. 53-57). Detailed information about 
ss the new mineral robinsonite, 7PbS.6Sb2S3, from the Red Bird 
1; mine, Pershing county, Nev., and the corresponding synthetic 
/ material was given by L. G. Berry, J. J. Fahey and E. H. Bailey 
 (ibid., vol. 37, pp. 438-446); also about aurostilbite, AuSb., a 
vs new mineral in the pyrite group, from the Giant Yellow Knife 
¥ mine, Northwest Territories, and from the Chesterville mine, 
4 Larder Lake, Ont., by A. R. Graham and S., Kaiman (ibid., vol. 


} 37, Pp. 461-469). 


The important “Survey of the Study of Hardness” with its 
/; extensive bibliography by J. A. Kohn was published as a 16-page 
§ supplement to the April 1952 number (vol. 12, no. 137) of the 
x: Industrial Diamond Review (London). ‘Abrasion Hardness” 
#, was discussed by T. A. Jaggar (zbid., vol. 12, pp. 53-58). Fur- 
| ther studies on the ‘Inclusions in Diamonds” were reported by 
' Edward Gubelin (Journal of Gemmology, vol. ili, pp. 175-187, 
* and Gemmologist, London, vol. xx, pp. 241-243). 
} The following researches on radioactive compounds appeared: 
' “Pitchblende from Lake Athabaska, Canada,” by E. J. Brooker 
and E. W. Nuffield (American Mineralogist, vol. 37, pp. 363- 
385); “Soddyite,” by D. H. Gorman (ibid., vol. 37, pp. 386- 
393); and “Synthesis and X-ray Study of Uranium Sulphate 
Minerals,” by R. J. Traill (zbid., vol. 37, pp. 394-406). Two art- 
© icles helpful in the determination of colour in minerals were pub- 
4 lished by M. D. S. Lewis, “Colour Perception in Gemmology”’ 
- (Journal of Gemmology, vol. ili, pp. 249-267) and “Measure- 
+ ment of Colour” (ibid., vol. iii, pp. 289-304). L. C. Trumper 
i discussed the use of “Colour Filters for Gem Testing” (ibid., 


vol. iii, pp. 149-163). Improved methods for the testing of 
pearls, whether natural or cultured, were described by L. B. 
Benson of the Gem Trade laboratory, New York city (Gems 
and Gemology, vol. vii, pp. 107-112). 

The following texts were published: Igneous and Metamor- 
phic Petrology by F. J. Turner and Jean Verhoogen; Struktur 
und Eigenschaften der Krystalle, by H. G. F. Winkler, Berlin, 
Ger.; Optical Crystallography (2nd ed.), by E. E. Wahlstrom; 
Elements of Optical Mineralogy (4th ed., part ii, “Descriptions 
of Minerals”), by A. N. Winchell and Horace Winchell; Dana’s 
Manual of Mineralogy (16th ed.) by C. S. Hurlbut, Jr. 

Frederick E. Wright of Washington, D.C., long recognized 
internationally as a distinguished mineralogist and petrologist, 
was designated as the 11th recipient of the Washington A. Roe- 
bling medal of the Mineralogical Society of America. Wright 
had made important contributions to the development and 
manufacture of optical glass in the United States; in addition he 
had conducted significant studies of the surface features of the 
moon. (See also MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES.) 

(E, Bo KR) 
Mining: see Minera AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
See also under various minerals. 


Minnesota A north central state, admitted to the union on 
* May 11, 1858, Minnesota includes the northern- 
most land of the United States—the northwest angle. It is 
variously known as the “North Star” state, “Gopher” state and 
“Jand of 10,000 lakes.” Its water area covers 4,059 sq.mi. of its 
total area of 84,068 sq.mi. The population according to the 
1950 census totalled 2,982,483, an increase of 6.8% over 1940. 
Of this total, 54.5% lived in cities of 2,500 or more and in the 
urban fringe areas; nonwhites represented slightly less than 1%. 
The estimated 1951 population was 3,018,163. Three cities had 
a population of more than 100,coo—St. Paul, the capital city, 
with 311,349; Minneapolis with 521,718; and Duluth with 
104,511. 

History.—There was no session of the legislature in 1952. 
C. Elmer Anderson completed his first full year as governor. 
Mike Holm, secretary of state continuously for 33 years, died 
during the year and his wife, Mrs. Virginia Holm, was appointed 
to the office. All other executive officers continued in office. 
These included J. A. A. Burnquist, attorney general; Valdimar 
Bjornson, treasurer; and Stafford King, auditor. 


Education.—Approximately $164,080,720 was spent by the 6,485 public 
school districts in Minnesota for 1951-52. This amount provided for 
336,545 pupils in 4,650 elementary schools, 186,551 in 651 secondary 
schools, 1,039 in 9 junior colleges and 151 in ro teacher-training depart- 
ments. These pupils were taught by 12,471 elementary teachers, 9,298 
secondary teachers, 125 teachers in junior colleges and ro in teacher- 
training departments. In addition, five teachers’ colleges were operated 
from public funds. For the support of these public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, the state contributed $55,547,447, revenue from trust funds 
and the state income tax. Dean M. Schweickhard was commissioner of 
education. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, a monthly average of 96,142 per- 
sons received financial assistance amounting to $52,454,374. Among those 
65 years of age and over, there were 106,314 receiving either old-age 
assistance or old-age and survivors insurance or both in June. As of March 
31, 9,292 children were receiving services from public welfare agencies. 
Children receiving services from physicians under the Minnesota Crippled 
Children’s program during the year 1951 totalled 3,844. 

About 825,500 workers were covered by the Minnesota Employment 
and Security law during 1951. Their wages amounted to $1,868,851.700 
for the year. An estimated $11,715,000 was paid in unemployment com- 
pensation benefits during 1952. 

On Oct. 1, 1952, the state prison and two reformatories had a total of 
1,765 inmates. Wards of the Minnesota Youth Conservation commission 
as of June totalled 399 in correctional institutions and camps plus 141 in 
diagnostic centres. October counts showed the eight state mental hospitals 
as having 9,244 patients, the two hospitals for mentally deficient 4,161. 
Gillette Hospital for Crippled Children had 202 patients while the three 
special schools for the deaf, blind and mentally deficient had 751. 

Communications.—State trunk highways totalled 11,877 mi. IN Ose 
country roads 42,934 mi., township roads, 54,538 mi., municipal streets 
8,815 mi. plus 2,002 mi. of state national parks and institutional roads. 
Fiscal year (June 30, 1952) expenditures for construction and maintenance 
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of its highway system totalled $54,684,911. With final payments on prin- 


cipal and interest totalling $2,690,000, the department became bond 
debt-free for the first time since it was organized in 1921. : 
Railroad main line trackage totalled 8,343 mi., including 13 mi. of 


electrified, for the 22 railroads operating in the state. Another 4,328 mi. 
was reported for second main line, siding and yards. 

Of the 114 airports in the state, 89 were municipally owned. Seaplane 
bases totalled 16 with 262 private landing strips reported. River barge 
tonnage receipts at St. Paul and Minneapolis through Aug. 1952 amounted 
to 751,514 tons while shipments totalled 52,416 tons. 


Banking and Finance.—Minnesota’s 682 state and national banks re- 
ported total resources of $3,.412,605,000 on June 30, 1952, compared 
with $3,197,032,000 for 681 banks in 1951. 

Represented were 499 state banks, r mutual savings bank and 4 trust 
companies reporting deposits of $1,058,893,000, an increase of $71,587,- 
ooo, and resources of $1,147,831,000, an increase of $77,882,000. De- 
posits for the 178 national banks were $2,092,535,000, an increase of 
$128,409,000, with resources totalling $2,264,774,000, an increase of 
$137,691,000. 

The 43 state-chartered savings, building and loan associations reported 
resources of $117,281,000 in 1952 compared with 42 reporting $106,191,- 
ooo in 1951. The 31 federal savings and loan associations had resources 
of $350,780,000 in 1952 compared with $301,292,000 the previous year. 
The 289 state-chartered credit unions reported assets of $31,100,000 as 
of Dec. 31, 1951, while 52 federal credit unions had $1,658,000 in assets. 

Net disbursements of the state government (exclusive of public debt 
redemption, stores for resale, annuities and pensions, land and interest in 
land) totalled $401,066,844 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
compared with $401,446,189 in 1951. Total state indebtedness in bonds 
and certificates was. lowered by a net $8,400,000 during the year to $118,- 
905,090 as of June 30, 1952. The four principal state trust funds totalled 
$218.948,170 on June 30, 1952, compared with $201,944,964 in 1951. 
Individual balances were as follows: internal improvement land, $377,262; 
swampland, $20,417,508; permanent school, $167,502,992; permanent 
university, $30,650,409. 


Agriculture—Minnesota farmers received $1,287,000,000 during 1951 
from the sale of crops, livestock and livestock products, thereby retaining 
its rank of fifth among states. Of this total cash income, $986,000,000 
came from the sale of livestock and livestock products while the remainder 
of $301,000,000 was derived from the sale of crops. Cash farm income 
for the first six months of 1952 totalled $588,000,000, 3% less than in 
the same period of 1951. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Minnesota 

Indicated Average 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Gorn; all bus? <ileve Ge) e's sy 269,331,000 215,038,000 222,046,000 
OHS ol Gla bacon 203,819,000 212,764,000 174,803,000 
Barlavsbustee ketiea «be. ; 26,256,000 38,555,000 28,563,000 
Wheat, all, bu: . 2 . © « st 17,166,000 20,022,000 20,346,000 
Flaxseed; busi 3 «= «| ss 10,720,000 10,845,000 13,532,000 
Potatoes, bu: %@ s 0+ & « « « « 12,765,000 11,900,000 17,209,000 
Soybeans for beans, bu.. . . - 22,021,000 18,848,000 9,145,000 
Haymallstonsioke elit csv ast < 7,426,000 6,921,000 6,281,000 
RVSMbUce hans iets, mucat 1,986,000 2,850,000 2,317,000 
Applesibuat res s4carnel =e 182,000 342,000 169,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Manufacturing.—Minnesota’s estimated 6,000 manufacturing establish- 
ments employed 223,535 workers in Sept. 1952, an increase of 5% over 
1951. Weekly earnings averaged $69.52. Covered wages of manufacturing 
industries (unemployment compensation) totalled $730,096,719 in ro5t. 
Value added by manufacturing exceeded the $1,200,000,000 reported for 
1950. (C. E. An.) 

Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in Minnesota in 1949 and rgs50, listing all items 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. Min- 


Table Il.—Mineral Production of Minnesota 


(Short tons) 
5 1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

(CARWG5 Gd oo 8 oO aio 129,000 $ 151,000 134,000 $ 153,000 
Coker saan se ae 8) 2. ve 834,000 13,030,000 782,000 12,694,000 
Ilronore. . . «© © © + ©72,283,000 311,716,000 62,656,000 239,859,000 
bron; pig™ Wags els 652,000 2 455,000 2 
Manganiferous ore . . 870,000 tT 990,000 t 
Sand and gravel . . . 15,473,000 5,903,000 12,935,000 4,904,000 
StGNG on ver ole cat vs mae 1,953,000 5,334,000 1,879,000 5,279,000 
Other minerals . . se 8,463,000 7,345,000 

KCI S oS eS $331,567,000 $257,540,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
{Value included in other minerals. 


nesota ranks first among the states in the production of iron ore, and 
stands tenth in the value of mineral output, with 2.80% of the U:S. total. 


Mint, United States: see Cornacer. 
Miquelon: see Frencu Union. 
Missiles, Guided: see Munitions oF War. 


Missions, Foreign (Religious). f°..." 


years, the greatest stresses on foreign missions were in China 


+ 


and Korea. In China the Communist regime intensified its re- 
strictions on the churches, both Catholic and Protestant. The 
expulsion of missionaries continued, regardless of nationality 
or denomination. The Communists seemed not to wish to kill } 
them, but through public trials and meetings to make the de- 
portation of missionaries contribute to the antiwestern propa-— 
ganda. Missionaries were ejected on various charges, among 
them being that they were spies, were resisting the recruiting of 
volunteers for the Chinese forces in Korea and in other ways 
were seeking to subvert the Communist revolution. Of the few 
Protestant missionaries who remained, some were in prison, || 
some were under house arrest and the others were keeping to }) 
their homes with little or no contact with the Chinese. 

It was reported that during the first half of the year 696 
Catholic missionaries were deported. In July the total of foreign 
Catholic personnel left in China was said to be 1,163. While’ 
ostensibly permitting religious liberty, in one way or another the 
Communists intensified their pressure on Chinese Christians. 

The stabilizing of the front between the belligerents in Korea 


permitted the active prosecution of missions in the region pro- | | 


tected by the United Nations. Much of this was by the Korean 
Christians. Many converts were won among the prisoners of 
war. 

In Japan the end of the occupation brought no immediate 
change in the status or program of missions. The (Protestant) 
International Christian university, supported mostly by funds 
from the United States, began classes in May. 

The improvement in the internal political picture in Burma 
eased the missionary situation, especially among the Karens, 
the racial group among whom were the majority of the Chris- 
tians of the country. 


The heightened nationalism in Iran, intensified by the dispute 
with the British over oil, brought severe restrictions on missions 
in that country. 

The striking growth of Christianity in Africa south of the 
Sahara continued. Most, although not all, was accomplished by 
Catholic missionaries. The overwhelming majority of the Cath- 
olic missionaries were from Europe, more from France than 
from any other country, but the number from the United States 
and Canada, especially the latter, was mounting. African priests 
were increasing in number, however, and an additional African 
bishop was appointed. Africa vied with Latin America as the 
region to which the largest number of Protestant missionaries 
were sent from the United States. In June a conference on 
African missions was held at Springfield, O., under joint Protes- 
tant auspices, with a significant African delegation and with 
representatives from various western powers having colonial 
possessions in Africa. 

The growth of Protestantism in Latin America continued. 
More Roman Catholic missionaries from the United States were 
at work in Latin America than in any other area. 

In July a conference on the missionary obligation of the 
church was held in Willingen, Waldeck, Ger., by the Interna- 
tional Missionary council with delegates from about so coun- 
tries. Its purpose was to plan for the next steps in the world- 
wide program of Protestant missions. It was marked by close 
and harmonious collaboration of Protestants from the Americas, 
Europe, Asia and Africa. CK Sat 


*aataainn, A southern state of the U.S., admitted to the 
Mississippi. union in 1817, Mississippi is popularly known 
as the “Magnolia state”; area: 47,716 sq.mi. (47,248 sq.mi. 
land and 468 sq.mi. water); pop. (1950): 2,178,914, a decrease 
of 0.2% since 1940; capital: Jackson (98,271). Other cities of 
more than 20,000 population (1950 census): Biloxi (37,42505 
Greenville (29,936); Gulfport (22,659); Hattiesburg (29,474) 
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jwaurel (25,038); Meridian (41,893); Natchez (22,740); Vicks- 
jourg (27,948). Of the state’s population in 1950, 607,162 or 
027.9% were urban. 

» History.—For 1952-56 the elected officials of the state were: 
»sovernor, Hugh L. White; lieutenant governor, Carroll Gartin ; 
secretary of state, Heber Ladner; attorney general, J. P. Cole- 
man; state treasurer, Newton James; auditor of public accounts, 
}Nilliam D. Neal; superintendent of education, J. M. Tubb; 
ysommissioner of agriculture, S. E. Corley; commissioner of 
jnsurance, Walter Dell Davis; state tax collector, Mrs. Thomas 
4... Bailey; state land commissioner, Walter L. McGahey; su- 
treme court clerk, Tom Q. Ellis. 

fi In 1951 unusual activity centred around, first, a road devel- 
{ypment program, and second, the development and execution of 
mlans for further expansion of schools and colleges for both 
jvhite and Negro students. 

| A new college for Negroes was established at Indianola, a 
®.own in the Mississippi delta. Progress was made on the con- 
oitruction of new teaching and hospital buildings for the new 
“jour-year school of medicine of the University of Mississippi, 
diocated at Jackson. The school was to be in operation by 1954, 
Sinder the jurisdiction of, but separate from, the university at 
oxford. 


wi Education.—In 1951-52 there were 970 white elementary schools in 
Mississippi and 2,615 Negro elementary schools, a total of 3,585. The 
aimrolment in elementary schools was 463,116, of whom 215,497 were 
ssivhites and 247,619 Negroes. The state had 486 approved white high 
lochools and 180 approved Negro high schools. The enrolment of these 
‘)pproved high schools plus enrolments in nonaccredited schools gave a 
»\otal enrolment of 87,666 in 1951-52. There were 9,896 white elementary 
‘nd high school teachers (including superintendents and principals) and 
753 Negro elementary and high school teachers (including superin- 
ss endents and principals), a total of 16,649 teachers. The total enrolment in 
Shite elementary and high schools was 278,654; in Negro elementary 
‘ind high schools, 272,128. 
io: Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
from July 1, 1951, through June 30, 1952, the state department of public 
wayelfare in Mississippi paid $13,626,278 to 67,072 recipients of old-age 
siissistance; $829,310 to 3,208 recipients of aid to the blind; $2,850,200 
So 14,591 families for 42,905 dependent children; and $168,286 to 1,097 
sigecipients for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. Special child 
savelfare workers were assigned to 48 county departments of public wel- 
4 are and to Oakley Training school. 
ei. There were training units in two counties in which child welfare work- 
sirs in training were given instruction before being assigned as workers 
jo a county unit. The federal-state-county program of foster boarding 
)-are for children maintained 355 children in foster homes at a cost of 
£01 92,934.42. 
sq Communications.—In 1951-52 the state maintained 7,349.1 mi of high- 
svays; the counties maintained approximately 53,751 mi. In the fiscal 
1 year 1950-51 the state maintenance expenditures were estimated at $4,- 
/73,891. The total mileage of railroads in the state on Dec. 31, 1951, 
yas 3,838.28. 


% Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1952, there were 178 state banks in 
eiiAississippi, with 23 branch banks and 43 branch offices; there were 24 
‘dational banks. The resources of state banks were $644,485,814.79 and 
sijhe total deposits were $596,424,157.79; the resources of the national 
eyanks were $237,884,961.71 and the total deposits were $221,934,960.09. 
2) As of June 30, 1952, the balance in the general fund account was $27,- 
3) 61,511.67; the special fund account was $30,687,485.15. On June 30, 
*.952, the full faith and credit debt of the state of Mississippi was $4,761,- 
00; outstanding highway bonds (payable from gasoline tax) amounted 
Slo $61,945,000, making a total debt of $66,706,000. 

‘9 Agriculture——The 1950 census reported 251,382 farms of a total of 
11} 0,710,770 ac. In 1950 the total harvested acreage of 52 principal crops 
2 yas 5,712,000 ac. The 1950 receipts from farm marketings were $488,- 
9,'22,000, of which $354,477,000 were from crops and $134,245,000 from 
iivestock products; the value of farm products consumed in farm house- 
Biolds was $87,852,000. 

6) Manvufacturing.—The value of manufactured products in Mississippi for 
| 
) 


| Table |.—Principal Crops of Mississippi 


Indicated Average 
3 Crop 1952 195) 1941-50 
‘: tipabales)ita tt. 1,800,000 1,608,000 1,652,000 
a E ey sini: 27,135,000 38,141,000 44,293,000 
MMMM ons, cs bye * 700,000 774,000 1,024,000 
eee ees 6,680,000 3,335,000 9,294,000 
Giotatoes, bu.. » - + + = 472,000 522,000 1,531,000 
lweet potatoes, bu.. . . + + 1,560,000 1,320,000 4,836,000 
BHoybeans, bu. .- +--+ > 6,300,000 5,950,000 2,508,000 
lecens, IRC men cea as son 7,200,000 13,600,000 6,939,000 
sileaches, bu... - + + + es 432,000 255,000 702,000 
Milears, bu...» ++ + +s ® 162,000 126,000 275,000 
Mice (100-Ib. bags)... - - 1,118,00¢ 700,000 = 


«4 Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


= 


Table Il.—Mineral Production of Mississippi 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


7 1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 


Clayseee- oe. 8 dete 562,000 $ 2,184,000 508,000 $ 1,654,000 
Natural gas (thousand cu.ft.). 114,153,000 7,192,000 68,062,000 4,199,000 
Natural gasoline (bbl.). . . 780,000 2,274,000 776,000 2,264,000 
Petroleum (bbl.). . 2... 38,236,000 88,330,000 37,966,000 93,400,000 
Petroleum gases (bbl.) . . . 532,000 864,000 495,000 572,000 
Sand and gravel . . 2... 2,764,000 1,986,000 1,943,000 1,330,000 
Other minerals . 2... 115,000 292,000 

UCU Go eto Gad $102,945,000 $103,711,000 


the year 1951 was $961,000,000, compared with $914,000,000 in 1950. 
Income from pay rolls and profits totalled $324,000,000 in 1951, com- 
pared with $297,000,000 in 1950. CANBY Bue) 


Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Mississippi in 1949 and 1950, listing 
all items whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet 
available. Mississippi ranks 25th among the states in the value of mineral 
output, with 0.87% of the U.S. total. 


Missouri A west north central state of the US., Missouri was 
‘admitted to the union in 1821; it is popularly 
known as the “Show Me state.” Area: 69,674 sq.mi., of which 
448 sq.mi. are water. Pop.: (1950 census) 3,954,653 (61.5% 
urban, 38.5% rural; 90.2% white, 9.8% nonwhite). Capital: 
Jefferson City (1950 census, 25,099). Largest cities (1950 cen- 
sus): St. Louis (856,796); Kansas City (456,622); St. Joseph 
(78,588); Springfield (66,731); University City (39,892); Jop- 
lin (38,711); Independence (36,963). 

History.—The 66th general assembly convened in regular 
session on Jan. 3, 1951, and adjourned on April 30, 1952. Both 
houses had Democratic majorities, the house of representatives 
consisting of 85 Democrats and 69 Republicans (with 4 va- 
cancies), the senate of 21 Democrats and 13 Republicans. The 
legislature proposed that two constitutional amendments be 
voted on at the general election on Nov. 4, 1952: one to limit 
regular sessions of the general assembly to five months; the 
other to permit school districts to increase their debt from 5% 
to 10%. 

The greatest flood in the history of the Missouri river oc- 
curred during April 1952, affecting Missouri and six other states. 
It was caused by the rapid melting of heavy snow in Montana, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. Missouri’s loss was $53,842,- 
ooo, which was the largest of the flood-affected states. 

In the primary election on Aug. 5, 1952, Phil M. Donnelly de- 


FREIGHT TERMINAL opened by the Missouri Pacific railroad in St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1952, adjoining its Lesperance street yards. The new terminal included 
12 service tracks and accommodated 180 freight cars 
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feated Phil Welch for the Democratic nomination for governor, 
and Howard Elliott defeated Stanley Dale for the Republican 
nomination. 

In the same election Stuart Symington defeated J. E. Taylor 
(supported by President Truman) for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for U.S. senator, and James P. Kem (incumbent) defeated 
William McKinley Thomas for the Republican nomination. 

The major state officers (Oct. 1952), all Democrats, were: 
Forrest Smith, governor; James T. Blair, Jr., lieutenant gov- 
ernor; Walter H. Toberman, secretary of state; W. H. Holmes, 
auditor; M. E. Morris, treasurer; J. E. Taylor, attorney gen- 


eral. 


Education.—For the school year ended June 30, 1952, the public school 
system consisted of about 5,500 elementary schools, with 522,675 pupils 
and 17,839 teachers; 665 secondary schools, with 150,408 pupils and 
6,919 teachers. Hubert Wheeler was state commissioner of education. 

In Oct. 1952 about 23,003 World War II and Korean war veterans 
were enrolled in Missouri in the various training programs: farm train- 
ing, 10,012; job training, 1,394; institutional (trade schools, univer- 
sities, etc.), 11,597. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
For the year ended June 30, 1952, unemployment insurance totalled 
$14,162,725, paid to about 175,000 persons. For the year ended June 30, 
1952, old-age assistance amounted to $69,282,883, aid to dependent chil- 
dren $14,222,932, general relief $3,526,972, pensions for the blind 
$620,245, aid to the blind $1,078,821 and aid to the disabled $5,741,- 
225. In June 1952, 131,377 persons received old-age assistance, 21,679 
families (54,258 children) aid to dependent children, 9,101 persons gen- 
eral relief, 610 persons blind pensions, 2,680 persons aid to, the blind 
and 11,562 aid to the disabled. During the year ended June 30, 1952, 
the state penitentiary had an average of 2,975 inmates per day, the 
reformatory (Algoa) 444, and the expenditures for these institutions 
amounted to $2,223,144. On June 30, 1952, the three state training 
schools (Boonville, Chillicothe and Tipton) had a population of 258 
boys and 163 girls, and for the year ended June 30, 1952, their ex- 
penditures totalled $771,191. 

Communications.—On Dec. 31, 1951, Missouri had 19,521 mi. of state 
highways and 80,643 mi. of rural roads. During 1951 the state highway 
department spent $53,071,997 (state and federal funds), of which $24,- 
813,407 was for construction and $13,997,510 was for maintenance. In 
1951 railroad mileage totalled 6,735. There were 1,230,138 telephones in 
use on Sept. 30, 1952. 

Banking and Finance.—On Dec. 31, 1951, Missouri had 496 state banks 
with deposits of $2,467,571,000 and resources (loans and investments) 
of $2,209,055,000; 79 national banks with deposits of $1,506,959,000 
and resources (loans and investments) of $1,454.398,000. On June 30, 
1952, Missouri had 153 savings and loan associations with resources of 
$415,002,400. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, receipts in all 
state funds totalled $280,937,364; disbursements, $279,378,655. On 
June 30, 1952, the unobligated balance of all funds (state and federal) 
was $119,490,136. The state debt (road bonds) on July 1, 1951, was 
$30,000,000 and on June 30, 1952, $22,000,000. 

Agriculture.——During 1951 cash income from crops and livestock was 
$1,160,372,000, and cash income from government payments was $10,- 
866,000. The value of Missouri’s 1951 crops was $560,642,000, and the 


Table 1.—Principal Crops of Missouri 


Indicated Average 
Crop 1952 1951 1941— 50 

(ited Go 6 So a0 170,840,000 132,022,000 145,301,000 
Witectll bu amen orsmenrs 26,378,000 22,406,000 20,444,000 
All hay, tons. . 2. « « « « 4,002,000 4,961,000 4,396,000 
Cotton, bales . . « « « « 385,000 309,000 362,000 
Gctsibucsarecin ecmcuon: 25,683,000 27,738,000 43,602,000 
Soybeans, bu.. - .+ + + - 34,240,000 25,800,000 12,438,000 
[enh 6 “a od bane ono 220,000 275,000 453,000 
Tobacco) Ibs -miciten ouren eure 5,980,000 5,000,000 5,965,000 
Potatoes, bu. . . « + « « 1,118,000 1,456,000 3,022,000 
Sweet potatoes, bu... « « 180,000 275,000 598,000 
Sorghum for grain, bu. 5 262,000 391,000 865,000 
Applesy bunisncmcniont-n esis 884,000 1,440,000 1,205,000 
Peaches; bus-mctnemicntene stn. 675,000 304,000 613,000 
Pears;bU;. «© «= 6 sho 129,000 132,000 194,000 
Grapes, tons . . «. - : 3,900 4,400 4,490 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Table Il.—Mineral Production of Missouri 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
1950 1949 
Mineral Quontity Value Quantity Value 

Dein ooo os6 o 213,000 $ 1,924,000 187,000 $ 1,498,000 
Cement (bbl.). 9,780,000 22,751,000 8,519,000 19,348,000 
ClaySiepism ee elcte 1,533,000 4,329,000 1,469,000 3,963,000 
Conliicmicmse einei ena 2,963,000 12,369,000 3,647,000 14,919,000 
Coppetsena si se) + 3,000 1,240,000 4,000 1,446,000 
iKOniore tae ciuetcn elite 217,000 Ca 163,000 = 
Weer GS Go 6 onc 135,000 36,349,000 128,000 40,297,000 
int: GG & O80 © 1,035,000 9,448,000 879,000 8,035,000 
Sand and gravel . . 6,232,000 5,268,000 5,194,000 4,347,000 
Silver/(oz.)) 2 « - 236,000 214,000 123,000 112,000 
Sere no bod oe 10,300,000 14,407,000 9,563,000 13,969,000 
ripolis: a) sien cue 2 * 16,000 506,000 
ZinGen oaee ais ote fe 8,000 2,326,000 6,000 1,466,000 
Other minerals . . . 2,566,000 1,387,000 

Motcls ee temtamre is $113,191,000 $111,293,000 


*Value included in other minerals, 


value of the 1952 crops, harvested from an estimated 13,300,009 ac, i 
was estimated at $525,000,000. 


Manufacturing.—The number of persons employed in Missouri’s manu 
facturing industries in 1947 was 327,515, and salaries and wages tog) 
talled $827,184,000. The value added by manufacture of products in 
1947 totalled $1,623,145,000, compared with $581,804,000 in 1939, whe 
the previous U.S. census of manufactures was taken. (R. P.. Br.) 


Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of minera} 
commodities produced in Missouri in 1949 and 1950, listing all items 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available 
Missouri ranks 1st among the states in the production of lead and 2nq) 
in barite, and stands 23rd in the value of mineral output, with 0.957% 
of the U.S. total. 


Mohammedanism: see Istam. 
Molybdenum: see MrneraL AND METAL PRODUCTION ANI 


PRICES. 


This sovereign principality on the Mediterranea: 

Monaco. coast, 9 mi. E. of Nice, Fr., is bounded on all lang) 
sides by the French département of Alpes Maritimes. Area: 0.4) 
sq.mi. Pop. (1946 census): 19,242, including 1,975 Monacans 
10,522 French and 6,745 other foreigners; (1951 est.) 21,000 
Ruler, Prince Rainier III; minister of state in 1952, Pierre 
Voizard. 
History.—In May 1952 there was a rumour that the 52-year 
old Princesse Ghislaine, a former actress and the second wife 
of Prince Louis (who died on May 9g, 1949), had been evicted 
from the palace by Prince Rainier. On May 9 a spokesman 0 
the Monacan government denied the rumour, but it was kno 
that a dispute existed between Prince Rainier and Princess@ 
Ghislaine about Louis’ will, in which he had left all crown prop 
erties to his grandson and successor but half of his private for 
tune to his wife (about £150,000). Prince Rainier claimed that} 
Louis had no right to make separate legacies and that all be4 
longed to the crown. The court of revision, consisting of tem 
French lawyers chosen by the French foreign office, invalidated 
the will. The Société des Bains de Mer, which owned the casine 
and most of the hotels, intervened, and a compromise in thet) 
form of a pension for Princesse Ghislaine was agreed upon. 
The Académie Internationale du Tourisme, founded by 
Prince Rainier in 1951, held in August its second session ath 
Monte Carlo. The previous year it had organized a competitio | 
for the best definition of the term tourisme. It awarded on Aug# 
23 the first prize to R. de Meyer, a Belgian, for the following 
definition: “A collective term for human movement and its 
attendant activities, caused by the exteriorization and fulfil} 
ment of the desire to escape that is more or less latent ink 
everybody.” 


y 


t 


Finance.—Budget (1950 actual): revenue 1,085,500,000 fr.; expendi 
ture 1,182,800,000 fr. (including 126,000,000 fr. extraordinary fori 
equipment and reconstruction). The monetary unit is the French franc, 
valued in 1952 at .2857 cents U.S. 


Monetary Units: see ExcHanceE ConTROL AND EXCHANGE 
RATES. 


Money Markets: sce BANKING. 


: ’ *,  Thissoviet-dominated 
Mongolian People’s Republic. ,ccces sepuniic. oi 
eastern Asia is bounded north by the U.S.S.R. and east, south 
and southwest by China. Area: 606,000 sq.mi. Pop.: no census 
ever taken; estimates vary from 850,000 (soviet, 1941) ta 
2,078,000 (Chinese, 1945); U.N. est. (1951) 885,000. Lan 
guage: Mongol. Religion: Lamaist-Buddhist. Capital: Ula 
Bator (pop., 1951 est., 80,000). Chairman of the presidium of 
the Great Hural (parliament): G. Bumatsende. Chairmen of 
the council of ministers in 1952: Khorloghiyin Choibalsan and! 
from May 28, Yumzhaghiyin Tsedenbal. 

History.—The year 1952 was marked by the death on Jan. 26 
of Marshal Choibalsan, the prime minister and commander i 


MONTANA 


‘chief, who died from cancer in Moscow; his body was escorted 
to Ulan Bator by a delegation of the soviet government headed 
) by M. P. Tarasov, chairman of the presidium of the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, and by Marshal S. M. 
| Budenny. The burial on Feb. 9 was attended by a Chinese dele- 
gation headed by the acting chief of staff. 
In Choibalsan the Kremlin had lost a faithful friend not easy 
to replace. Although the Mongolian Great Hural met from 
February 28 to March 1 for its second session, no successor was 


) Hural appoint as premier Yumzhaghiyin Tsedenbal, who had 
9 been secretary-general of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary 
(Communist) party since Sept. 1945 and deputy premier from 
Dec. 1948. 

). Tsedenbal visited Moscow in August, and was greeted at the 
airport not only by A. I. Mikoyan, a deputy premier, and A. Y. 


j lai, the Chinese premier and minister of foreign affairs, who 
4 was also visiting the soviet capital. Tsedenbal was received by 
Joseph Stalin on Sept. 5 and left Moscow on Septar23. Hour 
y days later he reported on his Moscow talks to the council of 
ai ministers at Ulan Bator. It was believed that the construction 
6 of a new direct railway link between Irkutsk and Peking through 
6) Ulan Bator was decided. 

) On Sept. 28 Tsedenbal arrived in Peking accompanied by M. 
si Lhamsurun and B. Shirendyb, the ministers of foreign affairs 
> and education. The Mongolian delegation was greeted at the 
jairport by Chou En-lai and the following day was received by 
* Mao Tse-tung. On Oct. 4 a Chinese-Mongolian agreement for 


Education. Schools (1952): elementary and secondary 400; technical 
14. Further education at a teachers’ training college and the university 
icollege of Ulan Bator. Literacy: (1947) 42.5%; (1952) nearly 90%. 


| Finance.—Budget (1952 est.): revenue 380,495,500 tugriks; expendi- 
s ture 374,040,300 tugriks. Monetary unit: tugrik, at parity with the 
rouble. (K. Sm.) 


Popularly known as the “Treasure state,” Mon- 
2 Montana. tana is the largest of the northwestern states and 
5 the third largest in the United States, with a land area of 145,- 
3) 878 sq.mi. and a water area of 1,260 sq.mi. The federal census 
jof 1950 showed a population of 591,024, an increase of 5.6% 
9) over the population of 1940. Principal cities: Helena, the capi- 
Ital (17,581); Great Falls (39,214); Butte (33,251); Billings 
} (31,834); Missoula (22,485); Bozeman (11,325); Anaconda 
(11,254); Kalispell (9,737); Miles City (9,243) ; Havre (8,086). 
44 The urban population numbered 258,034 or 43.7% compared 
if with 37.8% in 1940. Of the state’s total population, 572,038 or 
4} 96.8% were whites of whom 528,919 were native born. Other 
J races, totalling 18,986, including 16,606 Indians and 1,232 


History.—Incumbents in the principal state offices in 1952 
4 were John W. Bonner (Dem.), governor; Paul Cannon (Dem.), 
% lieutenant governor; Sam W. Mitchell (Dem.), secretary of 
@ state; Arnold H. Olsen (Dem.), attorney general; John E. 
Henry (Rep.), treasurer; John J. Holmes (Dem.), auditor; and 
s} Mary M. Condon (Dem.), superintendent of public instruction. 


J 


4) In the biennial election of 1950, Republicans gained control of 


& held in 1952. 

The “Little Hoover” Commission on Reorganization of State 
6 Government, appointed for two years by the 1951 legislative 
# session, held monthly meetings in 1952. Its close scrutiny of 
@ state personnel methods revealed the lack of any well-defined 
f| classification of positions, with many inequities in wage scales 
+ as a result. This led to a recommendation, to be presented to 
the 1953 legislature, for the establishment by law of a state 
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personnel commission of four members, to be appointed by the 
governor and headed by a full-time director. Noting the weak- 
ened position of the legislature because of the trend toward wide 
grants of authority to executive administrative agencies, the 
reorganization commission further recommended that the 1953 
legislature create a permanent state legislative council to con- 
sist of eight members—four representatives and four senators 
—which would function on a year-round basis and keep the 
legislature in touch with changing conditions which required 
legislative action. Such a council, it was urged, would improve 
legislative planning and leadership and restore to that branch 
of government its rightful place in a governmental system of 
divided powers. Other recommendations by the reorganization 
commission called for the creation of three interdepartmental 
advisory councils, designed to co-ordinate related activities of 
state departments concerned with public welfare, health and 
institutions; natural resources and development; and agricul- 
ture and livestock. 

An amendment proposed for referendum in Nov. 1952 would 
empower the state legislature to increase the terms of office of 
elective or appointive officials in counties, townships and mu- 
nicipalities to a maximum of four years. Initiative measure no. 
55, appearing on the voter’s ballot at the same time, would 
make possible an increase of another one cent per gallon in the 
tax on gasoline. 


Education.—There were 1,209 elementary schools in Montana in 1951- 
52, with an enrolment of 84,111 and a teaching staff of 3,576. There 
were 176 high schools with 27,599 students and 1,334 teachers. The total 
cost of operating elementary and secondary schools was $28,531,309 dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1951-52. An outstanding development in Montana edu- 
cation in the past few years had been the inclusion of nearly all of the 
Indian children in the state in the public schools. 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Approximately 23,651 persons received public assistance in the fiscal year 
1951-52. Grants totalling $11,660,238 were distributed as follows (fig- 
ures in parentheses indicate the average number of recipients per month): 
old-age assistance (11,369) $7,001,311; aid to dependent children (8,448) 
$2,431,337; aid to needy blind (532) $360,027; subsistence (768) $280,- 
927; medical care (821) $169,036; aid to disabled (1,030) $686,192; 
hospitalization (648) $678,670; burials (35) $52,738. Unemployment 
benefits of $2,112,925 were paid to 16,040 persons, an average of $18.35 
per week for 8.9 weeks or $131.72 per claimant. Correctional institutions 
with their average populations and total expenditures for 1951 were: 
Montana State prison, 570 inmates, $435,996; state industrial school, 125 
inmates, $181,778; vocational school for girls, 36 inmates, $98,423. 


Communications.—In 1952 the state highway commission maintained 
9,032 mi. of highways, of which 1,044 mi. were unsurfaced. The total 
local rural mileage system totalled 60,679 with 12,985 mi. surfaced with 
gravel or oil. State highway expenditures during the fiscal year 1951-52, 
including federal aid, were $21,148,111, of which $11,539,562 was for 
construction and $6,719,290 for maintenance. The total number of air- 
ports listed on the U.S. aeronautical charts for Montana in 1952 was 118, 
not including any of the 210 landing strips maintained by farmers and 
ranchers on their own individual properties and used intermittently with 
the season’s need. The number of registered aircraft was 1,113, of which 
812 were in active service. The railway mileage was 5,241. The number 
of telephones as listed for July 1, 1952, was 158,481. 


Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1952, Montana had 71 state banks 
with deposits of $292,521,423 and assets of $307,906,925; and 39 na- 
tional banks with deposits of $298,944,000 and total assets of $312,680,- 
ooo. There were 15 building and loan associations with assets of $28,459,- 
121. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, the net state revenue, all 
sources, was $79,228,275, and the expenditures totalled $75,923,255. The 
gross debt of the state on July 1, 1951, was $6,586,000 and the net debt 
$5,423,791. 

Agriculture—The aggregate production in 1952 for the 11 principal 
crops of Montana was forecast at only 7.6% below average despite the 
early season’s drought which covered much of the eastern and central part 
of the state. The forecast of 77,458,000 bu. for spring and winter wheat 
was nearly 5,000,000 bu. above the ten-year, 1941-50, average, but 21% 
less than the record 1951 crop of nearly 98,000,000 bu. With the excep- 


Table !.—Principal Crops of Montana 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
RE CRISS a Geo Oo © oo oO ooo 77,458,000 97,988,000 72,532,000 
chica 8 0 6 Oo 0 ot OG ioc 6 2,542,000 2,363,000 2,588,000 
Borley,bul es eos ues) lel ens & 12,906,000 12,880,000 16,563,000 
Sugor beets, tons. . . . 2. « 0 «© « + 481,000 537,000 774,000 
Oats buss wy. Hee ee sake cokes! Poneler ens 9,261,000 10,200,000 12,999,000 
Potatoes, iter 7. nets sitele! (mie tofixel ss 2,475,000 2,150,000 2,337,000 
Goth, (bUs ies tasks Remon et tel leurs lente! "3 2,030,000 2,392,000 3,073,000 
Dry beans, 100-lb. bogs . ..... 112,000 141,000 297,000 
Flaxseed) bus.) “Stn ae wes 70,000 Veeroee Pree 

1TOOsIbabags mace nes 61,000 ; ; 

Rh reek ear Mates a 84,000 94,000 307,000 


Rye, bu... . 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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tions of barley, hay and potato production, the volume of all crops har- 
vested was less than in 1951. The cash farm income in 1951 was $288,- 
000,000, slightly more than 28% of the record total personal income of 
$1,026,000,000 paid to individuals in Montana during that year. 


Table II.—Industrial Products of Montana 


Products 1951 1950 1949 
Cheese, Ibs. . « © © © o,s-© © 2,775,000 3,010,000 2,965,000 
Buiter i> 2a Vth ne tee here “or 7,115,000 8,340,000 8,025,000 
Icevcream):galbu:. eller 4. «eeu suas 2,719,000 2,797,000 2,964,000 
Beetsuganicwh) i ss af te 1,570,000 2,250,000 1,940,000 
BeeryibOlseeurtacgice cbc eceiveiemraete 210,249 199,302 200,594 


241,794,090 293,240,097 255,169,417 
3,234, :500, 000 3,135,752,000 2,915,361, ‘000 
458,520,000 


Gasoline, gal. . 
Electric power generated, kw! hr. 
Lumberbdertiorg cs it nies eesmrenice = 


Manufactures.—The total value added by manufacture (1950 census) in 
the 900 manufacturing establishments in Montana was $107,837,000, com- 
pared with $92,258,000 for 652 manufacturing establishments in 1947. 
Estimates of the state unemployment compensation commission indicated 
that during the fiscal year 1951-52 an average of 18,300 covered em- 
ployees were employed in manufacturing in Montana, with total wages of 
$66,738,589. The official estimate for total employment for all Montana, 
aside from agriculture, during the same period was 151,700. In 1951 
manufacturing pay rolls constituted only 6.3% of aggregate incomes in 
Montana compared with 23.9% nationally, indicating the lack of in- 
dustrial development in the state. (Gay 1858s) 

Mineral Production——Table III shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in Montana in 1949 and 1950, listing all items 


Table Ill_—Mineral Production of Montana 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Volue 

Coal set atie! fel fee) 2,920, 0002515/801,000 2,766,000 $6,312,000 
GOGpai bs on vai coy owe. ta fray 54,000 22,663,000 57,000 22,305,000 
Golell(oz)emrat otmetite mre) rere) c6 52,000 1,812,000 53,000 1,845,000 
Lecce es ae 5 9 ee areca . 20,000 5,297,000 18,000 5,687,000 
Manganese ore. . . . s «© « 131,000 122,000 5,068,000 
Natural gas (thousand cu. ft.) . 39,186,000 2,077,000 35,291,000 1,962,000 
Natural gasoline (bbl.). . . . 98,000 350,000 86,000 210,000 
Petroleum (bbl.). . Spat ie ye 8,109,000 20,430,000 9,118,000 23,520,000 
Petroleum gases (bbl. Me 153,000 450,000 144,000 431,000 
Phosphate frock s 2. 5 « 3 235,000 1,496,000 397,000 2,574,000 
Sand and gravel... 2. ss 9,044,000 5,140,000 6,682,000 3,366,000 
Silverozs Meek ey eeiereyee inte ate 6,591,000 5,965,000 6,327,000 5,726,000 
BOio ac Go oO A ob helo 6 5 919,000 949,000 603,000 564,000 
PA eae. io oD ath ego eC : 68,000 19,221,000 54,000 13,440,000 
Otheriminerdis is (ets) 6) se 11,678,000 mtr 5,060,000 

Wotalitsv iss) > + ‘elec © $103,389,000 $98,070,000 


whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 
Montana ranks first among the states in the production of manganese ore, 
second in zinc and third in silver, and stands 24th in the value of mineral 
output, with .87% of the U.S. total. 


Ml | A city in the province of Quebec, Can., first 
ontrea * called Ville Marie, Montreal was founded in 1642. 
The census of 1951 gave the city proper a population of 1,021,- 
520 and that of greater Montreal 1,395,400. 

The port of Montreal is the largest in Canada. Deep-sea arri- 
vals (commercial) in the first nine months of 1952 numbered 
1,080, with a net tonnage of 3,668,585. The number of coastal 
or inland vessel arrivals and other commercial vessels in the 
same period was 2,489, with a net tonnage of 2,852,901. 

The total of water-borne cargo tonnage which passed through 
the port during the first nine months of 1952 was 11,312,009; 
this consisted of 5,066,283 inward (foreign 2,518,701, domestic 
2,547,582) and 6,245,726 outward (3,941,277 foreign, 2,304,449 
domestic). 

The assessed value of real estate as of April 30, 1952, was 
$1,763,732,310, of which $1,369,738,816 was taxable and $393,- 
993,494 was exempt from taxation. 

During the nine months ending Sept. 30, 1952, building per- 
mits were issued for 2,978 new buildings having a value of $51,- 
442,000, and for 2,089 repairs having a value of $6,585,325. 

(J. A. Ma.) 
Montserrat: see Leewarp IsLAnps. 
Moral Re-Armament, World Assembly for: see Wortp 
ASSEMBLY FOR MoraL Re-ARMAMENT 


Mormons Probably the outstanding event in the church in 
* 1952 was the tour of the European missions of 
the church by David O. McKay, president of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. He spent two months visit- 
ing the members in Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 


* 


Denmark, the Netherlands, France, Belgium, Switzerland andl 
western Germany. There were approsimately 35,000 members in 
this area. One of the principal results of this tour was the de- 
cision made to build a temple in Europe, to be located in } 
Switzerland. f 

The building program of the church steadily Lodreted dur- 
ing the year, with 137 churches completed and dedicated, most 
of them in the United States. 

At the time of the spring runoff of snow water from the 
mountains east of Salt Lake City, the high water flooded con- 
siderable areas in that city. The welfare organization of the | 
church took care of the evacuation of residents of flooded areas | 
and largely carried out the subsequent cleaning up and restora-_ 
tion measures after the waters abated. All services were sup- | 
plied by the welfare organization through donated, volunteer | 
labour, without the expenditure of money by the organization. 
Church-wide, the welfare organization in 1952 extended help in |, 
the form of food, clothing, shelter and fuel to about 40,800 | 
persons. (See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) (ji: Ree ; 1 


Morocco Frene A sultanate of northwest Africa, with 
’ * both Mediterranean and Atlantic coast 
lines, Morocco is divided into French protectorate (to which } 
the historical and statistical sections below refer), Spanish — 
protectorate (see SPANISH COLONIAL EMPIRE) and _ interna- 
tional zone of Tangier (g.v.). Areas and populations are shown 
in the table. 


Area (in sq. mi.) Population (1951 est.) 


French protectorate. . « . « « « « e 153,870 8,500,000 
Spanish protectorate . ..... ae 17,631 1,200,000 
Places of Spanish seueipioniy a oeasgne 823 185,000 
Tangier... 05° 2° s oD talons) Het netaenne 232 172,000 

(lotal.mes) cwenis) ah omteitemet tlle le 172,556 10,057,000 


*Alhucemas, Ceuta, Chafarinas, Melilla, Pefién de Veles and the Ifni territory (741 sq.mi.). 


French protectorate pop.: (1949 est.) 9,200,000, mostly Arabs 
and Berbers who are Moslem and speak Arabic (64%) or Ber- 
ber (22%) or are bilingual (14%); (1947 census) Europeans 
325,000, including 266,133 French; Jews 225,000. Chief towns 
(pop. 1947 census): Rabat (cap., 161,416); Casablanca (511,- 
222); Marrakesh (238,277); Fez (200,946) ; Meknés (159,811). 
Ruler, Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef III; grand vizier, 
Hadj Mohammed el-Mokri; French resident general in 1952, 
Gen. Augustin Guillaume. 

History.—On March 14, 1952, the sultan asked the French 
government to revise the protectorate statute, to set up a new 
Moroccan government in order that the appropriate negotiations 
could be pursued, and to grant certain freedoms (notably to 
form trade unions). The French government’s answer (Sept. 
17) was to suggest that the political transformation should be- 
gin with fundamental democratic reforms: councils elected in 
the rural areas and Franco-Moroccan commissions in the urban 
communities having European residents. In October the sultan 
made the dispute public by announcing that the French pro- 
posals would lead to a division of sovereignty in Morocco. The 
Quai d’Orsay rejected this interpretation. In the council of gov- 
ernment the three electoral colleges assured the resident general 
of their desire to co-operate. The Arab states and certain Asiatic 
governments made further complaints to the United Nations 
about the Moroccan situation. 

On Aug. 27 the International Court of Justice at The Hague, 
in judgment on a dispute between France and the United States, 
ruled that the maintenance of control over U.S. imports, while 
French imports were exempt, was illegal and further that ac- 
count was to be taken of the value of imports in their country 
of origin as well as the value in Morocco. On the other hand it 
decided that U.S. citizens should be subject to local law except 


THFANTASIA at an annual festival in the holy city of Moulay Idris, French 
ogMorocco, one of the Arab customs which made for Moroccan nationalism and 
ng} ts renewed demands for home rule in 1952 


sivhere their consuls had jurisdiction. 

#) The building of air bases for the U.S. went on at Nouaseur 
«(near Casablanca), at Boulhaut, at Sidi Slimane and at Ben- 
Msuérir. The four-year plan, of which France was to pay half the 
ost, envisaged considerable undertakings: the development of 
S/nineral and food resources and of housing as well as health and 
#);ducational projects. The overdevelopment of the oil and pre- 
eserved-food industries was followed by a slowing down of invest- 
jgnents. Tourist traffic brought the country 16,000,000,000 fr. 
hGincluding 13,000,000,000 fr. from French visitors). The harvest 
twas good, and it was possible to increase the budget without 
d/urther taxation, as surplus revenue alone was enough. (See also 
a JNITED NATIONS.) 


Jb Education.—(1951) Pupils 250,000 (including 75,000 Europeans). 

6) Finance and Banking.—Note circulation 41,000,000 fr. Bank deposits 
6¢90,000,000 fr. Monetary unit: Moroccan franc = metropolitan franc =.2857 
gents U.S. (1952). 

19 Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 159,000,000,000 fr. (including 1ot1,- 
9/900,000,000 fr. from the French union and 13,000,000,000 fr. from the 
(J.S.); exports 86,000,000,000 fr. (including 45,000,000,000 fr. to the 
‘French union and 12,000,000,000 fr. to Great Britain), mainly phosphates 
4\(16,877,000,000 fr.), cereals (10,800,000,000 fr.), preserved fish (7,500,- 
4,1000,000 fr.), manganese (3,900,000,000 fr.), citrus fruits (3,600,000,000 
Jfr.), lead (2,800,000,000 fr.). 

2 Transport and Communications.—(1951) Motor vehicles 63,500. Cargo 
Hnandled (port of Casablanca) 7,800,000 metric tons, 

*) Industry.—Products (metric tons, 1951): phosphates 4,200,000; iron 
1/500,000; manganese 333,000; lead 81,000; coal 393,000; gasoline 75,000; 
Stcement 376,000; fish 83,000. Electricity: 600,000,000 kw.hr. (Hu. DE.) 


| 
“Morocco, Spanish: sce SpANisH CoLonraL Empire. 


6Morphine: see Cuemistry. 
oMortgages, Farm: see Farm Crepir ADMINISTRATION; 
aF ARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION. 


éMortgages, Home: sce Banxinc; Hovusinc. 
Capital of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


| 
/Moscow. and of the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Re- 
public, Moscow was in 1952 probably the third largest city of 
a world. Area (1939): 110.1 sq.mi. Pop.: (1939 census) 
14,137,018; (1950 est.) 7,000,000. 

A Among the public buildings completed during 1952 were the 
‘Moscow State university in the Lenin hills, with accommodation 
r 6,000 students; 27 schools of standard pattern, each planned 


for 880 pupils; and the Sovietskaya hotel, whose first guests 
were delegates to the Economic conference in April. A 32- 
story block of 700 family flats overlooking the Moskva river 
was the biggest to be completed during the year. Even so, build- 
ing failed to keep pace with the demand for homes, and Moscow 
newspapers were outspokenly critical of out-of-date building 
methods. Four new stations on the Metro, Moscow's under- 
ground railway, brought the total length to 35 mi. and the num- 
ber of stations to 39. 

A long-term program for beautifying the city provided for the 
planting during 1952 of about 250,000 trees and 1,500,000 
shrubs: the effect was most notable in the gardens of the new 
state university and the new schools, at the Stalin Motor works, 
the Kirov Dynamo works and the Byelorussia railway station. 

The U.S. embassy moved from the building in Mokhovaya 
street, which had been its home since diplomatic relations were 
established in 1933, on the expiration of the lease on Dec. 31. 
New travel restrictions imposed on foreigners during the year 
affected chiefly the staff of diplomatic missions, and reduced the 
radius of unsupervised travel from Moscow from approximately 
30 mi. to 25 mi. (Gaye) 


Mossade h Mohammed (1880- ), Iranian states- 
g ’ man, was born at Tehran, the 
son of Mirza Hedayat, for 30 years minister of finance. He 
served his apprenticeship as financial agent in the province of 
Khurasan. He soon opposed Mohammed Ali, the last shah of the 
Kajar dynasty, had to leave the country and studied in Paris and 
later at the University of Neuchatel, Switz. After his return to 
Persia he was for a short period minister of justice (1920), of 
finance (1921) and of foreign affairs (1922), but was not popu- 
lar with Persian officialdom because he insisted on cutting 
salaries and dismissing useless officeholders. During 1923-27 
he was member of the majlis for Tehran, but had to retire from 
public life because of his opposition to Riza Khan Pahlavi who 
in Dec. 1925 was proclaimed new shah of Iran, with right of suc- 
cession to his heirs. Mossadegh returned to politics in 1944, 
was elected to the majlis and put through a bill forbidding 
the government to grant an oil concession to anyone without 
legislative permission. As leader of the small National Front 
party (with 8 seats out of 136) he succeeded in persuading the 
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majlis to reject on Nov. 26, 1950, the supplementary oil agree- 
ment signed by the government with the Anglo-Iranian Oil com- 
pany. On March rs, 1951, mainly under his pressure, the majlzs 
passed the Oil Nationalization act. On April 28 Mossadegh was 
elected prime minister with the purpose of enforcing the act. 
On Oct. 8 he arrived in New York city to present Iran’s case 
before the U.N. Security council. On Oct. 23 he visited Pres. 
Harry S. Truman in Washington and remained for a week in the 
U.S. capital. On June 9, 1952, he personally asked the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at The Hague to declare the A.1.0.C. 
dispute outside its jurisdiction. He resigned on July 16 but re- 
turned to power six days later. (See also IRAN.) 


Motels: see Tourist TRAVEL. 


Motion Pictures The U.S. motion-picture industry con- 

* tinued during 1952 to recover from the 
adverse effects of television, and gross box-office receipts for 
the year were estimated at $1,225,000,000 as compared with 
$1,166,000,000 in 1951. At least three factors contributed to 
the industry’s revival: record foreign income, continued growth 
of the outdoor drive-in theatre and a greater variety and some- 
what improved quality of pictures released by Hollywood. 

Major producers estimated that foreign income for 1952 
would exceed $165,000,000, an increase over the previous high 
record of $160,000,000 set in 1951. Canada alone accounted for 
almost $100,000,000 of the 1952 gross receipts. 

By June 1952 the drive-in theatres had increased in number 
from 820 in 1948 to 3,483 (including Canada). These new out: 
door theatres had more than offset the closing of 1,500 mostly 
obsolete “indoor” theatres during the period 1948-52 and by 
the end of that period were accounting for approximately 20% 
of gross motion-picture theatre receipts in the United States 
and Canada. One of the leading reasons for the popularity of 
the drive-ins was their solution of the “baby-sitting” problem 
for parents. In June 1952, nevertheless, there were still 15,950 
permanent motion-picture theatres operating in the United 
States. 

Picture Trends.—The old-fashioned western pictures, once 
the staple product of the U.S. motion-picture industry, con- 
tinued to decline in popularity in 1952. More topical films took 
their place. Once again Hollywood stressed the military serv- 
ices, with about 25 movies on the subject. Biographical films 
were also produced in quantity, with 30 either released or in 
production at the end of the year; of these, 12 were in the 
musical category. Historical events were dramatized in a num- 
ber of pictures, such as the voyage of the “Mayflower” (Plym- 
out Adventure) and the German siege of Tobruk in World War 
II (Desert Rats). The story of a U.S. weather mission to the 
Gobi desert in Outer Mongolia during the early years of World 
War II was effectively told in Destination Gobi. 

Improved summer business in 1952 resulted from the gener- 
ally better quality of films released during the summer months. 
Of the 78 features released during June, July and August, 20 
were considered “hits.” The three top-grossing pictures of the 
summer period were Cecil B. De Mille’s circus picture, The 
Greatest Show on Earth, the Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis 
comedy, Jumping Jacks, and the English Tales of Hoffmann, a 
Technicolor adaptation of Jacques Offenbach’s opera. Together 
these three pictures did about 20% better at the box office than 
did the three top films of the 1951 summer season—Show Boat, 
That’s My Boy (also a Martin-Lewis comedy) and Alice in 
W onderland. 

Samuel Goldwyn released his $4,000,000 Technicolor Hans 
Christian Andersen, starring Danny Kaye, in Nov. WO SH she 
broke a 16-year gross-receipts record at the Criterion theatre in 
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New York city during its first week of showing. 
Cinerama, the new three-dimensional motion picture, made 
its successful debut in New York city Sept. 30, 1952. A Tech 
nicolor film entitled This Is Cinerama, it was projected on a : 
curved screen 65 ft. wide and consisted of a series of short i 
subjects, including a frighteningly realistic ride on a roller}, 
coaster and a scene from the opera Aida staged at La Scala in} 
Milan, It. Another three-dimensional process, known as Natural | 
Vision, made its first appearance in Bwana Devil at Los Angeles, | 
Calif., in December. By the end of 1952 there were 19 U.S.) 
companies working on three-dimensional processes, some (like } 
Cinerama) not requiring the audience to wear special polaroi 
glasses. f 
Italian Film Festival.—Italian film producers gained the} 
national motion-picture spotlight in Oct. 1952 when the Salute 
to Italian Films week was held in New York city. This festival, ' 
first of its kind in the United States, pointed up the growing j 
market for European films in the western hemisphere. Seven } 
outstanding Italian films produced since the end of World | 
War II were previewed at the festival. aii 
Stars of Tomorrow.—Marilyn Monroe won first place in the § 
Motion Picture Herald’s 12th annual “stars of tomorrow” poll | 
of U.S. motion-picture theatre owners. Others named in order 
were Debbie Reynolds, Marge and Gower Champion, Mitzi }) 
Gaynor, Kim Hunter, Rock Hudson, Audie Murphy, David } 
Wayne, Forrest Tucker and Danny Thomas. ai 
Legal Actions.—The U.S. supreme court ruled 9 to o in} 
May 1952 that U.S. cities and states cannot censor or bar} 
motion pictures on the grounds that they are sacriligeous (the } 
picture in question was the Italian film The Miracle, which had 
been banned in New York state). The supreme court held that 
motion pictures come under the freedom-of-speech provisions } 
of the U.S. constitution. 
The U.S. department of justice announced later during the } 
year that it would bring action against major film producers to } 
force them to release 16-mm. prints of superior movies to tele- } 
vision companies and advertisers. 
Statistics—The U.S. department of commerce reported that } 
there were 14,900 companies in the motion-picture industry of | 
the U.S. at the end of the first quarter of 1952—unchanged } 
since Sept. 1951. There were 647 theatre circuits, each with }) 
four or more theatres, operating 51% of the total number of 
theatres, with 64.1% of the total number of seats. Approxi- } 
mately 6,795 companies or individuals operated the remaining } 
49% of the theatres with 35.9% of the seating capacity. Gross } 
refreshment sales in both indoor and outdoor theatres were 
estimated at $400,000,000 annually in 1952 (an average of 6 
cents per patron for indoor theatres and 20 cents for outdoor). } 
The average price of admission, including taxes, was estimated } 
at 47 cents in 1952 compared with 44 cents in 1948. . 
Production investment of all types in 1951 was estimated at 
more than $500,000,000, and the average cost of production was } 
about $900,000. Corporate sales of the industry in that year 
amounted to $1,813,000,000. Federal tax collections for the } 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, totalled $328,610,530, com- | 
pared with $346,491,715 for the preceding fiscal year. 
Academy Awards.—The Academy of Motion Pictures Arts } 
and Sciences announced in March 1952 the following awards for 
IQ5I: 
e oe PicturE.—An American in Paris, MGM, produced by Arthur 
“BEST PERFORMANCES.—Actor: Humphrey Bogart in The African Oucent 
Horizon Enterprises, Inc., United Artists. Actress: Vivien Leigh in 
Streetcar Named Desire, Charles K. Feldman Group Productions, Warner 
Brothers. Supporting actor: Karl Malden in A Streetcar Named Desire 
Charles K. Feldman Group Productions, Warner Brothers. Supporting 
actress: Kim Hunter in A Streetcar Named Desire, Charles K. Feldman | 
Group Productions, Warner Brothers. 
Brest Direction.—George Stevens, A Place in the Sun, Paramount. 
Brest Writinc.—Story: Paul Dehn and James Bernard, Seven Days ta 
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Noon, Boulting Brothers, Mayer-Kingsley, Distinguished Films (British). 
)5creenplay: Michael Wilson and Harry Brown, A Place in the Sun, Para- 
ujnount. Story and screenplay: Alan Jay Lerner, An American in Paris, 
YiMGM. 

a) Best Art Drrectron.—Black and white: Richard Day, A Streetcar 
Named Desire, Warner Brothers. Colour: Cedric Gibbons and Preston 
es4mes, An American in Paris, MGM. 

a BEst CINEMATOGRAPHY.—Black and white: William C. Mellor, A Place 
vn the Sun, Paramount. Colour: Alfred Gilks, An American in Paris, ballet 
oiiohotographed by John Alton. 

= Best Costume Dersicns.—Black and white: Edith Head, A Place in 
\ the Sun, Paramount. Colour: Orry Kelly, Walter Plunkett and Irene 
eiSharaff, An American in Paris, MGM. 

e* Best Firm Epirinc.—William Hornbeck, A Place in the Sun, Para- 
mijmount. 

“© Brest Sounp.—Douglas Shearer, sound director, The Great Caruso, 
“eMGM. 

@ Best MustcaL ACHIEVEMENT.—Scoring of a musical: An American in 
«Paris, MGM, by Saul Chaplin and Johnny Green. Dramatic or comedy 
» (film score: A Place in the Sun, Paramount, by Franz Waxman. Song: “In 
) the Cool Cool Cool of the Evening,” from Here Comes the Groom, Para- 
simount, music by Hoagy Carmichael, lyrics by Johnny Mercer. 

a? Best SHortT Supyects.—Cartoon: Two Mouseketecrs, MGM, Fred 
miQuimby, producer. One-reel: World of Kids, Warner Brothers, Robert 
mj) Youngson, producer. Two-reel: Nature’s Half Acre, Walt Disney Produc- 
Ation, RKO Pictures. 

s@ Best DocuMENTARiIES.—Short subjects: Benjy, made by Fred Zinne- 
aiimann with the co-operation of Paramount for the Los Angeles Orthopedic 
i@hospital. Feature: Kon-Tiki, Artfilm Production, RKO Pictures (Norwe- 
(agian), Olle Nordemar, producer, film presented by Sol Lesser. 

“7 SpreciaL Awarps.—Irving G. Thalberg memorial award, to Arthur 
ooFreed. Best foreign film: Rasho-mon (Japanese), RKO Pictures. George 
| |Pal for extraordinary special effects in his film, When Worlds Collide. 
oyGene Kelly for his ability to put choreography on film. (S. Lr.; X.) 

ef Educational Motion Pictures.—The increasing use of mo- 


-mtion-picture film for purposes other than entertainment was 
@ keeping pace during 1952 with the mounting totals of 16-mm. 
m@sound projection equipment sales to the specific fields in which 
ithese films were used. 

»| Leading all these fields, both as a user of 16-mm. equipment 
Hand as a purchaser of original film production, was U.S. busi- 
ness. Equipment manufacturers reported that more than half of 
‘istheir professional sales were to business and industry sources; 
£143 producers of business-sponsored films reported gross produc- 
stion sales of $45,000,000 in 1952. These figures reflect only the 
midomestic, civilian usage of films for communication; military 
‘procurement of training films and projection equipment con- 
‘| tinued through 1952 to be one of the major factors within the 
‘production and manufacturing segments of the industry. 

© One measure of the value placed on such audio-visual tools 
)by the U.S. military establishment was revealed by Maj. Gen. 
% George I. Back, chief signal officer of the army, who said, in 
biaddressing the Society of Motion Picture and Television Engi- 
“neers in October, that “70,000,000 man hours of training are 
accomplished annually (in the army) through the use of training 
“films.” About 80% of the navy’s film requirements were being 
ig met in 1952 by civilian film producers under contract. 

1 By the last quarter of 1952, nearly all the secondary schools 
in the U.S. had at least one 16-mm. sound projector in each 
school building; the large and medium-sized urban school sys- 
1 tems reported large numbers of 16-mm. sound projectors in their 
@ elementary schools. Rural schools, moving toward consolidation, 
© were also becoming a potential classroom film market. 

) Church and parochial projector ownership, spurred by the 
} activities of co-operative film production by interdenominational 
| groups such as the Protestant Film commission, by denomina- 
tional sponsorship and by the growth of professional groups such 
jas the Visual Education Fellowship in the National Council of 
Churches and the Religious Film association, was fast becoming 
| a major user of nontheatrical motion pictures. Protestant church 
projection equipment was estimated to exceed 50,000 machines 
) during the year. 

The formation during the year of the Catholic Audio-Visual 
association, which held its first annual meeting in Chicago, Il., 
in August, gave evidence of the increasing parochial use of 
films. Widespread interest in basic moral concepts presented in 
films was aroused by the film contributions of the Christophers, 
founded by a Maryknoll priest, Jesuit Father James Keller, 
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MEL FERRER (left) and Stewart Granger in a flamboyant dueling scene from 
Scaramouche, a 1952 production in Technicolor 


and by the tolerance films of the Anti-Defamation league of 
the B’nai B’rith. The league’s The Challenge and The High Wall 
were accorded high honours in various film festivals. Within 
a few months of its completion, more than 1,000 prints of 
the Christophers’ Government Is Your Business were used by 
community organizations, industrial firms and church groups of 
all denominations, particularly in the period leading up to the 
presidential election. 

Twenty-three producing companies were listed as classroom 
motion-picture and filmstrip producers, though many of these 
companies also produced films for community and industrial 
uses. A conservative estimate of their gross sales of 16-mm. 
prints to schools and organizations approximated $6,000,000 for 
the year. Leading companies, from the standpoint of film pro- 
duction budget and sales, were Coronet Films, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films (also the oldest), the Text-Film division of 
McGraw-Hill, Young America Films and United World. Foreign 
film information programs, sponsored in the U.S. by such bu- 
reaus as the British Information services, the National Film 
Board of Canada and Films of the Nations accounted for an- 
other large share of the 16-mm. films going to schools and com- 
munity groups. 

Though business, schools and churches were the largest ‘‘ver- 
tical” markets for film production and print purchases, several 
other fields were active users of films. The Committee on Medi- 
cal Motion Pictures of the American Medical association main- 
tained liaison with all professional groups interested in medical 
films, and reported large concentrations of 16-mm. equipment 
in U.S. hospitals and medical schools. The production of medi- 
cal films for professional use was aided by grants and con- 
tracts from foundations, medical societies and pharmaceutical 
companies. 

Specialized film application was taking place in such diverse 
fields as industrial research, motion and time study, manage- 
ment engineering, document reproduction and specialized train- 
ing. U.S. pre-eminence in these fields was reflected by the 
constant flow of original films to other countries where trans- 
lated versions were being used. Agricultural methods, preserved 
on numerous department of agriculture and privately sponsored 
films, was another U.S. contribution to overseas technical in- 
formation programs. Audio-visual consultants were sent on loan 
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to nearly all the Marshall plan countries. 

The value of educational motion pictures to the lay public 
was shown in 1952 by the American Cancer society’s series on 
cancer. Breast Self-Examination, a film for women’s groups, was 
exhibited to thousands of audiences during the year under busi- 
ness, professional and community sponsorship. 

Traffic safety education was another major area of film pro- 
duction and widespread showing. Productions such as Drug Ad- 
diction, sponsored by the Wieboldt foundation, and Alcoholism 
made major contributions to public education. These two films 
typified Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ broader involvement 
in the field of adult education. 

Business and labour groups were large contributors to the 
film lists of the year and some of these were in the common 
area of labour-management relations. Approximately 1,600 firms 
were listed during the year as providing film programs for em- 
ployees during noon-hour and between-shift periods. 

The largest national distributor of sponsored motion-picture 
programs reported a 47.3% increase in advance booking re- 
quests for nearly all of the 117 motion pictures in its promo- 
tional lists. 

Professional organizations active in the 16-mm. field included 
the National Audio-Visual association, the Educational Film Li- 
brary association, the Industrial Audio-Visual association, Bio- 
logical Film Producers, University Film Producers, Film Pro- 
ducers Association of New York City, and the Film Council of 
America. (Okisl (Cy), 

Technical Developments.—Theatre Television —The first 
transcontinental theatre televising in history occurred on Sept. 
23, 1952, when the Jersey Joe Walcott-Rocky Marciano heavy- 
weight title boxing match was fed exclusively to 50 theatres in 
30 cities in the United States. The event took place in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and was seen in theatres from New York to Cali- 
fornia. Technically the results were very satisfactory, although 
momentary interruptions occurred in some instances. 

Eidophor.—Eidophor, a new, large-screen, theatre colour tele- 
vision system, received its first public demonstration in June 
by 20th Century-Fox. The demonstration consisted of a live 
pickup from a stage a few blocks from the theatre, transmitted 
by closed circuit to the Eidophor projector located in a stand- 
ard theatre booth. The Eidophor receives a black-and-white or 
colour television signal which is employed to modulate the light 
from an arc-lamp projector, resulting in relatively high levels 
of illumination on the theatre screen. For colour, the system 
employs rotating filters similar to the Columbia Broadcasting 
system colour television system. 

Cinerama.—Cinerama, which opened its first commercial 
showing in New York city in October, presented an image three 
times as wide as the ordinary picture and half again as high. 
In photography, three special cameras are used, each simultane- 
ously photographing one-third of the total picture. In projec- 
tion, three projectors are employed, each of which projects the 
picture photographed by its camera. The first release featured 
outdoor sequences, but the process had not yet been tried for a 
dramatic picture. 

Cinerama gives a three-dimensional illusion and a feeling of 
actual participation in the action on the screen. However, it 
presented problems both in production and exhibition, par- 
ticularly in the requirement for three special projection booths 
and the fact that only specially shaped auditoriums could 
be used. 

“Natural Vision.”—The first feature-length third-dimensional 
motion picture was released in November in Los Angeles, Calif. 
While stereoscopic short subjects and training films had pre- 
viously been made, this was the first full-length—approximately 
9,000 ft.—motion picture of an entertainment nature to be re- 
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leased. The picture, made by Arch Oboler Productions with | 
Natural Vision corporation’s equipment and technical super- 
vision, used the polaroid method of projection and viewing. 
This method photographs two pictures simultaneously, or nearly |! 
so, in such a manner as to correspond to the two views of the }/ 
same scene that would be seen by the two eyes of an observer | 
were he in the camera’s position. These two pictures, called |) 
stereoscopic pairs, must then be projected so that the right-eye |) 
picture is seen only by the right eye, and the left-eye picture - { 
is seen only by the left eye. The separation of pictures is || 
obtained by projecting through polaroid filters onto an alumi- | 
nized screen and is viewed through eyeglasses which also con- ’ i} 
tain polaroid filters. : 

The Natural Vision corporation actually employed no new 
principles, but had designed and developed a convenient mount — 
for two standard motion-picture cameras so that focus and con- } 
vergence could be controlled conveniently and simply. : 

Vistascope.—A new device for producing composite motion — 
pictures, which was developed in France and brought to the |) 
United States, had been perfected to a point where it was ready — 
for production use in motion pictures and television. The Vista- 
scope is a boxlike device placed between the camera and the | 
action so that the camera can photograph the action seen in © 
conjunction with a superimposed foreground or background set- — 
ting. This setting is usually in the form of a still photograph — 
with cutout areas in those portions which are to be occupied — 
by the action. The Vistascope possesses the advantage com- — 
mon to other methods of composite photography in being © 
capable of bringing distant locations into the studio, thus 
making it unnecessary for the cast to be photographed in the — 
actual location. 

Background Process Screens——The Motion Picture Research |) 
council, after two years’ collaboration with Roy Stewart and 
Sons, developed the first mechanical method of process screen 
fabrication. Previously these screens were produced by hand- 
spraying methods where quality and reproducibility were de- 
pendent upon the skill of the operator. A background process} 
screen is translucent, with the picture being projected on the 
screen from the opposite side to which it is viewed or photo- 
graphed. It is used to combine projected backgrounds, from 
either still or motion pictures, with action which takes place in 
front of the screen. The camera photographs the background 
and the action simultaneously on one negative. 

The background process screen method differs from the Vista- | 
scope in that the action can take place or move about as long | 
as it stays within the camera’s view, while in Vistascope the 
action cannot move across the cutout areas in the photograph. 

(W. F. Ky.) 

Canada.—After confirming reports that a site had been pur- — 
chased in Ville St. Laurent on the outskirts of Montreal for a 
new building to house the National Film board, the federal 
resources department minister, R. H. Winters, announced that 
a committee of parliament would consider the annual report of | 
the board. However, by October no formal statement had been ~ 
made by the committee upon the board’s activities, though dur- 
ing the parliamentary debate setting up the committee there — 
was general recognition that the board had made progress since a 
it had been reorganized in 1950. 

In April the Canadian film awards for films of 1951 were — 
made public. Of the more than 50 films entered, the results : 
were: best documentary short, Newfoundland Scene by Crawley . 
Films, Ottawa, with honourable mentions to the National Film j 
board’s The Longhouse People and Les Moines de St. Benoit du | 


Lac; theatrical features, Royal Journey by the National Film 
board, with honourable mention to the board’s Le Petite Aurore i 
theatrical shorts, Opera School by the National Film board, 


i 

| 

vith honourable mention to Fruitful Earth by Associated Screen 
jilews of Montreal; government-sponsored documentary short, 
(ilk Made by the National Film board, with honourable men- 
on to Ski d Quebec by Laval university; nongovernment-spon- 
pred documentary short, Packaged Power by Crawley Films. 
»| Figures released in Oct. 1952 by the federal bureau of sta- 
@stics revealed that in 1951 Canadians spent $96,319,583 in 
1,52,159,125 paid admissions to the movies; in 1950, $86,713,357 
©£0r 242,396,679 admissions. (CC, Cx) 
In Canada, film production during 1951-52 amounted to 213 
sjabjects, and the nontheatrical audience was nearly 11,500,000. 
fost of the films were for specialized educational use. 

iu) European Film Festivals.—In 1952, as in previous years, a 
djumber of film festivals were organized; the chief in western 
(@urope were at Cannes, Fr., Berlin, Ger., Venice, It., and 
ij dinburgh, Scot. The Communist countries held their festival 
Wt Karlovy Vary, Czech., where the soviet film The Unfor- 
\2ttable Year 1919 won the Grand Prix. At Cannes the main 
yiwards went to Renato Castellani for Due Soldi di Speranza 
jad to Orson Welles for Othello; both shared the Grand Prix. 
»ja Venice the premier award went to René Clément for Jeux 
wjzterdits. Berlin and Edinburgh were both organized as non- 
qi ympetitive festivals. 

1 Great Britain.—The three groups originated by the National 
film Finance corporation (British Film Makers Ltd. at Pine- 
/ ood, the Elstree group and the pioneer Group Three), together 
{ith London Films and Ealing studios, accounted for most of 
‘ne first feature product on which the general reputation of 
“british films was based. 

| The British Film Production fund (also known as the Eady 
(Jind) operated well, although it was subjected to considerable 
(riticism by the exhibitors through whom the money for it was 
‘ollected. Producers received approximately 40% of the box- 
sffice returns on their films in the form of a quarterly bonus, 
2je sum varying in proportion to the number of applicants 
Mrawing on the fund. Without a scheme equivalent to the Eady 
jlan, the average British film could only be expected to regain 
43% of its cost at the British box office; with the plan there 
jyas hope that producers could retrieve 106%, and eventually 
iven II5%. 

) British documentary work during 1952 received a severe blow 
svyhen the government announced that the Crown Film unit and 
the Mobile Film Exhibition units initiated during World War II 
‘ind later maintained by the Central Office of Information would 
ihe disbanded at the end of March. 

) Little progress was made in the problems affecting the film 
4idustry and television. The British Broadcasting corporation 
‘jnaintained its own production unit for newsreels, special docu- 
Bens for television screening and film inserts for use in 
arious otherwise “live” programs. The Telekinema was re- 
sfamed the National Film theatre and reopened by the British 
Wilm institute in the autumn to show specialized programs to 
the institute’s members and to the public. 

i The chief British feature film productions of the year in- 
siluded The Sound Barrier (David Lean), The Importance of 
Weing Earnest (Anthony Asquith), Cry the Beloved Country 
}Zoltan Korda), Angels One-Five (George More O’Ferrall), J 
‘Believe in You (Michael Relph and Basil Dearden), Mandy 
Z| Alexander MacKendrick), Murder in the Cathedral (George 
Ioellering and T. S. Eliot), Outcast of the Islands (Carol 
Reed) and Secret People (Thorold Dickinson). 

< Commonwealth.—The output of the Indian film industry 
lad become since World War II second only to that of Holly- 
vood. Production was by about 400 individual companies, work- 
‘ng in 67 studios, centred mostly in Bombay, Madras and Cal- 
jutta. The average annual output of feature films had been 250. 


| 
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HANS HASS, camera in hand, studying a rare coral formation 100 ft. below 
the surface of the Red sea off Port Sudan. A cinematic record of the sights 
and sounds of submarine life, titled Under the Red Sea, was released in 
1952, filmed by an expedition led by Hass 


The main countries which imported Indian films were Pakistan 
(chief importer), Burma, Ceylon and Malaya. Few Indian films 
had been shown as yet in the theatres of Europe and America, 
though Chetan Anand’s film Neecha Nagar won the Grand Prix 
at the Cannes festival in 1946 and Uday Shankar’s Kalpana was 
widely appreciated for its presentation of Indian dancing. Aan, 
India’s first colour film, was shown in London in 1952. An in- 
ternational noncompetitive festival of films was held in India 
early in 1952: it was organized first in Bombay and afterward 
in Madras, Delhi and Calcutta. Twenty-three countries, includ- 
ing the U.S.S.R., submitted films. 

France.—Production in France, as in Great Britain, contin- 
ued in 1952 to depend on the amount of screen space French 
films could command in their own country in the face of foreign 
competition, particularly from the U.S. During 1950-51, 23 
Franco-Italian co-productions were made. Co-production was 
authorized officially by the French Centre National de la Ciné- 
matographie and the Italian Direzione dello Spettacolo. These 
co-productions enjoyed unrestricted entry to the markets of 
both countries and in certain cases had quota privilege. An ex- 
ample of co-production with Great Britain was the full-length - 
cartoon by the company known as les Gémeaux: La Bergére 
et le Ramoneur. 

Jean Renoir, whose The River was an Anglo-U.S. production 
made in India, continued to work outside France, whereas Max 
Ophiils, the distinguished Austrian film maker, had recently 
joined the French studios. French films had once more become 
consistent award winners at the more important international 
festivals, and although the finer French productions presented 
dark and morbid themes, sensitivity in the handling of difficult 
social and psychological situations had become characteristic of 
the outstanding newer directors such as Robert Bresson, René 
Clément and André Cayatte. 

Important films made during 1952 included Nous sommes 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN directing Melissa Hayden in a ballet sequence during the 
filming of Limelight, a 1952 opening. André Eglevsky stood by, watching 
Chaplin execute a pirouette 


Tous des Assassins (Cayatte), La Jeune Folle (Yves Allégret), 
Casque d’Or (Jacques Becker), Jeux Interdits (Clément), La 
Bergére et Le Ramoneur (les Gémeaux) and Les Belles de Nuit 
(René Clair). 

Germany and Austria.—The greater part of the 350 films 
produced in western Germany during 1945-52 (82 during 1951) 
were conyentional dramas, comedies and musicals, and very few 
of them earned international acclaim. Producers continued to 
complain of the heavy taxation placed on the industry. 

Austrian films were also forced to concentrate on conven- 
tional subjects, and became wholly dependent on export to meet 
production costs. Production of feature films reached 28 in 1951. 
More recent titles included Eroica (about Beethoven), Vaga- 
bonds and She-Devil (both based on plays) and Under the Red 
Sea, a feature-length documentary by Hans Haas about an un- 
derwater expedition. The veteran Austrian film maker G. W. 
Pabst was occupied during 1952 in making The Voice of Silence 
in Italy. There was also in Austria a considerable production of 
documentary, instructional and advertising films. 

Italy.—The development of the Italian film industry had been 
a most striking post-World War II feature. The policy of the 
industry, operating under the official guidance of the Direzione 
dello Spettacolo, was to consolidate a world market with the aid 
of expert publicity handled by Unitalia, the organization rep- 
resenting the various production interests. Unitalia initiated 
during 1952 a series of Italian film weeks in a number of places, 
including London, New York and Madrid. Production figures 
for 1951 showed 98 Italian feature films completed. A copro- 
duction agreement between Germany and Italy was completed in 
1952, while the United States continued to produce films in 
Italy following Quo Vadis? which was first shown in Britain in 
1952. The production of short films for 1951 numbered 306. 
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During 1951 the number of film theatres operating in Italy 


was 8,625, with a weekly average attendance of more than 13,- | 


000,000; a rise of both these figures was expected for 1952. 
Notable productions in 1952 included Umberto D (Vittorio 
de Sica), Olden Times (Alessandro Blasetti), The Girls of the 
Piazza di Spagna (Luciano Emmer), Europa ’51 (Roberto Ros- 
sellini), The White Sheik (Federico Fellini), Wife for a Night 


(Mario Camerini), Due Soldi di Speranza (Renato Castellani), | 
Bellissima (Luchino Visconti) and J! Cappotto (Alberto Lattu- } 


ada). Outstanding among documentary films was Leonardo da 


Vinci, made by Luciano Emmer and based on Leonardo’s | 


drawings. 


U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe.—The chief soviet produc- 


tions released in 1952 were The Unforgettable Year 1919 (di- 
rected by M. Chiaureli), Country Doctor (S. Gerasimov) and, 
in the series of biographical films in which soviet directors had 
specialized during recent years, Przhevalski (the career of the 
rgth-century Russian explorer, directed by S. Yutkevich) and 
Taras Shevchenko (the Ukrainian poet and national hero). V. I. 
Pudovkin’s contribution to soviet motion pictures was Harvest, 
about rural socialization, and G. V. Alexandrov made a film 
about the Russian composer, M. I. Glinka. Other films were 
Cavalier of the Golden Star (Y. Y. Raizman) and Donets 
Miners (L. D. Lukov). Many scientific and documentary films 
were awarded Stalin prizes and work in cartoon films was widely 
developed, chiefly for child audiences. Almost all soviet films 
were made in colour. 

The main centre of the Polish film industry was at Lodz, 
where, in addition to studios, a training establishment for film 
makers had been set up with a five-year course of study. Out- 
standing productions were The Young Chopin, directed by 
Alexander Ford, The Crew (Jan Fetke), about sea cadets, and 
First Days (Jan Rybkowski), which dealt with the postwar 
reconstruction of a steel mill. 


{| The Hungarian film industry, nationalized in 1948, also con- 
dentrated on social subjects, Strange Marriage, a colour film 
“iatirizing the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church; and a 

alm of historical reconstruction, Madame Dery, dealing with 


| 


a and (about the Bulgarian Communist youth movement). Ru- 
ijmania began to develop film making with productions like Life 
; riumphant, about the socialization of the scientists, and Mitrea 
Cocor, about a Rumanian peasant who deserted the fascist army 


(directed by Slatan Dudow) dealt with the problems of women 
jn contemporary Germany. Criticism of Allied administration in 
the west was the subject of The Condemned Village, the story 


land Shadow over the Islands, the story of a doctor’s fight for 
| the health of the people in the Faroe Islands. 
Yugoslavia.—During 1952 Yugoslavia continued to develop 
ts technical resources and to train film technicians during the 
actual process of production. Among films released was Vjeke- 
yslav Afric’s third film, Hoja Lero, a fantasy set in an imagi- 
‘mary land of the 7th century. A Slovene folk tale was made into 
Sthe film Kekac. The Chronicles of Visoko was derived from a 
ojéhistorical novel by the Slovene writer Ivan Tavcar and directed 
“*by Bojan Stupica; its action took place during the Reformation 
‘in Slovenia. (See also Law.) (R. Man.) 


M B R . In early summer of 1952 it was an- 
otor- oat acing. nounced that the holder of the rec- 

ord for the fastest mile ever travelled in an auto, John Cobb of 
\London, Eng., was constructing a jet-powered boat with which 
1 he hoped to boost the 160.3235 m.p.h. water speed record held 
/by Stanley Sayres’ ““Slo-Mo-Shun IV” of Seattle, Wash. Cobb’s 
1 task was made no easier when, on July 7, Sayres drove his Alli- 
‘i son-powered record-holder to a new mark of 178.497 m.p.h. 

After weeks of preliminary trials on Scotland’s Loch Ness, 

1 Cobb decided to make his bid on the morning of Sept. 29. His 
first run over the mile turned out to be the fastest, by far, 
“that man had ever travelled on water, as timers caught him at 
4} 206.89 m.p.h. But his boat “Crusader” never made the return 
a run required by the rules. While roaring past the finish of the 
{i mile, it suddenly overturned in a great cloud of spray, and Cobb 
+ was killed. 
> The Gold cup race at Seattle, Wash., on Aug. 9, found de- 
l fending champion Stanley Sayres pitting his “Slo-Mo-Shun IV” 
3h and “Slo-Mo-Shun V” against a field of four challengers. When 
4 mechanical mishaps prevented any of the six boats from finish- 
® ing the full 90 mi. of the race, it was “Slo-Mo-Shun IV,” driven 
} by Stanley Dollar, Jr., which won the contest on points. Charles 
iF. Thompson of Detroit, Mich., set a new 30-mi. record of 
¢ 101.024 m.p.h. when he captured the first heat, driving “Miss 
4 Pepsi,” the twin-engined craft owned by Roy and Walter Dos- 
sin, also of Detroit. 

Winners of other American inboard racing classics were: 
Ford memorial (Detroit), “Miss Pepsi”; National sweepstakes 
(Red Bank, N.J.), “You All,” owned and driven by Bob Row- 
‘land, Norfolk, Va.; President’s cup (Washington, IDC), Sa bigs 
i Pepsi”; Silver cup (Detroit), “Gale II,” owned by Joseph 
 Schoenith, driven by Dan Foster, both of Detroit; Steel cup 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.), “Such Crust IV” representing the Detroit 
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team of owner Jack Schafer and driver Bill Cantrell. 

In the outboard category Raymond Lenk of Highland Park, 
Mich., led 272 competitors home in the annual Winnebagoland 
race which covers 92 mi. of Wisconsin’s lakes and rivers. In the 
Albany-New York outboard marathon, down 130 mi. of the 
Hudson river, R. L. Switzer of McHenry, IIl., showed the way. 

(W. M. Cr.) 


M t T t ti Motor transportation continued 
0 OF anspor d lOn. to play an increasingly large role 
in the lives of United States citizens during 1952. Ownership 
and operation of all types of highway transport—passenger cars, 
trucks and buses—reached new highs during the year. Total 
registrations by the end of the year were estimated to be in 
excess Of 53,363,000 units, or 3% above the previous record 
mark established in 1951. 

In the seven years since the end of World War II, 22,000,000 
vehicles had been added to the nation’s total motor fleet. Pas- 
senger cars accounted for nearly 44,000,000 units of the total, 
trucks for more than 9,000,000 and buses 235,000. 

Production of new motor vehicles in 1952, however, showed a 
decline, as the nation’s mobilization program required more and 
more of the supply of critical materials. Estimated production 
for the year totalled 5,500,000 units, or approximately 1,200,000 
units below the 1951 output and more than 30% below the in- 
dustry’s peak output of 8,003,056 new cars, trucks and buses 
in 1950. Despite the sharp decline, 1952 output represented the 
fourth highest annual output in the industry’s history. 

Included in the year’s production totals were 4,350,000 pas- 
senger cars and 1,150,000 trucks and buses. Approximately 200,- 
ooo units of the automobile output and 165,000 truck units 
were allocated by the industry to export markets. This repre- 
sented a 23% decline from export shipments in 1951. 

Wholesale value of 1952 motor vehicle production dropped 
8% below 1951 to $9,000,000,000. Replacement parts output, 
however, remained fairly constant with that of the preceding 
year, with wholesale value of such items estimated at $2,500,- 
000,000. (See AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY.) 

Total motor vehicle mileage in 1952 exceeded for the first 
time the 500,000,000,000-mi. mark. In rolling up this figure, 
U.S. motorists used more gasoline than they ever had before in 
a single year. As travel and congestion on the nation’s highways 
and streets increased, so did accident and fatality totals reach 
new highs. More than 38,000 motorists and pedestrians were 
fatally injured in highway accidents in 1952. (See also Acct- 
DENT PREVENTION. ) 

A survey of automobile ownership and use revealed that 
nearly two-thirds of U.S. families owned an automobile. On an 
average winter day, about 70% of those U.S. citizens who used 
some form of transport to go to and from their work did so by 
motor cars. Passenger-car use for employment purposes was 
particularly heavy in the far west, where more than 90% of 
employed persons used some form of transport to get to work, 
with 81% of that total relying on passenger cars. In the east 
the number of persons using cars dropped to 58%. 

Employment in highway transportation fields continued to 
grow in 1952, with the total topping 9,400,000 persons, or one 
out of every seven employed in the United States. Included 
were 900,000 persons employed in the manufacture of motor 
vehicles, parts and tires; 300,000 in the petroleum field; nearly 
2,000,000 in sales and servicing; 330,000 in road building; 
5,230,000 in trucking; 200,000 in bus transportation; 600,000 
in such related fields as taxicab, insurance and finance. 

Industry statisticians calculated that there were 693,000 auto- 
motive businesses in the United States, or that one out of every 
six business establishments in the country was automotive 
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in nature. These included automobile dealers, service garages, 
trucking firms, bus operators, tourist courts, gasoline stations, 
etc. 

U.S. motor transportation continued to be taxed progressively 
higher year by year. In 1951, U.S. motorists paid a record total 
of $4,700,000,000 into federal, state and local tax coffers. This 
was more than double the amount collected in 1941. These 
taxes were paid directly or indirectly by highway users. They 
included federal excise taxes, state gasoline taxes, registration 
fees, special city and county taxes on motor vehicles, and tolls. 

Federal excise taxes added more than $1,500,000,000 to the 
cost of automotive products during the year. State motor ve- 
hicle fees and gasoline taxes totalled nearly $2,900,000,000, and 
state sales taxes on automotive products reached about $387,- 
000,000. Special truck taxes exceeded $1,300,000,000. Approxi- 
mately 32 cents out of the automobile sales dollar went for 
taxes. It was shown, for example, that taxes on a $2,000 car 
delivered to a resident of Michigan totalled $650. 

The first automotive tax was a $1 licence fee imposed by the 
state of New York in 1901. By rgir all motor vehicle taxes 
in the U.S. totalled about $4,000,000 annually. In 1921 the 
figure reached $296,000,000; in 1931, almost $r,000,000,000. 
It topped $2,000,000,000 in 1941 and more than doubled in the 
next ten years. Since 1900 U.S. motorists and commercial motor 
vehicle operators had contributed an accumulative total of more 
than $50,000,000,000 in special taxes. 

With general taxes considered, as well as special automotive 
levies, it was estimated that at least one out of every eight tax 
dollars collected in the country originated from the use, manu- 
facture and sale of motor vehicles or automotive equipment. 
The total was $7,500,000,000 in 1950, latest year for which 
complete tax data were available. 

A significant and encouraging move in the highway transpor- 
tation field during 1952 was the establishment of what appeared 
to be a new “good roads movement” in the U.S. Representatives 
of 40 organizations interested in better roads met in Feb. 1952 
at the invitation of the National Highway Users conference to 
see what could be done. P.A.R. (Project—Adequate Roads) re- 
sulted. The broad purposes of the P.A.R. program, as outlined 
by its founders, were to stimulate public awareness of highway 
needs and to unify the efforts of all groups working for good 
roads. 

Since 1940 the number of motor vehicles registered in the 
country had increased about 60%, or from about 32,000,000 to 
more than 53,000,000. Meanwhile, total street and road mileage 
had grown but a small fraction of 1%; there had been only a 
25% increase in surfaced rural road mileage; and annual high- 
way expenditures actually were below the pre-World War II 
rate, after adjusting for higher costs. 

P.A.R. listed the following as necessary elements in a sound 
national highway policy: (1) proper classification of roads into 
systems; (2) allocation of funds for adequate highway systems; 
(3) dedication of highway-use taxes to highway purposes; (4) 
fair distribution of highway costs; and (5) improved highway 
administration. 

The program also urged that highway improvement be 
achieved “according to comprehensive scientific studies of 
needs.”’ This would call for proper fiscal studies and the use of 
a sufficiency rating system for assessing the relative importance 
of various road needs. (See also Roaps AND HicHways.) 

(H. A. Ws.) 

Great Britain——The Conservative government, elected in 
Oct. 1951, was pledged to return to private hands that section 
of the transport industry which had been acquired by the Brit- 
ish Transport commission under the Transport act of 1947. Ac- 
cordingly a white paper outlining the new government’s pro- 
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posals was laid before parliament in May 1952. 
The bill that followed the white paper appeared in July 
Little in it met the criticisms of those who hoped for a broader 


approach to transport problems, and in the main the proposals}, 
of the white paper were reiterated and amplified. To protect}, 
the interests of the small hauler, transport units offered for} 
sale were not in general to consist of more than 50 vehicles} 


nor was the total unladen weight to exceed 200 tons. These 


limits were only to be exceeded with the approval of the min-}) 
ister of transport. At the other end of the scale, single vehicles} 


could be disposed of as “transport units.” Transport units thus 
sold were to carry with them the right to a five-year “A” 
licence, free of mileage restriction. Parallel to this provision 
the bill proposed that the 25-mi. limit applying to most of the 


existing “A” and “B” licence holders should be lifted when the} 
minister was satisfied that no further sales of transport units} 
could be made to the public. An annual levy of 13s. 6d. for h 
i 


each quarter of a ton unladen weight was to be made on all 
trucks weighing more than one ton. This levy to the total value 
of about £4,000,000 was to be used as part payment for the 


good will lost by the Transport commission with the sale of} 


their vehicles and partly as compensation to the commission 
for the loss of rail traffic to the roads. 


The Transport commission’s accounts, published in June,} 


showed that British road services had earned a surplus of 
£3,200,000 in 1951 compared with a deficit of £1,200,000 in 


1950. The surplus was not significantly greater in proportion i 
than the £1,400,000 earned in 1949 when the Road Haulage} 


executive was much smaller and its gross receipts less than half 


of those in 1951. It also proved impossible for the 1951 stand- } 
ard of results to be maintained in 1952, and in October the} 
minister of transport, A. T. Lennox-Boyd, announced that the | 


Road Haulage executive was not paying its way. 


The death of the king prevented the passage of the bill in } 
the summer session of parliament and it was postponed to the # 


autumn session. 
Statistically the proportion of the road haulage industry in 


public ownership contrasted sharply with the volume of pub- } 
lic and political interest. The Road Haulage executive was } 
operating about 40,000 vehicles in 1951. In the middle of the } 


year 40,000 haulers holding “A” and ‘“‘B” licences were operat- 


ing about 120,000 vehicles and “‘C”’ licence holders had about } 
820,000. The last figure was increasing at the rate of about } 
4,500 a month. Publicly owned road transport thus accounted } 


for little more than 4% of total capacity. (W. J. Hn.) 


Motor Vehicles: see AcciDENT PREVENTION; AUTOMOBILE IN- 


DUSTRY; ELECTRIC TRANSPORTATION; FEDERAL BUREAU OF IN- } 


VESTIGATION ; MOTOR TRANSPORTATION. 
Mozambique: see PortucurEsE Overseas TERRITORIES. 
Mules: see Livestock. 


Municipal Government, 2 S7rm2. report on 2952 fed 


eral legislation affecting cities, | 


issued by the Washington office of the American Municipal asso- 
ciation, indicated the constantly expanding area of local govern- 
ment concern which was subject to congressional activity. It was 
estimated that of the total of 3,847 bills introduced in the 


82nd congress, 2nd session, between 300 and 400, representing 


about 10%, related directly to cities, exclusive of those indi- 


rectly affecting cities. Legislation reflecting substantial gains | 


to city governments, in some instances procured through the 
efforts of the association, included the following: extension 
of federal aid highway laws, with annual sums of $137,500,000 
reserved for urban projects in fiscal 1954 and 1955; exemption 
of municipal charges from price control; rent control legislation; 
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creased provision for defense area community facilities and 
/rvices and for defense housing in critical areas; provision for 
»yments on slum clearance projects as the oe progressed 
ther than on its completion; extension until 1954 of the 
»riod during which city employees might join the federal social 
icurity system and a guarantee of full exploration early in 1953 
* the extension of the system to employees not presently 
\.gible; continuation of federal programs relating to airport 
)ivelopment, hospital construction and school construction in 
ederally affected defense areas. 

7 Congress failed to act or acted inadequately on several mat- 
‘rs directly affecting the cities. It failed to provide for a census 
¥ governments in 1952—authorized to be taken every five years 
i; the preceding congress, and last taken in 1942—thereby 
x stponing the next such census to 1957. It failed to act on 
ls to provide payments in lieu of taxes on federally owned 
al estate and on bills to establish a national commission to 
jady federal-state-local relations. The public housing program, 
Hoviding originally for 135,000 dwelling units each year and 
waited during fiscal 1952 to 50,000 units, was further reduced 
air fiscal 1953 to 35,000 units. Of the $600,000,000 requested 
% congress for civil defense, only $43,000,000 was voted; 
‘ites and cities spent $183,000,000 for this purpose in 1952 
Hcording to the first annual report of the Federal Civil De- 
s ase administration, and were expected to spend approximately 
©,60,000,000 in 1953; city expenditures for this purpose were 
@nning higher in 1952 than in 1951. (See also Crvit DEFENSE, 
‘S.) 

«The proposed relaxation of the ban on the use of critical 
‘terials for municipal entertainment and recreational projects, 
slaeduled for July 1, 1952, was deferred by the National Pro- 
‘ction authority because of the steel strike until early in 1953. 
Jit the restraints on municipal borrowing imposed in 1951 under 
‘2 voluntary credit restraint program were terminated by the 
Hesident as of March 24, 1952. 

a Municipal Finance.—Cities in considerable number experi- 
Mees serious financial difficulties in 1952. Budgets, taxes, debts 
‘ expenditures reached record high levels. Increased urban 
ff 


s\pulations, migration of population to the suburbs in metro- 
‘litan areas, expanded municipal services, inflationary costs, 
zher average salaries and wages including pension costs and 
jtension of fringe benefits such as shorter work weeks, more 
id holidays and extended sick leave and vacation allowances 
uf) municipal personnel accounted in part for the increasing 
ancial burden. 
s,The most promising new source of local revenue, authorized 
i about 28 states, was the municipal income tax. According to 
‘ie June 1952 issue of Tax Policy, 19 cities of more than 
,000 population—7 in Pennsylvania, 7 in Ohio, 4 in Kentucky, 
d Washington, D.C._—had income taxes in 1952. Of these Can- 
an and Warren, O., and Newport and Lexington, Ky., adopted 
= ch a tax in 1952. Income taxes were also adopted in 1952 in 
ron, O., and St. Louis, Mo. Four Ohio cities with less than 
4,000 population likewise adopted income taxes in 1952. As of 
pt. 1, 1952, according to a report by the Pennsylvania bureau 


“iposed income taxes (except on corporate income, which was 
fxed by the state) under Pennsylvania’s act 481, the most lib- 
dal of all grants of taxing powers by a state to its localities. 
ris tax had brought about $100,000,000 in additional local 
fivenues since its enactment in 1947. 

New York city continued its 3% sales tax in 1952 and adopted 
‘motor vehicle use tax along with other local levies. Mississippi 
tended permission to tax sales, previously limited to cities of 
rtain population sizes, to include cities in counties bordering 
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on the Gulf of Mexico. Syracuse, N.Y., adopted a 2% sales 
tax; in Monroe county, N.Y., which includes the city of 
Rochester, a sales tax became effective in Jan. 1952. Other cities 
imposing sales taxes in 1952 included: Tuscaloosa, Ala., Merid- 
ian, Miss., and Salinas, Calif., a state where more than 150 
cities had sales taxes. 

Statistics on government revenues in 1951, issued by the 
bureau of the census in Aug. 1952, showed substantial increases 
over 1950 for all levels of government. Among the local units 
cities had the largest increase, amounting to almost $500,000,- 
000 or 9%. The estimated total general revenue for cities in 
1951 was $5,834,000,000, compared with $5,341,000,000 in 1950. 
Of the 1951 total, taxes comprised $3,867,000,000 (property 
taxes amounting to $2,938,000,000) ; fiscal aid from other gov- 
ernments totalled $1,088,000,000; the remainder, $878,000,000, 
came from charges and miscellaneous services, which showed 
the greatest relative increase for this period. 

An analysis by the Municipal Finance Officers association of 
monthly and annual data compiled by The Bond Buyer revealed 
that for the first six months of 1952 municipal bond sales 
attained a record high totalling $2,515,000,000, compared with 
$1,510,000,000 and $2,070,000,000 for the same period in 1951 
and 1950, respectively. The June figure alone in 1952 was $632,- 
000,000, the highest on record. Bond approvals for June—$301,- 
000,000—also exceeded any other month except that of the 
November elections. This large increase in bond sales totals was 
attributed to greatly increased sales of refunding bonds and 
revenue bonds rather than to increased general obligation bond 
issues; the total of revenue bond financing for the six-month 
period was $906,000,o00o—more than the total of such financing 
for any preceding 12-month period. By the end of August, 
according to The Bond Buyer, municipal bond sales totals had 
reached the record high of $2,974,000,000, almost equalling 
total annual sales for either 1948 or 1949, and bond approvals 
had risen to $819,000,000. 

Prices for municipal bonds fluctuated notably during 1952. 
Bond yields, according to The Bond Buyer’s index of 20 munici- 
pal bonds, declined from 2.11% on Jan. 3 to a low of 2.03% on 
May 1; on Sept. 18 it stood at 2.32%, the highest since Nov. 
1948. The rise was attributed in part to the heavy volume of 
municipal debt and in part to the higher interest yields on 
federal government obligations. 

Personnel.—The defense program occasioned by the Korean 
war produced a shortage of competent public personnel in some 
cities, where there was a lack of candidates with the desired 
qualifications or a loss of employees to defense industries. The 
report of the census bureau on Public Employment in April, 
1952, however, showed practically no change in the number of 
nonschool city employees for the period from. April 1951, when 
the total was 1,101,000, to April 1952, when it was 1,111,000. 
Pay rolls, on the contrary, maintained the upward trend char- 
acteristic of the postwar years, reaching a total of $266,000,000 
for nonschool city employees by April 1952, compared with 
$239,000,000 in April 1951 and $222,200,000 in April 1950. 

Home Rule; Municipal Surveys.——The new home rule 
charter for New Orleans, La., authorized by constitutional pro- 
vision in 1950, was submitted by the local charter committee in 
1952 to the city council, which could submit it to the voters 
with or without modification. Its chief innovation was provision 
for a chief administrative officer, with considerable executive 
authority, to be appointed by the mayor. A number of Rhode 
Island cities established charter commissions in 1952. 

The first comprehensive reorganization of the government of 
Washington, D.C., expected to require about a year to complete, 
was under way in 1952, under a law effective July 1. It empow- 
ered the district commissioners, appointed by the president, to 
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establish a framework of government under which the 95 offices 
and agencies would be consolidated into 2 staff agencies, 12 
operating agencies and several smaller offices. The commission’s 
plan contemplated creation of a citizen’s advisory council of nine 
members to advise the commissioners on broad policy matters. 

The Chicago, Ill., city council established a “little Hoover” 
commission of five members, headed by the city’s budget direc- 
tor, to study possible economies, and appropriated $100,000 for 
the purpose. Governmental survey commissions in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, Calif., each submitted partial survey reports in 
1952. The report and recommendations of the Survey commit- 
tee of Rochester, N.Y., based on an earlier comprehensive sur- 
vey by private consultants, were under study by a charter com- 
mission. The final report of the Mayor’s Committee on Man- 
agement Survey of the City of New York was nearing completion 
in the fall of 1952. Many volumes of special studies were pre- 
pared during the three years of the committee’s existence, not 
all of which, however, were as yet publicly released. 

Traffic and Parking.—The individual programs of the vari- 
ous cities were far too numerous to enumerate, but they in- 
cluded in 1952: construction of an automatic elevator garage in 
downtown Detroit, Mich.; continuation of its extensive garage 
building program by Baltimore, Md., and plans for a $1,000,000 
garage in the department store area of Philadelphia, Pa.; con- 
struction of its long-planned underground garage by Los 
Angeles; lease of land to the parking authority of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for construction of an underground garage; approval of 
construction of a second underground garage by the Chicago 
park district; a long-range $3,000,000 plan by Kansas City, Mo., 
to be carried out under federal-state-city urban redevelopment 
laws. 

Urban Redevelopment.—By July 31, 1952, two and one-half 
years after inception of the program, the number of participat- 
ing localities had reached 250, of which 168 had gone beyond 
the initial step of reservation of capital grant funds into the 
operation of approved local programs and obtained approval of 
156 advances for preliminary planning, 81 final planning ad- 
vances and 1g loan and grant allocations. These program partici- 
pants had reserved $205,000,000 in capital grant funds out of 
$500,000,000 available. A survey by the Housing and Home 
Finance agency of 32 cities which had made the most progress 
under the program by the end of 1951 indicated a strong trend 
toward reuse of the newly developed areas for residential pur- 
poses, with privately financed dwellings predominating but some 
public housing included. (See also Houstne.) 

Rent Control.—Federal legislation ended all federal rent 
controls as of Sept. 30, 1952, except in critical defense housing 
areas and in localities electing prior to that date through their 
legislative bodies or by local referendum to continue rent con- 
trols on the basis of a finding that a substantial housing shortage 
existed. In the absence of further federal legislation, all federal 
rent controls were to expire on April 30, 1953. The federal Office 
of Rent Stabilization announced that up to Sept. 29—the last 
available day—1,316 communities out of 2,400 which had con- 
trols had voted to retain them, involving at least 12,700,000 
persons in about 3,900,000 rental units out of a possible 20,- 
000,000 persons in 6,000,000 units. A total of 70% of the major 
cities elected to retain controls. There were in addition about 
120 critical defense housing areas where controls automatically 
continued. Feeling pro and con ran high in a number of cities, 
particularly Seattle, Wash., which dropped controls, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Columbus, O., where they were retained, and Chicago, 
where a landlords’ “strike” designed to take 50,000 apartments 
off the market was proposed by a Citizens Committee for Rent 
Decontrol after controls had been extended. (See RENT Sta- 
BILIZATION, OFFICE OF.) 


Progress in Metropolitan Areas.—One of the most strik} 
ing developments in half a century in meeting the vexing probj) 
lem of local intergovernmental relations in metropolitan areaj| 
was the enactment by the Georgia legislature in 1951 of the sof 
called “plan of improvement” for adjusting city-county re al 
tions between the city of Atlanta and Fulton county, devise¢ 
after decades of study, which came into full effect on Jan. 7 
1952. In general, functions of the city and county were realf} 
located, with the city taking over all city-type services for thq} 
county, such as fire, police, parks and sanitation, and the county 
taking full responsibility for health services and welfare, which 
it already administered; certain functions, such as schools, roadg, 
and planning continued to be performed by both. The city 
annexed 82 sq.mi. of fringe areas, including five heavily popud 
lated residential sections, which more than trebled its area and 
increased its population by about 100,000. | 

In Philadelphia, where a constitutional amendment authoriz4 
ing city-county consolidation was approved in 1951, an advisory 


burgh) and to encourage those municipalities to co-operate in} 
meeting the problems attendant to the tremendous growth of the 
county in recent years.” The Community Services Commission} 
for Davidson County and the City of Nashville, Tenn., ap-j. 
pointed by the general assembly in 1951 to survey the govern- 
mental needs of metropolitan Nashville and the county, issued} 
an extensive report in 1952, recommending annexation of a sub-j 
stantial area to the city and transfer to the county of foury 
functions—health, hospitals, schools and welfare—deemed clear-§ 
ly county-wide in character. (See also ELections, U.S.; Town } 
AND REGIONAL PLANNING; also under individual large cities.) 
(A. M. Ds.; L. Gu.) 
Canada.—Early in 1952 the Bank of Canada released some} 
significant financial figures concerning Canadian municipalities: |) 
total current municipal expenditure (exclusive of provisions for} 
debt repayment): 1939 $286,700,000, 1949 $474,200,000, 1951} 
$571,500,000; total municipal revenue: 1939 $309,900,000, 1949} 
$521,100,000, 1951 $630,500,000; revenue from taxation: rod 
$271,600,000, 1949 $432,400,000, 1951 $528,800,000; net debtl 
outstanding: 1939 $1,228,600,000, 1949 $1,052,600,000, 1951 
$1,358,700,000. After research, the Canadian Federation of} 
Mayors and Municipalities noted that costs of municipal serv-| 
ices were fast outstripping the limited revenue sources available} 
and that municipal finance and taxation structures were too 
rigid or too limited to serve as adequate bases upon which the 
financial affairs of local government could be effectively car-} 
ried on. 
Although 117 out of 184 Manitoba municipalities had sur-} 
pluses in 1951, the city of Winnipeg illustrated the problems of} 
large urban municipalities by appealing to the provincial gov-} 
ernment for more money to pay education costs, all but admin-} 
istration costs for social services, 10% of its police force costs} 
and a subsidy on trunk thoroughfares and bridges. In Ontario 
on March 2, 1952, rent controls ended in 708 municipalities but } 
were retained in 215. (C. Cva 


U.S. Army.—A listing of the United 


Munitions of War. States army’s munitions items of in- 


terest for the year 1952 follows: 

Battery.—The signal corps developed a process for refining 
low-grade domestic manganese for use in dry-cell batteries in 
place of imported high-grade manganese dioxide. The refined 


4 IS. ARMY’S 280-mm. mobile gun capable of firing both conventional and 
ainttomic shells. The giant self-propelled artillery piece was first photographed 
Sn 1952 
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boroduct also approximately doubled the life of the battery. 
%? Betatrons.—Three 24,000,000-v. betatrons, the first ever built 
_ or industrial operation, were being used in eastern and mid- 
siwestern steel foundries to help speed the production of vital 
oo steel castings required in the army’s tank program. 
o-These new X-ray giants could penetrate seven to nine inches of 
a armour in little more than a minute and greatly speed 
‘find improve inspection techniques. 

8 Body Armour.—Studies of penetration resistance of a new 
Siype of body armour by the quartermaster corps indicated that 
if t might reduce battle casualties considerably. The eight-pound 
oot made of laminated nylon covered with a water-resistant 
‘shell, was submitted to field tests and issuance to combat troops 
*n Korea was begun in 1952. Battle experience demonstrated 
ithat the jacket, with its resistance to low-velocity missiles, sub- 
‘stantially reduced the number and severity of battle wounds. 
Boot Insulation.—A new synthetic rubber insulation designed 
ito replace wool fleece and felt in insulated combat boots was 
being tested by the quartermaster corps. 

4“ Bore-Hole Camera——This camera for photographing rock 
‘strata was developed by army engineers. It would take con- 
Utinuous 360° pictures of a three-inch diameter bore hole for 
«depths to 500 ft. Further tests were expected to improve per- 
vformance and projection equipment. 

9) Cable—A new type of telephone and telegraph cable called 
i“spiral-4,” developed by the signal corps, was being used in 
Korea. It could carry about three times as much traffic as the 
Bsvve it replaced. 

} Cargo Tractor—The M-8 cargo tractor could serve as a 
jitracked personnel carrier, a cargo carrier or a heavy prime 
“mover for such weapons as the 75-mm. Skysweeper anti-air- 
craft gun. 

Chain Radar.—A guided missile could be followed through 
4 use of a chain radar system developed by the signal corps. This 
system made it possible to obtain accurate ballistic data along 
the missile’s path. The chain consisted of stations spread along 
the range at advantageous points. Master stations were located 
at the major missile-launching areas and tracking was initiated 
‘simultaneously with the launching. Data from all stations were 
instantaneously relayed to the master station, enabling observ- 
ers to watch flight characteristics of the missile. Photographic 
‘records were made of radar dials and oscilloscopes. At the 
terminal end, radar automatically trained cameras with tele- 
scopic lenses on the missile as it dived into the target, provid- 


ing a record of this vital phase of the missile’s trajectory. 

Combat Camera.—A light, high-speed combat camera devel- 
oped by the signal corps featured automatic film transport, four- 
inch f/2.8 lens and shutter operation permitting ten 1/500- 
second exposures in five seconds. It used 70-mm. film, 50 ex- 
posures to a roll. A built-in knife permitted removal of any 
exposure before the entire roll was shot. A combined view 
finder-range finder adjusted automatically for use with either 
normal lens, wide-angle 24-in. f{/4.5 or 8-in. f{/4 lens. The entire 
outfit weighed only 22 |b. 

Combat Garments.—The quartermaster corps was developing 
a single-layer sponge-plastic cold weather suit employing the 
vapour barrier principle. It was designed to be worn without 
underclothing and would reduce the number of items and weight 
of winter combat uniforms. Immersion tests proved that the 
buoyancy of the garment made a man unsinkable when wearing 
a 26-lb. pack. When coming out of the water, even in freezing 
temperature, the moisture on the body was promptly warmed 
by body heat. 

Flare-—A flare which illuminated an area several hundred 
feet in radius and lasted more than five hours was invented in 
Korea by Lieut. Charles J. Husch. The device contained a mix- 
ture of diesel fuel, gasoline and napalm. 

Jeep.—The new model M-38-Ar, being produced by Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc., under contract with the ordnance corps, 
was streamlined. A larger gasoline tank was provided, the hood 
lengthened and widened and a 72-h.p. F-head engine installed 
providing 20% more power. The more effective engine coupled 
with the larger fuel tank increased the cruising range from 180 
to 300 mi. without refuelling. Larger springs, new shock absorb- 
ers and better brakes were added. Soft plastic seats replaced the 
hard canvas-covered pads. Ordnance-designed kits adapted the 
jeep to arctic, desert or water use. One kit, consisting of 
snorkel (intake) and snorter (exhaust) tubes, allowed the engine 
to “breathe” while submerged. 

Paper Thermometers—The quartermaster corps developed 
thermal indicators made of paper capable of determining tem- 
peratures ranging from 115° to 500° F. Although initially de- 
signed to ascertain thermal radiation of atomic blasts, these 
thermometers would probably be used in testing other appli- 
ances; they were inexpensive and readily disposable, or could 
serve as a permanent record. 

Plastic Bags —Plastic bags designed to replace glass bottles 
as containers for whole blood for military use were being tested 
by the army medical service. 

Resuscitators——A mechanical artificial resuscitator, light and 
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compact enough to be carried in the standard gas mask carrier 
with the mask, was developed by the army chemical corps 
and was being standardized. It could be operated in combat by 
one man. 

Radio.—A broadcasting station on wheels, designed to carry 
psychological warfare messages to enemy territory, was devel- 
oped by the signal corps laboratories at Fort Monmouth, N.J. 
The units installed in trailers could be transported by truck 
on land, by cargo planes aloft and by ships at sea. The range 
of the station was several hundred miles. A portable transmit- 
ting antenna could be raised 500 ft. in the air by balloon to 
allow the station to go on the air speedily. 

Rifle Grenade.—The new rifle grenade, Energa, was in limited 
use in Korea. It weighed 0.1 lb. more than the M-g-Ar, but 
its effective range was 100 yd. instead of 4o and its explosive 
charge constituted 11.6 oz. of the total instead of 4. 

Shoepac.—An insulated rubber insert, applying the vapour 
barrier principle to the existing shoepac and giving greater 
protection under wet-cold conditions, was developed by the 
quartermaster corps and was being given field tests in Korea 
with favourable results. 

Sleeping Bag —As a result of a quartermaster development, 
processed chicken feathers were to be used in a newly designed 
sleeping bag-comforter combination which would replace the 
wool bag. The wind-resistant, water-repellent cotton-covered 
feather bag afforded twice the warmth of the wool bag. 

Spark Plug.—A spark plug designed for underwater operation 
in amphibious vehicles was in production. It was assembled with 
a special connector making it an integral part of a waterproof, 
radio-shielded ignition system. 

Tank Cannon.—The Oldsmobile company laid out its plant to 
comprehend the dual-purpose plan for sustaining the nation 
during peace and war, and was producing under “combined 
operations,’ on an assembly-line basis, the go-mm. tank cannon 
on one line and automobiles on an adjacent line; the 3.5-in. ba- 
zooka rockets were being made along with auto engines. In its 
jet engine and forge plants, plans were under way for produc- 
ing compressors and turbines for jet aircraft engines. 

Tanks.—The M-47 was developed and produced aiter World 
War II. It, in essence, was a combination of a completely new 
turret, an improved World War II chassis and a post-World War 
II engine-transmission. It could turn in its own length, could 
traverse its turret manually or by power and had an automatic 
compensator to restore the aim of the g90-mm. gun after each 
shot. The T-48, or Patton-48, was the first completely new 
medium tank to be both developed and produced after World 
War II. It had wider tracks, a go-mm. high-velocity gun with a 
quick-change tube, and a so-calibre machine gun on the turret 
which could be fired and loaded from within. (RAS eis) 

U.S. Navy.—The shift of emphasis from research and devel- 
opment to production and procurement of naval ordnance, be- 
gun in the year 1951, was carried over into 1952. However, re- 
search and development continued to have an important share 
in the over-all program of the navy, with preference given to 
projects which were closest to fruition. Thus, a number of new 
weapons moved from planning boards to production lines and 
others were modified and improved after extensive evaluation 
tests on the first production models. 

Accelerated production and procurement resulted in the 
awarding of more than 1,600 contracts in 1952, against approxi- 
mately 1,100 in 1951—an increase of nearly 70%. Steps were 
taken to give small business a larger share in national defense 
production, by increasing advertised procurement, cutting pro- 
posals into smaller lots and sending a mobile exhibit of 
ordnance items on a tour of the United States. 

The largest single procurement program was for three-inch 
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THE PATTON-48 medium tank, featuring a one-piece cast hull, was unveiled 
at the Chrysler corporation’s arsenal, Newark, Del., in July 1952 


rapid-fire anti-aircraft gun mounts, with a large proportion 
of the fleet’s combatant ships receiving the new mounts during 
1952. A completely automatic five-inch dual-purpose gun, with 
a rate of fire considerably higher than the World War II five- 
inch, was scheduled for installation in certain new ships under 
construction. 

Development of fire control systems kept pace with the re- 
quirements and capabilities of the new gun batteries. Co-ordina- 
tion between detection and acquisition of the target was im- 
proved through the introduction of new electronic equipment. 

Encouraging progress was made in new weapons for anti-sub- 
marine warfare. New target-seeking torpedoes, to be launched 
from surface ships, submarines, planes and helicopters, were in 
production. A new rocket launcher, firing rockets containing 
several hundred pounds of explosives and controlled by a com- 
plete fire control system, was successfully tested and introduced 
into the fleet. 

The production of aircraft rockets was expanded considerably 
to take care of increased requirements presented by the air 
force as well as by the navy. The largest program covered the 
2.75-in. Mighty Mouse, the first air-to-air rocket to get into 
service. A fire control system developed for use with this rocket 
as well as with guns was released to production. 

A significant development in the guided missiles field was the 
awarding of a contract to convert two heavy cruisers, the U.S.S. 
“Boston” and the U.S.S. “Canberra,” to guided missiles ships. 
The conversion involved extensive modification of super- 
structures to permit the installation of missile systems. The 
addition of these guided missiles ships to the fleet would result 
in a major increase in naval fire power. (M. F. S.) 

U.S. Air Force.—The air force spent $300,000,000 for guided 
missiles in 1952 compared with $130,000,000 in the previous 
year, while the navy spent $153,000,000 compared with $34,- 
000,000. 

A large portion of this money went for the purchase of actual 
production missiles, but some of it was used for completion of 
test and production facilities started in the previous year. 
The air force completed work on its long-range missile test 
facility at Patrick air force base, Cocoa, Fla. Missiles, of 
both air force and navy type, can be fired from Cocoa as far 
as 5,000 mi. into the South Atlantic, their progress monitored 
by a number of auxiliary tracking stations along the route. 

Major expansion programs at three other missile test centres 
were completed during the year: an $8,000,000 expansion at the 
air force’s Holloman air force base, Alamogordo, N.M., used 


or short-range and air-to-air missile testing; a $7,000,000 
§program at the army-operated White Sands proving ground, 
1N.M., used for ground-air or anti-aircraft missile tests; and a 
939,000,000 expansion at the navy’s Point Mugu (Calif.) missile 
) est centre. Holloman air force base was renamed Holloman air 
= levelopment centre. 
Work was virtually completed and production ready to start 
i)t the new navy-sponsored guided missile production plant of 
«consolidated Vultee Aircraft corporation at Pomona, Calif., and 
_tlso at a $25,000,000 plant built by the Sperry corporation at 
)3ristol, Tenn. Smaller guided missile production facilities were 
et up at a number of existing aircraft plants. 
t The development of large ramjet engines for long-range mis- 
eiles was intensified. Pratt and Whitney Aircraft took over a 
})pecial ramjet research laboratory at East Hartford, Conn., and 
aiNright Aeronautical expanded its ramjet research facilities 
Vj t Wood-Ridge, N.J. Ramjets in the 4o-in. diameter class were 
emeing tested, which, it was believed, might develop as much as 
9/:00,000 lb. thrust at high altitudes and high speeds. However, 
sino large ramjets had been put into production. 
s) Major progress in missile development was made in anti-air- 
ji:raft missiles, in air-to-air missiles to be launched by interceptor 
sjighters against attacking bombers, and in short-range surface- 
u.o-surface missiles, such as those to be used by the navy in ship- 
o/o-shore operations or by the army for front line contratroop 
ase. The long-range intercontinental missile, the ultimate goal 
iq¢of push-button warfare, still lagged in development, however. 
«The major problem was guidance control over long distances. 
Sisreat progress had been made in short-range guidance, tracking 
‘lind homing systems, but limited range precluded their applica- 
4ion to intercontinental missiles. 
6) Seven new missiles, all scheduled for production, made their 
siyppearance during 1952. The air force made its first firings 
vif two “pilotless fighters,” the Boeing XF-99 Bowmarc and the 
i@Hughes XF-98 Falcon. The Bowmarc was a ground-to-air missile 
Siwhich would perform all the functions of a piloted interceptor 
‘without the pilot. It was equipped with electronic equipment 
diwhich would locate an attacking enemy bomber, lock onto it, 
iotrack it and either collide with it or explode by proximity. 
I The Falcon had similar electronics equipment and operated in 
> \the same fashion, except that it was launched from an aeroplane. 
alPlans called for it to be carried by a new, delta-wing supersonic 
fighter, the Convair F-102. The navy had a similar develop- 
ment in a missile known as the Sparrow 1, which was in produc- 
ation at Douglas Aircraft company. It had not been disclosed by 
swhat aeroplane type it would be carried. 
7 The air force also introduced two “pilotless bombers,” the 
{| Bell XB-63 Rascal and the Northrop XB-62 Snark. These types 
Vidiffered from the pilotless fighters in that they were intended 
“for offensive rather than defensive use. The Rascal was a 
i ground- to-air missile launched from a “mother” plane like the 
guided bombs of World War II, except that it had electronic 
thoming controls for pinpointing its target. This obviated the 
0) me ssity of flying a piloted aircraft into a well-defended target 
“area; the mother plane could release the missile miles from the 
3 Prreet. 
) The Snark was a surface-to-surface missile of medium-long- 
range capabilities, but not of intercontinental range. It was an 
+ extension in both range and speed of the principle introduced 
| during 1951 in the Martin B-61 Matador, the first pilotless 
‘bomber. The navy had a development similar to the Snark. Built 
i ‘by Chance Vought Aircraft, it was known as the Regulus. These 
j two new missiles had not outmoded the Matador; it was con- 
( tinuing in production and substantial numbers were built and 
tested. 
The other new missile was the Terrier 1, a navy missile to be 
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used for fleet defense. It was a shipboard-to-air two-stage 
missile, similar in principle to the Boeing Bowmarc. 

The year marked the elimination of machine guns in fighter 
type aircraft of the air force; in the future their sole weapons 
would be high-velocity rockets. Three new interceptors which 
were in service were already so armed with 2.75-in. missiles 
carried in the nose of the fuselage, in a retractable pod under 
the fuselage or in wing-tip pods, depending on the plane type 
(the planes were the Lockheed F-94C, the North American 
F-86D and the Northrop F-89). The interceptors carried up to 
48 rockets. All future fighter designs were to carry this type of 
armament. (See also ARMIES OF THE WorRLD; ATOMIC ENERGY; 
AVIATION, MILITARY; JET PROPULSION; NAVIES OF THE 
WOLRD. ) (J. J: Hy.) 


Museums United States.—During 1952, museums in the 
» United States performed their established func- 
tions of collecting important objects, preserving them and using 
them for research and education. The principal directions of 
growth were in improved methods, expanded services and new 
museums. 

Specimens, the raw materials for museum work, were acquired 
in several ways. The Chicago Natural History museum obtained 
many rare examples of early Mexican Indian workmanship from 
the National Museum of Mexico in exchange for objects of 
northern Indian and Pacific Island peoples. A large collection of 
Swedish materials was given the Busch-Reisinger Museum of 
Germanic Culture at Harvard university. The Samuel H. Kress 
foundation donated important groups of paintings to the Bir- 
mingham Museum of Art, Alabama, and the Portland Art muse- 
um, Oregon. Expeditions were sent out by museums to Afghan- 
istan, Iran, Iraq, Turkey and Greece; to New Caledonia, New 
Guinea and Guam; to Cuba, Trinidad, the Canal Zone and 
British Honduras; as well as to many parts of the United States. 


LEARNING AMERICAN HISTORY first hand during a 1952 summer study 
program for children at the Missouri Historical Society museum in St. Louis. 
After listening to stories about steamboats the children took turns at the 
eight-foot pilot wheel, an exhibit in the museum 
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The constant work of preserving museum collections usually 
proceeds quietly behind the scenes, but the Yale University 
Art gallery, New Haven, Conn., marked the rooth anniversary 
of the Jarvis collection with a special exhibition showing how 14 
of the paintings had been cleaned and treated scientifically 
to protect them from deterioration. The George Eastman house 
in Rochester, N.Y., a museum of photography, began a $100,000 
program to preserve motion pictures of historic importance. 
Old reels were being copied on more durable film and special 
storage space was being prepared. 

Research by museums increased knowledge in many direc- 
tions. The Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
requested to make a detailed biological study of the Savannah 
river near which a new atomic plant was under construction. 
The Franklin institute in Philadelphia leased two buildings to 
expand its research facilities. 

The educational work of museums is primarily through ex- 
hibits, and there was important progress in building new and bet- 
ter displays. Among the new installations were the “Electric 
Theatre” in the Chicago (Ill.) Museum of Science and Indus- 
try; a series on “Aerology: Weather in Action” at the Buhl 
Planetarium and Institute of Popular Science, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
the “Gallery of Living Invertebrates” at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York city; and a “History of Com- 
munications” exhibit in the Ohio State museum, Columbus. In 
New York and Chicago museums placed exhibits in the show 
windows of leading stores where they were seen by many thou- 
sands of people who seldom visit the museums. While the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural organization held 
an international seminar at the Brooklyn museum on ‘“‘Museums 
in Education,” steady progress was being made in correlating the 
work of museums and schools. When the Newark, N.J., public 
schools began a new science program in the elementary grades, 
the Newark museum revised its lending collection to fit. In 
Brooklyn, N.Y., the board of education installed an exhibit, the 
“World at Work,” in the Brooklyn Children’s museum especially 
for sixth, seventh and eighth grade classes. 

Several new museums were opened during 1952, including the 
National Park Service museum at Custer Battlefield national 
monument, Montana, the Frye Art museum in Seattle, Wash., 
and the Wonder Workshop and Junior museum, Bridgeport, 
Conn. (See also SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION.)  (R. H. Ls.) 

Accessions to Art Galleries and Art Museums.—Most 
princely of museum gifts during the 1952 season was the $10,- 
000,000 given by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the Metropolitan 
museum in New York “for enrichment of the Cloisters . .. and 
for the preservation, housing and presentation of its collec- 
tions.” The Cloisters in Fort Tryon park in upper Manhattan 
house the Metropolitan’s superb collection of mediaeval art. 

In Richmond the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts was left a 
$4,000,000 fund and collection by Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Williams, 
deceased. Among the 42 old masters were notable canvases by 
Rembrandt, Frans Hals and Rubens. 

Phillips Exeter academy, Exeter, N.H., with $100,000 given 
by alumni, was to build the Lamont gallery where there would 
be a workshop as well as galleries for exhibitions. 

The Kress foundation continued to give groups of paintings 
to museums. They presented 32 paintings to the Honolulu Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, 27 to the Portland (Ore.) Art museum and 23 
to the Seattle Art museum. Among the most important were “‘St. 
Jerome” by Lorenzo Lotto (Venetian, 1480-1556), “Madonna 
and Child with Saints” by Luca Signorelli (Italian, 1450-1523), 
and “Portrait of a Man” by Tintoretto (Venetian, 1518-94), all 
given to Honolulu. 

Another gift to Seattle was 20 old master drawings from Roy 
M. Backus, deceased. These included the ‘Judgment of Paris” 
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by Lucas Cranach (German, 1472-1553), “Peasants” by Pie 
Bruegel, the Elder (Flemish, 1564-c.1637) and a “Madonn 
by Albrecht Diirer (German, 1471-1528). 

One of the most important single pictures to enter a museum 
collection was “The Musicians” by Caravaggio (Italian, 1573-} 
1610), purchased for the Metropolitan museum in New York, 
The painting had been lost for many years, then was purchased} 
unidentified for £100 by a retired English naval surgeon. The} 
present purchase price was not revealed. Another important} 
painting to go to the Metropolitan was the “Death of the Vir 
gin” by Bartolommeo Vivarini (Italian, 15th century), a gift of} 
Robert Lehman. | 

Two outstanding paintings were acquired by the Wadsworth} 
Atheneum in Hartford, Conn. One of these was a dramatic pic-} 
ture of the hanging of a white-clothed monk, St. Serapion, by} 
Francisco Zurbaran (Spanish, about 1628). The other was} 
“The Tiger Hunt” by Peter Paul Rubens (Flemish, 1579-1640),} 
acquired for the Sumner collection. 

A most unusual Colonial American picture was acquired by the} 


istic study for the period. It was a sketch for one of the figures}. 
in Copley’s ambitious composition, “Watson and the Shark.” 


nobleman in Upper Thebes dating from the 15th or 16th dynas- 
ty, 690-650 B.c. They also acquired a great 17th-century Dutch 
painting, the ‘““Music Party” by Pieter de Hooch. The purchase 
price was reported as more than $60,000. 

Another important Dutch picture, ‘““The Housekeeper” by} 
Nicholas Maes, signed and dated 1656, was acquired for the} 
City Art museum of St. Louis. | 

A great Chinese painting, was presented by an anonymous} 
donor to the Cincinnati museum. This was a 13th-century scroll, 
the finest of six surviving paintings by Ma Yuan. i 

A very important French painting by Auguste Renoir, datedj 
1881, was acquired for the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. This 
had formerly been in the Neue Staatsgalerie in Munich and was} 
purged by Hitler as “degenerate” art. 

The Albright Art gallery in Buffalo purchased a monumental} 
contemporary bronze, “Sacrifice” (the only casting made), by} 
Jacques Lipchitz, 1947. 

Probably the most outstanding early manuscript in America 
was acquired for the Morgan library in New York. This was a 
gth-century French Gospels illuminated at Tours. 

The Currier Gallery of Art in Manchester, N.H., inaugurated} 
a policy of building up a collection modest in size but of top} 
quality. As an example they purchased a “Self-portrait” by Jan} 
Gossart (Mabuse) painted about 1515. (See also ArT ExHIBI-+} 
TIONS; ART SALES; PAINTING.) (F. A. Sw.) 

Great Britain.—The Wellington museum was opened in 
Apsley house, London, the former London residence of the first 
duke of Wellington. In York an extension of the Castle museum} 
was opened in the old debtors’ prison to house a series of an-4. 
cient craft workshops, English costume displays and a military) 
museum for the Yorkshire regiments. 

The Museums association’s new constitution, under whtch the 
qualifications of museum officials were recognized by the award} 
of fellowships and associateships, came into effect on April 1. 

Commonwealth.—Under the auspices of the committee fo 
museums of the U.N.E.S.C.O. National Commission for Austra: 
lia, a travelling exhibition was produced by museums throughou 
the country for circulation abroad, to illustrate the way of life 
of Australian aborigines. 

Museums and art galleries in South Africa took a full part ink 
the national celebrations that marked the tercentenary of Ja 
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an Riebeek’s landing at the Cape. A new series of dioramas in 
ye South African museum, Capetown, containing life-size re- 
sonstructions of extinct reptiles of the Permian-Triassic period 
nd characteristic types of contemporary flora, marked an im- 


tortant advance in display technique in South Africa. 
») The establishment of four Gandhi memorial museums at 
eytajghat, Sabarmati Ashram, Sewagram and Madura in India 
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‘as proposed by the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi (Gandhi. national 


omaemorial fund). 
1) Evrope.—Several rooms in the folklore department and im- 
isortant ceramic collections were reopened to the public at the 
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“Musée Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, Brussels, in 1952. At Marie- 


fnont, the extensive collection of Tournai porcelain was com- 


‘sletely classified and redisplayed. A new museum was estab- 
bashed at Tourcoing, Fr., to display ancient costumes. The muse- 
ism at Chalcis, Gr., was reopened and at Delphi all the sculpture 
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yas again on show. The reorganization of the museum on the 


Jo \cropolis was expected to be completed by 1953. Finds from the 
"937-40 excavations at Olympia were added to the collection 
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f A new museum, 
sspened at The Hague, and major reorganizations, including re- 
building and rearrangement of displays, were carried out at the 
-yRijks-museum, Amsterdam, and at Armhem, Leeuwarden and 


»f sculpture from the Temple of Jupiter already on exhibition 


din the site museum. Postwar restoration of the Heraklion mu- 


eum in Crete, containing the material from Knossos and 
Phaestis, was finally completed. 
the Netherlands Costume museum, was 


Maastricht. 


5’ New or rebuilt museums to be opened in Poland included the 


ifuenin museum at Cracow, historical museums in Wroclaw, 
5\Cracow and Brzeg, a regional museum at Lowicz and a museum 
siof natural and social history at Gorzdow. 

‘| The International Institute for the Study of Castles estab- 
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Jand details of castles in all countries. 
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4/ished a museum, devoted to the study of the history of castles, 


it Rapperswill in Switzerland, and issued an appeal for plans 
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» The music year 1952 was marked by an unprecedented 
Music. exchange of international travel. Entire orchestras and 
Opera groups journeyed by ship and aeroplane across oceans 
and continents. The Boston Symphony orchestra made its first 
tour abroad, appearing in major European cities. George Gersh- 
win’s opera Porgy and Bess had highly successful performances 
by an all-Negro troupe in Berlin, Vienna and London. The Ham- 


burg State opera took part in the Edinburgh Music festival. 
‘The Danish State orchestra flew from Copenhagen to the United 


States for a series of 38 concerts. Under the auspices of the 
cultural department of Indonesia, the Bali dancers were flown 


from their distant island to the United States, with their un- 
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usual orchestra of Balinese percussion instruments. 

Numerous music festivals were presented in American and 
European music centres. Of these the most sumptuous was the 
Paris festival, sponsored by the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
and devoted to the presentation of musical masterpieces of the 
zoth century (April 30-June 1). Apart from Paris musical or- 


| ganizations, the Covent Garden opera of London, the Boston 


Symphony orchestra, the Vienna Philharmonic, the Radio or- 
chestra (RIAS) of west Berlin, the Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 
mande and the Orchestra and Chorus of St. Cecilia, Rome, took 


| part in the Paris festival. The operas Wozzeck by Alban Berg, 


Billy Budd by Benjamin Britten, Four Saints in Three Acts by 
Virgil Thomson and Vittorio Rieti’s Don Perlimplin were 
staged. Among ballet performances at the Paris festival, Henri 
Sauguet’s Cordelia and Georges Auric’s Coup de feu were given 
for the first time. 

Symphonic music was represented at the Paris festival by 
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works by Debussy, Ravel, Honegger, Milhaud, Poulenc, Koech- 
lin, Messiaen, Roussel, Frank Martin, Stravinsky, Prokofiev, 
Shostakovitch, Barték, Schénberg, Hindemith, Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Walton, Constant Lambert, Bohuslav Martinu, Dallapic- 
cola, Villa-Lobos, Walter Piston, Samuel Barber and many 
others. 

The change in popular acceptance of modern works was dra- 
matically demonstrated when Pierre Monteux conducted, on 
May 8, Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps, 39 years after he 
gave in Paris the world premiére of this challenging work. The 
music had provoked a riot then; in 1952 there was an ovation. 

Among other music festivals in Europe were: the Holland fes- 
tival at The Hague (June s5—July 4), of which the major event 
was the performance of the opera Halewijn by the Dutch com- 
poser Willem Pijper (June 26); Maggio Musicale in Florence 
(May 1-June 20); Strasbourg festival (June ro—25); a choral 
festival in Aldeburgh (June 14-22), held under the general guid- 
ance of Benjamin Britten; the Granada festival (July), in pro- 
grams of choral and instrumental music by Spanish composers 
and Spanish-inspired works by French composers; the Festival 
of Swiss Musical Societies in St. Gallen (July 11-13), which 
featured a yodelling contest with 2,800 participants; the Lu- 
cerne festival (Aug. 9-31), in programs of orchestral music 
ranging from Bach to Hindemith; and the International Festival 
of Contemporary Music in Venice (Sept. 10-22). 

The Edinburgh festival (Aug. 17-Sept. 6) opened with a 
Sibelius program conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. The Ham- 
burg State opera, appearing in Edinburgh for the first time, pre- 
sented Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler; the Concertgebouw or- 
chestra of Amsterdam performed several major works by 
modern composers. 

In 1952 the International Society for Contemporary Music 
gave its 26th festival in Salzburg, where the society was inaugu- 
rated in 1923. Works by composers of virtually every country 
in the world (except the U.S.S.R., which is not a member of the 
society) were performed. 

The opening program (June 20) featured symphonic works 
by the following German composers: Wolfgang Fortner, Karl 
Amadeus Hartmann, Winfried Zillig and Werner Egk. The sec- 
ond concert (June 21) included works by Conrad Beck (Switzer- 
land), Hanns Jelinek (Austria), Rudolf Wagner-Regeny (Ger- 
many), Paul Csonka (Cuba) and Marcel Quinet (Belgium). 

A memorial concert of works by Arnold Schonberg (five or- 
chestral pieces, monodrama Erwartung and variations for orches- 
tra) was given on June 22. 

A program of chamber music (June 23) included works by 
Josef Tal (Israel), Roman Vlad (Italy), Phyllis Tate (Eng- 
land), Alfonso Letelier (Chile), Don Banks (Australia), Karl 
Otto Runolfsson (Iceland) and Jean Martinon (France). Com- 
positions for small orchestra by Claudio Santoro (Brazil), Nils 
Erik Ringbom (Finland), Humphrey Searle (England), Claus 
Egge (Norway), Edward Staempfli (Switzerland) and Knudage 
Riisager (Denmark) were presented on June 24. A concert of 
chamber music on June 25 consisted of works by Claus Adam 
(U.S.), Karl Schiske (Austria), Ronald Tremain (New Zea- 
land), Henri Pousseur (Belgium), Marcel Mihalovici (France), 
Stefans Grové (South Africa), Lex van Delden (the Nether- 
lands) and Guillermo Graetzer (Argentina). 

Symphonic music by Tibor Harsanyi (Hungary-France), 
Bernd Aloys Zimmermann (Germany), Mario Peragallo (Italy) 
and Pierre Boulez (France) was performed on June 26. A con- 
cert of “modern classics” (Stravinsky, Hindemith and Béla 
Bartok) took place on June 27. 

A tragic event marked the concert of orchestral works by 
modern Austrian composers (June 28). The program as sched- 
uled was to include compositions by Georg Gruber, Cesar Bres- 
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gen, Wilhelm Huebner, S. C. Eckhardt-Gramatte and Gottfried 
von Einem. Shortly before the end of Huebner’s piece, the con- 
ductor, Herbert Haefner, collapsed on the podium and died 
during a heart attack. The rest of the program remained unper- 
formed. > 

The concluding concert of the Salzburg festival took place 
on June 29, with orchestral works by Matija Bravnicar (Yugo- 
slavia), Yoritsune Matsudaira (Japan), Gote Carlid (Sweden), 
Marius Flothuis (the Netherlands) and Giorgio Federico Ghe- 
dini (Italy). 

A series of concerts of contemporary music was given in Feb- 
ruary in Sydney, Austr., with works by Bartok, Britten, Schon- 
berg, Shostakovitch and the patriarch of Australian composers, 
Alfred Hill. A South African music festival was held in March 
in Capetown. Tafelberg se Kleed, an opera on South African 
themes by the resident composer-conductor Albert Coates, re- 
ceived its first performance; other works heard for the first 
time were a Violin Concerto by Erik Chisholm, English com- 
poser living in South Africa, and the Second Symphony by the 
native musician Arnold van Wyck. 

There were no special festivals of national music in South 
America, but successful opera seasons were given in Buenos 
Aires and in Rio de Janeiro, and performances by visiting opera 
companies took place in capital cities of South American re- 
publics. 

In Mexico, the most interesting music events were provided 
by the Orquesta Sinfonica Nacional. On Feb. 29 Carlos Chavez, 
the leader of this orchestra, conducted the first performance 
of his Violin Concerto. 

A series announced as ‘‘Music of the Countries of Popular 
Democracy,” devoted to compositions by Rumanian and Es- 
tonian composers, was given in Moscow in January. 

In the United States, the 22nd annual Festival of American 
Music took place in Rochester, N.Y. (April 28-May 8), with 
works by Menotti, Samuel Barber, Walter Piston, William 
Schuman, Wallingford Riegger, Morton Gould, Ulysses Kay, 
Peter Mennin and others. Howard Hanson, the founder of the 
Rochester festival, conducted the symphonic works on the 
program. 

A festival of the creative arts was inaugurated at Brandeis 
university, Waltham, Mass., under the general direction of 
Leonard Bernstein. On June 12 Bernstein conducted his new 
one-act opera, Trouble in Tahiti. On June 14 the Brandeis festi- 
val presented a modernized version of Kurt Weill’s Dreigro- 
schenoper, with a new libretto by Marc Blitzstein. On the same 
program, the first U.S. hearing of “musique concréte” was given, 
with a ballet performance of Symphome pour un homme seul, 
composed for a magnetized tape-recording machine by the Paris 
radio engineer Pierre Schaeffer. 

At Tanglewood, the annual Berkshire Music festival took 
place in the summer (July 5—August 10). Programs of classical 
and modern music were presented by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra and student groups. 

The first International Contemporary Music festival in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (Nov. 24-30), included programs of symphonic, 
choral and chamber music by modern composers. Special works 
were commissioned from European, Latin-American and North 
American composers, to be performed for the first time at the 
Pittsburgh festival. 

The following new operas had their first performances in 
1952: L’Uragano by Ludovico Rocca (Milan, Feb. 8); Vuzuru 
by Ikuma Dan (Tokyo, Feb. 11); Boulevard Solitude by Hans 
Werner Henze (Hanover, Feb. 17); Leonore by Rolf Lieber- 
mann (Basel, March 25); Proserpina e lo straniéro by Juan 
José Castro (Milan, March 17); Acres of Sky by Arthur Kreutz 
(New York city, May 7); Mila Goysalica by Jakov Gotovac 
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(Zagreb, May 18); The Farmer and the Fairy by Alexandre }/ 
Tcherepnin (Aspen, Colo., Aug. 13); and Das Preussische Mar 
chen, ballet-opera by Boris Blacher (west Berlin, Sept. 23). 

One of the most important musical events was the posthumou 
production of the opera Die Liebe der Danae by Richard Strauss 
(Salzburg, Aug. 14). The score was composed in 1940 and was 
scheduled for performance in Salzburg in Aug. 1944, but after }) 
the final rehearsal all theatres were closed by the nazi regime, |) 
and the public performance of Die Liebe der Danae was can- 
celled. 

A revised version of Hindemith’s opera Cardillac was given” i 
for the first time in Ziirich on June 20. Wat Tyler, historical } 
opera by the English composer Alan Bush, awarded a prize dur- | 
ing the 1951 Festival of Britain, was first performed on the Ber- } 
lin radio on April 3, before its production in England. ai 

Among new ballets, Rondo vom goldenen Kalb by Gottfried |) 
von Einem was produced in Hamburg on Feb. 1, and Chemin | 
de lumiére by Georges Auric, in Munich on March 27. 

The following symphonic works were performed for the first 
time in 1952: Symphony Concertante by Gail Kubik (New York } 
city, Jan. 7), awarded the Pulitzer prize for music; Symphony 
Number Eight, subtitled Sinfonia dello Zodiaco by Francesco 
Malipiero (Geneva, Jan. 23); Die Harmonie der Welt by Hin- 
demith (Basel, Jan. 25); Concerto for Horn and Orchestra by 
Reinhold Gliére (Moscow, Jan 26); Symphony Number Four 
by Paul Creston (Washington, D.C., Jan. 30); Symphony Num- 
ber Two by Alexandre Tcherepnin (Chicago, March 20); Piano 
Concerto by Alexei Haieff (New York city, April 27); Simfoni- 
etta for String Orchestra by Nevit Kodalli (Ankara, Turk., May 
3); Symphony Number Seven by Roy Harris (Chicago, Nov. 
20); Temptation of St. Anthony, dance-symphony by Gardner 
Read (Chicago, Dec. 26). 

Stravinsky conducted, on Noy. 11, in Los Angeles, the first 
performance of his Cantata for solo voices, female chorus and 
string quintet, to the text of four English poems of the rsth 
and 16th centuries. (NZ Se) 

Popular Music.—In popular music, Johnnie Ray’s formula of 
bursting into tears as he bellowed musical platitudes into a 
microphone brought him an amazing success. A song called sim- 
ply “Cry,” written by Churchill Kohlman but popularized by 
Ray, first made the Lucky Strike Hit Parade late in Jan. 1952, 
and was on top of the list a week later. Meanwhile Ray’s own 
composition, “The Little White Cloud That Cried,” a slight 
variation on the same idea, found its way into the first seven and 
remained there for eight weeks, although it never quite reached 
the top. “Please, Mr. Sun” did equally well. By midsummer the 
Ray voice and style had revived the solid 1930 hit of Roy Turk 
and Fred Ahlert, ‘Walkin’ My Baby Back Home,” and given it 
a 12 weeks’ run on the current Parade, with several appearances 
at the top. 

It was not an impressive year in popular music. The best 
songs were old-timers or deliberate echoes of already established 
melodies. Outstanding in the latter class was “Kiss of Fireg 
adapted frankly by Lester Allen and Robert Hill from the clas- 
sic tango “El Choclo,” by A. G. Villoldo. It made the Hit 
Parade for 14 weeks, half of the time at the top. “Auf Wieder- 
seh’n Sweetheart,” a simple chorus derived by John Sexton and 
John Turner from a German song by Everhard Storch became 
the rage in July and held its own for several months. Late in 
the year the old ““Glow-Worm” of Paul Lincke reached the top 
of the Hit Parade, after Johnny Mercer had added electric 
modern lyrics to the original lines of Lilla Cayley Robinson, 
dated 1907. 

Another phenomenon of 1952 was the spectacular success of 
Harold Rome’s “Wish You Were Here,” after the musical come- 
dy of the same title had almost succumbed to bad notices. 
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efinitely below Rome’s standard, it was his biggest hit thus 
w. Eddie Fisher brought back a relic of 1931, “Lady of 
|pain,”’ written by Erell Reaves and Tolchard Evans. 
The hillbilly influence was emphasized in Curley Williams’ 
Half as Much,” popularized by a Rosemary Clooney record, 
‘ad “Jambalaya” (‘On the Bayou”), which profited by the sing- 
jig of Jo Stafford. Of a similar type was the rollicking “Shrimp 
‘oats,’ with a melodic suggestion of the old “Under the Bam- 
00 Tree.” “I Went to Your Wedding,” a banal torch song by 
esse Mae Robinson, was popularized largely by the recording 
‘f Patti Page. 
| The rest of the popular songs of 1952 had little to recommend 
jaem. “A Guy Is a Guy” imitated the ancient “Dutch Com- 
jany” and “Why Don’t You Believe Me?” was close to a phrase 
51 Jerome Kern’s “They Didn’t Believe Me.” “Because You’re 
fine” took its title from the Mario Lanza motion picture. 
! There was more originality in Leroy Anderson’s “Blue Tan- 
'/0,” for which Mitchell Parish supplied the text, and the same 
Gjomposer’s catchy “Syncopated Clock” was heard frequently. 
‘)ther tunes prominent in the Hit Parade were ‘Slow Poke,” 
iSin,” “Down Yonder” and “Undecided” (all left-overs from 
1951), “Domino,” “Any Time,” “Tell Me Why,” “I’m Yours,” 
Wheel of Fortune,” “Blacksmith Blues,” “Here in My Heart,” 
nd “Somewhere Along the Way.” (S. Sp.) 
“9 Jazz.—Jazz found the going arduous in 1952. No outstanding 
\.ew names came to the fore, nor did any fresh ensemble sounds 
jiimerge. Rather, it was a year of regrouping and comebacks. 
', Woody Herman, after struggling long and painfully to piece 
‘sogether a first-rate crew, finally hit solidly with a young, ambi- 
tious band sparked by the veteran bassist Chubby Jackson. 
mlount Basie, Duke Ellington and Stan Kenton followed virtu- 
lly the same paths. Basie, after touring the U.S. with a seven- 
Smiece combination for a couple of years, re-formed a big band 
hat to many ears was as thrilling as his great band of the 
tate 1930s and early 1940s. Ellington lost the heart of his or- 


SISOMPOSER IGOR STRAVINSKY silhouetted against the stage as he conducted 
id:is opera Oedipus Rex in Paris during the 1952 concert series, ‘‘Masterpieces 

sflof the 20th Century.” Masks for the opera were designed by Jean Cocteau, 
‘who also wrote the libretto 
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ganization in 1951 when Johnny Hodges, alto saxophone, Law- 
rence Brown, trombone, and Sonny Greer, drums, left him to 
form their own group. Yet he rebounded in spectacular fashion, 
and in 1952, driven on by iron-wristed drummer Louie Bellson, 
again was a pace setter. Kenton, too, lost virtually his entire 
band at the end of 1951 and laboured for months to reassemble 
musicians of the calibre of those who departed. However, by 
midsummer he was leading what many considered to be the 
best jazz band he had ever had. 

Packaged jazz concerts were generally quite successful. Nor- 
man Granz still topped them all with his Jazz at the Philhar- 
monic unit by grossing nearly $1,000,000 on his annual tour, but 
other shows like the Nat (King) Cole—Sarah Vaughan—Duke 
Ellington troupe and the Billy Eckstine—George Shearing pack- 
age also did a large business. Aside from these few concert hall 
appearances, however, jazz was not welcomed in many places. 
Dixieland had its home in New York city (with week-end all- 
star sessions going especially strong), Los Angeles and New Or- 
leans, where the devoted work of the New Orleans Jazz club 
kept interest alive. Other types of jazz groups found business 
flourishing only in a few New York night spots and in cities 
such as Chicago, San Francisco and Philadelphia. 

In some quarters the work of Lennie Tristano began to at- 
tract more attention and suggested that from this direction 
might come the next modern movement in jazz. 

Thus it was a quiet year for what is normally a turbulent art 
form, but the resurging interest in large orchestras and the 
spirited attendance at name-loaded concerts was a suggestion 
that the same sort of spark that was provided by Benny Good- 
man in 1934 might again ignite mass appeal. (EBS) 

Recordings.—Since the advent of the LP (long-playing 334- 
r.p.m.) system in 1948, and until recently, record manufactur- 
ers and their customers were frequently more concerned about 
the physical sound emanating from a recording than they were 
about either the intrinsic merit of the music being performed 
or the ability of the performers. But by early 1952 this trend 
had reversed itself. Record buyers assumed, and correctly, 
that the technical advances in sound recording made in the 
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development of the LP system would be incorporated into every 
record offered for sale by each of the major companies. This 
was the year both the recording companies and the record buy- 
ers shifted their concern almost entirely to the music and its 
rendition. The large number of companies (more than 100), each 
set upon making its catalogue distinctive. This was an assurance 
to the buyers that a vast number of previously unrecorded 
works would be given estimable performances on records. 

Among the year’s most noteworthy recordings were the fol- 
lowing: On the RCA Victor label—Beethoven’s Symphony Num- 
ber Nine played by the NBC Symphony orchestra and sung by 
the Robert Shaw chorale and soloists all under the direction of 
Arturo Toscanini; Purcell’s short opera Dido and Aeneas, per- 
formed at the Mermaid theatre in London with Kirsten Flagstad 
and Thomas Hemsley in the title roles; and Schubert’s Die 
Schone Miillerin, sung by Aksel Schiotz with Gerald Moore 
accompanying. On Columbia—Alban Berg’s unfinished opera 
Lulu, with a cast of soloists and the Vienna Symphony orchestra 
under the direction of Herbert Haefner; Schonberg’s Erwartung, 
played by the Philharmonic Symphony orchestra of New York 
with soprano Dorothy Dow as soloist and Dimitri Mitropoulos 
conducting; a reissue of the famed Felix Weingartner perform- 
ances of the complete symphonies of Beethoven and Brahms; a 
compilation of all the piano music of Ravel in a three-record LP 
set with Robert Casadesus as the soloist; and in the field of 
serious drama, a reading of Bernard Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell 
by Charles Laughton, Agnes Moorehead, Charles Boyer and Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke. On Decca—the 32 piano sonatas of Beetho- 
ven played by Wilhelm Kempff. On EMS—Martinu’s Sonata 
for Flute and Piano (1946), played by Rene LeRoy and George 
Reeves. On Cetra-Soria—a complete performance of Verdi’s 
Don Carlo, with Nicola Rossi-Lemeni Maria Caniglia and Ebe 
Stignani in leading roles. On the Bartok Recording society label 
—a performance of Béla Bartok’s Viola Concerto with William 
Primrose as the soloist and the new Symphony orchestra of 
London conducted by Tibor Serly. On Westminster—a first per- 
formance on LP records of Hector Berlioz’ The Trojans at 
Carthage, sung in French by the soloists and Ensemble Vocal de 
Paris with the Orchestre Société des Concerts du Conservatoire 
conducted by Herman Scherchen; Schubert’s Op. roo, 166 and 
168 performed by chamber groups; Beethoven’s Opus 127 (the 
12th of the 16 string quartets) played by the Vienna Kon- 
zerthaus quartet; and the Bach Brandenburg Concertos Number 
Two in F Major and Number Four in G Major played by the 
London Baroque ensemble under Karl Haas. (Ga Ifo 1%) 

Music in Industry.—The year 1952 witnessed a significant 
development destined to make planned programs of industrial 
music available over a greater geographical area of the United 
States—the long-playing magnetic-recorded tape and playback 
unit. Hitherto restricted to large metropolitan centres because 
of the cost of long-distance telephone line transmission, authen- 
tic work music could now be utilized by industrial management 
in smaller cities and isolated communities for the betterment of 
working conditions. 

Because of the economies of its operation, the long-playing 
magnetic tape playback unit permitted the setting up of central 
transmission points in small cities where such service could not 
otherwise be profitably rendered. Similarly, industrial plants in 
one-industry towns, far from urban centres, could utilize tape- 
recorded work music to replace the more expensive and unsatis- 
factory in-plant record systems which, of necessity, limited the 
choice of music to that of phonograph records. 

This development was pioneered and brought to fulfilment by 
the Muzak corporation, the originator of scientifically arranged 
work music programs. The consequent availability of authentic 
work music over greater geographical areas enabled defense 


“ 


plants relocated in smaller communities, because of the govern t 
ment Plant Dispersal program, to utilize the same functionally) 


ropolitan centres. | 

Music for background purposes and atmosphere psychology 
made startling gains during 1952 in the retail merchandising) 
field, notably supermarkets, largely because of the accelerated 
trend to self-service. With one out of every four supermarkets } 
entirely self-service in the basic grocery, meat, dairy and prod: j 
uce departments, specialized music programs helped to offset 
lack of personal contact with customers by creating a friendly | 
musical atmosphere. 


Music Library Association: see Societies AND Asso 
TIONS, U.S. 
Mutton: see Meat. 


. The Mutual Security agen-} 
Mutual Security Program. cy sas, during 1952, the 
branch of the United States government primarily concerned 
with aid to foreign countries. Created late in 1951, the MSA 
replaced the Economic Cooperation administration which had} 
been set up to carry out the Marshall plan. The change marked ! 
a shift in emphasis from civilian aid to rearmament. Most off! 
the funds appropriated by congress in 1951 and 1952 for Mutual}, 
Security aid were earmarked for military “end items”: weapons,#) 
tanks, munitions, military and naval equipment and the like.§, 
Raw materials, food, manufactured goods, machinery and other}, 
supplies needed to carry out rearmament programs and to} 
strengthen civilian economies were designated “defense support” | 
aid. Technical assistance of many sorts made up the third main) 
category of foreign aid provided by the United States. As inj) 
previous years, western Europe received the bulk of United} 
States military and economic aid but assistance was also pro-} 
vided to most of the countries outside the soviet orbit in Asia,}) 
Africa and Latin America. 
Congress gave the secretary of defense primary responsibility} 
for the determination of military needs, the procurement of 
military supplies, their delivery and the supervision of their use. 
The department of state administered technical assistance pro-# 
grams in a number of countries. However, the director for mu- 
tual security, Averell Harriman, had a general co-ordinating} 
and supervisory responsibility with regard to these activities. } 
In addition, he was head of the Mutual Security agency which 
carried on some of the functions formerly performed by ECA, 
handled defense support aid and administered technical as-| 
t 


sistance programs in a number of countries. Within each country 
receiving aid, a team was formed, headed by the U.S. ambas-} 
sador or minister, and including representatives of the MSA and 
the United States military authorities, to ensure that the policy 
of “one country, one program” was carried out. In Jan. 1952,} 
William H. Draper, Jr., was appointed United States speaal 
representative in Europe to co-ordinate aid programs to coun- 
tries in that area. Reporting to the president, Ambassador] 
Draper acted for both the director of mutual security and the 
secretary of defense, and was the permanent United States rep- 
resentative to the North Atlantic council, the principal organ} 
of the North Atlantic Treaty organization. | 

Through these, and some other channels, the United States} 
provided slightly more than $5,000,000,000 in foreign aid dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. European countries} 
and their dependencies received $3,600,000,000 of this aid; 
$924,000,000 went to Asia and the Pacific area; $191,000,000 
to Latin America; and $174,000,000 to the near east and Africa. 
About three-quarters of the nonmilitary aid to western Europe 
went to five countries: France ($477,000,000); Britain ($316,-4 
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| 
9/00,000); Italy ($218,000,000); Greece ($203,000,000); and 
sjvestern Germany ($201,000,000). Credits accounted for $659,- 
9/00,000 of United States aid during fiscal 1952, while grants 
“mounted to more than $4,300,000,000. Repayment of past 
‘}redits, returns on previous grants and grants by foreign coun- 
éries to the United States totalled $503,000,000, so that the net 
sijuttlow of foreign aid from the United States was slightly more 
han $4,500,000,000 during the fiscal year. Although appropria- 
ajions for military aid accounted for more than 70% of the 
sjioney congress granted to the MSA for fiscal 1952, the amount 
mf military aid actually used during that period came to less 
than $2,000,000,000 out of the total gross foreign aid of $5,000,- 
9 00,000. Because of the time required for manufacture, many 
sjailitary items contracted for during fiscal 1952 would appear 
ynly in the aid figures for a later period when they were 
ylelivered. Similarly, many of the shipments of civilian goods 
»© ppearing in the aid figures for fiscal 1952 were paid for out of 
>) ppropriations granted in previous years. The house committee 
oon foreign affairs estimated that at the end of fiscal 1952 nearly 
69:9,000,000,000 of unexpended aid appropriations was on hand, 
= out all but about $400,000,000 had been obligated in one way 
aor another. 
i’ The Mutual Security act of 1952 extending the aid program 
) nd the life of the MSA for another year passed the house of 
S)epresentatives in final form on June 5 (230-115), the senate on 
s'une 9 (59-11) and was signed by the president on June 20. 
‘Che new law made no fundamental changes in the aid policies 
ilefined by the 1951 act. In addition to making some changes in 
+ dministration and practice, the act added expressions of con- 
eiressional intent regarding various aspects of the program, for 
opxample, the fostering of private investment as a means of 
‘increasing the supply of strategic raw materials. After wel- 
‘coming “the recent progress in political federation, military 
= ntegration, and economic unification in Europe,” congress in a 
jew passage reaffirmed “‘its belief in the necessity of further 
“vigorous efforts toward these ends. To encourage such 
avfforts, the new act permitted Mutual Security funds to be 
jazranted to NATO, the European Coal and Steel Community 
B rcated by the Schuman plan treaty, and the organization ex- 
“ected to emerge from discussions of the European Defense 
sicommunity. Another section of the new act instructed the 
iirector of mutual security to withhold aid from any country 
Iinat was not taking “decisive action to marshal its resources,” 
“individually or in co-operation with other countries, for the 
Jourposes of mutual security. 
'! Most congressional debate about the act concerned the 
amount of money to be spent on foreign aid. Pres. Harry S. 
«Truman, in a message to congress on March 6, recommended an 
oo of $7,900,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953. Of this sum—$571,000,000 greater than the appropria- 
Bi for fiscal 1952—about $5,400,000,000 was to be for mili- 
(tary aid, four-fifths of it to European countries. The senate 
‘committee on foreign relations, when it reported at the end of 
» April, recommended a cut of $1,000,000,000 in the authoriza- 
tl tion, to be applied proportionately to all the items in the presi- 
fdent’s request. The senate cut the total by $200,000,000, after 
jdefeating an attempt, supported by Sen. Robert A. Taft, to re- 
‘duce the authorization by another $1,000,000,000. The house 
committee on foreign affairs, reporting on May 12, recommended 
4a cut of $1,000,000,000 in the president’s original request, the 
jentire reduction to come out of aid to Europe. On the floor of 
‘the house another $725,000,000 was stricken from the bill, most 
lof the reduction falling on defense support aid to Europe. The 
house and senate conferees split the difference between the two 
pills so that in its final form the act authorized somewhat more 
than $6,400,000,000 worth of aid. When the money bill reached 
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congress late in June, the house appropriations committee cut 
$250,000,000 from the authorizations; the largest part of this 
sum was to come out of military assistance to Europe and 
much of the rest was saved by eliminating the proposed con- 
tribution of $45,000,000 to the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction agency. The full house then reduced its committee’s 
figures by another $245,000,000, the largest share again coming 
from the item for military assistance to Europe. The senate, 
hurrying to wind up its business, adopted the house’s figures. 
When he signed the appropriation bill on July 15, President 
Truman called the amount “inadequate” and suggested that 
additional appropriations might be necessary before the end of 
the fiscal year. 

The table below compares Mutual Security appropriations 
for fiscal 1953 with the president’s requests. In addition to the 
amounts shown, unexpended funds from previous years were 
carried over into fiscal 1953. Up to 10% of the funds appro- 
priated for military aid to Europe could be used for economic 
aid, and vice versa. 

MSA funds could be used to purchase military equipment 


President's Congressional 
requests appropriations 
(Millions of dollars) 
Europe 
Military: so < + 1s Game 4,145.0 312802 
Economic. . . = « 1,819.2 1,282.4 
Near east and Africa 
Military . . aie? tie 8d 606.4 499.1 
Economic and technical a) Lisp tag cceeeeere (o> ace 196.0 181.1 
Asia and Pacific 
Military . F 611.2 540.8 
Economic and echnical) re, Sere ae 08. 270.6 
Latin America 
Military . . . PC Gc. ot Cee 62.4 S17 
Economic and technical Fr alk eats COM 22.0 203 
Miscellaneous economic and technical assistance 53.8* 2TH 


Total military assistance. . . + + a tee ’ 5,425.0 4, 
Total economic and technical. . . Snes 2 Ki 1 


7,924.0 6,001.9 
*This includes $24,000,000 for the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
fund which did not appear in the president's message on mutual security assistance. Con- 


gress cut the figure to $6,700,000. 
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manufactured in one western European country for delivery to 
another. This procedure enabled the manufacturing country to 
earn dollars and expanded European military production as well 
as providing cheaper supplies. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, about $600,000,000 of MSA funds were spent in this way. 
Another $84,000,000 of defense department funds were spent in 
western Europe to procure supplies for United States forces. 
As procedural difficulties were overcome the volume of offshore 
procurement was expected to increase. France, where the largest 
sum was spent, counted on this form of dollar aid to balance 
its national budget; MSA funds were used to buy military 
equipment made in France which was then turned over to the 
French authorities. Difficulties arose during the year as the 
result of a misunderstanding as to how large a sum the United 
States had promised to spend for this purpose. 

During 1952 there were almost continuous official discussions 
about trade with the soviet bloc. The Battle act, which replaced 
earlier U.S. legislation on this subject, came into full effect on 
Jan. 24, 1952. In the first six months of the act’s operations, 
reported by Averell Harriman, the flow of strategic goods to 
the U.S.S.R. and its satellites had been regulated by agreement, 
following consultation with the countries receiving United States 
aid. Goods of primary strategic importance were completely 
embargoed, except for a few shipments made under prior con- 
tracts. In these cases the president used the discretion allowed 
him by the act to decide that cutting off aid to the countries 
making the shipments would be detrimental to the security of 
the United States because of their other contributions to mutual 
defense. Goods of secondary strategic significance were shipped 
to the soviet bloc when that seemed necessary to secure for 
the shipping countries, mostly in western Europe, supplies of 
important materials from the “iron curtain” countries. 

Most United States aid to western Europe was conceived as 
part of the rearmament program of the NATO countries agreed 
on at the Lisbon conference in Feb. 1952. The expected eco- 
nomic impact of this program was a continuous source of con- 


“VE GOT A RICH UNCLE!” a cartoon by Justus published in 1952 in the 
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cern for most European governments throughout 1952. By di- | 
verting men and materials from production of goods for home 
consumption or export, rearmament was likely to increase } 
balance-of-payments deficits and add to domestic inflationary | 
pressures. Prospects of increasing living standards were jeop- 


economic pressures. Defense support aid helped both in the 
manufacture of arms and in relieving some of the pressure on jj 
the civilian sector of the economy, but was available only in | 
limited amounts. In order to carry the arms load, provide a sat- }] 
isfactory standard of living and get along with less foreign aid, | 


tain internal financial equilibrium. During the first half of 1952, 
industrial production in western Europe was lagging but prices |) 
were fairly stable. There was some improvement in the foreign” | 
trade position of the area as a whole, compared with the first }} 
half of 1951, but the dollar deficit continued to be serious. | 

In these circumstances the Organization for European Eco- }) 
nomic Cooperation was devoting much of its energy to study | 
ing the problems involved in increasing European production by I 
25% by 1956. The council of the O.E.E.C., meeting at the min- | 
isterial level, on March 28 approved the report of a working | 
party on productivity, trade and payments and financial stability | 
which included special studies of the problems arising in coal, | 
electricity, iron and steel, agriculture, housing, transport and | 
manpower. The report made a number of recommendations }| 
about policies member governments might adopt and led to fur- 
ther studies by the O.E.E.C. of continuing problems. One of the 
most important of these was an examination by seven eminent 
independent economists of the internal financial situation of a 
number of countries, with particular attention to Great Britain, 
France, the United States and Belgium. The experts stressed 
the importance of monetary measures for bringing about sta- 
bility, but a ministerial committee that reviewed the report took 
the view that a country’s position might require a greater use 
of fiscal measures or direct controls. 

The principal step forward in economic co-operation under } 
the aegis of the O.E.E.C. was the prolongation on June 30 of 
the life of the European Payments union for another year. At 
the same time, a change was made in the terms of the agree- 
ment so that countries would have to pay a larger share of their } 
debts to E.P.U. in gold in the early stages of their indebtedness. 
As a result, the E.P.U. could expect to increase its liquid assets, 
but debtors were compensated by a reduction in the amount 
of gold they would have to pay as they approached the limit 
of their quota. A series of special arrangements were also 
made with Belgium, Italy, Portugal and Switzerland whereby | 
these countries would continue to grant some credit to the 
E.P.U. although they had already exceeded the limit of their 
obligation to do so, and would receive part of their future sur- 
pluses in gold. Fearful of the future strain on their resources, | 
the E.P.U. managing board had hoped to secure additional | 
dollar aid from the United States but the MSA refused the 
request. 

France and Britain, at one time major creditors of the E.P.U.. 
continued to be its debtors during 1952. France got a short- 
term credit of $100,000,000 to relieve the pressure on its gold 
supply during the second quarter of the year, and repaid the 
loan in June. Britain exceeded its quota in May and thereafter 
had to pay its debts to the E.P.U. fully in gold. The tendency 
for countries to get into extreme positions caused difficulties 
for the E.P.U., but in mid-1952 there seemed to be some 
levelling off in the positions of a number of countries. 

This improvement was in part the result of monetary meas- 
ures taken in a number of countries to check inflationary 
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ressures. In the case of France and England, however, limita- 
) ons on imports from other O.E.E.C. countries, taken original- 
// in 1951, were somewhat intensified during 1952. Some other 
‘yuntries, including Germany, Italy and the Netherlands, were 
le to remove restrictions on imports, and by September these 
Sree countries and Belgium, Ireland, Norway, Portugal, Swe- 
s:n and Switzerland had reached the O.E.E.C. goal of permit- 
J] ag the quota- free entry of 75% of their imports from other 
a. E.E.C. countries (measured by 1948 trade). A steering board 
‘br trade was created by the O.E.E.C. to deal with the problems 
4 trade liberalization. 

| The greatest step forward in European economic co-operation 
suring 1952 was taken outside the O.E.E.C. The Schuman plan 
Heaty, creating a European Coal and Steel Community, was 
jiitified, and the Community’s principal organs were set up and 
vearted work. How fast they would proceed to create a single 
dharket and a co-ordinated investment program for the iron, coal 
2nd steel industries of France, Germany, Belgium, the Nether- 
sinds, Luxembourg and Italy depended in part on the fate of 
ine treaty creating a European Defense Community including 
saese countries and on the ability of France and Germany to 
veach some understanding on the Saar. 
_ As the year drew to a close there were more and more indica- 
tions that in all major capitals discussions were under way 
fp find some method of reducing western Europe’s dependence 
‘in United States aid and of making the military alliance of 
NATO an effective machine for dealing with common political 
‘nd economic problems. ‘“‘Trade, not aid” was the slogan put 
vorward by R. A. Butler, the British chancellor of the exchequer. 
‘“ffective action of whatever sort would depend largely on the 
United States, where a new administration, coming into office 
‘n Jan. 1953, would be faced with old problems in a new guise. 
‘See also EuRopEAN Un1on; NortH ATLANTIC TREATY Or- 
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Naguib Mohammed (1901- ), Egyptian soldier and 

’ statesman, was born at Khartoum. 
He attended the Royal Military academy, Cairo, and was com- 
missioned at the age of 19. During World War II Naguib was 
occupied with administrative duties. More active service fol- 
lowed in the war with Israel when he became a brigadier in com- 
mand of a machine-gun and infantry regiment and won a reputa- 
tion for leadership and courage. When the army’s smouldering 
discontent about corruption in palace and government circles 
burst into flame in July 1952, Naguib was chosen as leader of 
the coup d’état. On July 23 King Farouk’s palace was sur- 
rounded and all approaches to Cairo were guarded. Within a few 
hours the king was forced to abdicate and leave the country. 
Naguib made Aly Maher prime minister and announced the 
army’s demands for reform, which were to affect not only politi- 
cal circles—particularly the Wafd, the principal political party 
—but also itself. Immediately he was bitterly opposed by the 
Wafd. On Sept. 7 Aly Maher resigned and Naguib became prime 
minister and minister of war and marine. In Cairo on Oct. 29 he 
signed, on behalf of the Egyptian government, an agreement 
with the Sudanese political parties, the text of which implied de 
facto recognition of the 1899 condominium agreement unilater- 
ally abrogated by Egypt in 1951. 


Narcotics and Narcotic Traffic, cesicn or the 

» session of the 
United Nations Commission on Narcotic Drugs, held in New 
York city in 1952, facts and figures were presented to the com- 
mission indicating that the international illicit traffic in narcotic 
drugs had increased dangerously. The commission recognized 
that strong efforts would have to be made immediately to cope 
with the problem, and recommended that the Economic and 
Social council request the U.N. secretary-general, Trygve Lie, 


FLOW BATH for a patient in a eovommneat hospital for drug addicts at 


Lexington, Ky. Convalescents, following the withdrawal of drugs, were helped 
by baths in which a steady flow of hot water relaxed taut muscles; the canvas 
cover was for violent patients 
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1. To advise governments that this baneful trade cannot be combated 
successfully by national efforts alone, and that international co-opera- 
tion is of essential importance; 

2. To urge governments to take immediate steps, if they have not 
already done so, to adopt the practice of direct communication between 
national administrations controlling the illicit traffic; if within a coun- 
try where more than one department exercises control thereof, the govern- 
ment concerned shall determine the channel through which such communi- 
cation is to be conducted; and 

3. To ask governments to review their preventive organizations to 
ensure that they are adequate to combat the illicit traffic within their 
territories. 


The United States representative, H. J. Anslinger, reported 
that investigations, arrests and seizures in Japan proved con- 
clusively that Chinese Communists had been smuggling heroin 
from China to Japan, and using the proceeds from the sale there- 
of to finance party activities and obtain strategic materials 
for China. While the source of all heroin seized in Japan was 
attributed to China, transshipped through Hong Kong or North 
Korea, approximately 50% of the total seized was either defi- 
nitely labelled with a Chinese address as the source or else 
marked with well-known brands of Chinese heroin. Other sei- 
zures were traced by the statements of arrested Communists 
who stated the heroin was sold to raise funds for party activi- 
ties. Still others were traced by the fact that large-scale traffick- 
ers who were arrested were closely associated with known 
smugglers of war materials to and from China. 

These facts refuted the statements made by the soviet repre- 
sentative on the U.N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs, and 
proved that Communist China had been flooding Japan and 
other countries with opium and heroin. 

The representatives of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and Poland voted almost invariably against all decisions and 
recommendations of the commission. 

Important achievements of the commission during the 1952 
session included: 


1. Completion of the study of the principles embodied in the first 
is articles of the proposed international single convention on narcotic 
rugs. 


NARCOTICS AND NARCOTIC TRAFFIC 


WORLD NARCOTIC-PRODUCING AREAS 
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ESTIMATED WORLD OPIUM PRODUCTION 
Bo, AUTHORIZED BY 
INTERNATIONAL 
PACTS 
500 TONS 


UNAUTHORIZED | 
6,000 TONS 


TOTAL 6,500 TONS PER YEAR 


2. Adoption of a resolution relating to synthetic drugs which recom ' 
mended that the Economic and Social council request the secretary- 
general to draw the attention of governments to the desirability, shouldi) 
they not already have done so, of 
a. Bringing all synthetic narcotic drugs under their national legisla-~— 
tion on narcotic drugs as soon as they appear; i 
6. Acceding without delay to the protocol of Nov. 19, 1948; 
c. Limiting their estimates of such drugs to medical and _ scientificy 
requirements; ) 
d. Exercising strict control over the manufacture and therapeutic use} 
of these substances; and j 
e. Making regulations to ensure that all packages containing a syn-# 
thetic narcotic drug should be clearly marked with a double red line sog 


I 
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that they may be identified by the competent services. ; 
3. The adoption of a resolution which contained the recommendation 
of the commission to the Economic and Social council on the report off 
the Commission of Inquiry on the Coca Leaf. 
4. The adoption of a resolution (set forth in 1, 2 and 3 in the first} 
paragraph of this article) relating to international co-operation to control 
the illicit traffic in narcotics. 


ise The adoption of a resolution relating to the illicit trafficking ing 
narcotics by the crews of merchant ships and civil aircraft. 


Penalty Amendment to Federal Narcotic Laws.—In 1950 
Congressman Hale Boggs of Louisiana introduced in congress 
bill to provide increased penalties for violation of the federal 
narcotic and marihuana laws, particularly for second and subse-} 
quent violators. Late in 1951 congress passed the Boggs bill andj 
the president signed it on Nov. 2, 1951. | 

Immediately after passage of the Boggs act, the bureau off 
narcotics started a nation-wide intensified effort aimed ath 
second and third offenders. There were indications during the 
early part of 1952 that the increase in teen-age drug addiction} 
had been halted. Another effect of the Boggs act was a notice 
able shift by narcotic traffickers to other rackets, following 
the sentencing of a number of second and third offenders te 
long prison terms. Legislation similar to the Boggs act was 
enacted by several of the states as an amendment to thei 
uniform state law. In Maryland, where this state legislation} 
had been in effect for some months, the illicit narcotic traffi 
had been very substantially reduced. (See also DRuc ADMINIS 
TRATION, U.S.; Law.) (HL J. Ag 
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ei) ational Academy of Sciences: see Societies AnD Asso- 
(O/ ATIONS, U.S. 

eo) ational Association for the Advancement of Col- 
bred People: see Socteties anp Assocrations, U.S. 

el) ational Association of Manufacturers: see SocietrEs 
Asp Associations. U.S. 

sj ational Association of State Libraries: sce SocieTrEs 
‘AND Associations, U.S. 

ei ational Budget: see Bupcet, NATIONAL. 

l/ational Bureau of Standards: sce STANDARDS, NATIONAL 
AQUREAU OF. 

si ational Catholic Community Service: see Societies 
Ap Associations, U.S. 

») ational Catholic Welfare Conference: see Societies 
AND Associations, U.S. 

silational Congress of Parents and Teachers: see So- 
@ETIES AND Associations, U.S. 

silational Debt: see Dest, NATIONAL. 

ilational Education Association: see SocteTiEs AND As- 
TADCIATIONS, U.S. 

sillational Gallery of Art: see SmitHsonran INSTITUTION. 


a na. . . Astronomers of the Na- 
“ational Geographic Society. tina Geographic so- 
iety-Palomar observatory sky survey in July 1952 entered the 
‘jourth year of their project of mapping the heavens with the 
/8-in. Schmidt wide-angle phototelescope. Their “portrait of 
/Jreation” was more than half completed. A tailless comet of 
/5th magnitude in the constellation Cepheus, revealed on a 
Slate exposed Aug. 18, was the sixth such discovery made by 
‘he survey. The photographic plates as completed continued to 
‘Sieveal hitherto unrecorded clusters of nebulae up to 350,000,000 
-iight-years out in space and to contribute evidence on the birth 
»/nd death of stars. The sky atlas, to consist of 1,870 photo- 
juraphs from separate plates, was expected to provide astrono- 
“ners enough material for a century of study. Palomar’s 200-in. 
diate telescope was already being turned on interesting objects 
‘ound on the sky survey plates. 
9 Complementing the sky survey, a photographic sky chart de- 
ling the southern Milky Way was completed in 1952 by Fran- 
sis J. Heyden of Georgetown University observatory. Its 17 
9 lates were made by phototelescope at Bocaiuva, Braz., by 
d?ather Heyden as a member of the U.S. army air forces- 
a Geographic society expedition studying the sun eclipse 
Df May 20, 1947. 
i At Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, on Feb. 25, 1952, 
(George Van Biesbroeck, representing the society, photographed 
‘the star field immediately surrounding the sun during the three 
‘minutes of eclipse totality. Returning to Khartoum six months 
later, he photographed the same star field at the same declina- 
ion at night. Comparison of the photographs was expected to 
‘provide a check on the “Einstein shift”—an apparent displace- 
‘ment in the position of distant stars resulting from the sun’s 
gravitational pull on the rays of star light passing close by. 
Infant bluefin tuna and wahoo less than one-half inch long 
‘were noted among specimens netted in the Gulf Stream east of 
Miami by scientists of the National Geographic society-Univer- 
‘sity of Miami study of ocean plankton. Their presence pointed 
‘to a spawning area of these two game fish in the northern part 
of the Caribbean sea. The research, begun in mid-1g50 and 
‘using the laboratory ship “Megalopa,” had traced the Florida 
Hobster through 11 stages of growth during the six months it 
‘drifts before settling to the bottom as a lobsterling. The 
‘study was adding important clues to the movement of ocean 
currents. 
The continuing National Geographic society-Bartol Research 
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foundation cosmic ray study program directed by Bartol physi- 
cist Martin A. Pomerantz in 1952 further correlated earthly 
cosmic ray intensity with the occurrence of solar flares and 
other violent activity on the sun, pointing to the sun as a source 
of cosmic rays. On Sept. 2, Pomerantz left for India to conduct 
eight months of cosmic ray field research from a base at 
Aligarh Muslim university, near New Delhi. 

The first United States expedition of naturalists to the Fort 
Archambault region of French Equatorial Africa and French 
Cameroun in May and June, included National Geographic staff 
artist-naturalist Walter A. Weber and staff photographer Volk- 
mar Wentzel. It brought back bird and mammal specimens for 
the Smithsonian institution and the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History. The party was led by its principal sponsors, Dr. 
and Mrs. Carnes Weeks of Mt. Holly, S.C. 

The society cosponsored a British summer study of the ge- 
ology and glaciology of Norway’s West Spitsbergen Island with 
Cambridge university, the Royal Geographical society of Lon- 
don and the Scott Polar Research institute, Cambridge. 

Gilbert Grosvenor, president of the National Geographic 
society, received the Samuel Finley Breese Morse medal of the 
American Geographical society at that group’s centennial cele- 
bration in New York city on Aug. 5. 

Published in the National Geographic Magazine during 1952 
were about 1,100 colour pictures—760 full pages—of peoples, 
places and natural history subjects throughout the world. 

Four large ten-colour wall maps, drawn by the society’s cart- 
ographers, were distributed as 1952 supplements to the maga- 
zine. Subjects were North America, southwest Asia, the far east 
and the Pacific ocean. 

The society late in 1951 published Stalking Birds with Color 
Camera, a 328-page book containing 331 natural-colour photo- 
graphs of North American birds. Text and pictures were largely 
the work of Arthur A. Allen of Cornell university, Ithaca, N.Y. 
A new enlarged edition of the Book of Fishes was scheduled for 
late 1952 publication. A new National Geographic Magazine 
cumulative index in two volumes, 1899-1946 and 1947-51, 
issued during the year, included a pictorial story of the society’s 
scientific activities and its magazine. 

News releases describing National Geographic-sponsored re- 
searches or supplying timely news background information on 
world areas suddenly coming into prominence were again sent 
regularly by the society’s news service to daily newspapers, 
press associations and radio news staffs throughout the country 
requesting the service. Special maps accompanied some of the 
news releases. Geographic school bulletins continued to be 
sent for classroom use during the school year to about 35,000 
teachers. 

The society’s membership at the year’s end numbered 2,015,- 
000 family units. Its headquarters address is 16th and M streets 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Officers: president and editor, Gil- 
bert Grosvenor; vice-president and associate editor, John Oliver 
La Gorce; secretary, Thomas W. McKnew; treasurer, Robert 
V. Fleming. The society’s research committee: chairman, Ly- 

man J. Briggs; vice-chairman, Alexander Wetmore. (G. Gr.) 


. During 1952 the national guard played a 
National Guard. major role in the defense structure of 
the United States, with approximately 400,000 guardsmen in 
about 5,400 units in state and federal service. 

More than 2,000 army and air guard units were in active 
military service, including 8 infantry divisions, 3 regimental 
combat teams, numerous nondivisional units and 22 air guard 
Four national guard infantry divisions were serving 
the 28th division of Pennsylvania and the 43rd of 
the goth 


wings. 
overseas : 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Vermont in Europe; 
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division of California and the 45th of Oklahoma in Korea. 
Numerous other army and air guard units served in Europe, 
the far east and other far-flung bases. 

In addition, individual guardsmen specialists were serving in 
all branches of the army and air force around the world. Over- 
all, approximately 150,000 officers and men of the national 
guard were in active military service. 

In 1952 a number of national guard units and thousands of 
individual guardsmen started to return to civilian life and state 
control. Large-scale return of air guard units started in July 
and virtually the entire 80% of the air national guard that had 
been ordered to active military service was scheduled to be back 
in state status by the early part of 1953, with the bulk of the 
approximately 450 air units back by the end of 1952. 

Congress passed legislation authorizing the retention of army 
national guard unit designations on active military service 
beyond the two years of active service required of national 
guardsmen. The states were authorized to organize parallel units 
for those kept on active military service to absorb national 
guardsmen returning to state service and for the training of new 
recruits. 

Release from active military service of national guard anti- 
aircraft artillery units was announced by the department of 
defense, beginning in April 1952, as a means of increasing the 
anti-aircraft defenses of the United States. To bring these units 
to full strength, age requirements for original enlistments and 
re-enlistments in nondivisional national anti-aircraft artillery 
units were liberalized. 

During 1952 approximately 200,000 army guardsmen and 
about 10,000 members of the air national guard participated in 
annual 15-day field training exercises, and a record attendance 
at field training and armoury-air base training was set. 

National guardsmen again responded to local requests during 
emergencies such as floods, tornadoes and other domestic crises. 
They continued to train under an intensified program as mem- 
bers of first-line components of the armed forces with definitely 
established M-day missions, (Rees) 


National Income and National Product: see INcome 
AND Propuct, U.S. 

National Insurance: see Soctat Security. 
Nationalization of Industries: see Coat: Great Britain 
AND NORTHERN [RELAND, UNITED KINcpoM oF; IRAN; RalIL- 
ROADS; PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


National Labor Relations Board. yes. s+ siminic 

* year of adminis- 
tering Title I of the Labor Management Relations act (com- 
monly known as the Taft-Hartley law), the National Labor 
Relations board again received a record number of both repre- 
sentation and unfair labour practice cases. These two types of 
cases constituted all but a small portion of the work handled by 
the board. During the 1952 fiscal year 15,900 of these cases 
were filed: 10,447 were petitions for representation elections 
and 5,453 involved charges of unfair practices against either 
employers or unions or both. 

In this period the board also conducted the largest number of 
representation elections in its history: 6,873. More than 86% of 
the 791,000 eligible employees cast valid ballots. A majority of 
employees voted for union representation in 4,808 of these 
elections, or 69%. This compared with 74% in favour of union 
representation during fiscal year 1951, with 73% in 1950 and 
with an average of 81% under the Wagner act from 1935 to 
1947. 

The five-member board issued 2,506 formal decisions during 
the 1952 fiscal year: 315 in-unfair labour practice cases and 


2,191 in representation cases. 

Important questions involved in the decisions by the all i 
during the year included: (1) the extent of an employer’s right | 
to lay off, or to “lock out” employees during a collective bar- | 
gaining dispute; and (2) the types of electioneering or “cam-} 
paign tactics” which an employer or a union may use. 

On the question of whether an employer may lock out em-|. 
ployees, the board held that the statute declares these general | 
principles: an employer may shut down a plant for genuine eco- 
nomic reasons, such as a decline in business, or for other rea- 
sons not connected with the union activity of his employees, 
But the law forbids a shutdown which is intended to defeat or} 
curtail the employees’ activities in union organization or in col-} 
lective bargaining, unless the employees’ activities in these areas 
make operation of the plant extremely difficult. Thus, a ma-} 
jority of the board held in two cases that an employer violated | 
the act by locking out his employees in order to require them} 
to accept his terms in collective bargaining. 

The board ruled in these cases that an employer may not use 
a lockout either: (1) to break a deadlock in bargaining with? 
the employees’ representative; or (2) to counter union actions} 
which he believes are undermining his bargaining position. The}, 
two cases presented nearly identical situations. In each, a group 
of employers, bargaining together through an association, had} 
bargained in good faith with the employees’ union to a dead- 
lock. Thereupon, the union members at the plant of one em-} 
ployer in the group went on strike. There was no threat to 
strike any other employer, but the other employers viewed the 
strike at one plant as part of a strategy by the union to under-} 
mine the bargaining position of the employer group, by calling§ 
a strike against the individual employers in turn. To defeat} 
this anticipated strategy, the employers whose plants were not} 
struck laid off their employees for about a month in each in-j 
stance. A board majority (Chairman Paul M. Herzog dissent- 
ing) ultimately held that these lockouts collided directly with 
the act’s guarantee to employees of the right to engage in union 
activities without interference by the employer. Moreover, the 
board ruled, such a layoff of nonstriking employees was pro- 
hibited by the section of the law which forbids an employer to 
discriminate against employees because of their union activities. | 

In another case, union members engaged in brief, recurrent 
work stoppages as part of a campaign to obtain 100% organiza- 
tion in the plant. These stoppages, although limited to a few} 
employees in a few departments, were disrupting work through-} 
out the plant because of the close integration of operations.] 
The board held, by a divided vote, that the employer was justi- 
fied in shutting down the plant until he had obtained a no-} 
strike pledge from the union. In another case, the board held} 
that a group of automobile dealers were justified in locking out} 
their mechanics because of the union’s threat to strike the deal-} 
ers’ repair shops without notice. The board found that the} 
strike threat created such uncertainty about future operations} 
as to justify the lockout, in view of the fact that a sudden 
strike was likely to tie up customers’ automobiles while under} 
repair. In this case, union members at two companies had] 
already struck. 

The legal propriety of other tactics which a union or em- 
ployer may use in economic contests and in election campaigns 
was at issue in a number of cases. A majority of the board! 
(Member Abe Murdock dissenting) ruled that an employer 
could lawfully discharge employees who circulated handbills 
attacking the quality of the employer’s product. The handbills 
were circulated as part of a campaign to compel the employer to 
meet the contract terms sought by the union, but they did not 
bear the union’s name or state that they were related to a la- 
bour dispute. The circulars asserted that the employer, a televi- 
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/ jsion station, was offering only “second-class” programs. The ma- 
O jority held that, in circulating such an attack on the product, 
© the employees “went beyond the pale” of those concerted activi- 
y ‘ties which are protected by the act. 
_* A number of cases concerned the conditions under which an 
‘jemployer might make an antiunion speech to his employees dur- 
© ing working time. The leading case involved a department store, 
~owhere the company president assembled the employees on store 
Sypremises during their paid time, to deliver a speech urging them 
©yto vote against a union. The speech was given only a few days 
‘before the board election, in which the employees were to vote 
» on whether or not they wanted union representation. When the 
‘union requested a similar opportunity to speak to the em- 
syployees, the company refused it. Union solicitation had long 
mbeen banned in the store. A majority of the board (Member 
ssJames J. Reynolds, Jr., dissenting) held that the refusal of 
/sspeaking time to the union interfered with the rights guaranteed 
7 to employees. The board directed the employer to accord the 
‘> union an equal opportunity to speak to the employees, if in the 
1) future its officials delivered preelection addresses during work- 
7 ing hours on company premises. The board held that: “An em- 
»xployer who chooses to use his premises to assemble his em- 
»iployees and speak against a union may not deny that union’s 
»reasonable request for the same opportunity to present its case, 
ttwhere the circumstances are such that only by granting such 
urrequest will the employees have a reasonable opportunity to 
‘hear both sides.” Noting the existence of the general no-solicita- 
© tion rule in the store, the U.S. court of appeals which reviewed 
‘the board’s decision upheld it. The board also applied this 
‘odoctrine in a number of representation election cases, where 
Gremployers had made antiunion speeches on company time and 
apremises just before a board election and then denied the union 
S/employees an equal opportunity for reply. 
1 The legality of other types of union or employee activity was 
o} before the board in other cases. In one, the board reaffirmed 
| its long-established rule that an employer may discharge em- 
a ployees who engage in an illegal strike. A board majority held 
J in this case that the union had called the strike to compel the 
7 employer to agree to a contract providing unlawful preference 
‘for union members. In other cases, the board ruled that em- 
> ployers violated the law by discharging employees who (1) com- 
i plained to other employees about the amount of work required 
by the employer, or (2) endeavoured to persuade fellow em- 
ployees to join in bringing a suit for back pay under the Wage 
sand Hour law. 
i During 1952 Ivar H. Peterson was appointed to the board by 
oh Pres. Harry S. Truman, to fill the unexpired term of James J. 
= Reynolds, Jr., who had resigned to return to private industry. 
«In Sept. 1952 the board was composed of Chairman Paul M. 
Herzog and Members John M. Houston, Abe Murdock, Paul 
/ Styles and Peterson, with George J. Bott as general counsel. 
(See also Lasour Unions; Law; STRIKES.) (P. M. He.) 


‘i National Museum: see SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


| 
. United States.— 
National Parks and Monuments. approximately 17, 
# 000,000 visitors were recorded at the 28 national parks of the 
| United States in the 12-month period ended Sept. 30, 1952, and 
; another 24,500,000 at other areas administered by the national 
park service of the U.S. department of the interior. The over- 
| all travel was 13% greater than that of a year earlier. 
| Small increases in protective staffs in some parks and monu- 
ments were more than offset by the additional work resulting 
from the increased public use. Roadside cleanup was reduced 
in several western national parks by the distribution of trash 
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bags to motorists who were requested to make use of them dur- 
ing their stay. A reduction in the cleanup problem, as well as in 
vandalism, also followed publication of an article in Natural 
History Magazine regarding the damage being wrought by what 
the author aptly termed “The Great American Litterbug.” Nat- 
ural History Magazine also supplied, for distribution to mo- 
torists, stickers bearing the slogan “Don’t Be a Litterbug,” ‘for 
placement on the rear side window of their automobiles. 

During 1952, a number of important donations were made to 
assure preservation of important scenic and historic properties 
as part of the national park system. The largest donation, total- 
ling $1,236,000, was for the acquisition of lands for the Cape 
Hatteras national seashore recreation area, N.C. Half of this 
sum was donated by the Avalon and Old Dominion foundations, 
set up by the children of Andrew W. Mellon; the other half 
was made available by the state of North Carolina. In 1937 con- 
gress authorized establishment of the national seashore recrea- 
tion area, to include about 30,000 ac. of ocean front, unspoiled 
by commercial or other unsightly developments. Not far dis- 
tant are two units of the national park system—kKill Devil Hill 
National memorial, where the Wright brothers made their mem- 
orable flight, and Fort Raleigh National Historic site, scene 
of the first attempt by the English to settle within the United 
States. 

Linville Falls, in western North Carolina, and adjacent land 
became part of the Blue Ridge National parkway as a result of 
a $95,000 donation by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for purchase of 
the property. Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., gave 800 ac. for 
inclusion in Grand Teton National park, Wyo. 

Preservation of the site of Fort Caroline in Florida was 
virtually assured by the donation of approximately $40,000 by 
Charles E. Bennett of Florida and others, to match funds made 
available by congress. Fort Caroline was the site of a 16th- 
century French Huguenot settlement. Part of the donated funds 
were earmarked for archaeological investigations. 

Among other significant donations were 600 ac. for the Blue 
Ridge National parkway by the commonwealth of Virginia; 400 
ac. for the Natchez Trace National parkway, by the state of 
Mississippi; and 35,000 ac. given by the Collier corporation to 
the state of Florida for eventual inclusion in Everglades 
National park, Fla. 

The Harpers Ferry National Monument project in Maryland- 
West Virginia was brought nearer to completion when the state 
of West Virginia, with a $350,000 appropriation, began acquir- 
ing approximately 400 ac. within the project, and the state of 
Maryland appropriated funds to acquire the goo ac. comprising 
its portion of the project. 

Three new areas were established during the year—Chicago 
Portage National Historic site, Ill.; Virgin Islands National 
Historic site, Saint Croix, V.I.; and Shadow Mountain National 
Recreation area, Colo. 

The most spectacular occurrence of the year was the eruption, 
after 18 years of quiescence, in Halemaumau, firepit of Kilauea 
volcano, Hawaii National park. During the first few days of the 
eruption, 70,000 persons came to witness the activity, most of 
them arriving after dark, since the eruption was more spec- 
tacular at night. 

Other noteworthy developments and activities of the year in- 
cluded purchase of the holdings of the Rainier National Park 
company, which for years had operated concession facilities in 
Mount Rainier National park, Wash.; greater public interest in 
the scenic qualities of Dinosaur National monument, Utah-Colo- 
rado, as evidenced by increased popularity of exploratory boat 
trips down the scenic Green and Yampa canyons; dedication of 
the new museum at Custer Battlefield National monument, 
Mont.; and the appointment by Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
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L. Chapman of Horace M. Albright, a former director of the 
national park service, and John O. Brew, director of the Pea- 
body Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology of Harvard, uni- 
versity, to the advisory board on national parks, historic sites, 
buildings and monuments. (Cea) 

England and Wales.—The National Parks commission des- 
ignated the North York Moors national park in Feb. 1952 and 
initiated action which would lead to the setting up of national 
parks in three further areas—Cornwall, Exmoor and the York- 
shire dales. A new long-distance route (i.e. proposed continuous 
right of way) was approved by the minister of housing and 
local government, the Cornish North Coast path (135 mi.), 
which would be largely within the Cornish national park. A loop 
route on easier ground was added in the Peak District national 
park to part of the Pennine Way long-distance route (250 mi.). 
The commission examined the proposals of the British Elec- 
tricity authority for the extension of hydroelectric schemes at 
Dolgarrog and Maentwrog in Snowdonia and secured the inclu- 
sion, in the private act of parliament authorizing these exten- 
sions, of several important safeguards to the natural beauty of 
the area and its features of special scientific interest; notably 
provision for the appointment by the electricity authority, after 
consultation with the commission, of a landscape consultant to 
advise on spoil disposal, land restoration, etc. 

Australia.—New South Wales——Approval was given to a pro- 
posal to set up Warrumbungle national park (8,900 ac.), part 
of the Warrumbungle range (4,000 ft.) in the western part of 
the state. The area has high scenic value and is of geological 
interest. 

Queensland.—Three additional national parks were set up: 
Mt. Spec (Townsville), 18,500 ac. of mountain, forest and 
jungle; Mt. Aberdeen (Bowen), 4,120 ac., a peak in the jungle 
commanding wide vistas; and Mt. Maria (Innisfail), 800 ac., a 
high jungle overlooking the sea. The reserved areas totalled 
7,650,000 ac. The total number of visitors to the reservations 
during the year was 250,000. 

Tasmania.—Scenic reserves were increased by 6,344 ac., 
which included a coastal strip of 100 mi. at the fiord of Port 
Davey and a camping area on the Derwent river at New Nor- 
folk; the total national scenic reserves were thus brought to 
527,720 ac. A road was built to open up skiing grounds in the 
Ben Lomond national park. 

Canada.—The national parks were visited by 2,115,000 peo- 
ple during the summer, an increase of about 12% over 1951. 
Roads and tracks were maintained and extended, 226 mi. of 
highway hard surfaced, new walks, bridges and fire roads made. 

Italy—The directors of the Gran Paradiso national park 
(243 sq.mi.) contested a proposal to erect an overhead cable 
across part of the park, and secured a suspension of the pro- 
posal in order to permit further negotiation. Several special 
studies in biology, entomology and physiography were carried 
out in the park by the University of Turin. Plans were made 
for the establishment in 1953 of an alpine biological station, 
with a laboratory, at Cogne in the park. 

Northern Rhodesia.—The build-up of flora and fauna in the 
Kafue national park was satisfactory. Busk tracks were made in 
the southern (Namwala) and northern (Kasempa) sections in 
preparation for limited opening of those areas in Aug —Sept. 
1953. 

Southern Rhodesia.—New national parks were proclaimed 
at Victoria falls (207 sq.mi.), Zimbabwe (3 sq.mi.) and Mtarasi 
falls (7 sq.mi.), and the Robert McIlwaine national park (22 
sq.mi.) was scheduled for proclamation. These additions brought 
the number of national parks and game reserves to seven, with 
a total area of 5,649 sq.mi. In the Wankie game reserve (5,249 
sq.mi.) facilities for tourists were improved and water sup- 


plies for game increased with boreholes and dams. omy 

Tanganyika.—Regulations were prepared for the administra- 
tion of the Serengeti national park (4,880 sq.mi.) which would} 
include arrangements to charge ros. a vehicle and 5s. a person} 
for entry permits. (See also Tourist TRAVEL.) (H. M. As.) 
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. At the end of 1952 there were two}, 
Navies of the World. great navies, those of the United 
States and of Great Britain. Other major fleets were those off 
the U.S.S.R., France and Italy, followed by Sweden, the Nether-} 
lands, Turkey, Spain, Australia, Canada, Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile. There were also no fewer than 42 not so well-balanced} 
and lesser navies. Several of the smaller countries continued to i 
add to their naval strength by acquiring small warships fromi 
the United States and Great Britain. The comparative strengths ! 
in ships, of and above the escort vessel categories, of the navies 
of the world were as shown in the table on page 495. 

The principal trends in the navies of the larger maritime}, 
powers in 1952 were the building of large numbers of coastal) 
and inshore minesweepers, the adaptation of large destroyers asi, 
fleet antisubmarine escorts, the conversion of smaller destroyer} 
types into fast antisubmarine frigates, the reconstruction andj) 
conversion of aircraft carriers to operate larger and faster air-} 
craft and an increase in the speed and underwater endurance of 
submarines. 

Among the naval events of the year which shocked and stirred} 
the world were the loss of 176 officers and men when the Unitedh 
States destroyer minesweeper “Hobson” was cut in halves by} 
the United States aircraft carrier “Wasp” in the Atlantic a 
April 26; the disappearance of the French submarine “Lal} 
Sibylle” with her crew of 48 on Sept. 24; and the explosion of 
Great Britain’s first atomic bomb in the Monte Bello Islands off 
Australia in which the British frigate “Plym’”’ was expended on} 
Oct. 3. Several large-scale international naval exercises were} 
carried out by North Atlantic Treaty organization countries,| 
including Exercise “Beehive II” in the Mediterranean and Ex-! 
ercise “Castanets” and Exercise “Mainbrace” in western and 
northern European waters, respectively. 

Many British warships were concerned in the Korean cam- 
paign and others were called upon to deal with the emergencies# 
in the middle east. Many United States, Australian, Canadia 
and New Zealand warships were active in the Korean theatre. 

United States Naval Strength.—A giant aircraft carrier 0 
59,900 tons, named “Forrestal,” was laid down. Twelve aircrafti} 
carriers of the “Essex” class were converted on lines similar to 
the newly completed “Oriskany” and the recently converted 
“Essex” to enable them to operate heavier aircraft. At the end 
of 1952 all four of the “Iowa” class battleships were in com- 
mission. Four heavy cruisers and 17 destroyer escorts which had 
been on the disposal list since the end of World War II were 
restored to the navy list and placed in the reserve fleet. The 
United States navy comprised 28 fleet aircraft carriers, 8 lighti 
fleet carriers, 66 escort carriers, 15 battleships, 2 battle cruisers, 
29 heavy cruisers, 43 light cruisers, 348 destroyers, 269 escor 
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Wlestroyers and frigates, 200 submarines, 219 minelayers and 
aminesweepers, 148 patrol vessels, 950 amphibious craft, 675 
Pieet auxiliaries and 1,800 service craft, a total of 4,800 vessels. 
@ British Naval Strength.—Late in 1952 there were six fleet 
furcraft carriers, six light carriers and one escort carrier. 
“The newly built large fleet aircraft carrier “Eagle” was ac- 
»cepted into the royal navy on March 1. Progress was made with 
he construction of the light fleet carriers “Albion,” “Bulwark” 
and “Centaur,” but the remaining ship of the class, the “Her- 
#nes,’ was not launched. The light carriers “Hercules” and 
© Leviathan” were still suspended. Of the five surviving battle- 
“ships, only one was in commission at the end of the year, the 
* “Vanguard” being flagship of the home fleet and the four of the 
m ‘King George V” class relegated to reserve and laid up in a 
sistate of preservation. 
| There were 26 cruisers including a cadets’ training ship and 
Ga trials ship. No building progress was made with the cruisers 
a) “Blake,” “Defence” and “Tiger.”’ Destroyers numbered 93, ex- 
WHcluding 15 under conversion to fast frigates and 4 large destroy- 
) ers of the “Daring” class being completed. There were 165 
isifrigates and 53 submarines, excluding 4 midget submarines. 
seOther vessels included 3 fast minelayers, 3 aircraft mainte- 
Sinance carriers, 2 monitors, 60 ocean minesweepers and many 
2icoastal craft, miscellaneous ships and auxiliaries. 
© Commonwealth.—Australia had a compact navy including 
gilt light fleet carrier (a sister ship was under construction in 
Great Britain, and until it was completed the British govern- 
a@ment was lending a similar ship), 3 cruisers, 5 destroyers (4 
Mmore under construction), 5 fast antisubmarine frigates under 
“conversion from destroyers, 14 frigates and 32 fleet mine- 
2a. sweepers. 
9 Canada also had a well-balanced navy of 1 light fleet carrier 
m@ (ent from Britain and to be replaced by a new ship, the 
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*Four or fewer. E F 
Other naval forces, not shown in the table because they comprise only minor war ves- 


sels, are those of Bulgaria, Ceylon, Finland, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, Iraq, 
Nicaragua, Panamé, Paraguay and the Philippines. 


HAULING UP a survivor from the minesweeper ‘‘Hobson”’ after it was rammed 
by the U.S. carrier ‘‘Wasp’’ and sank with 176 of its crew. The collision 
took place during mid-Atlantic night manoeuvres in April 1952. This sur- 
vivor was coated with fuel oil from the ‘“‘Wasp’s” ruptured tanks 


“Powerful”), 2 cruisers, 11 destroyers (4 of which were to be 
converted to fast antisubmarine escorts), 24 frigates (14 more 
were under construction or projected), 30 fleet minesweepers 
and numerous smaller craft. 

U.S.S.R.—The total available naval strength at the end of 
1952 was 3 battleships, 14 cruisers, 3 coast defense ships, 85 
destroyers, 38 frigates, 370 submarines, 26 escort vessels and 
numerous minesweepers, minelayers, patrol vessels, torpedo 
boats and ancillary ships. 

France.—Two more destroyer escorts (frigate type) were 
acquired from the United States. The construction of the anti- 
aircraft cruiser “De Grasse” was continued. The fleet comprised 
2 light aircraft carriers, 1 escort carrier, 2 battleships, 5 cruis- 
ers, 9 destroyers, 28 frigates, 12 submarines and numerous 
patrol vessels, miscellaneous ships and auxiliaries. 

Italy.—The navy consisted of 2 old battleships, 3 cruisers, 
3 destroyers, 15 frigates, 5.torpedo boats, 23 corvettes and a 
number of minesweepers and auxiliaries, 3 destroyers and 7 
torpedo boats having been converted and rerated as escorts 
(frigates). 

Other European Countries.—Sweden had 4 cruisers, 3 coast 
defense ships (small battleships), 12 destroyers, 4 of which were 
to be converted into frigates, 3 antisubmarine frigates, 6 tor- 
pedo boats (small destroyers), all to be converted into frigates, 
24 submarines, 2 minelayers and numerous motor torpedo boats, 
minesweepers and other vessels. 

The Netherlands had a well-balanced navy of 1 light fleet 
aircraft carrier, 2 light cruisers (2 larger cruisers were nearing 
completion), 6 destroyers, 10 frigates, 7 submarines, 4 escort 
minesweepers, 1 minelayer and a number of other warships. 

Spain had 6 cruisers, 20 destroyers, 12 frigates, 6 submarines, 
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6 minelayers, 7 fleet minesweepers and many minor warships 
and auxiliaries. Six corvettes, four submarines and seven fleet 
minesweepers were being built. 

Turkey possessed 1 battle cruiser more than 4o years old, 10 
destroyers, 11 submarines, 13 ocean minesweepers and numer- 
ous other warships and auxiliaries. 

South America.—Argentina had 2 old battleships, 5 cruisers, 
1 coast defense ship, 11 destroyers, 4 torpedo boats (smaller 
destroyers), 7 frigates, 3 submarines, 8 minesweepers and other 
craft. 

Brazil possessed 1 old battleship, 2 cruisers, 9 destroyers, 8 
frigates, 3 submarines, 10 corvettes and numerous smaller craft. 

Chile had 1 old battleship, 2 cruisers, 6 destroyers, 6 frigates, 
7 submarines and a number of miscellaneous ships. 

Modern Types of Warships.—The principal types of mod- 
ern warships in the navies of the world were as follows: 

Fleet Aircraft Carriers—‘‘Midway” (U.S.), 45,000 tons, fourteen 5-in. 
guns, 137 aircraft, 212,000 s.h.p., 33 knots; “Eagle” (British), 36,800 
tons, sixteen 4.5-in. guns, 1ro aircraft, 152,000 s.h.p., 31% knots; 
“Oriskany” (U.S.), 30,800 tons, eight 5-in. guns, 100 aircraft, 150,000 


s.h.p., 33 knots; “Implacable” (British), 26,000 tons, sixteen 4.5-in. 
guns, 72 aircraft, 148,000 s.h.p., 32% knots. 


Light Fleet Aircraft Carriers—‘Saipan” (U.S.), 14,500 tons, 50. air- 
craft, 120,000 s.h.p., 33 knots; ‘Theseus’ (British), 13,350 tons, 35 
aircraft, 40,000 s.h.p., 25 knots; ‘‘Belleau Wood” (U.S.), 11,000 tons, 
45 aircraft, 100,000 s.h.p., 32 knots. 


Battleships—“‘Towa”’ (U.S.), 45,000 tons, nine 16-in. and twenty 5-in. 
guns, 242,000 s.h.p., 33 knots; “Vanguard” (British), 44,500 tons, eight 
r5-in. and sixteen 5.25-in. guns, 130,000 s.h.p., 30 knots; “South Da- 
kota” (U.S.), 35,000 tons, nine 16-in. and twenty 5-in. guns, 130,000 
s.h.p., 28 knots; ‘Jean Bart” (French), 38,750 tons, eight 15-in. and 
nine 6-in. guns, 150,000 s.h.p., 30 knots; ‘King George V” (British), 
35,000 tons, ten 14-in. and sixteen 5.25-in. guns, 110,000 s.h.p., 28% 
knots. 


Large (Battle) Cruisers —‘‘Alaska” (U.S.), 27,500 tons, nine 12-in. and 
twelve 5-in. guns, 150,000 s.h.p., 33 knots. 


Heavy Cruisers.—‘Des Moines” (U.S.), 17,000 tons, nine 8-in. and 
twelve 5-in. guns, 120,000 s.h.p., 33 knots; “Oregon City” (U.S.), 13,700 
tons, nine 8-in. and twelve 5-in. guns, 120,000 s.h.p., 33 knots. 


Light Cruisers—‘‘Worcester”’ (U.S.), 14,700 tons, twelve 6-in. and 
twenty 3-in. guns, 120,000 s.h.p., 32 knots; “Fargo” (U.S.), 10,000 
tons, twelve 6-in. and twelve 5-in. guns, 100,000 s.h.p., 32% knots; 
“Superb” (British), 8,000 tons, nine 6-in. and ten 4-in. guns, 72,500 


SUBMARINE U.S.S. “‘Pickerel’’ coming up out of the Pacific ocean at an 
angle of 48° during 1952 sea trials near Hawaii. The ‘‘Pickerel’’ was a guppy 
(Greater Underwater Propulsive Power) submarine with a snorkel (breathing 
apparatus for lengthy submersion) 


s.h.p., 31% knots; “Tre Kronor” (Swedish), 7,500 tons, seven 6-in. gun 
100,000 s.h.p., 33 knots; “Diadem” (British), 5,900 tons, eight 5.25 
in. guns, 62,000 s.h.p., 32 knots. , 5 
Destroyers——‘‘Mitscher” (U.S.), 3,675 tons, 5-in. and 3-in. guns; 
“Daring” (British), 2,610 tons, six 4.5-in. guns, 54,000 s.h.p., 34 knots; 
“Gearme” (U.S.), 2,425 toms, six )5-10-)euns; 60,000 s.h.p., 35 knots; 
“Jutland”, (British), 2,400 toms, five 4.5-in. gums, 50,000 s.h.p., 34 
knots; “Oland’” (Swedish), 1,800 tons, four 4.7-in. gums, 44,000 s.h.p, 
35 knots. | 
Frigates.—‘‘Relentless” (British), 1,705 tons, two 4-in. guns, two 
21-in. torpedo tubes, 40,000 s.h.p., 34 knots; “Mounts Bay” (British), 
1,580 tons, four 4-in. guns, 5,500 i.h.p., 19% knots; “Amethyst” (Brit- 
ish), 1,490 tons, six 4-in. guns, 4,300 s.h.p., 18% knots; “Brecon” 
(British), 1,175 tons, six 4-in. guns, three 21-in. torpedo tubes, 19,000 
s.h.p., 25 knots. 
Submarines—“Tang” (U.S.), 1,570 tons, six 21-in. torpedo tubes, 20 
knots; “Amphion” (British), 1,120 tons, one 4-in. gun, two 5-in. guns, 
ten 21-in, torpedo tubes, 4,300 b.h.p., 18 knots; ‘“‘Créole” (French), 
820 tons, one 3.5-in. gun, ten 21.7-in. torpedo tubes, 3,000 b.h.p., 17 
knots; “K-1” (Russian), 1,457 tons, two 4-in. guns, ten 21-in. torpedo 
tubes, 22%4 knots. (R._ Vi... BagBae 
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N b k Known as the “Cornhusker state,’ Nebraska is 
e ras a. situated in the west north central portion of the 
U.S. Land area: 77,227 sq.mi., including an estimated 564 sq.mi. 
of water. Population (1950 census), 1,325,510, an increase of 
9,676 or 0.7% since 1940. Urban population constituted 46.9% 
of the total. Capital city: Lincoln, pop. 98,884; largest city: 
Omaha, pop. 251,117. 

History.—The regular session of the state legislature was to 
meet Jan. 6, 1953. Nebraska is represented in congress by two 
senators and four representatives. The elected state officials for 
1951-53 were: governor, Val Peterson (Rep.); lieutenant gov- 
ernor, Charles Warner (Rep.); attorney general, Clarence S. | 
Beck (Rep.); auditor, Ray C. Johnson (Rep.); treasurer, Frank 
B. Heintze (Rep.); superintendent of public instruction, Free- 
man Decker (nonpartisan); secretary of state, James Pittenger 
(Rep.) (appointed upon the death of incumbent Frank Marsh); 
chief justice, Robert Simmons (nonpartisan). 


Education.—The 6,127 elementary schools in 1950-51 had 8,835 
teachers and 171,543 enrolled pupils; the 551 high schools, 3,108 teach- 
ers and 60,084 pupils; the 4 state normal schools (which since 1949 
also grant liberal arts degrees), 238 teachers and 4,516 students. Total 
expenditures for common schools for the year ending June 30, 1951, 
were $52,786,583. The state university is located in Lincoln; there are 
3 other universities, a municipal university in Omaha, Creighton (Catho- 
lic) University in Omaha, and Nebraska Wesleyan (Methodist) in 
Lincoln. There are 14 four-year colleges and 5 junior colleges. There are 
253 private, parochial and denominational schools in the state. The state 
holds 1,632,439 ac. of land, valued, in 1952, at $18,962,800, as a 
permanent endowment for its public schools. The permanent public 
school endowment fund was $15,077,485. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
For the biennium, 1951—53, the legislature appropriated $42,007,620 for 
public assistance, $21,831,720 of which came from federal funds. This 
represented the largest public assistance budget in the state’s history. 
During 1951-53 (first eight months of 1952) there was an average 
case load of 756 persons per month receiving blind aid with average pay- 
ments of $63.93; 22,306 persons per month receiving old-age assistance 
with average payments of $52.80; and 7,361 dependent children receiv- 
ing aid with average payments of $37.27. A 1952 special session of the 
legislature raised the maximum old-age assistance payments from $55 
to $60 per month. 

The state maintains 18 charitable, mental, reformatory and penal 
institutions under the supervision of the state board of control. On July 
I, 1952, the total population of these institutions numbered 8,660. The 
state had 112 hospitals (13,844 beds) registered with the American 
Medical association. 

Communications.—The total road mileage of the state in 1952 was 
105,729, of which the state maintained 9,659 mi. There were 6,326 mi. 
of steam railway. The 1951 legislature appropriated $34,990,000 for 
highway purposes for the 1951-53 biennium. 

There were 372 airports in the state, 5 of which were state-owned 
and 65 municipally owned. There were 25 daily newspapers and 440 
other newspapers and periodicals of all kinds published in the state. 
The state had 24 radio stations and 2 television transmitters. 

Banking and Finance.—The state budget for the 1951-53 biennium 
was $173,269,571.08, the largest in its history. For the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, the state’s revenues were $80,909,182.89, expendi- 
tures were $84,835,542.70. Federal grants furnished were $15,482,160.90 
The net long-term debt of the state was nil. é : a 

On June 30, 1952, there were 287 state banks in the state with total 
resources of $425,581,807.66. On the same date there were 123 national 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Nebraska 


Indicated Average 

A Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Bemba t tko. chitkiy ek Ue 254,880,000 187,620,000  223,532,00 
Mavinect, bu. se a s 97,371,000 58,073,000 701087,000 
BES Us soe is: se 8 Gs oe 47,272,000 60,816,000 61,349,000 
BEC DUS ctvrers ot as verve oh roth wove 2,924,000 4,620,000 17,892,000 
1 Sea a 1,720,000 1,717,000 3,570,000 
eh Potatoes, bu... .... sinente 8,250,000 6,000,000 10,518,000 
io} Sugar beets, tons... .. . 812,000 683,000 704,000 
aN Hay, tons . Tears Braye late, (ote 6,009,000 6,234,000 4,481,000 
fig, Sorghum grain, bu. . ..... 1,840,000 1,664,000 2,374,000 
e9¢ Beans, dry (100-lb. bags). . . . 952,000 838,000 921,000 
Mersoybeans, bu. . . . . 1. « « 2,112,000 1,276,000 546,000 


sof Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


*) banks with total resources of $1,046,327,000. 


pA\ Agriculture.—There were in 1952 approximately 107,183 farms in the 
9) state with a total area of 47,466,828 ac. Tenant farmers (1950) oper- 
by ated 38.9% of all farms. 


oM. Manvfacturing.—In 1952 there were 1,133 manufacturing establish- 
is) ments (not including dairy establishments employing less than 5 persons) 
dd with 58,400 production workers, earning $135,377,549. The chief indus- 
\ try is meat-packing, mainly at South Omaha. (J. W. Rs.) 
iM Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of those 
* mineral commodities produced in Nebraska in 1949 and 1950, listing 


Table Il.—Mineral Production of Nebraska 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
MIL YS . 6s 3 es 100,000 $ 109,000 87,000 $ 85,000 
lou. Petroleum (bbl.). . 1,547,000 3,300,000 330,000 730,000 
BI Sand and gravel . 5,078,000 3,168,000 5,115,000 2,912,000 
en Stone. site ne 737,000 1,042,000 505,000 841,000 
1s) Other minerals . . . 6,403,000 5,534,000 
Meerotal. . . . 2 - 5 $14,022,000 $10,102,000 


1 all items whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet 
fig available. Nebraska ranks 41st among the states in value of mineral out- 
4) put, with 0.12% of the U.S. total. 


9 Necrology: sce Oxituaries. 


| 

f ' The issue of civil rights for Negroes 
r Negroes, American. was intensified fete the een 
ty tial election year of 1952, beginning with sharp controversy in 
i; both the Republican and the Democratic national conventions. 
i. each the split between advocates of strong federal reform 
5) and states rights gradualism was compromised in the final party 
i planks on civil rights, but militant pressure by Negro political 
9: leaders, especially that led by Congressman Adam C. Powell, 
| Jr. (Dem., N.Y.), forced more forthright campaign stands from 
s the candidates of both major parties. During the year, Pres. 
® Harry S. Truman appointed two Negro members to his com- 
f mittee on government contract compliance, to enforce the anti- 
| discrimination clauses in government purchases and orders. 
Legal Developments.—The U.S. supreme court restrained 
| the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen from contract discrimi- 
nation against Negroes, and also agreed to hear on appeal anti- 
3) segregation school suits from Kansas and South Carolina, which 
» decisions would also cover pending cases from Delaware, Florida 
) and Virginia. In the Cicero, Ill., riot case, a federal court found 
_the police chief and three town officials guilty of conspiracy to 
' violate the civil rights of Harvey Clark, whose moving into a 
restricted apartment house precipitated the riots. The Dela- 
- ware chancery court ruled that Negro children must be admitted 
» to mixed high and elementary schools because of unequal facili- 
5 ties. Still unsettled on appeal were several of the most impor- 
th tant general suits involving the legality of the entire system 
of educational segregation, including those in Delaware, Vir- 
| ginia, South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana and the District of 
y Columbia. The murder by bombing Christmas night, 1951, at 
Mims, Fla., of Harry T. Moore, a Negro educator and state co- 
ordinator of the Florida branches of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, had national repercus- 
sions. Moore, who was heading a campaign for the indictment of 
the sheriff of Lake county for the fatal shooting of a Negro 
prisoner in his charge, was posthumously awarded the 1952 
Spingarn medal. Representatives of 75 trade unions formed a 


i ae S : ge ee : 
NEGRO DOLLS specially designed to fill a need among Negro children and 
replace white dolls painted brown or dolls based on stereotypes of the 
“mammy” or “pickaninny.’’ The new dolls were anthropologically correct, 
based on careful measurements of scores of Negro children 


National Negro Labor committee to combat discrimination in 
industry. 

Educational and Cultural.—By 1952, state universities in 12 
southern states had admitted Negro students, primarily to cer- 
tain graduate and professional divisions (Arkansas, Delaware, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia), and four of 
them to the undergraduate college. It was estimated that more 
than 1,100 Negroes attended those institutions during the year. 
At the triennial convention of the united chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Howard university, Washington, D.C., and Fisk univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn., were among the new colleges admitted. 
Negro college enrolments became difficult to trace with increas- 
ing integration; the U.S. office of education estimated this total 
as 74,526 in 1959; the 1951 annual Crisis survey reported 
42,226 or more Negroes enrolled, with 6,130 bachelor degrees 
granted, 271 masters and 14 Ph.D.s. The University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, admitted its first Negro student, and Groton 
school, Groton, Mass., announced its first Negro accepted. The 
public-school system of Cairo, Ill., abandoned segregation with- 
out untoward incident. 

After a successful tour of the United States, a third version 
of George and Ira Gershwin’s opera, Porgy and Bess, with a star 
Negro cast including William Warfield and Leontyne Price, was 
sent to Europe under state department auspices, and received 
ovations in Vienna and Berlin. Similar reception was given Dean 
Dixon, Negro orchestral conductor, in many European centres, 
culminating with invitations to conduct at the Venice Inter- 
national and the Sibelius festival of 1952, the latter leading to 
his appointment as coconductor of the Gothenburg, Swed., and 
the Helsinki, Fin., orchestras. Dixon in his concert programs 
featured several compositions of Negro composers, notably 
the works of Howard Swanson, whose Short Symphony received 
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the New York Music Critics’ Circle award in 1951, and of Ulys- 
ses Kay, Guggenheim fellow at the American academy at Rome. 
Discrimination at Constitution hall, Washington, D.C., was 
broken with a spring concert at which Dorothy Maynor was 
soloist, while Porgy and Bess played at the National theatre as 
the second attraction under its new nondiscriminatory policy. 

The film version of Alan Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country 
was selected as the British nominee for the International Selz- 
nick awart contest. Its star, Canada Lee, a well-known Negro 
actor, died May 9 in New York city. 

Ralph Bunche was elected president of the American Political 
Science association. Peter M. Murray, already a member of the 
house of delegates of the American Medical association, was 
elected vice-president of the Medical Society of the County of 
New York. 

In sports Negro athletes set six Olympic records at the Hel- 
sinki games, while five Negro boxers won gold medals in the 
boxing world championships. Heavyweight Joe Walcott was the 
recipient of the Edward J. Neil trophy award, and the Profes- 
sional Golfers association, after a long campaign sponsored by 
Joe Louis, approved participation by Negroes in P.G.A. co- 
sponsored tournaments. (See also Epucation; Law.) 


BrsL1oGRAPHY.—Herbert Aptheker (ed.), A Documentary History of 
the Negro People in the United States (1951); Philip S. Foner (ed.), 
Life and Writings of Frederick Douglass, vol. iii (1952); W. E. B. 
DuBois, Black Reconstruction, new ed. (1952); Ralph Ellison, /nvisible 
Man (1952); Helen M. Chesnutt, Charles Waddell Chesnutt (1952); 
Carl T. Rowan, South of Freedom (1952). (Aj EaR= 1) 


(1889- ), Indian statesman, born 
Nehru, Jawaharlal at ae United Provinces, on 
Nov. 14. For his earlier career see Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Arrested in Aug. 1942, following congress’ call for civil dis- 
obedience, Nehru was released in June 1945, and in March 1946 
took a leading part in the negotiations with the British cabinet 
mission on Indian independence. In September of that year 
he became vice-president of the first all-Indian executive coun- 
cil (z.e., prime minister of the interim government). On Aug. 
15, 1947, when the Indian subcontinent was partitioned, he 
was appointed prime minister and minister for external affairs, 
posts in which he continued when India became a republic on 
Jan. 26, 1950. Nehru entered upon his fifth term as congress 
president on Sept. 8, 1951. 

The Indian prime minister’s year began with a brief election 
tour of West Bengal (Dec. 31, 1951—Jan. 2, 1952) followed by 
a visit to Bihar. On Feb. 13 it was made known that he had 
been returned with a substantial majority for the Allahabad- 
East-cum-Jaunpur constituency. He addressed a conference of 
state governors and rajpramukhs held in New Delhi on March 
14-15. Many of the prime minister’s engagements during 1952 
emphasized India’s quest for material betterment and technical 
development: he inaugurated the Indian Science congress and 
opened the Jute Research institute’s laboratories in Calcutta 
(Jan. 2); signed the India-U.S. technical co-operation fund 
agreement (Delhi, Jan. 5); laid the foundation stone of Kandla 
Port, on the Gulf of Kutch (Jan. 10); opened an important 
chemical and dyestuffs plant at Parnera, Bombay (March 17); 
opened a community projects conference (Delhi, May 7); 
and inaugurated the Central Road Research institute near New 
Delhi (July 16). On June 14 he had made a nation-wide broad- 
cast on the country’s food situation. (See also Inpr1aA; Paxts- 
TAN.) 


Nepal An independent kingdom in the Himalayas, Nepal lies 
* between India and Tibet. Area: c. 54,000 sq.mi. Pop. 
(1951 est.): 7,000,000. Aboriginal stock is Mongolian, with 
Hindu admixture. Language: Gorkhalis, or Gurkhas, speak Par- 
batia, of Sanskrit origin; Bothias use Tibetan; Newars, from 


) ; 


southern India, speak Gubhajius, resembling Tibetan but with }, 
many Sanskrit words. Religion: Buddhism mixed with Hindu- | 
ism. Capital, Kathmandu (pop. ¢. 110,000). Ruler, Tribhubana 
Bir Bikram Shah Deva. ‘ih 

History.—Inaugurating on July 4, 1952, the newly constituted | 
6r-member advisory assembly at Kathmandu, King Tribhubana | 
said that the establishment of the assembly was another big step 
toward democracy. He also said that the cordiality between | 
Nepal and Tibet had not been affected by the presence of | 
Chinese in the latter country. 

On July 21, however, the new constitutional regime suffered | 
a setback when Bishewar Prasad Koirala, chairman of the 
Nepali Congress party, ordered his elder brother Matrika Pra- 
sad Koirala to resign from the premiership because he had | 
refused to reconstruct the cabinet according to the party’s 
wishes. On Aug. 10, M. P. Koirala resigned from office and the 
king reluctantly took over the administration himself. On Aug. 
14 he proclaimed that he would rule through five advisers till 
a representative council of ministers could be set up. 

On Sept. 3 the Nepali Congress party asked the king to put 
an end to the advisers’ regime and to entrust the party with 
the forming of a new government. The next day King Tribhu- 
bana flew to New Delhi and was greeted at the airport by Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, the Indian prime minister. Shortly after his return 
to Kathmandu he appointed on Sept. 26 a 15-member commis- 
sion to investigate land holdings and to suggest reforms. 

On July 30, in a northwestern district, 14 Nepali Commu- 
nists were arrested when they were returning through one of the 
passes from Tibet. Documents said to be important were seized. 

It was announced from Delhi on Aug. 25 that the Indian gov- 
ernment had expressed to the British and Nepali governments 
its desire that the 1947 arrangement under which Gurkha re- 
cruits for the British army were attested in special recruiting 
depots on Indian territory near the Nepali border should be 
terminated and alternative arrangements made. Under the 1947 
arrangement India maintained 12 Gurkha battalions (the old 
Indian army had 20) and the British army 8. As some of the 
latter were serving in Malaya, the Indian Communist party criti- 
cized the government for allowing the “recruitment of Gurkhas 


on Indian soil for the British war against the people of Malaya.” 


Finance and Banking.—Estimated gross revenue 12,500,000 rupees. 
Monetary unit: Nepal rupee, with an exchange rate (Nov. 1952) of 13.33 
rupees to the pound sterling, or 4.76 rupees to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1944~-45) Imports 32,520,000 rupees: exports 37,- 
376,000 rupees. Estimated exports to India (1951) 130,000,000 rupees; 
estimated imports from India 66,000,000 rupees. Principal imports: tex- 
tiles, cigarettes, salt, paraffin, sugar, spices, machinery, medicines and 
boots and shoes. Principal exports: food grains, jute, timber, oilseeds, po- 
tatoes, hides and skins. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1950): 237 mi. suitable for 
motor vehicles. Licensed motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 220; com- 
mercial 80. 


Nervous System: see PsycHosomatic MEDICINE. 


Netherlan ds A kingdom of northwest Europe, the Nether- 

» lands is bounded north and west by the North 
sea, east by Germany and south by Belgium. Area: 12,868 sq.mi. 
(not including the waterways and sheets of water larger than 
185 ac.). Pop.: (1947 census) 9,625,499; (Oct. 1951 est.) 10,- 
286,250. Language: Dutch. Religion (1947): Roman Catholic 
38.50%, Dutch Reformed 31.03%, Reformed Churches 7.93%, 
nonchurch members 17.04%. Chief towns (pop., rg51 est.): 
Amsterdam (cap., 845,266); Rotterdam (684,658); The Hague 
(571,853); Utrecht (195,121); Haarlem (164,007); Eindhoven 
(143,965) ; Groningen (137,719); Tilburg (122,551); Nijmegen. 
(112,799). Ruler, Queen Juliana; prime minister in 1952, Wil- 
lem Drees. 

History.—The most important event in domestic politics in 
1952 was the general election for the second chamber, which 


| ook place on June 25. During the campaign preceding the elec- 
‘ion, both Liberal and Anti-Revolutionary (Calvinist) parties 


Wevelled strong criticism at the post-World War II government 


9bolicy which was said simply to exemplify the influence wielded 
(oy the Labour party in the government coalition. Tendencies of 
9, tate socialism, exaggerated bureaucratism and stifling taxation, 
Sivere counts in the indictment. The Labour minister of finance, 


oiieter Lieftinck, was a favourite butt of criticism, although 


) he turn for the better which the country’s financial situation 
| jad taken made some of it less effective. Meanwhile the other 
“hief member of the governing coalition, the Catholic People’s 
arty, was obviously subject to severe internal tension. Con- 


Syervative elements hinted that other partners might be found 


!Gn place of Labour; 


bisood deal of alarm among the party’s left wing and Catholic 
Lvorkingmen. 


this tendency toward the right caused a 


| The result of the election afforded clear proof that thousands 


if the latter were so much disgruntled as to desert the party 


{ind to vote on the Labour party list. The proportional repre- 


s)sentation system does not allow very sharp changes and those 
i hat occurred, although seemingly small, came as a great sur- 


Sorise. For the Labour party the result was gratifying: in a 


rouse of 100 it increased its seats from 27 to 30. The wide 
upopularity of the premier, Willem Drees, was no doubt a factor 


din the success, but its most important aspect seemed to be that 


ait could be regarded as the first substantial realization of the 
| ‘break-through,’ advocated and predicted by Labour since 
“World War II, or, in other words, of a realignment of parties on 
si.ssues of practical politics instead of religious principles. 

According to custom the cabinet had resigned before the re- 
jsult was known. The formation of a new cabinet proved a 
iglengthy and wearisome business. The Catholic leaders insisted 
don having more parties included and a tussle about the redistri- 


bution of portfolios ensued. On Sept. 1 a new Drees cabinet was 


Wannounced with himself as prime minister, L. J. M. Beel (Cath- 
(Golic) as minister of the interior, Cornelis Staf (Christian His- 
uitorical) as minister of defense and J. A. van de Kieft (Labour) 
a 
a two foreign ministers in the persons of J. W. Beyen (nonparty) 
Band J. M. A. H. Luns (Catholic). 


‘as minister of finance. An innovation was the appointment of 


T The favourable trend in the country’s financial and economic 
faffairs that had first manifested itself about the middle of 1951 


continued during 1952. Both the movement of prices in the in- 


a ternational market and government measures taken in 1951 were 


‘ 


fresponsible for a considerable improvement of the country’s 


si balance of payment. While in the first seven months of 1951 


' tions were broken off in February. (See also INDONESIA.) 


—s 


4 the Netherlands became a considerable creditor. 
) shortage, however, remained. The improved financial position 
was one factor in making the Netherlands bank decide (Jan. 22) 


only 66% of imports were covered by exports, the proportion 
in the same period of 1952 was 92%. The stock of gold and for- 


I feign currency, which amounted to 895,000,000 guilders in July 


1951, reached 2,926,000,000 guilders in July 1952. The deficit 
in the European Payments union was not only wiped out, but 
The dollar 


to lower the bank rate from 4% to 34%. The deflationary pol- 
‘icy was partly responsible for an increase of unemployment 


| (165,824 unemployed in Jan. 1952). 


In January negotiations were started at The Hague between 
the Netherlands government and delegates of the Indonesian re- 
public about the Netherlands-Indonesian union (dating from the 


‘Round Table conference of 1949) and the status of western New 
Guinea. In regard to the first question, the Dutch government 


declared its readiness to replace the union relationship by a com- 
plex of agreements in international law. In regard to New Guinea 
it proved impossible to reach a compromise so that the negotia- 


SPRING FLOWER FESTIVAL in 1952 
parade of colourful and scented tableaus follows the cutting of flowers which 
is done soon after blooming time to safeguard life in the young bulbs, a major 
Dutch export 


in Bloemendaal, Neth. The annual 


The improvement of the Dutch balance of payments removed 
one of the obstacles that stood in the way of a complete eco- 
nomic union of Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg (the 
Benelux economic union). New difficulties were created when 
certain interests in Belgium began to complain with increasing 
violence of the competition they were suffering from Dutch im- 
ports. Because the level of wages and prices was lower in the 
Netherlands, various Dutch products were cheaper than the Bel- 
gian equivalents. A clamour arose for measures to protect Bel- 
gian products if the Dutch price level were maintained. A 
raising of that level might, however, jeopardize the Dutch trad- 
ing position in the international market. 

In the negotiations held in Paris for the creation of a Euro- 
pean Defense Community it was the policy of D. U. Stikker, 
Liberal minister of foreign affairs, to advocate a close integra- 
tion of the projected European army into the wider NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty organization) framework. He wished to 
see the Federal Republic of Germany included somehow in 
NATO. On May 27 he put his signature to the agreement for the 
creation of the European Defense Community. According to his 
statement in the second chamber on Feb. 7, the government had 
come to realize that it was hardly possible to proceed further on 
the road of functional organization without accepting political 
federation. In his view the European Defense Community was 
already to be considered as a partial federation. Since a Euro- 
pean federation seemed the logical and inevitable development, 
the government was determined to accept the situation and 
energetically to promote the project. 

In April Queen Juliana and her consort paid an official visit 
to the United States, and on April 3 the queen addressed the 
U.S. congress. (See also KoREAN WAR; NETHERLANDS ANTIL- 
LES; NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA; NortH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION ; SURINAM.) (PGrs) 


Education.—Schools (1949-50): government infant 294, pupils 48,208, 
teachers 1,260; private infant 2,720, pupils 267,478, teachers 6,245; 
government elementary 2,401, pupils 319,680, teachers 9,685; private 
elementary 4,697, pupils 860,478, teachers 24,939; day secondary 1,281, 
pupils 209,818, teachers 11,614; evening secondary 126, pupils 15,905, 
teachers 1,095; agricultural 236, pupils 50,380; technical and house- 
wifery 892, pupils 236,278, teachers 11,405. Teachers’ training col- 
leges 89, students 10,545, lecturers 1,152. Universities: state 4, stu- 
dents 17,928, professors and lecturers 684; technical 4, students 8,367, 
professors and lecturers 274; free 2, students 2,271, professors and lec- 
turers 99. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1952 est.) revenue 4,701,000,000 guild- 
ers, expenditure 3,801,000,000 guilders; (1953 est.) revenue 5,124,- 
000,000 guilders, expenditure 5,616,000,000 guilders. National debt 
(June 1950): 26,704,000,000 guilders. Currency circulation (June 1952): 
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2,975,000,000 guilders. Bank deposits (Aug. 1952): 3,993,000,000 
euilders, Gold reserve and foreign exchange of Central bank (July 1952): 
U.S. $764,000,000. Monetary unit: guilder or florin, with an exchange 
rate of 10.64 guilders to the pound sterling and 3.805 guilders to the 
U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 9,673,000,000 guilders; exports 7,431,- 
000,000 guilders. Main sources of imports (1951): Belgium-Luxembourg 
18%; Germany 12%; U.S. 11%; U.K. 8%. Main destinations of ex- 
ports: U.K. 16%; Belgium-Luxembourg 15%; Germany 14%; Indonesia 
5%. Main imports: textiles, fibres and manufactures 13%; coal, petroleum 
and products 11%; iron and steel manufactures 9%; grain 6%. Main 
domestic exports: milk, dairy products and eggs 12%; textile fabrics 
including garments 8%; machinery and apparatus 8%; chemicals and 
related products 7%. 

Transport and Communications—Roads (Jan. 1950): main 1,724 mi.; 
secondary 2,694 mi.; third class and unclassified 10,713 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 138,625, commercial vehicles 88,126. 
Railways (1950): 1,925 mi., of which 555 mi. were electrified; pas- 
senger-miles 3,802,000,000; freight, tonnage carried 21,200,000; ton- 
miles 1,870,000,000. Inland waterways: 4,335 mi., of which c. 1,000 mi. 
were for ships of more than 1,000 gross tons. Shipping: merchant vessels 
of 100 gross tons and more (July 1951) 1,602; total tonnage 3,237,333- 
Air transport (1950): passenger-miles 469,000,000; freight ton-miles 
19,500,000. Telephones (1951): 781,678. Radio receiving sets (1951): 
1,600,000. 

Agriculture and Fisheries.—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): wheat 270,- 
000; rye 458,000; barley 210,000; oats 491,000; potatoes 3,796,000; 
sugar (raw value) 366,000; rapeseed 21,000; linseed 20,000; dry peas 
76,000; broad beans 9,000; flax fibre 25,400. Livestock (May 1951): 
cattle 3,882,000; pigs 1,947,000; horses used in agriculture (May 1950) 
252,000; sheep 371,000; poultry 25,460,000. Meat production (metric 
tons, 1951): 382,000, including beef and veal 166,000, pork 212,000. 
Dairy production (metric tons, 1951): milk delivered 45,213,000 hl.; 
butter 84,600; cheese 140,400. Fisheries: total catch (1951) 280,000 
metric tons; herring exports (1950) 33,860 metric tons, valued at 17,- 
500,000 guilders. 

Industry.—Industrial establishments (1948): 115,580; persons em- 
ployed 1,227,297. Total working population (1950): 3,953,000. Fuel and 
power (1951): coal 12,420,000 metric tons; lignite 252,000 metric tons; 
crude oil 714,000 metric tons; manufactured gas 1,680,000,000 cu.m.; 
electricity 5,796,000,000 kw.hr. Raw materials (metric tons, 1951): pig 
iron 524,400; crude steel 552,000; zinc (smelter) 22,600; aluminum 
(primary metal, 1950) 10,800; tin, metal 21,400; salt (1950) 419,000. 
Manufactured goods (metric tons 1951): cement 702,200; cotton yarn 
62,300; wool yarn 21,100; rayon filament yarn 24,400; rayon staple 
fibre 11,900; paper (1950) 325,000; leather footwear (1949) 18,500,000 
pairs. New dwellings completed (1951): 58,668. 


N th | d A till Six islands in the West Indies con- 
C er ani S nil es. stitute the Netherlands Antilles. 
Three small islands, on the northern edge of the Caribbean sea 
near Puerto Rico, are Saba (5 sq.mi.), St. Eustatius (7 sq.mi.) 
and the southern half of St. Martin (17 sq.mi.). The three prin- 
cipal islands lie 500 mi. to the southwest, off the coast of Vene- 
zuela. They are Curacao (210 sq.mi.), Aruba (69 sq.mi.) and 
Bonaire (95 sq.mi.). The population of all six islands was 
estimated in 1951 at about 166,000, and that of the capital 
city, Willemstad, on Curacao, at about 48,000. The official 
language is Netherlandish, but a mixture of Dutch, Spanish, 
English and other tongues, known as Papiamento, is equally 
widespread. 

During 1952 the governor, appointed by the crown, was A. A. 
M. Struycken. The prime minister was M. F. da Costa Gomez. 

History.—All citizens of the Netherlands Antilles are sub- 
jects of the crown of the Netherlands, with the same rights and 
duties as those resident in the mother country. Constitutional 
relationships between the parliament, set up in 1950, and the 
imperial government had not been settled in 1952. Repeated 
conferences took place during 1952, as they had in 1951, in the 
ministry of overseas territories in The Hague. 

The effort to bring about the organization of labour employed 
in the oil refineries on Curacao and Aruba, so as to exert more 
influence on the policy of the companies, continued during 1952, 
and late in the year the Oil Workers International union of the 
United States consented to send one of its officials to look into 
the situation. 

The future economic relations of the Netherlands Antilles 
with Venezuela continued to preoccupy the authorities both at 
The Hague and at Willemstad. Early in 1952 a counsellor for 
Caribbean affairs was appointed to the Netherlandish embassy 
in Caracas, Venez., and a person selected by the cabinet at 


Willemstad was designated to the post, becoming virtually the i 
first diplomatic representative of the Antilles in Venezuela. 


(C. E. Mc.) | 


Education.—In 1951 there were 48 elementary schools with 15,912 
pupils, 31 higher elementary schools with 11,765 pupils and 3 secondary 
schools with 417 students. 


Finance.—The monetary unit is the Netherlands Antilles guilder or}! 
florin, valued at $0.530264 U.S. currency during 1952. The budget for) 
the fiscal year 1951 estimated expenditure at 55,273,236 f. and revenue} 
at 55,362,515 f. Actual revenue in 1950 amounted to 60,588,122 f. The | 
public debt on Jan. 1, 1952, was 8,450,000 f.; notes in circulation 35,- 
217,000 f.; gold reserves 35,217,000 f. 


Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1951 totalled 1,324,800,000 f.5}/ 
imports were 1,447,200,000 f. More than 98% of the exports consisted’ 
of petroleum products and about 80% of the imports consisted of crude§ 
petroleum, principally from Venezuela. The U.S. supplied about two- 
thirds of the nonpetroleum imports. : ; 

The highway mileages of the islands of the Netherlands Antilles in} 
1950 were as follows: Curacao, 210; Aruba, 150; Bonaire, 32.5; Sti) 
Martin, 17; Saba, 4.5 and St. Eustatius, 2.5. On Jan. 1, 1951, 5,008) 
automobiles and 1,712 trucks were in use on Curacao and 3,379 auto-}) 
mobiles and 1,063 trucks on Aruba, On Jan. 1, 1952, there were 6,456 
telephones, of which 4,117 were on Curacao and 2,145 on Aruba. 


Manufactures—The three refineries—Curacaosche Petroleum Industrie} 
Maatschappij, N.V. (Shell) on Curacao and Lago Oil and Transport Co.})| 
(Standard Oil Company of New Jersey) and the Eagle Oil Co. (Shell) on 
Aruba—produced 39,300,000 metric tons of refined petroleum products in it 
1950, including 29,300,000 tons of heavy oils, 5,500,000 tons of gasoline) 
and 2,100,000 tons of diesel oil. “Ws Mie} 


Ht 
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N h | d N G " The western part of this sec- 
et er all s) CW uinea. ond largest island of the 
world, with smaller adjacent islands, forms part of the terri-}) 
tory of the kingdom of the Netherlands. Area: ¢. 152,100 sq.mi, 
Pop.: c. 700,000 of whom (1951 est.) 339,787 were in districts 
under regular Dutch administration. Europeans numbered 9,8693}) 
Indonesians, 11,013; other Asiatics (mainly Chinese) 3,027. The} 
Papuans form the principal native stock. Principal towns: 
Hollandia (cap., pop. 1951 est., 32,059), Manokwari, Sorong}) 
and Merauke. Governor in 1952, S. L. J. van Waardenburg. | 

History.—The budgets for 1950 through 1952 were finally } 
submitted to parliament in the Netherlands for approval, to- 
gether with a bill covering a 40,000,000 florin New Guinea de-! 
velopment loan. The 1952 budget called for ordinary expendi- 
ture of 59,000,000 florins; the capital budget amounted to: 
8,533,000 florins. The annual report on the administration in} 
1951 was presented to the United Nations in August. 

Under the auspices of the South Pacific commission (repre- 
senting the joint interests in the area of Australia, Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands and the United States) an experimental 
community project was started in the Nimboran plain, south of 
Hollandia; it aimed at raising the economic level of the Papuan | 
population through adapting them to agriculture on the basis of | 
co-operation by several clans. The same commission sponsored | 
an investigation into the depopulation process, threatening New 
Guinea as it did other primitive societies exposed to contact | 
with modern civilization. In June a geological and mining recon- | 
naissance expedition under the auspices of the Delft Institute of | 
Technology (the Netherlands) started operations in the Cy-| 
clops range of mountains on the north coast. The New Guinea 
Petroleum company ‘continued to exploit the Klamono field on| 
the western tip of the island (approx. 5,000 bbl. a day) and | 
prepared the discovered fields near Mogoy and Wasian, farther | 
east near the MacCluer gulf, for regular development. Apart | 
from crude oil, exports of products such as copra and resins 
marketed by the indigenous population also began to rise. | 

The general picture thus showed increasing activity, but the | 
administration and the impetus toward development of this | 
primitive territory continued to be hampered to some extent by 
uncertainties regarding the future status of New Guinea, in view 
of Indonesian annexation ambitions (see INDONESIA). In the 
Netherlands, on the other hand, determination to carry on the } 
task, based on article 73 of the U.N. charter, and to make ade- | 
quate finances from Dutch treasury funds available for a long- 


fierm development plan was becoming more positive. After a 
ynew cabinet had taken office in the Netherlands these intentions 
# vere confirmed in the speech with which the queen opened the 
sessions of parliament on Sept. 16. (he Gu 12) 


)Netherlands Overseas Territories: see NETHERLANDS 
@ANTILLES; NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA; SURINAM. 


wNeutrons: see Puysics. 
Nevada A state of the mountain group of western states, 
1 * Nevada was the 36th state to be admitted to the 
union, on Oct. 31, 1864; it is popularly called the “Sagebrush 
ajstate” or the “Silver state.” Land area 109,789 sq.mi.; water 
Hirea 751 sq.mi. Pop. (1950 census) 160,083, a gain of 45.2% 
since 1940. Rural population 68,458; urban 91,625; white 140,- 
907; nonwhite 10,176. The principal cities are: Carson City, 
(che capital, 3,082; Reno, 32,497; Las Vegas, 24,624; Sparks, 
193,203; Elko 5,393; Ely, 3,558. 
 History.—A number of important events occurred in Nevada 
iiduring 1952. The huge Basic Magnesium project at Henderson, 
WNev., passed from state control to private ownership. The atom- 
rbomb tests in southern Nevada attracted nation-wide attention. 
Through the efforts of the state’s Colorado river commission, 
‘Wcontracts were signed for the purchase of power generated at 
| ‘the great Shasta dam. The primary election held in September 
Gresulted in a number of unexpected nominations, including the 
nomination of Thomas B. Mechling (Dem.) for U.S. senator, 
Sand Clifton Young (Rep.) for member of the house of repre- 
Wsentatives. 
© On Jan. 1, 1952, elected officers were: governor, Charles H. 
ci lieutenant governor, Clifford A. Jones; secretary of 
state, John Koontz; state controller, Peter Merialdo; state 
®treasurer, Dan W. Franks; surveyor general, Louis D. Ferrari; 
Ginspector of mines, Mervin J. Gallagher; superintendent of state 
a@printing, J. A. McCarthy; clerk of the supreme court, Ned A. 
aa superintendent of public instruction, Glenn A. Duncan; 
attorney general, W. T. Mathews. 


Education.—In June 1952 Nevada had 178 elementary schools with a 
{8 total enrolment of 24,766; teachers numbered o11. High schools totalled 
+37, with an enrolment of 7,144 and a staff of 341 teachers. Kindergarten 
enrolment was 2,546 in 16 kindergartens with 40 teachers. Total school 
© population was 34,456. Average annual salaries paid to high school teach- 
ers was $3,650, to elementary teachers $3,231 and to kindergarten 
5;teachers $3,310. State-wide expenditures for elementary and secondary 
education, all schools, was $11,818,032 for the year, of which $2,563,077 
» was provided as state aid. 
a Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
2 For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, $668,488 was expended by the 
t}state health and welfare departments. In addition, $1,912,316 was 
expended for old-age assistance benefits to 2,755 persons, who received 
an average monthly amount of $54.91. On June 30, 1952, the state 
@ prison had 287 men and 5 women inmates; total expenditures for the 
% fiscal year were $285,643. The Nevada school of industry had 31 boys 
‘and 3 girls under school control; total expenditures for the fiscal year 
i were $71,725. The state hospital for mentally ill persons had 392 patients 
| in average daily residence during the fiscal year; expenditures were 
$331,474. The state children’s home had 48 boy and 43 girl residents 
during the fiscal year, and the cost to the state was $185,627. 


Communications.—During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, the 
total disbursement for highways was $8,078,124. There were approxi- 
mately 6,174 mi. of road in the designated state highway system, includ- 
ing secondary roads. Railroad mileage totalled 1,646 in 1952. Motor 
vehicle registrations in 1951 totalled 89,845, of which 87,617 were 
) privately owned and 2,228 publicly owned. There were 385 registered 
aircraft and 67 established airports in 1951. 


Banking and Finance.—On July 1, 1952, there were 31 individual bank- 
} ing institutions in the state, of which 23 were branches, 5 were national 
) banks and 3 were state banks. The resources of Nevada banks totalled 
| $219,020,757, and deposits were listed at $204,902,828. 

i The credits of the state for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
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Table !.—Principal Crops of Nevada 


Indicated Average 
Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
|) Barley, bu. . ... 925,000 816,000 762,000 
I, Potatoes, bu.. .....- 416,000 364,000 504,000 
| Wheat, bu. 581,000 502,000 482,000 

Hay, ton: 651,000 585,000 600,000 
} Oats, bu. ae A . . 352,000 320,000 338,000 
MGorn, bu. . . . . . i 114,000 120,000 74,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


NEWS REPORTERS, cameramen and guests scattered over the hill called News 
Nob, 10 mi. from an atomic bomb target at Yucca Flat, Nev., before witness- 
ing the first nonsecret atomic explosion, in April 1952 


treasury balance of $10,894,910. The state had bonds outstanding in the 
amount of $1,000,000 for the construction of office and_ institutional 
buildings. The par value of bonds and securities held by the state to- 
talled $8,603,377, and they produced an income of $185,971. Nevada 
has no sales taxes, income taxes or inheritance taxes, A 2% tax on 
gambling netted the state $1,859,129, and a state property tax of 69 
cents on each $1oo of valuation netted $2,316,789. The total assessed 
valuation of the state for 1952 was $366,508,300. 
Agriculture.—The total farm value of the principal crops in 1950 was 
$17,256,000; the total acreage harvested was 511,000. In 1950 the cash 
income from crops sold was $5,513,000; from livestock sold, $42,650,000. 
Manvfacturing.—Manufacturing in Nevada is limited in scope and 
production. In 1947 there were 126 industrial establishments in the 
state, employing approximately 2,667 persons and paying approximately 
$8,409,000 in wages for the year. The value added by manufacturing was 
approximately $27,777,000. Expenditures for new plants and equipment 
totalled $2,959,000 in 1947. By 1952 chemicals and allied products were 
being manufactured in ever-increasing quantities at the Basic Magnesium 
project at Henderson, Nev. (Gio 12. Sa) 
Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Nevada in 1949 and 1950, listing all 


Table Il._—Mineral Production of Nevada 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Barite « «2 6 ss ss « * 48,000 $ 269,000 71,000 $ 417,000 
Copper. . 53,000 21,869,000 38,000 14,995,000 
Gold (0z.) . 178,000 6,246,000 130,000 4,564,000 
Gypsum ee: 605,000 1,614,000 495,000 1,348,000 
yee haswAS bao ol oee 9,000 2,540,000 11,000 3,358,000 
Mercury (flasks, 76 Ib.). 1,000 55,000 4,000 331,000 
Sand and grovel . . 2,617,000 2,253,000 1,347,000 1,212,000 
Silver (oz.) 1,537,000 1,391,000 1,800,000 1,629,000 
Stone 274,000 270,000 519,000 669,000 
Welle 6.0 geo Cn G6 Si 8,000 171,000 9,000 147,000 

Tungsten concentrate (60% WOs) 1,000 pS 1,000 a 
Zinc ei ary ROO ,000 6,136,000 20,000 5,070,000 
Other minerals . 5,685,000 3,632,000 
Total « . $48,499,000 $37,372,000 


*Value included with other minerals. 


items whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet avail- 
able. Nevada ranks 2nd among the states in the production of diatomite 
and magnesite, and stands 3oth in value of mineral output, with 0.41% 


of the U.S. total. 
Second largest of the four Atlantic prov- 


New Brunswick. inces of Canada, New Brunswick entered 


the confederation in 1867. Area: 27,985 sq.mi. Pop. (1951) 
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15,097. 

; Historyatiteral premier John B. McNair called the final 
session of the 41st provincial legislature on Feb. 19, 1952. The 
agenda included more than 150 separate bills completing a 
three-year revision of the provincial statutes. The 1947 federal- 
provincial five-year tax agreement was renewed. In September 
McNair called an election with nearly a year of his term still 
to run. The returns were surprising: from 47 seats in the 1948 
election, the Liberals dropped to 16; from 5 seats the Con- 
servatives rose to 36. Defeated largely because of their 4% 
sales tax to finance education and social services, imposed in 
1950, the 17-year rule of the Liberals had ended; Conservative 


Hugh John Flemming was named premier. 


Education.— Latest available statistics for provincially controlled schools 
were for 1948: total enrolment, 98,331; average daily attendance, 81,057; 
teachers, 3,019; total revenue, $7,562,848. 

Finance.—Following the 1951 change-over in the province’s fiscal year, 
receipts and expenditures were available only for the April 1-Dec. 31, 
1951, period. Receipts were $38,176,652; expenditures were $33,586,602. 
Main sources of revenue: federal grants, $9,900,000; gasoline tax and 
motor vehicle fees, $7,900,000; social service and education tax, $5,600,- 
000; liquor commission, $4,600,000. Main expenditures: public works, 
$7,300,000; old-age pensions, $5,900,000; education, $4,400,000; muni- 
cipal subsidies, $1,500,000. 

Agriculture—The biggest news on the agricultural front in 1952 was 
the potato boom, with March prices rising to as high as $8.50 per barrel, 
which was reminiscent of the all-time high of $10 per barrel during 
World War I. However, the total returns to farmers were limited by the 
fact that the 1951 crop acreage had been decreased by 10% because of 
poor prospects at that time. 

Forestry.—Producers shipped 2,000,000 cords of pulpwood during the 
1948-51 period, which was exceeded among the provinces only by Ontario. 
After a slump, the pitprop industry revived during the winter of 1951- 
52. A rapid spread of spruce budworm threatened to destroy more than 
4,000 sq.mi. of heavy forest. Intense aerial spraying was undertaken to 
halt the infestation. 

Fisheries.— Statistics of 1951 revealed that the provincial fishing indus- 
try had reached a $22,000,000-per-year status (compared with $5,000,- 
ooo in 1938). 

Minerals.—Mineral production in 1951 passed the $10,500,000 mark 
for the first time in provincial development. The major factor was coal 
production of 651,100 tons worth $4,874,000. The search for base metals 
was accelerated by the presence of 20 companies actively prospecting. 
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New Caledonia: see Pactric IsLanps, FRENCH. 


A province of Canada, 
Newfoundland and Labrador. Newioundiand joined 
the confederation in 1949. Area: Newfoundland Island, 42,734 
sq.mi.; Labrador, ¢c. 112,000 sq.mi. Pop.: Newfoundland (1951) 
361,416; Labrador (1951) 7,890. 

History.—Economic development continued to hold the cen- 
tre of the provincial stage during 1952, with the Liberal govern- 
ment of J. R. Smallwood running into increasing criticism of 
its projects. Some of the criticism took political shape when 
the Liberals lost the ridings of Ferryland and St. John’s West 
in by-elections to the Conservatives, who increased their legis- 
lative representation from four to six in the 28-seat house. 
Despite this evidence of opposition, Smallwood continued to 
press his economic development program by the use of provin- 
cial surpluses: he revealed that in 1951 Newfoundland salaries 
and wages totalled $150,000,000 against an estimated $200,000,- 
ooo for 1952. To spur mineral development the premier created 
a department of mines separate from the department of natural 
resources. 

The provincial economy was improved by the $200,000,000 
spent by the United States government on its military bases at 
Fort Pepperrell, Hamon and Argentia. 


Education.—School attendance increased from 75,006 in 1949 to 84,000 


for the 1951-52 school year. The provincial Memorial university began 
operating full scale. 


Transportation.—Gander airport was improved by the creation of longer 
runways and more living and administrative accommodation. The Ca- 
nadian National railways spent $2,000,000 to improve the Newfoundland 
section of its system, but the reduced travel rates so stimulated business 
that passenger service was hard put to cope with it. Although the fed- 
eral government had placed $1,000,000 on account with the provincial 
government for construction of the island section of the trans-Canada 
highway, little work was done, + 


Finance.—The provincial treasurer announced a $1,300,000 surplus oni, 
current account at the end of March 31, 1952, fiscal year, and budgeted 
for a $6,300,000 surplus on current account for 1952-53. He also an-+) 
nounced a $15,500,000 surplus in the capital account on March 31, 1952, 
in spite of having spent $11,000,000 on capital expansions during the 
period. mt 

Fisheries.—Because of low fish prices, better paying employment ashore, 
and stiff competition from mechanized fishing trawlers, the old-time}. 
Newfoundland dorymen were decreasing in numbers. In 1948 there were} 
28,000 such fishermen; in 1952 there were only an estimated 17,000, 
The island fishing industry was forced to modernize, and was turning 
from traditionally hand-salted cod to fresh-frozen cod. 

Industry.— By 1952 there were 11 government-sponsored industries inj) 
operation, producing such things as cement, gypsum board, birch flooring,} 
plywood, machinery, leather, furniture, textiles, optical instruments andj 
fish oil. . 

Minerals.—Spurred by $33,000,000 of general mineral production ij | 
1951, and by knowledge of rich deposits already unearthed, ten Canadian} 
and U.S. mineral-exploration companies spent $2,600,000 on prospecting; 
they discovered new potential mines of asbestos, gold, nickel, titanium) 
and zinc. The world’s biggest ore conveyor went into operation at thei 
Wabana iron mine on Bell Island. ; 

BrsLioGRAPHY.—J. Harry Smith, Newfoundland Holiday re ) 
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New Guinea: see NETHERLANDS NEw GuInEA; Papua-NEw} 
GuINEA; TRUST TERRITORIES. 


: One of the New England states of the 
New Hampshire. United States and one of the origin. 
group of 13, New Hampshire is popularly known as the “Granitey, 
state.” Area: 9,304 sq.mi., including 287 sq.mi. of inland wate 
Population (1950 census) was 533,242, representing a gain off) 
41,718 or 8.5% over the population for rg4o. In 1950, 306,806) 
persons, or 57.5% resided in urban territory and 226,436, o 
42.5% in rural territory. There were 532,275 whites and 96 
nonwhites, and 58,134 foreign-born whites. Capital: Concord} 
with pop. (1950) of 27,988. Other cities: Manchester, 82,732;3I) 
Nashua, 34,669; Portsmouth, 18,830; Berlin, 16,615; Doverj 
15,874; and Keene, 15,638. | 

History.—There was no session of the legislature in 19524 
A major development was the decision of the U.S. governmen 
to proceed with the construction of the Portsmouth-Newingto 
jet bomber base, the site for which had been the subject of 
bitter dispute involving strong local opposition. It was esti- 
mated that the construction of this base would bring in 1,0co#) 
officers and 6,000 airmen and that the over-all personnel woul \ 
mean an increase of the population of New Hampshire by 25%) 

By May, the New Hampshire Business Development corpora 
tion, established by the legislature in 1951, had been organized 
Its purpose was to facilitate the granting of industrial loans 
and 72 corporations subscribed $65,000 in working capital andl 
50 lending agencies agreed to underwrite loans up to a total 
of $715,000. 

State officers in 1952 were: governor, Sherman Adams; secre 
tary of state, Enoch D. Fuller; state treasurer, Winfield Jj 
Phillips; adjutant general, Charles F. Bowen; attorney general, 
Gordon M. Tiffany; commissioner of education, Hilton C) 
Buley; commissioner of agriculture, Perley I. Fitts. Senate 
president Blaylock Atherton was named acting governor for a 
period of three months beginning Aug. 1, to enable Governor 
Adams to participate actively in Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
campaign for the presidency. 


Education—In 1951-52 there were 75,862 pupils enrolled in sin 
schools in the state, the distribution being as follows:. 1,046 pupils en 
rolled in rural schools; 2,975 pupils in public kindergarten classes; 
48,034 pupils enrolled in elementary schools and in the elementary grades 
in combined elementary-secondary schools; 5,125 pupils in grades sever 
and eight in approved junior high schools; and 18,682 pupils in the 
ninth grade of approved junior high schools and in senior high schools. 
There were 3,142 full-time teachers, including 1,859 elementary, 1,23 
secondary and 46 not classified as to teaching level. Total payments 
covering expenditures of school districts for the year ending June 30 
1951, were $19,191,773.34, including $855,862.62 for general expenses; 
$5,827,161.69 for high schools, and $12,508,749.03 for elementar 
schools. In 1949-50 Catholic parochial elementary schools had a tota 
registration of 19,306, while other private elementary schools had a regis4 
tration of 683. The total number of students enrolled in approved public 
academies, accredited secondary schools and other private secondar 
schools in the same year was 6,440, 
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| NEW HEBRIDES—NEW JERSEY 


P| Other state educational institutions were the University of New Hamp- 
» #hire at Durham; Keene Teachers college at Keene; and Plymouth Teach- 
oo rs college at Plymouth. 


‘98 Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
to \s_of July 1952 the numbers and categories of cases receiving public 
Gm .ssistance under the Social Security act were as follows: old-age assist- 
“ince, 6,769 for the month, with expenditures of $295,335; old-age aliens, 
| 743, with expenditures of $8,111; aid to dependent children, 1,290 
vi ‘amilies, representing 3,208 children, with expenditures of $129,919; aid 
eso needy blind, 299 cases, with expenditures of $14,758; aid to perma- 
gihiently and totally disabled, 24 cases, with expenditures of $1,278. 
isotal obligations for direct relief and expenditures for public assist- 
_ gimce were $558,412 for July 1952, compared with $667,441 for July 
Hi951 and $703,313 for Jan. 1952. In the fiscal year 1950 New 
wedampshire received $3,085,000 in federal grants for public assistance, 
9| vhile in the same year payments by the state to recipients of public 
w#issistance amounted to $6,645,000. The sum of $5,139,000 was collected 
@o})n contributions for unemployment insurance in 1950 and $7,765,000 paid 
ein benefits under state laws. Funds available for benefits at the close 
“af 1950 amounted to $19,863,000. In the week ending May 24, 1952, the 
sitate had 10,500 unemployed compared with 9,800 a year previously. 
i) The net appropriation for the operation of the state prison at Concord 
or the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, was $280,821.86; and for the 
lsi{ndustrial School for Committed Minors at Manchester, $232,520.75. 


ae} Communications.—At the end of 1949 there were 12,511 mi. of rural 
e-oads in New Hampshire, including highways under state, local and 
su iederal control. Disbursements from state highway funds for 1949 
Gamounted to $17,659,000. In 1949 there were 937 mi. of steam railways 
is{owned within the state compared with 1,002 mi. in 1940. At the close 
stof 1949 there were approximately 36,000 business and 105,000 resi- 
ijdential telephones in operation. 


ver Banking and Finance.—As of March 31, 1952, there were in New 
jajHampshire 51 national banks with deposits of $192,208,000 and re- 
Sisources of $215,885,000, compared with 51 banks with deposits and 
@resources, respectively, on June 30, 1951, of $185,182,000 and $208,577,- 
4/900. Fifty-seven state-chartered banks had on June 30, 1952, deposits of 
21$382,515,501 and resources of $438,081,894, compared with 57 institu- 
eftions reporting deposits and resources, respectively, of $346,486,889 and 
£)$413,532,250 on June 30, 1951. There were 24 state-chartered building 
Jand loan associations with assets of $31,505,044, compared with 24 
Hinstitutions with assets of $28,248,416 for the year 1951. There were two 
igfederal savings and loan associations with combined assets of $33,567,045. 
6)As of June 30, 1951, state-chartered savings banks and savings depart- 
‘Hments of trust companies reported deposits of $344,728,489.47 which 
2 awas $204,079.93 less than the amount for the preceding year, 1950, which 
. marked an all-time high. 

) 


Cash receipts of the state treasury department for the fiscal year 
Slended June 30, 1952, were $88,863,703.98; cash disbursements, $88,302,- 
3719.86. Cash balance, June 30, 1952, was $4,996,265.24; cash balance, 

June 30, 1951, was $4,435,281.12. The total net bond and note indebted- 
ness on June 30, 1952, was $22,065,803.13. 


Agriculture—The estimated acreage from which crops were harvested 
dor hay cut, or which was planted in orchards, amounted to 383,000 in 
41949. Cash receipts from farm marketings in 1950 amounted to $64,148,- 
@ooo with an additional $554,000 in government payments. Value of 


the total farm income to $70,487,000. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of New Hampshire 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
ny “CDS B Goo OD. O Oe belGmO Tomo S 598,000 602,000 551,000 
Bus DU: 02) >») aed 9) 0 (01) (s. siete 148,000 180,000 233,000 
4! “yA Reae oO Do 0 0 © 0 OlCeo Go 0 Ondo 409,000 403,000 416,000 
Potatoes, bu.. . . « - ued.5) “a. 1s!) Mien oS ce 943,000 975,000 1,186,000 
lj Apples, bu. (commercial) . . . Pee rd 600,000 1,216,000 857,000 
) Maple syrup, gal... . . - pao 5 oo 6 57,000 57,000 56,000 
Maple sugar, Ib. . 2. 2 6 2 2 ee ee ew 14,000 14,000 20,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


vi Manufacturing.—There were estimated to be about 1,075 manufacturing 
3) establishments in New Hampshire as of Sept. 1950, and approximately 
/. 83,000 persons employed as of Feb. 1951. A 1951 estimate reported that 

manufacturing pay rolls would probably exceed $400,000,000 in that year. 
sf) The estimated value added by manufacture in 1950 was $306,932,000. The 


j principal categories of manufactures were textiles, lumber products, paper, 
% leather and leather products, and machinery. (Wee Eeuss») 
Mineral Production—Table II shows the tonnage and value of mineral 


% commodities produced in New Hampshire in 1949 and 1950, listing all 
+ items whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet avail- 


Table Il._—Mineral Production of New Hampshire 


1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value ~ 
i Sand and gravel (short tons) 1,713,000 $ 226,000 2,001,000 $ 237,000 
| Stone (short tons) . . - - - 16,000 384,000 7,000 381,000 
| Other minerals... = - 1,101,000 766,000 
lieiell pn 6 6 poo oO $1,711,000 $1,384,000 


able. New Hampshire ranks 46th among the states in the value of min- 


eral output, with 0.01% of the U-S. total. 

. This Anglo-French condominium consists 
{ New Hebrides. of a group of about 30 islands and many 
islets in the western Pacific. Area: 4,633 sq.mi. Pop. (1946 
census, partly est. native pop. only): 45,000; (Dec. 1949 est., 


503 
nonnative pop.) British 436, French 1,230, Asiatics 1,828; 
(1951 est., total pop.) 49,000. Native population is Melanesian 
with Polynesian admixture. Religion: mainly pagan. Capital, 
Vila (pop. 1,200). Resident commissioners in 1952: British, 
H. J. M. Flaxman; French, P. Anthonioz. 

History.—The New Hebrides suffered severely from a hurri- 
cane early in Dec. 1951: the death toll was 110, about 4,000 peo- 
ple were made homeless and many small craft were wrecked. 
The condominium estimates for 1952 made provision for a pro- 
gram of port, road and bridge improvement, but the heavy de- 
mands of reconstruction after the hurricane absorbed most of 
the available labour, and it seemed improbable that the program 
could be started before the end of the year. (K. G. B.) 


_ Education.— Government primary schools (1951): two British, three 
aided Melanesian mission; various other mission schools. 


Finance and Trade.—Currency: sterling and French. Budget (1952 est.): 
revenue £363,000; expenditure £324,000. Foreign trade (1950): imports 
£528,000; exports £1,419,000. Principal exports: copra, kauri pine. 


New Jerse New Jersey, the “Garden state,” is one of the 

). northeastern states of the United States bor- 
dering the Atlantic ocean. It was the third state to enter the 
union, approving the constitution on Dec. 18, 1787. It has an 
area of 7,836 sq.mi. of which 314 sq.mi. are inland water. The 
population in 1950 numbered 4,835,329, of which 4,186,207, or 
86.6% was urban and 94.3% was white. The population of the 
capital, Trenton, was 128,009 in 1950; other large cities were 
Newark, 438,776; Jersey City, 299,017; Paterson, 139,336; 
Camden, 124,555; and Elizabeth, 112,817. 

History.—Some of the more important measures approved by 
the legislature in 1952 were: a package of five related laws de- 
signed to meet the problem of the uninsured and financially 
irresponsible motorist, including a Motor Vehicle Security Re- 
sponsibility law and an Unsatisfied Claim and Judgment Fund 
law; an increase in maximum unemployment and disability 
benefits from $26 to $30 per week; a series of laws which 
strengthened the existing narcotic legislation; and an “equal pay 
for equal work” law designed to eliminate discrimination against 
women in salaries. During the year the legislature created a 
number of new governmental agencies, including: an air safety 
commission with authority to investigate the safety of airports 
and aircraft at any time; a commission to promulgate a state 
building construction code and supervise its enforcement by 
municipalities and state agencies; a three-member state high- 
way authority in the state highway department to finance, con- 
struct, operate and regulate “modern express highway” proj- 
ects; a state law enforcement council to provide for continuing 
examination of law enforcement; and a commission to study 
transit facilities used by New Jersey commuters. 

The chief officers during 1952 were Alfred E. Driscoll, gov- 
ernor; Lloyd B. Marsh, secretary of state; Theodore Parsons, 
attorney general; Walter T. Margetts, Jr., state treasurer; and 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, chief-justice. 


Education.—Public school day enrolment totalled 562,280 for grades 
1 through 8 in June 1952, enrolment for grades 9 to 12 was 157,742 and 
for special classes 6,704. The number of day school teachers was esti- 
mated at 29,266. The 4 universities, 9 liberal arts colleges, 8 profes- 
sional and technical colleges and ro junior colleges had a combined 
enrolment of 23,417 full-time and 16,636 part-time students in March 
1952. The 6 state teachers’ colleges had a total enrolment of 6,514, 
while the 40 professional and technical schools had 1,318 full-time and 
3,116 part-time students. The state commissioner of education was Fred- 
erick M. Raubinger. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
In July 1952 the state’s welfare system cared for 13,476 patients in 
institutions for the mentally ill, while the county hospitals cared for 
an additional 6,410. The state institutions for the menally deficient 
and epileptic contained 6,354 patients, tuberculosis sanatoria had 2,634 
patients, 643 pupils were in training schools for juvenile delinquents 
and 218 veterans were in soldiers’ homes. Old-age assistance recip- 
ients numbered 22,003 in July 1952. The number of children assisted 
by the board of child welfare totalled 20,177; 821 received blind as- 
sistance and the number of general assistance recipients was 13,748. The 
state prison and three reformatories for adult offenders contained 3,875 


Table !.—Principal Crops of New Jersey 


Indicated Average 
1952 1951 1941-50 
Corn, bu ahiss coe ae eae rs 10,476,000 9,712,000 7,994,000 
WCCO a Ol Ol oe? Goo Oo Bor 2,080,000 2,106,000 1,481,000 
Hayy shortitonsiees «oe veneers ners 467,000 467,000 431,000 
White potatoes, bu. 4,625,000 7,476,000 11,462,000 
Sweet potatoes, bu. . 5... «© « 2,310,000 2,310,000 2,256,000 
Asparagus, all purposes, 30-lb. crates . 2,457,000 2,161,000 _ 
Green peppers, bu. SE RS 1,998,000 1,936,000 — 
Tomatoes for fresh market, bu. . 1,550,000 2,090,000 _ 
Tomatoes for processing, tons 242,000 316,000 _ 
Apples)ibul*. (ae. @ site) eke 2,050,000 3,318,000 2,460,000 
Peaches, bu. iis sss bea aes 1,363,000 1,992,000 1,524,000 
Table Il.—Principal Industries of New Jersey 
Value of Products 

Industry 1950 1949 
Chemicals and allied products . $915,509,000 $755,787,000 
Food and kindred products . . 479,816,000 433,500,000 
Electrical machinery . . .- » «+ © « + 447,512,000 377,685,000 
Machinery (except electrical) . 350,916,000 319,351,000 
Textile mill products . 336,156,000 333,832,000 
Fabricated metal products 311,355,000 262,085,000 
Transportation equipment. 296,498,000 226,326,000 
Primary metal products. Siete 242,369,000 187,808,000 
Apparel and related products . 235,365,000 270,754,000 
Stone, clay and glass products. 189,679,000 136,993,000 


186,828,000 128,990,000 


Petroleum and coal products. . . 
inmates. Benefit payments to the jobless totalled $5,164,357 during July 
1952. 

Communications.—The total highway mileage of New Jersey on Jan. 1, 
1952, was 28,467, of which 6,100 mi. were unimproved. State and federal 
funds disbursed for roads totalled $49,093,064 during the fiscal year 
1950-51. Motor vehicle registrations totalled 1,698,138 in 1951. The 
23 railroads operating within the state had a track mileage of 2,950 
and a line mileage of 1,999 on Dec. 31, 1951. Civil, commercial and 
municipal airports numbered 77 in 1951. 

Banking and Finance.—Deposits of the 139 institutions under the super- 
vision of the state department of banking and insurance amounted to 
$3,073,837,000 on June 30, 1952, an increase of $132,644,000 over the 
previous June 30. The deposits of the 116 commercial institutions were 
$2,362,293,000, an increase of 2.5%, while the deposits in the 23 sav- 
ings banks showed $711,544,000, an increase of 12%. The number of 
national banks in New Jersey numbered zo1 on June 30, 1952, with 
total assets of $2,859,235,000. The 466 state-chartered savings and loan 
associations had assets of $721,352,209 on Dec. 31, 1951. 

Agriculture—In 1951 the total value of agricultural production was 
$360,024,000. Cash income from crops amounted to $119,069,000, from 
livestock $240,029,000 and from government payments $926,000. The 
value of the 19 crops for fresh market (excluding potatoes and straw- 
berries) totalled $30,316,000; the value of the crops for processing 
amounted to $21,409,000. 


Manvufacturing.—Wages paid to manufacturing workers in 1951 totalled 
$3,050,091,047; for the first quarter of 1952 they amounted to $789,- 
447,646. In March 1952, 813,085 workers were employed in manufactur- 
ing. (R. H. M.) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in New Jersey in 1949 and 1950, listing all items 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet avalable. 


Table Ill.—Mineral Production of New Jersey 
(In short tons) 


1950 1949 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Clay wie Pity been : 602,000 $1,278,000 537,000 $1,314,000 
Goke Bit oums solioisewis, ne nst ey fons 1,481,000 2 1,345,000 2 
Trontone sfesieit mente oirerl oaioms 658,000 5,652,000 502,000 4,469,000 
Manganiferous residuum . . . - 184,000 ty 159,000 ‘i 
Marl (greensand) . . . . . + 4,000 304,000 6,000 277,000 
Reati es tps. con ts pens ee aE 26,000 186,000 26,000 181,000 
Sand and gravel . .. 2... 7,620,000 8,636,000 5,555,000 6,982,000 
Sandstone, ground .. +... -s 132,000 937,000 108,000 755,000 
SHOE TE Maite et ie Lis). wate Pay ae ek 4,672,000 9,119,000 4,071,000 7,897,000 
DMC Tattle ea cee eeed BTS 55,000 17,259,000 51,000 14,443,000 
Other minerals . . . «. « « « « So 3,020,000 ‘ 2,267,000 

MORN co: to hater wate ob ie) a a $46,391,000 $38,584,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
TValue included with other minerals. 


New Jersey ranks 31st among the states in value of mineral output, with 
0.39% of the U.S. total. 


N M 2 A state in southwestern United States, popu- 
ew eXxIC0. larly known as the “Sunshine state,” New 
Mexico was admitted to the union in 1912. Area: 121,666 sq.mi. 
(121,511 sq.mi. land, 155 sq.mi. water); pop. (1950): 681,187, 
a 28.1% increase over 1940; rural 339,298; urban 341,889; 
white 630,211; nonwhite 50,976. Capital, Santa Fe (27,998). 
Other cities: Albuquerque (96,815); Roswell (25,738); Carls- 
bad (17,975); Clovis (17,318); Hobbs (13,875); Las Cruces 
(12,325). 

History.—The first Republican governor in New Mexico in 20 
years took office in 1951. Otherwise the administration, legis- 
lature and congressional representation were Democratic. The 


NEW MEXICO 


chief officers of the state during 1952 were: governor, Edwinj 


; a 
L. Mechem; lieutenant governor, Tibo J. Chavez; secretary of 


state, Beatrice Bassett Roach; auditor, Robert Donald “Bo 
Castner; treasurer, R. R. Grissom; attorney general, Joe 
Martinez; superintendent of public instruction, Tom Wiley. 


’ 


The rosr legislature rescinded the Indian liquor poly | 


law, created a nine-member bipartisan legislative council and a 
board of educational finance for institutions of higher education 


and modified the primary law to provide for a Pea 


nominating convention. 


The gasoline tax was reduced from seven cents to six cents,}| 


and the Kit Carson Memorial state park was established at Taos.) 


Education.—For the school year 1950-51, 3,886 teachers served inj) 
municipal schools at an average salary of $3,401.44, and 1,387 teachers} 
in rural schools at $3,006.18. The total pupil enrolment was 155,661] 


and total expenditures were $35,310,483.50. 


Socia! Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs,— } 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, a total of $1,449,998.07 was ih 


paid for unemployment benefits; unemployed veterans received a total of 
$2,389; and self-employed received $600. p 

For the same fiscal year, 12,012 beneficiaries received $3,825,000 from 
old-age and survivors insurance. 

The penitentiary appropriation was $400,000 for 635 inmates (Sept. 1); 
insane asylum $1,200,000, 1,153 inmates (Sept. 1); Los Lunas mental 
hospital $177,000, 120 inmates (Oct. 1); industrial school $85,000, 130 
inmates (Oct. 1); Girls’ Welfare home $190,000, 126 inmates (Oct. 1). 

Communications—New Mexico had an estimated 52,902 mi. of unsur- 
faced roads and 10,610 mi. of surfaced highways, both county and state, 
in 1952. The state highway department expended $22,728,547.39. Steam 


railway companies operated 2,495 mi. of main track. There were 97 air-}) 


ports, 1,872 mi. of controlled civil airways and 4 scheduled air carriers. 
There were about 142,700 telephones. 


Banking and Finance.—On March 31, 1952, there were 26 national i 
banks with total deposits of $284,208,000; loans $86,365,000; investments }: 


$129,026,000; and on Dec. 31, 1951, there were 25 state banks with 
deposits of $112,518,884.84; loans $35,873,885.22; investments $44,- 
497,061.16. 


Total resources of 12 building and loan associations in 1951 were}. 


$15,383,884.60 and of 7 federal savings and loan associations $24,901,- 
814.26. 

The total of all state receipts for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, 
was $112,342,911.40; total disbursements $106,450,064.50; and _ total 
bonded debt $19,463,000. 


Agriculture—The total estimated value of agricultural production in / 


195i was $109,229,000; acreage harvested 1,398,000. Livestock was 
estimated at $246,124,000 (Jan. 1, 1952). 


Table |.—Principal Crops of New Mexico 


Indicated Average 
Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Allihay; tons) ons. <0 = Boies ee 454,000 418,000 435,000 
Sorghums, Grain, bUse 1. tse) ise) 2,115,000 3,410,000 4,311,000 
Wheat; bus mcs ccmceinin wrolaenrelas 953,000 1,094,000 4,105,000 
Corn; boise si rs. a eecetacis ened eee 1,118,000 1,116,000 2,045,000 
Beans; dry sbagsiuer icnicieien ofmenemas 120,000 140,000 584,000 
Cotfon, bales 6 5 5 2s 300,000 273,000 157,000 
Oats: bss reruy-a yer vii sh cure eetee 660,000 518,000 893,000 
Barley, bu. oe Keimra tel 18. eel ayn 506,000 430,000 610,006 } 
Broomcorn, tonstmisiii « sieeneyne 3,600 4,400 6,330 
Peanoisyibs sos Fe Glee Goel 6,650,000 6,020,000 8,717,000 
(NSS pees Op oO o cS c 770,000 825,000 659,000 


Source: U.S, Department of Agriculture. 


Manvfacturing.— Manufactured products were valued at $102,997,000 4 


and an average of 13,512 employees received $38,971,000 in wages and 
salaries in 1950. (F. D. R.) 


Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of those } 


mineral commodities produced in New Mexico in 1949 and 1950, listing 
all items with value exceeding $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet 


Table !l.—Mineral Production of New Mexico 
(Short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 
Minerat Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Coalewtek (see Oe 727,000 $ 3,917,000 1,004,000 $ 5,22 
Copper sae. Maa See 66,000 27,581,000 55,000 ee 
Fluorspar . . ss 3 20,000 742,000 13,000 446,000 
(OtliGals bo 6 oe ; 3,000 119,000 3,000 114,000 
lead ee ius 4,000 1,121,000 5,000 ‘1,470,000 
Manganiferous ore . . . 74,000 * 66,000 Boe 
Natural gas (000 cv. ft.) 212,909,000 6,387,000 204,961,000 5,985,000 
Natural gasoline (bbl.). . 3,021,000 8,898,000  2'733'000 ~—s-7'728'000 
Petroleum (bbI.) 48,001,000 115,100,000 47,645,000 116,250,000 
Petroleum gases (bbl.) . . 1,998,000 2,061,000 ~—«'1292,000 ~—=«1482'000 
Potassium salts (K2O equiv.) 1,073,000 31,944,000 932,000 27,950,000 
Pomiceke esa avatar 351,000 _—'1.110,000 351,000 1,026,000 
Sand and gravel... 938,000 923,000 883,000 "611,000 
Shear G So og & 339,000 306,000 381,000 345,009 | 
Sonor ose Eee 365,000 244,000 138,000 108,000 | 
Zac 6 SE ae 29,000 8,311,000 29,000 7,278,000 
Other minerals . . . a 1,530,000 : 1,004,000 

Totals tro ees Ae: $210,294,000 $198,825,000 


*Value included with other minerals. 


available. New Mexico ranks 1st among the states in the production of 
potash, 2nd in manganese ore and 3rd in copper, and stands 14th in the 
value of mineral output, with 1.77% of the U.S. total. 


| 
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‘ U.S. Newspapers.— 
»/ewspapers and Magazines. Coverage ee ae 
esidential campaign, with the Korean war in the background, 
gjonopolized the news in United States newspapers during 1952. 
iat in the business offices, rising publishing costs and the boom 
9; the new teletypesetter also received much attention. 
oi) Hundreds of newsmen reporting the two presidential conven- 
ns in Chicago in July faced the new competition of television, 
flaich joined with radio in carrying the convention story to the 
ojiblic. Campaign surveys showed newspaper editorial pages pre- 
ispnderantly supporting the Republican candidate. One poll of 
jpout half the dailies reported 75%, representing 81% of the 
siicculation, favouring Republican Dwight D. Eisenhower, 15% 
ioupporting Democrat Adlai E. Stevenson, with about 10% neu- 
‘al. In comparison, the largest Republican support in any pre- 
fous election was 66% in 1940 opposing Pres. Franklin D. 
‘poosevelt’s third term. The 1952 record was credited to the 
fevitch of neutral or Democratic southern dailies. Another poll 
9d° about 3,000 weekly newspapers in 47 states reported 66% 
duepublican. 
3K Teletypesetter and wire delivery of news on tape to operate 
ee pesetting machines, which started in 1951, continued to be the 
lading innovation. The year end was expected to see teletype- 
tztter circuits in all states and half the daily newspapers using 
one service. Already the International Typographical union had 
mj2come concerned over the labour-saving aspects and had signed 
ws first compromise contracts in Rockford,‘ Ill., on May 8— 
iter a seven-week strike—and in Harrisburg, Pa., on July 1. 
ss hese agreements limited use of tape to spot news and banned 
Weature copy. The C.I1.O. American Newspaper guild in July 
Djoted to study the effect of the teletypesetter on reporters. On 
ug. 5 Associated Press started radio-teletype news service 
ajnking all of South America. The effect of television on news- 
Yaper circulation led to concern, but surveys showed no serious 
Hesult so far. 
A $10 increase in June took the price of newsprint to an 
Siverage of $126 a ton—the second rise in a year, which meant 
*¢ 26% increase in 19 months and a rise of $50,000,000 a year 
$f newspaper costs. On the west coast 43 newspaper publishers 
Soined forces to build a $5,000,000 paper mill at Tacoma, Wash., 
Syut a 12-year effort to make newsprint of Louisiana “bagasse” 
'vas declared unsuccessful. 
i For the sixth year, newspaper costs increased faster than 
income. The profit margin of the average daily was down 17% 
*rom that of 1951, and narrower than in any year since 1945. 
“circulation totals, which reached the record-breaking figure of 
It;4 000,000 in 1951, seemed to be levelling off; large city morn- 
ng and Sunday newspapers declined almost 1% although the 
j:vening papers of smaller cities held or increased. Street sale 
jind subscription prices were increased everywhere; New York 
J-abloids went to 4 cents and the Sunday Times to 20 cents. 
Advertising volume tended to be slightly above 1951 except as 
It dipped during the summer steel strike; although local adver- 
tising held up better than general advertising, it was expected 
* the high total of $513,000,000 in national advertising in 
4951 would be approached. Advertising rates were increased; 
‘members of the Inland Daily Press reported their rates 32% 
above those of 1945. The number of weekly newspapers was 
reported to be down to 8,892 with an average circulation of 
1,943 per newspaper and a total circulation of 17,269,183. Be- 
cause the number of weeklies using “ready prints” or “patent 
insides” was down to 1,412, Western Newspaper union on March 
29 discontinued its printed service which dated from 1865 and 
once supplied 7,000 weeklies with 1,250,000 weekly copies 
printed in 27 plants. Among other rising costs of the year was 
an increase of from 6% to 20% on Western Union press rates. 
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DEMOCRATIC 
1932 


REPUBLICAN 


1940 


1948 


1952 


NEWSPAPER SUPPORT of Democratic and Republican candidates in U.S. 
presidential elections (Source: Editor & Publisher) 


The longest strike of the year was on the Tacoma News Trib- 
une (Wash.) when A.F. of L. pressmen and C.1.O. guildmen 
tied up the newspaper for 17 weeks, ending Aug. 12. The Inter- 
national Typographical union convening in October voted a 
24% assessment on its 85,000 members to raise a $10,000,000 
special defense fund, part of which was to continue the 11 Uni- 
typo newspapers that the union was publishing in various cities 
at a combined loss of $3,500,000. Giving a 284-to-53 vote of 
confidence to its president, Woodruff Randolph, the union voted 
to continue fighting the closed-shop ban of the Taft-Hartley 
law, following the Dec. 27, 1951, order of the U.S. seventh 
circuit court enjoining the union to obey the law. The Ameri- 
can Newspaper guild convening in July voted a new by-law 
giving the national office more authority over local guilds. In 
February John L. Lewis’ United Mine workers “catch-all” dis- 
trict 50, attempting to organize newspaper printers, closed the 
Hazard Herald (Ky.). 

The most notable newspaper lawsuit in 1952 was the prose- 
cution of the New Orleans Times-Picayune and States by the 
federal department of justice for violation of the Sherman Anti- 
trust act with their “unit advertising rate’; on May 17, a Louisi- 
ana federal court found the newspapers guilty of unfair compe- 
tition with the New Orleans Item, but the decision was to be 
appealed. This decision followed anti-trust prosecution of the 
Mansfield News-Journal (O.) on Jan. 15 and of the Lorain 
Journal (O.) on Dec. 11, 1951. The department of justice also 
began investigating the advertising practices of the Kansas City 
Star and Times (Mo.), and newspaper publishers were con- 
cerned because these decisions would become a pattern for 170 
morning-evening newspaper combinations elsewhere. Another 
notable case was the trial in Lake Charles, La., of five news- 
papermen on the charge of defaming 16 public officials and 3 
gamblers in an antigambling crusade; the newsmen were ac- 
quitted in April after a long trial. In two decisions newspapers 
were upheld in discharging employees for being members of the 
Communist party. Discussion of the right of newspapers to ex- 
amine public records resulted in flare-ups in various states; one 
brought a contempt action against the Atlanta Constitution 
(Ga.) in April. The China Daily News, foreign language news- 
paper of Chicago, Ill., was indicted in May for violating “the 
trading with the enemy act.” 

The r11-year-old Cincinnati Inquirer (O.) was sold on June 
7 by the estate of John R. McLean for $8,000,000 to the em- 
ployees of the newspaper. The 121-year-old Boston Post (Mass.), 
owned by the Edwin A. Grozier family for 61 years, was sold in 
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June to John Fox, Boston and New York financier. The Ridder 
brothers, owners of 12 newspapers and radio stations in New 
York city, St. Paul, Minn., Duluth, Minn., and other cities, 
bought the San Jose Mercury and News (Calif.) on July 24 and 
the Long Beach Press-Telegram and Independent (Calif.) on 
Aug. to. The eight Speidel newspapers, capitalized at $6,000,000 
and published in six states, were set up as employee owned on 
June 20 by John Ben Snow. The Johnstown Tribune and Demo- 
crat (Pa.) were merged into an all-day newspaper on Sept. 8. 
Joint publishing operation was started in September by three 
newspapers of Salt Lake City—the Tribune, Deseret News and 
Telegram. Robert L. Smith on Sept. 1 bought the tabloid Los 
Angeles Daily News (Calif.) from Manchester Boddy; it had 
been founded in 1923 by Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Magazines.—A boom of men’s magazines, stressing adven- 
ture and exposé, was the 1952 innovation; led by Esquire, nu- 
merous titles such as Stag, Male, Cavalier, Adam, Man’s Day, 
Man’s Life, Mr. America, Saga, Fury, grossed 9,000,000 news- 
stand sales. Comic books with more than 300 titles continued to 
be the biggest business on the newsstands; rising costs reduced 
their size and threatened to raise the 1o-cent price. Paper be- 
came more plentiful and dropped somewhat in price, to an aver- 
age of $180 a ton. Advertising increased sharply early in the 
year but suffered a midyear slump; earlier, a total for the year 
of $550,000,000, 11% over 1951, was forecast, as magazine 
advertising was rising faster than either newspaper or radio 
advertising. Circulation went up as much as 6% early in the 
year but later declined; Life led with 5,358,000, followed closely 
by Ladies Home Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, Satur- 
day Evening Post and McCall’s, all far above 4,000,000 each. 
Many magazines raised copy prices from 25 to 35 cents. The 
first 10% rise in postal rates went into effect, and slow postal 
delivery led one magazine group to try house-to-house delivery. 

(G. M. Hy.) 

The National Press Photographers association embarked on 
the first stage of a co-ordinated nation-wide educational program 
for the promotion of photo-journalism in 1952. In collaboration 
with Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., and selected colleges and 
schools of journalism throughout the country, the association 
conducted three short courses in the field of camera reportage. 
These courses, which were held at the University of Kansas, 
Boston university and the University of Wisconsin in 1952, 
were designed to supplement educational ventures for photo- 
journalism already established at certain institutions of higher 
learning throughout the United States. 

The pattern for this national program, conducted by and for 
press photographers, had been set by independent short courses 
already established at Kent State university, Kent, O.; the 
Southern Short course, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill; the N.P.P.A. Region 1 seminar at Boston university 
(Mass.); the University of Missouri Photo workshop, Jefferson 
City; the Michigan Press Photography conference, Michi- 
gan State college, East Lansing; and the Press Photographers’ 
Short Course, the University of Illinois, Urbana. (X.) 

Canada.—During 1952 the Canadian Press completed its 
teletypesetter service to 25 Ontario dailies. Plans were under way 
for conversion next in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, then Alberta 
and British Columbia, and finally the Atlantic provinces. 

The Roy Thomson chain of dailies expanded to 15 with the 
purchase of the Vancouver News-Herald (B.C.) from the Van- 
couver Sun. In October J. K. Cooke, owner and publisher of 
New Liberty magazine, purchased Saturday Night and Canadian 
Home Journal, to make him a leading national magazine pub- 
lisher in Canada. An advertisement in October announced that 
all the shares of the daily newspaper Toronto Telegram (Ont.) 
were for sale and that tenders would be received up to Nov. 18. 


Le Devoir of Montreal, Que., was the first Canadian daily © I 
increase its price to 10 cents per copy. | 

During the year, the Windsor Star (Ont.) was fined $1,00¢ 
for contempt of court upon the publication of an article which). 
“made laughing stock of court procedure.” The Vancouver Suq 
(B.C.) won an appeal against a judgment for $1,025 which haq 
been awarded when a reader suffered a nervous breakdown afte} 
reading a news item (which turned out to be false) that mem, 
bers of her family had been killed in a car-train crash; the Brit) 
ish Columbia court of appeal ruled that an inaccurate news ref 
port was not actionable unless it was published with malice. | 

On March 23, 1952, the Royal Gazette, Halifax (N.S.), the 
oldest continuous newspaper publication in North America, cele} 
brated its 2zooth anniversary. (C: Cx) 

Great Britain.—The year 1952 saw the virtual end in Brita 
of the newsprint famine, but some newspapers were prevented. 
by the high price of paper from taking full advantage of the 
permitted increase in their size. Figures indicated, however, tha h 
the downward trend of circulations resulting from the 1951 rise 
in prices had been arrested. 

The equalized price of newsprint was increased on Jan. 1 
1952, by £1 to £66 a ton, which proved to be the highest peak 
reached. In February the ministry of materials decided to fix a 
ceiling price for pulp imported from Scandinavia. The equalized 
price was reduced in March to £63 2s. 6d. and again in June td 
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the sellers’ market into a buyers’ market almost overnight] 
From Aug. 24 freedom of consumption was restored. Because off 
the continued high price of newsprint, the newspapers were slow 
to take advantage of these improvements in supply. Several) 
national dailies made larger spaces available to advertisers. 

At the beginning of 1952 restrictions on deliveries of mechan4) 
ical printing paper deprived publishers of periodicals of from. 
15% to 20% of their paper supplies. The restrictions were with-}) 
drawn in June and the only limiting factor to supplies of paperé 
was the amount of wood pulp imported, this being governed bj 
the amount of currency made available by the treasury and the 
price of the wood pulp in Scandinavia. The periodical press was} 
hampered also by advances in the price of paper, rises in wages 
and salaries and printing charges. In spite of this the trend off 
sales of periodicals and magazines showed that a number were} 
getting back sales lost in 1951 because of selling price increases | 

Commonwealth and Evrope.—From South Africa was re-+ 
ported the disappearance of the “last two liberal and progres 
sive journals in South Africa,” the weekly Forum and the} 
monthly Common Sense, both more than ten years old. The} 
Capetown weekly newspaper, the Guardian, was banned unde | 
the new Suppression of Communism act. Die Volksblad, a 
Bloemfontein newspaper, was fined for contempt of the appel-{ 
late division of the South African supreme court. 

A report of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural organization showed that France published 164 daily} 
newspapers, Britain 121, Switzerland 117 and Belgium 76; the} 
highest proportion of readers was in Britain where 600 news-} 
papers were sold daily to every 1,000 people. 

The International Press institute, an organization of editors} 
of the free world, held its first general assembly in Paris. The} 
institute noted a “growing tendency towards government re- 
striction of legitimate news sources, even in democratic coun-! 
tries with a strong tradition of a free press.” An Internationa 
Federation of Journalists was launched at a conference in Brus- 
sels. Its constitution restricted membership to those national 
organizations of trade unions “dedicated to the freedom of the 
press.” 


The Allied council in Austria protested against the actio 
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tink: *United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, Mass Communications: Press, Radio, Film (Paris, 1950). 
| {Benn Brothers, Ltd., The Newspaper Press Directory and Advertisers’ Guide (London, 1951). 


ai [Diplomatic sources—embassies and consulates. 
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of the Soviet element who had unilaterally banned more than 
100 newspapers in the towns and villages and confiscated thou- 
sands of copies of newspapers and magazines. Under a press de- 


scree passed in 1945 the Allied council was the only agency com- 


i 


; 


petent to confiscate, or prohibit the publication, circulation or 
distribution of newspapers and periodicals in Austria. 
Because of declining circulation of French Communist daily 


newspapers, an appeal was made for 200,000,000 fr. “for the 


Yidefense of the Communist and democratic Press.” The pro- 


‘Communist weekly Action, founded as an underground periodi- 


‘cal in 1943, ceased publication because of financial difficulties. 
yAndré Stil, editor of the Communist newspaper L’Humanité, 


+] 


| 


was arrested and imprisoned for nearly two months under a 
i of 1848 on demonstrations. His newspaper had published 
an article calling on people to protest against the arrival of Gen. 
+ Matthew Ridgway, the new supreme commander, Allied forces, 
‘Europe. 


Draft proposals for new press laws to safeguard the freedom 


‘of the press and ensure the accuracy of news reported were 
| published in the German Federal Republic. The Overseas 
/ Weekly of Frankfurt, published for Americans in Europe, cut 
*its selling price by half. Publication of the Berliner Morgenpost, 
suppressed by Hitler, was resumed after an interval of nearly 
» 20 years; it absorbed the Berliner Anzeiger. 


A bill introduced into the Italian parliament set forth the 


government proposals for the control of the press, which em- 


powered the police to sequestrate offending periodicals in cer- 
‘tain cases; established that copies of all publications should be 
deposited with the authorities before sale; and provided for 
penalties for those who prevented by threats or violence the 
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Number of Daily Newspapers in the World, 1950-51 


g data were derived from enumerations of the lists in Editor & Publish i 
" derived er Int t k 
951] and represent papers in course of publication in the latter part of 1950. Papers published ear het Cees 


Baates: U.S.S.R. information agencies do not differentiate between dailies and papers and bulletins published one to four times a 
veek. 
i \|Estimate. See India Press Yearbook for 1950 (Madras, 1950). Benn’s Newspaper Press Directory lists by name 217. 

[Japan Newspaper Publishers and Editors Association, The Japanese Press 1951 (Tokyo, 1951), 
) QN. W. Ayer & Son's Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals, 1952 (1952). Data are for 1951. Data on U.S. newspapers in Editor 
& Publisher International Year Book are limited to English language dailies of general circulation; this reduces the Ayer total by more 
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publication and sale of ap- 
proved periodicals. The Rome 
correspondent of the Moscow 
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New York, one 
New York. of the original 
13 states, has been known since 
1784 as the “Empire state.” 
Northernmost of the middle 
Atlantic states, it covers an 
area of 49,576 sq.mi., of which 
1,632 sq.mi. are water. It is the 
most populous of the states of the United States, the 1950 
census giving it a total of 14,830,192 persons, or 9.8% more 
than in 1940. The principal cities and their 1950 populations 
are: New York 7,891,957; Buffalo 580,132; Rochester 332,488; 
Syracuse 220,583; Yonkers 152,798; Albany (state capital) 
134,995; Utica 101,531; Schenectady 91,785; Niagara Falls 
90,872; Binghamton 80,674. 

History.—The 1952 session of the legislature passed a total 
of 1,209 bills, of which 374 were vetoed by Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey and 835 became law. Most controversial was the Met- 
calf-Hatch bill permitting use of homeless cats and dogs for 
research in behalf of medical science. Under the new law, those 
animals may be requisitioned by health officers, after confine- 
ment in a public pound, and turned over to authorized labora- 
tories for medical experimentation. 

Despite vigorous opposition by a farm bloc, a bill legalizing 
sale of yellow oleomargarine was passed in both houses. Effec- 
tive July 1, 1952, the law permits manufacture and sale of 
yellow oleomargarine when packaged or stamped as such. 

In an effort to increase New York city’s water supply, a law 
was enacted authorizing the state to join with New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware in developing the Delaware river 
basin. The bill provided for a joint commission to study and 
proceed with the $550,000,000 project, if all states concur and 
the project receives congressional approval. 

The legislature continued the state civil defense commission 
and reappropriated $25,000,000 in state aid for public bomb 
shelters. Another bill authorized any city or county, with the 
approval of the commission, to issue up to $30,000 in bonds a 
year to meet civil defense expenses. 


(F. L. Mz.) 
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Automobile liability insurance requirements were expanded to 
include all drivers under 21 years of age. Operation of an un- 
insured car by a minor was banned. Narcotics laws were tight- 
ened by several measures. The new State Thruway authority 
was granted the right to license and control billboard and other 
advertising within 500 ft. of the new highway. Ground was 
broken in Sept. 1952 for the third tube of the Lincoln tunnel, 
to be built by the Port of New York authority as another 
vehicular link between New York and New Jersey. Cost of the 
additional tube was estimated at $90,000,000. 

An increase from $26 to $30 a week maximum benefits was 
granted under the Sickness Disability Insurance law. 

The state’s $69,800,000 veterans’ emergency housing program, 
which provided temporary accommodations for more than 70,- 
ooo persons during a period of seven years, as well as quarters 
for about 100,000 veteran students, was being gradually termi- 
nated. The time for liquidation of the veterans’ emergency 
housing projects was extended one year. 

As of March 31, 1952, $577,355,400 of the over-all $735,000,- 
000 capital loan fund authorized by the state for public housing 
for low-income families had been earmarked for 67 low-rent 
state-aided public housing projects. A total of $145,755,640 was 
paid to 251,279 living veterans in New York state in com- 
pensation and pensions in the year ending June 30, 1951, while 
dependents of 60,728 deceased veterans of New York state 
received $43,167,598 in such benefits during this period. 

The New York State Veterans’ camp at Mt. McGregor, 9 mi. 
N. of Saratoga Springs, provided care in 1951 for 2,947 vet- 
erans recuperating from acute illnesses. Since its opening in 
1945, through 1951, the camp had aided 14,613 patients. 

Thomas E. Dewey (Rep.) was re-elected for a third four-year 
term Nov. 7, 1950. Other state officials elected then were: 
lieutenant governor, Frank C. Moore; comptroller, J. Raymond 
McGovern; and attorney general, Nathaniel L. Goldstein. 


Education.—At the close of the school year ending June 1951 there were 
5,124 elementary public schools with 1,371,182 school children; there 
were 142,266 pupils in 163 junior high schools and 477,341 students in 
821 public high schools. There were also 1,173 private and parochial 
schools with 417,211 pupils in the elementary grades and 81,941 pupils 
in 296 secondary schools. The enrolment at universities, colleges and 
other institutions of higher learning in the state in 1951 was 271,976, 
excluding 170,433 summer and extension students. 

Special state schools included 6 Indian schools, 6 agricultural and 
technical institutes, 5 institutes of applied arts and sciences, 133 schools 
for nursing, 3 institutes for the blind and 6 for the deaf. 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
A total of 1,280,000 persons were given assistance, care or service at 
public expense during 1951, a decrease of 23,000 from the preceding year. 
During 1951, expenditures for public welfare totalled $419,744,000. Of 
this sum, the federal government’s share was $90,164,000; the state’s 
share, $146,498,000; and the local governments’ share, $183,082,000. An 
additional 2,480,000 persons were given assistance or care in New York 
state as private charges. During 1951, the state certified 7,988,580 
unemployment insurance claims (8,530,490 weekly units) totalling $189,- 
473,492. On Dec. 31, 1951, the New York State Unemployment Insurance 
Trust fund had a balance on hand of $1,060,515,637. 

The state department of correction administers 17 institutions. In 1951 
the average yearly population of the state’s correctional institutions was 
17,347. The average cost for the care and maintenance of institutional 
inmates during the fiscal year was $1,552.95 per person. 

For the care and treatment of the mentally ill, mental defectives and 
epileptics, the state in 1951 maintained 20 hospitals including a psy- 
chiatric institute and hospital for research and teaching, a psychopathic 
hospital for observation and temporary treatment of mental patients, six 
schools for mental defectives and a colony for epileptics. 


Communications.—New York state had 88,068 mi. of road on Jan. 1, 
1952, of which 14,287 were state highways (exclusive of the thruway, 
parkways, city and village streets) and 72,661 were county and town 
roads. Hard-surfaced roads totalled 67,025 mi. Forty-six railroads op- 
erated 7,529 mi. of roadbed in the state. 

The state maintains a system of more than 500 mi. of canals. Including 
the rivers and lakes which are part of the New York State Barge Canal 
system, the total length is more than 800 mi. During 1951 the three 
major commercial airports of the New York metropolitan area (Idlewild, 
La Guardia and Newark) handled a combined volume of 5,587,495 
passengers. There were 44 seaplane bases and 254 airports operating in 
the state in 1951. There were 4,308 civil aircraft and 28,382 licensed 
pilots registered during the year. 


Banking and Finance.—At the end of 1951 there were 752 banks with 
total resources of $52,238,535,000 and deposits of $46,465,923,000 oper- 
ating in the state. In addition, there were 235 savings and loan associa- 


Table |.—Principal Crops of New York 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 | 
Gorn;:bute aia 6 ob ain olarsiiee WaePcate 28,755,000 28,116,000 25,248,000 Ei 
Wheat, bus) sks. ite) oureon anelme 12,880,000 10,319,000 8,504,000 
Oats, Buss Cote oo ys eee + 26,425,000 36,240,000 23,365,000 
Barley; bus scm emeennouncnne oy kote ne nae 1,890,000 2,516,000 2,693,000 
AlRay,:fons’= <<. 4s 2 ie use 5,249,000 5,678,000 5,748,000 
Beans, dry (100-Ilb. bags) ....- 1,500,000 1,529,000 1,405,000 
Tobacco, Ibi > « « nee CO 0.,"5 280,000 420,000 980,000 
Potatoes; bu.” fs) ss) + ote ba" 3 29,180,000 27,900,000 33,183,000 
Apples, bu. 2. © 2. os 6 © = oe 11,610,000 17,291,000 14,591,000 
Peaches; bu.te 6 1s «ine 1,311,000 1,312,000 1,247,000 
Pears: busrsu: 2-6) 2) euis) e ae ees 5 389,000 486,000 679,000 
Grapes, fons. % s si. es "ele te D 54,600 60,700 55,540 
Gnaiiciiecd: 6 ab 6 oo 4 oO G64 24,100 36,200 19,580 
Maple’sugar, tb. = 3 = 2) © ene ie 31,000 43,000 82,000 
Maple syrup; gal> 5 3 6 mike te 415,000 466,000 570,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of New York State, 1950 


Value added i 
Industry (In millions) Number employed 
Apparel and related products. . . . - + +++ = $1,648 369,900 
Printing and publishing. . . . . + «+ + ss os os 15255 167,700 
Food and kindred products . . . - « « + © + « @ 1,051 144,600 
Machinery (except electrical) ....- ho. 728 112,600 
Chemicals and allied products. . . + «+ + + + + « 706 67,200 
Instruments. . de verte ca ee Seems te 3 Bee ce 570 83,900 
Electrical machinery . Lees aS Seow 684 565 95,300 
Transportation equipment. . . . + « «+ «© « e «© « 517. 85,200 
Primary metal products. . . + - «+ « « Hekrtaeh soa a) 73,700 
UCC ol Gn Gebhosn a bo oD. Cae Oe 513 94,600 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


tions with $1,650,000,000 of total assets and $1,406,000,000 due private 
shareholders. 

For the fiscal year ending March 31, 1952, the financial status of the 
state was as follows: general revenue, $996,217,779; expenditures, $993,- 
345,469; total operating surplus, $2,872,310; total state debt, $706,- 
388,950. Capital Construction fund (formerly Postwar Reconstruction 
fund) appropriations in force April 1, 1952, $441,435,046. Of the gen- 


eral fund expenditures, 45% went for the operation of 19 state depart- }) 


ments, 60 state institutions and 33 educational institutions, as well as the 
legislature, courts, highway maintenance and construction. The remaining 
55% were for state aid to local governmental units. These expenditures 
totalled $550,213,988, an increase of $20,005,527 over the previous fiscal 
year. The principal change accounting for this increase was a $28,864,- 
761 gain in state aid to education. 

Agriculture—Cash receipts from agricultural products in 1951 totalled 
$957,378,000, compared with $810,864,000 in 1950. In addition, govern- 
ment payments to farmers were $7,135,000 compared with $5,737,000 
in the previous year. 

The sale of milk and other dairy products in 1951 amounted to $389,- 
876,000. The total harvested acreage of principal crops, excluding orchards 
and vineyards, was 5,724,000. The value of livestock and poultry on 
farms as of Jan 1, 1952, was $588,576,000. This included 2,222,000 
head of cattle, 16,008,000 chickens, 110,000 horses, 2,000 mules, 217,000 
hogs, 155,000 sheep and 925,000 turkeys. 

Manufacturing and Industry—New York, state’s manufacturing indus- 
tries outrank those of every other state in number of establishments, 
volume of employment, size of manufacturing pay rolls and value added 
by manufacture. In r950 the state’s manufacturing firms added $10,506,- 
454,000 in value to the raw and semifinished material they purchased for 
processing, compared with $3,313,649,000 in 1939, according to the U.S, 
bureau of the census. 

In terms of value, New York state produces approximately 67% of the 
country’s total output of women’s dresses, coats and blouses; 94% of 
women’s furs; and 41% of men’s and boys’ tailored clothes. The state 
leads all others in printing and publishing and the rug and carpet in- 
dustry, and produces 66% of the value of photographic equipment manu- 
factured in the nation. 

In ro5x there were 544,800 business firms in New York state. There 
were 5,823,000 persons employed, exclusive of agricultural workers, 
proprietors, domestics and personnel of the armed forces. Average weekly 
factory earnings in 1951 were $64.90. GEIR Ker) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in New York in 1949 and 1950, listing all items 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 
New York ranks first among the states in the production of talc and 
ilmenite, second in gypsum and salt and third in sand and gravel, and 
stands 19th in value of mineral output, with 1.32% of the U.S. total, 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of New York 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


: 1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 


Cement (bbI.) . . . . . . 13,271,000 $30,895,000 12,680,000 $28,484,000 


Clays mau errr am shaman 1545000, 939,000 977,000 
Coke* raps . ++ + 5,412,000 73,460,000 5,165,000 89.07 4008 
Gypsum Alan paseo 1,280,000 3,876,000 916,000 2,805,000 
Iron ore ss eee es 3,267,000 27,915'000 2,625,000 —-22'185'000 
Iron; pigs) See ee ie 4,222,000 180,158,000 3,244,000 142'108000 
lead weute aa Be aes 1,484 401,000 1,317 “416,000 
Natural gas (thousand cu.ft.) 3,336,000 837,000 3,693,000 907,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) . . . . . 4,143,000 15,660,000 4/425,000 _15,750'000 
Salt} GEOR, COs oleae 2,807,000 14,405,000 2.952.000 12.710,000 
Sand and gravel . . . . . 21,778,000 18,075,000 18,543'000 15'117'000 
Slatek:, Drain easier ; 151,000 —- 2,055,000 122,000 1.617000 
Stone, fae spesaaligeenn - 13,122,000 19,729,000 13,022,000 _18/160'000 
Toler Sy tse 2 164,000 4,040,000 116,000 2.659000 
Zig VB relist tate ero ae 38,000 10,883,000 38,000 9,417,000 
Other minerals . . . . se Sap 6,819,000 ee 7,497,000 
Tolaleezyee. Saeeees $156,529,000 $138,493,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 


6) New York City. The permanent inhabitation of New York’s 


five boroughs passed the 8,000,000 mark 
i) during 1952, according to the city planning commission. 
© Statistics furnished by such sources as the city department of 
m-commerce, the city bureau of labour relations, the Commerce 
| & Industry Assoc. of New York, Inc., and the chamber of com- 
‘merce of the state of New York, reported continued business 
“expansion in the city during 1952, with an increase in manu- 
» facturing plants to approximately 42,250, having an annual pro- 
19 duction volume in excess of $15,500,000,000. The assignment of 
2 $1,500,000,000 in federal defense contracts to New York city 
© firms during the first ten months of the year aided the indus- 
i) trial advancement. Additional statistics disclosed that 237,500 
i business establishments of all types were in operation, employ- 
» ing 3,850,000 persons and carrying an annual pay-roll load of 
} $14,000,000,000. The wearing apparel industry continued as the 
¢ city’s largest. 
i) It was reported during 1952 that 41 of the country’s largest 
7 corporations maintained headquarters in the metropolis; that 
(6 nearly 50% of the nation’s bank clearings were made in New 
~ York city; that nearly 20% of the country’s income tax collec- 
mp tions were paid by New York city corporations and individuals; 
5 and that retail sales were estimated to exceed $15,000,000,000 
19 over the 12-month period, representing nearly one-fifth of the 
i country’s total retail spending. 
A New York city suffered a slight recession in overseas ship- 
ef ping during 1952, losing a percentage of its export tonnage to 
m@ competing Atlantic coast ports. However, nearly $10,000,000,000 
§ in export-import transactions was handled by local trade firms. 
9 On July 1, 1952, the beginning of the municipal fiscal year, 
® the city’s taxable real estate was given an assessed valuation of 
©) $19,425,499,087, the highest markup for tax purposes since 1932. 
+ Actual or market value of the community’s 833,646 real estate 
4. parcels, including structures and exempt properties, was esti- 
is mated to be in the neighbourhood of $30,000,000,000. 
3 Outstanding civic developments during the year included the 
9) integration of the 153-mi. Rockaway division in the city’s rapid 
@ transit system; beginning of work for the construction of a 
# new convention hall and auditorium at Columbus Circle, Man- 
J) hattan; and the rejuvenation of the 67-year-old Brooklyn 
ih bridge to permit greater traffic loads. (See also MUNICIPAL 
0, GovERNMENT.) (PSL,,1D0.) 


| New Zealand A self-governing member of the Common- 
* wealth of Nations, New Zealand consists of 
_ two large and several small islands in the South Pacific. Area: 
| dominion proper, 103,416 sq.mi.; other islands, 523 sq.mi. Pop., 
dominion proper (April 17, 1951, census): 1,939,472, including 
115,676 Maoris. Cook and other Pacific islands (pop., 1951 
census): 21,320. Western Samoa, a trusteeship, has an area of 
1,133 sq.mi.; pop. (1951 census) 82,493. Language: English. 
Religion: mainly Christian (Anglican 37.5%, Presbyterian 
23.4%, Roman Catholic 13.5%). Chief cities (1951 census, 
urban area only): Wellington (cap., 133,414); Auckland (329,- 
123); Christchurch (174,221); Dunedin (95,457); Hutt (74,- 
900); Palmerston North (32,908). Governors-general in 1952, 
f Lieut. Gen. Lord Freyberg and (from Dec. 2) Lieut. Gen. Sir 
| Willoughby Norrie; prime minister, Sidney George Holland. 
History.—The centenary of constitutional government in 
New Zealand was celebrated on June 30, 1952, the anniversary 
i of the New Zealand Constitution act. The governor-general, 
| Lord Freyberg, relinquished his office in August after a dis- 
tinguished term of service. Lieut. Gen. Sir Willoughby Norrie, 
governor of South Australia, was appointed to succeed him. 
! An economic survey issued by the government in Aug. 1952 
maintained that the New Zealand economy was in first-class 
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DR. GRAYSON KIRK (right), acting president of Columbia university, New 
York city, conferring an honorary doctor of laws degree on Queen Juliana of 
the Netherlands during her visit to the U.S. in April 1952 


order, with record production, no unemployment, greater vari- 
ety and quantity of goods available, more industrial harmony 
and a balanced budget. On a population basis the country had 
the largest overseas trade in the world—£178 a head. 

Early in the year Sidney Holland, the prime minister, at- 
tended a conference of commonwealth finance ministers in Lon- 
don. In March decisions taken in New Zealand following that 
conference resulted in the suspension of all trading licences for 
dollar countries, licences being introduced for the importing of 
motor vehicles and general measures being taken to increase 
production. New exchange regulations to safeguard overseas re- 
serves followed the fall in price of wool, hides and skins. Pro- 
duction remained at a high level. For the season ended July 31, 
1952, more than 240,000 tons of butter and cheese were ex- 
ported to Great Britain (40% of all the butter consumed there) 
and 340,000 tons of meat (more than 40% of the meat imported 
by Great Britain). Although wool prices had fallen consid- 
erably compared with the previous year, the annual clip was 
worth more than £70,000,000. Aerial top dressing of hill pastures 
continued to be expanded and 93,000 tons of fertilizer were 
dropped from the air on more than 1,000,000 ac. A trial ship- 
ment of quick-freeze beef to Great Britain was highly success- 
ful and gave encouragement to beef producers. 

External trade in the previous trading year (1951) showed a 
healthy increase: The value of exports was £248,131,000 com- 
pared with £183,753,000 in 1950. Imports in 1951 were £206,- 
463,000 (£157,896,000 in 1950). The reserves in the dairy and 
meat stabilization accounts slightly increased to £25,500,000 for 
dairy produce and to £38,750,000 for meat while the gross 
national produce figure rose in 1950-51 to £681,000,000. A pro- 
visional figure for 1951-52 showed an increase to £709,000,000. 
Average wage per head in those industries coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Arbitration court rose from £9 155. in April 
1951 to £10 7s. 10d. in April 1952. 

The Murupara project for the development of the paper pulp 
industry was further advanced as a joint state and commercial 
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project. A board of directors was set up, consisting of three 
government nominees and three from private industry. Further 
steps were taken in another important project, the Auckland 
harbour bridge, involving an expenditure of slightly more than 
£4,000,000. A railway commission set up earlier recommended 
that the nationally owned railways should be run by a corpora- 
tion in the same way as the air lines. 

An important land measure was a notable feature of parlia- 
mentary legislation. The Land Settlement bill reimposed the 
principle of compulsory acquisition of land for closer settlement, 
required a purchaser of developed land to reside on the farm 
for at least three years, and prevented undue aggregation. New 
Zealand reached 2,000,000 in population during 1952. Assisted 
migration continued from Great Britain and the Netherlands. 
A reduction in the quota of assisted immigrants was announced 
although the basis of selection remained the same; 7.e., with 
the emphasis upon skilled tradesmen and other operatives. In 
1953 only 5,000 British and 1,500 Dutch migrants were to 
arrive. New Zealand showed its interest in the Colombo plan 
by direct grants for Asian projects and by providing experts. 

In international affairs, New Zealand continued to support 
the principles of the United Nations in Korea. Replacements by 
drafts were made to the New Zealand contingent of the Com- 
monwealth division. An air force squadron was sent to the mid- 
dle east. The defense of the country was gradually strengthened, 
particularly by the implementation of the ANZUS (Australia, 
New Zealand and United States) pact. A meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the three powers concerned was held at Honolulu, 
T.H., in August. 

In the field of sports a New Zealand All Black Rugby team 
drew with Australia, each country winning one test; and in the 
Olympic games, by the success of Yvette Williams in the wom- 
en’s long jump, New Zealand won its first gold medal since J. E. 
Lovelock’s win in the 1,500-m. run at the Berlin games in 1936; 
two bronze medals were also won. CAGe es Ci) 

Education.—Schools (Dec. 1950): primary 1,908, pupils 254,081, teach- 
ers 6,948; Maori village schools 159, pupils 13,426, teachers 540; Maori 
missions schools 10, pupils 826; secondary 47, pupils 22,824, teachers 
1,102; private secondary 83, pupils 10,154, teachers 545; Maori sec- 
ondary 11, pupils 817, teachers 28; district high schools 110, pupils 
6,992; technical 29, pupils 13,859, teachers 786; teachers’ training col- 


leges 5, students 2,302; agricultural colleges 2, students 579. University 
of New Zealand (four colleges) students 10,936. 


Finance and Banking.—Budget (consolidated fund and social security 
fund, excluding war expenses account): (1951-52 actual) revenue 
£N.Z.180,700,000, expenditures £N.Z.168,100,000; (1952-53 est.) rev- 
enue £N.Z.170,000,000, expenditure £N.Z.167,300,000. Gross national 
debt (March 1952): £N.Z.679,900,000. Currency circulation (Sept. 
1952): £N.Z.59,331,000. Bank deposits (May 1952): £N.Z.194,000,000. 
Gold and foreign exchange (July 1952): U.S. $255,000,000. Monetary 
unit: New Zealand pound, with an exchange rate of £N.Z.1.00375 to the 
pound sterling and £N.Z.0.362 to the U.S. dollar. 


Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports £N.Z.206,500,000, exports £N.Z.248,- 
100,000. Main sources of imports (1951): U.K. 54%; Australia 10%; 
U.S. 9%; Canada 3%. Main destinations of exports (1951): U.K. 
58%; U.S. 12%; France 7%. Main imports (1951): machinery, metals 
and manufactures 54%; textiles and clothing 48%; vehicles 20%. Main 
exports (1951): wool 52%; dairy produce 26%; meat 13%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1949): 76,859 mi., of which 
arterial roads were 12,470 mi. Licensed motor vehicles (Dec. 1951): 
cars 272,733, commercial 95,154. Railways (March 1951): 3,531 mi.; 
traffic (March 1952): passenger journeys, including railways motor 
services 45,957,000; freight carried 9,829,000 tons; freight, ton-miles 
1,069,200,000. Shipping: merchant vessels, 100 gross tons and more 
(July 1951) 164; total tonnage 232,427. Air transport, domestic (March 
1950): passenger-miles 59,745,000; cargo, net ton-miles 1,833,300. Tele- 
phones (1951): subscribers 271,935. Radio receiving licences (March 
1951): 465,609. 

Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): wheat 110,000; barley 
43,000; oats 38,000; maize (1950) 6,000; potatoes 86,000; linseed 
(1950) 8,000; tobacco (1950) 2,500. Livestock (1951): cattle 5,060,- 
ooo, of which dairy cows 1,898,000; sheep 34,786,000; pigs 564,000; 
horses 183,000. Livestock products (metric tons, 1951): meat 530,000, of 
which beef and veal 177,200, pork 11,400, mutton and lamb 292,400; 
wool, clean basis (1951) 119,000; factory butter (1951) 184,800, 
factory cheese 116,300. Fisheries: total catch (1950) 32,385 metric tons. 

Industry.—Industrial establishments (April 1951): 37,420; persons 
employed 491,204. Fuel and power (1951): coal 688,000 metric tons; 
lignite 1,778,000 metric tons; manufactured gas 138,000,000 cu.m.; 
electricity, c. 87% of total generation 2,892,000,000 kw.hr. Industrial 
products (metric tons, 1951): cement 202,800; superphosphates 131,960. 


2 A Central American republic, Nicaragua is situ 
Nicaragua. ated between Honduras on the north and Cost 
Rica on the south. Area: 57,145 sq.mi., of which 3,475 sq.mi. 
are water. Pop. (1950 census of the Americas) 1,053,189, of 
whom 688,373 were rural residents; (1951 est.) 1,088,000. } 
Capital: Managua (1948 pop. est.: 146,819). Other urban cen- 
tres are Chinandega (26,112), Granada (39,643), Jinotega (41,- 
065), Leén (53,277), Masaya (38,761) and Matagalpa (53,118). 
Language: Spanish; religion: predominantly Roman Catholic. 
President in 1952: Gen. Anastasio Somoza. 

History.—Politically, 1952 appeared to be a relatively un- 
eventful year for Nicaraguans. Administrative reforms following 
the adoption of the constitution of 1950 continued to occupy 
the attention of government officials. As President Somoza’s 
position moved toward further consolidation, his political op- 
position became less articulate. Diplomatic relations with the 
other Central American states—including Guatemala, with 
which Nicaraguan relations had been strained since 1948— 
appeared to improve during the year. (Gal BS) 


Education.—During the school year 1951—52 there were 1,035 national 
primary schools with 65,305 pupils matriculated and 2,129 teachers, 91 
private schools with 10,663 pupils and 431 teachers, 63 municipal schools 
with 2,738 pupils and 77 teachers, 13 national institutes with 1,575 
students, 3 normal schools with 462 students, 32 commercial schools with 
3,944 students and 24 private secondary schools with 2,077 students. The 
National university (Leén) had 620 students in 7 faculties, including 
one at Managua. In the fiscal year 1950-51 education received 10.7% 
of net government expenditures. In 1951 there were 50 motion-picture 
theatres with seating capacity of 48,000. 


Finance.—The monetary unit is the coérdoba, valued on Sept. 30, 1952, 
at $0.2000 U.S. currency, official rate; $0.1429, basic rate; and $0.1370, 
curb rate. The national budget for the fiscal year 1952-53 provided for 
expenditure of 132,935,546 cordobas. In 1950—-51 expenditure totalled 
116,103,000 cérdobas and revenue, 121,719,000 cordobas. The public debt 
in June 1952 was 45,681,000 cordobas, of which 13,241,000 cérdobas 
was external. Currency in circulation (Sept. 30, 1952) was 78,400,000 
cordobas; demand deposits 81,400,000 cordobas; gold reserves $2,760,- 
ooo; foreign exchange reserves $14,290,000. The retail food price index 
(Managua) stood at 140 in May 1952 (1948=100). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1951 amounted to $36,750,000 
(excluding gold exports valued at $8,770,000); imports were $29,960,000. 
Leading exports besides gold were coffee (51%), cotton (15%), sesame 
(7%) and cattle (3%). Leading customers were the U.S. (60%), the 
United Kingdom (19%) and Japan (6%); leading suppliers, the U-S. 
(72%), Germany (5%) and the Netherlands Antilles (5%). Important 
imports were textiles, iron and steel and manufactures, cotton manufac- 
tures and machinery. 

In 1951 there were 268 mi. of railway and (1949) 417 mi. of surfaced 
highways. As of Jan. 1, 1949, registered motor vehicles included 1,443 
automobiles, 672 trucks and 151 buses. 


Agriculture—Production of coffee, the chief crop, in the 1951-52 
season totalled 357,000 bags of 132 lb. each, of which 295,020 bags were 
exported, 273,370 bags to the U.S. In 1950, 7,466 metric tons of sesame, 
3,307 tons of cotton and 661,645 banana stems were exported. In 1951 
there were 1,103,000 cattle. 


Mineral Production.—Mineral exports in 1951 included 250,534 troy 
ounces of gold and 209,898 oz. of silver. (J. W. Mw.) 


Nickel Table I shows the output of nickel in the major 
* producing countries, as reported by the U.S. bureau 
of mines. 

Table |.— World Production of Nickel 


(In short tons) 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Gonadamcmeicme cn. 118,627 131,740 128,690 123,659 137,268 
Gobarw.® 5 er tet a en te 2,220 — _— — _ 
FinlGndiiets, ceases 2 — _— — — 
Japonce Seca we os —_ _- _— —_ _— 
New Caledonia . .. 3,687 5,381 3,716 6,945 10,000? 
Inrelavache oO A a A iS —_ —_ —_ _ — 
South Africa, 3 =. 3. "s 583 505 625 929 _ 
UiS:S:Ra (este arcirciren irs 27,5002 27,5002 27,5002 27,5002 _— 
United States . 2... 646 883 790 913 756 
TOG. te “ees 154,300 166,400 160,900 159,800 


Table Il.—Nickel Supply in the United States 


(In short tons) 


1947 1948 1949 1950 195) 
Broduction| semis) tei emn 646 883 790 913 756 
Secondary recovery . 9,541 8,850 5,680 8,795 
Imports##5) 2 Molreiecnts 88,408 106,939 97,144 97,959 102,325 
Nickel content. . . . 80,718 91,400 91,471 91,553 93,116 
Exportstaraiel tourer ite 12,037 8,184 4,470 3,645 4,622 
Consumption .... 80,757 93,558 68,326 98,904 86,416 


*Includes gross weight (not nickel content) of ore, matte, oxide and alloys, 


: 
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al) United States.—The salient statistics of nickel in domestic 
esndustry are shown in Table II. 

&) Cuba.—The Nicaro nickel plant, built during World War II, 
J fnad been reconditioned after several years of idleness and was in 
eioperation at full capacity in 1952, with an output of nickel oxide 
vo-eported to be greater than during the war years. 

s— Canada.—Nickel production was 70,826 tons in the first 
Saalf of 1952, compared with 67,391 tons in the same period of 
TIQSI. (G. A. Ro.) 


apNiger: see FRENCH UNION; FRENCH WEsT AFRICA. 
seNigeria: see BritisH West ArFrica. 


wNixon, Richard Milhous [220 sas bon on Jone 
’ dent, was born on Jan. 9g at 
dyYorba Linda, Calif., near Los Angeles. He was awarded his 
ui bachelor’s degree from Whittier (Calif.) college in 1934 and his 
) \law degree from Duke university, Durham, N.C., in 1937; he 
then practised law for five years at Whittier. After a few 
‘amonths in Washington, D.C., as attorney for the Office for 
Se ncreency Management aon —Aug. 1942), Nixon accepted a 
‘commission in the U.S. navy as lieutenant, junior grade. He saw 
iy/service in the South Pacific and by the time of his discharge in 
01946 had been promoted to lieutenant commander. In Nov. 1946 
v he was elected to the U.S. house of representatives as a Re- 
‘dpublican from the 12th California district and was re-elected in 
241948 for a second term. In the house he was appointed to the 
un-American activities committee and figured prominently in 
' =the investigations that led to the Alger Hiss trial. In Nov. 1950 
he was elected U.S. senator from California, taking office Dec. 
4, 1950, when the incumbent, Sheridan Downey, resigned a 
| month before expiration of his term. 

At the 1952 Republican convention in Chicago, Nixon was 
nominated vice-president on July 11 and immediately began a 
= campaign as the running mate of Dwight D. Eisen- 
whower. His candidacy seemed jeopardized in September when 
4 the U.S. press published reports that a fund of $18,235 had been 
4 raised by friends in California to help defray Nixon’s political 
© expenses as a senator. In a national telecast on Sept. 23, how- 
5) ever, Nixon disclosed his personal finances in detail and declared 
, that he had not profited at all as an individual from the fund. 
2) Eisenhower promptly declared his faith in Nixon, as did the 
© Republican national committee, and Nixon remained on the 
6 ticket. Their decisive victory on Nov. 4 showed that the inci- 
« dent had done them no harm with the electorate. 


— -/ 


il NLRB: see NATIONAL Lasor RELATIONS BOARD. 


" The Nobel prizes for literature, physics, 
Nobel Prizes. chemistry, medicine and peace, first awarded 
} in rgor, were established by the Swedish industrialist, Alfred 
‘ Bernhard Nobel (1833-1896). Each award consists of a gold 
+ medal and a sum of money which varies with the income from 
) the $9,000,000 fund set up by Nobel’s will. In 1952 the sum was 
reported to be about $33,037. On Oct. 23, 1952, it was an- 
/ 
| 
| 
| 


» nounced from Stockholm that Selman A. Waksman, director of 
the Institute of Microbiology at Rutgers university, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., had been awarded the medicine prize for his work 
in the discovery of streptomycin (he was a co-discoverer of the 
drug made known in 1943) and its effects against tuberculosis. 
On Nov. 6 the winners in three other categories were announced. 
Francois Mauriac, of France, a novelist, poet, playwright, 
essayist, biographer and newspaper contributor, received the 
literature prize. Felix Bloch, of Stanford university, Stanford, 
Calif., and Edward Mills Purcell, of Harvard university, Cam- 
Pridke. Mass., shared the physics prize for their development of 
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a new method to measure magnetic fields in atomic nuclei. They 
developed the prize-winning method independently. The chem- 
istry prize was divided between Archer Martin, a biochemist at 
the National Institute for Medical Research in London, and 
Richard Synge, a biochemist at Rowett Research institute, 
Aberdeen, Scot., for the development of paper partition chro- 
matography—an ingenious method of separating compounds, 
which is a modernization of a chemical technique said to have 
been known to the ancient Egyptians. No peace prize was 
awarded in 1952. 

The formal presentation of the 1952 prizes was made by 
King Gustav VI Adolf of Sweden at the traditional Nobel cere- 
monies in Stockholm on Dec. tro. (A. J. Rr.) 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization. sonic ‘Treaty 

* lantic Treaty 
organization (NATO), established by the United States, Canada 
and ten west European nations in Washington, D.C., in April 
1949, continued to experience difficulties in 1952. One of the 
fundamental issues raised in 1951 that remained unsolved was 
how far the member states could go in devoting their financial 
and economic resources to the strengthening of their defenses 
without endangering their national economies and standards of 
living. It was widely felt that it was necessary to go beyond the 
purely military concepts, dominant at the beginning of NATO, 
to the broader field of a confederation of free western nations, 
in order to create a functioning, coherent organization. At the 
end of the visit of the British prime minister, Winston Churchill, 
to Pres. Harry S. Truman on Jan. 9, 1952, a communiqué was 
given out in Washington which stressed the point that “we are 
resolved to build an Atlantic community, not only for imme- 
diate defense, but for enduring progress.” The two statesmen 
pledged themselves also on behalf of their nations to support 
the nascent “European defense community as an element in a 
constantly developing Atlantic community,” and thus to inte- 
grate western European unity with the British Commonwealth 
and the United States in a united front of the democracies. 

A similar point of view was strongly expressed by Premier 
Willem Drees of the Netherlands in New York city on Jan. 16, 
1952: “The interdependence of the nations on both sides of the 
ocean has assumed such concrete form during the cold'war that 
it could not be undone any more, even if this cold war were 
suddenly to turn into a real peace.” The Dutch would partici- 
pate in the European Defense Community, but Drees stressed 
that these efforts were “only acceptable to us provided they 
constitute a component and inseparable part of the North Atlan- 
tic solidarity.” Six days later, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
NATO’s supreme headquarters in France declared that “Amer- 
ica, in common with the other countries in this coalition, must 
recognize that her own self interest is served by making NATO 
succeed. This identical consideration applies to every other 
nation.” To create a closer tie between NATO and the United 
States, President Truman in Jan. 1952 appointed William H. 
Draper, Jr., as ambassador and special representative in Europe. 
After his first six months in this office, Draper presented on 
Aug. 22 a report emphasizing the need for closer economic ties. 
At the end of January a further step in the common security 
arrangement was taken when Adm. Lynde D. McCormick, com- 
mander of the United States Atlantic fleet, was named supreme 
NATO commander of the Atlantic, with British Vice-Adm. Sir 
William Andrewes as deputy commander and an international 
command staff with headquarters in Norfolk, Va. 

These moves preceded the general reorganization of NATO, 
decided upon at the Lisbon conference in Feb. 1952. This 
conference approved the admission of Turkey and Greece as full 
members and the creation of the European Defense Community 


———————— 
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(E.D.C.), designed to make possible Germany’s participation in 
the western defense effort. The various nations agreed also to 
provide by the end of 1952 approximately 50 combat-ready 
ground divisions and about 4,000 combat aeroplanes, but later 
developments indicated that these goals would not be met in 
full by the end of the year. At Lisbon it was also proposed to 
create a flag for NATO, featuring a shield, symbolizing defense, 
against the background of blue waves, symbolizing the Atlantic 
ocean, and a sword and an olive branch to proclaim the goal of 
peace through strength. This proposal was later taken up by 
Lord Ismay, the new secretary-general of NATO. 

Two more important steps toward advanced degrees of co- 
operation were taken. In one, all the nations, including the 
United States, agreed to submit their military budgets to an 
annual review by the NATO in order to agree on priorities for 
defense expenditure; the second concerned the structure of 
NATO. The office of secretary-general of NATO was created, 
and a new permanent council was formed, with headquarters in 
Paris. Gen. Hastings Lionel Ismay, Lord Ismay, was appointed 
the first NATO secretary-general. Under him and his deputy 
secretary-general, H. van Vredenburch, were three major divi- 
sions headed by René Sergent of France, assistant secretary- 
general for economic affairs; David Luke Hopkins of the 
United States, assistant secretary-general for defense produc- 
tion; and Sergio Fenoaltea of Italy, assistant secretary-general 
for political affairs. 

On April 28, 1952, the North Atlantic council appointed Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway to succeed Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower as 
supreme Allied commander in Europe on June 1, 1952. General 
Ridgway was nominated by President Truman, after the North 
Atlantic council had unanimously agreed to request the presi- 
dent to name a United States officer for consideration by the 
council. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther continued as chief of staff to 
the supreme Allied commander in Europe. On April 2 General 
Eisenhower celebrated the first anniversary of the day on which 
he had assumed operational control of the NATO forces, with 
a statement in which he said: “If the free nations are to re- 
main secure, our peoples must march together, agreed on com- 
mon goals, and win that cooperative unity possible only in a 
free society. . It seems almost as if the nations of the 
West have been, for decades, blindly enacting parts in a drama 
that could have been written by Lenin. . . . This pattern of 
events, which points so surely to ultimate disaster, can be 
changed if only the peoples of the West have the wisdom to 
make a complete break with many things of the past and show 
a willingness to do something new and chailenging. NATO 
itself is a significant step to meet both the present danger of 
aggression and the tragic struggles and dissensions that have 
divided our peoples in the past.” 

Undoubtedly, the NATO nations had made much progress 
in military and economic fields in the three years since NATO 
started. In 1949 the European countries which later became 
members of NATO lacked practically everything needed for a 
modern army. In many of them the will to fight seemed not to 
exist. By 1952 all that had changed. The budgets allocated to 
defense had doubled. The member nations of NATO in Europe 
spent the following amounts in 1949-50 and in 1951-52 (in 
terms of U.S. dollars): 


1949-50 1951-52 

Belgium-Luxembourg. . . . 2... 2. ww « $ 167,000,000 $ 435,000,000 
Derimadrkarepes tie paietest port sy oko! .on ter re ears 45,000,000 97,000,000 
nance: te eee hs: feel ark yao) er veh Yon er ca 1,594,000,000 3,460,000,000 
UC CCInA 0, sReOw OC 0 eOety Po gli GeO, G20 115,000,000 188,000,000 
eles enc tn CONC ONC pl Rac hoe OF OL 475,000,000 811,000,000 
Netheriands:is) girs oboe ici eked ce xe oan 210,000,000 395,000,000 
INGEWcdVusuram rrerneiecits tte: siicy ssa s eatet ts 49,000,000 115,000,000 
Fottugalamenstamten sme os tte oe ncn red ep tie 47,000,000 58,000,000 
TRIG CRY Ge Ganal SN occa ape OS uo entetiein ed 175,000,000 253,000,000 
Wiiteelii<ineckian om om 6 4 0 0. 6 ont 2,105,000,000 3,660,000,000 

UVC pe thct Mtr sie oe eR Core ened Mei, $4,982,000,000 $9,472,000,000 
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NORTH ATLANTIC COUNCIL meeting in Lisbon, Port., early in 1952. It was 
the council’s ninth session, with Greece and Turkey represented as full mem- 
bers for the first time 


In spite of this progress, the course of 1952 revealed con- 


tinued fundamental weaknesses in the NATO structure, prin- | 


cipally because of the growing practice of the individual nations 
to make unco-ordinated unilateral decisions and to deal with 


problems through direct negotiations between governments, by- | 


passing the permanent NATO machinery, which was supposed to 
co-ordinate the individual efforts into a joint effort. 


Many resolutions on economic collaboration, the liberaliza- | 
tion of trade and the easing of manpower movements among |) 


member nations produced little or no effective action by the 
governments. U.S. Sen. Guy M. Gillette, speaking on April 30 
in Ottawa, Ont., suggested as a remedy the creation of a North 


Atlantic consultative assembly in which representatives elected | 


by the Atlantic peoples could meet to discuss and to make rec- 
ommendations on problems of the North Atlantic region. “What- 
ever else an assembly like this might accomplish,” Senator 
Gillette said, “it would fill a glaring gap and introduce a basic 
new element now lacking in the Atlantic community, a body 
representing its peoples and a channel for direct communication 
and cooperation between them.’”’ Gen. J. Lawton Collins, U.S. 
army chief of staff, said on Oct. 8 on his return from Europe 
that he favoured giving more information about atomic weapons 
to other NATO nations. Unless NATO planners could have at 
least a general sense of the role of atomic weapons, their plans 
for defense of western Europe would be delayed, and in a full 
emergency Allied ignorance on atomic weapons might endanger 
the over-all defense plan and the security of U.S. troops in 
Europe. These views were supported by Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
and Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther. One minor step in the field of 
practical political co-operation was taken on Sept. 4, when the 
U.S., Britain and France invited all members of NATO to com- 
ment on the U.S.S.R. note of Aug. 23 to the above-named three 
powers regarding the future of Germany. This unprecedented 
step was taken at the request of the smaller states, for NATO 
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| 
as a whole was involved in all relations with the Soviet Union 
_ ind would have to bear the consequences of any important 
@iecision. Therefore widest possible consultation on all vital 
cit bjects was sought and promised. 

Ah While political and economic co-operation made only very 
o ttle progress, if any, in 1952, the purely military aspects of 
NATO fared better. Allied land forces, southeastern Europe, 
distablished its headquarters in Izmir, Turk., under U.S. Maj. 
zen. Willard Wyman with a joint staff of Greek and Turkish 
Sofficers. A forward echelon, situated in Salonika, Gr., was also 
déstablished under the Allied air forces, southern Europe, head- 
jjuarters in Florence, It. In September the biggest Allied naval 
Spxercise was held in the North sea and in the Danish and Nor- 
sivegian coastal waters, under the direction of British Adm. Sir 
Bene Brind, who was the NATO commander in chief in 
fhorthern Europe with headquarters in Oslo. Ten nations, the 
JS. Great Britain, Canada, New Zealand, Norway, Denmark, 
‘ he Netherlands, Belgium, France and Portugal, participated. 
t he fleet comprised one U.S. and one British battleship, six U.S. 
farriers, four British carriers and one Canadian carrier. 


tonclusion of the pact establishing the European Defense Com- 
in unity (E.D.C.), consisting of France, Germany, Italy, Bel- 
Tium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg. This defense agree- 
mi ent, however, had not been ratified by the end of 1952, and 


sihere seemed serious opposition to it in both Germany and 


1 rance. Two outside factors contributed to the weakening of 


he ties and to the lessening of co-operative enthusiasm, at least 


Joy U.S.S.R. Premier Joseph Stalin at the beginning of October, 
%>efore the opening of the 19th Communist Party congress, that 


ecalistic” world and the U.S.S.R. He put his hope for Communist 
divictory in the disintegration of the Atlantic union. He pro- 
jclaimed that, according to Communist doctrine, a war among the 


q/‘capitalistic” nations was inevitable and he expressed his con- 


fand dividing the Atlantic alliance by political and economic 
eans. To counter this threat, Field Marshal Viscount Mont- 
ee ncty. deputy chief of the NATO military forces, suggested 
jithat there should be a supreme NATO commander for the “cold 
ywar.” He declared that an over-all NATO plan and effective 
machinery were lacking. In this connection the Mutual Security 
Sagency in Washington prepared at the end of Oct. 1952 a plan 
dito end continued dollar grants for economic aid by creating an 
‘Atlantic reserve system for currency stabilization and an Atlan- 
‘tic economic board to co-ordinate trade and other policies affect- 


/ 


ting currency relationships. Under this economic board, an At- 


“lantic commodity board would seek to stabilize production and 


‘prices of essential raw materials through long-term agreements 
Jiwith producer countries and thereby remove the need for re- 
Bstrictive cartel arrangements. Though these proposals were in 
ltonly the first stage of discussion at the close of the year, they 
pointed toward a much closer economic integration of the NATO 
iinations by creating an organizational arrangement for continu- 
y} ous review and appraisal of national policies bearing on the 
‘security of the pooled reserve. The Consultative assembly of 
the Council of Europe, meeting in Strasbourg, Fr., demanded 
on Sept. 27 that equality in sharing the economic burden of 
defense by the European NATO partners must be matched by 


equal consideration in the strategic plans for defense. Thus, in 


t 
/ 
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various ways, the need for a closer integration of the NATO 
members was felt and expressed at the end of 1952. (See also 
ARMIES OF THE WorLD; EUROPEAN Union; Mippie East; 
Mutua Security PRoGRAM.) 


BrsLrocrapuy.—Freedom and Union (monthly, Washington, D.C.); 
European and Atlantic Digest (quarterly, London); NATO, Its Develop- 
ment and Significance, Department of State Publication 4630 (1952); 
Atlantic Alliance, NATO’s Role in the Free World, report by Royal 
Institute of International Affairs (London, r952); Wilhelm Cornides and 
Hermann Volle, “Atlantikpakt und europaische Verteidigungsgemein- 
schaft,” Europa-Archiv (Jan. 5 and March 5, 1952). (H. Ko.) 


North Borneo: see BritisH BoRNEO. 


North Carolina A south Atlantic coast state, popularly 

» known as the “Old North state” or the 
“Tar Heel state,” North Carolina is one of the original 13 states 
of the union. Area: 52,712 sq.mi. (49,097 sq.mi. land, 3,615 
sq.mi. water). Pop. (1950): 4,061,929 (tenth in United States) 
of which 1,368,101 (33.7%) were urban, 2,693,828 (66.3%) 
rural and 1,096,720 (27%) nonwhite. Capital: Raleigh, with 
pop. (1950) 65,679; other cities: Charlotte (134,042); Winston- 
Salem (87,811) ; Greensboro (74,389) ; Durham (71,311) ; Ashe- 
ville (53,000). 

History.—In the Democratic primary held in May 1932, 
William B. Umstead, former member of the United States sen- 
ate and house of representatives, in a close election race defeated 
Hubert E. Olive, superior court judge, for the Democratic nom- 
ination for governor. In other contests, Luther Hodges, indus- 
trialist, won the Democratic nomination for lieutenant governor 
and Hunt Parker, superior court judge, was nominated for the 
supreme court. The only major political upset occurred in the 
second congressional district when L. H. Fountain defeated the 
veteran representative John H. Kerr. (Democratic nomination 
in North Carolina is virtually tantamount to election.) 

As Gov. W. Kerr Scott’s four-year term neared its end, his 
“Go Forward” program of rural road construction, rural elec- 
trification and telephone service, public education, and public 
health and welfare approached its goals. By June 30, with funds 
from the $200,000,000 state bond issue approved in 1949, 11,448 
mi. of secondary roads had been paved (95% of the 12,000-mi. 
goal) and 15,571 mi. had been stabilized for all-weather travel 
(44.5% of the 35,c0o0-mi. goal). An extensive school building 
expansion program, aided by $50,000,000 of state funds, neared 
completion in 1952. 

North Carolina’s five-year medical, hospital and health pro- 
gram, begun in 1947, moved toward completion in 1952. The 
school of dentistry opened in r951 and the four-year medical 
school and teaching hospital at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, were opened in September. Of 127 hospital 
projects, 70 had been completed prior to June 30, 1952, 31 were 
under construction and 28 were in the planning stage. 

The completion of extensive dock and storage facilities at 
Morehead and Wilmington, financed by a state bond issue of 
$7,500,000, realized an age-old dream of the state for deep- 
water seaports. 

The principal state officers in 1952 were W. Kerr Scott, 
governor; H. P. Taylor, lieutenant governor; Thad Eure, secre- 
tary of state; Henry L. Bridges, auditor; Brandon P. Hodges, 
treasurer; Charles Carroll, superintendent of public instruction; 
Harry McMullan, attorney general; William A. Devin, chief 


justice. 


Education.—In 1950-51 there were 2,697 public elementary schools with 
21,986 teachers, principals and supervisors and 719,855 enrolled pupils; 
and 957 high schools with 8,122 teachers, principals and supervisors and 
189,922 enrolled pupils. These schools were operated at a cost of approxi- 
mately $123,000,000, including $11,000,000 of federal funds. The average 
daily attendance in the public schools was 816,036; the number of in- 
habitants of school age (6-20, inclusive) was 1,118,283. The average 
salary for elementary school teachers was about $2,890 and for high 
school teachers $2,870. 
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Table |.—Principal Crops of North Carolina 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Mobaccoylba irre is) = 942,950,000 998,990,000 736,834,000 
Cotton, 500-ib. bales 500,000 542,000 523,000 
Corny: Dumas treeless 55,075,000 67,611,000 59,560,000 
Allhayitorisnoats ite telte 1,182,000 1,225,000 1,266,000 
Peanuts, for nuts, Ib... 248,750,000 315,210,000 299,494,000 
Wiheot bus. s16) 3 7,917,000 8,763,000 6,693,000 
Sweet potatoes, bu.. . 4,410,000 3,760,000 6,850,000 
Irishipotatoes, bunt « is) > pe uw es) is 5,880,000 6,909,000 9,572,000 
Oats bussicms) stencil te 14,070,000 14,271,000 9,495,000 
Soybeans, for beans, bu. . 4,848,000 4,950,000 3,142,000 
Peaches, total crop, bu. ; 1,648,000 1,806,000 1,867,000 
Apples, commercial crop, bu. . 2,053,000 1,269,000 1,090,000 
Pecans, total crop, Ib. . . « 2,470,000 2,435,000 2,414,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Table Il.—Value of Products Manufactured by Leading 
Industries in North Carolina 


1951 1950 


Lextilesiemciee, Cirstn sie Memey oo oace $2,688,000,000 $2,282,000,000 
Mobaccomeramsnc clren cma ve) Lsuroare 1,284,000,000 1,023,000,000 
Reha boo 8 Sof o a od oO 47 8,000,000 365,000,000 
Chemicals: <p ices ay el ck et! so. 343,000,000 248,000,000 
Lbmben scueurs Lidease (oye hyaine! amavare 305,000,000 254,000,000 
Papensercanchceemce cet et a colts) ts 244,000,000 182,000,000 
Wii chic O.ONO ID Dec Ola 239,000,000 210,000,000 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
In June 1952, public grants amounting to $1,265,480 were made to 51,412 
persons for old-age assistance; $827,030 to 17,156 families for aid to 
dependent children; $144,924 to 5,200 persons for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled; $153,358 to 4,436 blind persons; and $43,870 to 
2,101 cases for general relief. For hospitalization of assistance recipients 
and other indigent persons the total amount expended for June was $153,- 
951. During the year ended June 30, 1952, the total amount of public 
relief funds distributed was $27,930,667, and unemployment benefits 
amounted to $23,188,582.00. 

In 1952, the state maintained 12 charitable institutions with 12,392 
inmates on June 30; 5 correctional institutions with 769 inmates; and 
the state prison system with 8,925 prisoners. 


Communications.—In 1952 the state highway and public works commis- 
sion maintained 11,741 mi. of state highways, of which 11,397 mi. were 
hard-surfaced; and 54,806 mi. of county roads, of which 15,465 mi. were 
hard-surfaced. There were 4,521 mi. of railroads, 870 mi. of city bus 
routes and 11,912 mi. of passenger bus routes in 1952. There were 119 
airports. There were 630,265 telephones in use in the state on June 30, 
1952. 


Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1952, there were 71 national banks 
and branches with assets of $551,071,000, and 4oo state banks and 
branches with deposits of $1,420,548,852 and assets of $1,566,891,032. 
On Jan. 1, 1952, there were 146 building and loan associations operating 
under state charters with 202,251 members and total assets of $239.332,- 
494.16 and 31 federal savings and loan associations with total assets of 
$138,220,622.61. In 1951-52 state receipts were $644,622,173.94; dis- 
bursements $724,251,638.68. On June 30, 1952, the state gross bonded 
debt was $273,443,500, less bonds invested in sinking funds, $65,496,- 
159.05. The assessed value of property was $4,704,295,148 on June 30, 
1952. In the state general fund there was a cash surplus of approxi- 
mately $38,621,568 at the end of the 1952 fiscal year. 


Agriculture-—The cash income of North Carolina farmers in 1951 was 
$751,838,000 from crops; $195,458,000 from livestock. and livestock 
products; and $8,032,000 from government payments. The value of the 
lands and buildings on the 288,508 farms in March 1952 was $2,355,- 
000,000. 


Manufacturing.—North Carolina is the nation’s largest producer of 
textile, tobacco and wooden furniture products, and in recent years 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of North Carolina 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Glaystpiee® ciici sits velie 1,437,000 $ 1,767,000 1,181,000 $ 1,336,000 
Feldspar . 2. 2 6 «6 204,000 1,107,000 180,000 974,000 
Ny, SHED. 6 6 0 om 48,000 1,281,000 25,000 640,000 
Sheeti(ibs) sewers een te; ce 484,000 102,000 470,000 121,000 
Sand and gravel . .. 8,352,000 5,465,000 5,093,000 3,553,000 
Seiten oo lo ¢ oo oo 7,712,000 11,895,000 6,225,000 10,078,000 
WEIR. oo Bi oe ais 6 117,000 1,855,000 86,000 1,345,000 
Titanium concentrates .. 27,000 si 32,000 * 
Tungsten concentrates 
(60S59WOs) sera 1,240,000 * 1,000 * 
Other minerals . . .. aioe 2,871,000 de 1,708,000 
(eivalo 2 6.6 B56 $ 26,343,000 $19,755,000 


*Value included with other minerals. 


chemical and paper manufacturing had experienced notable growth. In 
1951 manufacturing establishments numbering 8,272 employed 425,000 
wage earners at wages of about $1,000,000,000. Estimated industrial 
production in 1951 was $6,18r,000,000, and electric power generating 
capacity was 1,574,360 kw., an increase of 31% in four years. 
CiomiGas.) 
Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in North Carolina in 1949 and 1950, listing all 


able. North Carolina ranks 1st among the states in the production 0 
feldspar and mica, and 2nd in talc and tungsten, and stands 36th in th 


items with value exceeding $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet a 
value of mineral output, with 0.22% of the U.S. total. | 
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A west north central state of the United] 
North Dakota. States, North Dakota was admitted to the 
union Nov. 2, 1889; popular name, ‘“‘Flickertail state.” Area: 
70,665 sq.mi., including 608 sq.mi. of water. Pop. (1950 cen- 
sus): 619,636. Urban population (places of 2,500 or more), 
26.6%. Capital, with 1950 pop., Bismarck (18,640); chief 
cities: Fargo (38,256); Grand Forks (26,836); Minot (22,032), 

History.—State officers in 1952 were: governor, C. Norman 
Brunsdale; lieutenant governor, Ray Schnell; secretary of state, 
Thomas Hall; auditor, Berta Baker; treasurer, Albert Jacob-| 
son; attorney general, E. T. Christianson; commissioner of in- 
surance, A. J. Jensen; commissioner of agriculture and labour, 
Math Dahl; superintendent of public instruction, M. F. Peter- 
son; tax commissioner, John Gray (died July 17; B. B. Conyne 
appointed in his place); public service commissioners, Elmer 
Cart, Ernest D. Nelson and E. H. Brant. 

In 1952 the oil boom expanded. By October Amerada Petro- 
leum corporation had 54 successful wells. In August 208,633 
barrels of oil were sold, and 47 seismograph crews were operat- 
ing. 

In 1952 Garrison dam was about one-half completed. The }) 
total appropriation to date for the dam was $179,180,700. The }) 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1951-52 was $37,083,700, for 
1952-53 $30,848,000. 

The June primary saw a Nonpartisan league victory in the } 
bitter fight for the Republican senatorial nomination. William 
Langer, progressive leader of the N.P.L. seeking a third term, | 
was opposed by Congressman Fred G. Aandahl for the con- 
servative Republican Organizing committee. Supported by labour 
and Democratic voters, Langer won 107,905 to 78,359, though | 
Aandahl charged him with supporting left-wing ideas and the 
Democratic administration. Brunsdale (R.O.C.) was renomi- 
nated for governor, but the N.P.L. took most of the state offices 
and control of the house (Republican nomination is generally 
equivalent to election). Three constitutional amendments passed: 
removal of the two-term restriction on sheriffs; investment of 
school funds in federally insured farm mortgages; relocation of 
the school for the blind. Parking meters were voted down for 
the third time. 


Education.—Public school teaching positions for the year ended June 
30, 1951, were 6,688; public school enrolment 115,877 (elementary 88,- 
617; high school 27,260); schools in session 3,268; average annual 
salary of teachers including city superintendents $2,274; average cost 
per pupil enrolled $202; total expenditure for public elementary and 
high schools $25,282,550. Enrolment in 12 institutions of higher learn- 
ing with 541 in the faculties in the fall of 1952: 6,611 college students; 
487 special students. 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
For the year ending June 30, 1952, public assistance totalled $8,701,396 
(federal 45.4%, state 38.3%, county 16.3%). Old-age assistance cost 
$5,706,862. (the number of cases in June 1952 was 8,805). Aid to de- 
pendent children cost $1,826,775 (4,550 children in June 1952); aid to 
the blind $75,479 (112 persons in June 1952); aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled $423,908 (653 persons in June 1952); general assist- 
ance $491,330 (735 cases in June 1952); welfare services $161,782; 
administrative expense $787,882. Total expenditures for four charitable 
and four correctional institutions for the year ending June 30, 1952, 
$4,151,177.95. Number of inmates in Sept. 1952: feeble-minded 1 169; 
insane 2,094; blind 32; deaf 72; tubercular 278: penitentiary 202: train- 
ing school 242; state farm 33. j 


Communications.—For the calendar year 1951 the highway mileage was: 
state 6,862; rural 107,010. Spent in 1951 for construction of state high- 
ways: $4,843,557 by the state; $4,818,759 by the federal government. 
For maintenance of state highways $3,118,088; for operation $648,087. 
Additional amounts appropriated to the counties were: from motor. fuel 
taxes $1,409,078; from motor vehicle fees $2,772,532. Motor vehicle 
registration in 1952 up to Aug. 31: 185,205 passenger cars, 86,355 trucks. 
Six railroads operated 5,259 mi. of track. : 


Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1952, the Bank of North Dakota 
and 110 other state banks had resources of $353,530,850.46 and deposits 
of $329,663,068.89. Resources of 40 national banks were $273,010,100 
and deposits were $256,155,000. State treasury collections for the ‘year 
ended June 30, 1952, were $77,797,996; disbursements $71,797,379- 


| 


Table I.—Leading Agricultural Products of North Dakota 


1952 (estimate of Average 

tu 6s Crop Sept. 1) 1951 1941-50 
Beaty DU. Oo tct WN he) a ae SR 102,309,000 150,975,000 140,940,000 
EUs ee ee Pale 23,982,000 23,332,000 26,010,000 
MSRDU:T Mee oe se ce es 36,915,000 56,811,000 66,413,000 
EDU 2 Zee wl yat,s Paths, seis. tbh 32,208,000 51,336,000 50,917,000 
MEIEDUS a ete sot eee, te 1,518,000 2,562,000 4,724,000 
Be LOU i) Beehive rete. 12,984,000 15,272,000 11,184,000 
MEMOOS OU. Gy sews, Ge, dev ken ew ak 16,280,000 15,580,000 19,872,000 
Wovay, tons... . 2,973,000 3,163,000 3,114,000 


ou), Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


|/otal bonded indebtedness $33,305,250. 


ip Agriculture—For the fiscal year ended in rosr co-operatives in North 
yOlakota (grain elevators, oil companies, creameries, stores, mutual in- 
jiirance companies and credit unions) had 198,258 stockholders, total 
essets of $88,298,005, and transacted $257,888,780 worth of business. 
io) Drought struck North Dakota in r952. April was the driest on record; 
y Tay was the driest May since 1934. When the drought broke with a 
j-ftate-wide soaking rain on June 28, the small grain outlook was the 
soorest since 1936. But July saw a record improvement. Black stem rust 
»sfamaged late durum; the durum crop was the smallest since 1936. 

ee! Manufacturing.—Nonagricultural employment in 1952 (January to Au- 
(just) averaged 113,010 (0.6% above 1951). The increase was largely the 
jjesult of oil activity in the state. Manufacturing employment, 6,360. 
“onstruction employment declined from the 1951 level. For the first eight 
“Mnonths of 1952 manufacturing workers averaged $62.33 a week com- 
‘fared with $59.11 in 1951. Average work week increased from 44.1 hours 
2@1 1951 to 44.6 hours in 1952. Average hourly earnings increased from 
$1.34 in 1951 to $1.40 in 1952. (E. Rn.) 
aaj Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
yiiommodities produced in North Dakota in 1949 and 1950, listing all items 
7 vith value exceeding $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 


Table Il.— Mineral Production of North Dakota 
(Short tons) 


1950 1949 
iM Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 


sc ee 3,261,000 $7,758,000 2,967,000 $7,004,000 


il and and gravel . : : 4,271,000 1,660,000 4,371,000 1,638,000 

MeTONE. . . 5 « 0 0 193,000 136,000 2 = 
aptner minerals . 2. « « ae 60,000 re 176,000 
| Total . « « « $9,614,000 $8,818,000 


i 
il *Value included with other minerals. 


North Dakota ranks 43rd among the states in the value of mineral output, 
vith 0.08% of the U.S. total. 


orthern Ireland: see IRELAND, NoRTHERN. 
orthern Rhodesia: see RuopesiA, NoRTHERN. 


. . The Northwest Territories com- 
Northwest Territories. prise all that part of Canada 
4 north of the 6oth parallel of north latitude, except the portions 
“thereof within the Yukon territory and the provinces of Que- 
bec and Newfoundland; it also includes the islands in Hudson 
bay, James bay and Ungava bay, except those within the provy- 


‘of which 51,465 sq.mi. are water; pop. (1951 census) 16,004, 
ncluding 5,344 whites, 3,803 Indians and 6,857 Eskimos. 
For purposes of organization and administration, the terri- 


(228,160 sq.mi.) and Franklin (549,253 sq.mi.). The Northwest 
‘Territories act, 1905, as amended, provides for the government 
‘of the territories by a commissioner (who, during 1952, was 
deputy minister of the department of resources and develop- 


‘nor in council or the minister of resources and development. 
! Legislative powers are exercised by the commissioner in council. 
‘This council consists of eight members, one of whom is deputy 
+ commissioner. Five of the members are senior federal officials 
/appointed by the governor in council and three are elected by 
+ the people to represent three constituencies in the Mackenzie 
) district. In 1952 the council was headed by Maj. Gen. H. JN 
} Young. Appointed council members were F. J. G. Cunningham, 
“deputy commissioner, L. C. Audette, W. I. Clements, D. M. 
/MacKay and L. H. Nicholson. Council members elected in 
Sept. 1951 for a three-year period were James Brodie, Frank 
Carmichael and Mervin Hardie. The seat of government Is at 
‘Ottawa, Ont. 


! 
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Education.—Federal schools were operated in 1952 by the department of 
resources and development at Fort Smith, Hay River, Fort Simpson, Fort 
Resolution, Aklavik, Coppermine, Tuktoyaktuk, Chesterfield Inlet, Cape 
Dorset on Baffin Island, Coral Harbour on Southampton Island and also 
at Fort Chimo and Port Harrison in the province of Quebec. A number of 
these schools were for Eskimos. A school was operated by the Discovery 
Yellowknife Mines, 60 mi. N. of Yellowknife, and one was also operated 
by Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) Ltd, at Port Radium. The Indian 
affairs branch of the department of citizenship and immigration operated 
schools at Rae, Fort McPherson, Rocher River, Fort Good Hope, Fort 
Norman, Fort Franklin and Arctic Red River. Schools were operated at a 
number of the settlements by missions of the various churches with 
financial assistance from the federal government. The only organized 
school districts are at Yellowknife where an r1-room public and high 
school was in operation and a separate school district was established 
July 11, 1951. Construction of a separate school was commenced in July 
1952. Correspondence courses were available free of charge to any child 
whose parents might request this service, as well as to adults wishing to 
enrol. As of March 1952 there were 1,294 pupils enrolled in grades 1-12 
at schools in the Mackenzie district. Approximately 503 pupils attended 
government and mission schools for Eskimos in the eastern arctic. 


Public Health and Welfare Services.—In the majority of the settlements, 
the schools are staffed by welfare teachers who attend to the general 
welfare of their communities. 

During 1952 there were in operation eight mission hospitals, two com- 
pany hospitals and one community hospital. Eight nursing stations and 
health centres were also operated. A physician and dentist accompanied 
the eastern arctic government supply ship for the purpose of treating 
anyone requiring professional service at points of call; working as a 
team, they also visited many settlements to conduct physical examina- 
tions and X-ray surveys and administer preventive inoculations. 


Transportation and Communications.—A direct inland water transporta- 
tion route for a distance of about 1,700 mi. is provided by the Mackenzie 
river and its tributaries, the Athabaska and Slave rivers. Subsidiary routes 
on Lake Athabaska, Great Slave lake and Great Bear river and lake 
total more than 800 mi. The Mackenzie highway, connecting Grimshaw, 
Alta., with Hay River on Great Slave lake, continued to provide useful 
service during 1952. Scheduled air-mail, passenger and express services 
were operated throughout the year to most of the settlements in the 
Mackenzie district. 

Radio communication between nearly all settlements and trading posts 
in the territories and outside points was maintained through government 
and private radio stations. 


Eastern Arctic Patrol The 1952 annual eastern arctic patrol was carried 
out by the government ship “C. D. Howe,” assisted by small privately 
owned vessels. Replacement personnel as well as supplies were transported 
by this patrol for Royal Canadian mounted police detachments, medical 
centres, radio and weather stations, trading posts, missions and schools. 
Government officers reported on such matters as Eskimo economy, food, 
health conditions, trading, administration of family allowances, relief and 
old-age pensions, education, social conditions and vital statistics. 

The Canadian Handicrafts guild, assisted by a grant from the North- 
west Territories administration, helped to supplement the income of the 
Eskimos by encouraging the handicraft industry. In 1952 Eskimos pro- 
duced for commercial marketing carvings in stone, ivory and wood, as 
well as articles fabricated from various skins and furs. 


Agriculture and Fisheries—Limited farming and horticultural activity 
was carried out at several settlements in the Mackenzie district. This 
work was actively encouraged and assisted by the department of agricul- 
ture. Many varieties of vegetables were successfully grown, as well as 
several types of grain. A commercial garden was operated at Yellowknife. 

During the summer season of 1951 and the winter season of 1951-52 
commercial fishing on Great Slave lake produced a total catch of 7,133,- 
800 lb. with a market value of $2,178,627. Whitefish, lake trout and 
inconnu were the principal species taken. 


Fur Trading.—Fur production in the territories during the year ended 
June 30, 1951, was valued at $2,038,339 with a total of 643,579 pelts 
taken during that period. Muskrats constituted about 80% of the catch. 
Trapping continued to be the principal occupation of the native population, 
and was strictly controlled by regulations. Four semidomesticated rein- 
deer herds were maintained by the federal government in the Mackenzie 
delta region for the benefit of the native population; three of these herds 
were under Eskimo management. 

The government also maintained buffalo herds in Wood Buffalo park 
with a view to the preservation and protection of this valuable animal 
species in its natural habitat. The taking of big game and fur-bearing 
animals found in this park is governed by the Wood Buffalo park game 
regulations. A limited slaughter of reindeer and buffalo for meat pro- 
duction is carried out annually. Some reindeer meat was sold to residents 
and both reindeer and buffalo meat was donated to mission hospitals and 
schools and to the Indian affairs branch of the department of citizenship 
and immigration. 


Production and Industry.—Mineral production in the Northwest Terri- 
tories during 1951 was valued at $8,288,747, of which gold accounted 
for $7,819,975. Crude oil production was continued at Norman Wells on 
the Mackenzie river and amounted to 227,449 bbl. After being processed 
at the local refinery, the oil was shipped to various points on the 
Mackenzie river. (8K én) WY) 


A democratic monarchy of northern Europe, Nor- 
Norway. way is bounded north by the Arctic ocean, east by 
Finland, the U.S.S.R. and Sweden, south and west by the North 
sea. Area: 125,182 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 est.) 3,294,000. Capital: 
Oslo, 420,000. Other principal cities (1946 census): Bergen, 
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107,293; Trondheim, 56,522; Stavanger, 49,173. Religion: Lu- 
theran Christian. Ruler in 1952: King Haakon VII. Prime 
minister: Oscar Torp. 

Spitsbergen (Svalbard), Norwegian since 1925, is an archipel- 
ago lying about midway between northern Norway and the 
north pole. Area: 23,979 sq.mi. Pop. (1949): about 1,600 
Norwegians and an estimated 2,350 Russians. 

History.—Norway’s defense program was of special interest 
in 1952 because it represented what a small country with eager 
will but meagre resources could accomplish. For a coast line of 
2,125 mi., fjords and inlets extending 12,500 mi. and 150,000 
islands, Norway could muster 30,000 conscripts in 1940, but 
only 25,000 in 1945 and 18,800 by 1955, as a result of the de- 
clining number of births. The defense plans of 1946-49 called 
for a $60,000,000 capital outlay and the expenditure of $36,- 
000,000 per year. This meant 4% of national incomes and 19% 
of the budget. Circumstances forced steady increases in these 
expenditures. The new plan for 1952-55 called for outlays of 
$125,000,000 per year—about 8% of the national income, or 
more than 28% of the budget. 

These expenditures were to provide, by the end of 1952, for 
an army of four field divisions, 50% above 1950 strength, and 
for a similar increase in the air force. The home guard, organized 
under army command, was to have 120,000 men uniformed and 
equipped, plus 45,000 volunteers; 121,700 were training in the 
rifle clubs. The women’s auxiliary numbered 25,000. For the 
army the basic training period had been raised from 9 months 
to 12 months, with 60-day refresher courses; it was to be in- 
creased further to 18 months. The navy was being augmented, 
but in early 1952 it numbered g5 units, including 9 destroyers, 
6 minesweepers, 8 submarines and 18 motor torpedo boats. 
Many merchant ships were also equipped for war service—in 
one of the world’s largest and best merchant fleets. The air 
force, to have 11 fighter squadrons by the end of 1952, was in 
process of changing from British Vampire jets to U.S. F-84 
Thunderjets. New air fields in Norway were to be built with 
aid from the North Atlantic Treaty organization. 

Since Jan. 1947, the Norwegians had supplied a field brigade 
of 4,400 men in Germany. Their contributions to the Korean 
war included appropriations of $4,000,000 and the establishment 
of a 120-bed mobile hospital. 

Norway was pushing vigorously to increase industrial produc- 
tion. In 1951 the level was 50% above that of 1938. Export in- 
dustry had risen in 1951 to 9.5% above 1950; there was a good 
surplus in foreign payments accounts, but still a shortage in 
dollars. Falling prices for pulp, paper, wood and whale oil fore- 
cast continued stringency. But the merchant fleet was increased 
to more than 6,000,000 tons, and the 1951-52 logging season 
saw the cutting goal surpassed by 9%; the total fall was 270,- 
000,000 cu.ft. In April 1952 the Sydvaranger iron ore mines 
resumed operation (aided by $5,000,000 of Marshall plan equip- 
ment); production for 1952 was forecast at 500,000 tons and 
for 1953 at 1,000,000 tons. The ten-year plan for north Norway 
envisioned expenditure of $10,000,000 for the expansion of fish- 
ing, farming, mining, manufacturing, communications and 
power. 

The great debate of the year resounded over the price and 
industry control bill proposed by the government. Commerce, 
industry and handicraft groups protested strenuously in early 
July, and the bill was modified before it was publicized again in 
September. One of the proposals that was abandoned had pro- 
vided that a private business could be forced to join with an- 
other or be taken over by government if the government 
authority decided it was operating uneconomically; another can- 
celled paragraph would have freed the price directorate from all 
other laws but this one, with itself as the judge of its actions. 


Despite such ameliorations, the bill was still a far-reaching}! 
measure of government control, giving power to set maximu 
and minimum prices, and to control earnings, agreements, qual- 
ity, production, replacement, etc. The government argued that} 
in a country of 3,000,000 people competition did not function inf) 
any case, and that to guarantee full employment, increasing 1 
productivity and equal wages the state must regulate. ; 

On Jan. 5 Jens Christian Hauge resigned as minister of de-}) 
fense; he was replaced by Nils Langhelle, whose post as min- 
ister of communications was taken by Jakob Pettersen. 

The long-standing dispute with Great Britain over the method} 
of measuring the territorial limits of Norwegian waters was set= } 
tled by a decision of the International court at The Hague. They 
Norwegian contentions that the lines should be drawn from 
headland to headland were judged valid; the result was to give}) 
Norway undisputed control of fishing and shipping areas much}) 


farther out than previously recognized. (E2DSs3) 


Education.—Schools (1948-49): rural elementary 5,497, pupils 226,284; })| 
urban elementary, pupils 73,890; secondary 306, pupils 39,921. Univer- {jj 
sities (1950): 2, students 4,046; other institutions of higher education })) 
(excluding teachers’ training colleges) 6, students 1,723. iI 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1951-52 est.) revenue kr. 3,668;000,- 
000, expenditure kr. 3,230,000,000; (1952-53 est.) revenue kr. 4,053,- 
000,000, expenditure kr. 3,715,000,000. National debt (June 30, 1951): 
kr. 10,281,000,000, including balance of occupation account kr. 6,202,- 
000,000 and foreign debt kr. 1,151,000,000. Currency circulation (Aug. 
1952) kr. 2,569,000,000. Deposit money (July 1952) kr. 6,082,000,000, 
Gold and foreign exchange (Aug. 1952) U.S. $146,500,000. Monetary 
unit: krone (plural kroner), with an exchange rate (Nov. 1952) of 
kr. 20 to the pound and kr. 7.15 to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports kr. 6,256,000,000; exports kr. 4,423,- 
000,000. Main sources of imports (1951): U.K. 23%; Sweden 12%; 
U.S. 13%; Germany 8%. Main destinations of exports: U.K. 20%; 
Germany 9%; Sweden 8%; U.S. 7%. Main imports: ships and boats } 
14%; textiles 13%; coal, petroleum and products 11%; machinery 9%. 
Main exports: wood pulp and paper 30%; fish and products 14%; fats |) 
and oils 11%; nonferrous metals and manufactures 9%. 


Transport and Communications—Roads (1951): 45,128 km. Licensed })) 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1951): cars 73,507, trucks 60,392. Railways }) 
(1951): 4,472 km., including state railways 4,392 km.; traffic on state 
railways (1951): passenger-kilometres 1,519,000,000; freight net ton- 
kilometres 1,457,000,000. Shipping: merchant vessels, 100 gross tons and } 
more (July 1952) 2,217, total tonnage 5,924,805. Air transport (1951): 
kilometres flewn 8,900,000; passenger-kilometres 199,700,000; freight 
net and mail ton-kilometres 8,500,000. Telephones (1951): 781,678. 
Radio receiving set licences (1952): 818,750. 


Agriculture and Fisheries—Main crops (metric tons, 1951-52): wheat 
40,000; barley 130,000; oats 180,000; rye 1,000; potatoes 1,015,000. 
Livestock (June 1951): cattle 1,231,000; sheep 1,929,000; pigs 386,- } 
000; goats 118,000; horses 184,000; chickens 4,689,000. Food produc- 
tion (metric tons, 1951): delivered milk 9,657,000 hl.; butter, factory 
production 11,200; cheese (factory production) 28,900; meat 97,000, 
including beef and veal 47,000, mutton and lamb 15,000, pork (excluding 
lard) 35,000. Wool production (clean basis, 1951-52): 2,000 metric 
tons. Fisheries (1951): total catch 1,818,680 metric tons, valued at kr. 
480,000,000, Whale oil production (1951): 190,900 metric tons, valued |) 
at kr. 358,000,000. 

Industry.—Industrial establishments employing 5 workers or more, ex- 
cluding electrical plants and construction and building industries (1950): 
6,166; persons employed: 38,134 salaried staff and 219,265 workers; 
gross value of production: kr. 8,883,000,000. Fuel and power (1951): 
coal 470,400 metric tons; manufactured gas 47,500,000 cu.m.; electricity | 
17,216,000,000 kw.hr. Timber production (1950): sawn softwood 1,227,- 
000 cu.m. Raw materials (metric tons, 1951): iron ore (65% metal con- 
tent) 438,000; pig iron 241,200; copper, smelter 8,640; zinc, smelter 
40,200; aluminum, smelter 51,200; nickel 11,000; ferrosilicon (calculated 
45% basis) 72,100; sulphur 98,400; pyrites 692,900; nitrogen 168,400; 
wood pulp (dry basis) 553,900. Manufactured goods (metric tons, 1951): 
cellulose, dry basis 529,300; newsprint 169,000; other paper and board 
340,000; cement 720,000. Merchant vessels launched, 100 gross tons and | 
more (1951): 50; total tonnage 73,107. Index of industrial production 
(1951 [1948=100]): general index rr9, producers’ goods 119, consum- 
ers’ goods 119. 


Nose and Throat, Diseases of: sce Ear, Nose Anp 
THROAT, DISEASES OF. 


Nova Scotia Second smallest of the Atlantic provinces of 
* Canada, Nova Scotia entered the confedera- 
tion in 1867. Area: 21,068 sq.mi. Pop. (1951): 642,584. Capi- 
tal: Halifax, pop. (1951) 85,589. : 
History.—The third session of the 2rst provincial legislature 
met on Feb. 12, 1952, and was informed by Liberal premier 
Angus L. MacDonald that provincial revenues continued to fall 
short of increased costs of public services and administration. 


NURSING—NUTRITION, EXPERIMENTAL 


9The province received about $3,000,000 additional revenues 
wifrom the new federal tax plan, but that amount was less than 
sexpected because the population had not increased as rapidly as 
‘anticipated. Increased taxes therefore came under consideration, 
jand a ten-cent per ton levy was imposed on gypsum, which was 
véheavily mined in Nova Scotia and previously untaxed. The 
aifederal government undertook restoration of the citadel hill 
Mfort, built in 1749 and said to have been once the strongest in 
mNorth America; $1,000,000 was earmarked to preserve it as a 
ijnational historic site. 


78H _Education.—The provincial government refused to foot the educational 
d bill beyond the 65% of the total cost it already paid, and the contro- 
sversial teachers’ salaries question provoked a rash of strikes. The prob- 
; ‘lem was not aided by the abolition of the 80-year-old municipal school 
fifund, closing of which increased the financial burdens of rural munici- 
Uipalities. 

9) Health and Welfare.—The Nova Scotia health survey committee reported 
ja number of recommendations, including: more co-operative federal, pro- 
9Vvincial and municipal planning; development of a system of government 
‘@subsidies and grants, together with low-cost voluntary prepayment in- 
mAsurance plans, to build up medical care, dental and hospital facilities. 
ey Transportation and Communication.—In April the first sod was turned 
* for the Halifax-Dartmouth suspension bridge, to cost $8,000,000. 

ie) Forestry.—Large-scale lumber operations during the winter of 1951-52 
8 created a lumber boom that topped any similar postwar period. The 1950— 
251 season, considered relatively poor, saw 32,300,000 bd.ft. of lumber 
ib produced, which was 40% more than the 1939 production. The provincial 
je) forest conservation plan was extended by a ban on cutting small trees. 
ba -Industry—Industrial and employment buoyancy was reflected in various 
saindexes. In 1939 the employment index was 100.0 and the aggregate pay 
élrolls index was 100.0; the average weekly earnings (salaries and wages) 
) were $21.42. In 1951 the employment index was 149.4; the pay rolls 
“index was 296.4; the weekly earnings, $42.51. In July 1952 the respective 
ii figures were 160.2, 341.5 and $45.66. (COANE) 


wNursing: see Hospirats. 


: ne - Experiments by J. Mayer and 
l Nutrition, Experimental. M. W. Bates, concerned with 
the relationship between blood sugar levels and food intake in 
@}rats, were reported during 1952. An attempt was made to deter- 
‘imine whether elevation or depression of blood sugar levels 
within physiologic limits could significantly influence food in- 
a take. 
J Comparisons were also made of the effect on food intake 
! of nutrients which were capable of exerting a direct influence 
!y on blood sugar with that of preparations of similar caloric value 
i which did not directly affect blood glucose levels. The results 
H indicated that the procedures which induced an increase in 
‘0 blood sugar without appreciably decreasing utilization of glucose 
i were accompanied by significant reductions in food intake. 
’ The investigators acknowledged that there is a problem in- 
{ volved in applying their “glucostatic” theory of food intake 
® regulation to conditions associated with chronically abnormal 
¥ levels of blood glucose, such as diabetes mellitus. Although they 
implied that a quantitative relationship between carbohydrate 
fi utilization and food intake regulation may exist, the investiga- 
i tors made no attempt to carry their thesis to this point. 
' The problem of the origin of the urge to eat is one of the 
} oldest in nutrition and physiology. Its study is associated with 
yj many of the great names in the history of these sciences. In 
+ view of the many advances in the existing knowledge about the 
| intermediary metabolism of foodstuffs, it was natural to wonder 
i whether the interesting correlation between variations in blood 
| glucose and food intake could not now be quantitated. 
It had been known for years that soil fertility is important 
to human welfare because of its influence on the production of 
crops. Conflicting claims had appeared regarding the influence 
of soil fertility on the nutritional quality of crops or animal 
products. A long-term study was initiated at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural Experiment station in 1945 and was planned for con- 
tinuation for at least a ten-year period. The study was designed 
to answer the following question: Does the fertility of the soil 
affect the nutritive value of the crops, the nutrition of the 
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CHILDREN SKIPPING ROPE in a sealed respiration chamber during a series 
of energy expenditure tests conducted for the U.S. department of agriculture 
in 1952. Results of the tests were to help set standards for school lunches and 
famine relief shipments 


cow, the nutritive value of the milk and, ultimately, the health 
of the consumer? 

Ten pairs of heifers (from cows bred to the same sire) were 
selected for the experiment. One of each pair received feeds 
grown on well-fertilized soil and the other received feeds grown 
on the same type of soil, but which was severely depleted and 
unproductive. The crops selected to serve as feed were those 
that would most likely grow satisfactorily on both the fertile 
and the depleted soil. Brome grass and timothy were grown as 
the hay component of the ration and soybeans were grown as a 
protein supplement. Corn, wheat and oats were grown as the 
grain components of the ration. Yields per acre from the de- 
pleted soil were only about one-half those from the fertilized 
soil. 

Both groups of cows were managed identically, were main- 
tained on the same plan of nutrition for full milk production, 
and consumed approximately the same amounts of digestible 
protein and total digestible nutrients. The heifer calves were 
being retained in the respective herds as replacement stock, and 
provided a means of ascertaining the cumulative effects on later 
generations of the continued use of feeds grown on depleted as 
well as on fertile soil. 

The essential amino acid content of colostrum and milk pro- 
teins from the animals in the two herds was reported. The essen- 
tial amino acid content of the colostrum and milk proteins and 
also the protein content were not affected by the level of soil 
fertility. The Michigan workers concluded that the amount and 
kinds of amino acids in milk proteins remain rather constant 
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irrespective of the soil fertility conditions under which the cow’s 
feed is grown. In the initial report the nutritive value of the 
milk from the herds was tested in feeding experiments with 
rats. No differences could be detected that were traceable to 
soil fertility. The conclusion was drawn that, based on data 
accumulated over a five-year period, there is no justification 
for assuming that the level of soil fertility can influence the 
quality of cow’s milk. This was in no way meant to imply that 
farmers should not use fertilizers. On the contrary, the economic 
advantages of improved crop yields from fertilization of de- 
pleted soils are usually tremendous. 

It should be remembered that the composition and nutritive 
value of milk is difficult to alter. Serious deficiencies, such as 
deficiencies of calcium or phosphorus, bring about a decline in 
milk production and seriously affect the health of the cow, yet 
have little or no effect in modifying the composition or quality 
of the milk. 

A study was made of the effect of the “poor rice diet” of 
south India on the growth of rats, and the results from supple- 
mentation with egg yolk, egg yolk extracts, casein and ribo- 
flavin. The investigations were designed to show whether the 
fat-soluble or nonfat-soluble nutrients of egg yolk were effective 
to account for the known nutritive value of whole egg yolk in 
animals maintained on this rice diet. It was found that the 
animals fed the basal rice diet from the beginning with a supple- 
ment of 30% egg yolk gained weight well, and that the addition 
of the other above supplements and also cod-liver oil did not 
increase the rate of gain in weight. 

Many of the antibiotics such as penicillin, streptomycin, ter- 
ramycin and aureomycin had been found to improve growth 
when they were added in small amounts to the ration of experi- 
mental animals. Aureomycin was one of the first antibiotics for 
which growth-promoting activity was suggested. The chick was 
used as the experimental animal. The observation was extended 
to the pig and turkey, as well as to the calf and rat. P. K. 
Vijayaraghavan, E. A. Murphy and M. S. Dunn extended the 
series of experimental animals, the growth of which can be 
stimulated by aureomycin, to include the laboratory mouse. 
They also showed that this effect seems dependent on the bio- 
logic value of the dietary protein. 

The mechanism of this growth-stimulating activity of aureo- 
mycin or other antibiotics was unknown. Possible explanations 
might be inhibition of toxin-producing vitamin By or other 
nutrients, or reduction of competition between host and flora 
for certain nutrients. It was also reported that aureomycin may 
have marked effects on the metabolism of mammalian tissues 
and in particular on phosphorylation reactions. Recalling the 
fact that the majority of positive reports on the action of aureo- 
mycin on growth were obtained, as in their experiments with 
mice, with diets containing plant proteins (soybean and cotton- 
seed), it was postulated that antibiotics may promote the de- 
velopment of a microflora which enhances the availability or 
the intestinal synthesis of critical amino acids. When proteins 
of high biologic value are provided, such as is the case with 
diets containing peanut protein, or the mixture of proteins found 
in calf meal or casein, these amino acids are not limiting factors 
for growth and the favourable effect of aureomycin cannot be 
observed. This conclusion appeared to be a reasonable hypoth- 
esis, which could eventually be tested experimentally by adding 
the pure amino acids likely to be the least available to the diets 
showing the aureomycin effect, and seeing whether one or a mix- 
ture of these supplements does, in fact, cancel the aureomycin 
effect. (See also VITAMINS AND NUTRITION.) 

BrBsLioGRAPHY.—J. Mayer and M. W. Bates, “Blood Glucose and Food 
Intake in Normal and Hypophysectomized, Alloxan-Treated Rats,” Am. J. 


Physiol., 168:812—819 (March 1952); M. J. Oesterling and W. C. Rose, 
“Tryptophan Requirement for Growth of Its Optical Isomers,” J. Biol. 


Chem., 196:33-43 (May 1952); P. K. Vijayaraghavan, E. A. Murphy and i 
M. S. Dunn, “The Effect of Aureomycin on the Growth of Mice,’ Arch, 
Biochem., 36:127-131 (March 1952). (CE. J. Se.; M. F. 28 


N t The U.S. tree nut crops of 1952 were all indicated as | 
u S. above average, though pecans and almonds were less }) 
plentiful than in 1951. Of the 127,256,000 lb. of 1952-crop} 
pecans, 18% less than the 154,895,000 Ib. of 1951, about half, | 
or 64,187,000 Ib., were improved varieties, down 26% compared |) 
with 86,660,000 Ib. in 1951, but above the 54,026,000-lb. aver- } 
age for 1941-50. 

The California almond crop was indicated at 35,300 tons, | 
compared with 42,700 tons in 1951 and an average for 1941-50 } 
of 31,140 tons. The Mediterranean basin crop was forecast at 
92,000 short tons (shelled basis), exceeded only by 98,700 tons |) 
in 1950, and large compared with 66,600 tons in 1951. Exports } 
from this area’s 1951 crop were 50,700 tons, or 76% of the } 
crop, as against 78,000 tons from that of 1950. Pres. Harry S. 
Truman, in September, acting under the Agricultural Adjust- |) 
ment act, after investigation by the tariff commission, pro- |) 
claimed an additional duty of five cents per pound (additional 
to a 164-cent per pound duty) on shelled almond imports, up to 
7,000,000 lb., ten cents per pound on additional amounts. 

The filbert crop, grown mostly in Oregon, was indicated at a 
record 11,550 tons of average quality, 67% above the 6,920 
tons of 1951 and compared with an average for 1941-50 of 
7,021 tons. The world crop of 99,840 tons was a small one, 
whether measured against the 1941-50 average (110,200 tons) 
or the 143,720 tons of 1951. 

English walnuts, mostly a California crop, were estimated at 
80,100 tons, compared with 77,400 tons in 1951 and an average 
of 69,700 tons. The crop in Mediterranean basin countries was 
estimated at 73,500 tons, compared with 51,200 tons in 1951 
and 41% imore than the 1941-50 average of 52,000 tons. 

The Indian cashew nut crop of 1952 of 48,700 tons was equal 
to the ten-year average, but moderately smaller than 1950 or 
1951. (See also PEANUTS.) (J.. K R39) 


Nyasaland Nyasaland is a British protectorate in central 
* Africa. Area: (including lakes) 48,444 sq.mi.; 
(land only) 37,928 sq.mi. Pop.: (1945 census) 2,049,914, in- 
cluding 1,948 Europeans; (1951 est.) 2,400,000, including c. 
4,000 Europeans and c. 5,000 Asiatics. Religion: pagan, with 
Christian minority. Chief towns: Zomba (cap.; pop. 1949, 
7,434), Blantyre, Limbe. Governor in 1952, Sir Geoffrey Colby. 


Education.— (1951): European schools 5, pupils 683; Asian and col- 
oured 9, pupils 645; African 4,600, pupils 241,941. 

Finance and Trade. Currency: sterling, with Rhodesian silver coinage. 
Budget: (1951 revised est.) revenue £4,095,854, expenditure £4,1 43,300; 
(1952 est.) revenue £3,964,593, expenditure £4,157,187. Foreign trade 
(1951): imports £7,293,756; exports £6,028,296. Principal exports (1951 
values): tobacco £2,733,431, tea £2,028,866. 

Communications.—Roads (1951) 4,765 mi.; railways 316 mi. 

(W. H. Is.) 


Nylon: see Rayon AND OTHER SYNTHETIC FimRES. 


Dats The 1,265,660,000-bu. oat crop of the United States 

* In 1952 was 4% below that of 1951 and the average of 
1941-50. Seeded acreage of 43,052,000 ac. was in excess of early 
intentions and about 4% above the government goal. But 
extremely high temperatures in June hastened maturity and 
reduced yields and grain test weights. Iowa was the leading pro- 
ducer (215,320,000 bu.), followed by Minnesota (203,819,000 
bu.) and Wisconsin (130,118,000 bu.). Stocks of old oats on 


Table |.—U.S. Oat Crops 


Average 
1952 1951 1941-50 
Total production (thousands of bushels) . . . . 1,265,660 1,316,396 1,310,736 


Acreage harvested (thousands) . . ...... 38,682 36,454 39,667 
Yields (bushels per acre) ......000~. 32.7 36.1 33.0 


Table Il.— Oat Production of the Principal Producing Countries 
(In thousands of bushels) 


Average 
7) Country 1952* 1951 1935-39 
; Es Inited PLGISS fe lrel oth) snes vetuert's Lisle 1,265,660 1,316,396 1,045,329 
Ke JS.S.R Gute oncen Seis eee Kae Bats 750,000+ 1,165,000 
SE) SSS Olan ei ee 474,169 488,191 338,071 
Sitrance » ss... Sp Oathar oc 223,240 254,120 329,304 
beJnited Kingdom ONE osc oben 178,500 183,120 138,628 
tau Western Germany . . . 1... ee 178,000 195,000 194,500 


oil *Preliminary. 
“| For 1950. 
m@farms as of July 1 were 245,000,000 bu., 5% less than in IQ5I 
jout 12% above average. Imports into the United States from 
syCanada in 1951-52 of about 60,000,000 bu. were the largest 
s9since 1944. A feature of 1952 was the sharp decline in prices 
® by about one-fifth after the early part of the year. The official 
qesupport price at the farm on the 1953 oat crop was announced 
as 80 cents per bushel, up from 78 cents on the 1952 crop. 
1! The world crop, estimated at 4,115,000,000 bu., was below 
ithat of 1951 (4,295,000,000 bu.) or the pre-World War II aver- 
) sage of 4,365,000,000 bu., primarily because of smaller crops in 
jewestern Europe and the U.S. Canadian exports, and surpluses 
(available there for export from old stocks and from the new 


@crop, continued large. (Ufa ISS IRS) 
| 

“nh: . The following is a selected list of prominent 

‘Obituaries. men and women, of the United States and 

sp other countries, who died during the year 1952: 


ib Addison, Sir (Albert) Percy, British naval officer (b. Nov. 8, 1875—d. Lym- 
sai) ington, Eng., Nov. 13, 1952). 


9! Adler, Max, U.S. philanthropist (b. Elgin, Ill., 1866—d. Beverly Hills, Calif., 
o% Nov. 4, 1952), studied violin as a young man at the Berlin, Ger., Royal 
e Conservatory of Music. After appearing in a number of concerts he took 


q up a business career, becoming vice-president of Sears, Roebuck and com- 
SQ pany in Chicago before his retirement in 1928. He was the donor of Adler 
si6 planetarium in Chicago, the first built in the United States—opened on the 
1) Chicago lake front in May 1930. 


*9| Agostini, Carlo, Italian Roman Catholic patriarch (b. San Martino di Lupari, 
oy near Treviso, It., April 22, 1888—d. Venice, It., Dec. 28, 1952), was or- 
sh dained priest in 1910 and taught at the seminary at Treviso, of which he 
a1 became rector before he was consecrated bishop of Padua in 1932. He 
“| became Latin patriarch of Venice in 1949. Monsignor Agostini had been 
“among the 24 prelates designated as cardinals by Pope Pius XII on Nov. 
°§ 29, 1952; he was to have received the red hat at Rome on Jan. 12, 1953. 


sb Alda, Frances (FRANCES Davigs), U.S. operatic soprano (b. Christchurch, 
N.Z., May 31, 1885—d. Venice, It., Sept. 18, 1952), studied music as a 
child in New Zealand and at the age of 17 sang in Gilbert and Sullivan pro- 
ductions in Melbourne, Austr. She later studied in Paris, where in 1904 
she made her operatic debut at the Opéra-Comique, singing the title role 
in Massenet’s Manon. At La Scala in Milan, It., in 1907 she met Arturo 
Toscanini, who was to become her lifelong friend, and the impresario 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza, whom she married in 1910 (they were divorced in 
1928). Mme. Alda made her first appearance at the Metropolitan Opera in 
New York city in Dec. 1908 as Gilda in Verdi’s Rigoletto, starring Enrico 
Caruso and Louise Homer. Thereafter, until her farewell performance at 
the Metropolitan 21 years later, she sang in more than 40 soprano roles and 
never missed a performance scheduled for her. After her retirement from 
a brilliant career in Dec. 1929 she continued to appear in concerts and on 
several series of radio programs; she also taught voice in New York city. 
In 1941 she married Ray Vir Den, an advertising executive. 


oe 
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Alexandrine, queen mother of Denmark (b. Schwerin, Dec. 24, 1879—d. 
Copenhagen, Den., Dec. 28, 1952), was born the Duchess Alexandrine- 
Augustine, elder daughter of the Grand Duke Friedrich-Franz III of Meck- 

lenburg-Schwerin. She was married at Cannes on April 26, 1898, to Crown 

Prince Christian, eldest son of King Frederick VIII of Denmark. He suc- 

| ceeded his father in 1912 as King Christian X and died on April 20, 1947. 

| Queen Alexandrine was notable for her sense of duty and for her love of 

music which her son, King Frederick IX, inherited from her. 


/ Allen, Paul Hastings, U.S. composer (b. Boston, Mass., Nov. 28, 1883—d. 
Brookline, Mass., Sept. 28, 1952). 


1952 OBITUARIES: Sveinn Bjornsson, Icelandic statesman; Howard Chandler 
Christy, U.S. artist; Sir Stafford Cripps, British government official; Benedetto 
Croce, Italian philosopher; Jo Davidson, U.S. sculptor 
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Alonso, Amado, Spanish-American philologist and literary critic (b. Lerin, Sp., 
Sept. 13, 1896—d. Arlington, Mass., May 26, 1952). 


Altglass, Max Mayer, Polish-born tenor (b. Warsaw, Pol., Feb. 16, 1895— 
d. New York, N.Y., Feb. 13, 1952). 


Ames, Louis Annin, U.S. manufacturer and civic worker (b. St. Helena Island, 
S.C., Sept. 5, 1866—d. Essex Fells, N.J., Nov. 28, 1952). 


Anderson, Sir Alan Garrett, British shipping executive and politician (b. 
March 9, 1877—d. London, Eng., May 4, 1952). 


Aranow, Harry, Russian-born obstetrician and gynaecologist (b. Minsk, 
Russia, Aug. 20, 1878—d. New York, N.Y., July 31, 1952). 


Arden-Close, Sir Charles Frederick, British cartographer and geographer 
(b. Aug. 10, 1865—d. Winchester, Eng., Dec. 19, 1952). 


Armour, Laurance Hearne, U.S. banker and meat-packing firm executive 
(b. Kansas City, Mo., March 8, 1888—d. Chicago, IIl., Dec. 29, 1952). 


Arosemena, Carlos Julio, Ecuadorian banker and government official (b. 1894 
—d. Guayaquil, Ecuador, Feb. 20?, 1952). 


Ascalesi, Alessio Cardinal, Italian Roman Catholic prelate (b. Casalnuovo, 
It., Oct. 22, 1872—d. Naples, It., May 11, 1952). 


Ashe, Bowman Foster, U.S. educator (b. Scottdale, Pa., April 3, 1885—d. 
Coral Gables, Fla., Dec. 16, 1952), received his bachelor’s degree in eco- 
nomics at the University of Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1912. From 1903 to 1914 he 
was a school teacher or administrator at various places in Pennsylvania; he 
then entered private business. He was an associate professor of economics 
and later student counsellor and university examiner at the University of 
Pittsburgh from 1920 to 1926, when he was appointed first president of the 
University of Miami, Fla. He held this position until his death. 


Astor, Waldorf Astor, 2ND VISCOUNT, OF HEVER CASTLE, IN THE COUNTY OF 
KENT, British newspaper publisher and politician (b. New York, N.Y., May 
19, 1879—d. Cliveden, Buckinghamshire, Eng., Sept. 30, 1952). (For details 
of his life, see Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


Atherton, John C., U.S. artist, designer and writer (b. Brainerd, Minn., June 7, 
1900—d. New Brunswick, Can., Sept. 15, 1952). 


Austen, Alice Elizabeth, U.S. photographer (b. Staten Island, N.Y.?, 1866— 
d. West Brighton, Staten Island, June 9, 1952), was the daughter of a 
wealthy real estate agent and was educated at private schools in New York 
city and Staten Island. She adopted photography as a hobby when a young 
girl and in the next half century took, developed and printed more than 
5,000 pictures. Their value as historical documents and as examples of a 
fine photographic technique was not discovered until near the middle of the 
20th century, after she had presented the prints to the Staten Island His- 
torical society. Ill and poverty-stricken by that time (she had lost her 
fortune following the 1929 stock market crash), she acquired belated recogni- 
tion as one of the first and most proficient woman photographers in the 
United States. 


Ayer, Nat(haniel Davis), British-U.S. composer of popular music (b. Boston, 
Mass., 1887?—d. Bath, Eng., Sept. 19, 1952), first attracted attention as one 
of the songwriters for the Zzegfeld Follies of 1909. Subsequently he moved to 
England where he composed the score for The Bing Boys, which opened in 
London in 1916 and was one of the musical successes of the period; his “If 
You Were the Only Girl in the World” from that play became an interna- 
tional hit song, exceeded only in popularity by his “Oh You Beautiful Doll.” 
Ayer later wrote the music for several other musical plays produced in 
England. 


Aylesworth, Allen Bristol, Canadian lawyer (b. Newburgh, Ont., Nov. 27, 
1854—d. Toronto, Ont., Feb. 13, 1952). 


Aylesworth, Merlin Hall, U.S. attorney and business executive (b. Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., July 19, 1886—d. New York, N.Y., Sept. 30, 1952). 


Ayre, Sir Amos Lowrey, British shipbuilder (b. South Shields, Durham, Eng., 
July 23, 1885—d. London, Eng., Jan. 13, 1952). 


Ayres, William Augustus, U.S. lawyer and government official (b. Elizabeth- 
town, Ill., April 19, 1867—d. Washington, D.C., Feb. 17, 1952). 


Azuela, Mariano, Mexican author and physician (b. Lagos, state of Jalisco, 
Mex., Jan. 1, 1873—d. Mexico City, Mex., March 1, 1952), was educated at 
the Faculty of Medicine and Pharmacy at Guadalajara, Mex., from which 
he received his medical degree in 1898. In his lifetime he wrote more than 
20 novels, an anthology of Mexican prose, two biographies and a play. His 
best-known work, Los de abajo (1916), was translated into English by Anita 
Brenner as The Under Dogs, and was published in seven other languages as 
well. Other novels included Mala yerba (1909), Las Moscas (1918), La 
Malhora (1923) and El Camarada (1937). Azuela was one of the founders 
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of the Mexican National College of Science and Arts in 1942 and was active 
in national education programs. He was awarded the 1950 National Literary 
prize, most coveted in Mexico, by Pres. Miguel Aleman. At the time of his 
death he was working on two novels and his memoirs. 


Babcock, Harriet (Mrs. H. Hopart Bascocr), U.S. psychologist (b. Wester- 
ly, R.I., Jan. 7, 1877—d. New York, N.Y., Dec. 17, 1952), was educated at 
Columbia university, New York city, where she received her doctorate in 
1930. From 1926 to 1928 she was chief psychologist at Bellevue hospital in 
New York city. An authority on mental deficiency, she was the author of 
An Experiment in the Measurement of Mental Deterioration (1930), Dementia 
Praecox: a Psychological Study (1933), Revised Examination for the Measure- 
ment of Efficiency of Mental Functioning (1941) and Time and the Mind 
(1941). 


Bancroft, Jessie Hubbell, U.S. educator and author (b. Winona, Minn., Dec. 
20, 1867—d. Pittsfield, Mass., Nov. 13, 1952). 


Barber, Thomas Gerrard, British Anglican clergyman and author (b. Notting- 
ham, Eng., 1875—d. Derby, Eng., Oct. 15, 1952). 


Barbour, Phillips T., U.S. editor (b. Louisville, Ky., June 17, 1884—d. New 
York, N.Y., Jan. 9, 1952). 


Bartlett, John Henry, U.S. politician, former governor of New Hampshire 
(b. Sunapee, N.H., March 15, 1869—d. Portsmouth, N.H., March 19, 1952). 


Bartsch, Hans, German-born theatrical producer (b. Germany, 1884?—d. 
Bullville, N.Y., July 10, 1952). 


Bartsch, Rudolf Hans, Austrian novelist (b. Graz, Aus., Feb. 11, 1873—d. 
Graz, Feb. 7, 1952). 


Baskin, Joseph, Russian-born labour leader (b. Biala, Minsk, Russia, Oct. 20, 
1880—d. New York, N.Y., June 26, 1952). 


Bastie, Maryse, French aviatrix (b. 1900—d. Lyons, Fr., July 6, 1952). 


Bear, Donald, U.S. museum director and author (b. Seymour, Ind., Feb. 5, 
1905—d. Los Angeles, Calif., March 16, 1952). 


Bedford, Frederick Henry, Jr., U.S. businessman (b. Brooklyn, N.Y., Sept. 
15, 1891—d. Barranquilla, Colombia, Dec. 3, 1952). 


Bell, (Henry) Hesketh (Joudou), British politician (b. West Indies, Dec. 1864 
—d. London, Eng., Aug. 1, 1952). 


Bell, Sir Thomas, British shipbuilder and marine engineer (b. Sirsawa, India, 
1865—d. Helensburgh, Dumbartonshire, Scot., Jan. 9, 1952). 


Bellinger, Clarence Henry, U.S. physician (b. Lebanon, N.Y., Feb. 22, 1887 
—d. New York, N.Y., Aug. 12, 1952). 


Belluzzo, Giuseppe, Italian scientist, economist and politician (b. Verona, 
It., Nov. 25, 1876—d. Rome, It., May 22, 1952). 


Benians, Ernest Alfred, British educator (b. Goudhurst, Kent, Eng., Oct. 23, 
1880—d. Cambridge, Eng., Feb. 13, 1952). 


Benjamin, Raymond, U.S. attorney and political leader (b. Vallejo, Calif., 
Dec. 14, 1872—d. Westport, Conn., June 18, 1952), was admitted to the 
California bar in 1893. He was district attorney of Napa county, Calif., 
from 1902 to 1908, chief deputy attorney general of the state from 1908 to 
1919 and state superintendent of banks from 1919 to 1922. Meanwhile he 
had become active in Republican politics, serving as chairman of the Re- 
publican state committee from 1918 to 1922 and as regional director of the 
Republican national committee from 1918 to 1921; he was also assistant 
chairman of the latter organization from 1918 to 1936. A close friend and 
adviser of Herbert C. Hoover, Benjamin became known as the ‘Colonel 
House”’ of President Hoover’s administration (1929-33), holding no public 
office but being consulted frequently on political matiers. 


Bérenger, Henri, French diplomat and journalist (b. Rugles, Eure, Fr., April 
22, 1867—d. Nice, Fr., May 18, 1952). 


Berninghaus, Oscar Edmund, U.S. artist (b. St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 2, 1874—d. 
Taos, N.M., April 27, 1952). 


Bingham, Walter Van Dyke, U.S. psychologist (b. Swan Lake, Ia., Oct. 20, 
1880—d. Washington, D.C., July 8, 1952). 


Birley, Sir Oswald Hornby Joseph, New Zealand-born portrait painter (b. 
Auckland, N.Z., March 31, 1880—d. London, Eng., May 6, 1952). 


Bjornsson, Sveinn, Icelandic statesman (b. Copenhagen, Den., Feb. 27, 1881— 
d. Reykjavik, Ice., Jan. 25, 1952), after graduating at Copenhagen univer- 
sity in 1907, went to Reykjavik and practised law in the superior court and 
later in the supreme court. He was active in the Independence (conserva- 
tive) party and was a member of the althing from 1914 to 1916 and in 1920, 
Iceland being a sovereign state united with the Danish crown after Dec. 1, 
1918, he was minister to Denmark from 1920 to 1924 and again from 1926 
to 1941. When the Germans invaded Denmark he returned to Iceland and 
on June 17, 1941, was elected regent by the althing. On June 17, 1944, 
Bjornsson was elected first president of the Icelandic republic. He was 
re-elected in 1945 and 1949, 


Black, George Harold, Canadian-born educator (b. Georgetown, Ont., June 
6, 1873—d. Palo Alto, Calif., Feb. 24, 1952). 


Blake, Francis Gilman, U.S. medical educator (b. Mansfield Valley, Pa., 
Feb. 22, 1887—d. Washington, D.C., Feb. 1, 1952), received his B.A. 


Blakeslee, Howard Walter, U.S. journalist (b. New Dungeness, Wash., March } 
21, 1880—d. Port Washington, L.I., N.Y., May 2, 1952). ai 
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degree from Dartmouth college, Hanover, N.H., in 1908 and his M.D. fro 


Harvard in 1913. From 1940 to 1947 he was dean of the Yale universit : i 
school of medicine and at the time of his death was civil director of U.S, 


army medical research. He was the author of many books and articles o 


epidemiology and conducted pioneer clinical tests on the sulfa drugs and | 


penicillin. 


Blanco, Juan Carlos, Uruguayan diplomat (b. Montevideo, Urug., Dec. 6, |) 


1879—d. Montevideo, May 3, 1952), was granted his law degree from the 
University of Montevideo. He entered public life as director of the port of 


Montevideo and was elected several times to the national legislature as a } 
deputy. In 1919 he was the Uruguayan delegate plenipotentiary to the | 


Versailles peace conference, and later chief delegate of his country to the 
League of Nations. He also served as minister of public works and minister 
of the interior and was twice foreign minister. In 1941 he was appointed 
first Uruguayan ambassador to the United States. His other ambassadorial 
posts included Argentina, Brazil and France. Blanco was the author of 


various works on ports and on legal subjects, and was a professor of liter- i} 


ature and law at the University of Montevideo. 


Blenner, Carle J(ohn), U.S. painter (b. Richmond, Va., Feb. 1, 1862—d. New | 


Haven, Conn., April 12, 1952). 


Block, Leopold E., U.S. industrialist (b. Cincinnati, O., Jan. 13, 1869— 


d. Chicago, Ill., Nov. 11, 1952). 


Bloom, Benjamin, U.S.-born banker and philanthropist (b. Healdsburg, Calif., 


Sept. 27, 1873—d. San Salvador, El Salvador, Jan. 1, 1952). 


Bonsels, Waldemar, German novelist (b. Ahrensburg, Schleswig-Holstein, 


Feb. 21, 1881—d. Lake Starnberg near Munich, Ger., Aug. 1?, 1952). 


Boole, Ella Alexander, U.S. temperance leader (b. Van Wert, O., July 26, 1858 


—d. Brooklyn, N.Y., March 13, 1952), graduated from the College of 
Wooster, O., in 1878 and took her Ph.D. degree there in 1895. She taught 
school at Van Wert for five years before becoming actively engaged in the 
prohibition movement. From 1897 to 1903 she was president of a Woman’s ~ 
Christian Temperance union group in New York city; from 1909 to 1926 
president of the W.C.T.U. state organization of New York; from 1925 to 
1933 president of the national W.C.T.U.; and from 1931 to 1947 president 
of the World’s W.C.T.U. She was also corresponding secretary for the 
woman’s board of home missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
from 1903 to 1909. Mrs. Boole was credited with being a powerful influence 
in securing adoption of the 18th amendment in 1919. She was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for U.S. senator from New York on the Prohibition ticket 
in 1920. 


Bornstein, Joseph, Polish-born writer and editor (b. Cracow, Pol., 1899?—d. 


New York, N.Y., June 25, 1952). 


Bosanquet, Sir Ronald (Samuel) Courthope, British lawyer and author (b. 


Monmouthshire, Eng., Sept. 6, 1868—d. Monmouthshire, Nov. 5, 1952). 


Bosmans, Henriette, Dutch pianist and composer (b. Amsterdam, Neth., 


Dec. 6, 1895—d. Amsterdam, Neth., July 3?, 1952). 


Bourassa, Henri, Canadian publisher and political leader (b. Montreal, Que., 


Sept. 1, 1868—d. Outremont, Que., Aug. 31, 1952). 


Bourbon y de la Torre, Francisco de Paula-Maria-Alfonso Jose de, Spanish 


monarchist and army officer (b. Madrid, Sp., 1882—d. Madrid, Dec. 6, 
1952). 


Bower, Alexander, U:S. artist and art instructor (b. New York, N.Y., March 


31, 1875—d. Wilmington, Del., Aug. 6, 1952). 


Breadner, Lloyd Samuel, Canadian air chief marshal (b. Carleton Place, Ont., 


July 14, 1894—d. Boston, Mass., March 14, 1952), was educated at the 
Collegiate institute in Ottawa. During World War I he was an air squadron 
commander in Flanders, Belg., and won the distinguished service cross. On 
the formation of the royal Canadian air force in April 1924 he was recom- 
missioned and later became acting director (1928-32). Early in World War 
II he was appointed chief of the air staff and air vice-marshal in charge of 
general R.C.A.F. operations. He gave up this post in Nov. 1943 to go over- 
seas as commander-in-chief of the R.C.A.F. in Great Britain. Shortly 


before his retirement in 1945 he was advanced to air chief marshal, the first ~ 


to hold that rank in the R.C.A.F. 


Breisach, Paul, Austrian-born conductor (b. Vienna, Aus., June 3, 1896—d. 


New York, N.Y., Dec. 26, 1952), studied at the state academy of music at 
Vienna and joined the Vienna Opera in 1918 as a conductor and assistant to 
the composer Richard Strauss. He later held important musical posts in 
Germany and was conductor of the Municipal Opera at Berlin until 1933, 
when the nazis discharged him. He went to the United States in 1939, 
becoming a U.S. citizen in 1945. From 1941 to 1946 he was conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York city, and from 1946 until his death con- 
ductor of the San Francisco, Calif., Opera. He was also conductor of the 


Cincinnati, O., Summer Opera and directed summer concerts at Grant park 
in Chicago, Ill. 


Brewer, Bessie Marsh (Mrs. Sam S. BREWER), Canadian-born etcher and 


painter (b. Toronto, Ont., June 1, 1883—d. New York, N.Y., April 29, 1952). 


Brickell, Henry Herschel, U.S. literary critic (b. Senatobia, Miss., Sept. 13, 


1889—d. Ridgefield, Conn., May 29, 1952), studied at the University of 
Mississippi, University, Miss., from 1906 to 1910. He was a reporter, copy- 
reader and editor for various newspapers between 1911 and 1923. book 
columnist for the New York Evening Post from 1923 to 1928 and literary 


wove a —_ 
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editor of that paper from 1934 to 1938. From 1928 to 1933 he had been 
_ general publications editor for Henry Holt & company, publishers. Mean- 
while he wrote book reviews for the New York Times, New York Herald 
Tribune and Saturday Review of Literature, and in 1940 became editor of the 
annual volume of O. Henry memorial prize short stories. An authority on 
a] Latin American literature and history, Brickell was appointed senior cul- 
a tural relations officer to the U.S. embassy at Bogota, Col., in 1941 and assist- 
{ ant chief of the cultural co-operation division of the U.S. state department 
© in 1944. Brickell was the author of several works on U.S. and Latin Ameri- 
6 can literature. His death at his Connecticut home was termed a suicide. 


6 Briggs, Sir Harold Rawdon, British statesman and army officer (b. Yorkshire, 
s] Eng., July 14, 1894—d. Nicosia, Cyprus, Oct. 27, 1952). 


© Briggs, Walter Owen, U.S. industrialist (b. Ypsilanti, Mich., Feb. 27, 1877 
= —d. Miami Beach, Fla., Jan. 17, 1952). 

16 Briggs, William Harlowe, U.S. author and editor (b. Kalamazoo, Mich., 
is], July 22, 1876—d. New York, N.Y., July 31, 1952). 


‘i Brink, Francis G., U.S. army officer (b. Marathon, N.Y., Aug. 22, 1893— 
 d. Washington, D.C., June 24, 1952). 

»( Broadbridge, George Thomas Broadbridge, 1st BARron, British politician 
rH and former lord mayor of London (b. Brighton, Sussex, Eng., Feb. 13, 
8) 1869—d. Cornwall, Eng., April 16, 1952). 

4 Broadhurst, George, U.S. playwright (b. Walsall, Eng., June 3, 1866—d. 
Santa Barbara, Calif., Jan. 31, 1952). 


May 23, 1910—d. Nice, Fr., Nov. 13, 1952), studied as a young girl at 
Lausanne, Switz., and received her B.A. degree from Hollins (Va.) college 
“4 in 1932. Later she was a member of the studies and publications depart- 
° ment of the Bureau of Educational Experiments (the ‘Bank Street school’’) 
in New York city. Under three pen names—Golden MacDonald, Timothy 
t Hay and Juniper Sage—as well as under her own, she wrote more than 60 
id) children’s books. Miss Brown also was the author of a number of songs 
_ recorded for children. 


ik 
Boye Margaret Wise, U.S. author of children’s books (b. New York, N.Y., 
st 


New York, N.Y., June 10, 1952), was educated at Centenary Collegiate 
institute in Hackettstown, N.J., and was a motion-picture columnist for 
the Boston Traveler from 1918 to 1920. In 1923 she began writing fiction, 
including two novels and a volume of short stories, but attracted little 
attention until her Young Man of Manhattan appeared in 1930. This novel 
about a young New York sports‘reporter was a best seller. as was Red- 
Headed Woman, published the following year. None of her later work, in- 
cluding Don’t Ever Leave Me (1935), This Is on Me (1940), The Boy From 
Maine (1942), Out of My Mind (1943) and This Man and This Woman 
(1944) enjoyed comparable popularity. 


s2\ Bryson, Gladys Eugenia, U.S. sociologist, educator and author (b. Carlisle, 
~~ Ky., April 2, 1894—d. Northampton, Mass., Dec. 18, 1952). 


\ Bull, Jerome Case, U.S. businessman (b. Racine, Wis.—d. New York, N.Y., 
Nov. 16, 1952). 


) Bulliet, Clarence Joseph, U.S. art critic and author (b. Corydon, Ind., March 
16, 1883—d. Chicago, Ill., Oct. 20, 1952), received his bachelor’s degree 
from Indiana university, Bloomington, in 1905 and in the same year joined 
the staff of the Lowisville (Ky.) Herald. Subsequently he worked on several 
other papers until 1932, when he was appointed art critic of the Chicago 
Daily News; he was also motion-picture critic of that paper from 1939 to 
1942 and music critic from 1941 to 1948. He was one of the ten U.S. found- 
ing members of the International Association of Art Critics at Paris, Fr., 
in 1948. Among his published works were Apples and Madonnas (1927), 
Venus Castina (1928), The Significant Moderns and Their Pictures (1936), 
Masterpieces of Italian Art» (1939), Eccentrics in Modern Art (1947), The 
Eccentrics (1951) and Art Treasures From Vienna (1952). 


+) Burnside, R. H., British author and producer (b. Glasgow, Scot., Sept. 7, 1870— 
d, Metuchen, N.J., Sept. 14, 1952). 


4) Burton, Jean, Canadian-U.S. author and editor (b. Abernethy, Sask., 1905— 
> d. Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 18, 1952). 


Bi Busbey, Leroy White, Jr., U.S. naval officer (b. Washington, D.C., March 7, 
3 1897—d. San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 27, 1952). 


4 Busch, Adolf Georg Wilhelm, German-born violinist and composer (b. Sie- 
Ss gen, Ger., Aug. 8, 1891—d. Guilford, Vt., June 9, 1952), was the son of a 
musician and violinmaker. Beginning his study of music at the age of 4, 
he made his debut as a concert violinist while still in his teens, after having 
studied violin and composition at Cologne and Bonn. From 1912 to 1918 
he played first violin for the Vienna orchestra in Austria. He also founded 
the famous Busch String quartet and later the Busch Chamber Music 
players. He left Germany after Adolf Hitler became chancellor and never 
returned, continuing his concert tours throughout the rest of Europe and in 
the near east, and making his home for a while in Basle, Switz. In 1939 he 
moved to the United States, where he became a naturalized citizen. He 
appeared often on the concert stage with his son-in-law Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist, and his brother Hermann Busch, cellist, and was also a frequent 
soloist with orchestras conducted by another brother, Fritz Busch (1890- 
1951). : eee ; 

Busch’s compositions included piano and violin sonatas, songs, études for 
orchestra, and symphonies. 


4) Butler, John Washington, U.S. educator (b. 18762—d. Lafayette, Tenn., Sept. 
G24, 1952). 


Butler, Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes, British statesman (b. May 19, 1873—d. 
Cambridge, Eng., Nov. 7, 1952). 


Byrne, Eugene Hugh, U.S. educator (b. Baraboo, Wis., Nov. 16, 1882—d. 
Princeton, N.J., Sept. 23, 1952). 


Byrne, Patrick J., U.S.-born Roman Catholic bishop and missionary (b. Wash- 


ington, D.C.—missing in Korea and declared officially dead by the Vatican 
Oct. 29, 1952). 


Cadbury, Henry Tylor, British newspaper director (b. Woodbrooke, Eng., 
Oct. 10, 1882—d. London, Eng., Sept. 25, 1952). 


Cade, Svend, Danish theatre and movie director (b. 1876?—d. Aarhus, Den., 
June 25, 1952). 


Cairns, Sir Hugh William Bell, British surgeon (b. Port Pirie, Austr., June 
26, 1896—d. Oxford, Eng., July 18, 1952), was educated at Adelaide High 
school and Adelaide university. He qualified in medicine in 1917 while 
serving in the Australian army, and was a Rhodes scholar at Balliol college, 
Oxford university, 1919-20, becoming a fellow in 1937. He was Hunterian 
professor at the Royal College of Surgeons, 1925, and a Rockefeller travelling 
fellow in the United States, 1926-27, when he became a pupil of Harvey 
Cushing and became interested in neurosurgery. He was honorary surgeon 
to the London Hospital for Paralysis and Epilepsy, 1931-34, and to the 
National Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous System, 1934-37. When 
Lord Nuffield decided to endow the Oxford medical school, Cairns helped 
to work out the lines of development which it should follow and in 1937 he 
became Nuffield professor of surgery. During 1942-50 he was a member 
of the council of the Royal College of Surgeons. He was knighted in 1946. 


Carter, Rupert Franklin, U.S. surgeon (b. Holly Springs, N.C., 1894—d. New 
York, N.Y., April 19, 1952). 


Castelnuovo, Guido, Italian mathematician and senator (b. Venice, It., Aug. 
14, 1865—d. Rome, It., April 27, 1952). 


Chambrun, Count Charles de, French diplomat (b. Washington, D.C., Feb. 10, 
1875—d. Paris, Fr., Nov. 6, 1952). 


Champion de Crespigny, Sir (Constantine) Trent, Australian physician (b. 
Queenscliff, Victoria, Austr., March 5, 1882—d. Adelaide, Austr., Oct. 27, 
1952). 


Chase, George Henry, U.S. archaeologist and educator (b. Lynn, Mass., 
June 13, 1874—-d. Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 2, 1952), was educated at Har- 
vard university, where he received his doctorate in 1900, and at the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Athens, Gr. Beginning as an instructor in 
Greek and Latin at Harvard in 1901, he was later assistant professor and 
professor of archaeology (1906-45), dean of the graduate school of arts and 
sciences (1925-39), dean of the university (1939-45) and acting president 
of the university during the World War II period while James B. Conant 
was absent on government work. He was the author of several books and 
papers on classical sculpture and philology. 


Chernov, Victor: see Tchernov. 


Choibalsan, Khorloghiyin, Mongolian politician and army officer (b. Feb. 8, 
1895—d. Moscow, U.S.S.R., Jan. 26, 1952). 


Christy, Howard Chandler, U.S. artist (b. Morgan county, O., Jan. 10, 1873 
—d. New York, N.Y., March 3, 1952), attended school at Duncan Falls, O., 
and went to New York city in 1893 to study art. He decided early to become 
an illustrator and accompanied the 2nd U.S. regulars to Cuba during the 
Spanish-American War on journalistic assignments. His illustrations of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s ‘“Rough Riders,” published in Leslie’s, Harper’s, 
Scribner’s and other magazines, made him a national figure. His World 
War I posters, “Fight or Buy Bonds!” and ‘“‘Americans All,” were familiar 
to millions. In 1920 Christy gave up illustration for portrait painting. 
Among his scores of famous subjects were Warren G. Harding, Calvin 
Coolidge, Herbert C. Hoover, Charles E. Hughes, Will Rogers, Fritz 
Kreisler, Mary Baker Eddy and Francis Cardinal Spellman. His large 
painting, “Signing of the Constitution,” was hung in the national capitol at 
Washington, D.C., and one of the signing of the United Nations charter in 
the state capitol building at Columbus, O. He also illustrated three books 
by James Whitcomb Riley. 

Most of Christy’s illustrations between 1910 and 1920 were done for 
Hearst magazines. During this period he created the famous “Christy 
Girl.” : 


Clark, Sheldon, U.S. business executive (b. Chicago, Ill., Aug. 29, 1876— 
d. Chicago, Aug. 15, 1952). 


Clark, William Clifford, Canadian bank official (b. Martintown, Ont., April 
18, 1889—d. Chicago, IIll., Dec. 27, 1952). 


Clement, Mrs. Emma Clarissa, U.S. civic worker, named “American Mother 
of the Year” in 1946, the only Negro so honoured (d. Louisville, Ky., Dec. 
26, 1952). 


Clementis, Vladimir, Czechoslovak politician (b. Tisovec, Slovakia, Sept. 20, 
1902—d. Prague, Czechoslovakia, Dec. 3, 1952), was a Communist organizer 
in Slovakia during the 1930s and in 1935-38 was a Communist deputy in the 
Czechoslovak parliament. In 1939-40 he was in exile in France and from 
1940 to 1944 he was a member of the legal council of the Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment in exile in London. He returned to Czechoslovakia in 1945 and was 
undersecretary of state for foreign affairs from then until 1948 when he 
became foreign minister. While serving as a delegate to the United Nations 
general assembly, New York city, 1949, he was told of reports that he would 
be arrested on his return to Czechoslovakia. In March 1950 he was relieved 
of his post of foreign minister and in Feb. 1951 he was formally expelled from 
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the party and arrested. In Nov. 1952 Clementis, with ten others, including 
Rudolf Slansky, was sentenced to death by a People’s court in Prague for 
being concerned in an alleged Jewish plot to overthrow communism in 
Czechoslovakia. He was hanged on Dee. 3. 


Cobb, John Rhodes, British racing motorist (b. Esher, Surrey, Eng., Dec. 2, 
1899—d. Loch Ness, Scot., Sept. 29, 1952), was educated at Eton and at 
Trinity hall, Cambridge. In private life a businessman, he devoted his spare 
time to motor racing, becoming well-known at Brooklands where, in 1932-39, 
he broke all the world’s records for time and distance up to 24 hr., and where 
he was holder of the lap record of 143.4 m.p.h. In 1938 he first broke the 
world’s land speed record at Bonneville salt flats, Utah, in a Railton car, 
with a mean speed of 350.20 m.p.h.; this was beaten by Captain George 
Eyston a day later, but in 1939 Cobb again broke the record with a speed of 
369.7 m.p.h. After World War IT, in which he served in the royal air force 
and in the air transport auxiliary, he returned to Utah and, on Sept. 16, 1947, 
broke his own record with a mean speed of 394.2 m.p.h., having travelled at 
more than 403 m.p.h. in the process. He was killed while making an attempt 
on the world’s water speed record in his jet-propelled boat ‘‘Crusader”’. 


Coburn, Richard (FRANK D. Dr Lonc), U.S. song writer (b. Ipswich, Mass., 
June 8, 1886—d. Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 27, 1952). 


Collins, Seward Bishop, U.S. publisher and editor (b. Syracuse, N.Y., April 22, 
1899—d. Laconia, N.H., Dec. 8, 1952). 


Conklin, Edwin Grant, U.S. biologist (b. Waldo, O., Nov. 24, 1863—d. Prince- 
ton, N.J., Nov. 20, 1952), was an international authority on genetics and 
heredity. For his career prior to his retirement from the faculty of Princeton 
university in 1933, see Encyclopedia Britannica. He continued active re- 
search after his retirement, writing 3 books and almost 100 scientific articles 
to add to the total of approximately 175 works written before 1933. In his 
later years he devoted much study to the effects of scientific advance upon 
civilization, pointing out that social and political progress had been far out- 
distanced by progress of the physical sciences. 


Cook, Arthur Bernard, British classical archaeologist (b. Oct. 22, 1868—d. 
Cambridge, Eng., April 26, 1952). 


Copeland, Charles Townsend, U.S. educator and editor (b. Calais, Me., 
April 27, 1860—d. Waverley, Mass., July 24, 1952). 


Coupland, Sir Reginald, British historian and author (b. Aug. 2, 1884—d. 
Southampton, Eng., Nov. 6, 1952). 


Cox, Edward Eugene, U.S. legislator (b. near Camilla, Ga., April 3, 1880— 
d. Bethesda, Md., Dec. 24, 1952), took his law degree at Mercer university, 
Macon, Ga., in 1902 and set up legal practice in Camilla. From 1912 to 1916 
he was a judge of the superior court of the Albany, Ga., circuit. He was 
elected to the U.S. house of representatives as a Democrat from the 2nd 
Georgia district in 1924 and served consecutively in the 69th-82nd congresses 
(1925-53); in Nov. 1952 he was re-elected to the 83rd congress. Among 
southern Democrats he was one of the most vocal and most colourful oppo- 
nents of the administrations of Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman. 


Coyle, Kathleen, Irish-U.S. novelist (b. Ireland, 1885?—d. Philadelphia, Pa., 
March 25, 1952), lived in Paris for a number of years before making her 
home in the United States at the beginning of World War I. Her best-known 
novel was Liv (1929). 


Cripps, Sir (Richard) Stafford, British government official and lawyer (b. 
London, Eng., April 24, 1889—d. Zurich, Switz., April 21, 1952), was edu- 
cated at Winchester and at University college, London. He was called to 
the bar in 1913, and in 1914, being medically unfit for the army, he went to 
France as a Red Cross driver, returning in 1915 to become assistant super- 
intendent of a munitions factory. He later returned to the bar and in 1927 
became a king’s counsel. He joined the Labour party in 1929 and was 
knighted and made solicitor general in 1930, being elected Labour member 
of parliament for East Bristol in 1931. When Ramsay MacDonald formed 
his national government in 1931, Cripps refused to serve in it. An opponent 
of “gradualism” and on the extreme left of the Labour party, he helped to 
found the Socialist league in 1932. Nevertheless, he was elected to the 
national executive council of the Labour party in 1934, only to have to resign 
from it within a year over his opposition to its support for League of Nations 
sanctions against Italy. In March 1937 the Labour party executive declared 
membership of the Socialist league to be incompatible with membership of 
the Labour party and the former was dissolved. The threat from nazi Ger- 
many in 1938 changed Cripps’s views on foreign policy and he began his 
advocacy of a popular front. He refused to withdraw his campaign and was 
expelled from the Labour party in 1939. On May 20, 1940, Winston Church- 
ill appointed him ambassador to Moscow where he concluded the Anglo- 
Soviet pact. On his return he was appointed lord privy seal, leader of the 
house of commons and a member of the war cabinet in Feb. 1942. In the 
same year he was sent to India in an unsuccessful attempt to work out that 
country’s independence. In Noy. 1942 he was appointed minister of aircraft 
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U.S. government official; Sister Elizabeth Kenny, Australian nurse 


production, remaining in this post until his appointment as president of the }, 
London Board of Trade in July 1945 (he had been readmitted to the Labour 
party in the same year). He went to India again in 1946 to seek a peaceful 
solution to India’s problems but the hostility between the Congress party | 
and the Moslem league proved insurmountable. Cripps’s frank statements | 
of the facts during the economic crisis of 1947 first earned him the epithet 
of “austerity” and in September he became minister for economic affairs. A 
few weeks later Hugh Dalton resigned and Cripps succeeded him as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. The essentials of his policy were a concentration on 
exports, a carefully worked-out system of priorities in the distribution of 
raw materials designed to bring this about and a strict fiscal policy aimed at 
checking inflation. Il] health compelled him to resign from office and retire 
from public life on Oct. 20, 1950. 


Croce, Benedetto, Italian philosopher, historian and statesman (b. Pes- 
casseroli, Aquila, It., Feb. 25, 1866—d. Naples, It., Nov. 20, 1952), was 
educated at a Naples school and at Rome university. For an account of his 
work and his philosophy, see Encyclopedia Britannica. Ph. 

Croce’s philosophy, which developed under the influence of Hegelianism, 
was grounded in an idealistic metaphysics that conceived reality in terms of 
idea, mind and history. Much of his writing was devoted to history, the 
philosophy of history and aesthetics. In keeping with the spirit of his 
philosophy, Croce was a man of sincere commitment to social and political 
ideals and action. Having become the leader of the opposition to Italian 
fascism during the later years of the Mussolini regime, he played a leading 
role, following World War II, as political philosopher and elder statesman 
in the establishment of democracy in Italy. ° 


Crosby, Dixie Lee (WmrMA W. Wyatt), U.S. actress (b. Harriman, Tenn., 
Nov. 4, 1911—d. Hollywood, Calif., Nov. 1, 1952), entered motion pictures 
in 1928 and soon rose to stardom as a singer and dancer; she was also starred 
in several Broadway plays. She retired from screen and stage after her 
marriage in 1930 to the singer Bing Crosby. 


Crowell, Benedict, U.S. business executive and army officer (b. Cleveland, 
O., Oct. 21, 1869—d. Cleveland, Sept. 8, 1952). 


Cuddihy, Robert Joseph, U.S. publisher (b. New York, N.Y., Dec. 31, 1862 
—d. New York, Dec. 22, 1952). 


Curtis, James Freeman, U.S. attorney (b. Manchester, Mass., Aug. 16, 1878— 
d. Miami, Fla., Nov. 24, 1952). 


Dakin, Henry Drysdale, British-born research chemist (b. London, Eng., 
March 12, 1880—d. Scarborough-on-Hudson, N.Y., Feb. 10, 1952). 


Dampier, Sir William Cecil, British scientist and author (b. London, Eng., 
Dec. 27, 1867—d. London, Dec. 11, 1952). 


Daniel, Lewis C., U.S. etcher and painter (b. New York, N.Y., Oct. 23, 1901— 
d. near Brookville, Ill., July 18, 1952). ? 


Dasso, David, Peruvian engineer and statesman (b. Lima, Peru, Feb. 25, 
1896—d. Lima, May 18, 1952). 


Davidson, Jo, U.S. sculptor (b. New York, N.Y., March 30, 1883—d. Tours, 
Fr., Jan. 2, 1952), studied at the Art Students league of New York city and 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. In 1907 he made Paris his permanent 
home, remaining there except for periodic trips to the United States and 
other countries until the beginning of World War II. He then returned to 
the United States, living in a farmhouse in Bucks county, Pa., and working 
in a studio in New York city. He had just returned to France from a trip 
to Israel, where he did casts for busts of Chaim Weizmann and David Ben- 
Gurion, when he died at Tours. 

Davidson was popularly known as the “‘dean of American sculptors’? and 
as the man who did more busts of great men and women than any other 
sculptor of his time. At the Paris peace conference in 1919 he modelled 
portrait busts of leading statesmen and military figures who met there. 
That of Woodrow Wilson was placed in the Luxembourg museum in Paris; 
others of the conference figures were placed in the Musée des Invalides. 
Among the numerous other portrait busts or statues of famous personages 
modelled by Davidson are those of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek, Anatole France, John D. Rockefeller, Robert M. La Follette, 
Andrew W. Mellon, Walt Whitman, George Bernard Shaw, James Joyce, 
Will Rogers, H. G. Wells, Sir James Barrie, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Mo- 
handas Gandhi, Charles de Gaulle, Helen Keller, and various presidents of 
South American republics. 


Davis, Harvey Nathaniel, U.S. educator and scientist (b. Providence, R.I., 
June 6, 1881—d. New York, N.Y., Dec. 3, 1952). 


Dawes, Henry May, U.S. business executive (b. Marietta, O., April 22, 1877 
—d. Evanston, Ill., Sept. 29, 1952), graduated from Marietta (O.) college 
in 1896. He rose to become president of the Pure Oil company in 1924 and 
chairman of the executive committee of that company in 1947. 


Deakin, Ralph, British newspaperman and author (b. Lincoln, Eng., Nov. 4, 
1888—d. London, Eng., Dec. 19, 1952). 
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Denain, Albert, Frencn army officer and former minister for air (b. Dax, 
Landes, Fr., Nov. 6, 1880—d. Nice, Fr., Dec. 31, 1952) 


de Pass, Alfred Aaron, South African philanthropist and art collector (b. 
Be Capetown, U. of S. Af., 1861 


d. Capetown, Dec. 9, 1952). 


yaDerry, John, British aviator (b. Cairo, Egy., Dec. 5, 1921—d. Farnborough, 


uphi 


Hampshire, Eng., Sept. 6, 1952). 


se) Dessar, Louis Paul, U.S. painter (b. Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 22, 1867—d. 


at? 


28) 


Preston, Conn., Feb. 14, 1952). 


»y Dewey, John, U.S. educator and philosopher (b. Burlington, Vt., Oct. 20, 


1859—d. New York, N.Y., June 1, 1952), took his B.A. degree in 1879 
from the University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt., and his Ph.D. from The 
Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore, Md., in 1884. For his career and the 
main points of his philosophy, see his biography in Encyclopedia Britannica. 
His pragmatic philosophy, inspired by the scientific spirit and a profoundly 
democratic conscience and developed within a context defined by evolution- 
ary biology and social psychology, had been a major determinant of the 
naturalistic and humanistic course of recent thought. Primarily a moral 
philosopher devoted to the achievement of the good society through human 
intelligence, Dewey made significant contributions to ethical theory, empiri- 
ca} methodology, logic, the theory of knowledge, psychology, the theory of 
language and meaning, the concept of truth, political theory, the philosophy 
of education and the philosophy of religion. He vigorously opposed super- 
naturalism, absolutistic metaphysics and ethics, the separation of thought 
from action, fact from value and science from morals. Long before his 
death, Dewey had become a symbol of liberalism in philosophic thought, 
education and social action. 


i Dickinson, John, U.S. attorney (b. Greensboro, Md., Feb. 24, 1894—d. Balti- 
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Einstein, Alfred, German-U.S. 


more, Md., April 9, 1952). 


Dietrich, Otto, German politician and journalist (b. Essen, Ger., 1897?—d. 


Duesseldorf, Ger., Nov. 22, 1952). 


4 Dodd, Monroe Elmon, U.S. Baptist clergyman and author (b. Brazil, Tenn., 


Sept. 8, 1878—d. Shreveport, La., Aug. 6, 1952). 


Dolman, John, Jr., U.S. author and teacher (b. Philadelphia, Pa., May 21, 1888 


—d. Swarthmore, Pa., July 9, 1952). 


| Donnedieu de Vabres, Henri, French criminologist, jurist and educator (b. 


Nimes, Fr., July 8, 1880—d. Paris, Fr., Feb. 15, 1952). 


Douglas, Norman (GEORGE NorMAN Douctass), British novelist and essayist 


b. Tilquhillie, Kincardineshire, Scot., Dec. 8, 1868—d. Capri, It., Feb. 9, 
1952), was educated at Uppingham school and at Karlsruhe, Ger. His main 
interests were scientific and he wrote various papers on zoology. He served 
in the diplomatic corps at St. Petersburg, U.S.S.R., from 1894 to 1896, when 
he left the service and went to Italy. Eventually he settled on Capri. An 
unsuccessful collection of short stories, Un professional Tales (1901) was fol- 
lowed by Siren Land (1911), about the Sorrento peninsula, and Old Calabria 
(1915). Douglas established his literary reputation in 1917 with the cele- 
brated novel South Wind, whose wit and irony called forth comparisons with 
Peacock and Wilde. His later books include They Went (1921); Alone 
(1921), which he later described as his favourite; Together (1923); Birds 
and Beasts of the Greek Anthology (1929); and two autobiographical works, 
Looking Back (1933) and Late Harvest (1946). Douglas was a lively, erudite 
writer and a hedonist and sceptic. 


Dreier, Katherine S., U.S. artist (b. Brooklyn, N.Y., Sept. 10, 1877—d. Mil- 


ford, Conn., March 29, 1952), was a leader in the U.S. Abstractionist school 
of art, associated with the French painter Marcel Duchamp in the organi- 
zation known as Société Anonyme in New York city. 


Duffy, Charles G., U.S. newspaperman and public information officer for the 


North Atlantic Treaty forces (b. Boston, Mass., 1899?—d. Naples, It., 
Dec. 10, 1952). 


Dugdale, Thomas Cantrell, British artist (b. Blackburn, Eng., June 2, 1880— 


d. London, Eng., Nov. 13, 1952). 


Duncan, Sir Andrew Rae, British politician and industrialist (b. Irvine, 


Ayrshire, Scot., June 3, 1884—d. London, Eng., March 30, 1952). 


Dunraven and Mount-Earl, Windham Henry Wyndham-Quin, 51H EArt, British 


author (b. Feb. 7, 1857—d. County Limerick, Ire., Oct. 23, 1952). 


Du Pont, Lammot, U.S. industrialist (b. Wilmington, Del., Oct. 12, 1880— 


d. New London, Conn., July 24, 1952). 


Eames, Emma, U.S. operatic soprano (b. Shanghai, China, Aug. 13, 1867—d. 


New York, N.Y., June 13, 1952). 


Egan, Raymond Blanning, Canadian-U.S. songwriter (b. Windsor, Ont., 


Nov. 14, 1890—d. Westport, Conn., Oct. 13, 1952), attended the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. He composed a number of hit songs, in- 
cluding “Till We Meet Again,” “Japanese Sandman,” “Sleepy Time Gal 
and “Ain’t We Got Fun,” and wrote the lyrics for a number of musical 
shows produced in the United States. 


musicologist (b. Munich, Ger., Dec. 30, 
1880—d. El Cerrito, Calif., Feb. 13, 1952). 


Elena, former queen of Italy (b. Cetinje, Montenegro, Jan. 8, 1873—d. 


near Montpellier, Fr., Nov. 28, 1952), was born Princess Elena Petrovich 
Niegosh, daughter of Nicholas I, king of Montenegro. She married the 
prince of Naples in Rome in Oct. 1896 and became queen of Italy in 1900 
when her husband succeeded to the throne as King Victor Emmanuel III. 
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Her beauty, modesty and charitable work won the people’s affection. Soon 
after her husband’s death in 1947 Queen Elena went to live in retirement in 
southern France. 


Elsaesser, Armin E., U.S. surgeon (b. Switzerland, 1875—d. Youngstown, O., 


Oct. 29, 1952). 


Eluard, Paul (EucrNe GrinpEL), French poet, novelist and essayist (b. 


St. Denis, Fr., Dec. 14, 1895—d. St. Denis, Nov. 18, 1952). 


Eve, Frank Cecil, British physician (b. Silsoe, Bedfordshire, Eng., Feb. 15, 


1871—d. England, Dec. 7, 1952). 


Farnol, John Jeffery, British novelist (b. Birmingham, Eng., Feb. 10, 1878— 


d. Eastbourne, Sussex, Eng., Aug. 9, 1952). 


Farwell, Arthur, U.S. composer (b. St. Paul, Minn., April 23, 1872—d. New 


York, N.Y. Jan. 20, 1952). 


Faulhaber, Michael Cardinal von, German Roman Catholic ecclesiastic (b. 


Heidenfeld, Lower Franconia, Ger., March 5, 1869—d. Munich, Ger., June 
12, 1952), was ordained in 1892. He became professor of Old Testament 
exegesis at Strasbourg university, Alsace, Fr., in 1903. In 1910 he was con- 
secrated bishop of Speyer. He became archbishop of Munich in 1917 and 
was elevated to the Sacred college in 1921. In 1933 he preached a series 
of sermons attacking Hitler’s persecution of the Jews, and in 1934, during 
the oppression of the Evangelical Church, he arranged for the use of Roman 
Catholic funds to aid dispossessed Bavarian pastors. After the breakdown 
of the nazi regime Faulhaber was an important unofficial adviser to the 
Allies. In Jan. 1951 Theodor Heuss, the west Federal German president, 
conferred upon him the Grand Cross of the Order of Service. 


Feller, Abraham Howard, U.S. official of the United Nations (b. New York, 


N.Y., Dec. 24, 1904—d. New York, Nov. 13, 1952), took his bachelor’s 
degree at Columbia university in 1925 and his law degree from Harvard 
in 1928; he then studied for a year at the University of Berlin, Ger. From 
1931 to 1934 he taught at Harvard law school, then was appointed special 
assistant to the U.S. attorney general, holding this post until his appoint- 
ment as associate professor of law at Yale university in 1940. During 
World War IL Feller acted as special consultant or counsel to several 
executive emergency agencies of the federal government. He was a dele- 
gate to the United Nations organization conference at San Francisco, 
Calif., in 1945, and the following year he was appointed general counsel 
of the U.N. by Trygve Lie, the secretary-general. Feller leaped to his 
death from his New York city apartment during the height of U.S. inves- 
tigations into alleged subversive activities of United States citizens employed 
by the U.N. Lie attributed the suicide to tension and overwork resulting 
from Feller’s defense of U.N. employees against ‘‘indiscriminate smears and 
exaggerated charges.”’ 


Flanagan, John, U.S. sculptor (b. Newark, N.J., 18652?—d. New York, N.Y., 


March 28, 1952). 


Fogo, James Gordon, Canadian political leader and attorney (b. Halifax, 


N.S., July 9, 1896—d. Murray Bay, Que., July 6, 1952), was educated at 
Dalhousie university, Halifax, and served overseas with the Canadian 
expeditionary forces in World War I. Admitted to the Nova Scotia bar in 
1924, he became king’s counsel in 1938, meanwhile practising law at Halifax. 
After serving on many government boards he was appointed to the Canadian 
senate in 1949. From his early years he had been closely associated with the 
affairs of the Canadian Liberal party, and in 1946 he became president of 
the National Liberal federation. 


Ford, Francis X., U.S.-born Roman Catholic bishop and missionary (b. Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Jan. 11, 1892—d. Canton, China, Feb. 21, 1952), was a graduate 
of the Maryknoll Catholic Foreign Missionary Society of America (near 
Ossining, N.Y.) and was ordained priest in 1917. The following year he 
went to China as a missionary. Consecrated first bishop of Meihsien in 
Kwangtung province in 1935, he remained in China until the end of World 
War II. After a brief visit in the United States he returned to China where, 
following the Communist defeat of the nationalist forces, he was placed 
under arrest in Dec. 1950. His death in a Communist prison hospital at 
Canton was reported from Hong Kong on Sept. 2, 1952, by a nun, his former 
secretary, who had been arrested at the same time but later released. 


Ford, Horatio, U.S. attorney and civic leader (b. Cleveland, O., June 23, 1881 
—d. near Litchfield, Conn., Nov. 28, 1952). 


Fortescue, Granville (Roland), U.S. author (b. New York, N.Y., Oct. 12, 1875 
—d. West Palm Beach, Fla., April 21, 1952). 


Fox, William, U.S. motion picture producer (b. Tulchva, Hung., Jan. 1, 1879 
—d. New York, N.Y., May 8, 1952, was brought by his parents to the 
United States as a boy and received little formal education. In his early 20s 
he operated a nickelodeon in New York city and soon founded an exhibition 
company and a chain of motion picture theatres. Turning to production, he 
set up a pioneer studio at Fort Lee, N.J., and in 1915 founded the Fox Film 
corporation, which later grew into a $300,000,000 enterprise before its col- 
lapse in 1930. Fox was involved in protracted bankruptcy litigation during 
the depression years of the 1930s, and in 1935 the firm he founded was 
merged with 20th Century Pictures to form 20th Century-Fox. Two of 
Fox’s best-known motion pictures were What Price Glory and Seventh Heaven. 


Frankau, Gilbert, British author and journalist (b. April 21, 1884—d. Hove, 
Sussex, Eng., Nov. 4, 1952). 


Furse, Dame Katharine, British founder of WRENS (b. Bristol, Eng., Nov. 23, 
1875—d. London, Eng., Nov. 25, 1952). 


Gabriel, Gilbert Wolf, U.S. author and drama critic (b. Brooklyn, N.Y., Jan. 
18, 1890—d. Mount Kisco, N.Y., Sept. 3, 1952). 


! 
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Gallatin, Albert Eugene, U.S. painter, author and art collector (b. Villanova, 
Pa., July 23, 1881—d. New York, N.Y., June 15, 1952). 


Garfield, John (Jutius GARFINKLE), U.S. actor (b. New York, N.Y., March 
4, 1913—d. New York, May 21, 1952), attended the public schools of New 
York city and, under the tutelage of the child guidance specialist, Angelo 
Patri, studied dramatics. After playing minor roles with Eva Le Gallienne’s 
Civic Repertory company he joined the Group Theatre Acting company. 
Later he starred in Arthur Kober’s Having a Wonderful Time, but feeling 
under obligation to the Group Theatre, returned there to appear in such 
plays as Golden Boy, Waiting for Lefty and Weep for the Virgins. In 1938 he 
made his first appearance in motion pictures in Four Daughters. The picture 
was a success, and Gariield was cast thereafter as a gangster or tough—roles 
for which the public perhaps knew him best. Among his pictures were 
Juares, Saturday's Children, The Sea Wolf, Tortilla Flat, Between Two 
Worlds, Destination Toryo, Humoresque, Force of Evil, Gentleman’s A gree- 
ment and Body and Soul. Garfield returned frequently to Broadway and had 
starred in a revival of Golden Boy just prior to his death. In 1951 Garfield 
was asxed to testify before the house committee on un-American activities 
about alleged association with Communist-front organizations; he denied 
that he was either a Communist or fellow traveller. 


Gaylord, Clifford W., U.S. business executive (b. Lockport, Ill., Oct. 10, 1883 
—d. St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7, 1952). 


George VI (ALBERT FREDERICK ARTHUR GeorGE), king of Great Britain, Ire- 

~ Jand and the British dominions (b. York cottage, Sandringham, Norfolk, 
Eng., Dec. 14, 1895—d. Sandringham, Feb. 6, 1952), reigned over Great 
Britain from 1936 until his death (for details of his career, see Encyclopedia 
Britannica). He became king upon the abdication of his elder brother, King 
Edward VIII, in Dec. 1936, and was crowned in Westminster abbey the 
following May 12. Highlights of his reign included a visit to the United 
States in 1939 (the first such visit of a reigning English sovereign), his visits 
througnout Great Britain and to the North African front during World 
War [1, his morale-building addresses during that war and his state visit to 
the Union of South Africa in 1947. He had planned to make a similar tour of 
Australia but was prevented from doing so by illness in 1948. His recovery 
was slow, but by 1951 he seemed to have regained health, sufficiently so at 
least to have made a number of public appearances. In the summer of 1951, 
however, he was again overtaken by illness and underwent an operation on 
one of his lungs in Buckingham palace on Sept. 23. Again his recovery 
seemed steady, and he made his customary Christmas day broadcast to the 
nation. His last appearance in public was on Jan. 31, 1952, when he went to 
the airport to say good-bye to Princess Elizabeth and the duke of Edinburgh 
at the start of their projected visit to Australia and New Zealand. He died 
at Sandringham in his sleep early in the morning of Feb. 6, 1952. The new 
queen, then at Kenya in Africa on the first part of her tour, returned im- 
mediately to London with her husband and was proclaimed Elizabeth IJ in 
succession to her father. After private rites at Sandringham, the king lay in 
state in Westminster hall, London, where 300,000 persons went Feb. 12-14 
to pay their last respects. He was buried Feb. 15 in St. George’s chapel, 
Windsor castle. 


Gerber, Frank, U.S. industrialist (b. Fremont, Mich., May 6, 1898—d. Fre- 
mont, Oct. 7, 1952). 


Gerhauser, William Henry, U.S. industrialist (b. Detroit, Mich., Jan. 7, 1889 
—d. Cleveland, O., Nov. 23, 1952). 


Giannini, Lawrence Mario, U.S. banker (b. San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 25, 
1894—d. San Francisco, Aug. 19, 1952), was the son of Amadeo Peter Gian- 
nini (1870-1949), founder of the huge California banking empire which was 
consolidated into the Bank of America National Trust and Savings associa- 
tion in 1930. Lawrence M. Giannini took his law degree from the University 
of California in 1920 and was admitted to the bar, but later decided to follow 
in his father’s footsteps as a banker. In 1932 he was appointed senior vice- 
president of Bank of America and in 1936 president and chairman of the 
executive committee. At the time of his death, Bank of America with its 
Sone branches in California was the world’s largest private commercial 

ank. 


Gibbon, John Murray, Canadian author (b. Udewelle, Ceylon, April 12, 1875 
—d. Montreal, Que., July 2, 1952). 


Globus, Joseph H., Russian-born U.S. neurologist (b. Vitebsk, Russia, Nov. 25, 
1885—d. New York, N.Y., Nov. 20, 1952). 


Gonzalez, Martinez Enrique, Mexican government official and poet (b. Gua- 
dalajara, Mex., April 13, 1871—d. Mexico City, Mex., Feb. 19, 1952). 


Gooch, Tom Carbry, U.S. editor and publisher (b. Bonham, Tex., Jan. 25, 
1880—d. Dallas, Tex., June 13, 1952). 


Goschen, Sir George Joachim, British diplomat (b. London, Eng., Oct. 15, 
1866—d. Hawkhurst, Kent, Eng., July 24, 1952). 


Gottlieb, Moritz Melvin, U.S. manufacturer and philanthropist (b. Washing- 
ton, D.C., July 19, 1893—d. Boston, Mass., Nov. 23, 1952). 


Gould, Edwin Miner Lawrence, U.S. Swedenborgian clergyman, lecturer and 
writer (b. Montreal, Que., May 4, 1886—d. New York, N.Y., Dec. 26, 1952). 


Gow, James, U.S. playwright and motion-picture scenarist (b. Creston, 
Ja., Aug. 23, 1907—d. New York, N.Y., Feb. 11, 1952), graduated from 
the University of Colorado at Boulder and from 1928 to 1931 was a drama 
and film critic for the New York World. With Arnaud d’Usseau he wrote 
Tomorrow the World (1943) and Deep Are the Roots (1945), both outstanding 
successes on Broadway. Gow also collaborated on several motion pictures, 
including One Night of Love with Edmund North and Repent at Leisure 
with D’Usseau. 


* 


Green, William, U.S. labour leader (b. Coshocton, O., March 3, 1873— } 
Coshocton, Nov. 21, 1952), led the American Federation of Labor as its}! 
president for almost 28 years (for his early career, see Encyclopedia mae 
nica). During the New Deal era Green generally opposed the princip 
of federal intervention in labour-management affairs; he was agains 
the Wage-Hour act of 1938 and legislation proposed during World W. 
II to enforce compulsory arbitration of industrial disputes. In Jan. 1942, 
however, shortly after Pearl Harbor, Green’ and Philip Murray of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations both agreed to a labour truce for 
the duration of World War I]. An effective adversary of Communism 
in the U.S. labour movement, Green resisted all Communist attempts to | 
infiltrate A.F. of L. unions and refused to join the World Federation of 
Trade Unions in 1945 even before soviet domination of the W.F.T.U. had] 
become evident. : . 

Green denounced the Taft-Hartley act in 1947 as a “‘tragic mistake.” 
He worked actively for the election of Pres. Harry S. Truman in 1948 
and for Adlai E. Stevenson in 1952. 


Gregory, Sir Richard (Arman), British physicist and meteorologist (b. Bristol, 
Eng., Jan. 29, 1864—d. Middleton-on-sea, Eng., Sept. 15, 1952). 


Groll, Albert Lorey, U.S. artist (b. New York, N.Y., Dec. 8, 1866—d. New 
York, Oct. 2, 1952), graduated from the Royal academy at Munich, Ger,, | 
in 1899, then returned to the United States to take up residence in Arizona. } 
There he specialized in desert landscapes that were often compared with j 
the work of Frederic Remington and Winslow Homer. Groll was named } 
a National academician in 1910 and was elected to the National Institute | 
of Arts and Letters in 1932. His work is represented in a number of muse- 
ums throughout the United States, and he was the recipient of a number 
of U.S. art awards and medals. 


Grousset, René, French author and historian (b. Grenoble, Fr., Sept. 5, 1885-— 
d. Pans; Fry Septsd2. 1952): 


Grumbach, Salomon, French politician (b. Hattstatt, Alsace, Jan. 6, 1884— 
d. Neuilly, Fr., July 13, 1952). : 


Hached, Farhat, Tunisian labour leader (b. Kerkennah Islands, Tunisia, 1914 
—d. near Tunis, Tunisia, Dec. 5, 1952). 


Haden, Russell Landram, U.S. physician and Red Cross official (b. Palmyra, 
Va., May 22, 1888—d. Cleveland, O., April 26, 1952). 


Hahne, Ernest Herman, U.S. educator (b. Walker, Kan., Oct. 20, 1890— 
d. Oxford, O., Nov. 25, 1952), received his A.B. and LL.B. degrees at |) 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, his M.A. from Harvard university 
in 1914 and his Ph.D. from The University of Chicago in 1930. After 
teaching sociology and economics at Nebraska, Chicago and Dakota |) 
Wesleyan university, Mitchell, S.D., he joined the faculty of North- 
western university, Evanston, Ill., in 1919, becoming full professor of 
economics in 1935; he was also director of the summer session there from } 
1930 to 1939. In 1946 he was named president of Miami university at } 
Oxford, O., serving in this position until his death. 


Hamilton, Cicely Mary, British author, playwright, journalist and actress (b. 
London, Eng., 1872—d. London, Dec. 6, 1952). 


Hamsun, Knut, Norwegian novelist Com, Nor., Aug. 4, 1859—d. Noerholm, 
Nor., Feb. 19, 1952), started life as a shoemaker’s apprentice. He later 
emigrated to the United States and there attempted unsuccessfully to 
become a Unitarian minister. He returned to Norway in 1884, but was 
back in the U.S. two years later, working as a farm labourer in North } 
and South Dakota and as a streetcar conductor in Chicago, Ill. In 1888 
he returned to Europe and settled in Copenhagen, Den., publishing in 1890 
his first literary success, the novel Salt (translated as Hunger). His greatest 
novel, Markens Gride (Growth of the Soil), was published in 1917, and he 
was awarded the Nobel prize in 1920. His translated novels also include 
Segelfoss Town (1915), Vagabonds (1927) and August (1930). In World 
War I Hamsun was pro-German and in his later years he became pro-nazi. 
Arrested in 1945, he faced trial in 1946. Psychiatrists declared him to be } 
prematurely weakened in mind and he was sentenced only to pay kr. 325,000 
as indemnity for wartime earnings. His work portrays the individual’s } 
struggle against hunger and poverty and society. 


Harding, Lyn (Davin LLEWELLYN Harpino), British actor (b. St. Bride’s 
near Newport, Monmouthshire, Eng., Oct. 12, 1867—d. Southend, Essex, 
Eng., Dec. 26, 1952). 


Harmsworth, Sir Harold Cecil Aubrey, British newspaper publisher (b. June 13, 
1897—d. London, Eng., Sept. 7, 1952). 


Haskell, Henry Joseph, U.S. editor (b. Huntington, O., March 8, 1874—d. 
Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 20, 1952), was educated at Oberlin (O.) college, 
where he received his bachelor’s degree in 1896. In 1898 he joined the 
staff of the Kansas City Star, becoming director of the editorial page in 
1910 and editor in 1928. He was twice awarded the Pulitzer prize—for 
excellence of his editorial page in 1933 and for distinguished editorial 
writing in 1944. An acute observer of foreign affairs, he wrote numerous 
articles for the North American Newspaper Alliance. He was also author 
of The New Deal in Old Rome (1939) and This Was Cicero (1942). 


Haskell, William Nafew, U.S. army officer (b. Albany, N.Y., Aug. 13, 1878 
—d. Greenwich, Conn., Aug. 13, 1952). 


Hastings, Sir Patrick, British lawyer, government official and playwright 
(b. London, Eng., March 18, 1880—d. London, Feb. 26, 1952). 


Hay, lan (JonN Hay Berra), British writer (b. Manchester, Eng., April 17, 
1876—d. near Petersfield, Hampshire, Eng., Sept. 22, 1952). 


Heath, Bobby (Ronin FRreEAR), U.S. song writer, author, pianist and composer 
(b. Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 1, 1889—d. Philadelphia, March 3}, 1952). 
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i] 
ih Hedin, Sven Anders, Swedish explorer (b. Stockholm, Swed., Feb. 19, 1865— 
ad. Stockholm, Noy. 26, 1952), was educated at the Stockholm hogskola 
i) (university) and at Uppsala, Berlin and Halle universities (for his early 
so journeys, see Encyclopedia Britannica). We travelled round the world in 
%2) =61923, through the United States, Mongolia and the U.S.S.R. In 1927 he 
sy organized the elaborate Sino-Swedish expedition which continued until 1935, 
yap and in 1947 he planned a journey to the Argentine. He was one of the 18 
io) members of the Swedish Academy. His published works include Through 
we Asia (1898), Scientific Results of a Journey in Central Asia (8 vol., 1899- 
ye 1902), Southern Tibet (12 vol., 1917-22), My Life as an Explorer (1925), and 
it Scientific Results of the Sino-Swedish Expedition 1927-37 (35 vol., 1937-49). 


“Hem, Halvor Olsen, U.S. inventor and construction engineer (b. Saude, Nor., 
uf Aug. 14, 1863—d. Toledo, O., Nov. 11, 1952). 


bi Henderson, Fletcher Hamilton, U.S. jazz musician and composer (b. Cuthbert, 
® Ga., Dec. 18, 1897—d. New York, N.Y., Dec. 29, 1952), studied music at 
{Atlanta (Ga.) university, then went to New York city in 1921 and organized 
an! = his own jazz orchestra. As band leader, arranger for Benny Goodman, com- 
2% poser in his own right and developer of many other famous jazz musicians, 
es! Henderson was recognized as one of the greatest exponents of “swing” and 
Yay) =“ hot”’ music. 


bn Henderson, Sir Hubert Douglas, British political economist (b. Oct. 20, 1890— 
yah d. Oxford, Eng., Feb. 22, 1952). 


y Henriquez y Carvajal, Federico, Dominican Republican educator and author 
4) (b. Santo Domingo (now Ciudad Trujillo), Dominican Republic, Sept. 16, 
83) 1848—d. Ciudad Trujillo, Feb. 4, 1952). 

| 


dj Herbert, Hugh, U.S. motion-picture actor (b. Binghamton, N.Y., Aug. 10, 
Bf =1885—d. Hollywood, Calif., March 12, 1952), attended Cornell university, 
13) Ithaca, N.Y., and wrote several plavlets and vaudeville skits before becom- 
aa ing known as an actor and comedian. His first association with motion pic- 
ij? tures was in 1927 as the scenarist and an actor in Mind Your Business. He 
@; appeared in numerous pictures after 1933, including Goodbye Again, Little 
| Bit of Heaven, Hellzapoppin, A Midsummer Night’s Dream and Top of the 
©Y Town. Herbert also starred in the stage play Ok, Brother and in a series of 
98} radio programs. 


iy) Herndon, Hugh, Jr., U.S. aviator (b. Titusville, Pa., Oct. 3, 1904—d. Cairo, 
ef 6 Egy., April 5, 1952), made the first nonstop flight across the Pacific ocean 
‘y= with Clyde Pangborn in Oct. 1931. The flight was made from near Tokyo, 
st Jap., to Wenatchee, Wash.—a distance of 4,833 mi.—in a small single-motor 
19] ++monoplane, with an elapsed time of 41 hr. 13 min. At the time of his death 
94 ~=Herndon was middle and far eastern director of operations for a U.S. com- 
mercial air line. 


My Herrle, Colin, U.S. Red Cross official (b. Washington, D.C., July 9, 1892— 


i d. Washington, Dec. 16, 1952). 

operator and exporter. In this business he acquired ownership of a large 
fi fleet of ships, and in 1930 organized his own shipbuilding company, Higgins 
: Industries, Inc., at New Orleans. This company, which later expanded into 
\ 


Higger, Michael, U.S. legal scholar and rabbi (b. Rogovo, Lith., Jan. 6, 1898— 
d. New York, N.Y., Nov. 22, 1952). 


Higgins, Andrew Jackson, U.S. shipbuilder (b. Columbus, Neb., Aug. 28, 
1886—d. New Orleans, La., Aug. 1, 1952), attended Creighton university at 
Omaha, Neb., from 1903 to 1906, after which he became a lumber mill 


aircraft and radio manufacture, became best known for its famed “Higgins 
boats” of World War II1—troop and tank landing craft that were used in 
U.S. military operations throughout the world. Higgins was again awarded 
large U.S. defense contracts after the outbreak of the Korean war in 1950. 


_ Holbrook, Lucius Roy, U.S. army officer (b. Arkansaw, Wis., April 30, 1875— 
d. San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 19, 1952). 


1 Holland, Leicester Bodine, U.S. archaeologist and author (b. Louisville, Ky., 
May 23, 1882—d. Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 7, 1952). 


Hoover, William Harold, U.S. attorney and corporation executive (b. Lodi, 
) O., April 20, 1889—d. Butte, Mont., June 6, 1952). 


i 


| Horney, Karen, U.S. psychoanalyst and author (b. Hamburg, Ger., Sept. 16, 
; 1885—d. New York, N.Y., Dec. 4, 1952). 


) Howe, Gene Alexander, U.S. editor (b. Atchison, Kan., March 22, 1886—d. 
near Amarillo, Tex., June 25, 1952). 


| Hrozny, Bediich (FRmpRICH), Czech orientalist (b. Lysa nad Labem, Bo- 
hemia, May 6, 1879—d. Prague, Czechoslovakia, Dec. 18, 1952), was edu- 
cated at the universities of Prague, Vienna, Berlin and London. In 1905 he 
was appointed professor in Semitic languages at Vienna university and in 
1919, when the state of Czechoslovakia was set up, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of cuneiform writings and the history of the ancient orient at Charles 
university, Prague. In 1915 he surprised the learned world with the news 
that he had read the Hittite language which, until then, had baffled many 
scholars. He contributed the article Hirrrres in the Encyclopedia 


Britannica. 


Hughes, William Morris, Australian statesman (b. London, Eng., Sept. 25, 
1864—d. Sydney, Austr., Oct. 27, 1952), was prime minister of Australia 
during World War I (for his biography and a detailed account of his prime 
ministership see Encyclopedia Britannica). After his resignation as prime 
minister in 1923, Hughes continued to serve in a number of important gov- 
ernment posts, including vice-president of the executive council (1934-35 
and 1937-38), minister for health and repatriation (1934-35 and 1936-37), 
minister in charge of territories (1937-38), minister for external affairs 
(1937-39), minister for industry (1939-40), attorney general (1939-41) and 
minister for the navy (1940-41). For the last few years of his life he was 
senior statesman of the Commonwealth of Nations. 
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Hull, Clark Leonard, U.S. psychologist (b. Akron, N.Y., May 24, 1884—d. 
New Haven, Conn., May 10, 1952). 


Hume, Edgar Erskine, U.S. army medical officer (b. Frankfort, Ky., Dec. 26, 
1889—d. Washington, D.C., Jan. 24, 1952). 


Humes, Augustine Leftwich, U.S. lawyer (b. Knoxville, Tenn., Nov. 16, 1874— 
d. New York, N.Y., Sept. 25, 1952). 


Hummel, George F., U.S. author (b. Southold, L.L., INRYetiSept-.o isso —— 
d. New York, N.Y., Dec. 20, 1952). 


Hunt, Edward Lawrence, U.S. Presbyterian minister (b. Dundas, Ont., Sept. 
16, 1860—d. Queens, N.Y., Oct. 9, 1952). 


Hunt, Myron, U.S. architect (b. Sunderland, Mass., Feb. 27, 1868—d. Pasa- 
dena, Calif., May 26, 1952). 


Huntress, Carroll Benton, U.S. businessman (b. Ogdensburg, N.Y., Nov. 25, 
1885—d. Mount Vernon, N.Y., Nov. 29, 1952). 


Hussey, Mary Inda, U.S. educator and philologist (b. New Vienna, O., June 
17, 1876—d. Andover, Mass., June 20, 1952), took her Ph.B. degree at 
Earlham college, Richmond, Ind., in 1896 and her Ph.D. at Bryn Mawr 
college, Pa., in 1906. She was an instructor at Wellesley college, Mass., 
from 1907 to 1909, and associate professor and professor at Mt. Holyoke 
college, South Hadley, Mass., from 1913 until her retirement in 1941. 
She was a noted authority on ancient languages and religions and con- 
ducted extensive field research in the near, middle and far east, serving 
as ne secretary of the American Schools of Oriental Research from 1917 
to 1933. 


Hyde, Charles Cheney, U.S. lawyer and educator (b. Chicago, Il., May 22, 
1873—d. New York, N.Y., Feb. 13, 1952), was educated at Yale univer- 
sity and at Harvard, where he received his law degree in 1898. He prac- 
tised law in Chicago from 1898 to 1923 and was a solicitor for the U.S. 
department of state from 1923 to 1925. He also taught law at North- 
western university in Chicago during the years 1907-25 and was professor 
of international law and diplomacy at Columbia university from 1925 
to 1945. In May 1951 Pres. Harry S. Truman appointed him a member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, Neth. Hyde was the 
author of a standard work on international law (2 vol., 1922; 2nd rev. ed. 
3 vol., 1945) and a biography of Charles Evans Hughes as U.S. secretary 
of state (1929). 


Ickes, Harold Le Clair, U.S. former secretary of the interior (b. Frankstown 
township, Blair county, Pa., March 15, 1874—d. Washington, D.C., 
Feb. 3, 1952). For Ickes’ earlier career, see Encyclopedia Britannica. He 
was appointed secretary of the interior by Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
March 1933 and remained in this post through all the Roosevelt adminis- 
trations and during the first ten months of the Harry S. Truman administra- 
tion. He resigned from the cabinet on Feb. 13, 1946, after a dispute with 
President Truman over the latter’s nomination of Edwin W. Pauley as 
undersecretary of the navy. Following his resignation he wrote a newspaper 
column on national affairs. His memoirs, Autobiography of a Curmudgeon, 
were published in 1943. 


Ingram, Jonas Howard, U.S. naval officer (b. Jeffersonville, Ind., Oct. 15, 
1886—d. San Diego, Calif., Sept. 10, 1952), graduated in 1907 from the 
U.S. Naval academy, where he starred in football, rowing and track and 
was later head football coach (1915-17) and director of athletics (1926- 
30). For his service during the U.S. attack on Veracruz, Mex., in 1914 
Ingram was awarded the congressional medal of honour. In World War 
I he was flag lieutenant to Rear. Adm. Hugh Rodman. After various 
other naval duties he was named commander of the Atlantic cruiser divi- 
sion in 1941 and the following year was appointed commander of Allied 
naval forces in the South Atlantic. Also commander in chief of the U.S. 
Atlantic fleet during World War IJ, he supervised the convoy of hundreds 
of thousands of U.S. troops to the European theatre. Advanced to the 
rank of full admiral in 1944, Ingram retired from the navy in 1947. 


Innis, Harold Adams, Canadian political economist (b. Otterville, Ont., 
Nov. 5, 1894—d. Toronto, Ont., Novy. 8, 1952). 


Ipatieff, Vladimir Nikolaevich, Russian-born U.S. chemist (b. Moscow, 
Russia, Nov. 9, 1867—d. Chicago, Ill., Nov. 29, 1952). 


Irvin, William Adolf, U.S. industrialist (b. Indiana, Pa., Dec. 7, 1873— 
d. New York, N.Y., Jan. 1, 1952), began work as a railroad telegraph 
operator in 1888. Employed as a clerk in a steel and tin plant in 1895, 
he rose rapidly in the steel industry and in 1932 became president of the 
U.S. Steel corporation, retiring in 1938. In 1942 he was elected chairman 
of the board of trustees of the National Safety council. 


Jack, Richard, Canadian painter (b. Sunderland, Eng., Feb. 15, 1866—d. 
Montreal, Que., June 30, 1952), studied at the York (Eng.) School of 
Art and later at the Académie Julian in Paris, Fr. He was a member 
of the Royal Society of Portrait Painters and, at the time of his death, 
senior member of Britain’s Royal academy. In 1916 he was commissioned 
by the Canadian government to paint battle scenes with the Canadian 
expeditionary forces; his “Vimy Ridge” and ‘Canadians at the Second 
Battle of Ypres’? became widely known and were hung in the Canadian 
national archives at Ottawa. Jack also painted portraits of several Canadian 
governors general and other notables. 


Jacobi, Frederick, U.S. composer (b. San Francisco, Calif., May 4, 1891—d. 
New York, N.Y., Oct. 24, 1952). 


Jeans, Philip Charles, U.S. authority on pediatrics (b. Hillsboro, O., Jan. 3, 
1883—d. Panama city, Pan., Oct. 22, 1952). 
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Joannes, Francis Y., U.S. architect (b. Green Bay, Wis., Sept. 27, 1876— 
d. Branford, Conn., June 21, 1952). 


Joerg, W(olfgang) L(ouis) Glottfried), U.S. geographer (b. Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Feb. 6, 1885—d. Washington, D.C., Jan. 7, 1952). 


John, Sir (William) Goscombe, British sculptor (b. Cardiff, Wales, Feb. 21, 
1860—d. London, Eng., Dec. 15, 1952). 


Johnson, Charles F. H., U.S. textile industrialist (b. New York, N.Y., Sept. 5, 
1880—d. Passaic, N.J., May 9, 1952). 


Jolas, Eugene, trilingual poet and journalist (b. Union City, N.J., Oct. 26, 
1894—d. Paris, Fr., May 26, 1952), at the age of two returned with his 
European-born parents to the father’s ancestral home in Forbach, Lor- 
raine, where he received his early schooling at the local gymnasium and, 
later, at the Petit Seminaire, Metz. At 16 he emigrated alone to the U.S. 
and after a few years of bitter economic struggle entered the newspaper 
world. He returned to Europe in 1922 and, in 1927, founded in Paris 
the international avant garde review Transition, In addition to many 
critical articles, he was the author of seven volumes of poetry, written in 
French, German, English and an invented linguisitic amalgam he called 
“Atlantica”; a French-language anthology of more than 100 American 
poets; an English-language mystical anthology entitled Vertical; and numer- 
ous translations. He served in World Wars I and I] and, in 1946, was award- 
ed the U.S. Medal of Freedom for his activities with the Allied armies dur- 
ing the liberation of Europe. 


Jooda Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana, maharaja, former Nepalese prime 
minister (b. Katmandu, Nepal, April 24, 1875—d. Dehra Dun, Uttar Prad- 
esh, India, Nov. 23, 1952). 


Kaas, Ludwig, German-born Roman Catholic prelate, former head of Centrist 
party in Germany (b. Trier, Ger., May 23, 1881—d. Rome, It., April 25, 
1952). 


Kaplan, Eliezer, Israeli statesman (b. Minsk, Russia, Jan. 27, 1891—d. Genoa, 
It., July 13, 1952). 


Karfiol, Bernard, U.S. artist (b. Budapest, Hung., May 6, 1886—d. Irvington- 
on-Hudson, N.Y., Aug. 16, 1952). 


Kellor, Frances, U.S. immigration authority and author (b. Columbus, O., 
Oct. 20, 1873—d. New York, N.Y., Jan. 4, 1952). 


Kelly, Alvin Anthony (‘“SHipwreEck’’), U.S. stunt man (b. May 13, 1893—d. 
New York, N.Y., Oct. 11, 1952). 


Kelser, Raymond Alexander, U.S. bacteriologist and immunologist (b. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Dec. 2, 1892—d. Philadelphia, Pa., April 16, 1952). 


Kendall, Elizabeth Kemball, U.S. historian, educator and traveller (b. Middle- 
bury, Vt., 18952—d. Village of Street, Somerset, Eng., May 15, 1952). 


Kennedy, Foster, U.S. neurologist (b. Belfast, Ire., Feb. 7, 1884—d. New 
York, N.Y., Jan. 7, 1952). 


Kenny, Elizabeth (StsteR KENNy), Australian nursing sister and research 
worker (b. Warialda, New South Wales, Austr., Sept. 20, 1886—d. Too- 
woomba, Queensland, Austr., Nov. 30, 1952), qualified as a nurse in 1911 
and served in the Australian army nursing service during World War I. She 
soon became known for her physical methods of treatment of poliomyelitis 
which, she claimed, could cure the paralysis if applied early enough. Her 
claims were strenuously opposed by the medical profession although the 
value of her treatment was admitted. She opened a clinic in Sydney in 1935 
and a year’s trial of her methods was made in Great Britain in 1937. In 1940 
she went to the United States where the Elizabeth Kenny foundation was 
later established at Minneapolis, Minn. Other clinics adopting the Kenny 
method were opened in New York city, Buffalo, N.Y., Jersey City, N.J., 
Pontiac, Mich., and El Monte, Calif. She returned to Australia in Dec. 
1950. Her published works include Infantile Paralysis and Cerebral Diplegia 
(1937), The Kenny Concept of Infantile Paralysis and Its Treatment (with 
J. F. M. Pohl, 1943) and an autobiography, And They Shall Walk (with 
Martha Ostenso, 1943). 


Kent, Roland Grubb, U.S. philologist (b. Wilmington, Del., Feb. 24, 1877— 
d. Bryn Mawr, Pa., June 27, 1952). 


Kenyon, Sir Frederic George, British biblical and classical scholar and muse- 
um director (b. London, Eng., Jan. 15, 1863—d. Godstone, Surrey, Eng., 
Aug. 23, 1952), was educated at Winchester and at New College, Oxford 
university, of which he became an honorary fellow in 1913. In 1888 he be- 
came a fellow of Magdalen college (honorary fellow, 1906) and a year later 
he entered the manuscript department of the British Museum where he 
became known as an authority on Greek papyri by his discovery and publi- 
cation, as Aristotle's Constitution of Athens (1891), of a lost treatise by Aris- 
totle. He was assistant keeper in the manuscript department, 1898-1909, 
and director and principal librarian of the museum, 1909-30. He was also a 
distinguished Biblical scholar, and his works in this field include Our Bible 
and the Ancient Manuscripts (1895, rev. 1939) and The Bible and Modern 
Scholarship (1948), a reply to Bishop E. W. Barnes’s The Rise of Christian- 
ity. Kenyon was president of the British academy, 1917-21, of the Biblio- 
graphical society, 1924-26, of the Society of Antiquaries, 1934-39, and of the 
British School of Archaeology at Jerusalem from 1920 until his death. His 
other published works include Catalogue of Greek Papyri in the British 
Museum, 3 vol. (1893-1907), Ancient Books and Modern Discoveries (1928) 
and The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, 8 parts (1933-41). 


Kerner, Otto, U.S. jurist (b. Chicago, Ill., Feb. 22, 1884—d. Chicago, Dec. 
13, 1952). 


* 


Keys, Clement Melville, Canadian-born business executive (b. Chatsworth 
Ont., April 7, 1876—d. New York, N.Y., Jan. 12, 1952). 


Kimball, Dexter Simpson, U.S. educator and engineer (b. New River, N.B,j 
Oct. 21, 1865—d. Ithaca, N.Y., Nov. 1, 1952). 


King, Mrs. Carol, U.S. attorney (b. New York, N.Y., Aug. 24, 1895—d. New) 
York, Jan. 21, 1952). 


Kirby, Rollin, U.S. cartoonist (b. Galva, Ill, Sept. 4, 1875—d. New York, N.Y.4i] 
May 8, 1952), went to New York city as a youth to study painting. After 
further studies in Paris he turned to magazine illustration, working for 
Collier’s, American, Harper’s and others. In 1911 the New York Evening 
Mail hired him as a cartoonist; the next year he moved to the Sum and it 
1913 to the World (later the World-Telegram), where he remained unt; 
1939. From the latter year until 1942 he was with the New York Post andy 
subsequently did cartoons for Look magazine and the New York Timesy 
Sunday magazine. A three-time Pulitzer prize winner (1921, 1924 and 1928), 
Kirby was a powerful cartoon critic of Tammany hall, the Ku Klux Klanj) 
prohibition, high finance, communism and fascism. One of his best-known 
pen characters was ‘‘Mr. Dry,” a tall bluenose symbolizing the 18thi) 
amendment. 


W 
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Kirsten, Frederick Kurt, U.S. inventor and engineer (b. Saxony, Ger., Marchf)) 
13, 1885—d. Seattle, Wash., Nov. 19, 1952). 


Klapper, Paul, U.S. educator (b. Jassy, Rum., July 17, 1885—d. Flushing,})) 
Queens, N.Y., March 25, 1952). ! 


Kollontai (KoLLonTaAy), Alexandra Mikhailovna, Russian diplomat and polit- 
ical leader (b. St. Petersburg [Leningrad], Russia, April 1, 1872 —d., 
Moscow, U.S.S.R., March 9?, 1952). 


Kramers, Hendrick Anthony, Dutch atomic scientist (b. Rotterdam, Neth., 
Dec. 17, 1894—d. Leyden, Neth., April 24, 1952). 


Kucharzewski, Jan, Polish politician and historian (b. Wysokie Mazowieckie, 
Pol., May 27, 1876—d. New York, N.Y., July 4, 1952), was educated at 
the University of Warsaw. In 1915 he went to Lausanne, Switz., where he 
published L’Azgle Blanc, a periodical campaigning for the restoration of 
independent Poland. On Nov. 26, 1917, he was appointed premier by the 
Polish regency council of the first Polish government since 1831; he resigned }) 
on Feb. 27, 1918, in protest against the peace treaties of Brest-Lituvsk. I 
After World War I he devoted himself to historical studies and published }) 
From the White to the Red Tsardom, 7 vol. (Warsaw, 1923-35) abridged }i) 


| | 


| 
| 


trans., The Origins of Modern Russia (1948). In 1926 Kucharzewski was # 
elected a member of the Polish Academy of Sciences. He left Poland at the } 
beginning of 1940 for New York city where he became chairman of the 
board of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America. 


Kulas, Elroy John, U.S. steel executive (b. Cleveland, O., March 21, 1880— 
d. Gates Mills, O., May 13, 1952). 


Lamb, Arthur Becket, U.S. chemist (b. Attleboro, Mass., Feb. 25, 1880—d. 
near Brookline, Mass., May 15, 1952), was educated at Tufts college, Med- 
ford, Mass., at Harvard, and at the Universities of Leipzig and Heidelberg, 
Ger.; he received his Ph.D. from Harvard in 1904. He began as an instructor 
in electrochemistry at Harvard in 1905, then taught at New York university 
(1906-12). Returning to Harvard in the latter year, he became full profes- 
sor in 1920. He was also director of the Harvard chemistry laboratory from 
1912 until his retirement in 1947, and was a recipient of the Priestley medal, 
highest award of the American Chemical society. From 1917 to 1949 he 
was editor of the Journal of the American Chemical society. 


Lamb, William Frederick, U.S. architect (b. Brooklyn, N.Y., Nov. 21, 1883— 
d. New York, N.Y., Sept. 8, 1952). 


Lambert, Adrian Van Sinderen, U.S. surgeon (b. New York, N.Y., June 30, 
1872—d. New York, Oct. 15, 1952). 


Lamont, Florence Corliss (Mrs. THomas W. Lamont), U.S. civic worker (b. 
Englewood, N.J.—d. New York, N.Y., Dec. 29, 1952). 


Landau, Jacob, Austrian-born journalist (b. Vienna, Aus., 1892?—d. New 
Vork Nevin amerod 11052). 


Lapierre, Lovis A., Canadian-born Roman Catholic prelate, last free Roman 
Catholic apostolic vicar in Communist China (b. St. Hermas, Que., 18802— 
d. Manchuria, Dec. 2?, 1952). 


Lasker, Albert Davis, U.S. advertising executive and philanthropist (b. Frei- | 
burg, Ger., May 1, 1880—d. New York, N.Y., May 30, 1952), was born of 
U.S. parents who were travelling in Germany. In 1898, two years after his 
graduation from high school at Galveston, Tex., he joined the advertising 
firm of Lord & Thomas, becoming sole owner in 1908. A pioneer in modern 
advertising methods, he placed as much as $50,000,000 worth of advertising 
a year before disbanding his company in 1942. In 1917 he was named as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture by Pres. Woodrow Wilson, and from 1918 
to 1920 was assistant chairman of the Republican national committee. He 
was also chairman of the U.S. shipping board under Pres. Warren G. Harding 
from 1921 to 1923. Upon his retirement from business in 1942 he founded 
the Albert and Mary Lasker foundation for medical research. Among other 
philanthropies, he gave The University of Chicago $1,250,000 for research in 
geriatrics, plus an estate in suburban Chicago valued at $3,000,000. 


Lattre de Tassigny, Jean-Joseph-Marie-Gabriel de, French army officer (b. 
Mouilleron-en-Pareds, Vendée, Fr., Feb. 2, 1889—d. Neuilly near Paris, 
Fr., Jan. 11, 1952), a graduate of Saint-Cyr, fought in World War I, and 
was wounded four times and decorated. In 1921 he served in Morocco and 
in 1925 was seriously wounded in the Rif campaign. Having passed out of the 

dcole Sup rieure de Guerre in 1935. he was by 1939 the youngest general in 


oe 


the French army. He commanded the 14th infantry division which fought 


around Rethel in May 1940. On Aug. 27, 1941, he was appointed com- 
® mander-in-chief in Tunisia but in Jan. 1942 was recalled to France to com- 
x mand a division at Montpellier. When the Germans took over the free zone 
® on Noy. 11, 1942, he attempted to resist. He was sentenced on Jan. 9, 1943, 
§. to ten years’ imprisonment at Riom but nine months later escaped to Eng- 
i land. He took over the French 1st army which landed at Saint Tropez on 
i Aug. 15, 1944. Advancing up the Rhéne valley, he crossed the Rhine, en- 
\® tered the upper Danube valley and brought his troops to the Tirol. On 
ih May 8, 1945, in Berlin he signed for France the final act of German capitu- 
i) lation; on July 24 he was appointed inspector general of the French army. 
at He was appointed commander-in-chief of land forces of the Western Euro- 
* pean Union on Oct. 4, 1948. He became French high commissioner and com- 
§ mander-in-chief in Indochina on Dec. 6, 1950. General de Lattre was post- 
ft humously created-marshal of France. 


’ yylawrence, Gertrude (GrrTRUD ALEXANDRA DaGmMa LAWRENCE KiaseEn), Brit- 
a ishactress (b. London, Eng., July 4, 1898—d. New York, N.Y., Sept. 6, 1952), 
8) was educated at the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Streatham, London, and 
u} studied dancing under Madame Espinosa and acting under Italia Conti. 
S| She first appeared on the stage in Dec. 1910, at the Brixton theatre, London, 
e asachild dancer in Babes in the Wood; after touring in the provinces for four 
»G@ anda half years she achieved her first stage success in the revue Some (1916). 
| Her talent for singing, dancing and acting and her vivacious personality were 
} admirably suited to this type of production and she was soon in great de- 

mand. She took the lead in The Midnigh: Follies (1922) and afterward went 
i to the U.S. where she played joint lead with Beatrice Lillie in André Charlot’s 
y Revue of 1924. She was a close friend of Noel Coward who wrote Private 
i ©Lives (1930) specially for her and with whom she toured the provinces in 
®! 1935 in Tonight at 7:30 (renamed Tonight at 8:30 when it ran in London 
i and New York in 1936). Her best-known later performances were Susan 
Trexel in Susan and God (New York, 1937), Lydia Kenyon in Skylark (New 
York, 1939) and, in London, Stella Martyn in Daphne du Maurier’s Septem- 
ber Tide (1948). During World War II she had toured with the Entertain- 
ments National Service association (of which she was president of the U.S. 
branch) in France and Belgium and with the United Services organizations 
(U.S.O.) in the Pacific ocean area. At the time of her death she was playing 
Anna in The King and I in New York. 


Lawson, Andrew Cowper, U.S. geologist (b. Anstruther, Scot., July 25, 1861— 
) d. San Leandro, Calif., June 16, 1952). 


tlee, Canada (LIONEL CoRNELIUS CANEGATA),U.S. Negro actor (b. New York, 
N.Y., May 3, 1907—d. New York, May 9, 1952), studied the violin as a 
child, became a jockey at 14 and a boxer at 19. Turning professional, he 
was a leading contender for the world welterweight boxing championship 
in the late 1920s when his eyes failed. He then organized a dance band and 
became interested in the theatre. His first role was ina federal theatre pro- 
duction; he rose to national stardom as Bigger Thomas in Richard Wright’s 
Native Son (1941), directed by Orson Welles. His Banquo in Welles’s all- 
Negro interpretation of Macbeth and his Othello both won wide acclaim. 
Lee was also a frequent performer in motion pictures, radio and television 
and played the lead role in the film Cry, the Beloved Country, which had its 
first showing in New York city a few months before his death. 


@lee, Frank Hood, U.S. politician, lawyer and newspaperman (b. Johnson 
% county, Kan., March 29, 1873—d. Joplin, Mo., Nov. 20, 1952). 


# Lefranc, Abel, French scholar and historian (b. Elincourt-Ste. Marguerite, Fr., 
July 27, 1863—d. Paris, Fr., Nov. 26, 1952). 


y Levinthal, Bernard Louis, U.S. rabbi (b. Vilna, Russia, May 12, 1865—d. 
§ Atlantic City, N.J., Sept. 23, 1952), emigrated to the United States in 1891. 
At the time of his death he was head of the Orthodox rabbinate of Phila- 
delphia. He was a founder of the Orthodox Rabbinical Association of Amer- 
ica and was active in many U.S. Jewish associations. 


) Levy, Louis, French editor and Socialist leader (d. London, Eng., Feb. 16, 1952). 


| 
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Lewis, David John, U.S. legislator (b. near Osceola Mills, Pa., May 1, 1869— 
d. Cumberland, Md., Aug. 12, 1952), began work at the age of nine in the 
coal mines of Allegany county, Md. He studied law in the office of an at- 
torney at Cumberland, being admitted to the Maryland bar in 1892. He set 
up practice in Cumberland and was a Maryland state senator from 1902 to 
1906. In 1910 he was elected to the U.S. house of representatives as a Demo- 
crat from the 6th Maryland district, serving in the 62nd, 63rd and 64th 
congresses (1911-17). From 1917 to 1925 he was a member of the WSs 
Tariff commission, and later he resumed private practice of law. Elected 
again to the house of representatives, he served in the 72nd—7Sth congresses 
(1931-39) and thereafter was a member of the National Mediation board 
until 1943, when he retired from public life. Lewis first became a national 
political figure when he drafted the legislation that established the U.S. 
parcel post system. His legislative work with unemployment insurance be- 
came one of the bases for the U.S. social security system. 


Brien McMahon, 
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Maria Montessori, 


| U.S. senator; Ferenc Molnar, Hungarian-U.S. dramatist; 


Italian educator; Philip Murray, U.S. labour leader 
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Lewis, Howard Corwin, U.S. book publisher (b. New York, N.Y., Oct. 9, 1890 
—d. New York, Oct. 2, 1952). 


Lillie, Ralph Stayner, Canadian-U.S. biologist (b. Toronto, Ont., Aug. 8, 1875 
—d. Chicago, Ill., March 19, 1952), received his bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Toronto in 1896 and his Ph.D. from The University of Chicago 
in 1901. He taught physiology at Harvard university, the University of 
Nebraska, The Johns Hopkins university, the University of Pennsylvania 
and Clark university (Worcester, Mass.) before joining the faculty of The 
University of Chicago in 1924 as professor of general physiology. He retired 
in 1940. His research in the basic nature of living matter became known 
internationally. 


Lindsay, Alexander Dunlop, British educator (b. Glasgow, Scot., May 14, 
1879—d. Keele Hall, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire, Eng., March 18, 1952). 


Link, Henry Charles, U.S. psychologist (b. Buffalo, N.Y., Aug. 27, 1889—d. 
Port Chester, N.Y., Jan. 9, 1952). 


Linlithgow, Victor Alexander John Hope, 2ND Marquess, former viceroy of 
India (b. Abercorn, West Lothian, Scot., Sept. 24, 1887—d. Hopetoun, West 
Lothian, Scot., Jan. 5, 1952). 


Lin Piao, Chinese Communist leader and army officer (b. Hupeh province, 
China, 19082?—d. Moscow, U.S.S.R., Oct. 172, 1952), was reported to be 
the fifth-ranking member of the Chinese Communist regime at the time of 
his death. He was credited with a major military role in the Communists’ 
victory over the Chinese nationalists in 1949 and was commanding general 
of Sa oa Communist land forces that intervened in the Korean war 
in 1950. 


Lipman, Clara (Mrs. Louis Mann), U.S. actress and dramatic playwright (b. 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 6, 1869—d. New York, N.Y., June 22, 1952). 


Lockridge, Ross Franklin, U.S. author (b. Miami county, Ind., Oct. 26, 1877 
—d. Bloomington, Ind., Jan. 12, 1952). 


Long, Mrs. Margaret Gabrielle Campbell Vere (pseudonyms, Maryjorik 
BowWEN, GrEorRGE R. PREEDY, JOSEPH SHEARING), British novelist (b. 
Hayling, Hampshire, Eng., 1888—d. London, Eng., Dec. 23, 1952). 


Long, Percy Waldron, U.S. educator and author (b. Boston, Mass., Sept. 21, 
1876—d. Washington, D.C., Oct. 2, 1952). 


Long, William Joseph, U.S. author, naturalist and Congregationalist clergy- 
man (b. North Attleboro, Mass., April 3, 1866—d. Stamford, Conn., Nov. 
9, 1952). 


Lot, Ferdinand, French historian (b. Paris, Fr., Sept. 20, 1866—d. near Paris, 
July 20, 1952). 


Lyot, Bernard, French astronomer (b. Paris, Fr., Feb. 27, 1897—d. Cairo, 
Egy., April 1, 1952). 


Macauley, Alvan, U.S. business executive (b. Wheeling, W.Va., Jan. 17, 1872 
—d. Clearwater, Fla., Jan. 16, 1952). 


MacCarthy, Sir Desmond, British author and literary critic (b. Plymouth, 
Eng., 1877—d. Cambridge, Eng., June 7, 1952), was educated at Eton and 
at Trinity college, Cambridge. In early life he practised freelance journalism, 
contributing to the Speaker and the Eye Witness (later the New Witness). 
From 1913 to 1944 he was dramatic critic of the New Statesman and from 
1920 to 1927 its literary editor. In addition from 1920 to 1929 he wrote a 
causerie for that weekly under the pseudonym “‘Affable Hawk.” From 1928 
until his death he was literary critic of the Swnday Times and he also broad- 
cast for the British Broadcasting company. His principal books include 
The Court Theatre (1904-07), Portraits (1931), Leslie Stephen (1937) and 
two volumes of essays, Drama (1940) and Shaw (1950). MacCarthy had a 
wide and carefully cultivated knowledge of literature, although his criti- 
cism was most revealing when its approach was biographical (as in his ap- 
preciation of Henry James) rather than purely literary. He was knighted 
in 1951. 


McCarthy, Leighton Goldie, Canadian diplomat, business executive and at- 
torney (b. Walkerton, Ont., Dec. 15, 1869—d. Penetanguishene, Ont., Oct. 
4, 1952), was the first Canadian ambassador to the United States. Edu- 
cated at the public schools of Barrie, Ont., he studied law and entered poli- 
tics as a Liberal, serving in the Canadian house of commons from 1898 to 
1908. He then turned to practice of law in Toronto and became an executive 
of several large Canadian corporations, including the Canada Life Assurance 
company and the National Trust Company, Ltd. In 1941 McCarthy was 
named minister to Washington, D.C., and in 1943 the first ambassador to 
the United States after the legation had been raised to the status of embassy. 
He resigned Dec. 31, 1944. 


McCrea, Charles, Canadian politician (b. Springtown, Ont., Dec. 27, 1877— 
d. Toronto, Ont., Oct. 30, 1952). 
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McCullagh, Clement George, Canadian newspaper publisher (b. London, 
Ont., March 16, 1905—d. Toronto, Ont., Aug. 5, 1952). 


McDaniel, Hattie, U.S. Negro actress (b. Wichita, Kan., 1895?—d. near Los 
Angeles, Calif., Oct. 26, 1952), first appeared on the stage at the age of 16 
in a touring tent show written and produced by her older brother. Later 
she was featured as a dance band singer and in vaudeville. She entered 
motion pictures in the early 1930s and almost immediately rose to stardom, 
appearing in about 300 pictures—notably as the ““mammy” in Gone W ith the 
Wind. For this role she received the 1939 Academy award as the best sup- 
porting actress of the year—the first of her race to be so honoured. Other 
notable film performances by Miss McDaniel were in Judge Priest, Gentle 
Julia, Saratoga, Nothing Sacred, The Male Animal, The Little Colonel (with 
Shirley Temple) and The Great Lie (with Bette Davis). She became even 
more famous, however, for her role as Beulah on radio and television, play- 
ing this part until illness forced her to retire in 1951. 


Mclnnerney, Thomas H(enry), U.S. business executive (b. Dubuque, Ia., May 
8, 1867—d. Greenwich, Conn., Sept. 30, 1952). 


Mackay, lan, British columnist and author (b. Wick, Scot., April 23, 1898—d. 
Morecambe, Eng., Oct. 3, 1952). 


Maclagan, Sir Edward Douglas, British statesman (b. Punjab, India, Aug. 25, 
1864—d. London, Eng., Oct. 22, 1952). 


McMahon, Brien, U.S. senator (b. Norwalk, Conn., Oct. 6, 1903—d. Washing- 
ton, D.C., July 28, 1952), received his bachelor’s degree from Fordham uni- 
versity, New York city, in 1924 and his LL.B. degree from Yale in 1927. 
Admitted to the Connecticut bar in the latter year, he practised law in Nor- 
walk and in 1933 became judge of the Norwalk city court. Later that year 
he was appointed special assistant to the U.S. attorney general, and in 1936— 
39 he was assistant attorney general in charge of the department of justice 
criminal division. From 1939 to 1944 he again practised law; in the latter 
year he was elected U.S. senator from Connecticut on the Democratic ticket. 
In 1950 he was re-elected for the term 1951-57. During his freshman year 
in the senate McMahon introduced the first act for the control of atomic 
energy, and in Oct. 1945 he was named chairman of the special congressional 
committee on atomic energy. Generally a loyal supporter of the Harry S. 
Truman administration, McMahon thereafter spent much of his time in 
the senate on the work of his committee. On Feb. 2, 1950, he proposed a 
five-year, $50,000,000,000 plan whereby the U.S. would extend economic 
aid to other countries, including the U.S.S.R., in exchange for total atomic 
disarmament. He repeatedly warned that the only alternative to control 
of atomic weapons was the destruction of civilization. McMahon was a 
candidate for the Democratic presidential nomination in 1952 but withdrew 
because of illness. He died two days after the close of the Democratic con- 
vention in Chicago, IIl. 


McMillin, Alvin Nugent (‘Bo’), U.S. football coach (b. Prairie Hill, Tex., 
Jan. 12, 1899—d. Bloomington, Ind., March 31, 1952). 


McNally, John Thomas, Canadian Roman Catholic prelate (b. Hope River, 
P.E.I., June 24, 1871—d. Halifax, N.S., Nov. 17, 1952), was educated at 
Prince of Wales college, Charlottetown, P.E.I., at Ottawa university, Ont., 
and at the Canadian college in Rome. Ordained priest at Rome in 1896, 
he was successively bishop of Calgary, Alta. (1913-24), bishop of Hamilton, 
Ont. (1924-37), and archbishop of Halifax, N.S., from 1937 until his death. 


McNamee, Luke, U.S. naval officer and business executive (b. Mount Hope, 
Wis., April 4, 1871—d. Newport, R.I., Dec. 30, 1952). 


Mansbridge, Albert, British educationist (b. Gloucester, Eng., Jan. 10, 1876 
—d. Torquay, Eng., Aug. 22, 1952). 


Marus, John, British newspaperman and radio broadcaster (b. London, Eng., 
Oct. 24, 1903—d. London, Oct. 27, 1952). 


Massingham, Harold John, British author (b. London, Eng., March 25, 1888— 
d. Long Crendon, Eng., Aug. 22, 1952). 


Matthews, Francis Patrick, U.S. statesman (b. Albion, Neb., March 15, 1887 
—d. Omaha, Neb., Oct. 18, 1952), took his law degree from Creighton uni- 
versity, Omaha, Neb., in 1913, then set up practice of law; he also engaged 
in business. Active in Democratic party work, he was counsel for the Re- 
construction Finance corporation in Nebraska and Wyoming. On May 13, 
1949, Pres. Harry S. Truman nominated him secretary of the navy. Early 
in 1950 Matthews was under congressional criticism for the ouster of Adm. 
Louis E. Denfeld as chief of naval operations, which came at the climax of 
interservice disputes over unification of the U.S. armed forces. 

Matthews was again in public notice when'he declared in a speech on Aug 
25, 1950, at Boston, Mass., that the U.S. should be willing to “pay any 
price’ for world peace, ‘‘even the price of instituting a war to compel co- 
operation for peace.”” The White House and the U.S. state department 
promptly repudiated this speech as any reflection of official policy. 

A prominent lay Catholic, Matthews was appointed U.S. ambassador 
to Ireland in June 1951, serving until his death, which occurred while he 
was on a visit back to the United States. 


Maurras, Charles Marie-Photius, French writer and political journalist (b. 
Martigues, Provence, Fr., April 20, 1868—d. Tours, Fr., Nov. 16, 1952), 
was educated at the Catholic college at Aix-en-Provence and in 1895 went 
to Paris where he contributed to L’Evénement, Revue bleue and La Revue 
encyclo pédique. A fervent royalist, he undertook strenuous campaigns in Le 
Soleil, La Gazette de France and Le Figaro against democratic ideas and also 
published proroyalist books, notably L’Idée de la décentralisation (1898), 
Trois idées politiques (1898) and L’Enquéte sur la monarchie (1900). From 
1908 he directed the daily L’A ction francaise (previously a fortnightly) which 
formed his main political platform. Its fundamental agnosticism, rather 
than its royalist propaganda, provoked the disapproval of the hierarchy so 
that, on Dec. 29, 1926, the Congregation of the Holy Office placed it and 


“ 


some other of his works on the Index Librorum Prohibitorum. This ban co 
tinued until 1939 when Maurras made formal submission to the churc 
Meanwhile he had written Kiel et Tanger (1910), L’Etang de Berre (1915 
and Quand les francais ne s’aimaient pas (1916). Although imprisoned 
1937 for incitement to murder Léon Blum, then premier, Maurras w. 
elected in 1938 to the Académie Francaise. After the fall of France in 19 
he continued to publish L’ Action francaise at Vichy. Although avowedly# 
anti-British he repeatedly declared that Germany was the principal nf j 
he 


of France. In 1945 he was sentenced in Lyons to life imprisonment f 
“intelligence with the enemy”’ during the occupation; at the same time t 
government ordered that he and Philippe Pétain should be expelled from t 
Académie Francaise. During his imprisonment he contrived to publis 
verse and articles in Aspects de la France. In March 1952 he was released} 
from prison on grounds of ill-health. His other published works include L 
Amants de Venise (1902), La Musique intériewre (1925), De Démos a Cés 
(1935), A pologie de Socrate (1948) and Conseils & un jeune Francais (1949). 
(See also Encyclopedia Britannica.) J 
Maximilian Eugene Louis, ARCHDUKE OF HABSBURG, Austrian prince (b. Vienna, i 
Aus., April 13, 1895—d. Nice, Fr., Jan. 17, 1952). i 


: 
Mays, Livingston T., U.S. Baptist leader, diplomat, educator and author (b, i 
Round Rock, Tex.—d. Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 22, 1952). 


Meissner, Alfred, Czech jurist and statesman (b. 1871—d. Vienna, Aus., May ! 
23, 1952). i 


Merensky, Hans, South African geologist, discoverer of South African diamond) 
and platinum fields (b. South Africa, 1871—d. Diuwelskloof, Transvaal, } 
U..of S) AE, Oct. 21, 1952): dl 

Metcalfe, Tristram Walker, U.S. educator (b. Brooklyn, N.Y., Aug. 13, 1880— 
d. New York, N.Y., Feb. 24, 1952). 


Meyerstein, Edward Harry William, British poet, novelist and biographer (b. 
Hampstead, Eng., Aug. 11, 1889—d. London, Eng., Sept. 12, 1952). 


Migeod, Frederick William Hugh, British archaeologist and anthropologist 
(b. Chislehurst, Kent, Eng., Aug. 9, 1872—-d. Worthing, Sussex, Eng.,}) 
July 8, 1952). F 


Miller, Heymen Rudolph, U.S. bacteriologist, heart specialist and author (b, 
Russia, May 24, 1888—d. Poundridge, N.Y., Aug. 23, 1952). ; 


Miller, Kenneth Hayes, U.S. artist (b. Oneida, N.Y., March 11, 1876—d. New} 
York, N.Y., Jan. 1, 1952), studied in Europe and at the New York Schooli) 
of Art, where he later served as instructor in painting and drawing (1899-4 

1911). From 1911 to 1936, and again in 1943, he taught at the Art Students#) 

League of New York. His work, represented in major U.S. museums, included : 

etchings, drawings and paintings in oil and tempera. ‘‘Reverie,” in oil, was 

awarded the Ada S. Garrett prize at the Art Institute of Chicago annual} 
exhibit in 1945. Miller received the National Academy of Design’s gold} 
medal for painting in 1943 and was elected to the National Institute of Arts }) 


and Letters in 1947. 


Miller, Leo Edward, U.S. explorer and author (b. Huntingburg, Ind., May 11, 
1887—d. New Haven, Conn., Oct. 6, 1952). 


Miller, Paul Gerard, U.S. educator (b. Pickett, Wis., Jan. 23, 1875—d. Osh- 
kosh, Wis., May 21, 1952). 


Minor, Robert, U.S. Communist leader (b. San Antonio, Tex., July 15, 1884—} 
d. Ossining, N.Y., Nov. 26, 1952). 


Molinari, Bernardino, Italian composer, musician and conductor (b. Rome, It., 
1880—d. Rome, Dec. 25, 1952). 
Molnar, Ferenc, Hungarian-U.S. dramatist (b. Budapest, Hung., Jan. 12, 1878 
—d. New York, N.Y., April 1, 1952), was the son of a Hungarian physician} 
named Neumann. He attended the University of Budapest and later studied) 
law at the University of Geneva, Switz. After a brief career in journalism} 
he wrote his first play, Der Doktor (1902), which was produced at the royal} 
theatre in Budapest and was well-received by critics. Der Teufel (Phe 
Devil) followed in 1908, and was produced in New York city by four com- 


panies at the same time. Liliom, perhaps the best-known of his 40-odd plays, 


was a failure when it opened at Budapest in 1909, but was an outstanding 
success when first produced in New York city by the Theatre Guild 12] 
years later. Subsequently it was revived a number of times and was made} 
into a motion picture, Carousel, in 1945. The Guardsman opened in New | 
York city in 1924 and was an immediate hit; it was notable also as being : 
the first play in which Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne appeared together. } 
The Play’s the Thing (1927) is also considered among Molnar’s best work. | 
Others included Husbands and Lovers (1924), Prisoners (1925), Paul Streeth 
Boys (1927), The Swan (1929), The Good Fairy (1932) and No Greater} 
Glory (1934). 

Molnar was a war correspondent with the Austro-Hungarian armies on} 
the Russian front during World War I. He was the second Jewish recipient 
of the Order of Corvin, highest Hungarian literary distinction. In 1946,} 
following Hungary’s alignment with nazi Germany, Molnar fled to the 
United States. He later became a U.S. citizen. 


Momigliano, Attilio, Italian literary scholar and critic (b. Ceva, Piedmont 
It., March 7, 1883—d. Florence, It., April 5, 1952). 


Montagu, Ernest William Sanders, British politician, pioneer in the develop 


ment of Southern Rhodesia (b. 1862—d. Salisb S jaf 
Noa: teen alisbury, Southern Rhodesi 


Montessori, Maria, Italian educator (b. Chiaravalle, Ancona, It., Aug. 31} 


1870—d. Noordwijk, Neth.,; May 6, 1952), entered the University of Romé 
in Italy as a medical student and was the first Italian woman to gain a doe 
: 


| 


tor of medicine degree. Her lectures on mentally deficient children led to 
vi bthe foundation of the Scuola Ortofrenica, of which she was director from 1898 
to 1900 She lectured on pedagogical anthropology from 1900 to 1907. when 
she founded her first nursery school, in the Rome slum district of San Lo- 
S renzo. Tn her Case det Bambini children were encouraged to make their own 
ol choice of occupation, with toys or simple tasks. (See MontEssori System 
Sin Encyclopedia Britannica.) Her schools became established throughout 
0) Europe and the United States, and in 1913 the first international course on 
a) her methods was held in Rome. From 1919 onward she held training courses 
6, in London every two years and in alternate years in other parts of the world. 
y } She was made a government inspector of schools in Italy in 1922 and opened 
gia teachers training college there in 1928 and another in London in 1929, 
9) Forced to close her schools in Italy in 1934 because of her pacmsm, Dr. 
ia Montessori opened an institute in Barcelona, escaping from there in a British 
cruiser in 1936, She held training courses at Karachi, Poona and in Ceylon 
hin 1939, but was interned as an enemy alien in Madras in June 1940. She 
“jreturned to Italy in 1947 to reorganize schools there. Her ideas on education 
% were set forth in The Montessori Method (1912). 


#>ore, A(rthur) Harry, U.S. politician (b. Jersey City, N.J., July 3, 1879— 
eid. near Somerville, N.J., Nov. 18, 1952), was educated at Cooper union, 
i New York city. His first political post was as secretary to the mayor of 
» Jersey City (1908-11), and he was later city collector (1911-13) and one 
od of the city’s first commissioners (1913-25) after it had adopted the commis- 
sion form of government in 1913. During the latter period he became the 
1) political protégé of Frank Hague, most powerful figure in New Jersey poli- 
i tics, and was elected governor of the state for two terms (1926-28 and 1932— 
\35). He was elected U.S. senator on the Democratic ticket in 1934 for the 
term 1935-41 but resigned in 1938 after having again been elected governor 
9 of New Jersey He was the first man in the state’s history to be elected for 
7 a third term, and served from 1938 to 1941. 


joran, Polly (PAULINE THERESE Moran), U.S. motion-picture actress (b. Chi- 
9 cago, Ill., June 28, 1885—d. Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 25, 1952). 


jorena, Berta (BertHA Meyer), German operatic soprano (b. Mannheim, 
‘Ger., 1878—d. Rottach, Ger., Oct. 7, 1952). 


oulton, Forest Ray, U.S. astronomer (b. Le Roy, Mich., April 29, 1872—d. 
i) Wilmette, Ill., Dec. 7, 1952), took his bachelor’s degree from Albion (Mich.) 
ai college in 1894 and his Ph.D. summa cum laude from The University of 
i/Chicago in 1899. He taught astronomy at The University of Chicago from 
#71898 until 1926, and from 1937 to 1948 he was administrative secretary of 
\}the American Association for the Advancement of Science. Moulton wrote 
dja number of works on celestial mechanics and other phases of astronomy, 
}but was perhaps best known as coauthor of the Chamberlin-Moulton 
‘planetesimal hypothesis of the origin of the solar system. He was also a 
si noted authority on ballistics. 


Sturdoch, Sir Keith Arthur, Australian publisher (b. Melbourne, Austr., Aug. 
12, 1886—d. Frankston, Austr., Oct. 5, 1952), was educated in Australian 
9) schools and at the London School of Economics. During World War I he 


§ French, Belgian and Italian fronts. Following the war he was London editor 
for a group of Australian papers. He later became chairman of the di- 


| ) also director of other newspapers and associated companies. Sir Keith, who 
4, was knighted in 1933, was an exponent of close U.S.-Australian relationship. 
He was director-general of information for the Commonwealth of Australia 


+) in 1939-40 and president of the trustees of the National Gallery of Victoria. 


®iurray, Philip, U.S. labour leader (b. Blantyre, Scot., May 25, 1886—d. San 
§ Francisco, Calif., Nov. 9, 1952), in 1902 moved with his family to the 
ii United States, where he was naturalized in 1911. The following year he be- 
4) came a member of the international executive board of the United Mine 
4 Workers of America, and he was the union’s international vice-president 
it from 1920 to 1942. In the latter year he was elected president of the United 
% Steelworkers of America. In 1940 he succeeded John L. Lewis as president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations (C.I.0.) after Lewis had vowed 
7- he would resign if Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt won election for a third term. 
i} Murray helped launch several rounds of wage increases after World War II, 
fy; and in 1947 purposely violated the Taft-Hartley act to institute a test case, 
}) but was not prosecuted on technical grounds. During the 1948 presidential 
". campaign Murray first attacked Pres. Harry S, Truman’s labour policies but 
» later backed Truman. In 1951 he predicted an eventual merger of the C.I.0. 
) and the American Federation of Labor, but not until A.F. of L. leaders had 
_ changed their “ancient and prehistoric” points of view. 

I Immediately after the U.S. supreme court ruled on June 2, 1952, that 
» President Truman’s seizure of the steel industry was unconstitutional, Mur- 
4, ray issued strike orders to the 650,000 members of the steelworkers’ union. 
J) During the strike, which lasted until July 25, Murray charged that the large 
4 steel companies were conspiring to force the smaller companies not to agree 
\ to a strike settlement. 

On Nov. 9, as Murray was preparing to open the annual C.I.O. conven- 

tion Nov. 17, he died after a heart attack in San Francisco, Calif. 


dNasalli-Rocca di Corneliano, Giovanni-Battista Cardinal, Italian Roman 
4 Catholic prelate (b. Piacenza, It., Aug. 27, 1872—d. Bologna, It., March 13, 
1952), was ordained in 1895. He became a canon of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
» Rome, in 1899, was bishop of Gubbio from 1907 to 1916 and titular arch- 
bishop of Thebes and private chaplain to Pope Benedict XV from 1916. In 
1920 he was appointed assistant ecclesiastic general of Catholic Action. He 
- became archbishop of Bologna in 1921 and was elevated to the Sacred 
) College of Cardinals in 1923. 


Neff, Pat Morris, U.S. politician and educator (b. McGregor, Tex., Nov. 26, 
1871—d. Waco. Tex., Jan. 20, 1952). 
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Neumann, Alfred, German-U.S. author (b. Lautenberg, Ger., Oct 15, 1895— 
d. Lugano, Switz., Oct. 3, 1952), the son of a Jewish timber merchant, 
was educated at Munich, Ger. He published his first work, a volume of 
verse, in 1917, after which he taught drama in Munich Following several 
years of dire poverty he wrote a play, The Patriot (Eng. trans. 1928), King 
Haber, and Other Stories (Eng. trans. 1930) and a long novel, The Devil (Eng, 
trans. 1928), which brought him international fame. The Devil, which was 
later translated into 12 languages and sold several hundred thousand copies, 
was awarded the Kleist prize for 1926. With the initial anti-Semitic laws of 
Adolf Hitler, Neumann moved to Italy and later to France; in 1942 he went 
to the United States and became a U.S. citizen. Other works by Neumann, 
with the date of publication in English, include The Rebels (1929), The Hero 
(1931), A nother Caesar (1935), Gaudy Empire (1937) and Six of Them (1945). 
The Patriot was produced in more than 500 theatres in Europe and America; 
another Neumann play, based on Leo Tolstoy’s War and Peace and so 
named, appeared in New York city in 1942. 


Nicholson, Leonard Kimball, U.S. newspaper publisher (b. New Orleans, La., 
Jan. 11, 1881—d. New Orleans, Oct. 19, 1952). 


Niles, David K., U.S. presidential adviser (b. Boston, Mass., 1890?—d. Boston, 
Sept. 28, 1952), the son of Russian immigrants, went to work in a depart- 
ment store after finishing his high school education. During World War I 
he worked in the U.S. department of labour at Washington, D.C., and in 
1921 became associate director of the Ford Hall forum in Boston. There he 
became associated with Robert M. La Follette, Sr., and was chairman of the 
latter’s speakers’ bureau during his campaign for the presidency on the 
Progressive party ticket in 1924. A specialist in U.S. political and racial 
minorities, Niles took an active part in the Sacco-Vanzetti case of the 1920s 
and in 1928 headed an independent voters’ group for Alfred E. Smith. In 1935 
he became an assistant to Harry L. Hopkins in the Works Progress adminis- 
tration and subsequently became a confidential adviser to Pres. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He served in a like capacity for Pres. Harry S. Truman until his 
retirement in May 1951. Niles was considered to be one of the most influ- 
ential figures in both the New Deal and Fair Deal administrations and was 
pave . have played a major role in the U.S. backing of independence 
or Israel. 


Norris, James, Sr., U.S. businessman and sports promoter (b. Montreal, Que., 
Dec. 10, 1878—d. Chicago, Ill., Dec. 4, 1952). 


Nygaardsvold, Johan, Norwegian government official (b. Hommelvik, Nor., 
Sept. 6, 1879—d. Trondheim, Nor., March 13, 1952), after working for six 
years on railway construction in the U.S., returned to Norway in 1907 and 
engaged in politics. Elected to the storting as a labour member in 1916, he 
was speaker in 1928 and again in 1934~—35. In 1928 he was appointed minis- 
ter of agriculture in the first Labour cabinet, which lasted 18 days. On 
March 16, 1935, he formed the second Labour cabinet. In June 1940 after 
the German invasion, he sailed for Great Britain and headed the Norwegian 
government-in-exile in London. During World War II he maintained his 
reputation for courage and conscientiousness. After the liberation he re- 
linquished his premiership on June 25, 1945, and retired. 


Okada, Keisuke, Japanese statesman and naval officer (b. Fukui prefecture, 
Japan, Jan. 1868—d. Tokyo, Japan, Oct. 17, 1952). 


Orlando, Vittorio Emanuele, Italian lawyer and statesman (b. Palermo, Sic., 
May 19, 1860—d. Rome, It., Dec. 1, 1952), was prime minister of Italy, 
1917-19, and led the Italian delegation to the Paris peace conference in 1919. 
He resigned from parliament and retired from public life in Aug. 1925 after 
the fascist victory in the Palermo municipal elections. (For his early career 
see Encyclopedia Britannica.) After the liberation of Rome in World War 
II Orlando resumed public life and was president of the chamber of deputies, 
1944-46. He resigned from the constituent assembly in 1947 in protest 
against the signing of the Italian peace treaty and three years later, in the 
senate, he fiercely attacked Italian foreign policy, which was abhorrent to 
his fervent nationalist sentiments. 


Orton, William Aylott, British-born U.S. economist and author (b. Bromley, 
Eng., Feb. 9, 1889—d. Damariscotta, Me., Aug. 13, 1952). 


Oskison, Mrs. Hildegarde Hawthorne, U.S. author (b. New York, N.Y., 1871? 
—d. Danbury, Conn., Dec. 10, 1952). 

Oursler, (Charles) Fulton, U.S. author and editor (b. Baltimore, Md., Jan. 
22, 1893—d. New York, N.Y., May 24, 1952), attended public schools in 
Baltimore and joined the Baltimore American in 1910 as a reporter. From 
1912 to 1918 he was drama and music critic for that paper. After two years 
as managing editor of a New York music publication, he became editor-in- 
chief of the Metropolitan magazine in 1923. He was also editor of Liberty 
magazine from 1931 to 1942, and senior editor of the Reader’s Digest from 
1944 until his death. As early as 1923 Oursler had begun to write fiction and 
plays. His mystery stories had a wide popularity, but none to compare with 
his best-selling book, The Greatest Story Ever Told, a popular life of Christ 
published in 1949 and syndicated in a number of U.S. newspapers. Oursler, 
a convert to Roman Catholicism, also wrote several other books on religious 
subjects, including Why I Know There is a God (1950), under the pseudonym 
Anthony Abbot. 


Page, Leigh, U.S. physicist and author (b. South Orange, N.J., Oct. 13, 1884— 
d. New Haven, Conn., Sept. 14, 1952). 


Palavicini, Felix Fulgencio, Mexican historian and diplomat (b. Teapa, Ta- 
basco, Mex., March 31, 1881—d. Mexico City, Mex., Feb. 10, 1952). 


Palin, Septer Faith (“Sep”), U.S. harness racing driver (b. Rushville, Ind., 
April 11, 1876—d. Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29, 1952). 


Palmer, Joe H., U.S. newspaperman, educator and author (b. Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 18, 1904—d. Malverne, N.Y., Oct. 31, 1952). 
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Paltsits, Victor Hugo, U.S. librarian and historian (b. New York, N.Y., July 
12, 1867—d., Jamaica, [nl Nive, Oct. d1952); 


Patterson, Paul Chenery, U.S. newspaper publisher (b. Jacksonville, Ill., Nov. 
18, 1878—d. Baltimore, Md., April 21, 1952), studied at The University of 
Chicago before joining the Chicago Tribune as a reporter in 1899. He was 
city editor of three other Chicago newspapers before moving in 1906 to 
Washington, D.C., where he later became general manager of the Washington 
Times. In 1911 Patterson was appointed managing editor of the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, advancing after World War I to the presidency of the Sun- 
papers and the presidency of the parent publishing organization, A. S. Abell 
company. 


Patterson, Robert Porter, former U.S. secretary of war (b. Glens Falls, N.Y., 
Feb. 12, 1891—d. Elizabeth, N.J., Jan. 22, 1952), received his bachelor’s de- 
gree from Union college, Schenectady, N.Y., in 1912 and his law degree from 
Harvard university in 1915. Admitted to the bar in the latter year, he joined 
the New York city law firm of Elihu Root. He saw service on the Mexican 
border in 1916 and during World War I was an officer with the 306th infantry 
division in France, winning the silver star and the distinguished service 
cross for heroism in combat. He again practised law from 1919 to 1930, 
when Pres. Herbert Hoover appointed him judge of the U.S. district court 
for the southern New York district. In 1939 he was appointed judge of the 
U.S. circuit court of appeals by Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt. In July of the 
following year he was named assistant secretary of war under Henry L. 
Stimson, and in Dec. 1940 undersecretary of war. In this post Patterson 
directed the army’s supply procurement program. 

Upon Stimson’s retirement in 1945, Pres. Harry S. Truman named Pat- 
terson secretary of war. In the cabinet and elsewhere Patterson worked 
energetically to unify the U.S. armed forces and to secure adoption of uni- 
versal military training. President Truman awarded him the distinguished 
service medal and cited him as one “whose contributions to victory (in 
World War II) cannot be overestimated.” After his retirement July 24, 1947, 
Patterson again returned to private law practice in New York city. He was 
killed in the crash of an airliner attempting to land at Newark (N.J.) airport. 


Pearson, John Magnus, U.S. physicist and author (b. Portland, Ore., July 9, 
1904—d. Swarthmore, Pa., Nov. 16, 1952). 


Peers, Fdgar Allison, British Hispanic scholar (b. Leighton Buzzard, Bed- 
fordshire, Eng., May 7, 1891—d. Liverpool, Eng., Dec. 21, 1952), was 
educated at Dartford Grammar school and at Christ’s college, Cambridge. 
After working as modern languages master at Mill Hill and Felsted schools 
and Wellington college, he was appointed to the Gilmour chair of Spanish 
in the University of Liverpool in 1920. Attracted to the romantic aspects 
of English and French literature, he soon came under the spell of Spanish 
mysticism. He published his first Spanish study in 1923 (Rivas and Roman- 
ticism in Spain) and a stream of scholarly works quickly followed, estab- 
lishing his reputation as an authority on Spanish thought. He translated 
the work of such prominent Spanish thinkers as St. John of the Cross and 
St. Theresa of Avila. He published numerous books on Spanish politics 
(The Spanish Tragedy, 1930-1936, 1936; The Spanish Dilemma, 1940), 
some travel books on Spain and.was a contributor to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Under the pseudonym of Bruce Truscot, Peers wrote several 
books pleading for a recognition of the potentialities of the modern (‘‘red- 
brick”’) universities. 


Pekkala, Mauno, Finnish government official (b. Sysma, Fin., Jan. 27, 1890— 
d. Helsinki, Fin., June 30, 1952), son of a lumberjack, studied at the Uni- 
versity of Helsinki and at 31 received a Ph.B. degree. He joined the forest 
administration board and in 1933 became its deputy director. He was 
politically active among the small farmers and from 1927 was the chairman 
of their union. From that year, too, he was a member of parliament. Four 
times a minister, he served as prime minister from March 24, 1946, to 
July 22, 1948. He was supported by the communist-controlled S.K.D.L. 
(Finnish People’s Democratic league). On April 6, 1948, he signed in 
Moscow the Soviet-Finnish treaty of mutual aid. At the Feb. 15, 1950, 
presidential election, he was the S.K.D.L. candidate against J. K. Paasikivi, 
but was defeated. 


Perlman, Nathan David, U.S. jurist (b. Prusice, Pol., Aug. 2, 1887—d. New 
York, N.Y., June 29, 1952). 


Perén, Maria Eva Duarte de, Argentine political leader and wife of President 
Juan D. Perén (b. Los Toldos, Arg., May 7, 1919—d. Buenos Aires, Arg., 
July 26, 1952), attended high school for two years and then went to Buenos 
Aires, where she became a successful radio and motion picture actress. In 
1943 she met Juan Domingo Perén, then an under-secretary in the war 
ministry, and helped organize a radio workers’ union under his sponsorship. 
They were married in Oct. 1945, and four months later Perén was elected 
president of Argentina. In 1947 she founded the Maria Eva Duarte de 
Perén Welfare foundation, which administered a huge program of socia! 
welfare and personal largesse. Through this organization and through 
her leadership in national labour groups and the so-called ‘‘descamisados” 
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(literally ‘shirtless ones,” of the lower classes), she wielded an unparaj 
leled political influence in Argentina on behalf of her husband, whom she terng | 
ed “God for us—our sun, our air, our water, our life.” She was the Peronist® 
party’s candidate for vice-president of Argentina in 1951 but withdrew: 
because of illness and because of opposition from certain army group 
Three months later, in Nov. 1951, she was operated upon (apparently 
cancer) and thereafter gradually lost physical strength. Her last pu 
appearance was on June 4, 1952, at her husband’s inauguration for his 
ond term as president. Her death touched off great demonstrations 
mourning in Argentina. 


Perry, John Holliday, Sr., U.S. newspaper publisher (b. Port Royal, K: 
March 3, 1881—d. West Palm Beach, Fla., Dec. 4, 1952). 


Perry, John Lester, U.S. industrialist (b. Worcester, Mass., March 11, 1881 
d. Pittsburgh, Pa., May 27, 1952), attended the public schools of Worcestery 
Mass., and began his career with a steel company after graduation fronp| 
high school. He later became president of three U.S. Steel corporation) 
subsidiaries, including Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation (1938-46). : | 


Peters, Susan (SUZANNE CARNAHAN), U.S. actress (b. Spokane, Wash., July 
3, 1921—d. Visalia, Calif., Oct. 23, 1952), attended Max Reinhardt’s Schoo | 
of Dramatic Art in Hollywood, Calif., and first attracted national attentio; 
as a motion-picture actress for her role in Random Harvest (1942). She w; 
named one of the “stars of tomorrow” for 1943, and a number of starri 
roles followed until, on Jan. 1, 1945, she was injured in a hunting accidenw} 
and paralyzed for life. Nevertheless, she continued to act in motion pictured | 
and television and on the stage, playing the parts of invalids. In 1951 she 
took the leading role in a television show, ‘Miss Susan,’’ written especialk 
for her and concerning the life of a crippled woman attorney. | 


\ 


Pierson, Delavan Leonard, U.S. religious author, teacher and editor (bl 
Waterford, N.Y., Oct. 27, 1867—d. Clifton, N.J., Nov. 5, 1952). fl 


Pitero, Jesés Toribio, Puerto Rican government official (b. Carolina, P.R.f) 
April 16, 1897—d. Canovanas, P.R., Nov. 19, 1952), studied at the Uni. 
versity of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, and at the University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia. He was elected chairman of the municipal assembly of his 
native town in 1928 and a member of the Puerto Rican house of representa-4)| 
tives in 1940. In 1938 he had helped found the Popular Democratic party, 
which dominated Puerto Rican politics after 1940. From 1944 to 1946 hey 
was the Puerto Rican resident commissioner at Washington, D.C., and on 
July 25, 1946, Pres. Harry S. Truman appointed him the first native-bornj); 
governor of the island. 


Pinkas, David Zvi, Israeli politician (b. Sopron, Hung., Dec. 6, 1895—d. Jeru: 
salem, Israel, Aug. 14, 1952). 


Poole, DeWitt Clinton, U.S. diplomat and educator (b. near Vancouver, 
Wash., Oct. 28, 1885—d. Princeton, N.J., Sept. 3, 1952). 


Poptomov, Vladimir Tomov, Bulgarian diplomat (b. Belitza, Macedonia, | 
1890—d. Sofia, Bulg., May 2, 1952). 


Preble, Madge Collar (Mrs. RoBEeRT PREBLE), U.S. civic worker (b. Monroe, 
La., Nov. 18, 1904—d. Chicago, IIl., Nov. 30, 1952). 


Price, William Jennings, U.S. diplomat and educator (b. Lancaster, Ky., 
Dec. 15, 1873—d. Washington, D.C., May 20, 1952). 


Prosser, Charles Allen, U.S. educator (b. New Albany, Ind., Sept. 20, 1871—} 
d. Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 26, 1952). 


Pucci, Enrico, Italian Roman Catholic prelate and journalist (d. Vatican City 
State, Sept. 5, 1952). 


Quijano, Juan Hortensio, Argentine statesman (b. Curuzt-Cuatid, Arg., 
June 1, 1884—d. Buenos Aires, Arg., April 3, 1952). 


Quo Tai-chi, Chinese diplomat (b. Kwang-tsi, China, 1888—d. Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Feb. 29, 1952), was educated privately in China, went as a youth to 
the United States, and received a B.S. degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, in 1911. Returning to China, he became secretary 
and counsellor to Sun Yat-sen, and in 1923-24 was vice-minister of foreign | 
affairs in the Cantonese government. In 1932 he was chief Chinese delegate 
at the armistice negotiations in Shanghai for withdrawal of Japanese troops} 
from China, and in the following two years was a delegate to the League of 
Nations. He was appointed first Chinese ambassador to Great Britain in 
1935 and in 1941 became foreign minister under Chiang Kai-shek. He was I 
agen: the United Nations Security council’s first meeting in New York 
city in A 


f 
| 


Radford, Basil, British actor (b. Chester, Eng., June 25, 1897—d. London, 
Eng., Oct. 20, 1952). 


Rawson, Arturo, Argentine army officer and political leader (b. Santiago del } 
Estero, Arg., June 4, 1885—d. Buenos Aires, Arg., Oct. 8, 1952), received 
his education at the Argentine military college in 1902-05; he was commis 


A )sioned second lieutenant in 1907 and subsequently advanced to the rank of 
‘2B ‘divisional general (1943). In mid-1943 he headed a group of army officers 
of who succeeded in overthrowing the conservative government of Pres, 
I 3 Ramon S. Castillo. Rawson was proclaimed president but held the office 
oO for only two days (June 5-7) before yielding in turn to Gen. Pedro Ramirez 
‘9 4 his coleader in the revolution. Behind both officers, however, and wielding 
3%: the true power, was Juan D. Perén, who thus was launched on his way to 
sini dictatorial power in Argentina. Rawson later turned against Perén and 
®| was twice arrested for alleged plotting against the Peronista regime, the 
i last time in Sept. 1951. 


evaymond, Percy Edward, U.S. palaeontologist (b. New Canaan, Conn., May 
1 | 30, 1879—d. Cambridge, Mass., May 17, 1952). 
Yeilly, Peter C., U.S. industrialist and philanthropist (d. Indianapolis, Ind., 
wt Jan. 4, 1952). 


“siestrepo, Gonzalo, Colombian diplomat and government official (b. Manizales, 
bt) Caldas, Colombia, Oct. 22, 1897—d. Bogota, Colombia, June 22, 1952). 

t 
sseyes, Gabriel M., first Philippine Roman Catholic archbishop (b. Kalibo, 
oar P.I.—d. Washington, D.C., Oct. 10, 1952). 


) gice, Thurman Brooks, U.S. public health authority (b. Landess, Ind., Aug. 
| \ 17, 1888—d. Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 27, 1952). 
| 


“icketson, Oliver Garrison, U.S. explorer and authority on Mayan culture 
10 (b. Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 19, 1894—d. New Bedford, Mass., Oct. 17, 1952). 


“riggs, Arthur Stanley, U.S. author and editor (b. Cranford, N.J., April 8, 
21}, 1879—d. Washington, D.C., Nov. 8, 1952). 


sijightmire, George Washington, U.S. educator (b. Center Furnace, O., Nov. 
! & 15, 1868—d. Columbus, O., Dec. 23, 1952), studied at Ohio State university, 


sa Columbus, where in 1902 he joined the faculty of the law school. He became 
'!, full professor of law in 1906, at the same time carrying on an active practice, 
ls} dealing especially with patent, copyright and trademark cases. He was 
oa! elected president of Ohio State in 1926, and retired in 1938. 


Bimini, Giacomo, U.S. opera singer (b. Verona, It., March ?, 1888—d. Chicago, 
iy Ill., March 6, 1952). 


ie ivetta, Count Pietro Silvio (Toppt), Italian author (b. Rome, It., July 8, 
) 1886—d. Rome, July 1?, 1952). 


Mitobinson, Boardman, U.S. artist (b. Somerset, N.S., Sept. 6, 1876—d. Stam- 


ou) ford, Conn., Sept. 5, 1952), studied art as a youth at the Massachusetts 
10) Normal Art school in Boston, Mass., and at the Académie Colarossi and the 


Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, Fr. After trying vainly to earn a living as 
_ an artist in San Francisco, Calif., he moved to New York city, where from 
1907 to 1910 he was a cartoonist for the New York Morning Telegraph and 
' from 1910 to 1914 for the New York Tribune. In 1915 he toured Russia 
and the Balkans with the radical author, John Reed, on illustration assign- 
ments for the Metropolitan magazine; later he did work for The Liberator, 
Harper’s Weekly, The Masses and the Ouilook (London). In the 1920s his 
interest shifted to mural painting, and he did murals for the RKO building 
in Rockefeller centre, New York city, the Department of Justice building 
in Washington, D.C., and other structures. He was also noted as a book 
illustrator. Until 1947 Robinson was director of the Colorado Springs 
(Colo.) Fine Arts centre. 


Robinson, Lovis Newton, U.S. penologist and economist (b. Tunkhannock, 
f Pa., Nov. 3, 1880—d. Media, Pa., Nov. 25, 1952). 


|Robison, Samuel Shelburne, U.S. naval officer (b. near Mifflintown, Pa., 
| May 10, 1867—d. Glendale, Calif., Nov. 20, 1952). 


)Roland Holst, Henriette (HeNKretre Van Der ScHarx), Dutch poet and 
Socialist leader (b. Noordwijk, Neth., 1869—d. Amsterdam, Neth., Nov. 21, 
1952). 


*.Romero, José Rubén, Mexican author and diplomat (b. Cotija, Michoacan, 
Mex., Sept. 25, 1890—d. Mexico City, Mex., July 4, 1952). 


BRosenbach, Abraham S. Wolf, U.S. bibliophile and collector (b. Philadelphia, 
> Pa., July 22, 1876—d. Philadelphia, July 1, 1952). 


\Rostovtzeff, Michael Ivanovich, Russian classical scholar (b. Kiev, Russia, 
’~ Nov. 10, 1870—d. New Haven, Conn., Oct. 20, 1952), was educated at the 
7 First Classical gymnasium, Kiev, at the University of Kiev and at the 
University of St. Petersburg. A three-year grant enabled him to study 
ancient history abroad, 1895-98, and at this time he acquired his lifelong 
interest in archaeological studies. He was professor of Latin at St. Peters- 
burg university from 1898 to 1918 when he had to leave Russia because of 
the Bolshevik revolution; he then studied English at Oxford until 1920. 
He was professor of ancient history at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
1920-25, and Sterling professor of ancient history and classical archaeology, 
Yale university, 1925-44 (later professor emeritus). He headed the Yale 
Dura-Europos expedition to Syria, 1928-38, and was director of Dura- 
Europos research, Yale, from 1944 until his death. His published works 
include Iranians and Greeks i# South Russia (1922), The Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire (1926), The Animal Style in South Russia and 
China (1929), Out of the Past of Greece and Rome (1932) and The Social and 
Economic History of the Hellenistic World (1941). 


Rubinstein, Beryl, U.S. pianist and composer (b. Athens, Ga., Oct. 26, 1898— 
d. Cleveland, O., Dec. 29, 1952). 


Rubstsov, Boris, Russian historian (d. Moscow, U.S.S.R., June 28?, 1952). 
| Sabath, Adolph Joachim, U.S. congressman (b. Zabori, Bohemia, April 4, 


1866—d. Bethesda, Md., Nov. 6, 1952), emigrated to the United States in 
1881, settling in Chicago and becoming a naturalized U.S. citizen at the age 
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of 21. After taking his law degree at Lake Forest (Il.) university in 1891 
he began law practice and in 1895 became justice of the peace in Chicago; 
in 1897 he was elected police magistrate, serving until 1907. In 1906 he 
was first elected to the U.S. house of representatives as a Democrat from the 
Sth (later 7th) Illinois district. Taking office in 1907, he served in the house 
continuously thereafter until his death, establishing a new record of consecu- 
tive service by a congressman; he was re-elected for his 24th term in 1952. 

Sabath supported without exception every legislative measure sponsored 
by the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt; he continued his undevi- 
ating party loyalty under the Harry S. Truman administration until July 
1946, when he opposed a U.S. loan to Great Britain. Subsequently, however, 
as dean of the house of representatives, he returned to the Fair Deal fold. 


Salter, William Thomas, U.S. pharmacologist (b. Boston, Mass., Dec. 19, 1901 
—d. New Haven, Conn., July 30, 1952). 


Sanabria y Martinez, Victor Manvel, Costa Rican Roman Catholic prelate 
and historian (b. San Rafael de Oreamuno, Costa Rica, Jan. 17, 1899—d. 
San José, Costa Rica, June 8, 1952). 


Santayana, George (JorcE Acustin Nicoitas pE SANTAYANA), Spanish-born 
philosopher and man of letters (b. Madrid, Sp., Dec. 16, 1863—d. Rome, 
It., Sept. 26, 1952), moved to Boston, Mass. as a boy and graduated from 
Harvard university in 1886. A teacher at Harvard for 23 years, Santayana 
had resided in Europe since his retirement in 1912. For an account of his 
philosophy, see Encyclopedia Britannica. 

As a modern Platonist whose philosophy was set in an aesthetic context, 
he had contributed significantly to the development in America of a realistic 
metaphysics and theory of knowledge. He was a keen and somewhat disin- 
terested observer of contemporary culture and was widely read as critic and 
analyst of the entire gamut of life from religion to politics. A master of 
literary form, Santayana as essayist and novelist as well as technical philos- 
opher charmed three generations of readers with his brilliant prose. 


Schmidt, Petrus Johannes, Dutch editor, secretary of U.N. Disarmament com- 
mittee (b. Arnhem, Neth., Nov. 23, 1896—d. Jamaica, N.Y., Dec. 2, 1952). 


Schroeder, Rudolph William (“SHorry”’), U.S. aviation pioneer (b. Chicago, 
Ill., Aug. 14, 1886—d. Chicago, Dec. 29, 1952), was one of the earliest U.S. 
pilots, learning to fly in 1910 and taking part thereafter in numerous barn- 
storming tours and establishing many new flight records. He was the first 
man to fly into the earth’s stratosphere, setting an altitude mark of 38,100 
ft. in 1920. Subsequently he was an executive or technical adviser of a num- 
ber of aviation and air-line companies. From 1916 to 1920 he served in the 
U.S. army air corps, attaining the rank of major. 


Schumacher, Kurt, German politician (b. Kulm, West Prussia {now Chelmno, 
Pol.], Oct. 13, 1895—d. Bonn, Ger., Aug. 20, 1952), was the son of a mer- 
chant and was educated at Halle, Leipzig, Berlin and Miinster universities. 
After serving in World War I in which he lost his right arm, he became in 
1920 political editor of the social democratic Schwéibische Tagwacht. He oc- 
cupied a state legislative seat in the Wiirttemberg diet, 1924-31, and was a 
member of the Reichstag, 1930-33. During the 1920s he had attacked ex- 
tremists of the left and right, particularly the financial backers of the grow- 
ing Nazi party. After the nazis had come to power in 1933, Schumacher 
was arrested and spent the next ten years in concentration camps. Released 
between March and August 1943 and again in Feb. 1944 he was rearrested 
after the plot against Hitler on July 20, 1944. He began to reorganize the 
Social Democratic party (Sozialdemokratische Partei Deutscklands) after the 
German defeat, and in Oct. 1945 at Hanover he was chairman of its first open 
meeting in 12 years. In May 1946 he became chairman of the S.P.D. for 
the three western zones. He sought to broaden the base of his party by 
appealing to the middle class and the religious, and in the Berlin elections of 
1947 the S.P.D. emerged with a higher vote than ever before. His refusal 
to compromise with the Communists, on the other hand, resulted in constant 
attacks from the Soviet zone. A long illness, culminating in 1948 in the 
amputation of his left leg, further weakened his attenuated health, and he 
became increasingly bitter toward his political opponents. In 1949 he be- 
came leader of the opposition in the bundestag and thereafter he consistently 
opposed the Schuman plan, the customs union between France and the Saar 
and, later, German rearmament and the Bonn contractual agreements. 
In many ways a heroic figure, Schumacher became fanatical in his desire 
for a reunited, socialist, democratic Germany, a concept which seemed to 
many like a revival of nationalism. 


Schumann, Elisabeth, German singer (b. Merseburg, Ger., June 13, 1888—d. 
New York, N.Y., April 23, 1952). 


Scotto, Vincent, French composer and song writer (b. Marseilles, Fr., 1876— 
d. Paris, Fr., Nov. 15, 1952). 


Scribner, Charles, U.S. publisher (b. New York, N.Y., Jan. 26, 1890—d. 
New York, Feb. 11, 1952). 


Scripps, William Edmund, U.S. publisher (b. Detroit, Mich., May 6, 1882— 
d. near Lake Orion, Mich., June 12, 1952). 


Senanayake, Don Stephen, Ceylon prime minister (b. Oct. 20, 1884—d. Co- 
lombo, Ceylon, March 22, 1952), was educated at St. Thomas college, Mount 
Lavina, Ceylon. A planter by profession he entered politics in 1924 when he 
succeeded his brother on the legislative council. From 1931 to 1947 he was 
minister of agriculture and lands and from 1942 to 1947 he was also leader 
of the state council and vice-chairman of the board of ministers. On Sept. 
26, 1947, he formed a government which was handed full dominion status 
within the Commonwealth of Nations on Feb. 4, 1948. In addition to the 
premiership he held the portfolios of defense and external affairs. He at- 
tended meetings of commonwealth prime ministers in London in 1948, 1949 
and 1951, and in Jan. 1950 presided over the first meeting of commonwealth 
foreign ministers to be held in Colombo. In Oct. 1951 he visited Australia 
and New Zealand. On March 21, 1952, he was thrown from his horse, and 
he died the following day. 
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Sensenbrenner, Frank Jacob, U.S. manufacturer (b. Menasha, Wis., Dec. 23, 
1864—d. Neenah, Wis., July 22, 1952). 


Serafini, Camillo Marchese, governor of Vatican City (b. Rome, It., 1863?—d. 
Vatican City State, March 21, 1952). 


Sforza, Count Carlo, Italian statesman (b. Montignoso di Lunigiana, Liguria, 
It., Sept. 25, 1873—d. Rome, It., Sept. 4, 1952), entered the diplomatic 
service in 1896 and served in Cairo, Paris, Constantinople, Peking, Bucha- 
rest, Madrid and London. In 1908-09 he was chargé d'affaires in Istanbul. 
He was chef de cahinet to the Marquis di San Giuliano, the foreign minister, 
1910-11; minister to China, 1911-15, and minister to Serbia, 1915-18. In 
Nov. 1918 he returned to Istanbul as high commissioner for Italy. He was 
undersecretary of state for foreign affairs, 1919-20, and minister for foreign 
affairs, 1920-21. Appointed ambassador to France in Feb. 1922, he resigned 
nine months later, refusing to serve under Benito Mussolini. For nearly two 
decades Sforza lived abroad—in Belgium until 1939 and in the United States 
after 1940—as lecturer and political commentator. He returned to Italy in 
1943. He was minister without portfolio in the cabinets of Pietro Badoglio, 
April-June 1944, and Ivanoe Bonomi, June—Nov. 1944, high commissioner 
for epurazione, June 1944—Jan. 1945, and president of the consultative as- 
sembly, Sept. 1945-May 1946. Elected a member of the constituent as- 
sembly as a Republican, 1946, he joined the third Alcide De Gasperi cabi- 
net in 1947 as minister of foreign affairs, retaining this position until July 
1951 when he resigned because of ill-health. Sforza’s influence was a deter- 
mining factor in the Italian ratification of the peace treaty, in Italy’s joining 
the Organization for European Economic Cooperation and in its adherence 
to the North Atlantic treaty, which he signed for Italy in Washington, D.C., 
April 4, 1949. His published works in English include Makers of Modern 
Europe (1930), European Dictatorships (1931) and The Real Italians (1942). 


Sherman, Harry, U.S. motion-picture producer (b. Boston, Mass., Nov. 4, 
1884—d. Hollywood, Calif., Sept. 25, 1952). - 


Sherrington, Sir Charles Scott, British physiologist (b. London, Eng., Nov. 27, 
1857—d. Eastbourne, Sussex, Eng., March 4, 1952), was educated at 
Ipswich Grammar school, Gonville and Caius college, Cambridge, and 
St. Thomas’ hospital medical school, London. In 1891 he became Brown 
professor of pathology, University of London, and professor-superintendent 
of the Brown Animal Sanatory institution. In 1895 he was appointed Holt 
professor of physiology, University of Liverpool. He was elected an honor- 
ary fellow of Caius in 1899. From 1913 to 1936 he was Waynflete professor 
of physiology, Oxford university, and a fellow of Magdalen college. He also 
held the Fullerian chair of physiology at the Royal institution, London, 
1914-17, Elected a fellow of the Royal society in 1893, he was its president 
in 1920 and president of the British association in 1922. His most important 
contributions were on the mechanism of the nervous system, and his book 
The Integrative Action of the Nervous System (Silliman lectures, Yale, 1904, 
reprinted, 1947) was recognized as a standard work. In 1932 he was awarded 
the Nobel prize for medicine jointly with Professor E. D. Adrian. 


Shientag, Bernard Lloyd, U.S. jurist (b. New York, N.Y., April 13, 1887—d. 
New York, May 23, 1952). 


Short, Joseph Hudson, Jr. (““Jor’’), U.S. presidential secretary (b. Vicksburg, 
Miss., Feb. 11, 1904—d. Alexandria, Va., Sept. 18, 1952), received his 
bachelor’s degree from Virginia Military institute, Lexington, Va., in 1925 
and began his journalistic career as a reporter for the Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News the same year. He later worked for the Vicksburg Post and 
Herald, the New Orleans Times-Picayune, the Chicago Sun (later Sun-Times) 
and the Baltimore Sun. With the latter paper he was Washington corre- 
spondent from 1943 until his appointment in 1950 as press secretary to 
Pres. Harry S. Truman. In 1948 he was president of the National Press 
club in Washington. 


Sidgwick, Nevil Vincent, British chemist (b. Oxford, Eng., May 8, 1873—d. 
Oxford, March 15, 1952). 


Sill, Frederick Herbert, U.S. educator and Episcopalian clergyman (b. New 
York, N.Y., March 10, 1874—d. Kent, Conn., July 17, 1952). 


Skipworth, Alison, British-born U.S. actress (b. London, Eng., July 25, 1863— 
d. New York, N.Y., July 5, 1952). 


Slansky, Rudolf Salzmann, Czechoslovak politician (b. Nezvestice, Bohemia, 
July 31, 1901—d. Prague, Czechoslovakia, Dec. 3, 1952), became editor of 
Rude Pravo, organ of the Czechoslovak Communist party, and Communist 
party secretary in Moravska-Ostrava in 1924. He was elected a member 
of the central and executive committees of the party in 1928 and was its 
secretary-general from 1945. A member of the Czechoslovak national as- 
sembly, 1935-37, he flew to the U.S.S.R. after the Munich agreement of 1938 
and worked among Czech groups there, becoming a member of the partisan 
general headquarters, Kiev, in 1944. He was leader of the partisan movement 
in Slovakia from 1944 to 1945 when he re-entered parliament and became 
chairman of the defense committee of the national assembly. In Sept. 1947 
he was a delegate to the foundation conference of the Cominform, held in 
Wilczagora, Lower Silesia. In Noy. 1951, shortly after being “promoted” 
to vice-premier, he was arrested on a charge of being the ringleader of a Jew- 
ish plot to overthrow Communism in Czechoslovakia. In Nov. 1952 Slansky, 
with ten others, including Vladimir Clementis, was sentenced to death by a 
People’s court in Prague. He was hanged on Dec. 3. 


Smart, David A., U.S. magazine publisher (b. Omaha, Neb., Oct. 4, 1892—d. 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 16, 1952), went to work as an advertising salesman for the 
Chicago Tribune in 1911. In 1921 he founded his own publishing company, 
which in 1933 introduced Esquire, a magazine for men which became an 
immediate publishing success. In 1936 he founded Coronet, a pocket-size 
magazine carrying no advertising and featuring fine photographs and articles 
of general interest; it too was a success. Still another venture was Ken, 
whose publication was, however, suspended. 


* 


Smith, Barry Congar, U.S. welfare leader (b. Pittsburgh, Pa., June 28, 1877—d) 
New York, N.Y., March 31, 1952). ! 


Smith, Ida B. Wise, U.S. temperance leader (b. Philadelphia, Pa., July 3,§) 
1871—d. Clarinda, Ia., Feb. 16, 1952), was president of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance union from 1933 to 1944. She taught school for a 
number of vears and ran a store at Hamburg, Ia., meanwhile becoming 
interested in the movement for prohibition. She was elected president off 
the Iowa state W.C.T.U. in 1913, and her fight against liquor continued for§)| 
the rest of her life. 


Soskin, William, U.S. editor, publisher and critic (b. New York, N.Y., May # } 
1899—d. St. Petersburg, Fla., March 24, 1952). 


Spencer, Niles, U.S. artist (b. Pawtucket, R.I., May 16, 1893—d. Dingman’s 
Ferry, Pa., May 15, 1952). 


Spicer, William Ambrose, U.S.author, clergyman and pioneer leader of Sevent 
Day Adventist Church (b. Freeborn, Minn., Dec. 15, 1865—d. Tacoma ff 
Park, Md., Oct. 17, 1952). 


Stahlberg, Kaarlo Juho, Finnish statesman and first president of Finland ( 
Jan. 28, 1865—d. Helsinki, Fin., Sept. 22, 1952). 


Stauffer, Donald Alfred, U.S. author and professor (b. Denver, Colo., July 4 } 
1902—d. Oxford, Eng., Aug. 8, 1952). 

Steeruwitz, Ernst, Austrian industrial engineer and politician (b. Mies, B : 
hemia, 1878—d. Vienna, Aus., Oct. 19, 1952). i 


Stillman, Charles Clark, U.S. educator and social worker (b. Troy, N.Y., June | 
22, 1877—d. Columbus, O., Jan. 5, 1952). : 


Stimpson, George William, U.S. journalist and author (b. near Anamosa, Ia,, }, 
Nov. 3, 1896—d. Washington, D.C., Sept. 27, 1952). 


Stratford, James, former chief justice of the Union of South Africa (b. The } 
Dene, Port Elizabeth, U. of S. Af., July 19, 1869—d. Capetown, U. of S, 
At. Jans 71952). : 

Strong, Austin, U.S. dramatist (b. San Francisco, Calif., April 18, 1881—d. 

Nantucket, Mass., Sept. 17, 1952), a grand-stepson of Robert Louis Steven- § 

son, studied at Wellington college, N.Z., and after a brief career as a land- 

scape architect became a playwright. His first play, The Exile (1903), was }) 
written in collaboration with his uncle, Lloyd Osbourne, who had also col- 

laborated with Robert Louis Stevenson. Strong’s Three Wise Fools, first | 
produced in New York city in 1918, was revived in 1936 with William } 

Gillette as the star. His Seventh Heaven (1922) was one of the great theatrical 4) 

successes of the 1920s in the U.S., running for 704 performances on Broad- 

way. Other plays by Strong included The Little Father of the Wilderness 

(with Lloyd Osbourne, 1905), The Drums of Oude (1906), The Toymaker of 

Niiremburg (1907), a version of Rip Van Winkle (1911), Bunny (1916) and 

A Play Without a Name (1928). 


Sturtevant, Edgar Howard, U.S. philologist (b. Jacksonville, Ill., March 7, 
1875—d. Branford, Conn., July 1, 1952). q 


Sullivan, Mark, U.S. author and newspaperman (b. Avondale, Pa., Sept. 10, 
1874—d. West Chester, Pa., Aug. 13, 1952), took his bachelor’s degree at 
Harvard in 1900 and his LL.B. there in 1903. After less than a year of law 
practice in New York city, he joined the Ladies’ Home Journal as a staff 
writer. In 1906 he was named Washington correspondent of Collier’s Weekly 
and in Jan. 1914 he became editor of that magazine. Unsympathetic toward 
Pres. Woodrow Wilson’s administration during World War I, he opposed U.S. 
entry into the League of Nations. In 1919 he left Collier's to become a 
correspondent for the New York Evening Post and four years later joined the 
New York Tribune (which became the Herald-Tribune in 1924). There his 
political column drew a national readership and was syndicated in approxi- 
mately 100 newspapers; he continued to write it until his death. A close 
friend of Pres. Herbert C. Hoover, Sullivan at first supported Pres. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt but soon became one of the foremost critics of the New Deal. 
Sullivan was author of Our Times, a 6-vol. history of the United States 
during the period 1900-25, and of The Education of an American, an auto- 
biography (1938). 


Swingle, Walter Tennyson, U.S. botanist (b. Canaan, Pa., Jan. 8, 1871—d. 
Washington, D.C., Jan. 19, 1952). 


Szasz, Otto, Hungarian-U.S. mathematician (b Aisoszucs, Hung., Dec. 11, 
1884—d. Switzerland, Sept. 19, 1952), received degrees from the University 
of Budapest, Hung., and the University of Paris, Fr. After teaching at the 
University of Frankfurt, Ger., for several years, he went to the United States 
in 1933 to join the faculty of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge. Later he taught at Brown (Providence, R.I.) and other 
universities before going to the University of Cincinnati, O., in 1936. 
Szasz, who became a U.S. citizen in 1940, was an international authority 
on many aspects of higher mathematics; he published about 100 different 
papers and was awarded the Koenig prize for mathematics in 1930. He was 
also associate editor of the American Journal of Maihematics. 


Taylor, Emily Drayton (Mrs. J. Maprson Tayror), U.S. miniature painter 
(b. Philadelphia, Pa., April 14, 1860—d. Philadelphia, June 19, 1952). 


Taylor, Montgomery Meigs, U.S. naval officer (b. Washington, D.C.. Oct. 1 
i869—d. Bethesda, Md., Oct. 21, 1952). en a 


Taylor, Theodore Cooke, British welfare leader (b. Carlinghow, Batley, En 
Aug. 3, 1850—d. Grassington, Yorkshire, Eng., Oct. 19, 1952). a 


Tchernov (Chernov), Victor (Vicror OLIENIN), Russian revolutionary leader 
(b. 1876—d. New York, N.Y., April 15, 1952), was a colounded of the © 


Russian Social Revolutionary party and its leader for a number of years. A 
m( prominent figure in the Russian Revolution of 1917, he was president of the 
Je| constituent assembly which met Jan. 18, 1918, and was suppressed by the 
te! Bolsheviks after a single day’s session in Moscow (see his biography in 
inst Encyclopedia Britannica). Tchernoy went into exile shortly thereafter 
(moving to Paris in 1938 and to New York city in 1940. ; 


‘enney, Fred, U.S. baseball player (b. Georgetown, Mass., 1872?—d. B 
eat Mass., July 3, 1952). ‘2 ass., oston, 


vue araud, Jean, French author (b. Saint-Junien, Haute-Vienne, Fr., May 9 
-\} 1877—d. Paris, Fr., April 9, 1952). ne, fr., May 9, 


es)omas, John Martin, U.S. educator (b. Fort Covington, N.Y., Dec. 27, 1869— 
oid. Rutland, Vt., Feb. 26, 1952). 


egjompson, Samuel Hunter, U.S. educator and author (b. Tennessee, April 19, 
-9\,1876—d. Washington, D.C., Oct. 27, 1952). 


norak, Josef, Austrian sculptor (b. Feb. 7, 1889—d. Feb. 1952). 


i iilley, Vesta (Matitpa Atice, Lapy pe Frece), British comedienne (b. 
2) Worcester, Eng., May 13, 1864—d. London, Eng., Sept. 16, 1952) 


bin, Richard Montgomery, U.S. banker and diplomat (b. San Francisco, 
Ady Calif., April 9, 1866—d. San Francisco, Jan. 23, 1952). 


ionkin, John Andrew, Australian businessman and diplomat (b. Bendigo, 
62) Austr., Feb. 3, 1900—d. Canberra, Austr., Dec. 17, 1952). 


silopping, Sir Hugh Robert, Irish-born politician (b. Dublin, Ire., May 2, 1877— 
2d d. Beckenham, Kent, Eng., Dec. 27, 1952). 


‘e+ istram, Ernest William, British authority on mediaeval art (b. Carmarthen, 
aij, Wales, Dec. 27, 1882—d. Haslemere, Surrey, Eng., Jan. 11, 1952). 
Jyrotti, Lamar, U.S. motion-picture scenarist and producer (b. Atlanta, Ga., 
4) Oct. 18, 1900—d. Oceanside, Calif., Aug. 28, 1952), received a bachelor’s 
sy degree at the University of Georgia, Athens, in 1921 and from 1921 to 1925 
-a|; was a reporter and city editor for the Ailanta Georgian. From 1925 to 1932 
w, he was an assistant to Will H. Hays, motion picture ‘‘czar,”’ and in the latter 
4) year he joined the staff of the Twentieth Century-Fox Film corporation as a 
bo. producer and scenarist. Among the better known screenplays written by 
io Trotti were Wilson, Cheaper by the Dozen, The Razor’s Edge, The Ox-Bow 
al! Incident and Young Mr. Lincoln; he also wrote more than 30 others. For 
WY Wilson, Trotti was named 1944 Academy award winner, as author of the best 
igi original screen play. 


| Que., June 1887—d. Montreal, Oct. 29, 1952). 


Eyadals, Orville Sievwright, Canadian jurist and educator (b. Montreal, 


| ‘/pshaw, William David, U.S. Baptist minister and Prohibitionist politician 
-{ (b. Newman, Ga., Oct. 15, 1866—d. Glendale, Calif., Nov. 21, 1952). 


“h/anderblue, Homer Bews, U.S. economist and educator (b. Hinsdale, IIL., 
5 Dec. 24, 1888—d. Evanston, Ill., July 12, 1952), took his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from Northwestern university, Evanston, Ill., and his 
Ph.D. from Harvard university in 1915. From 1915 to 1922 he taught 
economics at Northwestern, advancing to the rank of professor. He was 
professor of business economics at Harvard from 1922 to 1929, then vice- 
president of the Tri-Continental corporation, an investment trust, from 
© 1929 to 1937. He returned to Northwestern as dean of that university’s 
/ school of commerce (1939-49). 


Vaughan, Joseph Floyd (‘‘Arxky”’), U.S. baseball player (b. Clifty, Ark., March 
| 9, 1912—d. Eagleville, Calif., Aug. 31, 1952). 


s\Vaughan, Thomas Wayland, U.S. geologist and educator (b. Jonesville, Tex., 
i Sept. 20, 1870—d. Washington, D.C., Jan. 16, 1952). 


Vedder, Edward Bright, U.S. physician, discoverer of the cause of beri-beri 
(b. New York, N.Y., June 28, 1878—d. Washington, D.C., Jan. 30, 1952). 


Verduynen, Edgar Michiels van, Baron, Dutch diplomat (b. The Hague, 
Neth., Dec. 2, 1885—d. London, Eng., May 13, 1952). 


‘Verneuil, Louis, French playwright, actor and producer (b. Paris, Fr., May 14, 
1893—d. Paris, Nov. 3, 1952), began his career as a journalist but in 1912 
became assistant to the manager of the Théatre Femina. In 1911-14 he had 
ten one-act revues produced in Paris. His first three-act comedy was 
La Charrette anglaise (with Georges Berr, 1916) and he made his debut as an 
actor in his own La Jeune fille au bain (1917). Thereafter he played the lead 
in almost all his plays, which included Daniel (1920), La Dame en rose (1921), 
La Maison du passeur (1922) and Le Fautewil 47 (1923), and the highly suc- 
cessful Ma Cousine de Varsovie (which he wrote for Elvire Popesco, 1923). 
In 1940 he went to live in the United States where he wrote books on the 
theatre and numerous film scripts. Verneuil’s only English play, Affairs of 
State (1950), ran for more than 600 performances in New York city and 
was running in London at the time of his death. 


Volta, Luigi, Italian astronomer (b. Como, It., July 27, 18762—d. Milan, It., 
Oct. 7, 1952). 


Wadsworth, James Wolcott, U.S. legislator (b. Geneseo, N.Y., Aug. 12, 1877— 
d. Washington, D.C., June 21, 1952). 


Walker, Ernest Linwood, U.S. bacteriologist and educator (b. Freeport, Me., 
June 24, 1870—d. Atherton, Calif., Jan. 19, 1952). 
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Wallace, Mrs. David Willock (Mapce Gates), U.S. civic leader and mother- 
in-law of Harry S. Truman (b. Port Byron, Ill, 1862—d. Washington, D.C., 
Dee: 5, 1952). 


Walsh, Thomas Joseph, U.S. Roman Catholic archbishop (b. Parker’s Land- 
ing, Pa., Dec. 6, 1873—d. South Orange, N.J., June 6, 1952). 


Ward, Fannie, U.S. actress (b. St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22, 1872—d. New York, 
NEYS Jane 2/77, 1952): 


Webster, H(arold) T(ucker), U.S. cartoonist (b. Parkersburg, W.Va., Septaol 
1885—d. Stamford, Conn., Sept. 22, 1952), was educated in the public 
schools at Tomahawk, Wis. He worked for the Chicago Daily News (1903- 
05) and the old Chicago Inter-Ocean (1905-08) and finally went to New 
York city, where he was from 1931 staff cartoonist for the New York Herald 
Tribune. His series of cartoons entitled “The Timid Soul,” featuring a meek 
character named Milquetoast, became nationally famous. Others of his 
series, also widely syndicated, were “The Thrill That Comes Once in a 
Lifetime,” “‘Life’s Darkest Moment,” ‘The Boy Who Made Good,” ‘““How 
to Torture Your Wife” and ‘Poker Portraits.” 


Weed, Lewis Hill, U.S. anatomist (b. Cleveland, O., Nov. 15, 1886—d. Read- 
ing, Pa., Dec. 21, 1952). 


Weinman, Adolph Alexander, U.S. sculptor (b. Karlsruhe, Ger., Dec. 11, 
1870—d. Port Chester, N.Y., Aug. 8, 1952), emigrated as a child to New 
York city, where he was a student at Cooper union and later studied sculp- 
ture under Augustus Saint-Gaudens at the Art Students League. He 
opened his own studio in 1901 and first attracted notice for his group of 
American Indians at the St. Louis, Mo., world’s fair of 1904. Other well- 
known works of his, all in the conservative mode of sculpture, include a 
pediment of the national archives building in Washington, D.C., a monu- 
mental frieze for the Elks national memorial building in Chicago, IlL., a 
frieze for the supreme court building in Washington, a pediment group for 
the Thomas Jefferson national memorial in Washington, and various figures 
for the state capitols of Kentucky, Wisconsin, Missouri and Louisiana. 
Weinman was the recipient of several international awards in sculpture and 
was president of the National Sculpture society from 1927 to 1930. 


Weizmann, Chaim, Israeli statesman (b. Motol, near Pinsk, Byelorussia, Nov. 
27, 1874—d. Rehovot, Israel, Nov. 9, 1952), was educated at Pinsk, and 
later studied at the universities of Berlin and Freiburg, Baden. A dis- 
tinguished chemist, he was appointed a lecturer at Geneva university in 
1901 and three years later went to England where he became reader in 
biochemistry at Manchester. In 1916 he was appointed director of the 
admiralty laboratories by Winston Churchill. This appointment brought 
him into contact with political leaders, including Herbert Samuel (later 
Viscount Samuel) and A. J. Balfour (later the earl of Balfour). His activities 
for Zionism led to the Balfour declaration on Noy. 2, 1917, and early in 
1918 he went to Palestine as head of the Zionist organization. In 1919 he 
presented the Jewish national claims at the Versailles peace conference. He 
was president of the World Zionist organization from 1920 to 1931, when he 
resigned in protest at the British White Paper on Palestine, but served again 
from 1935 to 1946. In 1929 the Jewish Agency for Palestine was created and 
he was appointed president. In 1939 he offered his services to the British 
government and was honorary adviser to the ministry of supply until 1945. 
By then he was in favour of the partition of Palestine into Jewish and Arab 
states, and the Zionist congress at Basel, Switz., in Dec. 1946, did not re- 
elect him as president. When the independent state of Israel was founded 
in May 1948 he was chosen as provisional president. He was elected first 
president on Feb. 17, 1949, and re-elected, although ill and confined to his 
home, on Nov. 19, 1951. He had settled in Palestine in 1934 when he was 
appointed director of the Daniel Sieff Research institute, Rehovot; he was 
later appointed director of the Weizmann Institute of Science. In 1932 he 
became chairman of the board of governors of the Hebrew university. His 
autobiography Trial and Error was published in 1949. 


Wenrich, Percy, U.S. composer of popular music (b. Joplin, Mo., Jan. 23, 1880 
—d. New York, N.Y., March 17, 1952). 


Wexler, Irving (WaAxEy Gorpon), U.S. racketeer (b. 1888?—d. Alcatraz 
Island, U.S., June 24, 1952). 


White, Wallace Humphrey, Jr., U.S. legislator (b. Lewiston, Me., Aug. 6, 
1877—d. Auburn, Me., March 31, 1952). 


Widtsoe, John Andreas, U.S. educator and Mormon leader (b. Froya Island, 
Nor., Jan. 31, 1872—d. Salt Lake City, Utah, Nov. 29, 1952), emigrated 
with his mother to the United States as a youth and settled in Utah. He 
took his bachelor’s degree from Harvard university in 1894 and continued 
his studies at the University of Géttingen, Ger., where he received his 
master’s degree and his Ph.D. Beginning his career as a chemist with the 
Utah experimental station in 1894, he was later professor of chemistry at 
Utah State Agricultural college, Logan (1895-1905), director of the experi- 
mental station (1900-05), president of the Agricultural college (1907-16) 
and president of the University of Utah, Salt Lake City (1916-21). On 
March 17, 1921, he was elected a member of the Council of Twelve Apostles 
of the Latter Day Saints Church and at the time of his death was the second- 
ranking member of that governing body of the Mormons. Widtsoe was an 
internationally known authority on dry farming and wrote a number of 
works on the subject. 


Wilson, Edward Harlan, U.S. surgeon and specialist in bone diseases of children 
(b. Columbus, O., May 31, 1891—d. Columbus, Dec. 14, 1952). 


Wilson, Frank Norman, U.S. physician (b. Livonia, Mich., Noy. 19, 1890—d. 
Stockbridge, Mich., Sept. 11, 1952). 


Winkelman, Henri-Gerard, Dutch army officer and World War II resistance 
leader (b. Maastricht, Neth., 1876—d. The Hague, Neth., Dec. 27, 1952). 
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Wirth, Louis, U.S. sociologist (b. Gemiinden, Ger., Aug. 28, 1897—d. Buffalo, 
N.Y., May 3, 1952), was brought to the United States as a youth and be- 
came a naturalized U.S. citizen in 1924. He received his bachelor’s, master’s 
and doctor’s degrees from The University of Chicago, where he later taught 
sociology, advancing to the rank of professor and associate dean of the social 
sciences division in 1940. Wirth, who was a consultant for the National 
Resources Planning board from 1935 to 1943, was the author of several 
sociological works. 

Wood, Arthur Barton, Canadian insurance leader (b. Knowlton, Que., Oct. 28, 
1870—d. Montreal, Que., June 14, 1952). 


Worrell, William Hoyt, U.S. editor and orientalist (b. Toledo, O., April 28, 
1879—d. Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 3, 1952). 


Wright, John Dutton, U.S. author and educator of the deaf (b. Fredonia, INDY. 
July 20, 1866—d. New York, N.Y., Jan. 19, 1952). 


Wright, Louis Tompkins, U.S. surgeon (b. La Grange, Ga., July 23, 1891—d. 
New York, N.Y., Oct. 8, 1952), frequently referred to as the outstanding 
U.S. Negro physician of his time, graduated from Clark university at At- 
lanta, Ga., in 1911 and took his M.D. at Harvard university in 1915. He 
began practising surgery at New York city in 191Y and the following year 
joined the surgical staff of Harlem hospital, advancing to director of 
surgery there in 1943, In 1948 he was named president of the hospital’s 
medical board. Wright was credited with research into methods of cancer 
prevention and with pioneer tests in the use of the antibiotic aureomycin. 
During World War I he was a medical corps officer with the United States 
expeditionary forces in France. He was awarded the Spingarn medal in 1940 
for outstanding achievement by a Negro. 


Yague, Juan, Spanish soldier and diplomat (d. Burgos, Sp., Oct. 21, 1952). 


Obstetrics: see GYNAECOLOGY AND OBSTETRICS. 
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Oceanographic vessels ranged far and wide 
Oceanography. during the year 1952. The British R.R.S. 
“Discovery II” and the French vessel ‘Commandant Charcot” 
returned from the Antarctic and Indian oceans. The Danish 
R.V. “Galathea” returned from circumnavigating the globe, 
while the equatorial regions of both the Pacific and Atlantic 
oceans were investigated by vessels of the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, the U.S. navy electronics laboratory and the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic institution. 

Geophysical explorations by British and U.S. vessels, fre- 
quently working in pairs, continued to obtain data requiring a 
re-examination of accepted geological hypotheses. The wide- 
spread distribution of well sifted sand layers in deep ocean sedi- 
ments, the absence of continental type rock below the ocean 
floor and the shallow depth of the Mohorovic discontinuity 
(about 10 km. below the ocean floor compared with about 4o 
km. under the continents) led to much discussion in geological 
circles. 

In the Pacific ocean a depth of 10,863 m. was sounded by 
H.M.S. “Challenger.” About 366 m. deeper than the Cape John- 
son depth in the Philippine trench, the new depth was located 
in the Mariana trench, 200 mi. southwest of Guam. 

SAMPLERS FILLED with ocean water (tanks at left) taken from Atlantic 
depths of 10,000 ft. by scientists aboard a research vessel of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic institution in 1952. Radioactive carbon dating methods in- 


dicated the water had not been near the surface in 1,750 years 
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Deep currents found to exist under the arctic ice pack, havin 
a transport as great as one-twentieth of the Gulf stream, an 
the apparent slow return of deep water toward the equator—ag 
evidenced from radiocarbon dating methods which indicated 
that water samples taken from a depth of 10,000 ft. had not} 
been near the surface for 1,750 years—led to the reopening off 
the basic question of how much of the energy of the North At-} 
lantic current system comes from the prevailing winds and how : 
much from regional density differences maintained by the cli-} 
mate. However, much effort was still being expended in refining } 
and improving the theoretical approach to purely wind-driven } 
systems. 

The nutrient rich water caused by upswelling off the North) 
African coast was traced to within a few hundred miles of the 
South American coast during a four-month cruise of the R.V,} 
“Atlantis” and R.V. “Albatross III.” The biology, chemistry, } 
hydrography and meteorology of the equatorial region were 
intensively investigated. Similar surveys were being undertaken 
in the tropical Pacific. The Danish R.V. “Galathea” found ani- 
mal life at a depth of 10,000 m. in the Pacific ocean, more than 
2,000 m. below any previously obtained. More than 125 speci- 
mens belonging to nine species were obtained. Living bacteria 
from bottom deposits were also taken. 

The interaction between the ocean surface and the atmosphere 
received more and more attention, with active interest in the } 
investigation of the dimensions and weight of sea spray drop- } 
lets in the air, a matter of fundamental interest in the question 
of the exchange of moisture and heat between ocean and} 
atmosphere. 

Practical applications of oceanography were emphasized by } 
the publication of a major report on wartime investigations of 
the fundamentals of the fouling of ship bottoms and its pre- | 
vention, and a report on the disposal of pollutants at sea which } 
led to active investigations of the dynamics of mixing between 
salt and fresh water in estuaries. 

Oceanographers not only explored the sea by the classical 
method of ships, but used aeroplanes more and more for ocean 
current measurements by new instrumentation, to land on the 
arctic ice pack and finally to inhabit an ice island in the Arctic 
ocean. (See also Coast AND GEODETIC SuRVEY, U.S.; MARINE 
BIOLocy. ) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—‘‘Voyage of the Discovery II,” Nature, vol. 169, no. 
4289; “Galathea Expedition,’ Nature, vol. 168, no. 4277; ‘Turbidity 
Currents and Sediment in North Atlantic,” Bull. Am. Assoc. Petr. Geol- 
ogists, vol. 36, no. 3; “Seismic Refraction Measurements in the Atlantic 
Ocean,” Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., vol. 63, no. 8; “Barite Concentrations from 
the Ocean Floor,’ Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., vol. 62, no. 7; “The Deepest 
Ocean Sounding,” Nature, vol. 169, p. 601; ‘Lamont Natural Radio- 
carbon Measurements,” Science, vol. 114, pp. 565-568: “On the Computa- 
tion of Ocean Surface Current Velocities in the Equatorial Regions from 
Wind Data,” Proc. Royal Netherlands Ac. of Science, series Bs5, no. 3; 
“Atmospheric Salt Particles and Raindrops,” J. of Met., vol. 9, no. 3; 
Marine Fouling and Its Prevention, U.S. Naval Inst. (1952): A Study 
of the Disposal of Chemical Waste at Sea, National Research Council, 
publication no. 201. (Cy O Das) 
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Ohio A north central state of the United States, popularly 
« known as the “Buckeye state,” Ohio officially became 
a state of the union on Feb. 19, 1803. Area: 41,222 sq.mi., in- 
cluding 222 sq.mi. of water; pop. (1950 census): 7,946,627, 
including 5,578,274 urban and 2,368,353 rural; 6,566,531 white 
and 1,380,096 nonwhite. The principal cities and their 1950 pop- 
ulation figures are: Cleveland 914,808, Cincinnati 503,998, 
Columbus 375,901, Toledo 303,616, Akron 274,605, Dayton 
243,872, Youngstown 168,330 and Canton 116,912. 
History.—The quiet and sparsely populated hill country of 


/Pike county in southern Ohio prepared for a rapid transforma- 
jtion after the Atomic Energy commission announced in Aug. 
©2 1952 that a vast plant would be built there for the production 
» of uranium 235 by gaseous diffusion. To provide power for the 
16} $1,200,000,000 plant, two big generating stations were to be 
=ficonstructed along the Ohio river where they would have easy 
Sjaccess to coal supplies by barge. They would burn 7,500,000 
af tons of coal a year and to meet the needs of the atomic plant 
lu(would generate 1,800,000 kw. of electricity. The Goodyear Tire 
§ and Rubber company was to operate the uranium plant. 

'0 Ohio’s 37th infantry division was mustered into federal serv- 
I ice in January and underwent training at Camp Polk, La. Late 
é@ January floods, the worst of which centred around Marietta, 
ua brought death to 1o persons and made 10,000 homeless for a 
‘while. Murray Seasongood resigned from the Ohio Turnpike 
rol commission in March after disagreements with other members 
5 and was replaced by A. J. Allen of Cincinnati. The Ohio supreme 
1 “court again upheld the constitutionality of the turnpike act in 
Wi July. 

@ State officers in 1952 were: governor, Frank J. Lausche 
sf (Dem.) ; lieutenant governor, George D. Nye (Dem.); secretary 
5 | of state, Ted W. Brown (Rep.); auditor, Joseph T. Ferguson 
o{ (Dem.); treasurer, Roger W. Tracy (Rep.); attorney general, 
1, C. William O’Neill (Rep.). 


63 Education.—In 1952 the state had 2,939 elementary schools with a 
ish total enrolment of 807,661 and a teaching staff of 25,972, and 1,170 
109) secondary schools with an enrolment of 321,711 and a teaching staff of 
0) 18,934. State expenditures on education for the school year 1951-52 


Ss were approximately $266,000,000. The state director of education in 
°2) 1952 was Clyde Hissong. 
Og Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 


5) The average number of recipients of general relief per month in the 
so fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, was 20,077, including a monthly average 
/ of 3,440 cases which received only medical-hospital care; the total as- 
jy sistance extended was $15,111,670. The average number per month receiv- 
@) ing aid for the disabled was 4,251, and they received $2,253,212; aid 
_for the aged, 117,589 cases received a total of $70,411,175; aid to de- 
1m* pendent children, 13,729 cases received a total of $11,566,161; aid to 
) the blind, 3,772 cases received a total of $2,203,488. Benefits paid by 
the Ohio bureau of unemployment compensation in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1952, totalled $34,723,533 in compensation for 1,586,533 weeks 
| of unemployment. Workers covered by the Ohio unemployment compensa- 
tion law at the beginning of 1952 totalled 2,398,943. 

Ohio’s four established penal institutions had an average daily popula- 
tion of 9,150 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952. Two industrial 
schools had an average daily population of 1.045. The Marion training 
» school, which was opened in 1950 to rehabilitate and give vocational 
training to younger, more promising men who had been found guilty of 
violating criminal laws, had an average daily population of 79. Construc- 
tion of a new building for the Marion school was begun in June 1952. 
Total operating costs of all welfare department institutions in the fiscal 
year 1952 were $35,111,334. Farms operated by the department’s institu- 
| tions produced more than $4,000,000 in agricultural products in the 
fiscal year. 

Communications.—Ohio had 76,258 mi. of highways in 1952 outside of 
municipalities. Of this total, 16,048 mi. were classified as rural, 29,093 
mi. as county and 41,116 mi. as township. Total state expenditures 
on highways in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, were $80,095,207. 
The state had 8,400 mi. of railroads. 

Banking and Finance.—There were 419 state and private banks in Ohio 
with deposits (June 30, 1952) of $4,494,693,181 and resources of $4,908,- 
299,193. There were 238 active national banks in the state with deposits 
(June 30, 1952) of $4,021,532,000 and resources of $4,325,291,000. 
State-chartered savings and loan institutions numbered 477 with total 
resources (June 30, 1952) of $1,612,742,167. There were 133 federal 
savings and loan associations with total assets (June 30, 1952) of $988,- 

85,637. 

4 Zine ‘state budget for the 1952-53 biennium was $729,000,000. It is 
unconstitutional for the state to have a debt except for $200,000,000 for 


Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Ohio 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Corn, bu.. » 2 © e eo 181,917,000 169,536,000 174,250,000 
Wheat, bu.. « + + 2 «© @ 56,700,000 34,308,000 46,908,000 
Mats, DUs is» ene « © © 46,282,000 49,979,000 42,692,000 
Barley, bu.. » «+ « « « e 580,000 494,000 767,000 
Ryaibuils (+ "s) ers) (Feito 298,000 288,000 727,000 
Hay, tons . . «eee © 3,582,000 3,916,000 3,630,000 
Soybeans, Ths oo BO 6 21,021,000 21,356,000 20,147,000 
Tobacco, Ib. . + + © @ © 27,165,000 26,222,000 24,160,000 
Sugar beets, tons . + « « 126,000 127,000 248,000 
Maple syrup, gal.» +» « « 145,000 130,000 174,000 
Apples, bu.. . + + + « « 2,809,000 4,400,000 3,517,000 
| Peaches, bu. . « « e oe 836,000 907,000 918,000 
PeePears, bu. . « « «+ « 175,000 200,000 243,000 
Grapes, tons . » + « + « 14,000 15,600 13,500 
Potatoes, bu.» + + + «© « 5,000,000 5,750,000 7,656,000 
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Table l!.—Principal Industries of Ohio 


Valued added by manufacture 


1950 1949 
Food and kindred products. . . 1. se « $476,568,000 $509,037,000 
Tobacco manufactures. . . . e. aoe ae 11,334,000 9,790,000 
Textile mill products. . 5 2... o B26 62,956,000 48,948,000 
Apparel and related products . .... « 128,892,000 131,568,000 
Furniture and fixtures... . 2. 5 Boas 141,523,000 154,421,000 
Paper and allied products. . . ... es 262,990,000 195,378,000 
Printing and publishing industries . .. . 361,088,000 344,833,000 
Chemicals and allied products . ..... 416,558,000 348,211,000 
Petroleum and coal products. . . 2... « 152,941,000 109,935,000 
Rubber products <anera . 0) «ce ecu es 498,501,000 353,453,000 
Leather and leather products ..... p 58,968,000 60,119,000 
Stone, clay and glass products . ... . . 402,121,000 338,910,000 
Primary metal industries. . . ..... 1,263,579,000 874,928,000 
Fabricated metal products. . . .... . 787,286,000 609,473,000 
Machinery (except electrical). . . . . atte 1,360,683,000 1,097,656,000 
Electricaliimachinerya ts. cs < «< <meme 541,373,000 428,825,000 
Transportation equipment ..... . ste 779,810,000 585,329,000 
Miscellaneous manufactures . . «2. 2 «6 « 184,368,000 152,740,000 


a soldiers’ bonus for which provision was made by a constitutional 
amendment. The Ohio Turnpike commission on June 4, 1952, sold $326,- 
000,000 in turnpike revenue bonds, the largest issue of this kind ever 
brought out. The purpose of the issue was to finance construction of 
241 mi. of superhighway from the Pennsylvania turnpike across Ohio to 
the Indiana line in northwestern Ohio. 


Agriculture-—Farm land prices in Ohio continued to advance rapidly, 
increasing 11% from July 1951 to July 1952, one of the most rapid 
advances in the nation. Values were up 216% compared with 1935-39. 
Estimated total value of Ohio farm land and buildings as of March 1952 
was $3,808,000,000, or $181.60 per acre. Farm debt continued to increase. 
Cash receipts from farm marketings during the first eight months of the 
year totalled $674,893,000, compared with $678,768,000 for the same 
period in 1951. Livestock and products ($480,865,000) were lower, and 
crops ($194,028,000) somewhat higher than a year earlier. Farm costs 
increased. Cattle and calves on farms Jan. 1 numbered 2,279,000, 4% 
more than a year earlier—of the total 1,019,000 were milk cows over two 
years of age. Hogs (3,137,000) were 97% as high as in 1951. Sheep and 
lambs (1,249,000) were 15% more than in 1951; chickens (19,433,000) 
were 6% more numerous. 

Manufacturing.—The total value added by manufacture in Ohio in 1950 
was $7,967,482,000, compared with $6,412,895,000 in 1949, according 
to the census of manufactures made by the bureau of the census of the 
United States department of commerce. The average number of produc- 
tion workers in 1950 was 1,167,117, compared with 1,078,746 in 1949, 
and they were paid wages totalling $4,166,850,000 in 1950, compared 
with $3,585,634,000 in 1949. 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Ohio in 1949 and 1950, listing all 
items whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet avail- 


Table Ill.—Mineral Production of Ohio 


(Short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Cement (bbl.) . . - . - + 10,512,000 $24,013,000 10,157,000 $22,389,000 
ClaysAme seuss 0 oe ce, es 4,498,000 8,695,000 4,044,000 7,448,000 
Goal. . « « « « « + « «, 37,761,000 143,853;000 30)961,000) §1:23'053:000 
Coke™ hs a cw ere « «© VO3994000 9130/017;000 8,911,000 111,443,000 
Ferroalloys™ « = &. «Js» « 284,000 28,632,000 196,000 18,725,000 
hens}? & a 80 8 Hee Set 12,521,000 530,708,000 10,524,000 430,628,000 
Runee piel nite te) tise ols 2,142,000 26,273,000 1,712,000 20,321,000 
Natural gas (thousand cu.ft.). 43,163,000 8,374,000 46,512,000 8,991,000 
Natural gasoline (bbl.). 103,000 344,000 123,000 432,000 
RNG oc OOO toe Gua : 22,000 245,000 20,000 181,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) . . .. 3,383,000 10,250,000 3,483,000 10,200,000 
Saltivemerer se (nite ate Aas 2,515,090 5,492,000 2,196,000 5,135,000 
Sand and gravel. . . . - 15,664,000 16,209,000 14,956,000 14,429,000 
Sela 6 Gm oe « » » 20,466,000 28,629,000 19,364,000 27,419,000 
Other minerals . 2% 6 « « ae 2,195,000 oe 2,082,000 


$27 4,57 2,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 


Totalis = << « $242,080,000 


. 


able. Ohio ranks first among the states in the production of clays and 
lime, second in stone and third in salt, and stands rrth in value of 
mineral output, with 2.32% of the U.S. total. CRE Biers) 


Oil: see PETROLEUM. 
Oils and Fats, Vegetable and Animal: see VecETABLE 
OILs AND ANIMAL Fats. 


A west south central state of the United States, 
Oklahoma. oxdahoma was admitted as the 46th state on Nov. 
16, 1907. The name “Oklahoma” is from the Choctaw Indian 
words meaning “red people,” and was first applied to the Indian 
territory in 1866. The popular name “Sooner state” was from 
the term “sooner” used in referring to a person who entered 
and staked a claim sooner than the law stipulated when the first 
public lands in the Indian territory were opened to white set- 
tlement by the run for homesteads, April 22, 1889. Area: 69,919 
sq.mi., including 888 sq.mi. of water surface. Pop. (1950 cen- 
sus): 2,233,351, a loss of 103,083 or 4.4% since the 1940 cen- 
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sus. The two largest cities, with 1950 census, are Oklahoma 
City, the capital, 243,504; and Tulsa, 182,740. Other cities are 
Muskogee, 37,289; Enid, 36,017; Lawton, 34,757; Norman, 
27,006; Shawnee, 22,948; Stillwater, 20,238; Ponca City, 20,- 
180; Bartlesville, 19,228; Okmulgee, 18,317; Ardmore, 17,890; 
McAlester, 17,878; Ada, 15,995; Chickasha, 15,842. 

History.—The chief officers during 1952, all Democrats, 
were: Johnston Murray, governor; James E. Berry, lieutenant 
governor; John D. Conner, secretary of state; Wilburn Cart- 
wright, state auditor; Mac Q. Williamson, attorney general; 
A. S. J. Shaw, state treasurer; Oliver Hodge, superintendent of 
public instruction; Charles G. Morris, state examiner and in- 
spector; Jim Hughes, commissioner of labour; Buck Cook, com- 
missioner of charities; Donald F. Dickey, commissioner of 
insurance; Andy Payne, clerk of supreme court; John M. 
Malloy, chief mine inspector. Oklahoma now has six U.S. con- 
gressional seats as provided by the 23rd state legislature in the 
congressional redistricting act necessitated by loss in the state’s 
population from 1940 to 1950. 


Education.—The total enrolment in Oklahoma public schools for the 
term 1951-52 was 510,276 (elementary and high school), with 19,166 
teachers. The total cost of maintaining the elementary and high schools 
in the state was approximately $87,000.000. State institutions of higher 
learning included the University of Oklahoma (Norman) and the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical college (Stillwater), both gradua e 
schools; and Oklahoma College for Women (Chickasha), Panhandle 
Agricultural and Mechanical college (Goodwell), Langston university 
(Negro, at Langston), and 6 colleges primarily for teacher training (Ada, 


Alva, Durant, Edmond, Tahlequah, Weatherford), all state-owned senior _ 


colleges. There were 16 two-year junior colleges, of which 7 were state- 
owned (including the Oklahoma Military academy at Claremore), 3 were 
independent with church affiliations and 6 were municipal. There were also 
6 independent senior colleges with church affiliations. Negroes were ad- 
mitted for graduate study in the state institutions of higher learning. 
Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
On Sept. 1, 1952, the Oklahoma department of public welfare reported 
94,049 persons receiving old-age assistance, at an average of $57.72 per 
month (a total of $5,428,296); 17,901 dependent children families (14,- 
474 caretakers and 45,869 children), each family receiving an average 
of $68.94 (a total of $1,234,044); and 2,436 blind cases, each receiving 
an average of $64.90 (a total of $158,096). On Sept. 1, 1952, the state 
department of health reported 48 counties in Oklahoma, representing 80% 
of the state’s population, were covered by full-time local health depart- 
ments, all of which (27 units) were under full-time medical directors. 
State-supported institutions included two tuberculosis sanatoriums, eight 
hospitals (six mental hospitals, one school for mental defectives and one 
hospital for epileptics), two orphanages, three schools for deaf and blind, 
four schools of correction, one reformatory and one penitentiary. 


Communications.—The summary of disbursements by the state highway 
commission for construction and maintenance was $24,146,390.04 for the 
period Jan. 1, 1952, to Sept. 1, 1952. The highway department was respon- 
sible for a highway system of 10,174 mi. in the state, as of Jan. 1, 1952. 
The total public open road mileage in Oklahoma was approximately 93,- 
ooo. Railroad and electric mileage approximated 6,000 mi., not including 
sidings. 

Banking and Finance.—The state budget office reported state expendi- 
tures at $289,316,999.45 for the period July 1, 1951, to July 1, 1952; 
in the same period receipts were $272,796,999.42. The 23rd state legis- 
lature appropriated $143,489,422.01 for the biennium 1951-52, hence a 
large part of state income was earmarked. The state debt was $34,420,000 
as of July 1, 1952, arising from the road bond issue of $36,000,000 
voted in the 1950 election to be retired by $2,600,000 regularly pledged 
from the cigarette tax. 

The Oklahoma bank commissioner reported 199 national banks in the 
state, with a total deposit of $1.559,404,000 on June 30, 1952; and 185 
state banks, with a total deposit of $319.878.000. In addition to the 
banks, 60 savings and loan associations had approximately $221,000,000 
in their savings and loan accounts. 

Agriculture—Oklahoma’s wheat production in 1952 reached an all-time 
high of 108,927,000 bu. The unprecedented drought conditions in the late 
spring and the summer of 10952 lowered the production of fall harvested 
crops, the weather bureau records showing the state average precipitation 
for the period June through September as the lowest for any year since 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Oklahoma 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Wheat, bu Soo oooh 108,927,000 38,902,000 71,737,000 
Corn, bu Chotuew 6 o Oso o 10,152,000 21,156,000 25,052,000 
Oats, bu. Vita! at cel Pie a we 8,316,000 4,768,000 20,643,000 
Grain sorghums, bu . .... « 4,147,000 16,768,000 9,420,000 
AM Nay Atonsiaa es iss) d8 els) el oeka 1,503,000 1,799,000 1,715,000 
Soybeans for beans, bu... . 1,100,000 1,040,000 105,000 
Peandismibsemairs \anverisres rat «ts 50,000,000 114,400,000 106,496,000 
Pecans, lb. . . Farce iat 5,000,000 25,000,000 19,660,000 
Broomcorn, tons .... « 11,800 13,100 11,900 
Coton, DOGS cars wisiue sans) a 215,000 462,000 455,000 
Potatoes DU. (saves, ite! 520,000 526,000 1,359,000 
Sweet potatoes a Whk'd 158,000 225,000 542,000 
Peaches, bu... . . ss 247,000 413,000 438,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


- 


OLD-AGE INSURANCE—OLYMPIC GAMES 


the records were started in 1892. The livestock and range report for Oct. r 
1952, showed that the severe drought had brought critical shortage dn | 
range feed, hay and other feed crops with very little possibility of win- 
ter wheat pasture. 

Manufacturing.—The Oklahoma employment security commission reported 
that the total nonagricultural employment in the state averaged 506,600 
persons, including government and small firm employment, for the period 
Jan. 1, 1952, to June 30, 1952, with 77,200 engaged in manufacturing 
activities for the same period. Average covered employment in the state 
for 1951 was 294,800. Wages paid to all covered workers during the same 
year came to $951,646,000. Manufacturing employees covered by the Okla- 
homa Employment Security act averaged 68,700 in r951, and drew total 
wages of $238,088,000. (M. H. W.) 

Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Oklahoma in 1049 and 1950, listing all 
items with value exceeding $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet avail- 


Table Il.— Mineral Production of Oklahoma 


(In short tons except as noted) 


1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Glays's: so: suslionenele 315,000 $ 313,000 244,000 $ 222,000 
Goll.) severe © 2,679,000 14,567,000 3,022,000 15,242,000 | 
bedadicisc) spomen conte 21,000 5,596,000 20,000 6,275,000 
Naturalgas(thousandcuft.) 482,360,000 23,636,000 435,262,000 20,327,000 | 
Natural gasoline (bbl.) « 7,980,000 21,579,000 6,855,000 20,360,000 
Petroleum (bbl.). . « « 164,599,000 423,020,000 151,660,000 388,250,000 ) 
Petroleum gases (bbl.) 6,753,000 8,393,000 5,630,000 8,408,000 
Sand and gravel . « « 3,287,000 2,357,000 2,921,000 1,526,000 — 
Sicha iss eros 5'022,000 4,848,000 4,342,000 4,028,000 | 
LING) p<) wien o/h roleiio 47,000 13,274,000 44,000 10,920,000 
Other minerals . 2 6 « acts 9,512,000 ictal 8,706,000 4 

Totdllrcueers $527,095,000 $484,264,000 ) 


able. Oklahoma ranks fourth among the states in the production of petro- 
leum and natural gas, and stands sixth in the value of mineral output, 
with 4.45% of the U-S. total. 


Old-Age Insurance: see SoctaL SEcurITY. 

Old-Age Pensions: see Sociat Security. See also under 
various states. 

Oleomargarine: see VEGETABLE OILS AND ANIMAL Fats. 
Olives: see Fruit. 


Ol . . Finland played host to the greatest sports 
ympic ames. competition of all time, the XVth Olym- 
piad, in the summer of 1952. The colourful meet attracted a 
record entry of 5,867 athletes, representing 69 countries, to the 
stadia and playing fields of Helsinki. Among the nations repre- 
sented was the U.S.S.R., which took part in the summer Olympic 
games for the first time since 1912. Although a number of 
preliminary events had been run off earlier, the games were offi- 
cially proclaimed opened by Pres. Juho K. Paasikivi of Finland 
on July 19 as 70,000 persons looked on. The competition was 
witnessed by considerably more than 1,000,000 spectators, the 
track and field events alone attracting between 60,000 and 
70,000 daily. 

Although no team championship was at stake in the Olympics, 
the United States led in the unofficial scoring with 614 points 
and the U.S.S.R., with 5534, was second. United States athletes 
took home 40 gold medals in 12 sports, more than did any 
other country’s entries; Russians won 23. 


Table |.—Team Standings, Summer Games, 1952 


(Unofficial scoring based on ten points for first place, five for second, 
four for third, three for fourth, two for fifth and one for sixth) 


United! Statesasaenrsit) eonatins 614 Poland. “5 3. <3). 1s 1s) clea 
UES:S' Rite cee So nenee 5532 Austria. .< « < 3 «0 oo leeeen 
Hungaryu.. «ieee ete 308 Egypt 3s 2 le 5 (2) iy See 
Sweden*."Seciee) @ Suse ah « 267 Yugoslavia’ .. =) <.00 «fice See 
Germany-) sree tae oes 170% New Zealand « 7 «2 . . une 
Finland. . OP egetts tid 162% Luxembourg. . . - es @ (a 
alyyei cia siete cies meee 158% Indias cris iiss} Becud .: 6 oe 
France stcomin was ste ee ee 156% South Korea. . = . =< 1 5 5.5 IGue 
Great /Brifain 2a. s sere 117 Chile. ss. 6 2 ee ee 
Czechoslovakia . . 2... ©=©113% Mexico. « «\ «<< « Saigo Summ n 
Australia etAlia « Coane 97 Lebanon . 2 3. 5. «+. seine 
Switzentcndistes: sie eae 92Vp Portugal... 2. ss ws 
Japanhe Sh sae «cheeses 71 Trinidad) <= << <1 -0 c-means 849 
SoutAfricas : Semen 67 Uruguay, <0. is) okres eae eae 8. et 
Denmatkss ton 4. .«. carci cmaeane 58 Ireland. oe ust peak omemte ane 6 
Argentina. . . . 3 6 55 Spain) - sw eee ere 5 
Norway. fete) 55.) alee che 54 Philippines. 02 Js c een nee 455 
Netherlands. . . sa 44 Nenezuelai. .c)co yes) he ee 4a9 
Iran hfe > laeei het oon uad 40 Bulganiaise.«\ /tnen: arereneaeeane 4G 
Jamaica <u on a) caeuerer ener 39 Cubal’ .P.. ic set couren 0 pom ere 3 
Turkeyiomie ein. yest enone 36% Pakistan Wepiciiesu clase eee mre 3 
Belgidnm ©) sty men ae See 34 Bahamas 20 .ueus)uc cite eens 2 
Rumania - <i. 1 da pene is 31% Greece. Gh. tae eee 1% 
Canada wc re.) ct caeeme Wenee 30 Singaporé::5, . <.ca Seeueee 1 


Brazile sk. fe, See eae 30 


vAbove, left: BOB MATHIAS of the U.S. (centre), winner of the 
itlecathlon with a record 7,887 points. Second and third places 
‘went to U.S. contestants Milton Campbell (right) with 6,975 
Ipoints and Floyd Simmons with 6,788 points 


yAbove, right: OLYMPIC GOLD MEDAL received by each first 
solace winner in an Olympic event (top, obverse side of medal; 
o)vottom, reverse side) 


WRight: TEAMS OF ATHLETES parading around the stadium on 

the opening day of the games. The Vietnam group is in the 
*‘oreground, followed by the larger U.S. group. Over the rain- 
‘dampened stadium waved the flags of the competing nations 


jBelow, left: U.S. WINNERS in the women’s high diving finals. 
iLeft to right: Paula Myers, second place; Pat McCormick, gold 
{medal winner for first place; Juno Irwin, third place 


“Zelow, right: TORCH KINDLED in Lapland by rays from the 
Pimidnight sun, and carried by relay to Tornio, Fin., where it 
was fused with a torch ignited in Olympia, Gr. The latter 
was then brought to the Olympic stadium in Helsinki to 
Miight the Olympic flame 


Scenes at the summer games of the XVth 
Olympiad, held in Helsinki, Fin., July 19- 
August 3, 1952, in which the U.S. ranked 
first in the unofficial scoring with 614 points 
and the U.S.S.R. second with 553% points 
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Basketball.—The United States retained laurels in the round- 
robin series by halting the U.S.S.R., 36-25, in the final after 
leading by only 17-15 at half time. Clyde Lovellette, with nine 
points, paced the winners in scoring while Bob Kurland con- 
tributed eight tallies. Earlier in the tournament, the U.S. team 
had beaten the Soviet five, 86-58. 

Boxing.—United States fighters, who hadn’t won an Olympic 
title since 1932, not only captured five gold medals and the 
unofficial team honours, but won a silver cup awarded to the 
outstanding boxer in the tourney. Norvel Lee, light heavyweight 
from Washington, D.C., who outpointed Antonio Pacenza of 
Argentina in his last bout, was chosen as the star of the meet. 

Gymnastics.—Twenty-three countries sent a record number 
of 183 competitors, and Russian men and women won the lion’s 
share of the medals. Victor Tchoukarine was the all-around ace 
of the Soviet team, winning on the pommelled (side) horse and 
long horse and placing second on the rings and parallel bars as 
his team tallied 573.60 points. Switzerland was runner-up and 
the United States placed eighth. Soviet women also led their 
group with 528.46 points although closely pressed by Hungary 
with 521.34. The United States women finished 15th. 

Rowing.—The U.S. navy’s eight wrote a fitting climax to an 
undefeated season by winning on rain-swept Meilahti gulf on 
July 23 to give the United States its seventh straight title in 
Olympic racing for the big shells. The young crew from Annap- 
olis scored by a length and a quarter over a powerful Russian 
eight. Australia, Great Britain and Germany followed in that 
order. Charles Logg, Jr., and Tom Price, Rutgers university 
students, rowed to an upset victory in the event for pairs with- 
out coxswain, defeating Belgium’s European champions, Michel 
Knuysen and R. F. L. Baetens, by a length in 8 min. 20.7 sec. 
A smooth oarsman from Russia, Jurij Tjukalov, won a convinc- 
ing victory in the single sculls. The 22-year-old star won from 
Mervyn Wood of Australia, the defending champion and Dia- 
mond Sculls titleholder, in 8 min. 12.8 sec. 

Swimming.—Every record in the Olympic books was erased 
in either the preliminary heats or finals as United States mer- 
men captured six events and placed second in the other two. 
Michigan State’s Clark Scholes won the too-m. free style in 
57.4 sec. after a qualifying semifinal of 57.1 sec. that broke 
Wally Ris’s standard of 57.3 sec. set at London in 1948. A team 
of Wayne Moore, Bill Woolsey, Ford Konno and Jim McLane 
took the 800-m. relay in 8 min. 31.1 sec. to better another rec- 
ord set by the U.S. at 8 min. 46 sec. in 1948. The 1o0o-m. back- 
stroke went to Yoshinobu Oyakawa of Honolulu in 1 min. 5.4 
sec., a time that bettered Adolph Kiefer’s 1 min. 5.9 sec. estab- 
lished in 1936. Ford Konno won the 1,500-m. free style in 18 
min. 30 sec. to eclipse the record of 19 min. 12.4 sec. set by 
Japan’s Kitamura in 1932. Every man in the final was under the 
old mark. David Browning of Dallas, Tex., led his teammates to 
a sweep of the springboard diving medals as Miller Anderson 
was second and Bob Clotworthy third. Sammy Lee of Fresno, 
Calif., added another victory off the high platform. Jean Boiteux 
gained the first triumph France ever attained in men’s Olympic 
swimming when he edged out Konno at 400 m., winning in 4 
min. 30.7 sec. compared with the old mark of 4 min. 41 sec. set 
by Bill Smith in 1948. Konno was clocked at 4 min. 31.3 sec. 
John Davies of Australia took the 200-m. breast stroke in 2 
min. 34.4 sec. All eight finalists in the race had bettered the 
former record of 2 min. 39.3 sec. in their qualifying trials. Mer- 
maids from Hungary dominated the women’s events, their most 
sparkling triumph coming in the 400-m. relay when they estab- 
lished a new Olympic and world mark of 4 min. 24.4 sec. Mrs. 
Pat Keller McCormick of Long Beach, Calif., was the only com- 
petitor to win two gold medals, defeating Mady Moreau of 
France and Mrs. Zoe Ann Olsen Jensen in the springboard dive 
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OLYMPIC GAMES 


Track and Field.—A well-balanced squad from the Uniteg) 
States scored a smashing victory in men’s competition, taking) 
14 firsts while breaking or equalling 11 Olympic records. How i 
ever, Emil Zatopek of Czechoslovakia proved himself the great} 
est distance man of his era and the individual star of the game} 
by capturing three gold medals and setting new standards thre | 
times. Zatopek won the 5,o0oo-m. run in 14 min. 6.6 sec. to bette} 
the record clocking of 14 min, 15.4 SeC. . turned in by Hera 


nexed the 10,000-m. in 29 min. 17 sec. to ianeete on the mar 
of 29 min. 59.6 sec. he had set in 1948 at London. Zatopel 
capped his performances with a brilliant triumph in the mara 
thon, winning in 2 hr. 23 min. 3.2 sec. to shatter the standard 0 
2 hr. 29 min. 19.2 sec. established by K. Son of Japan in 1936H 
Lindy Remigino of the United States was victor in one of thq) 
closest finishes of the entire games when he edged out Jamaica”) 
Herb McKenley in the 100-m. dash. Both were timed in 10.4) 
sec. in a photo finish. Andy Stanfield tied the record of 20.4) 
sec. as United States runners swept the first three places in th 
200-m. dash and Mal Whitfield equalled his own Olympic mark} 
of 1 min. 49.2 sec. as he annexed the 800-m. run. Harrison) 
Dillard clipped .2 sec. off Bill Porter’s mark by winning th 
r110-m. hurdles in 13.7 sec. and Charles Moore captured thal 
400-m. hurdles in 50.8 sec. to tie the Olympic record he had 
set in a preliminary heat. Horace Ashenfelter scored a surprisq@} 
triumph for the United States in the 3,o00-m. steeplechase}) 
establishing a new time of 8 min. 45.4 sec. 

Jamaica’s 1,600-m. relay team of Arthur Wint, Les Laing#) 
McKenley and Rhoden bettered both the Olympic and world! 
records as it won in 3 min. 3.9 sec., and Giuseppe Dordoni of 
Italy shattered all standards for the 5o-km. walk when he fin} 
ished first in 4 hr. 28 min. 7.8 sec. Three other universal mark¢ 
fell in the field events. Adhemar da Silva, Brazilian, covered 54 
ft. 2.59 in. in the hop, step and jump to surpass the world reci 
ord of 52 ft. 6.30 in. he had set in 1951. Jozef Csermak of 
Hungary won the hammer throw at 197 ft. 11.67 in., which ex 
ceeded both the Olympic and world standards, and Bob Mathias 
retained his Olympic decathlon crown with an all-time hight 
total of 7,887 points. Mathias was pressed by a young hig | 
school athlete from Plainfield, N.J., Milton Campbell, who fin 
ished second with 6,975 points. The Zatopek family added 
another gold medal to its collection when Emil’s wife, Dana} 
annexed the javelin throw at 165 ft. 7.05 in. in the women’s com} 
petition, a record for the games. Marjorie Jackson, Australia 
star, gained a double triumph in the dashes and tied the Olympic 
and world standard of 11.5 sec. in the 100-m. test. United State! 
girls were able to win Re one event, the 400-m. relay team 
of Mae Faggs, Barbara Jones, Janet Moreau and Catherin 
Hardy setting a new universal record of 45.9 sec. 

Winter Games.—Dick Button of Englewood, N.J., gained 
the first-place votes of all nine judges as he retained his figure} 
skating championship at the VIth Winter Olympiad held in 
Oslo, Nor. After taking a lead in the compulsory figures, th 
United States star gave a daring exhibition of free skating al 
Bislett stadium to triumph with 192.256 points. Button, the only¥ 
competitor to keep a title in the winter games, easily defvated 
Hellmut Seibt of Austria, who was credited with 180.144 tallies! 
Jeannette Altwegg of Streatham, Eng., captured the first-plac 
medal among the women figure skaters, amassing 161.756 points 
Tenley Albright of the United States was the runner-up. 

The games, with competition scheduled from Feb. 14 to Feb 
25, 1952, attracted 1,178 entries from 30 countries. Norway 
the host nation, scored heavily in skiing and speed skating fo 


) 
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ya total of 1253 points to lead all visiting squads for the unoffi- 
ficial team honours. The United States was second. Canada tri- 


Table ll_—Team Standings, Winter Games, 1952 


(Unofficial scoring of nations based on ten points for first place, 
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Mrs. Andrea Mead Lawrence of Rutland, Vt., took two skiing 
Wfirsts for the United States for the only double triumph among 
ajwomen competitors. She won both the slalom and giant slalom 
yand became the first American woman ever to win two gold 
»medals in the winter contests. 


SUMMER OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS, 1952 
Basketball 


wm Team—United States. 


Boxing 
). Team—United States. 
y Flyweight—Nate Brooks, United States. 

| Bantamweight—Pentti Hamalainen, Finland. 

i) Featherweight—Jan Zachara, Czechoslovakia. 

# Lightweight—Aureliano Bolognesi, Italy. 
Light-welterweight—Charley Adkins, United States. 
Welterweight—Zygmunt Chychla, Poland. 

* Light-middleweight—Laszlo Papp, Hungary. 
Middleweight—Floyd Patterson, United States. 
Light-heavyweight—Norvel Lee, United States. 

i) Heavyweight—Eddie Sanders, United States. 


Canoeing 


10,000-m. Canadian singles—Frank B. Havens, United States, 57 min. 41.1 sec. 
10, 10,000-m. Canadian pairs—Georges Turlier and Jean Laudet, France, 54 min. 8.3 sec. 
2, 10,000-m. kayak pairs—Kurt Wires and Yrjo Hietanen, Finland, 44 min. 21.3 sec. 
) 10,000-m. kayak singles—Thorvald Stromberg, Finland, 47 min. 22.8 sec. 
) 1,000-m. kayak singles—Gert Frederiksson, Sweden, 4 min. 7.9 sec. 
1,000-m. Canadian singles—Josef Holecek, Czechoslovakia, 4 min. 56.3 sec. 
1,000-m. kayak pairs—Kurt Wires and Yrjo Hietanen, 3 min. 51.1 sec. 
‘00 1,000-m. Canadian pairs—B. Rasch and F. Haunstoft, Denmark, 4 min. 38.3 sec. 
¢ Women's 500-m. kayak singles—Sylvia Saimo, Finland, 2 min. 18.4 sec. 


Cycling 

1 4,000-m. team pursuit race—ltaly, 4 min. 46.1 sec. 

1,000-m. scratch race—Enzo Sacchi, Italy, no time given. 

M1) 2,000-m. tandem—Lionel Cox and Russell Mockridge, Australia, no time given. 
i) 1,000-m. time trial—Mockridge, Australia, 1 min. 11.1 sec. (Olympic record). 

« Road race, individual—André Noyelle, Belgium, 5 hr. 6 min. 3.4 sec. 

' Road race, team—Belgium, total time 15 hr. 20 min. 46.6 sec. 


Equestrian 


Dressage, individual—Henri St. Cyr, Sweden. 

8 Dressage, team—Sweden. 

} Three-day event, individual—Hans von Blixen-Finecke, Sweden. 
3} Three-day event, team—Sweden. 

© Prix des Nations jumping, individual—Pierre d'Oriola, France. 
) Prix des Nations jumping, team—Great Britain. 


Fencing 


Men's foil, individual—Christian d'Oriola, France. 
Men's foil team—France. 
Men's épée, individual—Edoardo Mangiarotti, Italy. 
| Men's épée, team—ltaly. 
4 Men's sabre, individual—Paul Kovacs, Hungary. 
_ Men's sabre, team—Hungary. 
Women's foil—lrene Camber, Italy. 
Field Hockey 


Team—India. 
Modern Pentathlon 


Individval—tars Hall, Sweden, 32 points. 
Team—Hungary, 166 points. 

Gymnastics, Men 
Team—U,S.S.R. 
Long horse—Victor Tchoukarine, U.S.S.R. 
Horizontal bar—Jack Ginthard, Switzerland. 
Floor exercises—Karl Thoresson, Sweden. 
Rings—Grant Chaguinian, U.S.S.R. 
Parallel bars—Hans Eugster, Switzerland. 
Pommelled horse—Tchoukarine. 
Individual combined—Tchoukarine. 


Gymnastics, Women 


Team—U.S.S.R. 

Beam exercises—N. Botcharova, U.S.S.R. 
Floor exercises—N. Botcharova. 

Horse vault—Ekaterina Kalinthouk, U.S.S.R. 
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Eight exercises—Marie Gorokhovskaja, U.S.S.R. 
Parallel bars—Marjit Korondi, Hungary. 
Team exercises with hand equipment—Sweden. 


Rowing 
Single sculls—Jurij Tiukalov, U.S.S.R., 8 min. 12.8 sec. 
Double sculls—T. Cappozzo and E. Guerrero, Argentina, 7 min. 32.2 sec. 
Pairs without coxswain—Charies Logg and Tom Price, United States (Rutgers) 8 min. 20.7 
sec, 
Pairs with coxswain—France, 8 min. 28.6 sec. 
Fours without coxswain—Yugosiavia, 7 min. 16 sec. 
Fours with coxswain—Czechoslovakia, 7 min. 33.4 sec. 
Eight oars with coxswain—United States (Navy) 6 min. 25.9 sec. 


Shooting 


Free pistol—Hvelet Benner, United States, 553 points. 

Clay pigeon—George Genereux, Canada, 192 points. 

Small-bore rifle, all-around—E. Kongshaug, Norway, 1,164 points. 
Running deer—John Larsen, Norway. 

Free rifle—Anatoli Bogdanoy, U.S.S.R., 1,123 points (Olympic record). 
Silhovette—Karoly Takacs, Hungary, 579 points. 

Small-bore rifle, prone—t. Sorbu, Rumania, 400 points. 


Swimming, Men 


100-m. free style—Clark Scholes, United States, 57.4 sec. 

800-m. free style relay—United States team of Wayne Moore, Bill Woolsey, Ford Konno 
and Jim McLane, 8 min. 31.1 sec. (Olympic record). 

400-m. free style—Jean Boiteux, France, 4 min. 30.7 sec. (Olympic record). 

100-m. backstroke—Yoshinobu Oyakawa, United States, 1 min. 5.4 sec. (Olympic record). 

200-m. breast stroke—John Davies, Australia, 2 min. 34.4 sec. (Olympic record). 

1,500-m. free style—Ford Konno, United States, 18 min. 30 sec. (Olympic record). 

Springboard dive—David Browning, United States, 205.29 points. 

High dive—Sammy Lee, United States 156.28 pts. 


Swimming, Women 


100-m. free style—Katalin Szoke, Hungary, 1 min. 6.8 sec. 

200-m. breast stroke—Eva Szekely, Hungary, 2 min. 51.7 sec. (Olympic record). 
100-m. bockstroke—Joan Harrison, South Africa, 1 min. 14.3 sec. 

400-m. free style—Valerie Gyenge, Hungary, 5 min. 12.1 sec. (Olympic record). 
400-m. free style relay—Hungary, 4 min. 24.4 sec. (Olympic and world record). 
Springboard dive—Mrs. Pat McCormick, United States, 147.30 points. 

High dive—Mrs. Pat McCormick, United States, 79.37 points. 


Track and Field, Men 


100-m. dash—Lindy Remigino, United States, 10.4 sec. 

200-m. dash—Andy Stanfield, United States, 20.7 sec. (tied Olympic record). 

400-m. run—George Rhoden, Jamaica, 45.9 sec. (Olympic cacorae 

Sr aeaeie Whitfield, United States, 1 min. 49.2 sec. (tied own Olympic record set 
in \ 

1,500-m. run—Joseph Barthel, Luxembourg, 3 min. 45.2 sec. (Olympic record). 

Seca steeplechase—Horace Ashenfelter, United States, 8 min. 45.4 sec. (Olympic 
record). 

5,000-m. run—Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia, 14 min. 6.6 sec. (Olympic record). 

10,000-m. run—Zotopek, 29 min. 17 sec. (Olympic record). 

Marathon—Zatopek, 2 hr. 23 min. 3.2 sec. (Olympic record). 

110-m. hurdles—Herrison Dillard, United States, 13.7 sec. (Olympic record). 

400-m. hurdles—Charles Moore, United States, 50.8 sec. (tied Olympic record he set in 
preliminary heat). 

400-m., relay—United States team of Dean Smith, Dillard, Remigino and Stanfield, 40.1 sec. 

1,600-m. relay—Jamaica team of Arthur Wint, Les Laing, Herb McKenley and Rhoden, 3 
min. 3.9 sec. (Olympic and world record). 

50-km. walk—Giuseppe Dordoni, Italy, 4 hr. 28 min. 7.8 sec. (Olympic and world record). 

10,000-m. walk—John Mikaelsson, Sweden, 45 min. 2.8 sec. (Olympic record). 

High jump—Walt Davis, United States, 6 ft. 8.32 in. (Olympic record). 

Broad jump—Jerome Biffle, United States, 24 ft. 10.03 in. 

Pole vault—Bob Richatds, United States, 14 ft. 11.14 in. (Olympic record). 

Hop, step and jump—Adhemar da Silva, Brazil, 53 ft. 2.59 in. (Olympic and world record). 

Hammer throw—Jozef Csermak, Hungary, 197 ft. 11.67 in. (Olympic and world record). 

Shot-put—Parry O'Brien, United States, 57 ft. 1.43 in. (Olympic record). 

Discus throw—Sim Iness, United States, 180 ft. 6.85 in. (Olympic record). 

Javelin throw—Cy Young, United States, 242 ft. 79 in. (Olympic record). 

Decathlon—Bob Mathias, United States, 7,887 points (Olympic and world record). 


Track and Field, Women 


100-m. dash—Marjorie Jackson, Australia, 11.5 sec. (tied Olympic and world record). 

200-m. dash—Marjorie Jackson, 23.7 sec. 

80-m. hurdies—Mrs. Shirley Strickland de la Hunty, Australia, 10.9 sec. (Olympic and 
world record). 

400-m. relay—United States team of Mae Faggs, Barbara Jones, Janet Moreau and 
Catherine Hardy, 45.9 sec. (Olympic and world record). 

Javelin throw—Mrs. Dana Zatopek, Czechoslovakia, 165 ft. 7.05 in. (Olympic record). 

Broad jump—Yvette Williams, New Zealand, 20 ft. 5.66 in. (Olympic record). 

High jump—Ester Brand, South Africa, 5 ft. 5% in. 

Discus throw—Nina Romaschkova, U.S.S.R., 168 ft. 8Y2 in. (Olympic record). 

Shot-put—Galina Zybina, U.S.S.R., 50 ft. 2.58 in. (Olympic and world record). 


Water Polo 

Team—Hungary. 
Weight Lifting 

Bantamweight—lvan Udodoy, U.S.S.R., 694 Ib. (Olympic record). 
Featherweight—Rafael Chimishkyan, U.S.S.R., 7432 Ib. (Olympic and world record). 
Lightweight—Tommy T. Kono, United States, 798% |b. (Olympic record). 
Middleweight—Peter George, United States, 881 Y2 Ib. (Olympic record). 
Light heavyweight—T. Lomakin, U.S.S.R., 920% Ib. 
Middle heavyweight—Norbert Schemansky, United States, 980% Ib. 
Heavyweight—John Davis, United States, 1,013% Ib. (Olympic record), 


Wrestling, Free Style 


Flyweight—Hassen Gemici, Turkey. 
Bantamweight—Shohachi Ishii, Japan. 
Featherweight—Bayram Sit, Turkey. 
Lightweight—Olle Anderberg, Sweden. 
Welterweight—Bill Smith, United States. 
Middleweight—David Cimakuridze, U.S.S.R. 
Light heavyweight— Wiking Palm, Sweden. 
Heavyweight—Arsen Mekokishvili, U.S.S.R. 


Wrestling, Graeco-Roman 


Flyweight—Boris Gourevitch, U.S.S.R. 
Bantamweight—Imre Hodos, Hungary. 
Featherweight—Jakov Pounkine, U.S.S.R. 
Lightweight—Chasame Safine, U.S.S.R. 
Welterweight—Miklos Szilvasi, Hungary. 
Middleweight—Axel Gronberg, Sweden. 
Light heavyweight—Kolpo Grondahl, Finland. 
Heavyweight—loganes Kotkas, U.S.S.R. 
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Yachting 
Star class—'‘Merope,” Italy. 
Finn class—Denmark, 
Dragon class—"Pan,'’ Norway. 
5.5-m. class—‘Complex II"" (B. F. Chance), United States. 
6-m. class—‘‘Llanoria’’ (H. F. Whiton), United States. 


WINTER OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS, 1952 
Bobsledding 


Two-Man—Germany's No. 1 team, Andreas Ostler and Lorenz Nieberl, 5 min. 24.54 sec. 
Four-Man—Germany’s No. | team, Ostler, Nieberl, Fritz Kuhn, Franz Kemser, 5 min. 07.83 
sec. 

Figure Skating 


Men—Dick Button, United States, 192.256 points. 
Women—Jeannette Altwegg, Great Britain, 161.756 points, 
Pairs—Ria and Paul Falk Germany, 11.400 points. 


Ice Hockey 


Team—Canada. 
Skiing, Men 


Jumping—Arnfinn Bergmann, Norway, 226 points. 

Slalom—Othmar Schneider, Austria, 2 min. 

Giant slalom—Stein Eriksen, Norway, 2 min. 25 sec. 

Downhilli—Zeno Colo, Italy, 2 min. 30.8 sec. 

Nordic combined (jump and race)—Simon Slattvik, Norway, 451.621 points. 

18-km. race—Halgeir Brenden, Norway, | hr. 1 min. 34~sec. wee 
40-km, relay—Finland’s team, Heikki Hasu, Paavo Lonkila, Urpo Korhonen, Tapio Makela, 
2 hr. 20 min. 16 sec. 

40-km. race—Veikko Hakulinen, Finland, 3 hr. 33 min. 33 sec. 


Skiing, Women 
Slalom—Mrs. Andrea Mead Lawrence, United States, 2 min. 10.6 sec, 
Giant slalom—Mrs. Lawrence, 2 min. 6.8 sec. 
Downhill—Gertrude Jochum-Beiser, Austria, 1 min. 47.1 sec. 
10-km. race—Lydia Wideman, Finland, 41 min. 40 sec. 
Speed Skating 


500 m.—Ken Henry, United States, 43.2 sec. 

1,500 m.—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway, 2 min. 20.4 sec. 

5,000 m.—Andersen, 8 min. 10.6 sec. (Olympic record). 

10,000 m.—Andersen, 16 min. 45.8 sec. (Olympic record). (T.V.H) 


Oman and Muscat (Masqat): see Arabia. 


: Second largest province of Canada, Ontario joined 
Ontario. the confederation in 1867. Area: 412,582 sq.mi. 
Pop. (1951) 4,597,542, of which 70.7% were urban. Capital: 
Toronto (1951) 675,754. 

History.—Louis Orville Breithaupt, former federal member 
of parliament, succeeded Ray Lawson, industrialist, as lieutenant 
governor of Ontario during 1952. The first session of the 21st 
provincial legislature passed much important legislation, includ- 
ing laws to aid private industry to combat the housing shortage, 
to provide loans to aid young farmers, to ease rural housing, to 
give provincial assistance for construction of homes for the 
aged and to pay grants in lieu of taxes to municipalities for 
government offices. A special session of the legislature was held 
in October during which the federal-provincial tax agreement 
was ratified, steps were taken to provide reparations for those 
suffering property loss or damage through the proposed St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Power project, and the legislature was 
given more direct control over specific highway projects. Dur- 
ing the first sik months of 1952, 98,057 immigrants came to 
Canada, of which 52,472 settled in Ontario. 


Education.—The drift of low-paid rural teachers to higher-salaried city 
jobs, and a rising enrolment (an increase of 108,952 in the 1947-52 
period) forced the hand of the department of education. The rural teacher 
shortage was overcome by training grade 12 high school students in a 
special ten-week course to handle elementary-grade teaching. 


Health and Welfare.—Pensions of $40 per month were made available to 
totally and permanently disabled persons between the ages of 18 and 65. 


Transportation and Communication.—The highway improvement act was 
amended to give the legislature power to vote all monies to be used by 
the highways department, and a highway reserve account was created with- 
in the consolidated revenue account to which such appropriations could 
be credited. The move was designed to speed up and intensify Ontario’s 
highway improvement program. Radio-telephone service between snow- 
plowing crews and headquarters was initiated over all of southern Ontario 
to encourage greater use of the 10,000 mi. of highways kept open during 
the winter. A total of $92,000,000 was spent on 1951-52 highway im- 
provements, and $96,000,000 was budgeted for 1952-53. 


Finance.—Gross ordinary provincial revenue for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1952, compared with estimates for the same year in paren- 
theses: $304,966,000 ($265,980,000). Gross ordinary expenditures for the 
same period, with the same comparison: $304,070,000 ($265,382,000). 
Heaviest 1951~52 expenditures were as follows: education, $67,888,000; 
health, $44,980,000; welfare, $25,507,000. 
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OMAN AND MUSCAT—OREGON 


Agriculture.—Farm output was worth a record $1,274,357,000 in 1951, 
or $150,000,000 more than in 1950. ; 

Industry.—In the 1946-52 period, 504 new manufacturing companies 
employing ten or more men each came into existence; the gross value of 
production in 1946 was $3,755,000,000, in 1950 it was $8,627,000,000, 
In July 1952 the employment index was 195.7 compared with 1oo in 1939, 
while average weekly earnings were $56.36 compared with $24.45. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Margaret Avison, History of Ontario (1952). 
(C. Cy.) 


Opera: see Music. | 
Ophthalmology: see Eye, Diseases OF THE. 


Oranges: see Fruit. 

Oregon A state of the United States, located in the Pacific 
" northwest, Oregon was admitted Feb. 14, 1859, as 

the 33rd state. Area: 96,981 sq.mi. including 666 sq.mi. of © 

water. Pop. (1950 census) 1,521,341, an increase of 39.6% from } 

1940. Capital: Salem (43,140); chief city: Portland (373,628). | 

History.—In politics the state usually has voted Republican, - 
though Franklin D. Roosevelt carried the state in each election © 
when he was a candidate for president. In the Republican pri- — 
maries in May 1952, the vote favoured Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- | 
hower for the Republican nomination for president. ; 

In November the electorate voted on 18 measures on the state 
ballot, of which 11 were constitutional amendments, 5 legisla-— 
tive bills referred to the people and 2 legislative bills initiated 
by the people. 

Elective state officials (administrative) in 1952 included: 
governor, Douglas McKay; secretary of state, Earl T. Newbry; 
treasurer, Walter J. Pearson; attorney general, George Neuner; 
labour commissioner, W. E. Kimsey; superintendent of public 
instruction, Rex Putnam. 
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Education.—Enrolment in public schools during the school year 1950-51 
was 294,328, including 68,793 enrolled in high schools. For the school 
year 1950-51 professional personnel employed in the public schools num- 
bered 12,263 and the average salary was $3,367. Total operating expendi- 
tures for the year were $70,480,974. Per capita cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance was $273. 

Enrolment at 8 state institutions of higher learning in the year 1951-52 
was 14,227 and an additional 11,023 were enrolled in the extension divi- 
sion of the state system of higher education. Total operating expenditures 
of the state system for the year ending June 30, 1952, were $14,314,114. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Expenditures of the public welfare program (general assistance, old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, to dependent children, to child-caring institu- 
tions, special services and administration) amounted to $29,161,034 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. 

Payments for unemployment compensation in the year ending June 30, 
1952, were $13,889,242. The number of inmates in ten state health, cor- 
rective and eleemosynary institutions was 8,209 on June 30, 1952. Operat- 
ing costs for the year were: two mental hospitals $3,756,063; two 
tuberculosis hospitals $978,982; Fairview home for feeble-minded $1,236,- 
193; penitentiary $1,236,340; MacLaren school for boys (Woodburn) 
$456,366; Hillcrest school for girls $195,317; deaf school $300,671; blind 
school $141,427. Expenditures of the commission for the blind were $134,- 
174 for the year ending June 30, 1952. ; 


Communications.—Steam railway mileage in the state as of Dec. 3% 
1951, was 3,528, not including second main track and sidings, and was 
operated by 24 common carriers. Electric railway mileage as of the same 
date was 37, operated by 1 carrier. 

As of Dec. 31, 1951, Oregon had 7,311 mi. in its state system of high- 
ways, of which 6,899 mi. were surfaced. Total mileage in the county road 
system as of that date was 30,950 of which 17,425 were surfaced. Expendi- 
tures of the state highway department for the fiscal year ending June 30 
1952, were $46,809,782. 1 

For that year, there were 624,784 passenger cars and 86,067 trucks and 
1,719 buses registered in the state. 

The number of telephone stations in service on Dec. 31 I95I, was 
451,172, with 226 telephone exchanges. i : 


Banking and Finance.—The state bonded debt as of Jul 
y I, 1952, was 
$r 16,385,590; net debt $83,300,375. The gross debt of municipal subdivi- 
sions on July 1, 1950, was $182,062,915 and the net debt was $143,488,- 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Oregon 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
All wheat, bu...» +... + 30,568,000 —-28,999,000 2,350,000 
Oats, Buaieic nl ec eaten 9,718,000 7,395,000 9,753,000 
ReieyAlth ois 6 oo . s+. 10,350,000 10,110,000 9,565,000 
Gorn’ buses Cen 4 Sie cee 1,188,000 1,092,000 1,310,000 
Potatoes, bu.. » . - . + + e+ ~~ 12,060,000 112201000 _—10,960/000 
Hay, tonstiats, Saeco eee 1,815,000 1,551,000 1,865,000 
Applésnibuce sien ae eaarran 2/800,000 2,330,000 2:766,000 
Pearsibusene ee eee 5,584,000 4,997,000 4,929,000 
Alliprunes; tons) ¥o. Suben) Sanam 46,600 59,800 71,070 
Aliccherrisst tonsa Shisha 20,500 20,400 23,170 
Peaches, buses nen ances Bare ae 647,000 400,000 576,000 
Hops, Ib + ++ 16,510,000  18,774'000 —-16,464'000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


\HINDIANS spear-fishing for salmon at Celilo falls on the Columbia river, Ore. 


Spower da Indian treaty rights to fish in the falls were lost when the Dalles 
dower dam was begun in 1952, since the area was to be flooded to form a 
19 50-mi. lake 

| 
$58. Total state revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, were 
.056580,092,380. Total assessed valuation, equalized, of taxable real and 
irersonal property in the state as of Jan. 1, 1952, was $1,835,390,117. 
io} Total bank deposits on Sept. 5, 1952; were $1,647,182,051. On that 
“date there were 20 national banks with 89 branches and 50 state banks 
ewith 20 branches. 


Agriculture—Estimated cash receipts from farming for the year 1951 
were $434,437,000, which included $3,352,000 in government payments. 
jo.Receipts from crops were $223,213,000 and from livestock and animal 
Horoducts $207,872,000. 


Manvfacturing.—Lumbering is the principal manufacturing activity in 
y3Oregon. This state ranks first in the volume of lumber production, which 
eiin 1951 amounted to 8,884,745,000 board feet. Plywood production in 
P1951 was 1,189,408,743 sq.ft., three-eighths inch basis. (C. A. Sp.) 


Mineral Production.—Table I shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
“fcommodities produced in Oregon in 1949 and 1950, listing all items with 


> 


Hivalue exceeding $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. Oregon 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Oregon 


(Short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 

Mineral Quontity Value Quantity Value 
HGold (oz.) . . oA 11,058,000 $ 387,000 16,226,000 $ 568,000 
9) Pumice 5 ; 80,000 321,000 104,000 273,000 
9Sand and gravel ayevis 8,200,000 8,168,000 7,135,000 7,682,000 
PDO ne wis ue! foe! f° 3,837,000 5,559,000 4,397,000 6,479,000 
6 Other minerals . . . - 506 7,107,000 50C 6,843,000 
Totalivnen es 0 $21,542,000 $21,845,000 


Ipranks 38th among the states in the value of mineral output, with 0.18% 
vi of the U.S. total. 


“Organization for European Economic Cooperation: 
?see INTERNATIONAL TRADE; MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM. 


; - The Organiza- 
/Organization of American States. tion of Amer. 
‘ican States was established pursuant to the charter signed at 
) Bogota, Col., in 1948 at the ninth International Conference of 
+ American States. The organization, which represented the most 
j} recent step in the development of the system of inter-American 
| relations, had its inception in 1890 when the first conference 
} met in Washington, D.C. Its purpose is to achieve an order of 
} peace and justice, promote American solidarity, strengthen col- 
J} laboration among the member states and defend their sover- 
i eignty, independence and territorial integrity. In Dec. 1951 
Colombia became the 14th state to deposit its ratification and 
thereafter the charter entered into full force and effect. The 
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organization functions through six organs: the Inter-American 
conference; the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs; the Council of the Organization; the Pan American 
Union; the specialized conferences; and the specialized organiza- 
tions. 

The Inter-American conference is the supreme organ of the 
organization. It decides general action and policy and deter- 
mines the structure and functions of the organization. The 
conference did not meet in 1952, but preparations were begun 
for the tenth conference which was scheduled to meet in Cara- 
cas, Venez., in 1953. The government of Venezuela by decree of 
March 14, 1952, established a general secretariat for the con- 
ference, and the Council of the Organization prepared a draft 
regulation which was submitted to the member states for 
observation and comment. The council also began preliminary 
work on the program of the conference. 

The Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
is convened whenever problems arise of urgent nature and of 
common interest to the member states. No meeting was held in 
1952, but various agencies of the organization were active in 
giving effect to the resolutions adopted at the Meeting of For- 
eign Ministers held in Washington, D.C., in 1951. That meet- 
ing was called to consider the aggressive policy of international 
communism and the measures that should be taken by the 
American republics to meet it. The Inter-American Defense 
board continued its study of measures relating to military co- 
operation for the defense of the Americas. The Pan American 
Union completed a study of the legislation enacted and the 
measures adopted by the American republics for their internal 
security; and the Inter-American Economic and Social council 
and the Pan American Union undertook a series of studies relat- 
ing to emergency economic co-operation. 

The council is the permanent executive body of the organiza- 
tion. It is composed of one representative from each member 
state and has its seat at the Pan American Union in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The council takes cognizance, within the limits of the 
charter and inter-American treaties and agreements, of any 
matter referred to it by the Inter-American conference or the 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

During 1952 the Council of the Organization continued its 
study of the structural development of the inter-American 
system. An agreement was concluded with the Inter-American 
Commission of Women whereby this agency was recognized as 
an inter-American specialized organization. In May 1952 an 
agreement was also signed with the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. The agreement was similar to 
that previously signed with the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural organization and the International La- 
bour organization, and provided for co-operative relations be- 
tween the regional and world organizations. The council also 
formulated standards to govern the establishment of co-opera- 
tive relations between the Organization of American States and 
nongovernmental organizations, and adopted a series of meas- 
ures for the establishment of such relations. 

The council also exercises general supervision over the func- 
tioning of the Pan American Union. In that capacity it ap- 
proves the budget of the union and during 1952 made provision 
for a complete study and reclassification of the positions within 
the Pan American Union. 

By the terms of the charter, three technical councils col- 
laborate with the Council of the Organization: the Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic and Social council; the Inter-American Council 
of Jurists; and the Inter-American Cultural council. 

The Inter-American Economic and Social council has its seat 
at the Pan American Union in Washington, D.C., and has for 
its principal purpose the promotion of the economic and social 
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welfare of the American nations. During 1952 the Economic and 
Social council undertook a series of studies relating to scarce 
materials and products in accordance with decisions taken in 
19st at the fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs. It also sponsored a program of technical co- 
operation which was to be carried out with the co-operation of 
the member states. Technical assistance projects were initiated 
in the field of agriculture with the co-operation of the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences; in public health 
and sanitation through the co-operation of the Pan American 
Sanitary bureau; in child welfare with the collaboration of the 
International American Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood; in housing and co-operatives through the Pan American 
Union; and in statistical education with the co-operation of the 
Pan American Union and the Inter-American Statistical insti- 
tute. 

The Inter-American Cultural council and the Inter-American 
Council of Jurists meet at periodic intervals. No meeting of 
either council was held in 1952 but during that year the Com- 
mittee for Cultural Action, the permanent committee of the 
Cultural council, was set up in Mexico City and began to carry 
out studies agreed upon at the t951 meeting of the council. 
The Inter-American Juridical committee, which is the perma- 
nent committee of the Inter-American Council of Jurists, has its 
seat in Rio de Janeiro, Braz., and during the year prepared a 
series of studies on international law. 

The Pan American Union is the general secretariat and the 
permanent central organ of the organization. In that capacity 
and through its several technical and administrative subdivi- 
sions it services the other organs of the organization. It also 
makes studies and issues a variety of reports on economic, 
social, cultural and legal matters. 

Of the Inter-American specialized organizations, the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History, the Pan Amer- 
ican Sanitary bureau and the Inter-American Commission of 
Women held meetings during the year. Inter-American con- 
ferences were also held to deal with a variety of subjects includ- 
ing copyright protection, travel promotion, public health and 
sanitation, social security, statistical education, municipal co- 
operation and library services. (CW. Mr.) 


Ostecpathy: see Mepicrne, 


Ottawa The capital of Canada, at the confluence of the 
» Ottawa-Gatineau-Rideau rivers, in the province of 
Ontario, covers 28,134 ac.; pop. (1951) 202,045, with 281,908 
in the metropolitan area. In 1951 there were 268 industries in 
the city, employing 10,641 workers who received $23,000,000 
in wages and turned out $82,000,000 worth of goods. Financing 
of the city’s services continued to increase in cost. In 1952 
the tax rate for public schools was 53.75 mills compared with 
52.25 mills for 1951, and for separate schools 62.33 mills com- 
pared with 59.90 mills in 1951. Assessments also increased. 
Expenditures for 1952 were estimated as follows: general pur- 
poses, $6,620,143; interest and principal on debentures, $1,027,- 
058; public libraries, $158,172; civic hospital, $509,517; public 
schools, $2,430,088; collegiate institutes, $1,595,487; separate 
schools, $876,276. The city ended its March 31, 1951, financial 
year with a net surplus of $115,835. Much construction was 
under way by mid-1952: trunk sewers, water mains, and hous- 
ing topped the $7,000,000 mark, and an additional $3,000,000 
was scheduled for street improvements. The federal govern- 
ment bore a share of the debenture costs for works arising 
out of a direct development of the national capital plan. The 
city decided to spend $1,200,000 to install domestic water 
meters in an effort to reduce water consumption to 80 gal. per 


od 


capita per day (instead of 120 gal.) so as to postpone =A | 
tion of a $5,000,000 addition to the city water filtration plant.} 
(C. Cy.) ; 

Outdoor Advertising: see ADVERTISING. p 
Outer Mongolia: see MoncoLtaNn PEOPLE’s REPUBLIC. 
Tl 

| 


(1912- ), U.S. government official, |) 

Pace, Frank, Jt. was born in Little Rock, Ark., on July 5. 
He received a bachelor’s degree from Princeton university in} 
1933 and a law degree from Harvard university in 1936. In that § 
year he became assistant district attorney in the 12th judicial 
district in Arkansas. From 1938 to 1940 he was general counsel 
of the Arkansas state department of revenue. During World 
War II he served in the air transport command, reaching the F 
rank of major. | 
In 1946 he was made a special assistant in the U.S. depart-} 
ment of justice, dealing with tax matters; in May 1946, execu- 
tive assistant to the postmaster general; in Jan. 1948, assistant 
director of the bureau of the budget, and in Jan. 1949, director 
of that bureau. Late in March 1950 he was nominated secretary }) 
of the army. Secretary Pace, in Korea at the time Gen. Douglas } 
MacArthur was relieved of his command, was revealed to have § 
been charged with the responsibility of telling General Mac- 
Arthur in advance, but was said in subsequent congressional 
testimony not to have received the information in time to do so 
before the public announcement. : 
Pace disclosed on May 8, 1952, that the U.S. army had de- 
veloped a new atomic artillery weapon. On Aug. 13 he visited 
Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia, and reportedly discussed a plan for | 
joint Greek-Yugoslav defense in case of attack by a soviet | 
satellite. 


, 
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p ifi | | B ays h Under this heading are} 
aciiic tSian _ ritis * grouped the crown colonies } 
and protectorates administered by the high commissioner for 
the western Pacific and the governor of Fiji. Included are the } 
colony of Fiji, the Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony, the British 
Solomon Islands protectorate, the protected state of Tonga and } 
the Anglo-French condominium of the New Hebrides (q.v.). 
Areas: Fiji 7,040 sq.mi.; Gilbert and Ellice Islands 375 sq.mi.; 
Solomon Islands 11,500 sq.mi.; Tonga 250 sq.mi. Populations: 
Fiji (1946 census) 259,638, (1951 est.) 298,000; Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands (1947 census) 36,000, (1951 est.) 39,000; Solo- 
mon Islands (1951 est.) 101,000; Tonga (1951 est.) 48,000. 
Chief town: Suva (capital of Fiji), pop. (1946 census) 25,395. 
High commissioners for the western Pacific (1952): Sir Leslie 
Brian Freeston and (from July 3) Robert Stanley. Governors 
of Fiji, Sir Leslie Brian Freeston and (from Oct. 6) Sir Ronald 
Garvey. Ruler of Tonga, Queen Salote Tupou. | 

History.—A very severe storm struck the Solomon Islands on 
Jan. 25, 1952, and did a great deal of damage including the 
destruction of those wharf facilities at Honiara that had sur- 
vived World War II. A temporary port was opened at Tulagi, 
and Gizo was also opened for ocean-going vessels. The Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands had an outbreak of poliomyelitis between 
February and May but only a few cases were fatal. On April 1 
the administrative separation of the Western Pacific High com- 
mission from Fiji came into force, the high commissioner as- 
suming responsibility for the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, the 
Solomons and the New Hebrides condominium; at the same 
time responsibility for Pitcairn and Tonga was transferred to 
the governor of Fiji. 

The new high commissioner arrived in Fiji in July and left 
shortly afterward for a tour of the islands. 

A severe hurricane also struck the Fijian islands on Jan. 28, 
wind speeds at times exceeding 150 knots. At least 13 people 


f were killed and Suva was extensively damaged. Sugar and 
al banana crops suffered heavily and the gold mines were put out 
of production for several weeks. Food supplies, however, re- 
i} mained adequate and prompt assistance was given from over- 
af seas, particularly by New Zealand. Both the New Zealand and 
§ the British governments sent gifts of £10,000 to help to meet 
6 the cost of repairing the damage, the extent of which was esti- 
ij mated at more than £1,000,000. The ist battalion, the Fiji regi- 
“ment, consisting entirely of volunteers, arrived in Malaya in 
©, January and very soon established an excellent reputation in the 
a war against the Communists. During the year, for the first time, 
five Fijian girls were admitted as students to the Central medi- 
cal school. CKeaGan Bs) 


bil 4 Education.—Solomon Islands: 1 government school at Auki: 
a sion schools. Gilbert and Ellice Islands: 
4 234 primary schools (4 government, remainder mission), 8,108 pupils. 
»i| Tonga: free compulsory education to 14; 132 primary, Io secondary 
of schools; rx teacher training college. Fiji: 427 primary schools (48,000 
i: pupils); 2 secondary schools; 2 technical schools (2,000 pupils): teachers’ 
vif training college and Central medical school. Many pupils are sent from 
di) Gilbert and Ellice Islands and Tonga to Fiji and New Zealand for higher 
oi) education. 

1 Finance and Trade.—Currency: 
sa7 Tonga only (£4Ar=USS. $2.24); 


0 several mis- 
free compulsory education to 16; 


Australian pound, with local ae in 
Fijian pound (£Fr1=U.S. $2.52 


a: 


Revenue Expenditure Imports Exports 
) (1952 est.) (1952 est.) 1951 1951 
»©@ Solomon Islands. 3 £A480,508 £A460,949 £A800,872 £A916,511 
} Gilbert and Ellice . . . 365,755 270,97 | 192,582 425,922 
7” USES CRS SER sie aie 443,832 443,832 889,373 1,388,564 
| Saar £F3,820,067 £F3,818,349 £F9,368,137 £F6,413,576 
} Main exports: copra; phosphate of lime (Gilbert and Ellice Islands); 


su bananas (Tonga); gold and silver (Fiji). 
[ BIBLIOGRAPHY.—/ntroducing the British Pacific Islands, H.M.S.O. (Lon- 
™ don, 1952); Sir Arthur Grimble, A Pattern of Islands (London, 1952). 


Pacific Islands, French. roca io oveceas tor 


grouped two overseas terri- 
iy tories of the French union and the Anglo-French condominium 
') of the New Hebrides (qg.v.). Areas and populations are: 


i Area Population 
| (sq.mi.) 1936 est. 1951 est. 
New Caledonia and dependencies. . . - - «+ + > 7,654 53,245 63,000 
French Settlements in Oceania. . . .. + +ss-s 1,545 43,962 60,000 


Population, New Caledonia proper (6,533 sq.mi.) and de- 
a) pendencies (1946): Melanesian with Polynesian admixtures; 
i) Europeans 18,737, mostly French; Javanese 8,600; Annamese 
it immigrants 4,100. Seat of commissioner general: Nouméa (pop., 
4 1946 est., 10,466). Commissioner general for the Pacific ocean 
in 1952, Raoul Angammare. 
The French Settlements in Oceania consist of the Society 
Islands (the largest of which is Tahiti), the Marquesas, Tua- 
motu and other smaller islands. Pop.: Polynesian, majority 
# Christian; Europeans (1946) 1,700 (including goo French and 
% 500 British); Chinese immigrants 6,390. Seat of governor: 
§ Papeete (pop., 1946 est., 12,428) on Tahiti. Governor in 1952, 
R. Petitbon. 

History.—New Caledonian affairs had previously been con- 
% trolled by the general council which consisted of white colonists. 
1 The granting of electoral rights to the natives under the 1946 
constitution seemed likely to change things considerably. But 
| despite long debates in the national assembly in Paris in 1952, 
© the composition of the future territorial assembly remained un- 
decided: some wanted a double-college electoral system, others 
a single-college one. The single-college system prevailed in the 
| French Settlements in Oceania. 
Because many Javanese workers had been repatriated at the 
request of the Indonesian government, New Caledonia contem- 
plated the introduction of 2,000 Japanese to work in the mines. 

An international conference on South Pacific fisheries was 
held at Nouméa, the seat of the South Pacific commission. In 
the New Hebrides a French ethnologist investigated the interior 
of Mallicolo Island, previously unexplored. 

Modernization work was in progress at Papeete. A complete 
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map of Tahiti and the Sous-le-Vent Islands was completed. 
(See also FRENCH UNION.) 
Education._—Pupils and students (1952): 
000, secondary 500, technical 130, bursaries in France 35; Oceania, 
primary 11,500, secondary 300, technical 100, bursaries in France 23. 
Finance and Foreign Trade.—(1951) New Caledonia: imports I ,027,000,- 
ooo ir. C. F. P. (including 450,000,000 fr. from the French union and 275,- 
000,000 fr. from Australia); exports 688,000,000 fr. C. F. P. (including 
500,000,000 fr. to the French union), mainly nickel, chrome and coffee. 
Oceania: imports 700,000,000 fr. C. F. P. (including 282, 000,000 fr. from 
the U.S. and 208,000,000 ‘from the French union); exports 643,000,000 fr. 
Geb Pe (including 440,000,000 fr. to France), mainly copra and phos- 
phates. Monetary unit: franc C. F. P. (Colonies Francaises du Pa- 
cifique) = 5.50 metropolitan francs. In 1952, the exchange rate was 350 
metropolitan francs to the U.S. $r. 
Mining.—(Metric tons, 1951): nickel ore 252,000; 
manganese ore 20,000; phosphates 230,000. 


New Caledonia, primary 10,- 


chrome ore 88,000; 
(Hua DE) 


Pacific Islands under Trusteeship: sce MarsHALt, Caro- 
LINE AND MARIANA ISLANDS; TRUST TERRITORIES. 


Paintin Increasing opportunities for international cultural 
g. exchange in the arts were noticeable in 1952. Exhi- 
bitions of modern painting crossed national boundaries in greater 
number, and international conferences on the arts contributed 
to the spread of common understandings. 

In the United States there was the usual quota of exhibitions 
of contemporary European painting. The major accomplishment 
was the Matisse retrospective, shown in New York, N.Y., Cleve- 
land, O., Chicago, Ill., and San Francisco, Calif., and accom- 
panied by a comprehensive and definitive catalogue of the life 
and work of Henri Matisse by Alfred H. Barr. The Cézanne ex- 
hibition, shown in Chicago and New York, made an important 
contribution to the understanding of the “father of modern 
painting.”’ A retrospective exhibition of Wassily Kandinsky was 
presented by the Boston Institute of Contemporary Art and 
later travelled to other cities. The Carnegie International, con- 
sisting of 300 paintings from 23 nations, opened in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on Oct. 16. After touring European countries to select the 
paintings, the director of the Carnegie institute remarked that 
“the exhibition is preponderantly abstract, since the wave of 
abstraction has struck all countries.” 

The 26th Venice Biennale international exhibition, June 14 
to October 19, provided a comprehensive view of the vigorous 
Italian school, which was characterized by a preponderance of 
abstraction interspersed with communistic “social realism.” 
Major prizes for painting were given to Felice Casorati, Bruno 
Cassinari and Bruno Saetti. The French painting section fea- 
tured Raoul Dufy, who received the President’s prize, Fernand 
Léger, Chaim Soutine and Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. Germany 
stressed Die Briicke movement and Emil Nolde received a major 
prize. The Dutch section showed De Stijl. England emphasized 
Graham Sutherland and Edward Wadsworth. The United States 
presented only Edward Hopper, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Stuart Davis 
and the sculptor Alexander Calder. Austria featured Alfred L. 
Kubin and Belgium Constant Permeke. 

In connection with the Venice Biennale, a first international 
conference of artists was sponsored in September by 
U.N.E.S.C.O. (the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural organization) “to study the practical conditions re- 
quired to ensure the freedom of the artist.” The section on 
painting was led by Georges Rouault and Jacques Villon. 

In Paris a Festival of the Arts, sponsored by the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom, was organized in May to show the extent 
and quality of creative activity in the nontotalitarian nations. 
Simultaneously, an exhibition of “Masterpieces of the Twenti- 
eth Century,” assembled from collections in the United States, 
was presented by the Musée de ]’Art Moderne in Paris and later 
at the Tate gallery in London. A comprehensive exhibition of 
Mexican art was shown at the same Paris gallery in July and 
in the fall in Stockholm, Swed. In Salzburg, Aus., the Cultural 
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Left: EDITH HALPERT, director of the Downtown gallery, New York 
city, with four of the nine painters whose work was exhibited at the 
gallery in a 1952 show titled “‘Recent Arrivais.’’ The nine young 
artists were selected by Mrs. Halpert during a cross-country search for 
new talent 


Below: “STUDIO INTERIOR,” by Paul Mommer, awarded the gold 
medal of the Audubon Artists during their exhibit at the National 
Academy of Design, New York city, early in 1952 


Beiow: EXHIBITION of contemporary U.S. and European paintings from 
the private collections of U.S. business and professional men, held at the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Texas, in April 1952 


Above: PRIVATE PAUL CALLE and his : y 5 i ee 
painting, ‘‘Sad-eyed Little Girl,’’ which Z eee 
won first prize for painting in a world- 
wide U.S. army art competition. Few of 
the entries dealt with army life or with 
abstractions: prize-winning pictures went 
on tour in the U.S. in 1952 


| 
! 
| 


4») festival in August included an exhibition of “Prints by American 
i) Artists Under Forty,” which was subsequently shown at the 
») Secession gallery in Vienna. 

i) In February Paris had an opportunity to see 20 American 
‘)) avant-garde painters selected by Sidney Janis. The reaction of 
jthe Paris critics was generally adverse, implying immaturity 
5 and failure to comprehend modern art. In the United States this 
Hi criticism seemed insincere to many, while others considered 
» American painters neither inferior to nor very different from 
) their French colleagues. With the increasing cultural interchange 
v) between Europe and America, the current “expressionistic ab- 
) straction” had become an international style; and the ever more 
») widespread participation in painting had levelled off the product 
6 at a competent average, with no significant young leaders ap- 
‘i; parent in any country and no world centre of art. 

| The Museum of Modern Art in New York continued to foster 
the avant-garde movement in American painting with an exhibi- 
9 tion entitled “Fifteen American Painters and Sculptors,” empha- 
§sizing such artists as Jackson Pollock, Mark Rothko, Clyfford 
Still, William Baziotes and Bradley Walker Tomlin. 

One of the best of the annual cross-section exhibitions of 
contemporary American painting was presented by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. It revealed the more vigorous aspects 
of current production and was accompanied by public lectures, 
an impressive catalogue and $7,500 in purchase prizes. 

Although critic Dorothy Drummond found the 147th annual 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts a “fairly true 
4 cross-section of United States art today,” she reflected the views 
of many in observing that both the representational and ab- 
‘] stract work manifested “its own brand of monotony.” Yester- 
day’s monotony, she stated in the Art Digest, is in the “paint- 
what-you-see”’ school, while today’s “constant repetition—even 
1 of explosive forms, colors, and thoughts—breeds its own same- 
9 ness.” 
| While most exhibitions of contemporary American painting 
) were overwhelmingly abstract or semiabstract, the director of 
the California Palace of the Legion of Honor in San Fran- 
cisco, who toured the country to pick its fifth annual exhibition, 
stated, “There will be rather more representational art than 
t previously and rather less of the non-objective or abstract. This 
} reflects a trend that has become noticeable, to my eye, in Amer- 
} ican painting in general.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer brought suit against the Barnes 
foundation of Merion, Pa., to compel it freely to admit the gen- 
eral public to its Museum of Modern Art, in view of its tax- 
free status. The corporation, founded by Albert C. Barnes, 
owned about 1,000 works of art valued at $25,000,000, includ- 
ing about 200 Renoirs, roo Cézannes, 75 Matisses and 35 
Picassos. The suit received general support from art organiza- 
tions and periodicals and from museum directors, critics and 
professors, many of whom claimed to have been excluded from 
visiting the collection. (See also ART EXHIBITIONS; ART SALES; 
Museums; SCULPTURE.) GE. ID be) 


. . Paint production in the United 
Paints and Varnishes. States in 1952 was estimated at 
about the same as the corrected 1951 sales value of $1,360,- 
000,000. Trade sales paints and enamels continued in high vol- 
ume while industrial finishes suffered a decline in the last half 
of the year, partly because of the steel strike. Sales of water- 
thinned paints continued to expand. Prices of paints had in- 
creased about 9% during the past four years. 

Raw material shortages eased considerably. The supply of 
phthalic anhydride was improved by attaining part of the expan- 
sion goal of 60% or 140,000,000 lb. There remained, however, 
shortages of tin for paint containers and glycerine. Expanded 
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production of pentaerythritol and sorbitol offset in large meas- 
ure the shortage of glycerine for paint vehicles. 

As a result of the interest in odourless paint, many major 
oil companies offered odourless hydrocarbon solvents based on 
synthesis by alkylation. Aerosol bomb dispensers for paint, 
which were first introduced in early 1949, expanded to a sale of 
about 7,000,000 bombs in 1952. Industrial spraying of paint 
was benefited by the introduction of a high pressure, 300 lb. to 
600 Ib. per square inch spraying system, using no air and there- 
by minimizing the formation of overspray. 

Blistering of house paint because of moisture moving outward 
through the wood against the paint became so widespread that 
the industry directed a major campaign to educate the public 
on moisture barriers and wall space ventilation. Failure of wall 
paints on some types of new plaster was found to be caused by 
exceptional slowness in cure or carbonation of plaster having 
a high content of magnesia. 

New paint raw materials included cerium and ziroconium 
driers to supplement scarce cobalt and the other established 
driers. Dibasic acids for plasticizers were scheduled for produc- 
tion by direct ozone oxidation of oleic acid. Rapidly increasing 
production of eopxyline resins from epichlorohydrin and dihy- 
dric phenols was further advanced by the on-the-job introduction 
of rapid air drying catalysts through a two-nozzle spray gun. 
These resins gained favour for high chemical and corrosion 
resistance. 

A high shear viscosimeter measured in mass the viscosity de- 
crease caused by the high shear developed in the ordinary brush- 
ing of paint. Another publication announced a hardness tester 
in which a sapphire tip was pressed by a fixed weight into a 
paint film on a rigid surface and the indentation measured with 
a sensitivity of .14 through its attachment to and movement of 
the centre plate of a three-plate electrical condenser. 

The scientific section of the industry’s trade association pro- 
moted an industry-wide colour aptitude testing program for its 
scientists and technicians. Gos Gewese) 


. A self-governing member of the Commonwealth 
Pakistan. of Nations, Pakistan is a federation of 5 prov- 
inces, 12 states and tribal areas. Areas and populations are 
shown in the table on the following page. 


STUDENTS being trained in atmospheric physics in Pakistan, where research 
was being conducted on artificial rain-making as a possible aid in solving water 
shortage problems in arid parts of the country 


Area Population 
Provinces and states* (in sq.mi.) (1951 census) (1941 census) 
Sinica veuree te: ble ce: aa) voit ne oburey “a Mernty ce 50,443 4,619,000 | 4.175,500 
Khairpur state, « 6 . © » « oe « © Zoteee a ee “ : 
WeestPunfabirnc su a) 0 ele ee! +) 6 ' i r 15,800,000 
Bahawalpur state. . ..-- +e 15,918 1,820,000/ 
North-West Frontier Province: 
(aliSettledicisttlctss stmuta a -misn sone 13,815 3,239,000 3,038,100 
(B)iTinibaliaredsie, corso. 6) cr us) ces oe 27,242 2,460,000 - 2,500,000 
Baluchistanicaen ran ieeee a) ketene Wo fee ounce 52,900 622,000\ 857,800 
Baluchistan states . . . .- + + + «© « 81,239 556,000) x 
Karachi, federal capital . . . .- + + + 812 1,118,000 359,500 
Total, West Pakistan. . . =... «© « « 311,406 33,568,000 26,730,900 
East Pakistan (East Bengai) . . +... - 54,501 42,119,000 41,880,000 
Lichiclliap co fol deco G6 co 365,907 75,687,000 68,610,900 
*Excluding Jammu and Kashmir. 
Languages: Urdu, Punjabi, Sindhi, Pushtu, Baluchi and 


Gujerati in West Pakistan and Bengali in East Pakistan; Eng- 
lish used for higher education. Religion: Moslem (72.9%); 
Sikh, Hindu, Christian, Parsee and other minorities. Chief 
towns (1951 census, prelim.): Lahore (849,000); Dacca (401,- 
000); Rawalpindi (243,000); Multan (190,000); Lyallpur 
(180,000); Sialkot (152,000); Chittagong (126,000); Gujran- 
wala (124,000); Peshawar (114,000). Governor general in 1952, 
Ghulam Mohammed; prime minister, Khwaja Nazimuddin. 
History.—There was no serious disturbance oi Pakistan’s 
political stability and progress in 1952. The policy of co-opera- 
tion in the Commonwealth of Nations and of cultural alliance 
with other Islamic countries was continued. The work of fram- 
ing the final constitution went on. The constituent assembly 
had distributed the initial work among several committees, in- 
cluding one on basic principles, whose objective—to find a cor- 
rect synthesis of the Islamic and modern secular states—neces- 
sitated a careful approach. The assembly therefore decided to 
invite suggestions from the public on the committee’s first re- 
port. Many suggestions were received and considered. The de- 
lay in settling the constitution and electing a new central legis- 
lature had not prevented the assembly adopting such interim 
measures as the introduction of adult suffrage for the election 
of reformed provincial assemblies. The second election to be 
held on the new franchise was that in the North-West Frontier 
Province, the former centre of the Pathan separatist movement, 
and resulted in a remarkable victory for the government; 67 
out of 85 seats were won by Moslem league candidates, in- 
cluding 2 women. In April 1952 the assembly prepared the way 
for an election in East Bengal by an enactment increasing the 
number of seats in the provincial assembly and abolishing the 
representation of special interests. On another question, whether 
Bengali as well as Urdu should be made an official language of 
Pakistan, a decision was postponed. The assembly had under 
consideration the report of a committee on constitutional re- 
form in Baluchistan. Meanwhile the Baluchistan states, Kalet, 
Las-Bela and Kharan, agreed in April to amalgamate into a 
union with a legislative assembly and a council of rules as- 
sisted by a council of ministers. 
~ Relations with India.—Any real improvement in relations 
with the Indian republic was prevented by the prolongation of 
the Kashmir dispute and the deep resentment which this nour- 
ished. There were other matters of dissension in connection 
with prepartition assets and liabilities, and in the legacy of 
difficulties left by the mass migrations, among them the prob- 
lem of the disposal of the property of evacuees. There was, 
however, a continuance of the facilities for trade which had 
resulted from India’s acceptance of the valuation of the Pakis- 
tan rupee and from the trade agreement of Feb. 1951. The lat- 
ter remained in force till June 30, 1952, and was followed by a 
new agreement for the period to June 1953, signed in Aug. 
1952. The basis of this differed somewhat from previous agree- 
ments in that it was not confined to certain scheduled com- 
modities, but contemplated that licences for imports from, or 
exports to, the sterling or other soft-currency areas would also 
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be valid for trade between India and Pakistan; it also provide 
for the export of specified quantities or values of some sched 
uled commodities, including timber, railway material and cer 
tain types of machinery and categories of iron and steel fro 

India and hides, skins and fish from Pakistan. But these specia 
provisions did not include Indian coal or Pakistan jute, the tw 
most important single items in the previous agreement. During | 
the year ended June 1952 Pakistan had a large favourable bal- H 
ance in its trade with India. 

Economic Position —tThe first year of the national develop- 
ment program, which was incorporated in the Colombo plan, 
ended in June 1952. This six-year program was under constant. 
review in the light of requirements and resources, but its gen- 
eral scope may be gauged from its original form, which was esti- }| 
mated to cost Rs. 2,600,000,000 divided between agriculture } 
(32%), the three heads of transport, industry and fuel and } 
power (totalling 57%) and supplementation of provincial pro- 
vision for social welfare (11%). It included many large and 
long-term projects (involving preparatory work on surveys and 
detailed planning) such as irrigation and land settlement, 3 
major hydroelectric power schemes and 6 jute and 24 cotton 
mills. But the speedier satisfaction of minimum requirements 
was provided for by giving priority to urgent specific items of 
the program, including some of the jute and cotton mill proj- 
ects, and the.expansion of thermal power pending completion 
of hydroelectric schemes. Moreover in 1952 there was already 
in some directions a modest measure of achievement; two 
smaller hydroelectric stations started functioning at Rasul in the 
Punjab and at Malakand in the North-West Frontier Province, 
where a third was nearing completion; a start was made with 
jute manufacture, and the original small cotton textile capacity 
had been doubled. For financing the first year of the program 
some external assistance was available from contributions under 
the Colombo plan, a loan of $27,000,000 for railways from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and an 
offer of $10,000,000 from the U.S. under the Mutual Security 
program; but the great bulk of the finance was found from in- 
ternal loans subscribed during 1948-50, from normal revenues 
and from surpluses accruing during the boom and set aside for 
development. The government encouraged the use of private 
capital in industry by numerous fiscal concessions, and in the 
1952 budget exempted from tax personal incomes (up to a gen- 
erous maximum of total income) invested in industrial con- 
cerns. It also enlarged the sphere of state initiative by estab- 
lishing an industrial development corporation which _partici- 
pated in new undertakings where large investment was re- 
quired. The budget, presented in March by the new finance 
minister, Mohammed Ali, showed a surplus for the year 1951-52 
of Rs. 76,000,000. 

The economic misfortunes of 1952 included a partial failure 
of the wheat crop resulting from drought; not only was there 
no surplus, but considerable quantities had to be imported. The 
main trouble, however, was the recession in world commodity 
prices. Cotton prices began to give way in February, and in the 
summer the government, which in March had announced a 
policy of support, had to purchase some of the new crop which 
failed to find a market. The export duty on tea was reduced 
by the budget; and jute was also supported by government 
purchases and reductions of export duties, but this valuable ex- 
port was severely hit not only by the general recession but by 
such special factors as the increasing use of substitutes and 
the development of jute production in India. The general posi- 
tion continued to deteriorate and led the government to impose 
credit restrictions, import controls and an increase in the duty 
on cloth. The report of the state bank for the year ended 
June 30, 1952, showed a reduction of Rs. 467,000,000 in the 
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gold, sterling and dollar reserves as a result of that year’s 
transactions. The report emphasized the difficulty of the situa- 
tion facing Pakistan, but expressed confidence that it could be 
overcome. (See also INDIA; UnitTED NATIONS.) (J. Wn.) 


Education.— Baluchistan.—Schools (Oct. 1949): primary 186; secondary 
23; private 4; European 2; institutions of higher education 1; total 
pupils 18,500. North-West Frontier Province-—Recognized educational 
institutions (1947-48): for males 1,059, students 101,377; for females 
156, students 11,035. Sind.—Schools (March 1946): boys’ primary 2,327, 
pupils 165,653; girls’ primary 398, pupils 40,257; secondary: for boys 
206, pupils 34,810; for girls 37, pupils 9,262. Universities in Pakistan 
(1949-50): mainly teaching 2 (Dacca and Punjab), students 34,101, 
professors and lecturers 287; mainly affiliating 2 (Peshawar and Sind), 
central professorial and supervisory staff ¢. 20. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1950-51 actual) ordinary revenue Rs. 
1,237,000,000, ordinary expenditure Rs. 947,000,000; (1951—52 est.) 
ordinary revenue Rs. 1,163,000,000, ordinary expenditure Rs. 955,000,- 
ooo. Internal debt (March 1951): Rs. 952,000,000. Currency circulation 
(July 1952): Rs. 2,103,000,000. Bank deposits (July 1952): Rs. 1,154,- 
000,000. Gold and foreign exchange (July 1951): U.S. $597,000,000. 
Monetary unit: Pakistan rupee, with an exchange rate of Rs. 9.27 to the 
pound sterling and Rs. 3.31 to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(Year beginning April 1, 1951) Imports: Rs. 1,931,000,- 
ooo, exports: Rs. 2,302,000,000. Main sources of imports (April-Septem- 
ber 1951): Japan 28%; U.K. 21%; India 9%; U.S. 6%. Main 
destinations of exports: India 35%; U.K. 13%; France 10%; U.S. 5%. 
Main imports (April-September 1951): cotton yarns and manufactures 
42%; machinery and vehicles 17%. Main exports: raw jute 41%; raw 
cotton 31%; tea 4%; hides and skins 4%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1949): 55,913 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 17,000, commercial vehicles 12,000. 
Railways (1950): 6,994 mi.; passenger-miles 5,456,000,000; freight ton- 
miles 2,500,000,000. Shipping (1951): merchant vessels of roo tons and 
more 2,201; total gross tonnage 5,816,585. Air transport (1949-50): 
miles scheduled per week 136,030. Telephones (1951): 18,771. Radio 
receiving sets (1949): 75,000. 

Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): rice 11,820,000; wheat 
4,016,000; barley (1952) 164,000; maize 396,000; sugar, raw value, 
excluding palm sugar production (1952) 573,000; jute (1952) 1,148,000; 
cotton, ginned (1950) 253,000; linseed (1950) 10,000; rapeseed and 
mustard seed (1949) 282,000; sesame (1949) 34,500; chick-peas (1951) 
700,000; tea (1950) 23,800; tobacco (1949) 66,800. Livestock (1947- 
48): cattle 24,296,000; buffaloes 5,600,000; goats 10,067,000; sheep 
6,145,000; camels 454,000; horses 470,000; mules 41,000; geese 61,000; 
chickens 22,248,000; ducks (1949) 5,063,000. Wool production, clean 
basis (1951): 6,000 metric tons. Meat production (1950): 264,000 metric 
tons. Milk production (1949): 5,917,000 metric tons. Fisheries (1949- 
50): total catch 250,000 metric tons. 

Industry.—Employment (1949): all industries 662,000; manufacturing 
200,000. Fuel and power: coal and lignite (1951) 516,000 metric tons; 
crude oil (1951) 152,000 metric tons; electricity (1950) 164,400,000 
kw.hr. Raw materials: chromite (1950) 18,700 metric tons; salt (1948) 
339,000 metric tons. Manufactured goods (1951): cotton yarn 8,800 
metric tons; cotton cloth 116,800,000 m. 


Vertebrate.—General.—The study of fos- 
Palaeontology. sil vertebrate animals enjoyed significant 
progress during 1952. Extensive field explorations in many parts 
of the world continued. Success in a constant search for im- 
proved aids both for the mechanical preparation of fossils and 
for the handling of data was realized. The cumulative results, as 
revealed by a review of the annual bibliography, showed a grati- 
fying increase of new and revised factual information as well 
as of subjective interpretation. 

Fishes —Based on materials chiefly obtained from an excava- 
tion made for the Firestone library at Princeton university, 
Bobb Schaeffer monographed the Triassic coelacanth, Diplurus, 
and discussed the general evolution of the Coelacanthini. The 
conclusions of this work prompted the same writer subsequently 
to investigate the rates of structural change and of taxonomic 
divergence of both this and the group of lung fishes during the 
long geologic interval from the Devonian to the Recent period. 
An important revisionary study of the early Devonian cephalas- 
pids from Utah was undertaken by R. H. Denison in which was 
elaborated evidence of at least limited growth of the exoskele- 
ton among certain of the Osteostraci. Other contributions to the 
historical and morphological knowledge of the fishlike verte- 
brates included: a report of upper Devonian arthrodires from 
the central mineral district of Texas (D. H. Dunkle and J. A. 
Wilson); a roentgenographic examination of the primitive 
Devonian fish Lunaspis verifying the macropetalichthyid affini- 
ties of the form (W. M. Lehman); a description of new ma- 
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terials of the late Palaeozoic xenacanthid sharks (N. Hotton); 
and a report of catfish remains from the late Tertiary of Austria 
(E. Thennius). 

Amphibians.—In a paper on Upper Devonian vertebrates 
from eastern Greenland, which also described a new genus of 
rhipidistian fish, E. Jarvik defined a new family of ichthyoste- 
goid amphibians and presented detailed observations on the 
postcranial skeleton of Jchthyostega. These oldest known tetra- 
pods were shown to be intermediate between fishes and amphib- 
ians in a number of basic morphological characters. However, 
because of certain endocranial specializations unknown in any 
post-Devonian tetrapods, they were postulated to be blind 
phyletic offshoots of an older labyrinthodont stem. In his sixth 
contribution on the faunas of the Permian Vale and Choza for- 
mations of Texas, E. C. Olsen statistically analyzed skull ma- 
terials of the horned amphibian Diplocaulus. 

Reptiles —tThe early tetrapod and fish fauna of Clear Fork 
age (Permian) served as the basis of a critical analysis by E. C. 
Olsen of the interrelated changes of speciation through time and 
varying environmental conditions. Ernest Williams described 
the skull of a staurotypine turtle from the early Oligocene and 
discussed the geologic range of all the known Chelydridae. Re- 
cently questioned by K. A. Kermack, the long-held belief that 
the giant sauropod dinosaurs of the Mesozoic era were chiefly 
amphibious in habit was defended on morphological and an- 
alogous grounds by E. H. Colbert. F. von Huene recognized a 
new ichthyosaur from middle Triassic sediments of Germany 
and P. E. Vanzolini studied various snake and lizard remains 
from the Lower Miocene of Florida. 

Birds —Morphological comparisons made by J. T. Gregory 
indicated that the presumed mandibles of /chthyornis were ac- 
tually those of an immature mosasaur. Their association with 
the type of skeletal restoration of this rare Cretaceous bird was 
therefore considered erroneous. In useful systematic practice 
Pierce Brodkorb designated for the first time types for 29 gen- 
era of fossil birds originally defined by K. Lambrecht. 

Mammals.—An important publication by C. Couto dealt with 
early Tertiary marsupial remains from Brazil. F. Takai pre- 
sented a graphical summary of the mammalian fauna of eastern 
Asia coupled with a discussion of the probable relationships of 
the continents of the northern hemisphere from Triassic to Re- 
cent times. Other studies of interest included a report by J. A. 
Wilson and others of the discovery of Palaeocene and Eocene 
mammals in Texas; additions to the Pleistocene fauna of Kansas 
and Oklahoma by C. W. Hibbard and G. Rinker; and an ac- 
count by E. E. Williams of the faunal succession of sub-Recent 
fossils from Jamaica, W.I. 

Great interest was again manifest in fossil primates. In this 
connection a number of contributions were concerned with the 
remains of associated contemporaneous animals (D. A. Hooijer, 
M. J. Noerien and others). (Wd), 18h, 1D) 

Palaeobotany.—The year 1952 witnessed an unusual number 
of contributions to the existing knowledge of fossil plants. Ru- 
dolf Florin presented an excellent summary of the knowledge 
of the Chinese conifer Metasequoia. This was discovered in 
rocks of Tertiary age by the Japanese botanist Shigeru Miki 
and described in 1941. A few years later Chinese botanists pub- 
lished the results of their discovery of this tree (related to the 
modern redwood and bald cypress) living in central China. 
This sequence of events, the finding of a plant first as a fossil 
several million years old, later recognized as an element of 
modern flora, was most unusual. Its interest, however, was by 
no means confined to students of palaeobotany since the Meta- 
sequoia is a large and attractive deciduous conifer. Seeds had 
been distributed to horticulturists in many parts of America 
and Europe and reports indicated that the tree might prove to 
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be hardy through much of this area. Ralph Chaney completed a 
restudy of the redwood and cypress fossil remains from western 
North America and showed that many of them were those of 
Metasequoia, a true living fossil. 

A new theory was presented by Daniel Axelrod, an authority 
of western Tertiary floras, to explain the origin of angiosper- 
mous (flowering) plants. The flowering plants constitute the 
dominant element of modern vegetation. Their origin, suddenly 
and in abundance, in rocks of Cretaceous age has been one of 
the puzzles of natural history. Discoveries of the remains of 
their supposed ancestors from pre-Cretaceous rocks have been 
few and have given no substantial clues as to the origin of this 
great group. Axelrod presented reasons which suggested that 
the angiosperms were in existence in upland tropical regions 
as early as Permo-Triassic times. 

Several notable contributions were made as a result of con- 
tinued studies of the petrified plants found as coal balls in the 
central American coal fields. Two seeds were described, one 
from Illinois and the other from Kansas, which displayed fine 
preservation of even the most delicate tissues. Several new 
coenopterid ferns were described from the same source. These 
were of importance since they were members of a primitive 
complex which probably gave rise to certain seed plants and 
several families of true ferns. Recently rather abundant re- 
mains of articulate stems and cones had also been reported 
from coal balls. These were distant relatives of the modern 
horsetails (Equisetum) and they formed a significant element 
of the American Carboniferous floras. 

Referring to ferns of more recent times, it may be noted 
that two species of Osmunda had been described from the Eo- 
cene of Oregon. Members of this (cinnamon fern) family are 
known to have originated in late Palaeozoic times and are of 
particular interest because they compose an important element 
of modern flora. The cinnamon, interrupted and royal ferns are 
especially common in the eastern United States. 

The Manual of Phycology (Chronica Botanica Co., 1951) in- 
cluded a chapter on fossil algae by Harlan Johnson which 
briefly summarized existing knowledge of this group. Certain of 
the algae, lke the corals, are of great importance as rock 
builders. 

An event of particular importance in palaeobotany during the 
year was the announcement by the palaeontology and strati- 
graphy branch of the U.S. geological survey that the Compen- 
dium Index of fossil plant names had been made available in 
microfilm copies. This index was a nearly complete compilation 
of names applied to fossil plants from 1820 to 1950 and was 
accompanied by an extensive bibliography of palaeobotanical 
literature. (See also BoTANY.) 


BrpL1ioGrapHy.—Daniel I. Axelrod, ‘‘A Theory of Angiosperm Evolu- 
tion,” Evolution, 6:29-60 (1952); Ralph W. Chaney, “A Revision of 
Fossil Sequoia and Taxodium in Western North America, etc.,” Trans. 
Amer. Philos. Soc., 40:171-239 (1951); Rudolf Florin, “On Metase- 
quoia, Living and Fossil,” Botaniska Notiser, pp. 1-29 (Lund, Swed., 
1952); J. Harlan Johnson, “Fossil Algae,’ from Manual of Phycology, 
pp. 193-202 (1951). GH IN A.) 


Palestine: sce IsrarEL; JERUSALEM; JorDAN; Unitep Na- 
TIONS. 


Panama A republic on the isthmus joining the continents of 
* North and South America, Panama is bounded on 
the north by Costa Rica and on the south by Colombia, and is 
bisected by the Panama Canal Zone, which is leased to the 
United States. Area: 28,575 sq.mi.; pop. (1950 census of the 
Americas): 805,000, both exclusive of the Canal Zone. The cap- 
ital is Panama city (146,117 in 1949); other principal cities are 
Col6én (54,334), David (13,656) and Santiago (6,944). Lan- 
guage: Spanish; religion: predominantly Roman Catholic. 
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PANAMA CITY policeman who was unseated when his horse slipped on corn 
kernels scattered by rioting students. The students were demanding an exten- 
sion of the school term, in Feb. 1952, to make up for time lost during a two- 
month teachers’ strike 


Presidents in 1952: Alcibiades Arosemena until Oct. 1; there- 
after Col. José Antonio Remon (q.v.). 

History.—Following the chaotic events of 1951, Panamanian 
politics moved toward a more stable keel in 1952. Former Pres. 
Arnulfo Arias, who was forcibly deposed in 1951, was released 
from prison on Feb. 7 on condition that he never hold public 
office in Panama again. On March 28 the Federal Trust com- 
pany, which Arias had closed the year before in an action which 
precipitated his ouster, reopened its doors. Thereafter, Pana- 
manians prepared for the presidential election held on May 11. 
The proadministration candidate was Colonel Remon, who had 
led the coup which unseated Arias. Remon had two major po- 
litical assets—the loyalty of the 3,300-man national police, 
Panama’s only armed force; and the political activity of his 
wife, Cecelia, whose campaigning was reminiscent of Argen- 
tina’s Eva Peron. Two other candidates entered the presidential 
race. These were Roberto Francisco Chiari, standard-bearer of 
the Civil Alliance, and Pedro Moreno Correa, the Conservative 
candidate. Election day, May 11, was relatively peaceful. Ac- 
cording to the official returns, Remon received 133,208 votes 
as against 78,094 cast for Chiari and 1,957 for Moreno Correa. 
Accordingly, Remon was inaugurated as Panama’s new presi- 
dent on Oct. 1. (Gary s» 


Education.—In the school year 1951~52 there were 904 public primary 
schools with 3,153 teachers and 110,038 pupils, 20 secondary schools 
with 718 teachers and 15,963 students and 7 vocational schools with 253 
teachers and 5,552 students. In addition, there were 70 private primary 
schools with 200 teachers and 5,544 students and 57 secondary schools 
with 292 teachers and 5,474 students. The national university had 1,805 
students. About 25% of the 1952 budget was earmarked for education. 


Finance.—The monetary unit is the balboa, at par with the U.S. dollar. 
The national budget for 1951 (continued in effect during 1952) estimated 
ordinary expenditure at $33,464,433 and revenue at $33,463,354. Addi- 
tional expenditures of $700,564 had been authorized by May 315 TOsee 
Total expenditure in 1951 was $34,480,984; revenue, $34,479,981. The 
national debt on Dec. 31, 1951, totalled $34,574,125, of which $10,946,- 
go2 was external and $23,627,223 internal. The cost of living index 
(food, Panama city) stood at 95 in Aug. 1952 (1948=100). 

Trade and Communications.—Domestic exports in 1951 totalled $11,690,- 
008; imports, $66,121,893. Chief exports were bananas (48%), abaca 
(10%) and cacao (8%). The leading customers were the U.S. (81%), 
Venezuela (5%) and El Salvador (5%): leading suppliers were the U.S. 
(69%), the Canal Zone (7%), the United Kingdom (4%) and Canada 
(2%). The traditionally adverse balance of trade is generally offset by 
invisible exports to the Canal Zone in the form of tourist expenditures, 
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sales to ships and wages of Panamanians employed there. 

Railroad mileage is 223. Highways in r1o4o totalled UOAl Ji, COV 
which 348 mi. were paved. According to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 
the merchant marine consisted of 607 vessels (100 tons and over) 
aggregating 3,609,395 gross tons on June, 30, Tosi. 


Agriculture——Exports of bananas in I95I were 4,896,776 bunches, 
almost all of which went to the U.S. Exports of other export crops in- 
cluded abaca 2,984 metric tons and cacao 1,327 tons. Production of rice 
(rough) was about 85,000 tons in 1951-52. The 1950 census showed 
'576,488 cattle and 198,511 pigs. 


| Manufactures.—Production figures in 1951 included beer 14,695,960 1.; 
rum 756,665 ].; sugar 16,600 short tons. In 1951, 74,755,000 kw.hr. of 
electric energy were generated in Panama city and 13,408,000 kw.hr. 
in Colon. (J. W. Mw.) 


Panama Canal Zone A United States military reserva- 
* tion embracing a ten-mile strip 
across the Isthmus of Panama, leased for the protection and 
administration of the Panama canal, the Panama Canal Zone 
has an area of 553 sq.mi., including 191 sq.mi. of fresh water. 
Population, exclusive of uniformed military personnel (1950 
census) : 52,822. Administrative centre: Balboa Heights (pop., 
1950: 363). Governors in 1952: Brig. Gen. Francis K. New- 
ae (from May 27) Brig. Gen. John S. Seybold. 
History.—During 1952 considerable attention was devoted to 
economic development in the Canal Zone. Extensive plans were 
formulated for an International Commercial exposition, to open 
in Feb. 1953. The exposition was expected to focus attention 
on the zone’s facilities, and to attract new commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises to the area. Brig. Gen. Newcomer’s term of 
office as governor expired during the year and Pres. Harry S. 
Truman appointed Brig. Gen. John S. Seybold to succeed him. 
Seybold was sworn in on May 27 and took office on June 9. 
(GPT. Bs) 


Education.—In Feb. 1951 there were for white students 14 schools with 
an enrolment of 4,368 students and a junior college with an enrolment of 
149 daytime students. For nonwhite students there were 13 schools with 
an enrolment of 3,592, and a junior college. 


Finance.—Total canal revenues for the fiscal year 1950-51 were $24,- 
121,068.26; net expenses, $22,731,829.15; and net capital investment as 
of June 30, 1951, $626,708,619.65. During the year 5,593 ships (300 net 
tons and over) aggregating 27,180,425 canal net tons passing through the 
canal carried cargo of 30,073,022 long tons and paid tolls of $23,906,082. 
Of the cargo carried, 11,132,472 tons were east to west and 18,940,550 
tons west to east. Canal net tonnage of vessels by nationality included 
U.S. 12,469,276; British 5,780,215; Norwegian 2,325,651; Panamanian 
1,009,948; and Honduran 906,398. Employees of the canal and the rail- 
road on June 30, 1951, included 4,216 paid at U.S. rates and 14,519 paid 
at local rates. (J. W. Mw.) 


Pan American Union: see ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES. 


The estimated production 
Paper and Pulp Industry. c+ paper and paperboard in 
the United States for 1952 was about 25,000,000 tons as con- 
trasted with 26,086,115 tons in 1951. 

In production and consumption the decrease indicated for 
1952 was the result of reduced buying by the federal govern- 
ment for defense purposes. An easing in domestic demand was 
also noted. 

Of particular interest to the industry was the expansion un- 
der way in production capacity. Between Jan. 1951 and Jan. 
1956 this was expected to amount to 978,050 tons of coarse 
paper, 101,060 tons of book and groundwood papers, 106,950 
tons of tissue paper, 66,650 tons of fine paper, 267,220 tons of 
newsprint, 775 tons of miscellaneous papers and 1,873,330 tons 
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Table !_—U.S. Paper Production 


(In short tons) 


1940 1945 1950 1951 

Newsprint ... . 1,056,304 725,475 1,017,322 1,106,086 
Books): 5) or 1,655,423 1,501,015 3,286,047 2,737,000 
Groundwood 550,453 636,026 804,810* 688,354 
Fine . are pshele 739,733 1,000,794 1,222,637 1,364,029 
Wrapping (coarse) 2,500,818 2,403,182 3,383,400 3,597,144 
Tissue A tS 733,894 157,083 240,604 270,138 
Sanitary . 823,705 _—*‘1, 108,021 1,215,258 
Absorbent F 129,410 88,643 105,393 124,412 
Building papers . . 682,460 883,259 1,414,370 1,400,658 
Other paper 60,120 238,047 315,905 419,036 
Container board . 3,434,834 4,131,107 5,646,433 6,347,000 
Folding boxboard 1,416,452 2,092,344 2,368,010 2,429,000 
Setup boxboard . 898,549 LEN SOSA. 641,345 701,000 
Building boards 179,443 894,830 1,258,620 1,315,000 
Other boards . 449,796 1,074,368 2,292,071 2,272,000 

Total 14,483,709 17,370,965 24,300,178 26,086,115 
*1949, 

Table Iil—U.S$. Wood Pulp Production 
(In short tons) 
Unbleached Bleached Total Ground - All 
Year Sulphite Sulphite Sulphate wood Soda Others Total 
1935... 634,947 944,620 1,467,749 1,355,819 485,162 144,002 5,032,299 
1940 .. 995,700 1,612,089 3,747,992 1,632,727 532,387 438,664 8,959,559 
1945... 815,909 1,543,762 4,471,875 2,386,859 429,757 518,978 10,167,200 
1948... 901,814 1,909,402 6,013,696 2,175,107 509,864 1,362,409 12,872,292 
1949 .. 710,486 1,826,598 5,968,557 1,962,141 491,822 1,177,584 12,137,188 
1950... 744,493 2,111,332 7,508,376 2,220,795 522,990 1,719,166 14,827,152 
1951... 754,916 2,378,692 8,576,298 2,476,635 446,483 1,861,362 16,494,386 
Table IV.—Canadian Paper and Paperboard Production 
(In short tons) 

Kind 1948 1950 1951 
Newsprinfivcmestsmcne sine dd @ 6 4,640,000 5,318,988 5,325,000 
Book and fine paper. ......-. 231,000 214,097 = 
Wrap pinot teow he rene one 207,000 222,840 = 
Paperboard . . 2. « . 2 6 6 om 5 708,000 876,894 = 
Other papers. . . . . 660606 277,000 179,216 1,575,000 

Totallme-nes 500 oo OOo 6,063,000 6,812,035 6,900,000 
Table ¥Y.—Canadian Wood Pulp Production 
(In short tons) 

Bleached Unbleached 
Year Sulphite Sulphite Sulphate All Others Groundwood _ Total* 
1935 .... . 374,157 644,820 236,536 20,887 2,563,711 3,868,341 
1940 ..... 543,987 936,558 371,569 133,164 3,305,484 5,290,762 
1945... . . 603,929 1,035,755 478,740 140,470 3,341,920 5,600,814 
1950... . . 760,769 1,450,104 1,053,588 297,750 4,910,803 8,473,014 
IS 5 a ao 6 — 2,530,000f 1,215,000 — 5,125,000 8,870,000 


*Includes all pulp screenings. 
{Includes bleached sulphite. 


of paperboard and building board. 

Canada.—The pulp and paper industry in Canada attained 
new peaks in 1951 and continued its expansion into 1952. It be- 
came the world’s leading exporter of pulps. Between 1950 and 
1955 new investment in pulp and paper mills was expected to 
exceed $600,000,000, which in dollar terms was 70% greater 
than the growth of the industry in the preceding five years. 

United Kingdom.—Paper and board continued to be con- 
trolled during 1952, both as regards tonnage and selling prices. 
The greater part of the production consisted of newsprint, al- 
though because of war damage these mills were still able to 
produce only 70% of the pre-World War II output of 800,000 
tons per year. Before the war, Great Britain used 1,200,000 
tons of newsprint a year. In Jan. 1952 it was reported that 180,- 
ooo tons of straw would be consumed in papermaking during 
the year. (R. G. M.) 


s From 1949 the territory of Papua 
Papua-New Guinea. and the trust territory of New 


Guinea have been administered as a single area by the Aus- 


° tralian commonwealth govern- 
Table !,—U.S. Production and Consumption of Paper, Wood Pulp and Pulpwood ment. Areas: Papua, 90,540 
Paper and Paperboard Wood Pulp Receipts o) Eup ced sq.mi.; New Guinea, 69,700 
(short tons) (short tons) cords hee Oyiged 
Year Production | Consumption Production Consumption Domestic Imported Total sq.m. 5 New Britain, New Ire- 
ge ee ee 9,182,204 10,590,090 3,962,217 5,590,304 5,005,445 1,088,376 6,093,821 Jond Admiralty Islands and 
Ware sss ts ttt tt o'3ai%e40 11/403,850 4,409,344 6,005,718 5,896,446 826,320 6,722,766 » ¥ 

1935 "tft ttt 10506195 12'490,886 4,925,669 6,877,869 6,590,942 1,037,332 7,628,274 certain of the Solomon Islands 

UGA. 1 15 sss ss 14,483,709 16,620,632 8,959,559 9,781,739 12,307,138 1,435,820 13,742,958 = ae 
1945 Be eee 9 17,8700965 19/665,A87, 10,167,200) 110)825,412 13,254,000 1,729,000 16,283,000 included in the trust territory, 

Rd: “2 55 1 24'377/222 29,013,060 14,810,860 16,483,201 20,702, 1834, 1546, a‘ ; 

[EOE aE 561086115 30.609.822 16,494,000 17,704,000 25,123,000 2,641,000 27,764,000 23,300 sq.mi. Pop.: Papua 
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(1941 est.) native 300,000, white 3,070 (1951 est. total, 369,- 
000): New Guinea (including the islands) native 690,000, white 
4,200 (1951 est. total, 1,103,000). Capital of joint administra- 
tion, Port Moresby. Administrator in 1952, Col. J. K. Murray. 

History.—The legislative council for Papua-New Guinea, op- 
ened in Nov. 1951 by the governor of New South Wales, Sir 
John Northcott, was described during 1952 as a “short step” 
toward democratic government in the territories. Another ob- 
server, however, G. W. Holland, president of the Returned Sol- 
diers association, expressed the opinion that the territories 
should be included in the commonwealth of Australia as another 
state. It was clear that the council was deficient in powers and 
representative nature. All its ordinances had to receive the as- 
sent of the administrator of the territories before becoming 
law, and each had to be tabled in the commonwealth parliament 
at Canberra and might be disallowed by it. Further, the gov- 
ernor general might disallow any ordinance despite the adminis- 
trator’s consent, and the administrator had to refer to the gov- 
ernor general the matters of divorce, land transactions involv- 
ing natives, money or land grants, disposal of land or any in- 
terest in it, defense forces, employment of natives, arms, ammu- 
nition, explosives. intoxicating liquor, opium, immigration, emi- 
gration, deportation and the public service. 

Economic development of the area continued both extensively 
and intensively and coffee exports took place during the year. 
In June the commonwealth government decided to change the 
decision of its predecessor to establish the capital at a new site 
and to rebuild the capital Rabaul on its old site. This was the 
outcome of acceptance of expert opinion that Rabaul was safe 
from volcanic action. 

During the year Australian administration of the territories 
of Papua-New Guinea was criticized before the United Nations. 
The validity of the criticism was denied by the Australian rep- 
resentative. Indonesia renewed during the year its claim for the 
territory of Dutch New Guinea but the Australian representa- 
tive stated that Australia both recognized Dutch sovereignty 
over the area and considered it should continue. This was re- 
lated by the representative to what he considered the most im- 
portant matter, the prevention of the spread of Communism in 
southeast Asia. (PaeKe) 


Economy.—Papua.—Finance and Trade.—(1949-50) Total revenue 
fund £A3,071,145 (Australian government grant £A1,903,313); expendi- 
ture £A2,325,203. Total imports (1949-50) £A4,684,028; exports £Ar,- 
202,694. Principal exports (1949-50 values): rubber £A361,339; copra 
£A574.511; coconut, desiccated £A58,321; gold bullion and Nahwe gold 
£A10,875. Principal imports: metals and machinery £A1,605,347; agri- 
cultural products and groceries £A1,134,129; oils, paints and varnishes 
£A338.247; tobacco and tobacco manufactures £A214,427. Agriculture.— 
(production in tons, 1949-50): rubber 1,634; copra 10,191; coconut 318; 
coffee beans 6. New Guinea.—Finance and Trade.—(1950-51) Internal 
revenue £A1,219,411 (Australian government grant £A2,356,311); ex- 
penditure £A3,575,721. Total imports (1950-51): £A6,186,669; exports 
(incl. exports not of local origin): £A5,436,617. Principal exports of local 
origin (1950-51): cocoa beans £A60,934; coconut, desiccated £A95,024; 
copra £A0936,601; gold £A145,393; trochus shell £Ag95.709. Principal 
imports: metals, machinery and metal manufactures £A1,350,608; food 
and drink £A1,779,791; oils, fats and waxes £A514,890. Agriculture and 
Mining.—(1950-51) desiccated coconut 939 tons; copra 641,301 tons; 
cocoa beans 317 tons; coffee beans 32 tons. Timber (cu.ft.): logs 1,894,- 
459; sawn 1,670. Gold: 87,593 fine ounces. : 


Currency.—Australian pound used _ throughout 
(£A1.25=£1 sterling, £A1=U.S. $2.24). 


Papua-New Guinea 


Paraguay A landlocked republic in central South America, 
* Paraguay is bounded north and east by Brazil, 
south by Argentina and west by Bolivia. Area: 157,047 sq.mi., 
of which 95,338 sq.mi. constitute the sparsely populated Chaco, 
while the 61,709 sq.mi. lying east of the Paraguay river contain 
95% of the population and activity. Pop. (1950 census): 
1,406,000; (1951 est.): 1,425,000. The people are a homo- 
geneous mixture of Spanish and Guarani stock (with some 
Portuguese and Italian) which has developed into a racial type. 
Official language, Spanish. The Guarani tongue has survived 
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PARAGUAY 


more than the blood, but is secondary and recessive. Capital 
and chief centre: Asuncién, pop. (1950) 205,605 including 
suburbs. Other cities: Villarica (31,081) Concepcion (16,487), } 
Encarnacién (16,078). Official religion: Roman Catholic. In] 
1952 the president was Federico Chaves. 

History.—In 1952 the executive power and the house of depu- 
ties continued in the hands of the recently purged Colorado 
party, which held its convention in June and proclaimed Feder- 
ico Chaves its candidate for the period 1953-58. No significant 
disorders of political or military origin had occurred since 


Chaves took control late in 1949. The Paraguayan Confedera- |) 


tion of Workers, established in July 1951 with 80,000 members, 
had been supported by the government in connection with spor- 
adic labour strikes, and had avoided affiliation with the labour } 
movement organized by the Perén regime in Argentina. The vig- 
orous governmental program of economic improvement made ~ 
substantial progress in fostering new industries and rehabili- | 
tating old ones. The International Bank for Reconstruction and — 
Development late in 1951 granted Paraguay a loan of $5,000,- — 
ooo for agricultural development, elaborately planned and in ~ 
part under way. The International Monetary fund, at the invi- 
tation of the Paraguayan government, sent a special mission to 
co-operate with the Bank of Paraguay on matters related to — 
the monetary and foreign exchange system, and the implemen- 
tation of its proposals appeared imminent. 


Education.—In 1949, 1,262 primary schools were recorded, with 5,479 
teachers and 186,101 pupils. There were 41 secondary schools, including 
12 normal schools. There were in 1951 four regional agricultural schools; 
and at San Lorenzo, near Asuncidn, the Estigarribia National School 
of Agronomy. A national junior college at the capital had several hundred 
students, and the national university at Asuncion had in 1950 approxi- 
mately 1,800 students and roo professors. 

Finance.—The currency unit is the guarani, devalued March 5, 1951, 
from 3.09 to 6 per U.S. dollar. The government-affiliated bank, which 
controjis all exchange, used the latter rate for the most essential imports 
and the principal exports, but used the rate of 9 guaranies per U.S. dol- 
lar for less essential imports, minor exports and movements of registered 
capital. Black market rates ranged around 32 guaranies per U.S. dollar as 
1952 opened. The 1951—52 budget was $28,300,000 (converting guaranies 
at the official rate); of this, $7,500,000 was for national defense, $5,000,- 
ooo for public debt, $4,500,000 for internal order and $3,750,000 for 
education. Estimated revenues were $23,700,000. Early in 1951 the total 
public debt was $27,000,000, of which $7,000,000 was external and $20,- 
000,000 internal. At the opening of 1952 Paraguay was current on all 
its foreign obligations, except a loan from Brazil on which a settlement 
was impending. At the same time the monetary issues in Paraguay were 
$56,000,000, against reserves of $13,600,000 of which about $2,000,000 
were in gold. Aggregate assets of the four commercial banks at the be- 
ginning of 1952 were $89,000,000, with capital funds standing at $5,500,- 
ooo and deposits at $42,650,000. 

Trade.—Paraguay’s exports in 1951 were valued at $35,100,000 and 
imports at $33.300,000. In 1950 the chief exports were lumber $7,450,- 
000, cotton $5,400,000, quebracho (tanning extract) $4,650,000 and 
canned beef $3,250,000; while lesser but substantial exports were hides, 
vegetable oils, tobacco and essential oils. The principal imports were 
nontropical foodstuffs, textiles, machinery and metal manufactures, petrole- 
um products, chemicals and drugs and paper. Argentina held first place 
among the destinations of exports, followed by the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany and Uruguay; but the Netherlands, Belgium, France 
and Spain also figured. The principal suppliers of imports were Argentina, 
Great Britain, the United States, Germany and Sweden; while of less 
importance were the Netherlands, Italy, France, Belgium and Brazil. 
Both Great Britain and Germany gained strongly in sales during 1951 
while the United States declined slightly. 4 

Communications.—The Paraguay Central railway runs 278 mi. S.E. 
from Asuncion through the best farm and forest areas to Encarnacion on 
the upper Parana, where it connects by car ferries with the Argentine 
railways at Posadas. Traffic in late years averaged about 2,000,000 pas- 
sengers and 260,000 tons of freight. Passenger fares were raised 30% in 
1951 and freight rates 50%. There were more than 550 mi. of modern 
gravel-crowned highways, plus 80 mi. of asphalt, with about 4,000 mi. 
of primitive roads. The number of automotive vehicles at the beginning 
of 1950 was 3,150, of which 1,800 were passenger cars, 1,000 were trucks 
and 300 were buses. The importation of automotive vehicles was pro- 
hibited in 1951, and tires and gasoline were rationed so that many 
vehicles went out of commission. While river transport is active every- 
where in Paraguay, the Argentine Dodero line carries by far the greatest 
volume, the last published estimate (1948) being 490,000 tons. The 
Paraguayan state merchant fleet, consisting of one tanker and three cargo 
boats, carried in 1950 southbound to Argentina 10,400,000 cu.ft. and 
northbound 14,600,000 cu.ft. There were 5,111 telephones in Paraguay at 
the opening of ro5r, and the national telegraph system had 3,700 mi. of 
wire and joined rr8 population centres. There were several broadcasting 
stations at Asuncién, and between 25,000 and 30,000 radio receiving sets 
Aeroplane connections with Argentina and Brazil were increased in. 1951 


ae service to Santiago, Chile, by a Brazilian line was newly estab- 
ished. 


_ Agriculture.—Agriculture is the principal basis of Paraguay’s economic 
life, and in 1951 there were about 900,000 ac. in crops. The production 
In tons was: mandioca 970,000, sugar 561,000, maize 119,000, sweet 
potatoes 81.400, cotton 36,400, rice 19,800, cowpeas 18,000, peanuts 13,- 
600, vegetable oils 11,000 and tobacco 8,800. The citrus fruit crop was 
more than 13,000,000 boxes, of which oranges formed the greatest part. 
Cattle declined to 3,400,000 head in 1950, compared with 5,000,000 head 
in 1947, and this decline continued in 1951. The number of horses in 1951 
was 250,000 and the number of sheep 200,000, 


Manufactures.—The chief manufactured products were canned meat and 
textiles. The meat plants were closed in 1951 because of a shortage of 
cattle. The textile mills showed considerable expansion over 1950, when 
the three largest mills produced 2,500,000 m. of cotton cloth and 1,600 

| tons of cotton yarn as well as good quantities of woollens and silks. Six 
new plants for the crushing of oilseeds and palm kernels were installed 
' in 1951. Other products were flour, beer, shoes, furniture, soap, glass and 
ceramics, matches, cigarettes and processed foods. A new spaghetti plant 
was opened in 1951, as well as a pharmaceutical plant under Swiss 
auspices principally to make antibiotics. 
Mines and Forests.—Paraguay’s principal 


mineral resources are lime- 
stone, kaolin and mica (the latter not yet in production). The production 
of cobblestones and crushed stone in 1951 was more than 50,000 cu.yd. 
Construction was well advanced on a cement plant at Valle Mi, which 
was expected soon to make Paraguay self-sufficient as to cement with an 
' output of 100 tons daily. The output and export of hardwood lumber was 
somewhat lower in 1951 than 1950 when exports (nine months) were 
200,000 tons; but value increased strongly over the 1950 (nine months) 
figure of $7,000,000. The production of quebracho tanning extract rose to 
44,000 tons in 1951, valued at nearly $7,000,000. (W. Fr.) 


Parents and Teachers, National Congress of: sce So- 
CIETIES AND AssociATIONS, U.S. 


Paris Capital and largest city of: France, Paris had by the 
* 1946 census a population of 2,725,374, estimated to 
have increased by about 100,000 by 1952. President of the mu- 
-nicipal council (1952): Paul Coirre. 

Anniversaries celebrated in Paris during 1952 included: the 
2oth of Aristide Briand’s death (March); the rooth of the 
gynaecologist Joseph Récamier’s birth (June); and the rooth 
of the birth of Pierre Marie, collaborator with, and successor 
to, the great physician Jean Martin Charcot (July). Louis 
Braille’s ashes were moved to the Panthéon (June 22). 

The housing problem remained acute, and the number of peo- 
ple obliged to live in hotels or in furnished rooms let at exces- 
sive rents was only gradually diminishing. The municipal coun- 
cil’s plan had envisaged building 5,000 flats a year from 1951. 
The council asked the state to authorize its floating a loan of 
10,000,000,000 fr. to enable it to go forward with the under- 
taking. 

The number of pupils attending kindergarten and primary 
schools and complementary courses rose to about 450,000. Some 
primary classes had 50, 60 or even 70 children. To meet the 
growing need the council would have to build new educational 
centres, for which 2,500,000,000 fr. would be required; as in the 
case of housing, it was waiting for the state’s permission to 
raise a loan. The council’s budget for 1952 was estimated at 63,- 
000,000,000 fr. Excess expenditure was covered by raising the 
taxes on real estate and on business houses and instituting new 
centimes additionnels (rate charges). 

The cost of living index varied little in 1952, though the 
price of dairy produce went up. The butchers keenly resented 
the prices fixed for meat by the prefecture of police: in Sep- 
tember and October a dozen butchers’ shops were shut for 
periods of one or two weeks. Teachers, hospital staff and em- 
ployees of the métro and road services were trying to get their 
wages increased. (A. PR.) 

Parks and Monuments: see NationaL ParKs AND Monvu- 
MENTS. 


. ae On the morning of Feb. 6, 1952, 
Parliament, British. King George VI died, and immedi- 
ately the sittings of both houses of parliament were cancelled. 
On the same day members began to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to Queen Elizabeth II. Messages of condolence to the 


TORCHL!IT PARADE in Paris accompanying a cortege for Gen. Jean de Lattre 
de Tassigny as it left the Arc de Triomphe early in 1952. The streaks of light 
(a time exposure) indicate the path of mounted torchbearers 


queen and to the queen mother were passed and both houses re- 
sumed normal business on Feb. 19. The session ended on Oct. 31 
after a summer recess from Aug. 2 to Oct. 14. Queen Elizabeth 
delivered her first speech from the throne on Nov. 4 when she 
opened the new session. The duke of Edinburgh sat on a chair 
of state near the throne, thus reviving the practice of the prince 
consort a century before. 

H. F. C. Crookshank, minister of health and leader of the 
house of commons, vacated his portfolio and became lord privy 
seal. On March 1 Earl Alexander of Tunis (who was raised from 
a viscount) became minister of defense. A. T. Lennox Boyd 
succeeded J. Maclay as minister of transport and civil aviation; 
I. Macleod became minister of health, and the marquess of 
Salisbury succeeded Lord Ismay (q.v.) as secretary of state for 
commonwealth relations. 

During an all-night sitting (March 26-27) Mrs. E. Braddock 
(Liverpool, Exchange) was suspended after she had refused to 
obey the order to withdraw from the chamber. In the period of 
three or four weeks before Easter the house of commons sat 
after 10:30 P.M. (its normal hour of adjournment) for a total 
of 58 hr. 11 min. The guillotine was imposed on the National 
Health Service bill and the Licensed Premises in the New 
Towns bill. 

The house of commons approved a new civil list for the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. A Labour party amendment that sought to 
have a review every ten years was defeated by 239 votes to 211. 

Four viscounts were created in the new year honours: Viscount 
Waverley (Sir John Anderson), Viscount Bracken (Brendan 
Bracken), Viscount Hudson (R. S. Hudson) and Viscount Thurso 
(Sir Archibald Sinclair). Earl Winterton was created a baron of 
the United Kingdom. In the birthday honours (June 5), two vis- 
counts and two barons were created: Viscount Brookeborough 
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(Sir Basil Brooke, prime minister of Northern Ireland), Viscount 
Norwich (Sir Alfred Duff Cooper), Lord Jeffreys (Gen. Sir 
George Jeffreys) and Lord Simonds, the lord chancellor. 

Commonwealth.—The new Nigerian house of representatives 
was formally opened on March rt. In the New Zealand house 
of representatives a member was suspended for a day for re- 
fusing to withdraw a statement; this was the first parliamentary 
suspension since 1932. 

(See also CABINET MEMBERS; GREAT BRITAIN AND NoRTH- 
ERN IRELAND, UNITED Kincpom oF; Law.) 


Pashtunistan: see AFGHANISTAN. 


Patents During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, the 
* United States patent office grauted 46,531 patents, 
including 3,344 for designs, 91 for plants and 133 reissues. This 
number was 3,719 less than the number issued in 1951. 

Applications for patents filed in the patent office for the fiscal 
year totalled 64,992, compared with 68,108 received in the pre- 
ceding year. The total number of patent applications pending 
on June 30, 1952, was approximately 190,000, of which about 
half were awaiting action by the office, the remainder being 
under rejection awaiting response by applicants, or in inter- 
ference or appeal proceedings. 

Trade marks registered (16,400) and renewed (3,314) during 
1952 totalled 19,714, compared with 21,356 during the preced- 
ing year. In addition 1,304 registrations were published. Appli- 
cations for registration and renewal totalled 19,509 compared 
with 19,272 for the preceding year. On June 30, 1952, approxi- 
mately 30,000 applications for registration, renewal and repub- 
lication were pending in the office, of which about half were 
pending before the examiners. 

By June 30, 1952, the patent office had granted more than 
2,600,000 patents since the consecutive numbering system began 
in 1836. Patent no. 2,000,000 expired in April 1952; and the 
inventions disclosed in these more than 2,000,000 expired pat- 
ents represent a reservoir of knowledge available for the free 
use of anyone, as well as a historical chronology of a phase of 
the industrial development of the United States. Complete 
classified and numerical sets of United States patents are avail- 
able for the use of the public in the patent office search room. 
Printed copies of patents are sold for 25 cents each. 

More than 63,000 patents had been listed on the register of 
patents available for licensing or sale—the new listings being 
published in the weekly issues of the Official Gazette. 

Major administrative accomplishments and public service im- 
provements during the year included a revised method of presen- 
tation of patent briefs in the Official Gazette, grouping the 
patents issued weekly into major classifications dealing with 
general and mechanical, chemical, and electrical subjects, rather 
than the random system of numbering patents as heretofore. 
The Roster of Attorneys and Agents Registered to Practice be- 
fore the U.S. Patent Office was revised under date of May 1, 
1952. The Rules of Practice in Trade-Mark Cases with Forms 
and Statutes was revised as a third edition dated May 1952, and 
a second revision of the loose-leaf Manual of Patent Examining 
Procedure was issued in Dec. 1951. 

Final disposition, except for cases on appeal in court, was 
made of all applications by veterans for extension of the terms 
of patents under the Veterans Patent Extension Act of June 30, 
1950. Of 1s5r complete applications for extension, 107 were 
granted, 37 refused (some of which were appealed) and 7 
abandoned. 

Legislation enacted by congress during the 2nd session of the 
Send congress of interest in connection with patents included 
the revision, codification and enactment into law of Title 35, 


” 
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entitled “Patents,” of the United States code, public law 593, |) 
approved July 19, 1952. a || 
Abstracts of abandoned patent applications published in the 
Official Gazette during the year ending June 30, 1952, pursuant 
to a commissioner’s notice dated Jan. 25, 1949, totalled 261. 
Net receipts for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, were 
$5,360,818.13. Obligations incurred under all patent office ap- 
propriations amounted to $12,219,338.01 compared with $r1,- 
248,338.58 for the preceding year. (J. A. ML.) 


2 (1907- ), Bolivian  presi- 
Paz Estenssoro, Victor dent, was born on Oct. 2 at 
Tarija, Bolivia, and received his law degree from the University 
of San Andrés at La Paz in 1927. He was an attorney with the 
Bolivian permanent fiscal commission in 1932, and in that same 
year became senior official of the ministry of finance. In 1939 he 
was appointed professor of economics at the University of San 
Andrés. He served as representative for Tarija in the national 
chamber of deputies from 1940 to 1943 and was vice-president 
of the chamber in 1940-41. 

Paz Estenssoro was leader of the Nationalist Revolutionary 
Movement (M.N.R.) when this organization overthrew the Bo- 
livian government on Dec. 20, 1943, and installed Gualberto 
Villarroel as president. Paz himself became minister of finance. 
The M.N.R.., a leftist-nationalist group, was overthrown by a re- 
volt in July 1946; Villarroel was assassinated and Paz went into 
exile. During the next five years he led the M.N.R. from outside 
the country, and in 1951 he became a legal candidate for presi- 
dent of Bolivia, conducting his campaign from Argentina. In 
elections held May 6, 1951, he received more votes than any 
other candidate but fell short of the majority required by the 
Bolivian constitution. A military junta thereupon took control, 
under the leadership of Gen. Hugo Ballivian. 

Paz led another revolt which succeeded in ousting the junta 
April 9-11, 1952; he returned to La Paz on April 15 and was 
sworn in as president the next day. In his first public pro- 
nouncement he promised nationalization of Bolivia’s important 
tin industry, which was later carried out. 


Peaches: see FRvIrt. 


Peanuts The 1952 U.S. crop of picked and threshed pea- 
» nuts was 1,225,145,000 lb., 27% less than the 
1,676,000,000 Ib. of 1951 and 40% less than the ten-year aver- 
age. Area devoted to the crop was 1,665,000 ac., 83% of the 
1951 acreage and much lower compared with the 2,940,000 ac. 
average for 1941-50. Yields also declined, to 736 lb. per acre, 
compared with 831 lb. in 1951, but the average for the previous 
decade was only 708 lb. Georgia was the leading producer (402,- 
000,000 lb.) as in former years, with North Carolina second 
(248,750,000 Ib.). In general, the crop was a very good one 
in the Virginia-Carolina area with an indicated yield of 1,345 lb. 
per acre, compared with 1,426 lb. in 1951 and a 1,144-lb. aver- 
age for 1941-50. 

The price at harvest time averaged about 11 cents per pound 
to farmers. Prices to farmers were supported at 12 cents per 
pound ($239.40 per ton) for production on allotted acres, one- 
half cent higher than for the 1951 crop. It was indicated that 


U.S. Peanut Production by Leading States 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Indicated Average — 
State 1952 195] 1941-50 
Georgiles: <fystis: olysston chile uemerns no els 402,000 595,800 698,300 
North Carolina, . 2 2 2 6 6 ee A 28S 248,750 315,210 299,494 
Vig intecy pi ney fol vel ot eon tetra emer sie 179,950 236,800 188,724 
Alabamaicc «Sos. so cbeoeetst re ao 6 179,200 205,620 319,829 
MOS Gh SPeireenereeG. Allg Geiss tro fo ou. 90,500 118,300 317,066 
AClitet io on promo To aeb oO O AOR Soy Gao 51,150 62,640 64,016 
Oklahoma: a.) "sas! eat sie eres os . 50,000 114,400 106,496 
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he small crop would bring the producers about $160,000,000 
ompared with $250,000,000 for the peak 1946 crop. The pea- 
tut support program, which cost an estimated $40,000,000 in 
-950 and $14,000,000 in 1951, was changed by tightening legis- 
ation in March, limiting price support benefits to farmers hold- 
ng plantings to acreage allotments under the program. Previ- 
vusly the crop from excess planting had been sold for crushing 
or oil without penalty. 

Reports from other major producing areas indicated that the 
952 peanut harvest, though not a small one, might fall below 
the large crops of 1950 and 1951. Prices declined and peanut 
mports into western Europe declined, but peanut oil imports 
ncreased. India continued to control exports of the oil. Exports 
pf peanut oil from the United States in 1951-52 were 54,577,000 
b., valued at $10,184,000, compared with 31,546,000 Ib. and 
37,301,000 in 1950-51. Peanut exports, however, were only 
0,901,000 lb., valued at $1,829,000 in 1951-52, compared with 
14,049,000 Ib. and $6,097,000 in 1950-51. Geka) 


Pears: see Frurr. 


(1897- ), Canadian gov- 
Pearson, Lester Bowles ernment official, was born 
April 23 at Toronto, Ont. After serving in World War I, he 
graduated from the University of Toronto, attended Oxford uni- 
versity, and returned to Toronto as history lecturer. In 1928 he 
left the academic world and joined the Canadian diplomatic 
service as a first secretary in the department of external affairs. 
By 1941 he had become assistant undersecretary of state for ex- 
ternal affairs; by 1942 minister-counsellor at the Canadian lega- 
tion in Washington, D.C.; by 1946 undersecretary of state for 
external affairs. In 1948 he joined the cabinet as secretary of 
state for external affairs and won the seat of Algoma East 
(Ont.) in the house of commons. 

Pearson led the Canadian delegation to the United Nations 
general assembly in 1949, and was elected chairman of the U.N. 
political and security committee. In 1951 he explained Canada’s 
position regarding Korea to the U.N. general assembly, and out- 
lined Canada’s reaction to the disarmament proposals; he at- 
tended meetings of the North Atlantic treaty council, being 
chairman at the meeting in Rome. In 1952 he attended the North 
Atlantic treaty council meeting in Lisbon and later turned over 
the chairmanship to O. B. Kraft of Denmark. On Oct. 14 he was 
elected president of the U.N. general assembly. (CHCGx) 


Pecans: see Nuts. 
Penicillin: see Cuemistry; CHEMOTHERAPY; MEDICINE. 


GREATER PITTSBURGH AIRPORT, second largest commercial airport in the 
world at the time of its dedication in May 1952; it is about 14 mi. from 
downtown Pittsburgh 
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Pennsylvania A middle Atlantic state and one of the 13 
* original states of the union, Pennsylvania 
is popularly known as the ‘“‘Keystone state.” Area: 45,333 sq.mi., 
including 288 sq.mi of inland waters. Pop. (U.S. census, 1950): 
10,498,012. Capital: Harrisburg (89,554). Cities with a popula- 
tion greater than 75,000 in 1950: Philadelphia (2,071,605); 
Pittsburgh (676,806); Erie (130,803); Scranton (125,536); 
Reading (109,320); Allentown (106,756); Altoona (77,177); 
Wilkes-Barre (76,826). The urban population in 1950 numbered 
7,403,036, and the rural 3,094,976. 

History.—The year 1952 was a period of intense industrial 
activity in the commonwealth and was particularly marked by 
the expansion of manufacturing facilities, an extensive program 
of public construction of highways and hospitals and the im- 
provement of the state’s water resources. The large agricultural 
area north of Philadelphia along the Delaware river, adjacent 
to the new 3,800-ac. steel plant, was being transformed into an 
urban community with a rapidly expanding population. 

Between Oct. 30, 1950, and July 1, 1952, the Defense Produc- 
tion administration listed $1,764,474,000 in approved defense 
plant construction by companies in Pennsylvania. Programs of 
municipal redevelopment were carried forward in a number of 
Pennsylvania cities during the year. An extension of the Penn- 
sylvania turnpike of more than 30 mi. eastward to the Delaware 
river was being undertaken to provide a connection with the 
New Jersey turnpike. 

Citizen committees appointed by Gov. John S. Fine were ac- 
tive in studying the state tax structure and the possibility for 
improvement in the organization of the state government in the 
interest of increased efficiency and economy of operation. 

The state’s chief officers in 1952 were: John S. Fine, gover- 
nor; C. Lloyd Wood, lieutenant governor; William S. Liven- 
good, secretary of internal affairs; Weldon B. Heyburn, auditor 
general; Charles R. Barber, treasurer; Robert E. Woodside, 
attorney general; Francis B. Haas, superintendent of public 
instruction; and James B. Drew, chief justice. 


Education.—-Statistics for 1950-51, the latest year for which complete 
figures were available, showed a net enrolment of 1,577,888 pupils in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania, including 61,005 in the kindergarten, 
948,789 in the elementary division and 568,094 in the secondary schools. 
There were 1,023 kindergarten teachers, 30,748 elementary teachers, 24,- 
767 giving instruction in the high schools, 1,344 elementary principals, 
900 secondary principals, 1,908 supervising officials and 1,588 other 
professional employees. The total expenditure, including current expenses, 
capital outlay and debt service was $392,658,271, of which $320,002,830 
was for current expenses. School districts supplied 60.8% of their re- 
ceipts from local taxation, while the state government contributed 37.8%, 
and the federal government an estimated 1.4% for current operating 
expenses. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
During the first eight months of 1952, expenditures by the department 
of public assistance totalled $76,500,000, including $43,400,000 of state 
funds and $33,100,000 of federal funds. The assistance rolls contained 
an average of 72,500 old-age assistance cases, 30,300 cases receiving 
aid to dependent children, 19,400 general assistance cases, 15,500 blind 
pensioners, and 9,400 cases receiving aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 
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Table |.—Principal Crops of Pennsylvania 
Indicated Average 
Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Corny BUse) ter wo ese $3,967,000 60,766,000 56,703,000 
All wheat, bu... . 19,012,000 18,832,000 18,548,000 
Oats; buns = « 21,980,000 32,340,000 24,681,000 
Borleyasduenenn 5,328,000 5,416,000 4,332,000 
RyenibUs i te 176,000 186,000 478,000 
Buckwheat, bu. 903,000 944,000 1,996,000 
Potatoes, bu. 13,650,000 16,215,000 19,990,000 
Tepaccomins 38,814,000 56,186,000 50,451,000 
All hay, tons 3,188,000 3,530,000 3,470,000 
Nasik, (ate ac 5,460,000 7,526,000 6,684,000 
Peaches, bu. 2,280,000 2,352,000 2,051,000 
Pears, bu. c 200,000 200,000 277,000 
Gherriesttons: «= «| «) Sete. ale 10,500 13,600 7,310 
Grapes; (Ons o6 os 6) east © cal is oe 15,800 17,400 16,940 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il.—Principal Industries of Pennsylvania 
Value of Products 
Industry 195) 1940 
Mates: cep rak sane os uetvet es Biotals oP ot Ronioine * Sulili,1'37,3:2 1,900 $2,944,848,400 
UCPHIEG SUG GU Dlis te Oo On eS a 2,375,726,200 795,457,200 
[Reyove Ncylich CiutS, dO aitee oe Cheech CumCatCoeron tad 2,351,433,900 740,801,600 
Ghemicalsiteis) ence ey cole) ol venous Bc 1,992,398,400 518,062,300 
Paper and printing . . » - = + «© « 4 © = 1,233,183,700 372,074,400 
Clay, glass and stone products. . . ++ = : 644,891,100 500,244,200 
Leather and rubber . . . ~~. + © « 587,816,900 174,963,900 
Tobacco products... + +» > 147,280,100 92,272,300 
Lumber and its remanufacture . . 292,184,300 79,733,100 
Mine and quarry. . . - 1,093,557,400 452,753,600 
Miscellaneous . oo 907,826,000 299,682,400 
Railroad repair shops . 334,043,700 124,708,500 


Source: Department of Internal Affairs, Bureau of Statistics. 


Eight institutions comprised the state penal and correctional system, 
for the support of which a biennial appropriation of $16,163,000 was 
made for 1951-53. For the operation of the state mental hospital system 
comprising 21 institutions, an appropriation of $83,385,000 was made. 
An appropriation of $10,045,000 was made for the biennium for the 
operation of the ten general hospitals comprising the state general hospital 
system. 

Communications.—Of the approximately 100,000 mi. of highways in 
Pennsylvania in 1952, 41,000 mi. were on the state highway system under 
the supervision of the department of highways. Included in this state 
highway total were 655 mi. in the cities of Pennsylvania and 2,204 mi. 
in the boroughs. As of Dec. 31, 1952, more than 40,000 mi. were of 
improved type, leaving less than 1,000 mi. unimproved. In addition, there 
were 327 mi. of superhighway operated by the Pennsylvania turnpike 
commission. During the fiscal year ending May 31, 1952, 2,365 mi. of 
new construction and improvement had taken place in the state highway 
system. 

Banking and Finance.—As of June 30, 1952, there were 344 state banks, 
including 8 savings banks, with assets of $5,915,500,759.65. These 
state banks had total deposits of $5,318,526,833.09. In addition, there 
were as of Dec. 31, 1951, 772 building and loan associations with assets 
of $645.477,790.25. As of June 30, 1952, there were 613 national banks 
located in Pennsylvania, with assets of $7,835,982,000. The deposits of 
these national banks totalled $7,010,389,000. 

The total of appropriations made by the general assembly from the 
general fund and approved by the governor was $890,761,785.06. Ap- 
propriations and allocations from the motor licence fund for the biennium 
ending May 31, 1953, totalled $363,867,314. The estimated receipts from 
the motor licence fund were $316,643,400. The gross debt Aug. 1, 1952, 
was $483,500,000, which cash and securities in the sinking fund reduced 
to a net of $470,590,320. 


Agriculture—The total gross farm income for 1951 was $842,691,000, 
including $836,265,000 in cash receipts from farm marketings and 
$6,426,000 in federal payments. The receipts from farm marketings were 
divided as follows: livestock and livestock products $643,580,000, and 
crops $192,685,000. 

Manufacturing and Mining—In ros51 there were 21,099 manufacturing 
establishments in the state, employing 1,808,050 persons to whom $6,o4r,- 


990,000 was paid in wages and salaries. The capital invested was 
Table Ill._—Minera! Production of Pennsylvania 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Cement (bbl)... . » 39,451,000 $94,604,000 36,905,000 $84,839,000 
(EES Ge ike ee Ba 3,301,000 8,479,000 3,155,000 —- 7,527,000 
Coal, anthracite 44,077,000 392,398,000 42,702,000 358,008,000 
Coal, bituminous . . . . 105,870,000 529,462,000 89/215,000 446.774,000 
Cobalt (Ib.) . 5 660,000 + 674,000 he aif 
Gobesaeneee te 21,526,000 269,222,000 17,667,000 216,206,000 
Ferroalloys* . . . 587,000 128,259,000 465,000 84,953,000 
Irontoretatet Mie Beeae 1,250,000 _ 11,626,000 ~—-1,067,000 + _—«9,32.4,000 
fYonpipia® aden ae 18,300,000 788,497,000 14,894,000 641,033,000 
Linetwas toe . .. 1,086,000 ‘12,663,060 911,000 10,191,000 
Natural gas (thousand cu. ft.) 91,137,000 23,058,000 84,739,000 21.727'000 
Natural gasoline (bbl.). 232,000 702,000 228,000 "683,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) . 11,859,000 45,300,000 11,374,000 40,600,000 
Sand and gravel 13,858,000 17,172,000 11,699,000 14,398,000 
Slate gate pate 285,000 5,546,000 228,000 4,579,000 
Stons ae ee 25,493,000 42,206,000 21,226,000 34,856,000 
Sulphuric acid* 309,000 4,472,000 229,000 3,506,000 
Other minerals. . a 2,996,000 Hon 2,464,000 

Total eeu ek sets $1,186,212,000 $1,035,970 


"Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
{Valve included with other minerals, 


PENSION, OLD-AGE—PERU 


i 
I) 


$6,572,597,800 and the value of the goods produced was $23,097,663,200. t 
Included as part of the latter amount, value added by manufacture was J} 
$9,491,648,200. The value of the products of the principal industries | 


1940 and 1951 is shown in Table II. (J..S., Fes) 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in Pennsylvania in 1949 and 1950, listing all items — f 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available, |) 
Pennsylvania ranks first among the states in the production of cement, }/ 
stone and slate, and second in clays, coal and lime, and stands second in. 


the value of mineral output, with 10.01% of the U.S. total. g 


Pension, Old-Age: see SociaL Security. See also under 
various states. 
Pensions, Army and Navy: see VeTeRANs ADMINISTRA~ 
TION (U.S.). ; 
Performing Right Societies: sce SociETIES AND AssociA- | 
TIONS, U.S.: American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 

lishers. 


, . (1895- ), president of Argen- 
Peron, Juan Domingo ne was born on Oct. 8 near |), 
Lobos, south of Buenos Aires, and was educated in military 
schools. He became one of the leaders of the G.O.U. (Grupo de |) 
Oficiales Unidos), a nationalist clique of young army officers 
who in 1943 helped overthrow the regime of Pres. Ramon S. 
Castillo. Perén became war minister and later vice-president 
under Pres. Edelmiro Farrell, and in 1946 was himself elected |) 
president on the Labour party ticket. In 1949 a constitutional | 
change was accomplished which would permit Perén to succeed 
himself, and in July of that year he was renominated. 

A feature of his regime in 1951 was the stifling of the inde- | 
pendent newspaper La Prensa, and the seizure of its plant by 
the government. U.S. Asst. Secy. of State Edward G. Miller, Jr., 
told Perén on March 4 that his policies had so antagonized the 
U.S. public that it was difficult for the U.S. to co-operate with | 
Argentina. On Aug. 22 Peron “agreed” to run for re-election 
as president, and on Nov. 13, 1951, he was re-elected by a i 
2-to-I majority. 

Peron was inaugurated on June 4, 1952, for his second term 
as president (1952-58). Overshadowing all other events of the 
year, however, was the death of his wife, Eva. There was much 
speculation about the effect her death might have on his politi- 
cal career, and about the amount of influence she had exerted 
on him as president. Peron announced that he would personally 
take over many of her activities, including leadership of the | 
women’s division of the Peronista party. 


Persia: see IRAN. il 


Pery A republic situated on the west coast of South America 

* and bounded on the north by Ecuador and Colombia, on 4) 
the east by Brazil and Bolivia, on the south by Chile and on 
the west by the Pacific ocean, Peru has an area of 482,258 sq.mi. | 
The population, 8,405,000 according to preliminary figures of 
the 1950 census of the Americas, is composed approximately of 
52% “white” and mestizo and 46% Indian; there are also some 
Negro and Asiatic elements to the extent of about 2%. Lima, 
the capital, has a population of about 1,000,000, including its 
suburbs. The population estimates for other major cities are: 
Callao, 100,000; Arequipa, 85,000; Cuzco, 45,000; Trujillo, 
40,000; Iquitos, 38,000; Chiclayo, 35,000; Huancayo, 35,000; 
Ica, 25,000; and Piura, 22,000. Language: Spanish, although 
Quechua is still spoken by some of the highland Indians; reli- 
gion: predominantly Roman Catholic. President in 1952: Gen. 
Manuel Odria. 

History.—As the Odria administration continued to stress 
economic and fiscal reforms, the emphasis was placed during 
1952 on public works projects. Major construction programs 
were already under way by the middle of the year, when a new 
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£27,000,000 enterprise was announced. This undertaking in- 
dlved the building and maintenance of new highways, and the 
spenditures were projected over a six-year period. Meanwhile, 
‘ans went forward for the modernization of the Peruvian navy 
ithin the over-all structure of the defense system of the west- 
n hemisphere. Three U.S.-built destroyers were commissioned 
1 May 24, which doubled the effective surface strength of the 
eruvian fleet. (See also INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
TRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT.) (G. I. B.) 


Education.—In 1951 there were 9,705 public primary schools with 20,429 
achers and 872,669 pupils and 628 private schools with 2,650 teachers 
id 85,429 pupils. The 98 public secondary schools had 2,056 teachers 
id 41,209 students. There were also 148 private secondary schools, some 

which were conducted by religious orders, with 1,736 teachers and 
t,023 students. University education was available at four public uni- 
ersities—Lima, Arequipa, Trujillo and Cuzco—and the Catholic univer- 
ty of Lima. Appropriations for education in 1952 comprised 13% of 
timated governmental expenditures. 


Finance.—The monetary unit is the sol, valued at 6.45 cents U.S. cur- 
oncy, free rate, on Aug. 16, 1952. The 1952 budget estimated ordinary 
spenditure at 2,025,640,000 soles and extraordinary expenditure at 538,- 
97,250 soles. Actual revenue in 1951 was 2,151,264,882 soles; expendi- 
ire, 1,979,936,932 soles. The direct public debt on Dec. 31, 1951, totalled 
605,483,221 soles, made up as follows: external dollar and _ sterling 
ebt (including accrued interest) 375,044,578 soles; internal consolidated 
ebt 545,327,004 soles; internal floating and short-term debt 685,111,- 
39 soles. On July 31, 1952, currency in circulation totalled 1,214,000.000 
sles; demand deposits 2,038,000,000 soles; gold reserves $45,700,000; 
oreign exchange reserves $14,600,000. 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1951 totalled 3,740,619,000 
gles; imports, 4,238,597,000 soles. Leading exports in r951 were cotton 
35%), sugar and derivatives (13%), petroleum and products (8%), 
sad and zinc; leading imports, machinery and vehicles (33%), metals 
nd manufactures (12%), chemicals and products (8%), cereals (7%) 
nd textiles (7%). 

Railways (1947) totalled 2,612 mi., of which srr mi. were state- 
wned. Roads used by motor traffic on Dec. 31. 1949, totalled 19,468 mi., 
f which 7,903 mi. were hard-surfaced. Motor vehicles (1950) included 
1,945 automobiles, 23,978 trucks and 3,459 buses. According to Llovyd’s 
Register of Shipping, the merchant marine had 44 steamers and motor- 
hips (roo tons and over) aggregating 91,167 gross tons on June 30, 
951. 

Agriculture—Production figures in 1951 included cotton (ginned) 80,- 
45 metric tons; centrifugal sugar 467,000 tons; and rice (paddy) 215,- 
oo tons. In 1951 (Jan.-Nov.) 58,387 metric tons of cotton and 236,965 
ons of sugar and derivatives were exported. Livestock estimates (1950— 
I) showed 19,000,000 sheep, 1,100,000 pigs, (1949-50) 1,092,000 
‘oats, 2,500,000 cattle and (1948) 2,449,746 alpacas and llamas. 


Mineral Production——Production of the principal minerals in 1951 was 
s follows: copper (smelter) 25,170 short tons; lead 90,774 tons; zinc 
ore) 111,663 tons; gold 144,367 fine oz.; silver 14,856,194 0z.; anti- 
10ny 1,115 metric tons. Crude petroleum production totalled 16,109,896 


bl.; natural gasoline 1,089,853 bbl. (J. W. Mw.) 
The Iranian oi] impasse and the filing of suits 
etroleum. against United States oil companies engaged in 
oreign operations for allegedly overcharging the Economic Co- 
yperation administration and the Mutual Security agency for 
niddle east oil delivered to Marshall plan countries in Europe, 
uigh-lighted the developments of 1952. The federal government 
ntered three suits in August to recover $67,000,000 from Stand- 
rd Oil company (New Jersey), Standard Oil Company of 
california, the Texas company and Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
any, Inc. The government termed these suits part of a broad 


1925 '27 '29 '31 '33 '35 '37 '39 ‘41 ‘43 '45 S47 ASS 51 
‘OTAL WORLD PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM and output of the four prin- 
ipal producing countries, as compiled by The Mineral Industry 
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Table I.— World Production of Crude Oil 


(In thousands of barrels) 


Year United States Per cent Rest of world Per cent Total world 
UCR EIS «Gath ae] 1,264,962 61 821,198 39 2,086,160 
NOAM Ge 1,353,214 63 796,607 37 2,149,821 
WGA de ese oe 1,402,228 63 818,429 37 2,220,657 
WOME 95 1,386,645 66 706,455 34 2,093,100 
NGA'S Peeramelys 1,505,613 67 751,012 33 2,256,625 
WE 6 a ots 1,677,904 65 914,610 35 2,592,514 
TOAD ie oe se 1,713,655 66 881,304 34 2,594,959 
WONG tr GB 6 1,733,939 63 1,011,728 37 2,745,667 
UO oF a 1,856,987 61 1,164 681 39 3,021,668 
W948 eae yee 2,020,185 59 1,409,001 4) 3,429,186 
1949 . 1,841,940 54 1,562,159 46 3,404,099 
VOSOU se. be 1,973,574 52 1,823,084 48 3,796,658 
USE AT Aes 2,244,529 52 2,038,448 48 4,282,977 
Ist half of 1951 1,095,741 52 1,013,238 48 2,108,979 
Ist half of 1952 1,112,300 5] 1,079,842 49 2,192,142 


Source: Bureau of Mines; Oil and Gas Journal. 


effort to break up “international oil cartels.” At the same time 
a federal grand jury in Washington was investigating allega- 
tions of world-wide monopolies in oil, and a Federal Trade com- 
mission report, long held from the public for “security reasons,” 
was released to the effect that these same companies, as well as 
the American Gulf Oil corporation, the British Anglo-Iranian 
Oil company and the British-Dutch Royal Dutch-Shell com- 
pany, were combined in a monopoly to divide up world markets. 

Categorical denials of the overcharging, cartel and world 
monopoly allegations were made by the accused companies. It 
was brought out that the price controversy was a technical mat- 
ter that had long been under discussion and negotiation between 
the government and the companies. The Marshall aid plan was 
calculated, so far as oil was concerned, to provide money for 
building refineries abroad and for buying oil and petroleum 
products abroad—preferably in the middle east—so as to re- 
lieve the United States and South America of drain as much as 
possible and conserve western hemisphere oil reserves—a pro}- 
ect into which the United States oil companies entered whole- 
heartedly. When in 1951 the shutdown of oil production in 


OIL TANKER PIER of the Kuwait Oil Co., Ltd., at Mena al Ahmadi, Kuwait, 
on the Persian gulf. The world’s largest oil jetty in 1952, it was capable of 


loading eight tankers simultaneously 
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Table Il.—U.S. Petroleum Production 


Natural gas Total liquid Natural gas 
Crude oil liquids* petroleum (000,000 
Yeor (000 bbl.) (000 bbl.) (000 bbl.) cu.ft. gross) 
1939 1,264,962 54,148 1,319,110 3,333,500 
1940 1,353,214 58,867 1,412°081 3,694,100 
1941 1,402,228 84,290 1,486,518 4,103,500 
1942 1,386,645 85,719 1,472,364 4,453,900 
1943 1,505,613 90,116 1,595,729 5,160,560 
1944 1,677,904 102,446 1,780,350 5,614,220 
1945 1,713,655 114,884 1,828,539 5,902,180 
1946 1,733,939 117,809 1,851,748 6,190,200 
1947 1,856,987 132,863 1,989,850 6,733,230 
1948 2,020,185 147,079 2,167,264 7,178,777 
1949 1,841,940 157,275 1,999,215 7,546,825 
1950 1,973,574 182,119 2,155,693 
Loss 2,244,529 205,723 2,450,252 
Jan.—Sepf. 
1951 1,667,120 150,424 1,817,544 i 
1952 1,689,316 160,042 1,849,358 if 
*Preliminary. tNot available. 
Source: Bureau of Mines and API Weekly Summaries. 
Table IIll.—U.S. Production of Motor Fuel 
(In thousands of barrels of 42 gal.) 
Year Quantity Year Quantity 
TOS OMeremiomes curses 611,043 1945 798,194 
1940 616,695 1946 776,583 
eZ Ss Soeoete Gino 701,294 1947 839,998 
1942 608,900 1948 921,923 
1943 608,180 1949 962,417 
UREYS tes 6 So To iced 739,340 19500: 1,024,462 
1950s" 1,139,511 
Jan.-Sept 
1951 845,103 Daily average 3,096 
1952 868,764 Daily average 3,171 


*Preliminary. 
Source: Bureau of Mines and API Weekly Summaries. 


Table 1V.—Gas Oil and Fuel Oil Produced in U.S. Refineries 


(In thousands of barrels of 42 gal.) 


Gas oil and Residual Total 

Year distillates fuel oil fuel oil 
1939 Sotenty he we? ee 161,746 305,944 467,690 
UE Oa: 6G 3 oO 0 A bya 183,304 316,221 499,525 
1941 URS ee 189,177 342,367 531,544 
UuPA G Ob Go to oO Geo 196,714 358,901 555,615 
VOSS stan 6 Beer eL Cee wees Zoe 417,306 628,822 
1944 noo : 239,152 461,455 700,607 
1945 . 6 . 249,234 469,492 718,716 
AG aetreecaasite laisse: a cee 0 287,896 431,364 719,260 
ei Oe Ce LA Gaeta 312,173 447,795 759,968 
URIS OS. Oe Bo oN Choe 380,700 466,317 847,017 
1949 Se etoies oesies = 340,825 424,909 765,734 
ICES Gas OPS IS eG 4G, Geo 398,912 425,217 824,129 
UO Silieee smowcstie’ Ney susie: 6) “oats 475,801 469,377 945,178 
Jan.-Sept 

SS ere eana Ge siete = 350,223 351,629 701,852 
1952 eal sues: ale; Mees) as 381,917 339,227 721,144 


*Preliminary. 
Source: Bureau of Mines and API Weekly Summaries. 


Iran suddenly cut middle east production by more than half at 
a critical time in the NATO (North Atlantic Treaty organiza- 
tion) and U.S. defense programs, these companies by having 
built up large crude oil production and reserves and refinery 
capacity in the middle east and elsewhere abroad were able 
almost single-handed to make up the deficit of 1,950,000 bbl. 
daily that menaced the west’s defense plans and threatened to 
place a heavy burden on western hemisphere supply and re- 
serves. 

The year 1952 saw, despite a strike in the United States that 
paralyzed the industry for several weeks, a continued increase 
in domestic demand—a daily average gain of 74,c00 bbl. for 
the first nine months compared with the corresponding period 
of 1951, and even a slight increase in domestic production for 


the period. (L. M. F.) 
Philadelphia In 1952 the population of Philadelphia was 
* approximately 2,100,000, calculated on the 
basis of a net surplus of 39,639 births over deaths during the 
previous two years and, possibly, a slight out-migration to the 
suburbs since the national census enumeration of 2,071,605 for 
April 1, 1950. The population of the entire eight-county Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area was 3,671,048 in 1950, and was be- 

lieved to have increased by at least 100,000 since that date. 
Building construction remained active, with single-family 
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structures predominating in the residential field. Howeveij 
several very large apartment developments indicated a cox} 
tinuing trend toward more multiple-dwelling units. In the con} 
mercial field, adjustment of shopping facilities to the needs 
automotive travel was evidenced by new shopping centres wi i 
adequate parking space, addition of parking space adjacent tj 
older commercial areas and at points convenient to rapid trans 
lines and further establishment of branch stores by centrall}} 
located business houses. While industrial expansion continue} 
within the city, this was overshadowed by near completion of 
large steel mill to the northeast of the city. According to figure 
compiled by the Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadel 
phia, more than $1,000,000,000 would have been spent on i 
dustrial construction in this area during the decade 1945-5 4 

The administration of Philadelphia during 1952 was Demo 
cratic; the mayor, Joseph S. Clark, Jr. 

Reorganization of the city government in accordance with thw] 
new home rule charter, which became effective on Jan. 7, 195 | 
constituted a major undertaking of the new administrationij| 
Under the new charter, the mayor continued as the chief ad| 
ministrative officer but was assisted in the field of ceremonial] 
and public relations activities by a city representative, in tha 
administrative field by a managing director under whom ning 
departments were grouped, and in the field of municipal financd 
by a director of finance. The council, the legislative branchi 
was reduced from 22 members to 17, of whom 10 were distr 
councilmen and 7 were councilmen at large. 

Substantial progress was made on the construction of publid| 
improvements. The Charles K. Mills neurology .building, a] 
$7,600,000 structure, was placed in operation; three new disl 
trict health centres were completed and a fourth opened foi 
service. Five new fire stations, three police stations, a combined} 
police and fire station and a station for fireboats were added tc 
the facilities of the police and fire services at a cost of $1,900, 
000. 

A youth study centre was constructed at a cost of $2,700,00¢ | 
for the detention and study of juvenile delinquents. Construc-| 
tion proceeded on two additional sewage treatment plants to 
cost $13,000,000 and on the extensive system of interceptin 
sewers. In south Philadelphia a new incinerator was built at 
cost of $1,300,000. 

A major undertaking of the new administration was a review 
of the improvement programs of the various services to in- 
crease effectiveness without overburdening the city’s financia 
resources. (J. 'S.- Ces} 


Philanthropy: see Donations AND BEQUESTS. 
During 1952 the United States issued ten conn] 


Philately. memorative stamps up to Sept. 15; three others} 
were scheduled for the rest of the year, plus an air-mail issue.| 
The number of new stamps issued by other American republics 
during the first eight months of the year was as follows: 


Regular Air Mail | 
Argentina . . 
Bolivia ... 
Brazilicy a cove 
Chile 2 & « « 
Colombia 

Costa Rica. ss < s 
Cuba . 
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et Sere te: 
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EcUadota = 2) sis 
Guatemala. . . SRC ote enti 
Hoitiiecg cmicmoukeeker css eke cueuen cee 

Honduras 
Mexico . 
Nicaragud © “sini, wes, coma ae wees nee eee 
Panama.) <6 ALi 
Pardguays mc) dudes We eecuemennc ae 
LEO sea ee See Ge 
Salvador 
Uruguay. « .. . feo do Oo OG 4 
Venezvualac i ssc cats, 8 tee 5 
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Sooth Anniversary 
of the printing 

of the first book, 
| Che Bolv Bible, / 


Sse 


from mobable tupe,by 
| Johann Gutenberg 
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‘COMMEMORATIVE three-cent stamp issued by the U.S. post office department 
in 1952 on the 500th anniversary of the printing of the Gutenberg Bible, the 
first book printed from movable type 


New Issues.—The United States stamps were the Betsy Ross 
(carmine rose; Jan. 2); the 4-H clubs (blue green); the 125th 
anniversary of the Baltimore and Ohio charter (blue); the soth 
anniversary of the founding of the American Automobile asso- 
ciation (deep blue); the marquis de La Fayette (blue); the 5th 
anniversary of the North Atlantic Treaty organization (deep 
violet); the Grand Coulee dam (green); the Mt. Rushmore, 
Dakota (green); the tooth anniversary of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers; and the Women in the Armed Forces. All 
these were three-cent values. The three others scheduled for 
issue, also of three-cent value, were to honour the Gutenberg 
Bible, the newsboys and the International Red Cross. The air 
mail was an 8o-cent value, for big packages. It had a view of 
Diamond Head, Hawaii. 

The death of George VI meant that the entire British Com- 
monwealth would have new stamps, with Queen Elizabeth II 
portrayed. The first were announced in August, and by the time 
of the coronation in June 1953 it was expected that all would be 
ready. 

Exhibitions.—The 1952 exhibitions of the American Philatelic 
society and the Society of Philatelic Americans were held, re- 
spectively, in Philadelphia, Pa., and New York, N.Y. (See also 


Post OFFICE.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—The various catalogues—Scott in the U.S., Gibbons in 
Great Britain, Yvert & Tellier in France—appeared in the fall of 1952, 
bearing the 1953 imprint. Following the example of Gibbons, which pub- 
lishes a “simplified” edition listing only types, not varieties, Scott pub- 
lished a “popular” edition. (M. Ha.) 

This republic, situated 


Philippines, Republic of the. 7 vac cctom pacite 


ocean east of Indochina, comprises an archipelago composed of 
7,083 islands, totalling 115,600 sq.mi. The 1948 population 
census totalled 19,234,182, and the 1952 population was esti- 
mated at 21,400,000. The chief city is Manila, whose metropoli- 
tan area held about 1,350,000 persons in 1952. The capital is 
officially designated as Quezon City, a suburb of metropolitan 
Manila, though the president’s executive mansion and many 
national government offices remain in Manila proper. Other 
large cities in 1948 were Cebu (167,000) and Hoilo (110,000). 
In April 1952, the official record indicated 145,720 Chinese resi- 
dent in the Philippines. On the same date there were 11,754 
US. citizens and about 8,200 other aliens living in the islands. 
Most Filipinos are Catholic in religion (Roman Catholic or 
native Aglipayan Catholic). In the southern islands live about 
800,000 Mohammedans, termed Moros, while approximately 
425,000 Protestants and almost 700,000 pagans are widely scat- 
tered. President in 1952: Elpidio Quirino. 

History.—During 1952 the political and economic situation 
of the Philippines continued to improve. The election of Nov. 
1951 placed control of the Philippine senate in the hands of 
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the opposition, Nacionalista party, headed by Sen. José P. 
Laurel, and 1952 was marked by much political jockeying of the 
two major parties, Liberal (conservative) and Nacionalista, for 
control of congress, but no major splits or problems endangered 
the operation of government. President Quirino’s emergency 
powers were cancelled by congress in February. 

The vigorous military campaign against the Communist Huk- 
balahap begun in 1951, combined with issues of land to surren- 
dering dissidents, led to claims that the serious Communist 
threat to the islands was ended. Small groups of Hukbalahap 
remained scattered throughout the main island of Luzon, but 
the double-barrelled program reduced the number and strength 
of the Communist forces, and raised the confidence of the 
population in its government. 

The small trickle of migrants in past years, moving from 
the overcrowded central and northern islands into the relatively 
empty southern frontier island of Mindanao, increased during 
the year to the point where more than 20,000 people per month 
were entering Mindanao, settling chiefly in the two southern 
provinces of Davao and Cotabato. 


Education.— During 1952 government appropriations for education 
ranked second to those for national defense. There were about 19,200 gov- 
ernment-supported schools and colleges, with almost 5,000,000 students 
enrolled. A number of new agricultural high schools were opened during 
the year. In addition there were about 2,200 private schools and colleges, 
with about 500,000 students enrolled. 

Finance.—Tax revenues increased during 1952 and permitted the formu- 
lation of a balanced budget for the fiscal year 1952-53. This budget 
estimated government income at U.S. $298,888,000, with expenditures 
planned for a slightly lower figure. Significant expenditure allocations 
were: national defense 32%; education, which is nationally administered, 
25%; agricultural and economic development 10%, which was a marked 
increase over previous budgetary allocations in this field. This budget 
allowed partial liquidation of deficits of previous years. 

Agriculture, Trade and Industry—The rehabilitation of Philippine 
economy, after the serious impact of World War II, was almost completed 
during 1952. Physical productivity exceeded prewar levels in most lines, 
and per-capita production about reached prewar levels, compensating for 
the increased population. Total land in crops for 1952 approximated 13,- 
300,000 ac., compared with 12,530,000 in 1940. Acreage and production 
of food crops both stood higher than in 1940. Rice, the chief crop, was 
grown on about 5,540,000 ac. in 1952, compared with 5,137,000 in 1940, 
but production still fell short of consumption needs by roughly the same 
figure as in 1940. Acreage and production of export crops fell below 
1940; sugar, tobacco and manila hemp being below and coconut above 
the 1940 figures. The animal and fowl population had increased to the 
point that meat and poultry foods approximated the prewar volume. The 
fisheries yield was greatly enlarged in 1952 and almost supplied domestic 
requirements. 

The 1952 production of gold and copper lagged behind prewar produc- 
tion, but base metal production of chromite, manganese and iron was well 
above prewar averages. Production of domestic industrial products such 
as cement, textiles, toilet goods, tobacco products and lumber were well 
above prewar levels. 

United States aid, through the Mutual Security administration, helped 
provide both technical assistance and money to import and distribute fer- 
tilizers, improve irrigation, stimulate rural industry and develop power 
sources to augment all productive aspects of the economy. 

The road rehabilitation program of the U.S. bureau of public roads was 
completed in June, at which time the road system totalled 17,900 mi., of 
which about 85% were all weather roads. 

The average agricultural wage, with regional variations, barely exceeded 
the new minimum wage law level of 87 cents per day, though industrial 
wages considerably exceeded the minimum level of $2 per day. Both wage 
rates were trending upward slowly, but there was much difficulty over 
enforcement. Agricultural wages averaged about three times prewar wages, 
and industrial wages were slightly more than three times prewar levels. 
The cost-of-living index for Manila ranged from 355.1 in January to a 
low of 342.2 in May, compared with a 1941 base of roo, and then slowly 
rose during the latter part of the year. 

The foreign trade balance was unfavourable during early 1952, with 
imports rising and exports not keeping pace, continuing the trend of late 
1951. Import controls were tightened for the last half of the year. Exports 
by rank during the first half of 1952 were: coconut products, sugar, 
manila hemp, logs and lumber, iron ore, tobacco products, embroideries, 
pineapple and chromite. Ranking imports were: cotton products, petroleum, 
automotive equipment, machinery, grain foods, synthetic textiles, paper 
products, iron and steel, tobacco products and dairy products. The total 
value of exports for the first half of the year was $188,300,000, whereas 
the value of imports was $218,442,000. This unfavourable balance was 
offset by U.S. government expenditures so that total receipts were larger 
than disbursements. The international currency reserve remained fairly 
stable and on July 29 stood at U.S. $304,100,000. The money supply at 
the end of June totalled U.S. $566,250,000. The outstanding public debt 
on March 31 totalled U.S. $400,155,000, a significant reduction from the 
figure of a year earlier. GES Se») 


There were no significant changes in the direc- 
tion of philosophic activity during 1952 ex- 


Philosophy. 
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cept for an increase in philosophical scholarship that was re- 
flected in a more widespread concern for the classics and a 
more intensified research in the history of ideas. There were 
numerous translations and reissues of earlier scholarly works. 
A complete French edition of the works of Etienne Bonnot de 
Condillac, edited by G. LeRoy, appeared as the first volumes of 
a Corpus General Des Philosophes Frangais, sponsored by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural organiza- 
tion (U.N.E.S.C.O.). The sixth edition of the monumental Die 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker of Hermann Diels was a welcome 
addition to the instruments for classical research. “The Great 
Ideas,” edited by Mortimer J. Adler, was published as a syn- 
topicon of “Great Books of the Western World.” 

The concern for human values, moral, spiritual and intellec- 
tual as well as economic and civic, continued during 1952 to 
command a large share of attention and effort. The continuation 
of wide-scale political unrest and economic uncertainty contrib- 
uted to the fear of cultural dissolution that had in recent 
years prompted philosophy’s growing appreciation of its respon- 
sibility to the life of the individual and of society. Value 
philosophy was equally constructive and analytic, with a marked 
emphasis upon religion and the wisdom of the past, but without 
neglecting current affairs and the sciences, particularly psy- 
chology and the social disciplines. 

The ever-present interest in freedom was evidenced by the re- 
port of the International Federation of Philosophical Societies 
on the investigation concerning freedom inaugurated in 1950 by 
U.N.E.S.C.O. The project, which had world-wide participation, 
was devoted to the meanings of the concept of freedom, its 
present effect and its importance in current ideological conflict. 
Richard McKeon’s Freedom and History dealt with “the seman- 
tics of philosophical controversies and ideological conflicts.” 

An abundance of literature appeared in 1952 on the problems 
of theoretical ethics and the good life. A. MacBeath’s Experi- 
ments in Living, the Gifford lectures for 1948-49, was an analy- 
sis of ethical foundations in terms of social anthropology. 
Baker Brownell’s The College and the Community was a critical 
and constructive analysis of the current practice of centraliza- 
tion and specialization in higher education. The Community of 
Man by Hugh Miller was a biologically oriented study of social 
development and present institutions. 

The philosophy of religion continued the familiar three-cor- 
nered argument of the naturalistic humanists, who were revolt- 
ing against the charge of sponsoring a demoralizing secularism, 
the liberal theists, who were striving to maintain a fine bal- 
ance between science and traditional religious values, and the 
neo-orthodox, who had reverted to the pessimistic conception of 
man that had long characterized fundamentalism. Among the 
publications in religious philosophy were God and Nature, the 
second volume of G. F. Stout’s Gifford lectures of 1919 and 
1921; Time and Eternity, an essay by W. T. Stace; Wilbur 
Urban’s Humanity and Deity; and John Baillie’s Natural Sci- 
ence and the Spiritual Life. Announcement was made of the in- 
tended publication in England of The Library of Christian 
Classics, a 26-volume series of Christian texts from the earliest 
Fathers to the English reformers. 

The insurgency of naturalistic humanism was expressed in the 
first International Congress on Humanism and Ethical Culture, 
which was convened in August at Amsterdam, Neth., under the 
presidency of Julian Huxley. The congress was sponsored by 
Dutch, Austrian, British and American humanist and ethical 
societies in the interest of a “universal democratic and rational 
civilization dedicated to the dignity and worth of man.” 

The problem of personality in its ontological, psychological, 
sociological and moral aspects received much attention in 1952. 
Plans were advanced in the United States for a World Confer- 
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ence on the Person to be held in Europe in the summer of 1953.4) 
Additions to the literature of personalistic philosophy included}; 
an English translation of a posthumous work, Personalism, by } 
the French philosopher Emmanuel Mounier, and The Person, | 
by the American Ralph Tyler Flewelling. 
In scientific philosophy subjects relating to the physical} 
sciences continued to be the centre of interest during 1952. ; 
Methodology, theory of causation, the concept of force, the} 
philosophical postulates of physics and the nature of scientific 
law represented the problems receiving prominent attention. Al 
il 

| 


volume of essays by the German physicist Werner Heisenber, , 
Philosophic Problems of Nuclear Science, was a provocalita 
analysis of methodological and speculative issues. Erwin} 
Schroedinger’s Science and Humanism; Physics in Our Time, 
argued that the aim of science is philosophical rather than tech-}] 
nological. In his Bampton lectures on the subject “Modern Sci-}) 
ence and Modern Man,” James B. Conant examined the cultural} 
significance of recent science. ai 

In logic and the philosophy of mathematics numerous techni-}}| 
cal monographs and several English translations of standard 
works made their appearance. Rudolf Carnap’s The Continuum 
of Inductive Methods concerned one of the most persistent prob- 
lems of logic, while treatises on language and the problem of 
meaning continued the effort to achieve a theoretical foundation} 
for the unity of knowledge. Among translations were Georg Can- 
tor’s Contributions to the Founding of the Theory of Transfinite 
Numbers, by Philip E. B. Jourdain, and Translations from the} 
Philosophical Writings of Gottlob Frege, by Peter Geach and} 
Max Black. "i 

The year 1952 gave evidence of an increase in the interchange } 
of ideas on both a regional and world-wide scale. Latin America 
showed considerable interest in European and North American § 
philosophy, and Italian and Latin American philosophy received | 
more than usual attention in English-speaking countries. 
Buenos Aires was host to a Conference on Important Aspects of 
North American Philosophy, and plans were made for the fourth | 
Inter-American Congress of Philosophy to convene in Havana, | 
Cuba, in Jan. 1953. The usual effort to contribute to world i 
understanding through the exchange of ideas between orient and 
occident continued undiminished. Foreign fellowships, teaching ! 
exchanges, conferences, translations and joint publications were } 
much in evidence. At the close of 1951 the U.N.E.S.C.0O.- 
sponsored Conference on the Concept of Man and the Philoso- 
phy of Education in East and West was held in India under the 
presidency of S. Radhakrishnan. Plans were materialized also for 
the tenth International Congress of Philosophy to be held in 
Brussels, Belg., during Aug. 1953. The 11th symposium of the | 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion was published 
under the title, Foundations of World Organization. 

(S. M. Mc.) 

Phosphates: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND 
PRICES. 
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Ph oto graphy There were few basic changes in photography | 
* during 1952. However, the applications were 
extended through all fields of industry and in military and 
civilian use. The total production of equipment and sensitized | 
goods was about 10% more than in 1951. The United States for- | 
eign trade in still picture photographic materials increased 
by 25% during the first quarter over the similar period for 
1951. Imports amounted to $3,557,704 during the first 1952 
quarter, with about 53% coming from Germany. Exports during 
this period amounted to $7,471,746, an increase of 7% over the 
previous year. Exports of X-ray film showed an increase of 40% 
over 1951. Production of photographic goods for civilian use 
was maintained without shortages in spite of heavy military 


demands. 


New Cameras.—Graflex, Inc., made a special combat camera 
for the army using 7o-mm. roll film in 15-ft. lengths for making 
24X34-in. negatives. This camera had all the important fea- 
tures of the better 35-mm. cameras, such as interchangeable 
lenses, automatic film advance with shutter setting, automatic 
exposure counter, built-in flash contacts, focal plane shutter and 
a combined view finder-range finder which adjusts automatically 
for the different lenses. The camera makes 50 individual 21 x 34 
exposures on each roll, and takes as many as ro consecutive 
single exposures within five seconds. Built to withstand dust, 
light, fungus, moisture or driving rain and rough handling, it 
has a magnesium body and aluminum lens mount and weighs 
53 lb. The larger picture produced has important advantages 
in rapid processing and reducing the time interval between 
taking and delivery of the prints. 

The Bolsey Camera Corporation of America produced the 
N-9g Combat Recording camera using 16-mm. film in 50-ft. 
lengths. The camera is synchronized to the firing mechanism of 
jet fighter planes and operates automatically when the gun 
Starts to shoot. The resulting film records the firing pattern 
upon the target. 

Cologne, Ger., was the scene of the Third Photokina fair 
from April 26 to May 4. In addition to the exhibits by leading 
German firms there were displays from other nations, including 
England, Italy and the United States, making a total of 338 ex- 
hibitors. More than 100,000 visitors from all over the world 
attended the nine-day exhibition. 

No radically different products were shown. More new 35-mm. 
cameras were on display than any other camera type. Most of 
these were in the medium-price range without range finders, and 
were made by a number of new firms in the photographic field. 
Some of these 35-mm. cameras included the Condor II, Futura 
S, Akarex, Paxette, Finetta 99, Diax 1a, Ucaflex, Contina and 
Photovit, in addition to the old-timers such as the Leica and 
Contax cameras. 

Zeiss Ikon AG, Stuttgart, Ger., exhibited the new Ikoflex IIa, 
and Ihagee Kamerawerk Aktiengesellschaft, Dresden, showed 
its new single-lens reflex, the 6x 6-cm. Exacta. The only new 
press-type camera was the Bertram, made by E. U. W. Bertram 
of Munich-Pasing. This camera makes 24 x 34-in. negatives on 
roll film, sheet film or film packs. The built-in range finder auto- 
matically couples with a number of interchangeable lenses. 
Parallax compensation is automatic and the view-finder field 
automatically changes as different focal-length lenses are at- 
tached. The shutter is synchronized Compur-Rapid, which is 
cocked and released with a single button. Zeiss Ikon introduced 
the Movikon 8, an 8-mm. roll-type motion-picture camera which 
is oblong and held in the horizontal position. It operates at 16 
frames per second and the lens has a maximum aperture of f/1.9. 

Fotorex, St. Etienne, Fr., brought out the first 24x 24 twin- 
lens reflex camera with interchangeable lenses. Each lens pair, 
including shutter, is mounted on a metal lens board which is 
locked into position on the camera when in use. 

During the year, Eastman Kodak company introduced the 
35-mm. Kodak Retinette for the lower-priced 35-mm. camera 
field. Its shutter speeds range from 1 sec. to 3 sec., delayed- 
action setting and built-in flash synchronization. The Fairchild 
Camera and Instrument company developed the CAX-r12 aerial 
camera for use in the new high-speed jet photo planes. This new 
camera uses removable magazines holding up to roo ft. of 
7o-mm. roll film, producing 24-in. square pictures. It is designed 
with high-speed film movements so that the photo pilot can 
speed over the ground objectives, get the pictures and then’rush 
out of anti-aircraft range much faster than with the slower 


cameras. 


70-MM. COMBAT CAMERA developed by the U.S. signal corps, as announced in 
May 1952. The camera could take ten pictures in five seconds, and was im- 
pervious to dust, light, fungus, moisture or driving rain 


A notable camera improvement was the introduction by the 
Polaroid corporation of the new Polaroid Pathfinder Land Cam- 
era Model 110, which produces a finished picture within 60 sec. 
The Pathfinder was designed to fit the requirements of press 
and commercial photographers, industrial users and advanced 
amateurs. This camera has a Wollensak Raptar f/4.5 5-in. lens, 
coupled Kalart synchronized range finder, shutter speeds from 
I sec. up to z, sec. and built-in synchronization for all flash 
lamps. The Pathfinder camera uses the standard Polaroid Type 
41 picture roll with an ASA rating of roo for producing finished 
prints within one minute. 

Bell & Howell company had new Model 200 and 200-T 
16-mm. magazine-load motion-picture cameras in production. 
Important features included improved view finders, a new 
ratchet key for quick winding of film, five speeds ranging from 
16 to 64 frames per second, and the two-lens turret for the 
200-T model. These cameras won the Society of Motion Picture 
Art Directors’ award for 1952. 

A new Bell & Howell magnetic recording projector, Filmo- 
sound 202, provided for a simplified sound-on-film process for 
the 16-mm. motion-picture photographer. This projector records 
and plays back magnetic sound by means of a stripe of mag- 
netic material on the film edge. As the film is projected for the 
first time, sound is recorded and stored on the magnetic stripe, 
ready for instant playback or for future projection. To record a 
magnetic sound track, it is necessary to merely plug in the 
microphone, start the projector and describe what is seen on 
the screen. A service was also available for converting existing 
silent films into sound motion pictures. 

A magnetic sound track striping service for single-perforated 
processed Kodak 16-mm. film was available from the Eastman 
Kodak company, known as Kodak Sonotrack Coating. 

Stereoscopic Photography.—Stereoscopic photography was 
gaining new interest in the European countries, and in the 
United States it was increasing rapidly, with the Stereo-Realist 
camera outselling all others. The German 35-mm. Iloca Stereo 
camera was in production, and other camera manufacturers were 
making stereoscopic attachments for their regular 35-mm. cam- 
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eras. Paillard-Bolex of Switzerland showed a stereoscopic at- 
tachment for the 16-mm. motion-picture Bolex camera; projec- 
tion was possible by using polaroid spectacles when viewing the 
screened image. The Nord company of Minneapolis, Minn., 
developed camera and projector converters working on the 
beam-splitting principle for transforming 16-mm. cameras or 
projectors into a three-dimensional motion-picture system. The 
View-Master Personal Stereo camera was another new develop- 
ment in the 35-mm. stereoscopic camera field. 

Flash Photography.—The main developments in flash pho- 
tography were in the small portable electronic flash outfits, 
using wet- and dry-cell batteries. Some of the new German units 
were the Multiblitz made by Mannesmann, the Ionenblitz by 
Schaufele and the Ikotron by Zeiss Ikon. In the United States, 
Strobo Research introduced the SR Stroboflash II operated by 
two 225-v. dry batteries in series. The capacitors are charged 
directly from the dry battery, making it possible to flash the 
unit every three or four seconds for rapid synchronization with 
the camera shutter. Approximately 2,000 flashes can be ob- 
tained from one set of batteries. The guide number for fast 
Panchromatic film is 220 and 35 to 45 for colour film. Other 
new portable electronic flash units made in the United States 
were the Rocket 1oo-w.-sec. and 200-w.-sec. models made by 
Johnson Ventlite. The Photogenic Machine company introduced 
the 100-w.-sec. Little Giant. In England Clive Courtenay & Co., 
Ltd., made the new Master III electronic flash rated at 100-w.- 
sec. and powered from a wet battery which can be charged di- 
rectly from a 11o-v. alternating current line. 

Many changes and some new units were produced for flashing 
the single bulb which is discarded after each flash. Sylvania 
produced the new Superflash FP 26 blue focal plane lamp and 
General Electric the No. 11B blue lamp and the No. 6B blue 
focal plane lamp. The Kalart company extended the applications 
of their improved B-C Flash Unit for use with almost every 
type of camera. These B-C units are powered by a small 224-v. 
battery which charges a capacitor and provides a powerful surge 
of electrical energy to overcome circuit resistances and assure 
consistent synchronization. Two of the new Kalart B-C Flash 
Units were available for the Argus and Bolsey 35-mm. cameras. 


BALLISTIC CAMERA for obtaining highly accurate trajectory data on rockets 
and missiles. It was used at the ballistic research laboratories, Aberdeen prov- 
ing grounds, Md., in 1952, where numerous problems in rocket research were 
being solved by photography 
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Ansco showed the new Ansco Flash Unit at the Photographic}; 
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convention in St. Louis, Mo. This unit can be attached to the 


European-type cameras as well as to others which have different H 


tripod sockets. 
Film.—Two new panchromatic reversal 16-mm. motion-pic- 


ture films were introduced during the year by the Photo Prod-}) 
ucts department of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com-}) 


pany. These films were designed to give the best pictorial and 
single system sound results for professional television and 
motion-picture use. Type 930 was an improved fine-grain film 
for rapid reversal processing, and type 931 was a new high- 
speed reversal film combining greatest picture speed with fast 


processing characteristics. Drastically reduced processing times } 


were made possible through use of elevated processing tempera- 


tures which these superhardened emulsions had been designed } 


to withstand. The two films were especially suited to reversal 


processing for immediate use when only one positive is required, || 


as in coverage of local events for television and records of 
sporting events. 


The du Pont company also announced that it had developed J} 
an entirely new type of film base, identified chemically as a }/| 


polyester, being a condensation polymer obtained from ethylene 
glycol and terephthalic acid. The new safety-type material was 


extremely tough and durable and had remarkable dimensional }| 


stability. These qualities appeared to make it particularly prom- 


ising for motion-picture and graphic arts film. Du Pont stated i 


that commercial production would have to await the results of 
extensive field evaluation tests. 


A new special loading of 35-mm. Kodachrome Film, Daylight | 


Type, for use in stereo cameras, and a new stereo mounting 
service for stereo pictures was put into operation. When this 
special packaged film is sent to the Kodak laboratory for proc- 
essing it is returned in stereo mounts ready for use in the small 
hand stereo viewers. 

A new Kodak Ektachrome Roll Film, Type B, was available 


for picture taking indoors with artificial illumination including | 


flash. It was available in eight-exposure rolls in sizes 620 
and 120, and the speed rating was ASA tro for tungsten illumi- 
nation. 

There was nothing basically new in colour photography for 
the year. 

Eastman Kodak company introduced a new infra-red-sensi- 
tive 16-mm. and 35-mm. motion-picture film known as Kodak 
Spectroscopic I-N Film. This film, originally intended for use 
by spectrographic laboratories, had a total red speed greater 
than any other material on the market. In early tests successful 
motion pictures were made of audience reactions when house 
lights in a theatre were dimmed to one-seventieth of normal 
room illumination. It is also of special value in high-speed 
photography such as showing the flow and action of molten or 
hot metals. 

Ansco announced a new type of ultra fine-grain developer 
and replenisher called Finex-L. This developer gives desired film 
negative results without loss in film speed, which is often the 
case with some of the fine-grain developers. 

The Polaroid company announced its new type of X-ray film 
for producing finished ro-in. square positive X-ray pictures 
within one minute after exposure. The exposure is made in the 
usual way, but the special Polaroid X-ray film is used instead 
of the conventional film. The film packet is then run through 
special steel rolls, the developing solution is squeezed over 
the surface automatically and the final print is ready. It was 
expected that this new-type X-ray film would revolutionize the 
battlefield diagnosis and treatment of wounds. Since no dark- 
room or special lighting is necessary, and specially trained 
personnel are not required to process the film, doctors would 


be able to locate shell fragments and perform other types of 
diagnoses close behind the front lines. Other applications in 
aospitals include the picture-in-a-minute photography of bone 
operations, fractured hips and foreign bodies. 

Microphotography.—New equipment in the microphotog- 
raphy field included improvements in the standard 16-mm. and 
35-mm. flat bed and rotary cameras. New reading equipment 
smphasizing portability and versatility appeared on the market. 
These included the Griscombe Newspaper and the Griscombe 
Portable reading machines, the Recordak, model MPE, reader 
and the Lovins reading machine, all featuring opaque screens. 
The Diebold translucent screen reader, equipped to project sheet 
microfilm, was the first to appear on the U.S. market. There was 
also the Readex Microprint Reader and the Microcard Reader, 
Model 3. 

Other Events.—The World Exhibition of Photography at 
Lucerne, Switz., was held to demonstrate the high commercial, 
scientific and cultural importance of the photographic picture 
and to accentuate its specific technical and artistic development. 
This exhibition contained photographs from many nations of the 
world, including Finland, France, Great Britain, Guatemala, 
Japan, Italy, Israel, Austria, Spain, the Netherlands, the Union 
of South Africa, Germany and the United States. 

Attendance at and membership in camera clubs throughout 
the United States dropped during 1952, a situation blamed to 
some extent upon the popularity of television. The International 
exhibition of the Photographic Society of America was held at 
New York city, Aug. 12-16, with sections devoted to colour 
slides and prints, motion pictures, nature, photo-journalism, 
pictorialism, stereo and technical. At the society’s 1952 conven- 
tion, held at the same time, 86 photographers and photographic 
technicians were honoured with fellowships and associateships. 
During nine sessions of the technical division, 45 papers were 
presented. (See also Motion Picrures; MUNITIONS OF WAR; 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES; X-RAy AND RADIOLOGY.) 

(W. D. Mv.) 


Ph . Nuclear Physics.—In May 1952 the builders of the 
ySICS. new giant cyclotron (or “cosmotron” as it had 
come to be called) at the Brookhaven National laboratory, 
Upton, N.Y., accelerated protons to an energy of 2,000,000,000 
v., thereby achieving a severalfold increase over the peak energy 
of the previous record holder, the giant University of Chicago 
accelerator. Thus, in the space of about 20 years, since E. O. 
Lawrence accelerated particles to energies of about 1,000,000 ev 
with his first cyclotron, a thousandfold increase had been 
reached in elementary particle acceleration. But there was 
hardly a pause for rest in the climb toward higher energies. In 
September E. D. Courant, M. S. Livingston and H. S. Snyder, 
all working at Brookhaven, announced the discovery of a new 
arrangement of the magnets which keep particles in a path as 
they are being accelerated. The discovery gave promise that the 
focusing of the particles could be much more efficiently achieved 
than in the cosmotron and other accelerators, with the result 
that with approximately the same amount of material as was 
used in the cosmotron, an accelerator that would accelerate 
particles to 50,000,000,000 ev could be constructed. Accord- 
ingly, plans were begun for such an instrument. With the pros- 
ect of energies in the multibillion-ev range, physicists looked 
forward to reactions in which protons and neutrons are formed, 
just as electron-positron pairs and mesons were formed with 
snergies from the accelerators actually operating in 1952. 

In April, by agreement among the governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and Canada, important data neces- 
sary for the understanding and development of low-energy nu- 
‘lear reactors were released. Such values as the constants that 


PHOTOGRAPH of the screen of an oscilloscope at Brookhaven National labora- 
tory, Upton, N.Y., showing atomic particles accelerated to 1,300,000,000 vy. 
by the laboratory’s cosmotron, May 20, 1952. The trace indicates the beam 
intensity as it was being accelerated in the magnet gap 

indicate the fission and neutron capture properties of uranium 
isotopes were included. One remarkable measured value that was 
made public was the one that indicated the tendency of the iso- 
tope xenon 136 to capture slow neutrons. The ability of a 
nucleus to take up neutrons is expressed in terms of the “capture 
cross-section,’ and is of the order of tens, in appropriate units, 
for most nucleuses, but for xenon 136 the number is the aston- 
ishingly large one of 3,500,000. 

The Atomic Energy commission made public the details of a 
relatively simple low-power (ten kilowatts) nuclear pile, known 
as the “swimming pool reactor.” Instead of being surrounded 
by massive concrete walls, which shield operators from the pene- 
trating radiations formed in a pile, the unit is submerged in a 
tank of water of about the same dimensions as an ordinary 
indoor swimming pool. The water acts as an effective shield and 
test samples may be given radiation of varying intensities by 
being placed in the water at various distances from the pile. 
The cost of the entire installation was less than $250,000; the 
feasibility of a comparatively inexpensive nuclear pile for re- 
search purposes was thereby indicated. 

D. A. Glaser of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, re- 
ported his work on the development of a liquid detector for the 
paths of elementary particles, analogous to the Wilson cloud 
chamber that had been since the early years of the century per- 
haps the primary tool of the atomic and nuclear physicist. In 
the cloud chamber the path of a charged particle, as an electron 
or proton, is made visible because of the condensation of liquid 
droplets on the ions produced by the particle along its path. 
Glaser used superheated liquids and proposed that the path of 
the particle would become visible because of the vapour drop- 
lets that would form on the path ions, somewhat as droplets 
form in a freshly poured glass of a carbonated beverage. A 
liquid detector would be desirable for very high energy particles 
compared with a cloud chamber, because the paths of the 
particles would be much shorter in liquids, with their dense 
packing of molecules, than in gases. 

The Neutrino.—Among nature’s most elusive entities is the 
one named “neutrino.” The principle of the conservation of 
energy is a keystone of physics; but some radioactive decay 
processes do not give masses and energies that add up to a final 
energy equal to the original energy, unless a hypothetical 
particle, the neutrino, is assumed to carry off energy in the 
decay process. Although the neutrino had been called into exist- 
ence about 20 years previously on the basis of nothing more 
than a faith in the energy conservation principle, various evi- 
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dences for its existence had been accumulating, and two im- 
portant new observations relating to the neutrino were reported 
during the year, by J. S. Allen and collaborators of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, and Raymond Davis, Jr., of the 
Brookhaven National laboratory. 

No one expected to see a neutrino, or even a path showing its 
passage through matter, as with an electron or proton. But a 
direct measurement of its recoil effect, on an atom which emitted 
it, had been sought for several years and was successfully 
achieved by both Allen and Davis. 
which radioactive argon nucleuses became chlorine nucleuses by 
capture of orbital electrons from the atomic electrons surround- 
ing them. Theory based on energy conservation predicted that a 
neutrino, carrying away a definite amount of energy, should be 
emitted during the reaction. Allen constructed an ingenious 
apparatus for. measuring the recoil velocity of chlorine atoms 
just after their formation from argon atoms; his results defi- 
nitely indicated that energy was carried off on each nucleus in 
a single direction, giving the nucleus the theoretically expected 
recoil energy. Davis also studied an “electron capture” radio- 
active transition: the one in which radioactive beryllium nu- 
cleuses become lithium nucleuses. In his apparatus the beryl- 
lium, a solid, was deposited as an ultrathin metallic layer, 
and the recoil velocities of the lithium ions formed from the 
beryllium were measured by use of the effects of an electrical 
field on the ions. He, too, found evidence that the emitted 
energy went off in a definite direction. Davis’ results also con- 
firmed, in agreement with results of other experimenters, that 
although neutrinos can carry off varying amounts of energy in 
various processes, their mass at rest must be zero or very small: 
at most, much less than the mass of an electron. 

Cosmic Rays.—Many further observations of V-particles— 
the new particles whose existence had been definitely established 
in the previous year—were made in connection with studies of 
cosmic radiations. The accumulation of data on other aspects 
of cosmic rays was continued by many workers. J. R. Winckler 
of the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, introduced what 
promised to be a valuable new technique in cosmic ray research. 
The velocity of light in a vacuum is the maximum attainable 
velocity in nature; in matter, however, light travels somewhat 
slower than in a vacuum, and a high-energy particle may travel 
through a given substance with a velocity greater than the 
velocity of light in that substance. When a charged particle does 
move through a substance with a velocity greater than that of 
light in the substance, it emits a kind of light which is known 
after its discoverer as Cerenkov radiation. Winckler constructed 
a detector in which the cosmic ray particles pass through a 
leucite block, which has a photomultiplier tube attached on one 
face. Fast-moving particles which enter within a given cone of 
directions give rise to Cerenkov radiation which is detected by 
the photo tube. The apparatus thereby gives a convenient way 
of determining particle directions. 

Crystal Growth.—There were interesting developments in a 
little publicized field of physical research, that of crystal struc- 
ture and growth. It had been known for several years that the 
simple growth rate equation for crystals did not always agree 
with rate measurements. This equation had been derived on 
straightforward considerations of the concentration of crystal 
atoms in the liquid surrounding a growing crystal, the chances 
of a new crystal nucleus being formed and the energy required 
for the laying down of a flat crystal layer (as was assumed) 
of unit area on the crystal face. In 1949 F. C. Frank of the 
University of Bristol, Eng., had suggested and theoretically 
justified a growth equation based on an assumption of crystal 
growth in which the crystal thickens not by accretions of suc- 
cessive flat layers but a spiral growth: an edge grows so as to 


Allen studied a reaction in ~ 
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give a broad base, a relatively small tip and a continuous set 
back edge that winds up in the form of a spiral. Shortly afte 


Frank proposed his theory, the first evidence for it had come} 


from studies on beryl by J. Griffin of the University of London. 


ban 


Striking further evidence on the spiral growth formations [ 


came from a number of laboratories, chiefly in England. A. J. 


Forty of Bristol, for one, presented photographs of the spiral 


formations in cadmium iodide. Paraffin, silicon carbide, gol 


and mica were among other crystals for which spiral growth : 


was reported. The individual formations were small in size but 


were very clearly photographed with the use of ordinary optical. | 


microscopes or by use of optical interferometric methods. The 
spiral growth originates in a “screw dislocation” in the crystal, 


which is a kind of irregularity, in the lattice of atoms in the | 


crystal, that may provide growing edges on the crystal face. 


These edges serve as nucleuses for crystal growth, and the i 
geometry of the dislocation is such that growth is in the form i 


of the spirals that were observed. 


Fundamental Theory.—Two theoretical developments—both } 
of a tentative nature but both addressed to basic problems in }) 
contemporary physics—attracted wide attention during the year, }) 
One was the new electromagnetic theory proposed by P. A. M. |, 
Dirac of Cambridge university. The other was a reinterpreta- |) 


tion of quantum mechanics suggested by David Bohm of Prince- 
ton university and the University of Sao Paulo, Braz. 

The establishment of definite values for the mass and charge 
of the elementary particles of nature, as for example the elec- 
tron, naturally led to the question, why should a given particle 


have the fixed and definite charge and rest mass value that it | 


does have? Physicists want to make their science as much a 
deductive system as is possible, so that any given fact or rela- 


tion of nature is not an isolated fact but is required by other || 
facts or relations. Hence, a satisfactory theory which would |) 


state why the electron has its definite charge and mass would 
be an important achievement. Dirac’s new electromagnetic the- 
ory represented a step in this direction. He cast the funda- 
mental equations of electromagnetic theory—the theory that is 


usually expressed in terms of Maxwell’s four equations—in a |) 


form such that the charge or mass of the electron does not enter 


alone, but only in the ratio of charge to mass. This ratio may i 
be determined experimentally without explicit knowledge or } 
measurement of the value of mass or charge. It was Dirac’s | 


hope that in a further development of the theory the values of 


charge and mass would appear as necessary consequences. In | 


the stage of development so far reached the theory would not 
have attracted wide attention were it not that Dirac’s new 
formalism indicated that the ether is necessary for electromag- 


netic phenomena. The ether as a substratum for light waves and } 


all other electromagnetic phenomena had presumably been dis- 


posed of several decades before by the Michelson-Morley experi- ! 


ment and the special theory of relativity; but in Dirac’s new 
theory the ether reappeared with properties such that it could 
not be dismissed on the grounds of the previous arguments 
against it. Dirac’s proposal was of course no more than a 
cogent suggestion, and he himself wrote: “The existence of an 
ether has not been proved, of course, because my new electro- 
dynamics has not yet justified itself.” 

Bohm’s work was an attempt toward finding “hidden varia- 
bles,’ as he termed them, which would remove the indeter- 
minate, statistical nature of physics on the atomic and sub- 
atomic level. It has been a consequence of modern quantum 
physics that the behaviour of a particle or light wave cannot be 
completely and precisely described or predicted. This limitation, 
although generally accepted, had been philosophically unsatisfy- 
ing to many physicists. Bohm suggested an ingenious reinter- 
pretation of the fundamental equations of quantum theory which 
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ullows us to consider physical events, even on the smallest scale, 
o be completely determined. Refinements beyond current phys- 
cs would be required before complete, detailed descriptions 
sould be given of such events; but on the usual quantum theory 
doint of view, such refinements are not even in principle possi- 
le. Bohm’s reinterpretation assumes that elementary particles 
ire point particles in space, as in classical physics, rather than 
entities with both point and wave properties. To some physicists 
he suggestions of Bohm seemed to be a regression, but the 
nterest shown in his work indicated the widespread concern 
over the quantum theory. In spite of its great success in giving 
1 theory of atomic structure, quantum theory, as Bohm and 
nany others pointed out, was not properly correlating or ex- 
jaining physical phenomena where distances less than about 
to? cm. are involved. The opinion that some kind of funda- 
mental extension or change in quantum theory is necessary was 
commonly expressed. (See also ELECTRONICS; STANDARDS, NaA- 
[TIONAL BUREAU OF.) (Rr. St.) 


Physiology In an emergency the manual method of arti- 
* ficial respiration may be a livesaving measure. 
[t has the advantage that it can be instituted promptly, and 
10 additional material or equipment is needed. In 1948 a com- 
Jarative study of the common methods (Schafer, Sylvester, 
Nielsen) was begun. The results were reported in 1951-52 and 
constitute the most significant assay of manual artificial respira- 
tion ever carried out. 

Information was obtained in each of the methods studied 
concerning the volume of air moved, the aeration of the blood, 
the air flow patterns, the energy expended by the operator and 
the fatigue he experienced, and the “‘teachability” of the method. 

The method recommended as a result of this study was a 
modification of the Danish Nielsen method, which will be re- 
ferred to as the arm-lift back-pressure method (ALBP). In the 
conventional Schafer method air is expelled by pressure on the 
back of the prone subject. Air is taken in by the recoil of the 
chest when the pressure is removed. There is evidence that, 
when performed at the standard rate of 12 times per minute, 
the chest does not expand to the resting level. 

In the various push-pull methods including ALBP there is 
the additional advantage of enlarging the chest above the rest- 
ing level during the inspiratory (pull) phase. Studies on normal 
adults, rendered unable to breathe spontaneously by anaesthesia 
and curare, show that the push-pull methods of artificial res- 
piration yielded two to three times the ventilation obtained 
by the Schafer method. 

The studies on oxygenation of the blood also demonstrated 
the superiority of the push-pull methods over the Schafer 
method. The former were adequate to sustain the normal anaes- 
thetized, curarized subject throughout the 15-minute experi- 
mental period, whereas the Schafer method had to be discon- 
‘inued in three out of nine cases because of alarming cyanosis 
ind low blood oxygen levels. 

The Schafer method was least taxing on the operator. The 
nip-lift back-pressure method required the greatest energy 
sxpenditure, while the recommended ALBP was intermediate. 
The Sylvester method gave good ventilation and required only a 
moderate expenditure of energy, but showed the serious disad- 
vantage that with the subject lying on his back, the tongue tends 
‘0 drop back into the pharynx, occluding the air passages. 

The Arm-Lift Back-Pressure Method.—The subject is placed 
n the prone position with the hands on top of each other, the 
forehead resting on the hands with the face turned slightly to 
ye side. The subject’s elbows extend laterally. The operator 
zneels on one or both knees in front of the subject’s head. He 
slaces his hands under the subject’s arms above the elbow and 
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rocks backward, drawing the arms upward and toward himself. 
They are elevated until firm resistance is met, then replaced on 
the floor. The operator then moves his hands to the area just 
below the scapula (shoulder blade) and rocks forward, exert- 
ing pressure on the back. The position of the operator’s hands 
is such that the thumbs lie close to the spine and the fingers 
are separated extending posteriorly and laterally. The com- 
plete cycle is repeated about ro to 12 times a minute. 

Observations on an Isolated Loop of Human Jejunum.— 
The opportunity to make observations on an isolated loop of 
human intestine rarely occurs. W. P. U. Jackson recorded his 
observations on a patient who had a loop of intestine slung deep 
to the anterior abdominal wall with both ends opening out 
through the skin. The isolated loop retained its blood supply. 
The continuity of the severed intestinal tract was restored. The 
purpose was to construct an artificial oesophagus with the loop, 
at a later operation, replacing an oesophagus completely closed 
by stricture. The patient was fed through an opening in the 
stomach. 

Peristalsis was easily observed at the exposed ends and caused 
rippling of the abdominal wall with a maximum frequency of 
ten waves per minute. The wave might start or end at dif- 
ferent points on the loop. Peristalsis was evoked by stroking 
the exposed ends or by the injection of fluid. The waves became 
violent when to to 15 ml. of fluid were injected into the upper 
end. Movements suggesting rhythmic segmentation were ob- 
served. In this case there was repetitive contraction and relaxa- 
tion without onward propulsion of the contents. Pain felt in 
the umbilical region was produced by tightly tying the lower 
protruding end with tape. 

Unlike the mucosa of the stomach, the colour of the jejunum 
was not affected by the patient’s mood. Adrenaline and norad- 
renaline applied locally constricted the mucosal vessels, caus- 
ing blanching for many minutes. 

The secretions were collected and found to contain a trypsin- 
like ferment, a lipase, multase, amylase and invertase. The 
order of the rate of absorption of monosaccharides seems to 
be that found in animals, galactose > glucose >> fructose > 
pentoses. 

Atmospheric Oxygen and the Human Cornea.—The use 
of contact lenses over the eyes may result in an increasing hazi- 
ness of vision and the appearance of halos on looking at bright 
sources of light. These effects disappear on removal of the 
lenses. 

The transparent cornea does not have blood vessels like other 
parts of the body. It might obtain oxygen from the atmosphere 
and lose water to it. George K. Smelser and V. Ozanics studied 
the effect of modifying the atmosphere in contact with the hu- 
man cornea by fitting four subjects with diving goggles equipped 
with tubes through which the desired gas could be passed con- 
tinuously. At intervals the subject would direct his gaze toward 
a bright light source to test for the appearance of halos. No 
halos were produced by exposing the cornea to moist air or 
moist air-carbon dioxide mixtures. Bright halos developed in 
two to three hours when dry nitrogen was used, and vision 
was hazy for a short time after the goggles were removed. 
This shows the effect of a lack of oxygen. Still brighter halos 
resulted when water-saturated nitrogen was used. In this case 
evaporation of water from the cornea was prevented and a 
tendency toward hydration presumably occurred. 

Contact lenses with stoppered openings were fitted to the 
four subjects and caused definite halos in 13 hours. The addi- 
tion of nitrogen bubbles to the contact lens fluid did not affect 
the halo development, but the introduction of oxygen bubbles 
under the lens prevented the appearance of the halos in experi- 
ments lasting seven hours. These results indicated that contact 
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lenses interfere with the oxygen supply to the cornea. 

Sludged Blood.—Normally the circulating red blood cells 
are not agglutinated but tend to repel each other slightly. In a 
variety of clinical conditions in man and animals many blood 
cells may become agglutinated into masses, a condition referred 
to as sludged blood. 

Edward H. Bloch and Allen Powell demonstrated for the first 
time by means of the electron microscope a coating on human 
red cells from sludged blood. The magnifications used ranged 
from 3,500 to 20,000 times, much higher than could be obtained 
from a microscope using light. The coating covered the entire 
cell surface, was irregular in outline, varied in thickness and 
was relatively amorphous, even with the higher magnification. 
The diameter of the sludged red cells was increased. Bridges 
connecting the individual cells were seen and photographed. 
The red blood cells from persons with healthy circulations have 
surfaces with a sharp outline. Previously it was possible to 
demonstrate, by dark-field microscopy of red blood cells taken 
from a rhesus monkey with malaria, that the cells were held 
together by a highly refractile substance. By microdissection 
this coating could be drawn into long, highly refractile, viscous 
elements. The origin of the coating on the red cells was un- 
known. It could be derived from the red cells or from the 
plasma. 

In an earlier article M. H. Knisely e¢ al. described a method 
for observing the clumping of red blood cells while circulating 
in the blood vessels of man and animals. The clumps formed 
may be large or small. They may break up or may combine to 
form larger clumps. A blood vessel may be blocked permanently 
or, more often, only temporarily. 

The blood flow through the conjunctival vessels of hundreds 
of living unanaesthetized human beings had been observed, using 
a microscope and reflected light. H. Zilliacus and T. Arajarvi, 
employing this method, found evidence of sludged blood in 12 
Rh-immunized newborn infants, whereas it was absent in 
healthy children. 

Severe trauma occurring at birth or infections developing in 
infancy may also be accompanied by clumping of red blood 


cells. 
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PIG IRON—PITTSBURGH 


Pig Iron: sce Iron AND STEEL. 
Pigs: see Livestock. 


* x (1891- ), French industrialist and 
Pinay, Antoine statesman, was born at Saint-Symphorien: 


sur-Coise, Rhone, Fr., Dec. 30. He was educated at the Maris 1 
Fathers’ secondary school at Saint-Chamond, Loire, and entered}} 
a tannery business in the same town. He was wounded in World 
War I and won the médaille militaire and the croix de guerre, 


His first elective office was that of mayor of Saint-Chamon 
: 


(1932). In 1936 he was elected to the chamber of deputies as 
an Independent Radical (that is, a moderate conservative) and 
in 1938 as senator for the Loire département. He was one o 
the 569 parliamentarians who on July 10, 1940, voted at Vichy 
full executive and legislative powers to Henri Pétain as head off 
the état francais. In 1941 he was appointed to the short-lived } 
conseil national set up by Pétain, but subsequently took a cour-} 
ageous stand against the Germans, as a result of which he was 
freed in 1945 from the “ineligibility” restriction imposed onf 
deputies and senators who had supported the Vichy regime. } 
In Nov. 1946 he was elected to the national assembly as anf 
Independent Republican (i.e., conservative) and re-elected in} 
June 1951 with the same label. He was undersecretary of state #) 
for economic affairs in the first Queuille cabinet (Sept. 1948°} 
Oct. 1949) and became minister of transport in the first Pleven jj 
cabinet (July 1950), a post he held until his election to the 
premiership on March 6, 1952. He resigned on Dec. 22. " | 


Pineapples: see Fruit. 


Pittsbur h The most notable event in 1952 in Pittsburgh’s 
: g *improvement program was the opening of the } 
$32,000,000 greater Pittsburgh airport, covering 1,600 ac., and 
with a principal runway 8,ooo ft. in length. Five new multi- 
story office buildings were occupied or neared completion, to # 
add 1,800,000 sq.ft. of space in the Golden Triangle. The Pitts- 
burgh Parking authority completed two garages to accommodate 
1,594 motor cars and a city block was demolished to build an § 
underground garage housing goo more. 

The Allegheny Conference on Community Development 
turned to the stimulation of cultural activities. The year marked 
Pittsburgh’s first International Contemporary Music festival. | 
William Steinberg became conductor of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony orchestra. The Pittsburgh Playhouse doubled its plant for |) 
theatre and school. An extensive program of playground im- 
provements neared completion and a new aviary was opened. 

The University of Pittsburgh completed a modern field house } 
and further enlarged its medical centre. Duquesne university 
dedicated the first building in a $12,000,000 program. The } 
Pennsylvania College for Women broke ground for three new 
buildings. The Carnegie Institute of Technology opened a $6,- 
000,000 graduate school of industrial administration provided } 
by the gift of W. L. Mellon. 

Studies of the north side and lower hill areas, the latter a 
possible location for a new civic and recreational centre, were } 
advanced. Long-term engineering studies of water supply, stream 
purification and sewage disposal progressed. 

A prolonged steel strike depressed production, trade and | 
transportation. In the first nine months of 1952 business actiy- 
ity stood at 169.6% of the 1935-39 average, 12.7% less than 
for the corresponding period of 1951, according to the Bureau 
of Business Research of the University of Pittsburgh. The rate 
of steel operations for 40 weeks was 77% of capacity, 21.9% 
less than in the last corresponding period. Bituminous coal pro- 
duction went down 17.4% for the first three quarters. Depart- | 
ment store sales for the first 40 weeks, however, were only 5.4% | 


ess than in the corresponding period of rgstr. 

Taxable real estate in Pittsburgh was $102,813,256; in Alle- 
heny county, $2,330,000. Pittsburgh’s population, 1950 census, 
vas 676,806, the 12th city in the nation, and that of Allegheny 
ounty, 1,515,237. The Pittsburgh metropolitan district num- 
ered 2,213,236. David L. Lawrence was mayor of Pittsburgh 


A 1952. (Ga elss) 
iS XII (1876- ), the 262nd successor of St. Peter in 

the see of Rome, was elected by the cardinals in 
onclave on his 63rd birthday, March 2, 1939, and was crowned 
S pope on March 12. (See Encyclopedia Britannica.) 

Pope Pius sanctioned European unity during 1952 in address- 
ag a European pilgrimage. “‘. if today political personali- 
ies are conscious of their responsibility, if statesmen work 
or the unification of Europe, for its peace and for the peace 
f the world, the Church in truth cannot remain indifferent to 
heir efforts, but sustains them with all the strength of its 
acrifices, and of its prayers,’ his holiness said. He also 
irged the people of Germany to feel and remain united across 
he political barriers that divided their country and reminded 
hem that “as long as any believers exist, even if in chains, 
naterialism cannot speak of victory.” 

The pope, in an apostolic constitution, ordered the Consis- 
orial Congregation to create a Supreme Council of Emigration 
nd an International Secretariat General of the Apostolate of 
he Sea. He founded at the same time the new office of Delegate 
or Emigration to promote and co-ordinate pastoral activities 
n behalf of emigrants of all categories and nationalities. 

An apostolic letter beamed to the people of the Soviet Union 
ledicated them to the Virgin Mary and called upon the Soviet 
yeople to resist, if necessary unto death, the atheistic and 
naterialistic features of communism. 

Broadcasting over the Vatican radio on the occasion of Fami- 
y day, his holiness declared it the right and duty of the church 
o teach and interpret divine law not only as it affects the 
yehaviour of individuals but also in its bearing upon public, 
conomic and social life and upon the actions of all lawful 
uthorities, both at home and abroad, in peace and in war. 

The pope laid down a moral code for doctors and medical re- 
earchers which, he said, would act as a brake to confine re- 
earch so that it would not cause damage more serious than the 
lls it hopes to cure. Three factors, the pontiff declared, must 
e taken into account “to morally justify new proceedings, new 
ttempts and new methods of medical research and treatment.” 
‘hese are, he said, the interest of medical science; the individ- 
al interest of the patient to be treated; and the interest of 
he community. 

In a letter to Charles Flory, president of the Semaine 
ociale, a French Catholic organization, Pope Pius said the 
istribution of the fruits of labour is too weighty a matter 
o be left to the free play of blind economic forces and re- 
uired the intervention by the state as a co-ordinator. The 
ystem he favoured would be equidistant from the errors of 
beralism and statism and would leave all legitimate freedom 
9 private enterprise without replacing it with the oppressive 
mnipotence of the public authorities. (See also Roman CatHo- 
1c CHURCH; VATICAN City STATE.) Cia LAR.) 


‘Manned Parenthood: sce BirtTH CONTROL. 
ant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, 
Sureau of: see AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION. 


. Final figures for the 1951 production 
Jastics Industry. of plastics and synthetic resins in the 


J.S., compared with 1950, are given in the table on page 566. 


PLASTIC SKELETONS cast from originals and being mass-produced by a firm 
in Texas in 1952 to relieve the scarcity of real skeletons needed by U.S. medical 
schools and in private research. All the separate bones making up the plastic 
skeletons were interchangeable so that parts that became chipped or broken 
could be replaced after breakage 
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Production of Plastics and Synthetic Resins in the U.S.” 
(In pounds) 
1951 1950 

Cellulose plastics (all)ff| . .-. .. +. ses 121,817,300 127,500,000 
Phenolic and other tar acid resinsf§|| .... - 481,603,000 372,200,000 
Urea and melamine§||. « . . . «6» 5 « « « 229,102,000 185,100,000 

Styrene and styrene-derivative polymer and 
copolymer resins{|| . . - « « « © « « « « « 375,040,000 332,000,000 
MiMecanahliag oom Go D OlO om ooo a 464,512,000 402,000,000 
Miscellaneous@s fe se ©) fe) ve (ee bel elie) elle 362,312,000 263,000,000 
HK} Kel etic eceey ate: te Pere. Oe cm Che 2,034,386,300 1,681,800,000 


*Source: U.S. Tariff Commission. 

{Includes fillers, plasticizers and extenders. 

{Includes sheets, rods, tubes, moulding and extrusion materials, primarily ethyl cellulose 
and Valite. 

§All dry resin except moulding material which includes filler. 

\|Excludes data on protective coatings. 

{Tariff Commission figures included filler for film and sheet every year except 1951. 
For comparative purposes in this table an estimated figure for filler was added to the 
1951 figure for film and sheet in order to show trends. 

QIncludes acrylic, polyethylene, nylon and other resinous moulding materials; petroleum 
resins and coumarone indene. 


While government allocations and materials scarcities plagued 
the industry in the beginning of 1952, especially in polyethy- 
lene, styrene and resorcinol, that situation was greatly re- 
lieved by the middle of the year. Scarcities vanished, alloca- 
tions were removed and business started back to more normal 
operation. Production facilities in practically all branches of 
the industry were being enlarged and approximately 15% of all 
production was going to defense purposes. 

Civilian production of established plastics products such 
as housewares, wall tile, flooring, work-surface covering, rain- 
wear, upholstery, luggage, etc., continued during 1952 at a 
rate in keeping with the expanding manufacture of raw materi- 
als. Heavy industry use of plastics—electrical, automotive, 
building, etc-—showed normal expansion. Increased interest was 
manifest in those materials which offer special properties— 
fluorocarbons, silicones, styrene copolymers, epoxies, and blends 
of rubber with styrene and phenolics. In addition there was 
a big upsurge of applications for plastics sheet formed into 
end products by the use of heat and pressure and a continuing 
growth of reinforced plastics—combinations of fibrous glass 
and plastic resins. 

Fluorocarbons.—The fluorocarbons—polytetrafluoroethylene 
and polychlorotrifluoroethylene—have excellent resistance to 
moisture, good electrical characteristics, chemical inertness 
and high heat resistance. They had come into wide use where 
their properties outweighed their cost: in chemical handling 
equipment, refrigeration systems, valve seats, specialized elec- 
trical applications, and in thin films where zero water vapour 
transmission and zero moisture absorption were desired. 

Silicones.—Chemically related to such inorganic materials 
as quartz, silicones were produced in 1951 in the amount of 
an estimated 10,000,000 Ib. This quantity was used in such 
varied forms as laminating and moulding resins, coatings and 
varnishes, fluids and elastomers or silicone rubbers. 

Like the fluorocarbons, the silicones have outstanding elec- 
trical, thermal and chemical properties. During 1952 the 
applications which received the most attention included such 
diversified uses as the coating of bakery pans, improved in- 
sulation for electrical transformers, wire coating, gaskets, 
laminates for aircraft parts, moulded electrical equipment, 
waterproofing of concrete, interior coating of bottles for anti- 
biotics, waterproofing of glass cloth, and tortional vibration 
dampers for automobile engines. 

Resistance to both heat and cold is an outstanding property 
of silicones, and one that was being constantly improved. For 
example, in 1950 the lowest temperature at which silicone rub- 
ber would remain flexible was —70° F.; by 1952 that working 
temperature had been reduced to —110° F. 

It was estimated that between 60% and 80% of all silicone 
production in 1952 went directly or indirectly to military 
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in 1952 that $13,000,000 would be invested in plant expansion} 
for the manufacture of silicones. ; 

Styrene Copolymers.—Styrene copolymer sheet stock came}. 
in for wide attention during 1952 because of the announcement 
of new materials and the development of improved forming 
techniques. Advantages of these plastics sheets include high} 
strength, ease of formability, high abrasion resistance, chemical 
inertness and low water absorption. The sheets can be formed } 
by heat and pressure; they can be machined by standard shear- 
ing, sawing, punching and drilling procedures; they can beg 
cemented; and they can be printed or hot stamped. : | 

Because the styrene copolymer sheets are tough and have high} 
tensile strength, they can be drawn to extreme depths, if carep 
is exercised in applying the heat needed to soften the material } 
before forming. Thus, a pattern-heating method announced dur- 
ing 1952, coupled with improved mould design, made possible 
the production of formed parts with thick wall sections atl 
corners and edges where the thinnest sections would otherwise§) 
be expected. 

Many of the applications of styrene copolymer sheets during 
1952 were for military use; others included boat decks, auto-$ 
mobile dash panels, refrigerator door liners, radio cabinets, 
traffic markers, industrial tote boxes, wash basins for aero-H) 
planes and trailers where light weight is a requirement, tele-}) 
vision tube masks and business machine housings. 

Copolymer sheets offered during 1952 had a wide range of | 
colours, surface finishes ranging from mirror smooth through}) 
matte to leather patterned, and thicknesses from 0.015 in. to} 
0.5 in. | 

Epoxies.—Interest in epoxy resins during 1952 centred onjj 
their uses in adhesives, potting compounds, surface coatingall 
and as vinyl stabilizers. Epoxies, based on ethylene oxide or}! 
its homologs or derivatives, show very little shrinkage during} 
cure; have excellent adhesion to metals, glass and ceramics; 
and, when cured, exhibit chemical resistance and good mechani-}} 
cal and electrical properties. As vinyl resin stabilizers, epoxies #) 
are nontoxic. 


Because of their unusual adhesive qualities, epoxies were} 
widely studied as cements for metals. They can be cured | 
room temperature and without the use of pressure. Hence they| 
were used in fabricating metal structures which formerly rel 
quired the use of heat in soldering, welding or brazing openth 
ations. Because the epoxies do not require high heat tol 
develop their maximum strength (a practical cure temperature} 
for fast setting is less than 200° F.), they can be used under} 
conditions where the heat of brazing or welding would tend tol 
warp the metal structure. Heat exchangers, for example, wherel 
thin metal fins must be fastened permanently to tubes, weref! 
satisfactorily fabricated with epoxy adhesives as the sole} 
bonding agent. Not only does the low cure temperature of the H 
epoxies avoid metal distortion, but it also prevents degra- | 
dation of the metal which often accompanies the use of thel] 
welding torch or arc. 

Plastics Plus Rubber.—Three new formulations of styrene#l 
modified with rubber were announced during 1952. They can be l 
injection moulded to produce parts with thin but strong cross-} 
sections and can also be extruded in the form of thin, tough 
sheets. All three grades have high impact resistance, oaldl 
of mouldability and extrusion, machinability, and combing} 
excellent electrical properties with the chemical resistancel 
of styrene. Sheets extruded of these new materials are easyh 
to post-form, swedge or blow to large shapes such as refriall 
erator trays. They can be produced in a variety of colours, 
can have finishes ranging from matte to a high polish, and can 
be printed readily. 


PLATINUM—POLAND 


' These materials were used to produce refrigerator door liners 
nd frames, battery cases, pipes, chair seats of extruded strips, 
nd a variety of injection-moulded toys. 

’ Rubber was also being blended with phenolic resin to produce 
naterials with the strength, hardness and fast cure of the 
esin plus the toughness inherent in an elastomeric polymer. 
3y 1952 these blends had advanced to a point where they were 
yeing used in moulding such diversified parts as dishwasher 
mpellers, industrial gears, components for air circulators, 
sobbins for textile machinery, tool racks and parts for shoe- 
naking equipment. The anticipated use of rubber-phenolics 
wroduction for 1952 was as follows: 65% for industrial pur- 
poses, 25% for military purposes and 10% for consumer appli- 
cations. 

| Reinforced Plastics.—Consisting essentially of fibrous glass 
ind plastics resins (usually polyester), reinforced plastics in 
‘952 continued their growth. One of the outstanding applica- 
jons announced during the year was in the walls of an alert 
shelter for jet planes, designed for military use. This shelter, 
72 ft. wide, 64 ft. long and 24 ft. high, could be erected in 
wo days by a four-man crew. The framework was a set of 
magnesium arches; the panels which formed the skin of the 
shelter were of fibrous glass-polyester plastic, 4 x 8 ft., strength- 
ened with moulded-in ribs. Added insulation was provided by 
abrous glass wool in bat form, held in place in each panel by a 
sheet of vinyl-coated fabric. 

Boats of reinforced plastics had become standard for many 
military and civilian uses. By 1952 it was announced that the 
U.S. department of defense had acquired a number of rein- 
forced plastic boats made by different methods. These boats 
included small and large landing craft, 28-ft. cruisers, 12-ft. 
wherries and 26-ft. whale boats. 

Production Methods.—Two new methods of casting vinyl 
plastisols were announced. One was developed to ensure uni- 
form wall thicknesses, the other to obtain controlled variable 
wall thicknesses. In the first method closed moulds are used. 
After charging with a measured amount of material, the moulds, 
locked in closed position, are automatically rotated in several 
planes so that the plastisol is uniformly distributed over the in- 
teriors. The rotation is continued during the cycle of curing 
and cooling. 

In the second method open moulds are used. These are 
charged by the conventional method of filling and dumping, 
which leaves a layer of the liquid plastic adhering to the mould 
surface. As the moulds proceed through the fusing oven they 
are tilted through predetermined angles to cause flow of the 
liquid to points where thicker sections are wanted. 

A machine for the production of 14-gal. polyethylene carboys 
was announced during 1952. In this unit (a combination of an 
extruder, an injection machine and a blow moulding setup) the 
extruder plasticizes the plastic and feeds it to an injection 
cylinder. From there, the softened material is forced in the 
form of a tube into a blow-moulding chamber where compressed 
air expands the tube to conform with the shape of the mould. 

A continuous process for the production of reinforced plastic 
pipe was put into operation during 1952. The pipe, in 20-ft. 
lengths, is formed around a vertical mandrel which travels up- 
ward through the centres of several work tables. At each table, 
layers of glass tape or rovings and polyester resin are applied. 
After an oven cure the mandrel is withdrawn and returned to 
the production line. 

The trend toward preplasticizers for injection machines con- 
tinued. Thus, a machine with four preplasticizers was announced 
in 1952. With all four units in use the machine had a capacity 
of 375 oz. of styrene; with two units the capacity was 165 oz. 
The hopper would hold 850 Ib. of material. (See also MuNI- 
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TIONS OF WAR; RAYON AND OTHER SYNTHETIC FIsREs.) 

(C. A. Bn.) 
Platinum: see M1nERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 
Plums: see Frurr. 
Plutonium: see Atomic Enercy. 
Pneumonia: see Respiratory DIsEASES. 
Poetry: see American LITERATURE; CANADIAN LITERATURE; 
ENGLISH LITERATURE; FRENCH LITERATURE; LATIN-AMERICAN 
LITERATURE; LITERARY Prizes; RussIAN LITERATURE; SPAN- 


ISH LITERATURE. 
Poland A people’s republic of eastern Europe, Poland is 
« bounded east by the U.S.S.R., south by Czechoslo- 
vakia, west by Germany and north by the Baltic sea. Area: 
120,359 sq.mi. Pop.: (1950 census) 24,976,926; (1952 est.) 25,- 
500,000. Language: Polish. Religion: Roman Catholic. Chief 
towns (pop., 1950 census): Warsaw (cap., 650,064); Lodz 
(619,914); Cracow (330,046); Poznan (320,294); Wroclaw 
(289,734); Gdansk (193,530); Szczecin (178,210); Katowice 
(141,277). President of the republic, Boleslaw Bierut; chair- 
man of the council of ministers, Jozef Cyrankiewicz. From Nov. 
20, 1952: chairman of the council of state, Aleksander Za- 
wadzki; chairman of the council of ministers, Boleslaw Bierut. 

History.—Promulgation of a new constitution and new elec- 
tions were the main events of 1952. The new constitution was 
passed unanimously by the sejm on July 22, the national day 
of the Polish people’s republic, anniversary of the so-called 
Lublin manifesto and of the emergence into the open of the 
Moscow-sponsored Polish Committee of National Liberation. 
The main features of the constitution were familiar, since as 
Stefan Jedrychowski, a deputy premier, claimed in the debate, 
it was “modelled on and inspired by the great Stalin constitu- 
tion of 1936.” 

The supreme organ of state authority was the council of 
state (in the U.S.S.R. the presidium of the supreme soviet), 
composed of a chairman, four deputy chairmen, a secretary and 
nine members. The supreme organ of state administration was 
the council of ministers appointed by and responsible to the 
sejm, or to the council of state if the sejm was not in ses- 
sion. One original departure in the Polish version of the con- 
stitution was that it recognized and protected, “on the basis 
of existing legislation, individual property and the right to 
inherit land, buildings and other means of production belong- 
ing to peasants, craftsmen and persons engaged in domestic 
handicrafts” (article 12). 

Under article 70 the Polish people were also guaranteed free- 
dom of conscience and religion. 


The Church and other confessional communities [stipulated article 70] 
can freely fulfil their religious functions. It is not permitted that the 
citizens should be prevented from participating in religious activities or 
ceremonies. It is also not permitted that anyone should be compelled to 
participate in religious activities and ceremonies. The Church is sep- 
arated from the state. The basis.of the relations between the Church and 
state, as well as the legal position of the confessional communities, 
and their property, will be defined by law. Misuse of the freedom of 
conscience and confession for purposes contrary to the interests of the 
Polish republic will be punished. 


It is not difficult to see how these principles might lend 
themselves to elastic interpretations. As in the U.S.S.R., par- 
ents and priests could be punished if they “compelled” children 
to learn their religion or to go to church. The laws concern- 
ing the church could be amended by the Communist seym and 
the Holy See could be ignored. The property of the church, 
already partly confiscated, could be nationalized or heavily 
taxed; there would be small possibility of maintaining Roman 
Catholic schools or Catholic charitable institutions, for there 
was no specific guarantee for such rights. 

The electoral law adopted by the sejm on Aug. 1 accorded 
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the franchise to all citizens of 18 years, including members of 
the armed forces; citizens of 21 years were eligible for elec- 
tion. There was one deputy for every 60,000 inhabitants; in 
every constituency there could be only one list of candidates 
equal in number to the deputies fixed for the constituency. 
As there was no choice, the electors, theoretically, might mani- 
fest their displeasure by mass abstentions or by striking out 
the names of all candidates on the list so that none would 
obtain the required absolute majority of valid votes. In both 
eventualities the electoral law provided for a re-election. Pos- 
sibly because the disclosure of any such boycott of the elec- 
tions or of a mass rejection of the candidates would be em- 
barrassing, the electoral law laid down that the election results 
were to be published for the whole country by the National 
Election commission. 

On Aug. 25 the council of state promulgated a decree divid- 
ing the country into 67 constituencies, the largest being that of 
Warsaw (15 deputies) and the smallest those of Szczecinek, 
Stargard Szczecinski and Gorzow (4 deputies each). The list 
for Warsaw was headed by Bierut, Marshal Konstanty Rokos- 
sowski, commander in chief of the Polish armed forces, and 
Jakob Berman, undersecretary of state at the presidium of the 
council of ministers. Cyrankiewicz was head of the list in 
Cracow and Hilary Minc, deputy premier and chairman of the 
State Planning commission, of whom little had been heard dur- 
ing the year, was at the top of the list in Katowice. 

The candidates were formally nominated by the three exist- 
ing political parties, the Polish United Workers’ (Communist) 
party, the United Peasant party and the Democratic party, and 
also by the trade unions, the Union of Polish Youth and other 
“mass social organizations of the working people’; 7.e., Com- 
munist party under other names. Out of 425 candidates there 
were only 60 Peasants, 20 Democrats and a few independent 
“Catholic leaders’; the remainder were Communists, including 
19 former Socialists. The elections were held on Oct. 26. 

During 1952 there were four age groups in the armed forces 
giving a total of more than 650,000 effectives. Four new divi- 
sions were in formation in addition to the existing 20 which 
included 3 mechanized and 3 armoured. The officially admitted 
military expenditure rose between 1949 and 1952 from 1,800,- 
000,000 zlotys to 6,600,000,000 zlotys. Defense expenditure 
took officially 6.8% of the budget in 1950 and 10.5% in 1952. 
In fact it was much more, for a great amount of military ex- 
penditure was concealed under different headings. It was esti- 
mated that real defense expenditure amounted to 10% of the 
total national income. 

Speaking in the sejm on July 18, Bierut said that while there 
were only 2,730,000 wage earners outside agriculture in 1938, 
in 1947 this number had increased to 3,180,000 and by mid- 
1952 amounted to 5,340,000. Between 1938 and 1952 the pro- 
portion of wage earners outside agriculture rose from 8% to 
21% of the total population. The economic plan for 1952 laid 
down that the production of coal should increase to 86,000,000 
metric tons, of crude steel to 3,300,000 tons, of electricity to 
12,675,000,000 kw.hr. The greatest expansion was planned in the 
engineering industry, which was to show a 50% increase, with 
emphasis on mining machinery, shipbuilding, motor vehicles, 
rolling stock, heavy machine tools and ‘agricultural machinery. 
Of next importance was the chemical industry: a considerable 
effort was to be made to remedy the shortage of sulphuric acid 
and to expand the production of artificial fertilizers and arti- 
ficial fibres. By the end of 1952 the share of industry in the 
national income was to be 53%. Expenditure on investments 
was to reach 28,000,000,000 zlotys, z.e., about 25% of the 
estimated national income. 

Although the national income was rising steeply, no improve- 
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ment was noticeable in the standard of living. A letter from [ 
Lodz textile workers, smuggled abroad and published by the§ 
French Socialist daily Le Populaire (Aug. 6), provided a direct 


confirmation of this. 


We have come to a point [said the letter] when we have to pay our 
day’s earnings for 1 kg. of sugar and at least a month’s wages for al 
pair of shoes. A new suit of cloth has become a dream, because to buy} 
this, we must work 4 to 6 months. We live like miserable wretches, ) 
driven by the Communist party to produce ever greater norms for ever fig 
lower pay and worse treatment. . . . Our trade unions do not protect fi 
us, they are against us, the workers. . . . Strikes are forbidden and are } 
considered sabotage. People advocating strikes are subject to penalties i} 
reserved for criminals. . 


. . We are surrounded by spies who lie in wait | 
for any rash word uttered in a fit of bitterness or misery. For one such | 
word you go to the forced labour camps. 


By mid-1952 the compulsory registration begun in Dec. 1950 
of every inhabitant over the age of 18 was completed. ; 


Education—Schools (1951-52): kindergarten 7,700, pupils 350,000; } 
elementary 22,980, pupils 3,300,000, teachers 77,000; lower-grade sec- 
ondary 335, pupils 185,000; higher-grade secondary 486, pupils 140,000; 
technical 3,000; teachers’ training colleges 149, students 33,000. Institu- 
tions of higher education 83 (including 8 universities), students 142,000. }jJ 


Finance.—Budget: (1951 est.) revenue 55,972,000,000 zlotys, expendi- 
ture 51,891,000,000 zlotys; (1952 est.) revenue 63,787,000,000 zlotys, i 
expenditure 62,876,000,000 zlotys. Monetary unit: zloty with official ex- 
change rates of 1 zloty to the rouble, 11.20 zlotys to the pound sterling 


and 4 zlotys to the U.S. dollar. 


Foreign Trade.—(1950) Imports U.S. $844,000,000; exports U.S. $631,- 
000,000. Main sources of imports (1950): U.S.S.R. 40.1%; Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria 18.3%; Sweden 3.8%; U.K. 
2%. Main destinations of exports: the four eastern European countries 
24.6%; U.S.S.R. 23.2%; U.K. 7.8%; Sweden 5.7%. 

Transport and Communications.—Railways (Jan. 1949): 21,415 km.; 
passenger traffic (1950) 26.352,000,000 passenger kilometres; freight |) 
traffic (1950) 34,944,000,000 ton-kilometres; goods carried (1950) 148,- 
128,000 tons. Roads (1947): 96,605 km. Licensed motor vehicles (1948): 
cars 24,240; commercial vehicles 28,957. Shipping (1949): merchant 
vessels 46, total tonnage 164,989 gross registered tons. Freight traffic in 
Polish ports (external trade, 1950): loaded. 12,456,000 metric tons, un- || 
loaded 3,216,000 metric tons. Ships entered (1950): 7,248,000 net | 
registered tons. Air transport (1950): 30,468,000 passenger-kilometres 
flown; 619.2 ton-kilometres of cargo transported. Telephones (1950): 
225,000. Radio receiving set licences (April 1952): 1,848,000 including | 
800,000 served by relay stations. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1950): wheat 1,854,000; barley 
1,077,000; rye 6,503,000; oats 2,126,000; potatoes 36,835,000; sugar 
beets 6,377,000. Livestock (Dec. 1950): cattle 7,164,000; pigs, 9,408,- 
000; sheep 2,194,000; horses 2,797,000. Meat production (1950): 1,252,- 
800 tons, including 859,200 tons of pork. 


Industry.—Fuel and power (metric tons, 1951): coal 81,700,000; lig- 
nite 5,000,000; crude oil 184,000; synthetic fuels 146,000; electricity 11,- 
IO01,000,000 kw.hr. Raw materials (metric tons, 1951): steel ingots and | 
castings 2,712,000; zinc 120,000; lead 18,500. Manufactured goods 
(metric tons, 1951, except as indicated): cotton yarn (1950) 92,200; 
cotton fabrics 73,800; wool yarn (1950) 41,900; rayon filament yarn |} 
11,200; cement 2,683,600. Building bricks (1950) 1,464,000,000. 

(K. Sm.) 


Pole Vaulting: see Track aNnp FIELp Sports. 


p li Law enforcement issues in Great Britain during 1952 | 
0 ice. chiefly centred around the continuing difficulties | 
experienced in attracting suitable manpower to the police serv- | 
ice. Some part of this problem was met by the new pay scales 
announced in 1951; but in London the commissioner of police | 
of the metropolis moved also to employ police cadets on clerical, 
mechanical and other tasks not requiring enforcement powers. 
One month’s training was provided for them and it was hoped 
that they would eventually constitute a new and increasingly 
valued source for police recruitment. 

While these interesting events were transpiring in London, 
the first large-scale survey of New York’s police defense was 
reaching similar conclusions in July 1951 concerning the ad- 
visability of securing some part of police recruits from ages 
well below full and legal majority. Hence it appeared that the 
world’s two largest cities might soon be independently engaged 
in drawing some part of their police manpower from young men 
who planned to spend their entire productive years in the 
police service. 

The New York police survey pointed to scores of defects in | 
the city’s police defenses, and stated that some of them had 
already been corrected while correction of others had been ap- 
proved by the police commissioner. About one-sixth of the police 
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TATE POLICEMAN broadcasting a Call (left) over a three-way radio ee 
sed for speed control in Connecticut in 1952, enabling police cars equipped 
ith radar to record the speed of approaching cars and radio their findings to 
roopers farther along the road 


1anpower was declared to be assigned to tasks that should not 
e performed at all, or to be discharging duties for which non- 
olice employees and youthful cadets would prove better fitted. 

Despite the difficulties encountered in New York in securing 
jitnesses against police charged with complicity in gambling, 
he administrative trials continued on a large scale and with 
ew exceptions they resulted in dismissals. Frequent judicial 
ppeals from rulings by the police trial commissioner were de- 
ided against the defendant police. Harry Gross, so-called book- 
making czar of Brooklyn, appeared repeatedly against police 
yho were charged by him with receiving his protection pay- 
1ents. In most instances other witnesses helped to substantiate 
hese charges, and the police on trial were thereupon dismissed 
rom the service. Identified by Gross as recipients of his graft, 
ut not brought to administrative trial because no longer mem- 
ers of the force, were a former police commissioner, a former 
hief inspector and scores of other police ranging from inspector 
0 patrolman. Most of these had taken their retirements to 
void trial, which had produced insistent popular demand that 
uch “midnight resignations” on pension should not be tolerated. 
‘he New York state legislature acted to deny pension rights in 
uture cases, and this statute was upheld on appeal. 

A similar inquiry by a congressional committee into the na- 
ionally controlled police department of Washington, D.C., pro- 
uced evidence of conditions that differed only in scale from 
hose shown to prevail in New York. 

For the United States, at least, it was a difficult year not 
nly for many unworthy policemen, but also for many more 
those records were unblemished but whose professional pride 
nd self-esteem suffered from the misdeeds of their faithless 
olleagues. 

Re-emergence of Japan as an independent sovereign nation 
ound it operating its police forces according to western pat- 
srns that were imposed by the postwar military occupation. 
Vhether such foreign institutions could be successfully trans- 
lanted raised questions of interest to police administrators 
very where. 

The 21st general assembly of the International Criminal Po- 
ce commission was held in Stockholm, Swed., June 9-12, 1952. 
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Delegations representing 49 countries and 7 societies and asso- 
ciations were in attendance. International crime problems under 
consideration included the narcotic drug traffic, counterfeiting, 
identification of. mailbags in international transit, repatriation 
of minors, air police and allocation of radio frequencies and 
criminal statistics. 

The International Association of Chiefs of Police met in 
Los Angeles, Calif., in Sept. 1952 with 2,000 delegates and 
invited guests in attendance. The sessions were enlivened par- 
ticularly by the vigorous objections taken by local police chiefs 
of the United States to the conclusions formed by a law enforce- 
ment committee of the American Bar association. These were 
to the effect that local police agencies in each of the 48 states 
should be subjected to standards, controls and inspections im- 
posed by the various state governments. Even the prospect of 
state subventions as a reward for those who conformed did not 
influence the unfavourable attitudes of the city, town and 
county police representatives. 

Also attracting much attention were the discussions of police 
unions and their possible influence on the future of police disci- 
pline and law enforcement. (See also CRIME; FEDERAL BUREAU 
OF INVESTIGATION; SECRET SERVICE, U.S.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Report of the Commissioner of Police of the Metropo- 
lis for the Year 1951 (London, 1952); Uniform Crime Reports for the 
United States and Its Possessions, vol. xxiii, no. t (1952); Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Management Survey, The New Vork Police Survey (1952); 
International City Managers Association, Municipal Year Book, vol. 19 
(Gey) ( Br. S.) 
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Political Parties, British. <castea me year soso atte 

started the year 1952 with 
a majority of 26 over its Labour opponents in the house of 
commons and of 17 over all other parties. The main outlines of 
its propaganda, if not of its policy, had already been clearly 
defined. It was to be the government which put “first things 
first,’ sweeping away cobwebs from the vast administrative 
machine which it inherited and cutting through red tape to the 
essentials of economic recovery. The government, it was claimed, 
had succeeded to an economic crisis far graver than could have 
been inferred from the relatively optimistic pronouncements 
of its predecessors. It could make no promises save of greater 
austerity, and it would bring to its task a national view of the 
nation’s needs and a wholesome contempt for purely party 
government. 

It was obviously only a matter of time before the political 
struggle resumed its pre-election violence, and by the spring 
even the pretense of an informal truce had been abandoned. 
“Gradualism,” however, was the keynote of the government’s 
economic policy. By still further reducing imports and impos- 
ing small additional charges for the health service, it took action 
for which the policy of its predecessors provided excellent 
precedence, although the latter measure was vigorously opposed 
by them. By raising the bank rate twice it seriously limited 
private borrowing and created a considerable slump in govern- 
ment securities. Thus the stage was set for R. A. Butler’s first 
budget, which provided a judicious instalment of what had 
come to be known as “disinflation.” For the first time in many 
years the emphasis of the chancellor’s speech was on the posi- 
tive need for more production rather than on the negative need 
for more self-restraint. 

The spirit at the Conservative party conference at Scarbor- 
ough in October was one of strictly qualified complacency. On 
the one hand, R. A. Butler was congratulated for having tem- 
porarily restored Great Britain’s balance of oversea payments, 
mainly by stringent, official restrictions on imports. It was 
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realized, however, that the prospect of maintaining this balance 
in the face of ever-increasing competition from abroad de- 
pended on administering a decisive check to inflation at home, 
and this had not been done. Wages had continued to rise, and 
the dilemma of how to maintain the social services at their 
existing level without either stimulating inflation or reducing 
rearmament had to a large extent been sidetracked. The feeling 
was widespread that in its first year of office the government 
had pointed the way but had not followed with sufficient vigour. 

There was an acute consciousness among Socialists that the 
Labour party had reached a turning point in the development of 
its doctrine and policy. Two general elections had demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of its parliamentary leaders that nationaliza- 
tion could no longer be the main plank of its platform. It had 
gone to the country as the defender of the social services but 
this role imposed on it the duty of suggesting some means of 
paying for them out of the national income. The choice was 
clearly formulated in the last year of Clement Attlee’s admin- 
istration when Aneurin Bevan and Harold Wilson had resigned 
on the grounds that the country could not afford the vast 
rearmament program on which the government had embarked 
without making deep inroads into the welfare state. The party 
leadership insisted on putting defense first, and it became in- 
creasingly hard for them to resist the logic of the rebels who 
contended that this could be done only at the cost of such sacro- 
sanct institutions as the health service. Over and above this 
critical question and intimately connected with it was the prob- 
lem of what Labour, the party of social progress, could now 
offer in the way of new legislation. 

The Bevanites favoured economy on rearmament; mainte- 
nance and, at points, extension of the social services; more inde- 
pendence of the U.S. in foreign policy; and, in the opinion of 
Bevan himself, more nationalization. 

Matters came to a head at the Trades Union congress which 
was held at Margate in early September and at the party con- 
ference at Morecambe in early October. At Margate an elo- 
quent resolution comprehensively condemned the government’s 
economic policy, but on the issues which mattered—rearma- 
ment, foreign policy and wage restraint—caution prevailed. 
While calling for further increases in the wages of the lowest 
paid groups, the conference tacitly accepted the general policy 
of restraint. 

The party conference at Morecambe met in a white heat of 
passion and started with a resounding victory for the Bevanites, 
all six of their candidates being elected to the executive as 
constituency representatives and Herbert Morrison and Hugh 
Dalton being eliminated in the process. Thus encouraged, the 
Bevanites pressed their views on rearmament, foreign policy 
and nationalization in a series of resolutions and amendments. 
These were duly defeated but only by the use of the card vote 
which enabled the delegates of the unions to vote with the full 
strength of their membership for whatever course had been 
agreed on beforehand. By this method the unions inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the constituencies, but the strength of 
Bevanism among the constituencies had already been conclu- 
sively demonstrated. 

Since the Liberal party conference at Hastings in May was 
concerned mainly with the reiteration of familiar themes and 
with the discussion of internal party arrangements to meet the 
financial consequences of the last two general elections, and 
since the Communists, as an overt political force, remained 
negligible in Britain, all attention was fixed by the end of the 
year on the dilemmas of the two great parties. The Tories had 
embarked on a policy which, taken even one step further, must 
lead to some more or less serious diminution in the various 
forms of official bounty by which parties earn popularity. The 
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Socialists, while they might rely on some support in the country, 
as government economies became more stringent, were bitter] } 
and publicly divided among themselves. The party leadership 
resolutely declined either to retreat toward public economy om 
to advance toward a radical policy of intensified control, while} 
the Bevanites stridently demanded a new Socialism and aj 
complete reorientation of national foreign policy. (T.E.U.) } 


Political Parties UJ § Distribution of Party Strength | 
y UeUe —At the opening of 1952, they 
governments of 18 of the 48 states were under the control o 
representatives of the Republican party. In an equal number o} 
states, representatives of the Democratic party were in control) 
of the government. In a dozen states there was a divided con-}. 
trol. These states included Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, New York, | 
Nevada, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. In the congress of the}, 
United States, Democratic majorities prevailed in both house}, 
and senate, and the president, with a great body of political}) 
appointees, was the leading representative of the Democratic}) 
party, as had been the situation since March 1933. | 
Active candidates for the Republican presidential nomination | 
were already in the field in January, including Sen. Robert A.}) 
Taft of Ohio, Gov. Earl Warren of California and Harold E.}) 
Stassen, formerly governor of Minnesota. A group of well-known}, 
Republican leaders, most of them in eastern states, had also}! 
organized to further the possible candidacy of Gen. Dwight D.} 
Eisenhower. 
There was a general feeling that the Republicans would have} 


‘\AH NEVAH DID LIKE 
| THAT GAL! 


“THE ELUSIVE GROOM!” a cartoon by Packer blished i | 
De ee eee published in the New York ¥ 
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their best chance since the election of 1928. One of the rea- 
Sons was definite uncertainty as to the choice of the Demo- 


‘cratic leader; another was the vulnerability of the Democratic 


record on communism, on corruption and on the indecisive war 
in Korea. There was a widespread opinion that the contest 
would eventually be one between Taft and Chief Justice Fred- 


‘erick M. Vinson, known to be a great favourite of Pres. Harry 


S. Truman. The widespread but nonpartisan popularity of Gen- 


‘eral Eisenhower led to a view that he might find it easier to win 


an election than to win the Republican nomination. 

A growing appreciation of this view led to renewed discussion 
of the way presidents were chosen. It was pointed out by po- 
litical commentators that in 32 states the choice of delegates to 


national conventions was in the hands of professional politi- 


cians from the time of the local precinct meetings to the date 


of the choice of delegates by the state party conventions. In 


only 16 of the states were there primaries to elect delegates 


to state conventions, and in 3 the primary was optional. In the 
two national conventions, although ample opportunity was al- 
-ways given for presentation of candidates and resolutions, 


direction was in the hands of approximately 1,500 professional 


politicians engaged in operating the national political machine. 


Two professional groups were to choose two candidates, one of 
whom the voter in November was expected to support at the 
polls. Of course, minor parties were free, in the United States, 
to function outside this pattern of practice, and had done so 
for more than 100 years. They did so in 1952, and eventually 
12 party nominations were made. 

Despite the fact that many experienced politicians, including 
the president, placed little value on state primaries except as 
“popularity contests,’ the primaries held in 16 states between 
March 11 and June 3 were looked upon by the public at large 
as important tests of the political strength of the various can- 
didates in the following conventions. In the first trial of 
strength in New Hampshire, General Eisenhower won a sub- 
stantial victory in the Republican primary, and Sen. Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee was preferred to President Truman in 
the Democratic primary. In the Minnesota preferential primary 
on March 18, won for Republicans by former Governor Stassen, 
Eisenhower was given a phenomenal “write-in” vote. 

Early in the year there was renewed discussion of a salient 
fact in U.S. politics; namely, the large percentage of eligible 
voters that customarily stayed away from the polls. It was 
pointed out that approximately 50% abstained from voting in 
the presidential election of 1948. The bureau of the census 
reported 98,000,000 eligible voters and 75,000,000 registered 
voters. There were nearly 2,000,000 more women than men on 
the eligible lists. 

Contests for 35 senate seats were second in importance only 
to the contest for the presidency. To be elected were 435 rep- 
resentatives to the house, as well as governors in 31 of the 
states. It appeared at the outset that the Democrats had the 
advantage in the races for the house because of local condi- 
tions. Between Feb. 19 and Sept. 24 there were 57 nominating 
primaries to choose senators, representatives and governors. 
Nine of these were “runoff” primaries; that is, in reality final 
elections. Moreover, it came to be realized that a Republican 
presidential victory was no sure guarantee of a Republican ma- 
jority in the senate. It was well known that at the close of 
20 years of national dominance, Democrats had come to occupy 
the majority of judicial posts. Eight of nine justices of the 
supreme court were Democrats. In the United States courts of 
appeals, 53 of 65 judges were Democrats; in the district courts, 
168 of 211 were Democrats. 

Early Divisions in the Major Parties.—During the first three 
months of the year, the activities of political party organiza- 
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tions increased steadily, particularly at the local level. In this 
period the candidacy of Senator Kefauver made a deep impres- 
sion, particularly after he won the New Hampshire primary. 
Early talk of the possible candidacy of Adlai E. Stevenson, 
governor of Illinois, subsided because of his declaration that 
he would not seek the Democratic nomination. Sen. Richard B. 
Russell of Georgia came forward as the probable choice of the 
southern Democrats. The publication in March of the book Mr. 
President, edited by William Hillman and based upon diaries 
and letters of President Truman, increased the discussion of the 
latter’s possible renomination. But this matter was resolved by 
President Truman’s declaration at the Jefferson-Jackson dinner 
on March 29 that he would not run. 

From early April, when Taft began in Wisconsin his impres- 
sive march in primary victories, until the eve of the Republican 
convention, the attention of the nation was centred upon the 
contest between Taft and Eisenhower for delegates to the con- 
vention, rather than upon the increasing acrimonious contest 
within the Democratic party. Kefauver gained steadily in pri- 
mary support. By mid-May, many felt certain that he would win 
the Democratic nomination; he claimed support of more than 
3,000,000 in the primaries. But in the final arrangements for 
the forthcoming Democratic convention, it was noted that the 
party managers had chosen Gov. Paul A. Dever of Massachu- 
setts and Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn of Texas as 
presiding officers, and this seemed to thoughtful commentators 
to forecast the choice of Governor Stevenson. By the end of 
the month Washington correspondents felt that the ticket would 
be Stevenson and Russell. 

The Republican contest narrowed to a struggle between Taft 
and Eisenhower. In late May, Taft managers claimed 450 dele- 
gates to the convention and 107 as a probable addition. It 
seemed likely that the two candidates would enter the conven- 
tion with somewhat more than 500 delegates to the credit of 
each (604 Republican and 616 Democratic required for nomi- 
nation). The favourite sons, in particular Governor Warren of 
California and former Governor Stassen of Minnesota, might 
hold the balance of power. But the leading question was the 
determination of delegations from contests submitted in Texas, 
Louisiana and Georgia. It appeared that the outcome of this 
issue might determine the choice of the nominee. Consequently, 
when, in the preliminary organization of the convention, the 
Republican national committee gave every advantage to Taft in 
choice of presiding officers and invited speakers, there was 
increasing discussion of the possibility of so serious a split in 
the party as to suggest a repetition of the split of 1912 and, 
as well, the loss of the ensuing election. 

The National Party Conventions.—An analysis of the pro- 
ceedings of the Republican convention, which opened on July 7, 
showed that the final outcome was determined by three factors 
of outstanding significance. In the first place, the presentation 
of the regular party program by Gen. Douglas MacArthur, by 
former Pres. Herbert Hoover and by others gave assurance 
that the party would oppose the New Deal, the Fair Deal and 
“Trumanism” on both domestic and foreign policies. In the sec- 
ond place, the reports from regularly organized committees 
(constituted by the Republican national convention of 1948) 
were scrutinized by the convention membership, which there- 
upon insisted on a delegate list from the contested states of 
Texas, Louisiana and Georgia that gave greater support to Eisen- 
hower than to Taft. This decision of the convention was aided 
by two factors: the support of the machine and personnel of the 
titular head of the party, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York; 
and the call of the Republican governors of 25 states for fair 
and honest dealing with the evidence submitted by the Texas, 
Louisiana and Georgia rival delegations to the convention where 
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subsequently, and apparently as an afterthought, invited for 
a similar briefing, the political harm was done. The declaration | 
by Eisenhower that he had declined this invitation gave him a | Hi 
tactical advantage, and it really lost him nothing, for he had — 
before him each week the confidential reports of the Central | 
Intelligence agency. a, 

As the campaign went into its second month, it was abun- J] 
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all could see and judge. In the third place, the insistent mood of 
the convention was distinctly hostile to the idea of a usual nom- 
ination, and in this mood the convention membership chose with 
determination the nomination not of Taft, not of a favourite 
son, but of Eisenhower, who, it was the general belief, could 
win the election. 

The Republican platform was affirmative and aggressive, as 


well as evasive and vague. It was primarily a program of attack, 
as was natural in the case of a party that had been out of 
office for 20 years. The choice of Sen. Richard M. Nixon of 
California as vice-presidential candidate, appealing supposedly 
to younger voters, was an indication that no risk was to be 
taken in being “too conservative,” and that there was intention 
to bear down hard on anticommunism as an issue in the en- 
suing campaign. 

The conventions, both held in Chicago, the Republican from 
July 7 to 12 and the Democratic from July 21 to 26, brought 
to the one city all the principal contenders for nomination, 
which was unprecedented. As the sessions were televised for 
the first time, as well as presented to the world by radio, there 
were brought to the eyes and ears of millions of Americans and 
others the methods, manners and membership of both the party 
organizations. Never before had the “party” as a living force 
in American life been so completely revealed to the people. 

In the Democratic convention there was a contest not of two 
candidates but of six: Averell Harriman (Mutual Security 
administrator), Senator Russell, Senator Kefauver, Vice-Pres. 
Alben W. Barkley, Sen. (former Gov.) Robert S. Kerr of Ok- 
lahoma and Governor Stevenson. Involved in these candidacies, 
but in the end not determining the nomination, were the highly 
controversial platform proposals on civil rights and labour re- 
lations. More important than either—and to some extent de- 
termining the final outcome—was the treatment accorded the 
States’ Rights Democrats of 1948. As pleas of the southern 
moderates proved successful, it was clear that the party would 
appear to be united. The proposals of extremists were rejected. 
This in turn meant that the nominee could not be Russell or 
Kefauver or Harriman. As Barkley had withdrawn and Kerr 
was not a serious contender, the nominee would be (and was) 
Stevenson. The vice-presidential nominee was Sen. John Spark- 
man of Alabama. 

The Campaign.—The briefest summary of the campaigns of 
the two parties from mid-August until election day on Nov. 4 
would include, in order, the following salient developments. 
Eisenhower’s earliest speeches stressed “honesty in govern- 
ment,” the need of a lasting peace and the “appalling and disas- 
trous mismanagement of our foreign affairs.” Following his 
meeting with Taft on Sept. 12, there appeared greater intensity 
in Eisenhower’s charges against the Truman administration, and 
it was apparent that he was working, in speeches and otherwise, 
upon pacification of the Republican conservatives. His sup- 
porters had taken control of the national committee. His sup- 
port of Sen. William E. Jenner of Indiana and Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy of Wisconsin was given in his determined effort not 
to lose any possible Republican support, not only in winning the 
presidency but in assuring a Republican majority in the senate. 
However, Republican Sen. Wayne Morse of Oregon announced 
that he would not support Eisenhower. Later in the month 
Senator Taft gave the first of 16 speeches in support of the 
Republican ticket. 

In this same period Stevenson had chosen a staff of workers 
that emphasized his freedom of the regular Democratic organi- 
zation. Stevenson was invited to the White House and not only 
counselled with the president but on Aug. 12 was given a “brief- 
ing” by government and defense officials. This proved to be a 
major political blunder. Even though General Eisenhower was 
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dantly clear that an agreement had been reached between candi- |) 
date Stevenson and President Truman, and that, although the } i 


Democratic candidate would go his own way, the president J} 


would in the last weeks of the campaign make it clear to all }) 
supporters of the Fair Deal that it was on trial. In the mean- J} 
time, Stevenson increasingly attacked the methods of Eisen- 
hower in solidifying his support by saying that a “great crusade” - 
had become a “great surrender.” 

The last half of September was given over to the discussion 
of money in politics. It began on Sept. 18 with the revelation - 
that vice-presidential candidate Nixon had accepted $18,235 
for political purposes from a group of supporters. Early reaction 
was very unfavourable. This was countered by the news that 
Stevenson had used money from his gubernatorial fund of 
1948 to augment salaries of state officials. An attempt was 
made to draw a fine line of distinction between the two acts, 
but to the public as a whole it failed. Nixon submitted his case 
to the Republican national committee and defended himself as 
well on Sept. 23 in a radio broadcast that excited great interest. 
The popular response seemed to exonerate him. The Republican 
national committee reported the receipt of 75,000 messages, 
200 to 1 in Nixon’s favour. Eisenhower stated that Nixon had 
been completely vindicated. Even after interest subsided, how- 
ever, there was a widespread feeling of unrest and uncertainty as 
to the extent of contribution of private funds for campaigning. 

Anticommunism, which had been an ever-present subject of 
discussion, came definitely to the centre of the stage in Nixon’s 
attacks upon Stevenson, because of his character witness depo- 
sition on behalf of Alger Hiss. The counterattack of Democrats 
pointed out that Eisenhower and his close adviser, John Foster 
Dulles, had been members of the board of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace that had chosen Hiss as its presi- 
dent. But not until Monday of the final week did Senator 
McCarthy, speaking not for the Republican national committee 
but as guest of a group of Chicago friends, present once more 
before a national audience his conception of the danger to the 
nation in the presence in the government of Communists and 
near-Communists. In this he attempted to link Stevenson with 
“fellow travellers” and organizations on the list of the senate 
un-American activities committee. The Democratic national 
committee published a point-by-point refutation. But the im- 
pression remained among all those accustomed to the charges of 
the past two years. It gave occasion also to the issuance of re- 
ports that accepted precedents would be broken; Florida and 
Virginia and possibly Texas would vote for Eisenhower, 

In the final week of the campaign, although communism as a 
menace at home and abroad certainly was much in the minds 
and emotions of the voter, the issues upon which all major ad- 
dresses concentrated were charges of inexcusable corruption in 
Washington, the economic record of the administration and, 
finally, the part of the United States in the war in Korea. Eisen- 
hower’s attack, leading to his repeated declaration of intent to 
go to Korea, brought derision and then violent denunciation, 
not only from Stevenson and Truman but from other Demo- 
cratic speakers. But there was no effective answer even in the 
Democratic candidate’s statement that the solution lay not in 
Korea but in Moscow. That broadened the argument, but left 
the administration even less defensible. The issue continued at 
the forefront to the eve of the election, President Truman re- 
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leasing top secret information in reports of 1947 on Korea, and 
Lieut. Gen. Albert Wedemeyer in a national broadcast disputing 
the facts as presented by Senator Morse and President Truman. 
In his final appeal made in Boston, with a national radio and 
television audience, Eisenhower emphasized five guiding moral 
principles, but rested his case on attainment of peace. President 
Truman, in predicting victory for the Democrats, said, “We are 
going to win for the policies that have made our country pros- 
perous, the policies that have given every man a better oppor- 
tunity and saved the free world from Communism.” 

All national surveys predicted a close election. It was an- 
ticipated that the unusual interest evident in greatly increased 
registration would be reflected in a national vote reaching per- 
haps 60,000,000. National political parties, in organization and 
in leadership, had never played so large a part in the thinking 
and feeling of the electorate as during this long and uncertain 
campaign. 

The minor parties rarely appeared in public discussions of 
the campaign. The nominee of the Independent Progressives, 
Vincent Hallinan, contented himself for the most part in de- 
nouncing both the Democratic and Republican parties as “war- 
mongers.” The Socialist appeal was usual, and, in absence of 
an aggressive nominee, received little attention. In New York 
‘state the Liberal party had a state ticket but gave its national 
‘support to the Democratic nominee, who addressed them in a 
special broadcast the week before the end of the campaign. 
(For the results of the election, see ELections, U.S.; see also 
COMMUNISM; SOCIALISM; UNITED STATES.) (E. E. R.) 


Political Science During 1952 representatives of a dozen 

« nations ranging as widely as Mexico and 
India, Great Britain and the United States, met in Cambridge, 
Eng., to put the finishing touches on a report dealing broadly 
with the scope and purpose, aims and problems, of international 
political science. In addition to the obvious academic value of 
such collaborative effort, the immediate practical necessity was 
to provide so-called underdeveloped countries with a better 
knowledge of how to organize governments and train leaders so 
as to cope with problems of industrialization and growth. 

As of 1952, it might be said that there were three main cur- 
rents or emphases more or less differentiating the treatment 
of political science in the various countries. There was the 
legal tradition of the European continent, the historical- 
cultural method of British universities, and the more nearly 
autonomous and scientific emphasis of the United States. When 
in r951 the American Political Science association published its 
study, Goals for Political Science, which was the product of 
a committee study extending over four years, it was found that 
there were 5,000 persons teaching political science in U.S. col- 
leges and universities, that more than 300 of these institutions 
provided a major in the subject, that 112 offered the master’s 
and 41 the doctor of philosophy degree in political science, 
and that 70% of the departments were organized on an inde- 
pendent (discrete, separate) basis. 

The greatest demand for students trained in this field was 
in law (where political science is a popular prelegal subject) ; 
for entrance into the public service and especially into the 
administrative branch (in 1952 the latter accounted for 95% 
of all employment opportunities); and for work in the fields of 
diplomacy, journalism, civic organizations and the like which, 
although no one of them afforded large numbers of openings, 
were among the most important areas of professional endeavour. 
The subjects that had become most popular among students 
were public administration and international relations, the 
former because of its obvious vocational pertinence and the lat- 
ter because of the rapidly accelerating importance of compara- 
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tive government and world politics. 

Eight subdivisions of political science had been recognized 
by the American Political Science association: political theory 
and philosophy; political parties, public opinion and pressure 
groups; legislatures and legislation; constitutional and ad- 
ministrative law; public administration; government and busi- 
ness; international law and relations; and United States gov- 
ernment and comparative government. Scientific methods of in- 
vestigation were principally applied in the area of political be- 
haviour, what causes it and how to predict it; with regard to 
certain phases of public administration such as the principles 
of organization; in studies of the sources and methods of po- 
litical power among competing nations; and in the attempt to 
develop an over-all theory of the factors inducing permanence 
and change. Illustrative of what may be called the American 
approach is Robert M. MaclIver’s book, The Web of Govern- 
ment (1948). 

In the British tradition, political science had long been a 
basic subject in the historical-cultural concentration, but un- 
til recently there had been few evidences of autonomy or spe- 
cialization. The Oxford “Modern Greats,” for example, was a 
combination of politics, philosophy and economics. In Britain 
it was only at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science that there was a clearly established department of po- 
litical science covering most branches of the subject usually 
found in the United States. 

Wherever political science was simply a branch of the faculty 
of law, which was the continental tradition, the emphasis was 
inevitably juristic. In some cases, as at the University of Paris, 
the law faculty had become, in effect, a faculty of social 
science dominated by law. As in economics, sociology and all 
the other social sciences, the student of political science was 
required to take basic subjects possessing purely legal interest 
before he could proceed. One result of this pattern was the 
organization of autonomous schools of political science outside 
the faculties of law. Examples were the Free School of Political 
Sciences and the National School of Public Administration in 
France, the Advanced Schools for Politics in Berlin and Wil- 
helmshaven, Ger., and similar institutions of recent origin in 
Mexico, Egypt, Greece, Poland and Yugoslavia. 

The trend away from the strictly legal to a broader conception 
of political science had become most marked in countries such 
as France and the United States where once the legal emphasis 
predominated. British universities were as determined as ever 
not to forsake their cultural tradition for a vocational one, 
but at the same time they saw a need for more research and 
training in the governmental arts, which had come to influence 
so much of community life. In the United States, on the other 
hand, there was a broadening of the subject to include related 
emphases and contributions such as those from psychology and 
anthropology, with the result that in that country the need 
was perhaps for a greater degree of integration than had 
formerly existed. 

Thus in 1952 it was clear that international relations as a 
subject: of intensive study would grow in importance. It was 
concerned with basic concepts of political science such as sov- 
ereignty, nationalism, law and power conflicts. It was expected 
that the methods of analysis in political science would be ex- 
tended so as to make a more effective impact on stubborn prob- 
lems such as war. With government employing from 8 to 10 
people out of every roo of the population in liberal, democratic 
countries such as the United States, and with governments ad- 
ministering so many programs of great intricacy and scope, there 
was a growing need to train future leaders for legislatures, po- 
litical parties, the foreign service and the numerous cadres of 
public administration. How to square the equally legitimate de- 
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mands of professionalization and a liberal arts education was 
no easy assignment for the universities. Finally there was the 
vexatious problem of what to do about citizenship education. 
As the responsibilities of government increase, so also do the 
duties of the citizen increase. Can citizenship be taught, and 
if so, should political science bear a major share of the re- 
sponsibility? At the international conference at Cambridge in 
1952 opinion was sharply divided on this issue, some arguing 
that so long as teaching is objective instead of doctrinaire, 
citizenship should be taught to everyone, the opposition con- 
tending that the dangers of propaganda and indoctrination are 
so great that such efforts are unduly hazardous. 

As the year drew toward a close, these were some of the poli- 
cy decisions that had to be made as political scientists in 
many parts of the world faced the future. The profession was a 
steadily growing one, for the problems with which political 
scientists deal are as imperative as war, slum clearance and 
the freedom of the individual. (Me ES Dx) 


Polo The Beverly Hills Polo club won the national open 
* championship on June 1, 1952, when it defeated San 
Francisco, 9-6, in the final on its home field at Los Angeles, 
Calif. Bostwick field at Old Westbury, L.I., N.Y., was the 
scene of the United States 20-goal competition, which was won 
by the Meadow Brook club, Long Island, when it routed the 
Milwaukee Shamrocks, 12-1, on Sept. 28. The Shamrocks gained 
some measure of satisfaction in the final of the Monty Water- 
bury handicap tournament at Westbury on Oct. 4 when they 
topped Meadow Brook, 7-6. The Blind Brook Polo club of Pur- 
chase, N.Y., gained the national 12-goal championship by de- 
fault on Oct. 5 when Meadow Brook was unable to field its team 
for the final round. Bostwick field annexed the Hempstead cup, 
and the Brandywine Polo club of Philadelphia carried off the 
trophy in the 16-goal Autumn Plates play. Pittsfield, Mass., 
Northeastern titleholder, won the national ‘intercircuit honours 
by defeating the Milwaukee Shamrocks, the Central champions, 
by 13-7. A Series between a California four and the El Trebol 
riders of Argentina at Los Angeles featured international com- 
petition. The coast four triumphed by taking the third contest, 
6-4, after winning the first game by 8-7 and losing the second 
by 8-7 in overtime. 

The New York Athletic club captured two of the major titles 
during the indoor season, winning the national senior crown and 
Eastern 12-goal laurels. New Jersey riders triumphed in the an- 
nual Sherman Memorial cup tourney, and the New Mexico Mili- 
tary institute took national intercollegiate laurels. (T. V. H.) 


Popular Music: see Music. 

Population, Movements of: sce REFUGEES. 

Populations of the Countries of the World: sce Arras 
AND POPULATIONS OF THE COUNTRIES OF THE Wor LD. 
Population Statistics: see Census Dara, U‘S. 

Pork: see Mear. 

Porto Rico: see Puerto Rico. 


Portugal A republic of southwestern Europe, forming part 
* of the Iberian peninsula, Portugal is bounded east 
and north by Spain. Area: 35,415 sq.mi., including Azores (888 
sq.mi.) and Madeira (302 sq.mi.). Pop.: (1940 census) 7,722,- 
152; (1950 census, prelim.) 8,490,455, including Azores (318,- 
686) and Madeira (269,179); (1951 est.) 8,606,000. Language: 
Portuguese. Religion: Roman Catholic. Chief towns (pop., 1940 
census): Lisbon (cap., 709,179); Oporto (262,309); Funchal, 
Madeira (54,856); Coimbra (35,437). President of the republic 
in 1952: Gen. Francisco Higino Craveiro Lopes; prime minister: 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 


POLO—PORTUGAL 


History.—On the last day of 1951 a new steel-arch bridge 
over the Tagus river was opened by the president of the repub- 
lic at Vila Franca de Xira, about 40 mi. above Lisbon. It was 
the longest in Portugal and one of the major bridges of the 


European continent. 
The ninth session of the council of NATO (the North Atlan- 


tic Treaty organization), which met in Lisbon, Feb. 20-25, was | 


the most notable of a series of international gatherings in the 
Portuguese capital during 1952. Among others were the Euro- 
pean committee of the World Health organization, the U.N. 
Food and Agriculture organization, the International Wheat 
council, the International Congress of Industrial Medicine, the 
fifth International Congress of Neurology, the International 
Roads congress, the congress of the International Housing and 
Town Planning federation and, at Fatima, the ceremonial clos- 
ing of the Holy Year celebrations. 

Prime Minister Salazar crossed into Spain to meet Gen. Fran- 
cisco Franco for a two-day conference at Ciudad Rodrigo in 
April. It was understood that problems related to the defense 
of the Iberian peninsula were the principal object of the meet- 
ing. 

In June the terms of the 1951 agreement with the United 
States for the granting of military facilities in the Azores were 
made public: it transpired that Portugal had reserved the right 
to extend similar facilities to Great Britain and possibly to other 
members of NATO if the need should arise. A project for the 
reform of military aviation became effective by the establish- 
ment of an undersecretaryship for aviation directly responsible 
to the minister of national defense. Ruy Luis Gomes, a former 
presidential candidate, was sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment and five years’ loss of civil rights for “conspiring against 
the security of the state.” 

The financial year 1951 was closed with a credit balance of — 
47,000,000 escudos. New trade and economic agreements were 
concluded with France, Ireland, the United Kingdom, Denmark, 
the German Federal Republic, Sweden, Belgium and Italy; vari- 
ous other agreements of a similar nature were revised or re- 
newed. The 1952 budget provided a sum of 180,000,000 escudos 
for health and other social services, and 592,000,000 escudos as 
the first of three approximately equal annual instalments for 
the rearmament program in fulfilment of Portugal’s internation- 
al obligations as a member of NATO. 


Further developments in the national electrification scheme — } 


were the completion of the system at Cavado-Rabagao in north- 
ern Portugal, and formal authorization of a new hydroelectric 
system for the island of Terceira in the Azores at a cost of 26,- 
000,000 escudos. The ambitious plan of national development, 
details of which were published in September, provided for an 
estimated capital expenditure of 13,500,000,000 escudos in six 
years. This was nearly two and a half times the annual national 
budget. (5 18), Jal.) 


Education.—Schools (1948-49): primary 10,646, pupils 598,190, teach- 
ers 14,445; private elementary, pupils 60,158; secondary 42, pupils 19,- 
997, teachers 1,096; private secondary, pupils 25,316; technical 67, 
pupils 36,533, teachers 1,591; commercial 8, pupils 3,095, teachers 217. 
Colonial high school, students 113, professors 15. Universities 3, students 
8.883, professors and lecturers 475; other institutions of higher educa- 
ee 4, students 5,576, professors and lecturers 278. Illiteracy (1940): 
4970. 


Finance and Banking.—Budget (1951 actual): revenue 4,100,000,000 
escudos, expenditure 5,177,000,000 escudos, National debt (1950): 
12,337,000,000 escudos. Currency circulation (June 1952): 8,370¢,000,- 
ooo escudos. Bank deposits (June 1952): 20,240,000,000 escudos. Mone- 
tary unit: escudo. with an exchange rate (Nov. 1952) of 80.50 escudos 
to the pound sterling and 28.95 escudos to the U.S. dollar. 


Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 9,497,000,000 escudos; exports 7,56%,- 
000,000 escudos. Main sources of imports (1951): U.K. 7 oe Portuguese 
overseas territories 16%; U.S. 16%. Main destinations of exports (1951): 
Portuguese overseas territories 25%: U.K. 17%; USS. 13%. Main imports 
(1951): wheat 8%; machinery and vehicles 23%: coal, petroleum and 
products 11%; raw cotton 6%. Main exports (1951): cotton fabrics 
13%; cork and manufactures 17%; port and other wines 11%; sardines 
and other canned fish 10%. ; 
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Transport and Communications.— Roads (1949): 16,697 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 65,000; commercial vehicles 24,000. 
Railways (1949): 2,246 mi.; passenger-miles (1949) 917,000,000; freight 
carried (1950) 3,324,000 metric tons. Shipping: merchant vessels 100 
gross tons and more (July 1951) 319; total tonnage 501,985. Telephones 
(1951): 152,580. Radio receiving set licences (1949): 187,385. 


Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): wheat 604,000; barley 
137,000; Oats 147,000; maize 422,000; rye 196,000; rice, paddy, 127,- 
000; potatoes 1,208,000; dry beans 55,000; grapes (1949) 1,360,000. 
Wine production (1950): 7,250,000 hl. Olive oil production (1951 est.): 
82,000 metric tons. Livestock (Dec. 1948): cattle 1,000,000; sheep 
4,000,000; pigs 1,200,000. Meat production (1951): 72,000 metric 
tons. Fisheries, total catch (1951): 307,455 metric tons. 


Industry.—Fuel and power (1951): coal 417,600 metric tons: lignite 
82,800 metric tons; manufactured gas 43,800,000 cu.m.; electricity 
1,034,000,000 kw.hr. Raw materials (metric tons): lead (1950) 2,040; 
tin ores (1949) 2,654; wolframite (1950) 2,199; pyrites (1950) 613,- 
521; cork (1949) 103,108; kaolin (1949) 21,941. Manufactured goods 
(metric tons, 1951): cement 639,600; woven cotton fabric 25,700; cotton 
yarn 31,600. 


Portuguese Overseas Territories. jn. ssc scomss 
* ing are grouped 
the Portuguese possessions in Africa and Asia. Their total area 
is approximately 803,835 sq.mi. and the total population (mid- 
1950 est.) 11,986,371. Areas, populations, capital towns and 
governors of the territories are given in the accompanying table. 
Flistory.—The six-year national development plan envisaged 
capital expenditure of between 5,000,000,000 escudos and 
6,000,000,000 escudos in the overseas provinces, principally in 
Angola and Mozambique. Irrigation, agriculture, hydroelectric 
schemes and the improvement of railway and air communica- 
tions and port facilities were among the principal projects. 
Some of these made good progress in 1952, including the exten- 
sion of the railway line from Moamba to Guija (Mozambique) 
and the Limpopo bridge barrage. It was reported that the new 
port of Nacala in northern Mozambique was expected to be one 
of the best ports on the east coast of Africa within a relatively 
short space of time. 

Statistics were published, covering the year 1951, showing 
considerable increases in coffee and sisal production in Angola. 
U.S. grants for colonial development under the Economic Co- 
operation administration totalled 62,000,000 escudos. 

Radiotelephone communications between metropolitan Portu- 
gal and the overseas territories were expanded by the inaugura- 
tion of new services to Angola, Cape Verde and Sao Tomé. New 
radiotelephone installations at Goa, Macao, Timor and Portu- 
guese Guinea reached an advanced stage of completion. Tele- 
phone rates to Mozambique were reduced by more than 50%. 

The far eastern tour of Commander Sarmento Rodrigues, 
minister for the overseas territories, ended in Macao just prior 
to a shooting incident between Portuguese and Chinese guards 
which resulted in the temporary closing of the international 
frontier in July. Some delicate diplomacy on both sides brought 
about an amicable settlement of the affair, under which Portugal 
paid an indemnity. The 4oo-year old peace was re-established 
and Macao remained a curiously unchallenged outpost of “west- 


Portuguese Overseas Territories 


Area Population 
Country (sq.mi.) (1950 census) Capital 
AFRICA : 
sue one co pee ZOU EH 4,111,796 Luanda 
pes Eur. 78,903 (pop. 137,139) 
5 sire 1,997, 147,097 Praia 
eapeeerds Eur. (1940) 5,580 (pop. 1940, 6,000) 
Gui sae te 13,948 508,970 Bissau 
Sila Eur. 2,254 (pop. 5,700) 
a é incipe Is. 372 62,159 Sao Tomé 
Sao Tomé and Principe Is Eur. 1.152 tees 60s) 
i ee SG BOER 5,730,930 Lourengo Marques 
Beeea aioe f Eur. 48,910 (pop. 1940, 48,000) 
ASIA j 
Portuguese India. +» + + 1,538 638,000 Nova Géa 
siiethotna 6.2 347,041* Macao 
mee yi Port. (1949) 4,626 
i 5 32 422,378 Dili 
See ian oses 7a ew 568 (pop. 1940, 7,000) 


*1949 census. THis title is governor general. 


{Capt. José Agapito da Silva Carvalho 

Maj. Carlos Alberto Garcia Alves Rogadas 
Raimundo Anténio Rodrigues SerrGo 
Lieut. Col. Carlos de Sousa Gorgulho 

+Comdr. Gabriel Mauricio Teixeira 

{Comdr. Fernando Quintanilha de Mendonga Dias 
Comdr. Joaquim Marques Esparteiro 


Capt. Cesar Maria de Serpa Rosa 
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ern imperialism” in the Chinese people’s republic. 

In the enclaves of Goa, Damao and Dio there was not the 
same apparent calm toleration on the part of India. Portugal 
firmly maintained that its ancient Indian footholds were an in- 
tegral part of the Portuguese republic, and that their status as 
such could not be altered. India continued to resent this atti- 
tude and remained determined to free all the enclaves from non- 
Indian rule. Meanwhile commercial and economic relations be- 
tween the territories and India suffered from the effects of the 
Indian customs cordon and from smuggling and other forms of 
lawlessness in the border areas. (Baie) 

Angola.—Education: primary schools (1948) 142, pupils 9,007; sec- 
ondary (1947) 21, pupils 2,239; technical (1947) 17, pupils 783. Budget 
(1950 est.): balanced at 845,246,000 angolars. Monetary unit: angolar 
at par with the escudo. U.S. $1=28.95 escudos. Foreign trade (1951): 
imports 2,172,000,000 escudos, exports 3,192,000,000 escudos. Roads 
(1949): 21,772 mi. Railways (1949): 1,771 mi. Shipping (1949): 


vessels entered 3,748, net tonnage 3,638,530. Principal products: maize, 
sugar, coffee, beans, sisal, palm oil, diamonds. 


Cape Verde Islands.—Education: primary schools (1948) 111, pupils 
5,234; secondary (1947) 1, pupils 257. Budget (1950 est.): balanced at 
33,550,000 escudos. Foreign trade (1950): imports 245,900,000 escudos, 
exports 227,600,000 escudos. Shipping (1949): vessels entered 4,126, 
net tonnage 2,807,822. Principal products: mineral oil, coal, fish. 


Guinea.—Budget (1950 est.): balanced at 74,650,000 escudos. Foreign 
trade (1949): imports 142,200,000 escudos, exports 160,800,000 escudos. 
Shipping (1948): vessels entered 83, net tonnage 103,502. Principal 
products: peanuts, coconuts, palm oil. 


Sao Tomé and Principe Islands.—Budget (1950 est.): balanced at 4r1,- 
996,000 escudos. Foreign trade (1950): imports 109,100,000 escudos, 
exports 209,500,000 escudos. Shipping (1948): vessels entered 118, net 
tonnage 45,862. Principal products: cocoa, coconuts, copra, palm oil. 


Mozambique.—Education (1949): elementary schools 850, pupils 137,- 
805; primary 127, pupils 10,254; secondary 6, pupils 784; technical 57 
including 3 teachers’ training colleges, students 5,991. Budget (1951 est.): 
balanced at 1,535,650,462 escudos. Foreign trade (1951): imports 2,044,- 
000,000 escudos, exports 1,252,000,000 escudos. Roads (1949): 18,078 
mi. Railways (1949): 1,652 mi. Shipping (1949): vessels entered 1,988, 


net tonnage 6,905,468. Principal products: sugar, copra, cotton, sisal. 
p Offi United States.—Revenues of the post office 

ost Ice. department for the fiscal year 1951-52 
amounted to $1,947,316,280.38. Additional postage that would 
have been collected if the service had been on a regular pay 
basis in the case of penalty and franked mail, free-in-county 
mail, differentials in second-class mail matter and free matter 
for the blind and the cost of aircraft service over the postage 
revenue derived from air mail was estimated at $107,200,000. 

The expenditures of the department for the fiscal year 
amounted to $2,666,860,370.81, of which amount $169,381,- 
411.46 was on account of prior years. There was $176,887,- 
538.40 unpaid on account of the 1952 fiscal year. This left a 
total expense of $2,674,366,497.75, resulting in a gross operat- 
ing deficit on accrual of $727,050,217.37. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, 1,446,500,000 
free pieces weighing 107,622,000 lb. were mailed for other gov- 
ernment departments, an increase of 207,000,000 pieces and 
16,600,000 lb. over 1951. 

On June 30, 1952, war savings stamps were on sale at 
40,919 offices. Sales from July 
ity SIGVE, OWS Be, WORX, 
amounted to $17,042,051.55. 
During the fiscal year savings 
bonds with a sale value of 
$269,177,062.50 were sold. At 
the close of the fiscal year 
1952, bonds were on sale at 
26,167 post offices. 

Through the 40,919 post 
offices and 4,148 stations being 
conducted under contract agree- 
ment, as well as 2,438 sta- 
tions and branches, there were 
received in the domestic mails 


Governor 


AUTOMATIC MAIL ROUTING machine in use at Antwerp, Belg., in 1952 and of 
interest to U.S. postal authorities for possible adoption. As letters passed be- 
fore the sorter on a conveyer (from right), he pressed buttons keyed to proper 
boxes of destination, sorting about 200 a minute 


and from foreign sources, transported and delivered 49,741,000,- 
ooo pieces of mail matter during the fiscal year, having a weight 
of 11,534,000,000 lb., an increase of 2,833,000,000 pieces but a 
decrease of 375,000,000 lb. from the previous year. 

During 1952 it was impossible to deliver 22,797,455 letters, 
a decrease of .60% from the previous year. A total of 3,456,612 
letters were returned to senders. Letters containing valuable 
enclosures numbered 459,687, of which 97,855 contained money 
amounting to $256,339.00. There were also go1,231 unclaimed 
parcels and articles found loose in the mails. Of these, a total 
of 139,924 were returned to the senders. The remaining 761,307 
parcels were sold at public auction and $350,366.82 was realized. 

On June 30, 1952, there were 162,167 mi. of domestic air-mail 
routes in the United States—a decrease of 833 mi. from the 
previous year. 

Rural Delivery—The rural delivery routes in operation on 
June 30, 1952, required a total daily travel of 1,492,935 mi. by 
rural carriers in providing service to approximately 33,586,628 
patrons. Operation of the service resulted in an expenditure of 
$188,911,662 for the fiscal year, compared with $168,762,382 
for the previous year. 

Postal Savings.—Postal savings depositors numbered 3,339,- 
378 for 1952, a decrease of 5.39% from the preceding year. 
The balance due depositors by outstanding certificates of de- 
posits was $2,617,234,673, a decrease of $170,683,571, or 6.12%. 
In addition there was held in trust for depositors accrued in- 
terest of $108,407,638.33 and unclaimed deposits of $329,463.00, 
making a total of $2,725,971,774.33. 

Buildings—During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, the 
post office department operated 3.173 government-owned build- 
ings. 

During the fiscal year air-mail service by helicopter was in- 
augurated between LaGuardia airport in New York city and the 
International airport—Idlewild, and between the International 
airport and Newark, N.J. Helicopter service was also in exist- 
ence at Los Angeles, Calif., and Chicago, Ill., and had been 
extended to certain towns in New York state and Connecticut. 

Since the inauguration by the post office department of the 
system of carrying bulk mails on short hauls by trucks under 
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the star route law instead of by railroads, 325 such routes had 
been placed in operation by June 30, 1952. This service had 
resulted in a substantial saving in the cost of transportation of 
bulk mail. (See also AvIATION, CIVvIL.) (I. Ge.) 
Canada.—In March 1951, after many years of surplus op- 
eration, the Canadian post office showed a deficit of about 
$1,300,000. Accordingly, the department raised the rates on 
various classes of mail and effected economies, such as cutting 
urban mail deliveries from twice a day to once a day. Such 
activities reduced expenditures during the 1951-52 fiscal year 
by about $8,500,000, to a total of $98,300,000. Revenues 
amounted to about $104,000,000. Thus, at the end of the 1952 
fiscal year the department again showed a surplus. Among the 
stamps issued during 1952 were: a blue 4-cent to honour the 
Red Cross; a blue 7-cent air mail carrying a drawing of a 
Canada goose in flight; an orange 4-cent with the picture of 
Alexander Mackenzie, Canada’s second prime minister; and a 
purple 3-cent with a picture of Sir John J. C. Abbott, fourth 
Canadian prime minister. (See also PHILATELY.) (C. Cv.) 


Potash: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


p t t Instead of a surplus to be destroyed or wasted 
0 a 0€S. as during most of the years when white potato 
prices were supported in the United States, there was an acute 
shortage during the first half of 1952 following the small un- 
supported 1951 crop of 325,708,000 bu. The indicated 1952 crop 
(also not price-supported) of 345,561,000 bu. was small com- 
pared with the 414,525,000 bu. average for 1941-so. The 1,418,- 
ooo ac. for harvest were 4.8% more than in 1951, but a sharp 
decline compared with the 2,401,000 ac. harvested as an average 
for 1941-50. High prices at planting time favoured expanded 
acreage and, though plantings did exceed farmers’ early inten- 
tions of only 1,373,000 ac., they were short of the officially 
suggested goal of 1,475,000 ac. The yield of 243.7 bu. per acre 
was slightly larger than the 240.7 bu. of 1951 and substantially 


Table I.—U.S. Potato Production by Leading States 


(In thousands of bushels) 


Indicated Averoge 
State 1952 1951 1941-50 

Late Crop 
Maines? as esate Pert, CU Re 51,000 45,835 61,882 
Idahoans or PP Gc oer iT 45,120 37,520 39,312 
NewsYorlepnaes, ce-miee ae ; 29,180 27,900 33,183 
Coloradon et ar re 17,390 11,475 12,627 
North Dakota . . 16,280 15,580 19,872 
(ecliyiteh to clo to is oO mo ollo oS 14,040 12,800 12,778 
Pennsylvania 13,650 16,215 19,990 
Minnesota 12,765 11,900 17,209 
Oregon 12,060 11,220 10,960 
Wisconsin VUES 9,805 12,820 
Michigan. «5. ss Gerona .oboten 20 bea 10,730 10,800 16,958 
Washington’ cic 7 och mick tic ce 10,400 11,600 9,905 
Nebraska 2 Ae. (Salis Meueel eth aietaie 8,250 6,000 10,518 
Ohio 5 eaG 5,000 5,750 7,656 

Intermediate Crop 

Virginia ee LMG irik c 4,644 6,882 8,352 
New ilersey™ “lee cutee aae) eee 4,625 7,476 11,462 
Kentucky . . . 1,596 1,960 3,265 
Arizona Guo taiteicuats O) SmO Sank D 1,487 1,387 V,292 
MUO ano) Oe Ord Set, ooo Oo Om o 1,118 1,456 3,022 

Early Crop 
California’) 1s) wade ues asta: ssi es oe 25,200 21,805 23,610 
Florida Eee ceo OS OMG Th Heb. ows 7,706 6,321 4,398 
NorthGarolinal vs) sus ace Bese 5,880 6,909 SS7z 
Alabamadmrcameatsccuiemt acaea 5 4,118 4,216 4,047 
UCSC OMe act OS ier Teer H, Dy Ci et . 2,040 2,204 4,402 
South Carolinas wi Bo e606) ce ane 2,030 1,937 2.293 
Tennessee .. o SEONG eS 1,440 1,539 3,005 


higher than the 180.4 bu. of 1941-50. Anticipated consumption 
per person was 102 lb., 98% as much as in 1951 and 78% of 
the pre-World War II usage. Maine, as usual, was the leading 
producer among the late crop states, but the yield per acre was 
only 375 bu. against 445 bu. in 1951. Prices to producers were 
at high levels reaching $3.10 per bushel in June, and in Sep- 
tember, as the major part of the crop was coming to market, 
were $2.22 per bushel, compared with $1.23 at the same time 


in 1951. Prices rose as much as $2.00 to $4.00 per hundred- 
weight wholesale when price ceilings were removed. Prior to 
that, blackmarketing was prevalent and numerous prosecutions 
were begun. Some café chains boycotted potatoes. The futures 
market was very active and erratic. Spain exported potatoes to 
eastern U.S., even to Washington, D.C., where the imports 
sold wholesale for $5.81 per hundredweight, compared with a 
$6.40 ceiling on domestic potatoes. 

World production of potatoes in 1952-53 was preliminarily 
indicated at 7,755,003,000 bu. from 52,109,000 ac., 2% smaller 
than the 7,892,213,000 bu. from 52,257,000 ac. in the previous 
year. Europe, excluding the U.S.S.R., produced more than half 
the world crop. Approximately 75,000,000 bu. entered inter- 
national trade in 1951, 5% less than in the previous year but 
609% above pre-World War II. The Netherlands was the lead- 
ing exporter, followed by France and Canada. France, the 
United Kingdom and Spain were leading importers. 


Table Il.—Potato Production of the Principal Producing Countries 
(In thousands of bushels) 


Average 

Country 1952* 1951 1950 1935-39 
BaP Ot os Risa: ter tsi ee, fe) os) ve 2,900,000 2,600,000 2,900,000 2,713,054 
SC ads. aces Sls ss 975,000 1,140,000 1,397,000 
Western Germany... . 808,000 918,600 1,027,000 718,000 
BAGNCO 5) ics. el, 6/0 xe Ne 410,482 493,826 530,230 631,052 
Eastern Germany .... 400,000 480,000 501,000 
United States ...... 345,561 325,708 429,896 355,504 
United Kingdom . . 1... 281,120 309,269 354,928 182,859 
Czechoslovakia ..... 240,000 275,000 371,415 


*Preliminary. 


Sweet Potatoes.—The indicated U.S. 1952 sweet potato crop 
of 30,814,000 bu., though 9% more than the record small crop 
of 1951, was only 53% of the 1941-50 average. Indicated ci- 
vilian consumption per capita was 7.5 lb., 15% more than in 
1951 but only 35% of the prewar 21.4 lb. per capita average. 
The 338,000 ac. for harvest were nearly 10% more than in 1951, 
but small compared with the 625,000 ac. average for the previ- 
ous decade. The official goal was 472,000 ac. In spite of serious 
summer drought in much of the producing areas, the indicated 
average yield of 91.2 bu. per acre was not much below 1951 
(91.8 bu.) or the 1941-50 average of 93.0 bu. per acre. Louisi- 
ana, as usual, was the leading producer with more than one- 
fourth of the total crop (8,400,000 bu.), followed by North 
Carolina (4,410,000 bu.). Prices to producers at harvest time 
were about $3.35 per bushel (55 lb.), compared with $2.87 per 
bushel at the same period in 1951. (See also VEGETABLES.) 

Ciakks) 
Poultry: sce Livestock; Meat. 


. (1884- ), Indian statesman, was 
Prasad, Rajendra born in the Saran district, Bihar, Dec. 
3. He was educated at Presidency college, Calcutta, took his 
doctorate in law at Allahabad university and in 1914-16 was a 
professor at the Calcutta university law college. In 1917 he 
joined Gandhi in the famous Champaran (Bihar) satyagraha 
(“insistence on truth”; i.e.. nonviolent disobedience to unjust 
laws)—an attempt to improve the lot of the peasantry of that 
district. In 1920 he gave up a promising legal career to devote 
himself completely to the Mahatma’s nonco-operation move- 
ment. He became general secretary of the Indian National Con- 
gress in 1922 and was president of the Congress in 1932, 1934, 
1939 and 1947-50. His only cabinet office was that of member 
(later minister) for agriculture and food in the interim and 
fully constituted governments of 1946-48. He was chairman of 
the constituent assembly from Dec. 1946 and two days before 
the proclamation of the Republic of India on Jan. 26, 1950, he 
was named as its first president. On May 6, 1952, Rajendra 


POTATO CROP on a farm near Altus, Okla., being patrolled by armed guard 
to protect the potatoes from pillagers during a nation-wide potato shortage in 
the spring of 1952 
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Prasad was declared re-elected as president of the Indian union. 
He was sworn in on May 13, when he also presided over the 
swearing-in of the new cabinet. 

President Prasad presided over a conference of state gover- 
nors and rajpramukhs in New Delhi on March 14-15. On April 
22 he received the credentials of Ernst Meyer, the first ambas- 
sador to India from the German Federal Republic. On Oct. 2 
he opened the Gandhidam (Kutch)-Deesa (Bombay) railway. 


Precious Stones: see GEM STONES. 


p h t . Ch h The churches of the Reformed 
res y erlan ure * faith, with the Presbyterian form 
of representative government, in the United States include the 
following denominations: Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
(Northern); Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (Southern); 
United Presbyterian Church; Evangelical and Reformed 
Church; Reformed Church in America; Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church; Free Magyar Reformed Church in 
America; Christian Reformed Church; Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church; Cumberland Presbyterian Church (Colored) ; 
Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church; Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, General Synod; Associate Presbyterian Church 
Synod; Orthodox Presbyterian Church; Bible Presbyterian 
Church. 

The first seven of these churches are constituent members of 
the western section of the Alliance of Reformed Churches 
throughout the World Holding the Presbyterian System. The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and the United Church of Can- 
ada are also members of this western section. These nine con- 
stituent members of the alliance in 1952 had approximately 
20,000 churches with a communicant membership of more than 
5,300,000. 

In the interest of united action, the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S., the United Presbyterian Church and the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. united their programs in evangelism, stew- 
ardship, pulpit exchange and providing chaplains for the armed 
forces. Another step in a united program developed in the for- 
mation of a committee, consisting of members from the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S., United Presbyterian Church, Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica and Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, to prepare a 
joint hymnal. The Presbyterian Church in Canada indicated its 
intention to join in this hymnal project. In May 1952 represen- 
tatives of the Congregational Christian Churches and the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church resumed negotiations for merger 
after a court order in 1950 blocked the proposed merger. 

In a wider co-operative program, five Presbyterian and Re- 
formed churches, the Evangelical and Reformed Church, Re- 
formed Church in America, United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, Presbyterian Church in the U.S. and Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., joined with 24 other denomina- 
tions in the National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America “in a common Christian witness and 
a co-ordinated program for a combined impact upon the na- 
tional life.” At the beginning of its second year the combined 
denominations had 144,000 congregations with a communicant 
membership of 33,000,000. 

Special emphasis was placed on evangelism and missionary 
endeavour. The urgency “to restore the Bible to its rightful 
place in the preaching, teaching, and fellowship of the Church, 
and in the life of the family and of the individual believer” key- 
noted these unified endeavours. The formation of new com- 
munities had confronted the various denominations with the 
problem of establishing new churches without overlapping and 
through evangelism of bringing the unchurched to a sense of 
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their responsibility to God. Both the Reformed and Presby- 
terian churches through organized missions took steps to cope 
with this problem. Campaigns for building funds were insti- 
tuted. The rsoth anniversary year of the Board of National 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. provided the 
occasion for a building funds campaign for $12,000,000 to build 
churches in these new communities. More than $6,625,000 had 
been pledged by the end of May. The Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. reported that 57 new churches had been organized 
during the period of 1951-52 and that in five years of the Pro- 
gram of Progress 263 churches had been established. 
Europe.—The eastern section of the alliance, with headquar- 
ters in Geneva, Switz., reported the extension of its work in 
Europe, the British Isles, Australasia and Asia and that the 
young Presbyterian and Reformed churches in Africa and Latin 
America had shown a vital interest in the purpose of the alli- 
ance. (See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) (Gr S.-K) 


President's Materials Policy Commission: see Matz- 
RIALS PoLticy COMMISSION. 


The following 


Presidents, Sovereigns and Rulers. 1; <4 sactuces 


the names of those holding chief positions in their countries as 
of Oct. 1, 1952: 


Country Nome and Office Accession 
Afghanistan. . .« Mohammed Zahir Shah, King . « « «6 6 2 © ee ee oe e «1933 
Shah Mahmud, Prime Minister . St te oy tah eae vara uiire ray anes 
Albania «. . « « Omer Nishani, Chairman of the Presidium of the People's 
Assembly... - OO GEO bet oO oo os s NIA 
Gen. Enver Hoxha, Prime Ministet.. 6 ys fe. “i, 0 fa ia Te) cob oa ye 
Arabia, Saudi. . ‘Abd-al-’Aziz ibn *Abd- al-Rahman ibn Faisal ibn Sa’ud, King. 1927 
Argentina. . . . Gen. Juan Domingo Perén, President... . . Geo oo. Ue. 
Australia . . . « Sir William John McKell, Governor General . . . . « « « « 1947 
Robert Gordon Menzies, Prime Minister. . . . . «+ « « « I949 
Austria «."s «~« « Theodor Koerner, President <6) <0 ssa, 3) cai mys esas 
Leopold! FigiGhancellorss) <tcnmen cusincuice micii cutee rctenrc inte - 1945 
Bahrein. . « . « Sir Sulman ibn Hamad al Khalifah, Sheikh. . . . . . . . . 1942 
Belgium... « . Baudovin, King «2 « ou « eats: Te COURS oPSt Se eee 1951 
Jean Van Houtte, Prime Ptaistere AP One nn niG tito oo) Go » « 952 
Bolivia. . . . . Victor Paz Estenssoro, President... ..... Sueyemere hE 
Brazil . . . . « Getdlio Dornelles Vargas, President . .......-- Bee AU 
Bulgaria . . . « Georgi Damianov, Chairman of the Presidium . ...... 1950 
Vulko: Chervenkoy, Premier ~~. = « © 2 0 = o «ces « - L950 
Burma . . . . « Ba U, President of the Union of Burma . ... . 3: atvicd col mom ooo 
U Nu (formerly Thakin Nu), Prime Minister. . . . = «ull 
Canada .. . . Vincent Massey, Governor General . .. 2... ee ses 1952 
Louis Stephen St. Laurent, Prime Minister . . . . 2... 1948 
Ceylon, Dom. of . Lord Soulbury, Governor General... ... se =) 0) 5) gle 
Dudley Senanayake, Prime Minister . . 1... 6 se ew ee 1952 
Chile. . . . . « Gabriel Gonzélez Videla, President . . . . 2... 1 se « 1946 
Chindcitelos eetee Chiang Kai-shek, President of the National Government . . . 1943 
Gen. Chen Cheng, Premier ...... © sib 6) mente. elle? EEE OU 
China, People’s 
Republic of . . Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of Ching . . . . «4 ee es « I9AD 
Colombu . . . . Roberto Urdaneta Arbeldez, Acting President . ... . « “HOST 
Costa Rica + Otilio Ulate Blanco, President. . . ..... o 5 ow UWOAd 
Cuba .. . . «. Gen. Fulgencio Batista, Provisional President. . .... - 1952 
Czechoslovakia . Klement Gottwald, President... .. . 2... «.s. I948 
Antonin Zapotocky, Prime Minister . Sao oud. deneo clo no SKE 
Denmorki., < rs Frederick MXecKingi) cmcupat ceecttet tun reon noane  e TOA 
Erik Eriksen, Prime Minister ....... 4 ; - « 93g 
Dominican Rep. . Gen. Hector Trujillo y Molina, President . Sa ctestle) ke 1952 
Ecuador . . . . José Maria Velasco Ibarra, President. . . ........ 1952 
Egypt: cuts <1 ie Ahmed) ruad' Il King) semen reuctircmc tcl etme shee 1952 
Mohammed Naguib, Prime Minister . . . ... 2... 1952 
Ethiopia . . . . Haile Selassie |, Emperor. 5 ee « « t93G 
Bitwoded Makonnen Endaltaichoo! Prime Ragnistere C « « OAR 
Finland. . . . « Juho K. Paasikivi, President. Si tedisirie caste, Tovas 5 1946 
Urho K. Kekkonen, Prime Minister . . oo 8 1950 
France. . « « « Vincent Auriol, President of the Fourth Republica - « « Gaz 
Antoine Pinay, President of the Council of Ministers (premiera ~ 1952 
Germany (East) 
German Demo- 
cratic Rep. . . pales Pieck, President. . . . . ah euged oice Sumo ae 
tto Grotewohl, Minister-President Pr 
ayaa ee ( onlin). ren fae + 9A 
Rep. of 
Germany. . . Theodor Heuss, President. . . 2.2... . se of spheres) OAS 
Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor. . ........ 8. « « 1949 
Great Britain . . Elizabeth Il, Queen... . stoeie dae Hal te ayia, 6 AS Seay OS 
Winston Churchill, Prime Ministers anes . c . tye » DOS 
Greece ia) sie chau) by Kingircien io ace a memen SUMstaeomeee tonace Se UG 
Nicholas Plastiras, Prime Minister 6 Soo Oo eS 
Guatemala . . « Lieut. Col. Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, President A 1951 
Haiti. . . . . . Paul & Magloire, President ....... hor 1950 


Honduras. . . 
Hungary... 


Juan Manvel G4lvez, President : : 1949 
Istvan Dobi, Chairman of the Presidium of the National Acoeuty 1952 


Matyas Rakosi, Prime Minister 


o's Reane é eit ceweuicuite 1952 
Iceland. . . . . Asgeir Asgeirsson, Presidents 3) dct cc . A 1952 

Steingrimur Steinthorsson, Prime Minister... . PC eee ICR: 
India, Rep. of . . Rajendra Prasad, President Ot 6 5 «6 ws 1950 


Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister 1947 
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PRICES 


Country Name and Office Accession 
Indochina 
Cambodia . . Norodom Sihanouk, King. . . «ee ee ee eee ban. eZ 
EGGS wepretre va Sisavang wong, Kings ec nese acc Soin wena - 1945 
Vietnam . . . Bao Dai, Chief of State. ...... sone Wiets, Tey O 1949 
Vietnam 
Democratic ‘ 
Rep... . + »« Ho Chi Minh, (Communist) President ........- 1945 
Indonesia . . . Achmed Sukarno, President .... 1949 
Wilopo, Prime Minister . . . 1952 


Rep cy Ome eOMs Mohammed Riza Pahlavi, Shahanshany ; 
Mohammed Mossadegh, Prime Minister. 
Feisal ll, King . . . 


Abdul-llah, Prince Regent . . . 


s Astaro A OAT 
Goro a a {KS 
of Soop se SD 
: ee ben IE 


Brag) s) 6. 6 


Mustafa el-Umari, Prime Minister... . 2... . 1952 
Ireland, Rep. of . Sean T. O'Kelly, President. .......... 1945 
Eamon de Valera, Prime Minister Suet 1951 
Israel . . . . . Chaim Weizmann, President : 1948 
David Ben-Gurion, Prime Minister . é 1948 
Italy. . . . . « Luigi Einaudi, President . ...... 1948 
Alcide de Gasperi, Prime Ministe’ oh. Sk. alos 
BADAN sie (els ls etirohito; Emperonel en 6 sus cs c+ Soles yelp ee 
Shigeru Yoshida, Premier ... . oe + Oss 
Bordania tecnico HusseimIaKingiee ele re. el tst cto Aocets cy REY 
Tewfik Abu-Huda, Prime Minister . Peter ese) 
Korea (South) 
Rep. of Korea . Syngman Rhee, President ....... eer 1948 
(North) Demo- 
cratic 
People's Rep. 
ofiKoreare <) KimlliSung;\Premiers. =< © s. es. « <s . 1948 
Kuwait . . . . . Abdullah bin Salim al-Subah, Sheikh 0 1950 
Lebanon . . . . Camille Shamun, President . aa ye 6 1952 
Gen. Fuad Shenab, Prime Minister. . 1952 
Liberia. . . . . William V. S. Tubman, President 1944 
PRS VAN st Vaile cia ust LOMES LIKING Pens tel eeiceunevas as: © 1951 
Mahmud Muntasser, Prime Minister. 1951 
Liechtenstein. . . Franz Josef Il, Sovereign Prince . 1938 
Alexander Frick, Prime Minister. . . ...... 1945 
Euxembourgis « « Charlotte, Grand Duchess « . 6. . 2 ss 3 + 1919 
Pierre Dupong, Premier . . : 1937 
Mexico. . . . « Miguel AlemGn, President 1946 
Monaco... .« Rainier Ill, Prince . S.C Gy, ORT ok OO TO 1949 
Morocco . . . ~ Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef Ill, Sultan. . 2. 1s 1927 
Gen. Augustin Guillaume, French Resident General . Sa. BUSS 
Nepal . . . . . Tribhubana Bir Bikram Shah Deva, King . .. «1... ee 1911 
Netherlands. . . Juliana, Queen. . . 2... 3 6 6 © «6 « 1948 
Willem Drees, Prime Minister . . 1948 
New Zealand, 
Dom.of . . Lieut. Gen. Sir Willoughby Norrie, Governor General . 1952 
Sidney George Holland, Prime Minister . Meet ke 1949 
Nicaragua . . . Gen. Anastasio Somoza, President . 1950 
Norway . . « ~ Haakon VIl, King. eat: 1905 
Oscar Torp, Prime Minister . 1951 
Oman (Muscat) . Said bin Taimur, Sultan . . 2. . 2s 1932 
Pakistan . . . . Ghulam Mohammed, Governor General 1951 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, Prime Minister oF Gitaeo p 1951 
Panama .. . « Col. José Antonio Remén, President ......4.-. 1952 
Paraguay . . . Federico Chaves, President Sieh aa SERS 1949 
Peru. . . . « « Gen. Manuel A. Odria, President. ...... 1950 
Philippines, Rep. 
ofthe . . « » Elpidio Quirino, President .% « sas «6 0 3 A 1948 
Poland. . . . « Boleslaw Bierut, Chairman of the Council of State . 1947 
Josef Cyrankiewicz, Chairman of the Council of Ministers 1947 
Portugal . . . « Gen. Francisco Higino Craveiro Lopes, President . . . . +. 1951 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, President, Council of Ministers 
(Prime Minister) Leet ugg tec aie <seukic hep Bane) emcee Oe 
Rumania . . . . Petru Groza, Chairman of the Presidium of the Grand National 
ASsOMDLY owetcdken Woe) as od eS Oe eee os 1952 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, Prime Minister . 1952 
Salvador, El . . Lieut. Col. Oscar Osorio, President 1950 
South Africa. . Ernest George Jansen, Governor General 1951 
Daniel F. Malan, Prime Minister. . . . 2 2 1 e+ se © + 1948 
Spain . . . ~. - Gen, Francisco Franco, Chief of State (President of the Council 
of Ministers). . Mie abe ero Ge awe le SoS 
Sudan. . . « Sir Robert George Howe, Governor General . plloete On Se Ze 
Sweden .. 6 KER RUA inte, co edic fed Go oO petoo Sa @ 6 ICE 
Tage Erlander, Prime Minister. . . . 2 1 es ee eee ss 946 
Switzerland. . . Karl Kobelt, President, Swiss Confederation. . ..... + 1952 
Syria . . . » « Col. Fawzi Silo, Chief of State and Prime Minister A0F 1951 
Col. Adib el Shishakly, Vice-Chief of State . ..... 1951 
Thailand . . . ~ Phumiphon Adundet, King . . . . + + + e+ + + © © © © 1946 
Field Marshal Luang Pibul Songgram, Prime Minister . . . . 1948 
Tunisia . » » « + Sidi Mohammed el-Amin, Bey ... +--+ + sees 1943 
Jean de Hautecloque, French Resident General . . . .«- 1951 
Turkey . . » « ~ Celal Bayar, President... . - 2 2 2 eee eee 1950 
Adnan Menderes, Prime Minister . . . . «s+ + + © + « 1950 
Union of Soviet 
Socialist ; or 
Republics . . . Nikolai Mikhailovich Shvernik, Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviets .0m--enle lo mee ml ees 946 
Joseph V. Stalin, Chairman of the Council of Ministers . . . . 1946 
United States . . Harry S. Truman, President . ledge, Cate Bere tie 1945 
Uruguay . . « » Andrés Martinez Trueba, Chairman of the Governing Council. 1952 
Vatican City. . ~ Pius XIl, Pope . - 6 + 2 2 2 ee ee ee ee ws 1939 
Venezuela . . - German SuGrez Flamerich, President . Bae es 1950 
Yemen... . «+ Sayf al-Islam Ahmad ibn Yahya, King Senor ee 1948 
Yugoslavia . . . Ivan Ribar, President of the Presidium of the People’s 
IAssembly.te en teins) foctee co) Tole ene «« 1945 
Josip Brozovich or Broz (Tito), Premier . .« or 
i » « « « Khalifa bin Harub, Sultan . . 2 2 7 2 2 ee ew : 
Boe John Dalzell Rankine, British Resident... - + + + + + + + 1952 


. In the United States, both wholesale and retail prices 
Prices. remained relatively stable throughout the year 1952. 
This general stability of prices reflected both the effectiveness 
of the anti-inflationary program and, more particularly, the 
high level of productivity of the economy. Despite continued 
inflationary potentials, the wholesale and consumers’ price in- 
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dexes fluctuated narrowly, the maximum change from low to 
high points being less than 2% in each case. Nevertheless, the 
consumers’ price index reached a new all-time high in Aug. 
1952, about 1% above the level of the preceding December. 

A substantial revision in the method of measuring wholesale 
price changes was introduced by the bureau of labour statistics 
in January. Prior to this time wholesale price movements were 
measured by comparing monthly the prices of about goo items 
(classified into 10 groups and 50 subgroups) with their respec- 
tive prices in the base year 1926. The new index compared 
monthly the prices of nearly 2,000 commodities (classified into 
I5 groups and 88 subgroups) with their respective average 
prices during the three-year period 1947 through 1949. Average 
sales in 1947 were used to determine the relative importance of 
each commodity in the new index. 


Table |.—Per Cent Increase in Wholesale Prices, by Major Commodity 
Groups, United States, Prewar Prices to Postwar High Points* 


High post-World War Il High post-World War | 


Commodity group increase from increase from 


Aug. 1939 July 1914 
All commodities . (March 1951) 145 148 
Farm products (March 1951) 234 138 
Foods ers oa (Aug. 1948) 182 137 
Textile products ..... (March 1951) 170 252 
Fuel and lighting materials (Dec. 1951) 92 PMhif 
Metals and metal products (Dec. 1951) 106 99 
Building materials. . . . (March 1951) 155 218 
Hides and leather product (Feb. 1951) 157 192 
Chemicals and allied products . (April 1951) 99 123 
Housefurnishings ies (April 1951) 110 164 


Miscellaneous. 


Mt, ihas (Feb. 1951) 95 102 

*The high points following World War Il are computed through Dec., 1951 from the 
official wholesale price index (1926 = 100) applicable during that period. The official 
wholesale price index beginning in Jan. 1952 (1947-49 = 100) is not directly comparable 
with the old index. However, through Sept. 1952, only metal and metal products appear 
to have reached a new high, and that in the month of September. 

Source: Computed from data published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Except as otherwise indicated, all computations presented in this 
article are based on such data. 


Wholesale prices for each major group of commodities in the 
old index shown in Table I, except for foods, had attained their 
post-World War II highs in various months during 1951, and 
foods virtually reached the Aug. 1948 level in Oct. 1951. In gen- 
eral, the indexes for the major groups of wholesale commodities 
were slightly below their peaks during 1952 with the exception 
of metals and metal products which reached a new high in 
September. 

However, prices of machinery and motive products reached 
a new high in February as did prices of tobacco and bev- 
erages, while those of nonmetallic minerals reached a maximum 
in June; none of these major groups was included as such in 
the old index. 

Retail prices, as reflected by the cost-of-living index of the 
bureau of labour statistics, attained a postwar peak in August. 


R. Al 
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WHOLESALE AND CONSUMERS’ PRICES in the United States, Oct. 1951- 
Oct. 1952 (Jan. 1952=100) (Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 


Labor Statistics) 
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The only components of the index which did not reach new 
highs during the year were apparel and housefurnishings. 

As shown in Table II, retail prices increased 94% from Aug. 
1939 to Aug. 1952. This inflation in consumers’ prices reduced 
the purchasing power of the dollar by nearly one-half from the 
beginning of World War II. The increases in prices were par- 
ticularly notable in foods (152%), housefurnishings (111%) 
and apparel (108%), all of which led the index upward. Al- 
though consumers’ prices remained relatively stable in 1952, the 
immediate increases in these prices following the outbreak of 
war in Korea in 1950 were not offset by any subsequent price 
deflation, and consumers’ prices were 12% higher than they had 
been at the outbreak of the Korean conflict. The greatest in- 
creases were in food (a sizable item in the budget of the mod- 
erate-income family for which the cost-of-living index is com- 
puted), housefurnishings and apparel. 


Table Il._—Per Cent Increase in Cost of Living (Consumers’ Retail Prices), 
by Major Items, United States, Prewar Prices to High Points 
High post-World War Il Highest 
Item increase from increase from 

Aug. 1939 June 1950 
Allzitems:.s co «ce 6 6 (0) 6) © (= foc (Aug. 1952) 93.8 1e2es 
erech (6 8b Gm Bet Dec Of Ce Get Geo 5 (Aug. 1952) 151.9 16.0 
Apporele micas ese. s@ cael sirens ss . (Sept. 1951) 108.4 ez 
Retitjees-cmrew etkcl bore c ireracoy eomiet Coaynto meters (Oct. 1952) 37.1 9.2 
Fuelfrelectricityetcesimay =) isin temiel “oumsiice (Octal 952)" 5222 6.7 
Housefurnishtigsiies sr s) sia) seinen site (May 1951) 111.3 15.0 
Miscellaneous sis ic «sl ertenien te aa (Sept. 1952) 73.7 12.8 


Wholesale prices declined slightly each month from January 
through June, rose slightly in the early summer and then fell 
once again in September. As shown in Table III, prices of all 
but two major groups of commodities showed only minor vari- 
ations. The exceptions were the prices of hides and leather prod- 
ucts, which fell abruptly in the spring before stabilizing, and 
those of rubber and rubber products, which fell rapidly each 
month through September. The relatively small decrease in the 
index of all commodity prices was insignificant when compared 
with the inflation in such prices which had occurred following 
the outbreak of World War II in Sept. 1939. In January, at 
their highest level of the year, wholesale prices were 132% 
above the level of Aug. 1939, 86% above the level prevailing at 
the time of Pearl Harbor, 54% greater than at the termination 
of price controls in June 1946, 13% above those prices prevail- 
ing at the outbreak of the Korean conflict and 1.7% below 
the level of prices in Jan. 1951 when price controls were 
imposed. 

Comparisons of consumers’ prices toward the end of the year 
with prices prevailing at significant earlier dates are indicated 
in Table IV. Prices in September were 94% above the prices 
prevailing in Aug. 1939, 73% greater than in Dec. 1941, 43% 
above those prevailing at the time of price decontrol in June 
1946, 12% above the level at the outbreak of war in Korea and 
5% above those prevailing at the time ‘price controls were intro- 
duced in Jan. 1951. . 

Monthly changes in the various components of the cost-of-liv- 
ing index are shown in Table V. Rents and miscellaneous prices 
moved steadily upward; clothing and housefurnishings prices 
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Table IV.—Per Cent Change in Consumers’ Prices (Cost of Living) by Major 
Commodity Groups, United States, Selected Periods, 1939-52 
Per cent change Sept. 1952 from 


Post a 195] 
Commodit war Jon. June June Dec. Aug. rom 

A m high 1951 1950 1946 1941 1939 Dec: 1950 
Food ve are —1,0 35.1 14.8 60.2 106.2 149.4 7.4 
Apparell s 5 sf = « 0 ee —3.2 19 9:6 28:7: 76.2 101.7 5.8 
Rent) “an (at ot fore: ot oh volt x 0.0 69 Bisa e2 31.6 36.5 4.7 
Fuel, electricity and ice . . 0.0 3.0 6.) 33.6 41.8 51.4 15 
Housefurnishings . . . . « —3.6 —1.2 10.9 Sirs sys) 103.8 3.4 
Miscellaneous . ORO 752 2:45 35-9) 61.4 734 53) 
All’items: @) os) sy of) eft ot 012) ral 1234 43.1 F2sT 93.5 5.8 


moved steadily downward; and food price movements paralleled 
those of the index of all commodities. The fluctuations from 
month to month in each component group were noticeably 
small. 


Table V.—Consumers’ Price Index (Cost of Living), by Major Commodity 
Groups, United States 


Van. 1952=100) 
Fuel, 

Year and month Allitems Food Apparel Rent electricity House- Miscel- 
and ice furnishings laneous 

1951 
September. . . + 98.7 97.8 102.2 98.4 99.6 101.0 97.9 
October. ces es 99.1 98.6 102.1 98.9 99.7 100.6 98.2 
November...» 99.7 99.6 101.5 99.4 99.9 100.8 99.3 
December... - 100.0 AD AOI 99.6 99 Se mOOrs 99.7 

1952 
January. . + « « 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Februory .. + + 99.4 97 9 99.9 100.4 100.2 99.8 100.4 
March: = % % 6) 99.4 97.9 99.5 100.6 100.2 99.3 100.6 
PA pilin), yetlo tas ratte 99.8 99.0 99.1 100.8 100.2 98.6 100.9 
DAG: ie aa! (0) fata! ve hee) 99.3 98.9 101.1 99.7 98.2 101.1 
JUNE) i «6 6) 0 100.3 99.6 98.7 101.4 99.9 97.8 101.7 
SUL. sellel tel caWeoria 100.9 101.1 98.4 101.6 101.0 97.7 102.0 
August 0 a0 101.1 101.3 98.3 101.9 101.6 97.7 102.1 
September. ... 100.9 100.3 98.9 101.9 101.8 98.0 102.45 
October. . . « « 101.0 100.0 98.8 102.4 102.3 97.8 102.8 


In the chart on page 579 monthly changes in the wholesale 
and retail price indexes are indicated. 

The tendency toward balance between supply and demand 
which had been evidenced late in 1951 by the stability of whole- 
sale prices continued throughout 1952. The continued rise in 
consumers’ prices in 1951 also came to a halt at the beginning 
of the year. The comprehensive system of anti-inflationary con- 
trols inaugurated during 1951 were partially responsible for sta- 
bilization. Prices continued to be controlled by the Office of 
Price Stabilization which imposed ceilings on most products. 
Some upward revisions in price ceilings were made during the 
year to eliminate inequities in the price structure and to com- 
pensate businesses for increased wage costs when upward adjust- 
ments of wage rates were granted by the Wage Stabilization 
board. The latter attempted to eliminate wage inequities by 
permitting wage increases to compensate for increases in the 
cost of living and for improvements in productivity. 

However, many commodities sold at prices below price ceil- 
ings, and ceilings were removed from some commodities, nota- 
bly men’s apparel, at the end of the summer. Credit restrictions 
on the purchase of consumers’ durable goods were removed and 
those on housing were modified during the year, although banks 
and other lending institutions continued voluntarily to restrain 
the extension of credit. These tendencies toward modification 
and elimination of controls largely reflected the very high level 


Table IIl_— Wholescle Price Index, by Major Commodity Groups, United States 
(Jan. 1952= 100) 
Hides, skins Furnit 
Yeor Textile ond Fuel, Rubber and lumber and Pulp Metals | Machinery ioe Tobacco 
ond All com- Farm Processed products and leather power rubber wood paper and and metal and motive household Nonmetallic and Miscella- 
month modities products foods apparel products ond light Chemicals products products products products products durables minerals beverages neous 
1952 
Jan. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Feb 99.6 98.0 99.5 98.8 97.4 99.8 99.2 99.3. 100.2 100.1 100.2 101.0 100.1 100.0 102.5 1003 
pee: oe ae ae roe Ane yas pee 98.5 100.3 99.6 100.2 100.8 99.6 100.0 102.5 98.3 
pri i : A 97 100.7 99.3. 100.1 1007 99.8 t : ; 
ipl Ae von See He et as a7 6 97.4 100.5 98.9 99.5 100.7 99.5 1 a i De ore 
: : : i : ' ; 92.6 99.8 98.7 98.9 100.4 99.4 : ; i 
duly 989 100.2 1339-957 94.1 98.7 97.7 90.2 100.1 97.5 99.6 100.5 394 100.8 103'3 350 
: E i : : : : : 89.0 100.2 97.8 101.1 100.5 99.4 100.8 i i 
Sept. 98.9 96.7 100.4 96.3 94.4 98.8 97.5 87.6 100.2 979 1017 : ; : oe ea 
d 2 5 a : 5 A 100.5 : 
Oct. 98.4 95.4 98.5 96.0 94.5 99.8 97.4 87.4 100.2 97.7 101.6 100.6 99.8 1013 108 oe 
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of production in the economy. Despite the continued high 
rates of spending by individuals, businesses and government, 
inflationary competition for commodities was either controlled 
or absent. 

During the year the national output, national income, per- 
sonal savings and personal expenditures all appeared likely to 
attain new record levels. Increased governmental expenditures 
for the prosecution of the war in Korea, for the defense mobili- 
zation program and for the Mutual Aid program while the na- 
tion maintained at least the same level of civilian consumption 
at home provided ample testimony of the efficiency of produc- 
tion and the effectiveness of the direct and indirect anti-infla- 
tionary measures which had permitted these accomplishments 
with but moderate changes in prices. (W. V. W1.) 

Great Britain.—Commodity Prices—Textile materials were 
firm in price at the end of 1951 after the collapse from the 
inflated figures recorded early in that year. There were price 
falls combined with considerable fluctuation in the early part of 
1952, followed by more variable movements. Wool prices im- 
proved around midyear; since there was no accumulation of 
stocks in the hands of producers and manufacturers, and since 
there was a substantial balance between world consumption and 
production, any recovery in consumption had a direct effect on 
prices. Cotton prices were high in the winter of 1951-52, partly 
because of low estimates of the U.S. crop, and the reduced de- 
mand for cotton goods led to a fall which was not halted until 
after mid-1952. There were particularly large reductions in 
prices of sisal and jute in the middle months of 1952, though 
the prospects then improved. Late in the year, prices of textile 
materials were still generally at or below the levels ruling before 
the Korean war. 

The long and almost continuous rise in prices of nonferrous 
metals (except tin) was halted early in 1952. Rearmament de- 
mands were largely concentrated on copper which remained 
scarce and firm in price. Supplies of lead and zinc were more 
than adequate and both prices were reduced rapidly. Controls 
over the uses of zinc, in force since Dec. 1950, were ended in 
Aug. 1952 and private trading in lead was resumed in October. 

After a low point late in 1951, the price of tin recovered 
early in 1952 on the conclusion of a materials agreement be- 
tween the U.K. and U.S. governments. Subsequent fluctuations 
were around a steady level of about £970 per ton, compared 
with £600 per ton before the start of the war in Korea. Rubber 
prices, which reached highly inflated figures early in 1951, de- 
clined with only minor oscillations until in Sept. 1952 they fell 
tothe level, around 2s. per pound, ruling before the Korean 
war. The main influences were U.S. policy on stock-piling and 
on synthetic production, expansion of output in Indonesia and 
a potential excess of world supply over demand. 

Prices of commodities produced within the sterling area, par- 
ticularly rubber, cocoa and jute, were both declining and fluctu- 
ating in 1952 to a greater extent than other commodities pur- 
chased by the sterling area from the rest of the world. This 
was a contributing factor in the 1952 crisis in the balance of 
payments of the area. 

Import and Export Prices—The prices paid by the U.K. for 
deliveries of imported produce were still high early in 1952 but 
then declined during the year. Imported raw materials fell in 
price first, followed later in the year by prices of imported 
foodstuffs and manufactures. The level of prices of U.K. ex- 
ports, though well above that of 1951, remained generally stable 
during 1952. The weakness of textile prices was almost offset 
by firm prices of exports of the metal-using and engineering 
industries. The improvement in the terms of trade during 1952 
was, therefore, the result of lower import prices rather than 
higher prices of exports. 
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Table VI.—Import, Export, Wholesale and Retail Prices, 
United Kingdom 


1951 1952 


June Feb, May Aug 
Average 1950=100 
Imports and exports* 
Imports 
Food, drink and tobacco. . ..... 117 120 23 121 
Rawimaterialss oo, weg skates ches 158 147 137 127 
Manufaetures: -ausiie) i es cen oe 130 135 134 129 
Total tee es. oe eters ee 136 134 131 124% 
Exporitssclentetec; 15, Petra am niBenntarameen str 115 122) 122 121 
Mermsiofitradet < ras 0 © 2 4 6 «6 118 110 10742 103 
Wholesale pricest June 1950= 100 
Food anditobacce: Shas. aca le nw 6 111 121" 125 129 
Materials, nonfood manufacturing . . . . 152 140 128 124 
Output of industry 
General chemicals 59. . «3 0 3 6 114 124 125 125 
Domestic hollowware ... 2... ee 111 127 131 132 
Rhosieryvep (eos ne Wrest 139 114Y% 106 101"%z 
Ready-to-wear clothing ....... 118 117 110 107 
Retail prices§ June 1947=100 
FOOG) 02 ilar ge, voi Ss ale we cs: fa ven eh sa 133 146 152 156 
Household durable goods ....... NeZ, 140 139 137 
Clothing eke. 6 4: anima! one AS < 142 150 149 145 
Alliitems-atcmts: veltcr a bia sue a tire ci ot ke 125 T33 137 
Wage rates:;Men||) 6 << 3% set o.0. 2 40 118 127 128 129 


*Average values computed from annual data, extrapolated into 1952 by use of index 
numbers of import and export prices (board of trade). }Ratio of average values of im- 
ports to average values of exports; a rise indicates an adverse movement, a fall a favour- 
able movement. {Board of trade: food and tobacco old series (base 1930); others new 
series (base June 1949). SMinistry of labour interim index. Groups, level for Jan. 1952 as 
calculated by R. G. D. Allen, Index Numbers of Retail Prices 1938-51," Applied Statistics, 
vol. i, no. 2 (London, 1952), carried back to June 1951 by interim index (June 1947= 
100) and carried forward by interim index (Jan. 1952=100). ||Ministry of labour index 
of weekly wage rates. 


Wholesale and Retail Prices ——Materials used by the manu- 
facturing industry in general fell by nearly 20% from the peak 
of March 1951 to the beginning of 1952 and then by a further - 
10% in the first half of 1952. There was greater stability in the 
middle of the year, but the decline in commodity prices had not 
then worked itself out and there were further falls in whole- 
sale prices of materials later in the year. Cuts in food sub- 
sidies, and consequent increases in food prices, were announced 
in the budget of March 1952, but they were spread over a 
period of several months. The rise in food prices, both at whole- 
sale and at retail levels, was more than 10% during 1952. On 
the other hand, prices of clothing and household furnishings 
were marked down, particularly around midyear, in response to 
slack demand and accumulated stocks. Other wholesale and 
retail prices, particularly of goods produced by the metal-using 
industries, were generally somewhat higher in 1952. 

The increase in the all-items index of retail prices during 
1952 was mainly the result of higher food prices; it was at a 
slower pace, compared with the rapid rise in 1951. There was 
some seasonal decline in the late summer before the upward 
movement was resumed. The increase in wage rates, though not 
in earnings, continued to be rather less than that in retail 
prices. 

European and Commonwealth Countries.—In most Euro- 
pean countries dependent on imports the domestic price level 
was influenced directly and indirectly by the decline in world 
commodity prices in 1952. In addition there were several coun- 
tries which adopted vigorous deflationary policies with some 
success. In the Netherlands, for example, wholesale prices rose 
rapidly until the second quarter of 1951 but a year later they 
were 5% lower and falling. In Norway and Sweden, however, 
the rise in wholesale prices continued into 1952. By the middle 
of 1952 wholesale prices in countries little affected by devalua- 
tion (Switzerland and Italy in particular) were at much the 
same levels as in 1948 and somewhat above the mid-1950 fig- 
ures. In most other countries, under the influence of devaluation 
and rearmament, wholesale prices had settled at 40% to 50% 
higher than in 1948. 

In Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South Africa, the 
course of domestic prices was dominated by prices of imported 
manufactures rather than those of basic commodities. Inflation- 
ary pressures were particularly strong in Australia. In con- 
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Table Vil.—Cost-of-living Index Numbers, U.K., U.S. and 
Certain European and Commonwealth Countries 


(Average 1948= 100) 


Mid 195] 1952 
1950* June Dec. March June 

United Kingdom .....-. 106 116 120 123 128 
Unitediotctesi tems tet lel aire 100 108 110 109 110 
Europe 

Balaton jee scet 3) se) os 94 106 107 107 105 

loath G Gorm oOo Orion o 106 120 122 122 

Erances(Ratis) igen tourer ane 111 129 143 148 143 

Germany Santee) te ceil) ol te 92 103 105 106 105 

ateieliie Gam 6 oul 101 110 114 115 116 

HCY Ae te oe oman 100 TT 112 113 

Netherlandst . . ..... 108 121 119 120 

INoKMCyarNvaree inet csamer (nits 105 124 127 130 

SWedenics v) laters) alerts 103 120 125 127 131 

Gyre! 5 oo a 6 ao 97 102 105 105 105 
Commonwealth 

Aestralia |) 4) cr < + tee) »,0 120 142 158 162 171 

CGPI care. ca, #15) oy Sh co's 108 119 123 122 121 

Ceylon (Colombo)... . - 105 109 V1 108 107 

India (Bombay). ..... 105 111 109 103 

New Zealandf ...... 107 118 125 126 

Pakistan (Karachi). . .. . 93 99 101 98 

Southern Rhodesia ... . 114 121 25) 131 Tas 

SOUINVAhicais este en e)te! 6 108 116 121 123 


*Generally July. tJuly, Jan. and April instead of June, Dec. and March. £1949=100. 
§Bizone, July-December 1948=100. ||May, November and February instead of June, 
December and March. {[Quarters ending in month shown. 

Source: United Nations, ‘Monthly Bulletin of Statistics."’ 


trast, the measures of deflation introduced by India were very 
successful; wholesale prices fell by 20% in the year after May 
1951 to a level about the same as in 1948. (See also AGRICUL- 
TURE; BANKING; BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY; 
BusINEss REVIEW; CONSUMER CREDIT; INCOME AND PRODUCT, 
U.S.; Law; Stocks AND Bonps; WAGES AND Hours; and arti- 
cles on individual commodities.) (REG2D SAS) 


p . St bili ti Offi f The economic situa- 
rice a | IZa lon, ICé 0 * tion of the United 
States during 1952 was characterized by continued inflationary 
pressures in many industrial areas connected with the defense 
program (e.g., metals, machinery and certain chemicals) as well 
as in many segments of the food industry. During the summer, 
the cost of living reached new all-time peaks when increases in 
food, transportation, medical care and rent offset some de- 
creases in apparel and house furnishings. 

These developments together with (1) the increasing share of 
industrial capacity and man power devoted to defense, (2) the 
deficit position of the national budget, and (3) the uncertain 
international economy were cited frequently as illustrating the 
need for continued price controls. On the other hand, price 
relationships in the economy late in 1952 were again at approxi- 
mately their pre-Korean war balance although at a 12% higher 
level. Prices of many nondefense items were softer than they 
had been for several months. Therefore, the activities of the 
Office of Price Stabilization centred mainly around development 
and refinement of standards and techniques to afford price re- 
lief where desirable and to remove price controls where absence 
of price pressures rendered such action appropriate. 

In June 1952 congress, assuming a decreasing need for direct 
controls, extended the Defense Production act, Titles IV and 
VII of which constitute the statutory authority for price con- 
trol, only until April 30, 1953. At the same time congress fur- 
ther curtailed the powers, scope and budget of the agency. 

Meanwhile, OPS had developed and refined four standards for 
price relief based, respectively, on industry earnings, defense 
essentiality, product or product line and individual seller. Ap- 
plicants had the greatest recourse to the industry earnings 
standard. This standard permitted increases in ceiling prices to 
enable each industry to earn at least 85% of its average earn- 
ings in the best three of the four years 1946-49, adjusted for 
net worth increase since then. 

These standards, formulated to meet the legal requirement 
that price ceilings be “generally fair and equitable,” were 
breached in mid-1952 as a result of a decision by the Office of 
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Defense Mobilization that defense production required steel 
price increases in excess of the standards regardless of their 
effect on price stabilization. Price increases thus granted on steel 
and on imported copper (necessary to maintain the Chilean 
supply) and aluminum (the last under the OPS essentiality | 
standard) were allowed to be passed through by subsequent 
fabricators of these metals. 

Despite the fact that food, for which average U.S. families 
spend more than one-third of their budgets, continued to rise 
during the year, legal authority for food price control was 
further reduced in June 1952. This was accomplished by con- 
gressional exemption of fresh and processed fruits and vege- 
tables and further limitations on meat slaughter control, in 
addition to continuation of parity and other legal minimum 
price requirements. However, in October, OPS began large- 
scale coinmunity pricing of dry grocery products and required 
posting of dollar-and-cent ceiling prices in all retail food outlets 
in many marketing areas. 

In April 1952 OPS began to suspend price controls on com- 
modities selling substantially below ceilings. By October the 
suspended list included raw cotton, wool and synthetic fibres, 
their yarns, fabrics and staple household products; hides, 
leather and shoes; burlap; certain fats and vegetable oils; bulk 
and bottled whiskys, wines and spirits; sofa beds and bedding, 
and cotton linter upholstery material; radio, phonograph and 
television sets; and soft surface floor coverings. Provision 
was made for reinstituting controls if inflationary pressure 
developed. 

In Feb. 1952 Ellis G. Arnall succeeded Michael V. DiSalle 
as director of price stabilization, and, in September, Arnall was 
succeeded by Tighe E. Woods. (TSE Wise) 


. (1905- ), United States 
Priest, Ivy Maude Baker anaes official, was born 
on Sept. 7 in Kimberley, Utah. After her graduation from 
high school in Bingham Canyon, Utah, she took courses at the 
University of Utah, and later was employed as a telephone 
operator and in various department stores. She also taught 
evening classes in American history and citizenship. She and 
her husband, Roy F. Priest, whom she married in 1935, have 
three children. 

Her work in party politics began with the Young Republican 
organization in 1932. She was president of the Utah State Young 
Republican organization (1934-36), director of the Young Re- 
publican Western States organization (1936-40), president of 
the Utah State Women’s Legislative council (1937-39), and be- 
came a member of the Republican national committee for Utah 
in 1944. In Sept. 1950 she became the national committee- 
woman of the Republican party. She succeeded Mrs. Gilford 
Mayes as assistant in charge of the women’s division of the Re- 
publican national committee on Aug. 15, 1952. 

On Nov. 25 she was selected by President-elect Dwight D. 
Eisenhower to serve as treasurer of the U.S. 


Primary Education: see Epucation. 


" Smallest province of Canada, 
Prince Edward Island. 2,184 sq.mi., Prince Edward Is- 
land lies in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Pop.: (1951) 98,429. 
Capital: Charlottetown, pop. (1951) 15,689. 

History.—No major new legislation was considered by the 
legislature which met on March 11, 1952. A committee of the 
legislature was set up to consider electoral reform (i.e., whether 
representation by both councillors and assemblymen should be 
continued) but by Oct. 31 the committee had not made public 
its report. Total provincial production from all sources for the 
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fiscal year ending March 31, 1952, totalled $65,000,000. 


Finance.—There was a provincial surplus of $219,724 on ordinary ac- 
count at the year ending March 31, 1951, on current revenue amounting 
to $7,000,000. Capital expenditures were $2,400,000 for the year, with 
an increase in over-all liabilities of $1,300,000. 


Agriculture—Total agricultural production for 1951 was worth $26,- 
800,000, or $5,000,000 greater than in 1950. There were record returns 
of potatoes, which rose in price to as much as $5 per bushel. The 6,000,- 
000 bu. harvested from 31,000 ac. resulted in an export of 6,000 carloads 
which returned $15,000,000. The government-approved hatcheries hatched 
and sold a record high of 873,517 chicks in 1951, which was 52% more 
than in 1950. Butter production in 1951 was 5,000,000 Ilb., cheese pro- 
duction 877,000 lb. 


Fisheries.—The total value of the catch in 1951 was $3,212,629, of 
which lobsters accounted for $2,227,234. The total weight of the 1951 
harvest Was 33,000,000 lb. The lobster catch weighed 8,342,000 lb., herr- 
ing 6,250,000 Ib., cod 4,400,000 lb., hake 2,500,000 Ib., mackerel 1,500,- 


ooo lb. The 1951 oyster crop fell off by 50% compared with the 1950 
crop. 


Forestry.—The output of sawn lumber was 25% higher in rosr than in 
1950. There were 83 mills in operation producing 11,000,000 bd.ft. worth 
$632,000, compared with 85 mills producing 9,800,000 bd.ft, valued at 
$506,000 in 1950. Returns from island-grown pulpwood amounted to 
$2,000,000 in 1951. 2 

Industry.—The 1951 index of employment stood at 176.8, and in July 
1952 it reached 196.5 (1939=100). Average weekly earnings in 1939 
were $19.79, compared with $37.52 for 1951 and $40.32 for July 1952. 

(CSC) 
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Printing The most important developments in the graphic 
* arts in the United States during 1952 were directed 
at making it possible to achieve faster production in greater 
volume to reduce manufacturing costs. High-quality colour 
printing at a fraction of the usual cost was claimed to be pos- 
sible with a new system of offset lithography developed at the 
research laboratories of the Eastman Kodak company, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. It was believed that the colour printing system, de- 
signed especially for short press runs of from 1,000 to 5,000 
copies, might bring full-colour illustrations into many publica- 
tions in scientific, medical and similar fields where colour had 
formerly been ruled out by high costs. The process departs from 
conventional offset colour printing methods in a number of 
ways: (1) printing is done in three colours with special inks; 
(2) the process is based upon the use of 35-mm. Kodachrome 
slides; (3) colour correction is achieved photographically with- 
out handwork; (4) printing is done with 266-line halftones, 
while commercial printing is done largely with 120- or 133-line 
halftones; (5) most of the colour illustrations are printed on a 
simplified small offset press but the techniques may be applied 
to larger press operation; (6) printing is done with an aluminum 
support grainless cellulose acetate plate; (7) all registration 
with exception of a final small adjustment on the press is 
achieved automatically by purely mechanical means. 

During the year, the minor revolution in what is called “auto- 
matic typesetting” in graphic arts publication work continued 
by installation of Teletypesetter equipment (Teletypesetter cor- 
poration, Chicago, Ill.) in daily newspapers and a number of 
weekly news magazines. Coincidental with this movement, the 
remote transmission of press association news matter (the Asso- 
ciated Press, New York, N.Y.) from a central sending point to 
publishing plants was greatly accelerated. This development oc- 
curred mostly among medium-size daily newspapers. The serv- 
ice is virtually automatic with respect to Teletypesetter tape 
punching at the receiving point. National news is transmitted 
from a single sending source via wire to receiving evening and 
morning newspapers. For evening papers, transmission is be- 
tween 1 A.M. and 8 A.M. Sending hours for morning newspapers 
are adjusted accordingly. All newspapers receiving the service 
have standardized column width of 12 picas with line-casting 
machine matrices punched on the unit system for universal justi- 
fication. A printed monitor copy is transmitted to each paper 
simultaneously for editing purposes. After the edited tape has 
been spliced, it is placed in the line-casting machine keyboard 
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operating unit for automatic operation of the machine to produce 
the slugs. With automatic operation of the high-speed machines 
(from 9 to 12 lines per minute), it is possible to cast an aver- 
age of 375 slug lines per hour throughout the working day. 

Development of a lightweight laminated curved plate for let- 
terpress magazine printing was announced by Time, Inc.’s re- 
search laboratories at Springdale, Conn. The laminated plate 
consists of an aluminum backup, or saddle, to which the electro- 
type is bonded with a thermosetting adhesive. The plate is ap- 
proximately two and one-half times lighter than the conven- 
tional lead-backed electrotype. Breakage of plates on the press is 
eliminated as a result of the reduction of the effect of centrif- 
ugal force in the high-speed rotary printing operation plus the 
new manner of holding the plates on the press cylinder under 
tension by means of movable clips which engage slots milled 
into the underside of the plate. Also demonstrated was the new 
Lithure bimetal offset printing plate which consists of a sheet 
of chrome-plated copper. In processing, the platemaker etches 
through the chrome to bare the copper printing surface. It is the 
copper that prints the image. In principle, this is an intaglio 
printing plate, the copper being grease (ink) receptive but 
moisture repellent while the chrome nonprinting areas are water 
receptive but grease repellent. 

A bimetal photoengraving plate was developed and put into 
daily use. The plate itself consists of magnesium with an elec- 
trolytically deposited zinc coating 0.0005 in. thick, the total 
thickness of the plate being the same as standard 16-gauge 
stock (0.065 in.). The purpose in developing the plate is to 
permit handling of the magnesium plate during the etching op- 
eration in a manner similar to zinc. Savings in plate production 
time range from 30% to 50%. Mechanical routing of line plates 
is eliminated because of the etching depth of 0.040 in. An 85- 
line halftone screen may be used with faithful reproduction 
through the stereotype plate. It was claimed that type matter 
reproduces excellently because of clean etching properties of 
the magnesium plate. Gui, Si) 


. Throughout 1952 prisoners of war were 
Prisoners of War. the crux in armistice debates in Korea: 


the Chinese and North Korean Communists insisting that, fol- 


HAULING COMMUNIST BANNERS out of a P.O.W. compound on the island of 
Koje. U.N. troops and tanks were sent into four of the compounds, June 4—5, 
1952, to end the virtual rebellion which reigned after prison commander Gen. 
Francis T. Dodd was seized and held hostage for 78 hr. in May 
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lowing an armistice, all prisoners of war should be repatriated, 
regardless of their individual wishes, and the United Nations 
command refusing to admit of compulsory repatriation; the 
U.N. command proposed that the International Committee of 
the Red Cross interview each prisoner with regard to his choice. 

This proposal having been rejected by the Communists, the 
U.N. command proceeded to conduct an inquiry of its own in 
the prison camps with the resulting announcement that of the 
132,000 prisoners held by the U.N. command, all but approxi- 
mately 70,000 would forcibly resist return to Communist control. 

This announcement brought to a head a series of conflicts in 
the camps between Communists and non-Communists and be- 
tween the prisoners and their guards, culminating on May 7 in 
the forcible seizure by Communist prisoners of Brig. Gen. Fran- 
cis T. Dodd, United Nations commander of Koje Island prison 
camps. 

After General Dodd’s release was obtained, U.N. command 
authorities proceeded to break up the larger camps and com- 
pounds and to separate Communist and non-Communist prison- 
ers. In effecting this, over resistance by the Communists, and in 
subsequent revolts, more than 100 prisoners and guards were 
killed. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross continued its 
camp inspections in South Korea but was not permitted entry 
into North Korea, despite appeals to the North Korean govern- 
ment by the 18th International Red Cross conference meeting 
in Toronto, Can., July 26-August 7. No additional names of 
prisoners held by the North Koreans were received by the 
T.C.R.C. during 1952. 

The ad hoc Commission on Prisoners of War established by 
the United Nations general assembly on Dec. 14, 1950, to facili- 
tate the repatriation of prisoners captured during World War II, 
held its first session in Geneva, Switz., in Jan. 1952. Prior to 
this meeting, the U.S. government informed the Soviet govern- 
ment of its intention to participate and urged the Soviet gov- 
ernment to do likewise; the Soviet government refused. 

During the meetings of the commission in Geneva, it received 
evidence from the governments of Japan, western Germany and 
Italy that more than 1,000,000 nationals of those countries were 
still missing in the Soviet Union and China. Its appeals to the 
Soviet and Chinese governments for information concerning 
these missing persons went without response and at a second ses- 
sion of the commission in Geneva, August-September, Justice 
J. G. Guerrero (El Salvador), chairman, was forced to conclude 
that without the co-operation of the Soviet and Chinese govern- 
ments, the work of the commission was paralyzed. (See also 
RED Cross.) (H. W. De.) 


Prisons During the year 1952 public interest in prisons was 
* focused chiefly on the series of riots and disturb- 
ances which took place in several state prisons and reforma- 
tories. Within a period of four months, between April and July, 
12 prisons in eight states of the United States and in Canada 
were the scenes of serious and costly uprisings. Of these, the 
two most serious disturbances occurred in the New Jersey state 
prison at Trenton, one of the oldest prisons in the country, and 
in the State Prison of Southern Michigan at Jackson, the largest 
prison in the country. Although the immediate conditions which 
precipitated each of these incidents varied widely, they did serve 
to arouse some public concern regarding the many basic inade- 
quacies of prison programs and plants throughout the country. 
Among the many problems which state prison administrators 
had to cope with were the sharply increasing costs of detention, 
inadequate and poorly trained personnel, a lack of professional 
services of various kinds, idleness and the absence of construc- 
tive employment for prisoners, and old, obsolete physical plants. 
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PRISONS 


STATE TROOPERS holding prisoners at bay during a riot in the State Prison 
of Southern Michigan at Jackson, in April 1952. 


Of the state prisons, 23 were from 70 to more than too years 
old and only 17 were less than 50 years old. 

At the close of 1952 there were in the United States 152 state 
correctional institutions for adults which included 68 prisons or 
penitentiaries, 26 reformatories for men, 25 reformatories for 
women, 22 farm institutions, 11 special institutions including 
3 hospitals for the criminal insane and 4 institutions for defec- 
tive delinquents. This number of state institutions was exclusive 
of the federal prison system, which comprised six penitentiaries, 
three reformatories for men and one for women, a medical cen- 
tre, a detention facility, eight correctional institutions, three 
camps, a training school and a forestry camp for boys. 

The prison population at the end of 1951 numbered 164,896 
in state and federal prisons and reformatories. This represented 
a decrease of 2,277 from the number confined in these insti- 
tutions at the end of 1950. Data on the prison population of 
the United States during the period 1940-51 as shown in the 
table indicated a trend toward handling the offender in the com- 
munity and toward an increasing use of parole as a method of 
release. Paroles represented 36% of all releases in 1940 as com- 
pared with 45% in 1950. 

Despite slow progress, some notable changes in prison systems 
in the United States had taken place. During the year, prison 
reform was an important public and political issue in Louisiana, 


Sentenced Inmotes of United States Prisons and Reformatories* 


(Dec. 31 of each year) 


Rote per 

Federal State 100,000 

Yeor institutions institutions Total population 
OSI 17,395 147,501 164,896 109.2 
TE500. 17,069 150,104 167,173 110.9 
1949 16,808 148,319 165,127 111.9 
1948 16,307 140,847 157,154 108.3 
1947 17,146 135,149 152,295 106.3 
1946 17,622 123,620 141,242 102.1 
VAS TTR: i aan tee 18,638 116,031 134,669 105.6 
YY UR ers Alar, ene Gers 18,139 115,930 134,069 105.9 
VAS ee: kernels ene cme 16,113 122,385 138,498 108.7 
V:GAQ: eo arc sy elton aver Me 16,623 136,080 152,703 116.7 
V4 eae 18,465 148,190 166,655 126.7 
1940 19,260 155,971 175,231 133.1 


*Figures represent sentenced prisoners in state and federal prisons and reformatories 
for adult offenders. Rates calculated on basis of estimated civilian population. 
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Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota and to a lesser ex- 
tent in several other states. In Massachusetts the Charlestown 
prison, built in 1805, was replaced by a new institution, and in 
New Jersey legislation to provide a new institution to replace 
the Trenton prison built in 1836 was given considerable public 
support. (See also CRIME.) 

BrBL1ocrapHY,—Paul Tappan (ed.), Contemporary Corrections (1951); 
Kenyon Scudder, Prisoners are People (1952); H. E. Barnes and N. 


Teeters, New Horizons in Criminology (1951); U.S. Bureau of Prisons, 
Handbook of Correctional Institution Design and Construction (1949). 


V. Be.) 


Prizes of 1952: see ANTHROPOLOGY; LITERARY Prizes: NoBEL 
Prizes; PULITzeER Prizes. See also AMERICAN Liprary Asso- 
CIATION; ART EXHIBITIONS; MINERALOGY; Motion Pictures; 
RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH; SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
U.S.; THEATRE; etc. 

Production, Industrial: see Business REVIEW. 

Profits, Company: sce Busrvess Review; TAXATION. 


p t t t F " | Ch h According | to statistics 
r0 es an piscopa urc » published in the Living 
Church Annual, 1952, this church started the year with 2,643,- 
488 baptized members; 1,712,070 communicants; 6,805 clergy; 
6,447 lay readers; 62,877 church school teachers with 543,167 
pupils; 566 candidates for orders; and 1,210 postulants (those 
listed by the bishops as desiring ordination). During the previ- 
ous year there had been 109,289 baptisms (19,341 of them 
adult), 88,727 confirmations, 30,426 marriages, and 54,316 
burials. Ordinations to the diaconate had numbered 287; to the 
priesthood, 276. 

The shortage of clergy originating in World War II was still 
being felt. Heavy enrolments in all seminaries and the recent 
organization of a new institution, the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary of the Southwest, at Austin, Tex., promised an even- 
tual rectification of this condition. 

The triennial general convention met in Boston, Mass., Sept. 
6-19, 1952. Its most important act was to sanction the ordina- 
tion of laymen as “perpetual” deacons, a departure from the 
Anglican tradition of retaining the diaconate as a preparatory 
grade in the professional ministry. The convention voted a 
record budget of $5,929,042 for the following three years, and 
approved a conference of Anglicans from all over the world to 
meet in Minneapolis, Minn., in 1954. It rejected a proposal to 
substitute an investment trust for the existing church pension 
fund, which operated under the strict insurance laws of New 
York state. 

The admission of women to the house of deputies, proposed 
at several recent general conventions, was again defeated. A 
resolution for the establishment of a permanent committee on 
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the interpretation of the canons, passed by the house of dep- 
uties, was rejected by the house of bishops. 

The woman’s auxiliary, meeting at the same time as the gen- 
eral convention, presented a record United Thank offering of 
$2,400,000. 

Representatives of the Protestant Episcopal Church partici- 
pated in the third World Conference on Faith and Order in 
Lund, Swed., Aug. 15-28. (See also CouRCH MEMBERSHIP.) 

(W. W. Ms.) 
Protons: see Puysics. 
Prunes: see Fruit. 


Psychiatry In child psychiatry the most striking advance 
* in 1952 was the contribution to the under- 
standing of human behaviour gained through the study of the 
child from infancy to the age of two years. At this preverbal 
level are seen many primitive and archaic patterns of thought 
previously observed in primitive man and in schizophrenics. This 
study increased the knowledge of childhood emotional problems, 
mental illness and the relation of both to the history of the race. 

An outgrowth of this was the rapid development during the 
year of a psychotherapeutic technique for the treatment of 
schizophrenics, first instituted a few years earlier by Rosen. 
In this treatment an attempt is made to help the patient by 
communicating with him on his own level. In other words, the 
psychiatrist attempts to divine the true meaning behind the 
weird behaviour, the jumbled and bizarre speech and gestures, 
and to communicate to the patient in his own language such 
understanding, aid and comfort as is possible. The schizo- 
phrenic, in his regressive attempts at self-expression, makes lib- 
eral use of symbols, commonly used by primitive peoples and 
largely forgotten by civilized man. 

Psychiatrists were viewing the progress of this technique with 
great interest. There were many failures to cure, and a few 
striking successes. It was still far too early properly to evaluate 
its place in the field of treatment. 

In the realm of the so-called drastic therapies, the use of 
carbon dioxide inhalations for the treatment of neurotic mani- 
festations was placed on a much firmer footing, and its indica- 
tions and contraindications were better established. The treat- 
ment consists in allowing the patient to inhale CO, until the 
point of unconsciousness is reached. The administration is then 
stopped, following which consciousness is rapidly regained. 
This treatment is repeated three or four times weekly. For 


STILLS from Grief, a Peril in Infancy, filmed by Dr. René A. Spitz to show 
the damage to achild’s physical and mental health, even in a well-run foundling 
home, when the child had only ‘‘one-tenth of a mother.’ Left: foundling 
during a three-month absence from its mother; right: after mother and child 
were reunited. The film was shown to psychiatrists and general physicians of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, New York city, in 1952 
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reasons not wholly understood, it seems to have a strongly bene- 
ficial effect in allaying anxiety. This not only makes the emo- 
tionally ill patient much more comfortable, but often enables 
him to compose himself sufficiently so that in talks with the 
psychiatrist he is able to come to a much better understanding 
of himself and a reasonably satisfactory solution of his prob- 
lems. This treatment apparently achieved dramatic results with 
stutterers and persons suffering from allied speech defects. 
There again, however, the test of time was needed before the 
permanent place of CO, in psychiatric therapy could be prop- 
erly fixed. 

In the treatment of alcoholics, psychotherapy was still the 
method of choice. Antabuse as a method of treatment failed to 
live up to expectations, though it was still considered to have 
some limited usefulness. The biggest drawback was that most 
alcoholics reached a point at which their desire to drink was so 
strong that they refused to continue the medication. Toxic re- 
actions frequently occurred, often of considerable severity. 
Psychotic episodes as a concomitant of Antabuse therapy had 
not been infrequent. 

Cortisone and ACTH were used experimentally on the men- 
tally ill. While it was known that they have varying effects on 
mental functioning, they were not particularly helpful in ther- 
apy. However, data were still being accumulated. 

The investigations of certain psychoanalysts during the year, 
notably Otto Lowenstein and Mariann Kris, contributed greatly 
to the understanding of ego-psychology. By the use of the term 
“ego” is meant that functional part of the mind which is con- 
cerned with testing and dealing with reality. What is referred 
to as “common sense,” for instance, is one of the functions of 
the ego. It was found that this begins to develop much earlier 
in childhood than was formerly suspected. It was hoped that the 
increase in understanding of the development and functions of 
the ego would lead to the more effective handling of such mani- 
festations as criminal tendencies in adults, child delinquents, 
behaviour disorders and the like, which are all characterized by 
a generally uneven and insecure ego formation. (See also Psy- 
CHOLOGY; PsycHOSOMATIC MEDICINE.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—E. A. Strecker, Basic Psychiatry, (1952); M. Seche- 
haye, Reality Lost and Regained: Autobiography of a Schizophrenic Girl 
(1951), Symbolic Realization, (1951); Franz Alexander and Helen Ross, 


Dynamic Psychiatry (1952). CER ARSRice Verde dus) 
Psychology Psychology in 1952 continued to advance in 
" both its professional and scientific aspects. For 
professional psychology one of the most significant events in 
many years occurred when members of the American Psycho- 
logical association, meeting in Washington, D.C., in September, 
adopted a code of ethics for psychologists. The principles cov- 
ered the areas of public responsibility, relationships with clients, 
teaching, research, writing and publishing, and professional re- 
Jationships, with primary emphasis throughout on the philoso- 
phy that the worth of a profession is determined by the value of 
its contribution to the welfare of man. The code was adopted 
for a three-year trial period after which its permanent accept- 
ance would be voted on by all members of the association. 

In his book The Study of Instinct, N. Tinbergen gave im- 
petus to the current revival of interest in the study of innate be- 
haviour. Describing the results of naturalistic observations as 
well as controlled experiments, he presented evidence for a 
process called the “innate releasing mechanism.” This process 
is used to explain the fact that animals seem to react not just 
on the basis of what their sense organs can receive, but in terms 
of so-called sign stimuli. They respond primarily to limited as- 
pects of their environments, and what is responded to depends 
upon the particular species of animal. For instance, a territory- 
holding male robin will attack a tuft of red feathers but not a 
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complete, mounted young robin with all the characteristics of 
a robin except the red breast. In other words, it is the red colour 
that seems to “release” the threatening behaviour. Many exam- 
ples from other species were also given. Tinbergen emphasized 
the importance of doing research on the behaviour patterns of 
animals of many different species and of using objective meth- 
ods to study them. He also maintained that the research tech- 
niques employed should be adapted to the species under ob- 
servation, for the differences in behaviour are often so great 
that use of only a small number of standard techniques will not 
reveal the true range, complexity and potentialities of animal 
and human behaviour. Although more concerned with behaviour 
classified as innate, Tinbergen touched upon the modifications 
that may take place through learning, and argued that a thor- 
ough analysis of innate behaviour is necessary for an under- 
standing of the process of learning. He also pointed out that 
detailed study of the similarities and differences of behaviour 
patterns among many species of animals may supplement the 
science of morphology and lead to a better understanding of 
the evolutionary process. 

F. Ross Ashby’s Design for a Brain contained the principles 
underlying the construction of the homeostat, an apparatus inte 
which was built many of the characteristics of a nervous system. 
Ashby began his work with two fundamental premises: (1) 
that the essence of the nervous system is its adaptability and 
(2) that the nervous system can be explained mechanistically. 
He then proceeded to work out, deductively and mathematical- 
ly, the properties of an adaptive system, and concluded that 
such a system must have a large number of variables acting as 
step-functions as well as many variables acting as part-func- 
tions. Moreover, the details of the system are arranged ran- 
domly so that they respond statistically, not individually. From 
these requirements resulted the basic principle upon which the 
machine was built—the principle of ultrastability. According to 
this principle, a system will maintain itself in a stable state, 
and when it is disturbed or disorganized, it will adjust its be- 
haviour so as again to return to equilibrium. The homeostat can 
adapt itself to a variety of situations, readapt to changes in 
its own internal system, and shows certain activity that is very 
much like learning. It thus demonstrates the kind of adaptive 
behaviour which Ashby concluded is the essential characteristic 
of the nervous system. It also confirmed his hypothesis that 
the behaviour of the nervous system can be explained mechan- 
istically and objectively. 

There was continued interest in the role of motivation in 
learning and performance. Janet Taylor and K. W. Spence pub- 
lished the results of another of their studies on the effect of 
anxiety on learning. An earlier research had shown that anxious 
persons learned faster than nonanxious ones in a simple eyelid 
conditioning situation. However, further work showed that in a 
more complicated situation with many alternative ways of re- 
sponding, the anxious subjects were inferior to the nonanxious. 
In a study of the effects of stress on performance, R. S. Laz- 
arus and C. W. Eriksen found that when a group of college stu- 
dents was put under stress by being told that they had done 
poorly on an intelligence test, the variability of the group was 
much greater than that of a comparable group that was not un- 
der stress. The greater variability resulted from the fact that 
when under stress some students did much better and others 
much worse. In general, the students with high grade averages 
tended to get better scores when under stress, while the students 
with low academic standing decreased in performance and were 
more variable. D. J. Lewis was interested in studying the effects 
of partial reinforcement, or reward, on extinction. He had chil- 
dren play a game in which some of them were rewarded or 
“won” all the time, some were rewarded part of the time and 
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others were rewarded none of the time. He tested the children 
to see how soon the three groups would want to stop playing 
when they never won. He found that extinction—as measured 
by the time when the children decided to quit—was least in the 
children who had been rewarded part of the time when the 
game was first played, thus confirming the hypothesis that par- 
tial reinforcement results in greater resistance to extinction than 
either total lack of or complete reinforcement. 

Jean Piaget’s book Play, Dreams and Imitation in Childhood 
was a major contribution to the field of child psychology. Third 
in a series of books devoted to a careful analysis of the 
behaviour of three children from birth to early childhood, it 
described in detail how imitation changes from systematic to 
representative imitation. The book also covered children’s play 
and how it develops, together with an analysis of the rules 
and structure of children’s games, a critical discussion of 
various theories of play, and the role of unconscious symbolism 
in dreams and play. 

The first in a series of reports on an extensive investigation 
of the processes and outcomes of psychotherapy was published 
by T. Gordon, D. L. Grummon, C. R. Rogers and J. Seeman. 
Limited to psychotherapy done by the client-centred method, 
the report gave the purpose and development of the research 
program, outlined the methodology and presented the findings on 
one complete case. In this research the clients were given per- 
sonality tests before, during and after therapy. A control group, 
similar in as many respects as possible, which did not undergo 
therapy was also tested in order to learn whether personality 
changes attributed to therapy might be merely the result of the 
passage of time. The thorough presentation of the one case 
showed, among other results, that many important changes had 
taken place. On the Thematic Apperception test there was 
change in the direction of greater integration, self-confidence 
and admittance of aspects of experience to awareness. Emotion- 
al maturity, as rated by the client, friends of the client and the 
therapist, was increased. The perceived self of the client became 
more like the perceived self-ideal, more assured, uninhibited, 
self-directed and expressive. While admittedly incomplete and 
still in its early exploratory stages, the study was of significance 
in being one of the first to undertake the difficult task of analyz- 
ing the subtle and intricate processes that make up psycho- 
therapy. (See also PsycHIATRY; PsycHosoMATIC MEDICINE.) 


BretiocGRAPHY.—Ethical Standards for Psychologists, American Psy- 
chological Association (1952); N. Tinbergen, The Study of Instinct 
(1951); W. Ross Ashby, Design for a Brain (1952); Janet A. Taylor 
and K. W. Spence, ‘The Relationship of Anxiety Level to Performance in 
Serial Learning,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 44:141-150 
(1952); R. S. Lazarus and C. W. Eriksen, “Effects of Failure Stress upon 
Skilled Performance,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 44:100—-105 
(1952); D. J. Lewis, “Partial Reinforcement in a Gambling Situation,” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 44:447-450 (1952); Jean Piaget, 
Play, Dreams and Imitation in Childhood, trans. by C. Gattegno and F. 
M. Hodgson (1952); Thomas Gordon, Donald L. Grummon, Carl R. 
Rogers and Julius Seeman, Studies in Client-Centered gt AS ee 
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2 soa Lincoln D. Clark, Walter 
Psychosomatic Medicine. Bauer and Stanley Cobb re- 
ported in 1952 a detailed study of ten patients with severe 
arthritis who presented evidence of a mental disorder in connec- 
tion with the administration of cortisone and ACTH. In none 
was there a previous history of a major mental illness and no 
other drugs had been used to which a “toxic mental state” might 
be attributed. Moderately large doses of ACTH had been used 
prior to the onset of mental symptoms but there did not seem to 
be a correlation between the severity or the duration of the psy- 
chosis and the total or average daily dose of ACTH, nor was 
there any correlation between the rapidity or extent of the re- 
sponse to the drug and the occurrence of a psychotic complica- 
tion. The investigators did not regard it as a form of toxic deli- 
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rium, nor were they able to draw any positive conclusions about 
the cause of the disturbance from their laboratory studies. Some 
of the early symptoms were insomnia, restlessness, delusional 
ideas and peculiar feelings in the front of the head sometimes 
followed by a frank psychosis. Fortunately, complete recovery 
occurred spontaneously in all cases. 

Howard P. Rome and Francis J. Braceland found severe men- 
tal reactions in 10% of 100 patients treated with these drugs at 
the Mayo clinic, and Selwyn Brody, who studied eight patients 
at the Mt. Sinai hospital in New York, concluded that the varie- 
ty of reactions to these drugs depended upon the personality of 
the patient. The drugs brought out the latent emotional re- 
sponses of the individual. Most patients showed some initial 
euphoria but this gave way to various reactions in keeping with 
the individual personality structure. 

Pseudocyesis, a condition in which a woman firmly believes 
herself to be pregnant and develops many of the symptoms of 
pregnancy, lends itself to an evaluation of the relation between 
the psyche and female sex-endocrine mechanisms. Robert R. 
Schopbach, P. H. Fried and A. E. Rakoff reported on 27 patients 
with this condition who presented themselves as pregnant with 
the usual symptoms. The most common symptom was a men- 
strual disturbance but breast changes with secretion occurred in 
22. In 11 there was softening of the cervix and some enlarge- 
ment of the uterus. In each case the pelvic examination was 
normal. Hormonal studies indicated changes that were’ thought 
to be the result of primary stimulation of the anterior pituitary 
by psychic factors. 

It has been said that this syndrome does not occur in Negroes, 
but in the group reported they were greatly in the majority (23 
to 4). All patients were considered neurotic, six to a severe de- 
gree. The basic psychologic mechanism appeared to be a con- 
version of anxiety arising from conflict between: (1) strong 
sexual drives plus the stress of present life situations in favour 
of pregnancy, and (2) early teaching, experiences and folklore 
which had negatively conditioned them in regard to reproduc- 
tion. Superficial psychotherapy often produced a complete 
reversal but occasionally other therapies were combined to give 
objective “proof” of the nongravid state. Effective therapy re- 
lieved the syndrome so that there was a return to normal cyclic 
menses and hormonal pattern, and pregnancy occurred in four 
of eight previously infertile women. (See also EPIDEMICS AND 
Pusiic HEALTH SERVICES; PSYCHIATRY.) 


BreLtoGrapHy.—Lincoln D. Clark, Walter Bauer and Stanley Cobb, 
“Preliminary Observations on Mental Disturbances Occurring in Patients 
under Therapy with Cortisone and ACTH,” New England J. Med., 246:- 
205-216 (Feb. 7, 1952); Howard P. Rome and Francis J. Braceland, 
“The Psychological Response to ACTH, Cortisone, Hydrocortisone, and 
Related Steroid Substances,’ Am. J. Psychiat., 108:641-651 (March 
1952); Selwyn Brody, “Psychiatric Observations in Patients Treated with 
Cortisone and ACTH,” Psychosom. Med., 14:94-103 (March-April 
1952); Robert R. Schopbach, P. H. Fried and A. E. Rakoff, “Pseudo- 
cyesis,” Psychosom. Med., 14:129-134 (March-April 1952). 

(E. Ws.) 


Public Assistance: see Cuitp WELFARE; SocIAL SECURITY. 


* " . An outstanding develop- 
Public Health Engineering. irene in ros2 was further 
progress leading toward the economical reclamation of fresh 
water from sea water by membrane and thermal processes. Ex- 
treme shortage of fresh water had long been a basic problem in 
many arid areas of the world. This had also become a primary 
concern in some semiarid areas as well, notably in southern 
California, because of the increasing demand on and exhaus- 
tion of ground water resources. 

The basic chemistry of membrane behaviour had long been 
known, but the new information included the discovery of meth- 
ods of preparing membranes of vastly improved quality, and 
the demonstration that with an applied electromotive force these 
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new membranes could be employed in the demineralization of 
brines. Wilfred E. Langelier hypothetically constructed a unit 
for the electrolytic demineralization of sea water by use of a 
series of alternate continuous flow chambers of raw sea water 
and manufactured fresh water, separated by resinous ion-selec- 
tive membranes. The separating membranes were alternately 
cation-permeable and anion-permeable, so that each fresh-water 
chamber or cell was composed of a membrane of each type. He 
estimated an electric energy requirement of 30 kw.hr. per thou- 
sand gallons of fresh water produced, or approximately one- 
third that of the most efficient vapour compression distilling 
units which were being manufactured, and that capital charges, 
maintenance and other operating expenses would be materially 
less than for the competing distillation process. 

Control of Arthropods and Arthropod-Beorne Diseases.— 
The resistance of flies and mosquitoes to DDT and other insec- 
ticides continued to increase and to extend to other arthropods 
of public health importance. Operational practices in control 
and the behaviour patterns of adult insects have great impor- 
tance in resistance. Thus, residual house spraying for malaria 
control, directed against the few specimens of a zoophilic 
species of Anopheles which may rest in houses, seldom if ever 
causes significant resistance; more domesticated species may 
become resistant. At the other end of the scale, mosquito 
larvicidal measures for Culex and Aedes control, directed 
against total species populations, had caused great resistance 
against the chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides, as in the 
States of California and Florida. 

Globally, residual house spraying with chlorinated hydro- 
carbons was still the principal, effective method of malaria 
control, but it had lost most of its value against the house fly. 
Oriental sore, transmitted by sandflies, was added to the list 
of diseases controllable by DDT residual spray. A. Corradetti 
reported effective control in Italy at a cost of U.S. 25 cents 
per capita per year, achieved by spraying the insides of houses 
and stables. 

Typhus in Korea was deleted from the list because of highly 
resistant body lice. 

Fluoridation.—The water fluoridation movement continued 
its growth. According to F. J. Maier of the U.S. public health 
service, Australia, Canada, Costa Rica, England, the Nether- 
lands, Japan, Panama, Puerto Rico, Scotland and New Zealand 
had established or soon would have fluoridated public water 
supplies. In the U.S. the number of artificially fluoridated 
supplies had increased to 386 by the middle of the year, 
benefiting 7,500,000 people. This compared with 240 plants 
and 4,400,000 people at the start of 1952 and 78 plants and 
1,400,000 people a year earlier. No harmful effects of any 
description were reported, and no industrial processes were 
adversely affected. 

After seven years of controlled fluoridation at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., significant caries reductions had been observed in 
all age groups up to 16. 

Water Analysis.—The German membrane filter for water 
analysis was not known in the U.S. until 1951. Rapid progress 
was made in 1952 in the large-scale production of these filters 
and in their technologic development. In bacteriologic analysis, 
these filters permit the concentration of small numbers of micro- 
organisms contained in large quantities of liquids, great reduc- 
tion in the elapsed time of tests and in laboratory man-hours 
and facilities, and the separation of collected micro-organisms 
from inhibitory environments by simple manipulation. Presently 
developed molecular filter techniques permit the separation of 
an organism from its nutrient by removing the membrane from 
its nutrient pad and transferring it to another medium for differ- 
ential identification and confirmation, as described by H. F. 
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Clark et al. and Alexander Goetz et al. Goetz also indicated 
certain advantages of the membrane filter in the physical analy- 
sis of water. (See also ACCIDENT PREVENTION; CHILD WEL- 
FARE; EPIDEMICS AND PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICES; INDUSTRIAL 


HEALTH; WorLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION.) 


BrsLIoGRAPHY.—Wilfred E. Langelier, “The Electrochemical Desalting 
of Sea Water with Permselective Membranes—A Hypothetical Process,” 
Journal of American Water Works Association, vol. 44, no. 9, DP. 845 
(Sept. 1952); A. D. Hess, “The Significance of Insecticide Resistance in 
Vector Control Programs,” Am. J. Trop. Med. & Hyg., vol. 1, no. 3, DP. 
371 (May 1952); A. Corradetti, “The Epidemiology and Control of 
Oriental Sore in Abruzzo, Italy,” ibid., vol. 1, no. 4, p. 618 (July 1952); 
H. F. Clark and P. W. Kabler, “The Membrane Filter in Water Quality 
Tests,” Am. J. Pub. Health, vol. 42, no. 4, p. 385 (April 1952); Alex- 
ander Goetz, R. H. Gilman, and A. M. Rawn, “Application of Molecular 
Filter Membranes to Specific Problems in Water Analysis,” Journal of 
American Water Works Association, vol. 44, no. 8, p. 471 (Aug. 1952). 

(J. M. Hn.) 
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Public Libraries: see AMERICAN Liprary ASSOCIATION; LI- 
BRARIES. 


see EPIDEMICS AND PUBLIC 


p bli R | ti By 1952 it was evident that business, 
UDC NEeatIONS. particularly big business, could agree to 
the following public relations principles (although it could not 
always or did not always care to practise them) : 

1. Every business organization (or any other social entity, 
for that matter) influences public opinion toward itself whether 
or not it is cognizant of doing so and whether or not it wishes 
to, simply by virtue of existing. 

2. Since an organization does inevitably influence public 
opinion, it should do so constructively in the public interest, 
for in the long run business success and the public interest 
coincide. 

3. Good public relations consists in meriting public support. 
To merit public support, a corporation must have a positive and 
progressive point of view. It must first do the right thing. Then 
it must continuously communicate and interpret knowledge of 
that accomplishment or intention to the interested or prospec- 
tively interested segments of the public with which it deals. 

4. Public relations is an inescapable function of management 
and is as vital to business success as are engineering, produc- 
tion, sales or administration. Like these, it is an activity subject 
to planning and measurement. 

There were during the year numerous and convincing evi- 
dences not only of these principles but also of the rise of public 
relations activity to professional status. Some of the significant 
ones may be cited. 

A survey of the 312 companies in the U.S. which the American 
Institute of Management considered excellently managed showed 
that 74% had a policy-level executive in charge of public rela- 
tions and that 73% had a separate department devoted to public 
relations. Only 38.8% of U.S. companies taken as a whole had 
separate public relations departments. 

The survey, published in September, also disclosed that 20% 
of the 312 excellently managed companies employed outside 
public relations counsel on a year-round basis and that 17% 
used outside counsel on occasion. 

The Public Relations Society of America reported that in five 
years its membership had increased from 600 to 1,400 and the 
1,400 were public relations practitioners at the executive level, 
directing programs in 42 states and territories and 8 other coun- 
tries; its chapters had increased from 6 to 24 and it had as- 
sisted in the formation of public relations associations in 9 
other countries; its publication, Public Relations Journal, was 
read in every state and territory of the U.S. and in 22 other 
countries; a code of standards for professional practice had been 
developed and enforcement provisions added to the society’s 
bylaws, with a national judicial council established and the 
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DISABLED U.S. veterans being trained to support themselves at a school for 


watch repair financed by the Bulova Watch company. This was an example 
of tax-exempt corporate philanthropy which was growing in 1952 as combining 
real benefits with good public relations values 


society’s 15 standing committees had pioneered new means to 
achieve greater professional competence. 

One of the committees of the Public Relations Society of 
America, the commission on the social sciences, undertaking a 
five-year research program, had already been able to divulge 
some useful findings to the membership. Its chairman, Rex F. 
Harlow, interviewed 272 social scientists at 63 U.S. universities 
and contributed preliminary reports on such public relations 
guideposts as these: 

“|. facts alone are not always sufficient to win approval 
and desired action. The person to whom facts are presented 
must have a definite need for them, must be hospitable to them, 
before they are accepted and made use of by him. In studies 
made with movie audiences it was found that persons in attend- 
ance whose views were opposed to the facts simply rejected 
them. Others reconstructed them to fit their preconceived ideas. 
Only persons who were in agreement with the facts accepted 
them fully and willingly.” 

« .. in supervision the ‘team approach’ has greater power 
and potentiality than the traditional ‘man-to-man-approach.’ 
That is, the total production of a properly-activated team can 
be made greater than the total combined production of a com- 
parable number of individuals not operating as a team. This 
finding tends to disprove the old theory that supervision on the 
individual basis is superior to that on the group basis.” 

“_ . (in considering) the effectiveness of channels of com- 
munication, a relatively small group in our whole population 
seems to be exposed to virtually everything, while about five 
per cent of the people appear to be isolated from all channels of 
communication. Between these extremes the great mass of the 
public varies widely in its reaction to the various mass media. 
Among these media, the daily newspaper has the widest reach, 
being read by approximately 80 per cent of the population. 
Effectiveness of communication is measured largely by indi- 
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vidual and group needs and interests.” 

“. . . In a voting situation where an individual is faced with 
cross-pressures (such as a feeling of loyalty for one political 
party while at the same time desiring to vote for the candidate 
of another party) there is a strong tendency to delay making a 
decision. Under such conditions a certain number of individuals 
tend to lose interest in the campaign and seek to reduce their 
difficulty by ‘escaping from the field of conflict,’ in other words 
by not voting. Thus, a particularly tight political contest with 
heavy cross-pressures may actually drive voters away from 
instead of to the polls.” 

During the year it was increasingly apparent that newspaper 
publishers were coming to endorse modern public relations prin- 
ciples and practice by setting up their own public relations de- 
partments and by engaging in intraprofessional public relations 
competitions such as that sponsored by the Inland Daily Press 
association in collaboration with the William Allen White school 
of journalism and public information of the University of 


Kansas, Lawrence. (D. O’B.) 
Public Utilities. The widening influence of rate increases 

by public utilities in the United States 
upon consumer budgets had by 1952 led to new legislation in 
some states. In Kentucky a law drafted by the legal staff of the 
public service commission and supported by the Municipal 
league prohibited a utility from putting rate increases into effect 
immediately upon application to the commission. Under this 
law, a utility was required to wait at least five months unless 
the increase was approved earlier by the commission. If the 
commission should reach no decision within the time limit, the 
increase might go into effect without the posting of a bond; 
but such increases would be subject to later modification by the 
commission and consumers might sue for refunds with recovery 
of all costs. This eliminated the last of the states requiring 
the posting of a bond to assure refunds. Similarly, a Michigan 
statute prohibited the state commission from acting upon peti- 
tions for rate increases until all cities affected had been noti- 
fied and until a report concerning the merits of such increases 
had been received from the technical staff. Such legislation 
was symptomatic of the reluctance of commissions to give 
speedy increases in rates as a consequence of the spreading 
inflation. 

The delay in acting upon emergency increases in rates was 
creating widespread discussion in public utility circles of the 
menace of the “regulatory lag.” In order to ease the effect of 
inflation upon the net earnings of public utilities, legislation 
was being considered which would shorten these suspension 
periods, require interim rate-making or reintroduce automatic 
regulation in the shape of service-at-cost plans. In the mean- 
time, management was helpless in the face of inflationary 
pressures. As was illustrated in the case of the 25,000 em- 
ployees of the Consolidated Edison system, utilities were con- 
strained to agree to wage increases before applying for rate 
increases. Electric and gas utilities had sufficient margins of 
net income, so that they could rely upon increases in the 
volume of business and upon cost-reducing improvements to 
counteract in part these inflationary pressures. The telephone 
industry was less favourably situated. The transit industry in 
urban centres was in a desperate situation. Wages and fringe 
benefits absorbed 60% to 65% of gross revenues. With declin- 
ing traffic and increasing costs, margins were disappearing and 
receiverships, partial and total abandonments and conversion 
to public ownership were becoming the order of the day. It ap- 
peared that only a policy of subsidy, tax exemption, co-opera- 
tion from urban planning authorities and public ownership— 
according to variations in local conditions—would preserve 
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these urban agencies of mass transportation. 

Surveys and Reports.—The electric utility industry had a 
dependable capacity of 75,000,000 kw. at the end of 1951. In 
view of the inadequacy of these generating resources during 
the rearmament period, an Electric Power Advisory committee 
was asked to investigate needed power requirements and to re- 
port its findings to Chairman Manly Fleischmann of the De- 
fense Electric Power administration. This so-called Morehouse 
report was submitted at the close of 1951 and included com- 
ments upon the scheduled new installations of 9,500,000 kw. for 
1952, of 12,200,000 kw. for 1953 and of 8,400,000 kw. for 1954. 
Since these construction schedules assumed normal water con- 
ditions, the report anticipated a deficit of 1,000,000 kw. should 
rainfall turn out to be below normal. The committee’s fear was 
being realized by the drought conditions which parts of the 
country experienced during 1952 and power shortages were ap- 
pearing in the middle west (where much of the defense produc- 
tion was localized) and particularly in the TVA area. Other 
shortages existed in the Pacific northwest and the Pacific south- 
west. 

The American Gas association reported a continuation of the 
phenomenal expansion of the natural gas branch of the industry. 
Of an estimated 26,000,000 gas customers at the end of 1952, 
more than 18,000,000 or 71% were natural gas customers. A 
total of 1,514,000 new gas house-heating customers were added 
during the 1951-52 heating season and more than 1,000,000 
other new ones were anticipated for each of the next two heat- 
ing seasons. Natural gas was being sold over almost the entire 
country by means of 342,500 mi. of gathering, transmission and 
distribution pipe lines, with only the Pacific northwest remain- 
ing as a major unserved area. 

The unprecedented expansion after World War II in the elec- 
tric power and gas supply industries raised the question of the 
adequacy of the country’s energy resources. An answer to this 
question, and others relating to U.S. materials resources, was 
provided by the report of the President’s Materials Policy com- 
mission, the so-called Paley report. Obscured by the national 
election campaign, this report, published in five volumes in June 
1952, surveyed the outlook for energy sources and for key com- 
modities. It also dealt with the promise of technology in aug- 
menting these natural resources. Combined with the 1950 report 
of the Water Resources Policy commission, these findings pro- 
vided an inventory of all the more important materials and en- 
ergy resources available within the borders of the United States 
or available as imports from sources within the free world. 

The report surveyed the utilization of these resources in the 
past and projected, by means of a long-range forecast, require- 
ments under “cold war” conditions to 1975. With respect to the 
country’s primary energy requirements from oil and gas wells, 
water power, coal, lignite and shale and from imported fuels, 
the conclusion was that energy requirements would double. Re- 
ducing them to a common standard of bituminous coal equiva- 
lent, they would rise from 1,300,000,000 tons in 1950 to 2,600,- 
000,000 tons by 1975. Since much of this energy is best used in 
secondary forms like electricity, gasoline, fuel oil and coke, re- 
quirements for liquid fuels and for electricity with their attend- 
ant conversion losses would consume additional amounts of 
primary energy. Liquid fuels are most important for defense 
purposes and for certain civilian uses in transport (air, water 
and land) and by other public utilities. It was estimated that 
the geological stockpiles of fossil fuels—natural gas and oil— 
would prove inadequate to meet these needs. The only renew- 
able energy source was water power, which in 1952 was supply- 
ing one quarter of the country’s electric output. By developing 
the remaining domestic potential water power as electric output, 
that source would continue to supply one quarter of the total 
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requirements until 1975. The remainder would have to come 
from fossil fuels, especially coal and lignite. The rising demand 
for secondary energy forms would put an upward pressure on 
prices. This would make possible imports and the finding of new 
domestic sources. In time the only adequate reserves would be 
coal, which could last, at least theoretically, for centuries. With 
increasing resort to coal, a slow shift in energy technology was 
in prospect. The shift between the different primary sources 
would be a matter of consumers’ choice, guided by the lowest 
cost combination of the energy mix. Even with this flexibility, 
the gradual shift to coals, lignites and shales would encounter 
technological difficulties in making the conversion from primary 
to secondary forms of energy. Public utilities would operate in 
the very centre of this utilization and conversion process. (See 
also Dams; ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES; ELECTRIC TRANSPORTA- 
TION; FepERAL Power Commission; MATERIALS PoLicy Com- 
MISSION; RAILROADS; RURAL ELECTRIFICATION; TELEGRAPHY; 
TELEPHONE; TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHorITY.) (M. G. G.) 

Canada.—The federal budget tax relief for public utilities 
engaged in “the distribution to or generation for distribution 
to the public of electrical energy, gas or steam’ underlined 
the acute nature of the pressures upon most Canadian public 
utilities during 1952. They were pressures of active demand 
and greatly increased operating costs. The federal tax relief was 
based on a formula that reduced the tax to 43% of the former 
rate of tax payable. 

Early in the year the Board of Transport Commissioners 
authorized increased rates for the Bell Telephone company 
which would give it an additional $14,339,000 a year. It was 
about 75% of what the company asked. Of the revenue pro- 
duced by the increase, $7,827,000 was slated for federal and 
provincial taxes. (CAC 


Publishing: see Book PusiisH1nc; NEWSPAPERS AND Maca- 
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Puerto Rico A United States commonwealth in the West 

* Indies, Puerto Rico has an area of 3,435 
sq.-mi. Population (1950 census): 2,210,703; (Jan. 1, 1952, est. 
2,238,272). In 1950, rural population comprised 59.5% of the 
total, urban, 40.5%. Chief cities (1950 census final figures): 
San Juan, the capital (including Rio Piedras which was annexed 
in 1951: 357,205); Ponce (99,492); Mayagiiez (58,944); 
Caguas (33,759); Arecibo (28,659). Languages: Spanish and 
English. Religion: predominantly Roman Catholic. Governor in 
1952: Luis Munoz Marin. 

History.—The constituent assembly met for five months and 
finally approved the constitution of the commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico on Feb. 6, 1952. On March 3 the document was submitted 
to the Puerto Rican electorate in a special referendum. Of a 
total of 457,572 persons, 81.9% voted for the constitution, which 
was then sent to the president of the United States for the 
proper congressional action as provided in public law 600. Final 
favourable action was taken by the U.S. congress and the legis- 
lation was signed by Pres. Harry S. Truman on July 3, 1952. 

The commonwealth of Puerto Rico was officially founded and 
proclaimed by Governor Mufioz Marin on July 25, 1952, Puerto 
Rico thus becoming a wholly autonomous state voluntarily asso- 
ciated with the United States. 

Education.—Total enrolment in 1952 in the public and private schools 
of Puerto Rico was 487,518, of which 94.8% attended public schools as 
follows: elementary, 348,287; secondary, 104,316; vocational, 9,382. Of 
the total public and private school pupils, 74.9% were enrolled at the ele- 
mentary level. The number of teachers in public schools was 9,796. 

Total expenditures for public education, including capital improvements 
but excluding the state university, during 1951-52 totalled $38,200,000, 


of which $31,200,000 was appropriated by the state government and 
$7,000,000 by the federal government. 


Enrolment at higher levels totalled 15,446, of which 86.8% was regis- 
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tered at the University of Puerto Rico, San Juan. Other institutions of 
higher learning were: Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico at San Ger- 
man, College of the Sacred Heart at Santurce, Catholic University of 
Santa Maria and the Puerto Rico Junior college. 


Banking and Finance.—Total bank deposits as of June 30, 10952, 
amounted to $282,100,000; bank loans, $190,700,000; and bank debits 
$366,800,000. Total bank assets amounted to $381,800,000. 

Total revenues of the government of Puerto Rico for the general fund 
and for those special funds related to central government operations dur- 
ing fiscal year 1952 totalled $134,199,000, of which $115,300,000 was re- 
ceived into the general fund. Total appropriations for central government 
purposes, including special funds and the general fund, amounted to $151,- 
857,000, of which $126,000,000 belonged to the latter fund. The free 
cash surplus in the general fund as of June 30, 1952, amounted to $7,552,- 
ooo, excluding: (1) an estimate of $4,700,000 special funds surplus; 
(2) $7,700,000 in the debt redemption fund; and (3) a $10,000,000 
emergency fund. 3 


Trade.—Puerto Rico’s external trade during the calendar year 1951 may 
be summarized as follows: the value of all imports was $442,903,245, of 
which $404,500,000 represented shipments from the United States. The 
total value of exports was $264,413,227, of which $249,700,000 worth of 
merchandise was shipped to the United States. 


Communications.—As of June 30, 1952, motor vehicles registered totalled 
76,750. Passable by motor vehicles, the estimated urban mileage of streets 
totalled 770, and the rural mileage of roads, 3,770. Passenger traffic to- 
talled 457,715 persons, of whom 198,051 arrived at the island and 259,- 
664 departed. More than 95% of the passengers travelled by air. Air 
cargo totalled 11,600,000 lb., of which 69% was inbound cargo. As of 
June 30, 1952, there were 39,285 telephones in service and 23 radio 
stations in operation. The average daily circulation of the two most im- 
portant newspapers was 133,608. 


Agriculture—Crop yields for 1952 were as follows: sugar cane, 12,500,- 
ooo short tons; tobacco, 281,297 cwt.; pineapples, 637,599 crates; coco- 
nuts, 23,800,000 nuts; and coffee, 300,097 cwt. The total gross income 
from agriculture for 1951-52 was estimated at $227,900,000 compared 
with $199,900,000 in 1951. Of the 1952 total, $117,600,000 represented 
farm value of sugar cane compared with $106,400,000 in 1951. 

According to preliminary data of the 1950 census of agriculture there 
were 53,515 farms (of three or more cuerdas) comprising 1,844,886 
cuerdas, of which only 41.7% was used for crops. 


Manufacture.—Sugar production for the 1952 season amounted to 1,332,- 
381 short tons (raw value), of which 212,391 tons were refined on the 
island. During fiscal year 1952, production of blackstrap molasses 
amounted to 69,800,000 gal.; distilled spirits, 3,100,000 proof gallons; 
and beer produced, 9,600,000 gal. The total value of construction permits 
granted during the fiscal year amounted to $83,100,000. Electric power 
generated amounted to 698,400,000 kw.hr., of which 39.5% was hydro- 
electric power. 

According to the 1949 census of manufactures, there were 1,998 manu- 
facturing establishments on the island, employing a total of 55,137 per- 
sons who earned $49,200,000 in salaries in 1949. The total value added 
to products by manufacture amounted to $93,400,000. ERARVAS) 


Mineral Production.—The accompanying table shows the tonnage and 
value of mineral commodities produced in Puerto Rico in 1949 and 1950, 


Mineral Production of Puerto Rico 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Cement (bbl.). . . . + - = 3,187,000 $8,299,000 2,171,000 $6,109,000 
TGS: 6 20S. Ceca 8,000 181,000 7,00 184,000 
RScilhaees micleiel ess ei spenye le 14,000 137,000 13,000 77,000 
Sand and gravel . . . ss 101,000 104,000 2 * 
PONG ir anied waucr “se ke ycay ee pe 250,000 575,000 520,000 827,000 
Other Minerals... . + + oe 1,000 are 216,000 

MOtalivemientetre "« clt sts $9,297,000 $7,413,000 


*Value included with other minerals. 


listing all items whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not 
yet available. 


" . The annual Pulitzer prizes in journalism, 
Pulitzer Prizes. letters and music, first awarded in 1917, 
were established at Columbia university by the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer. The five 1952 prizes in letters, of $500 each, were 
awarded as follows: fiction award to Herman Wouk for The 
Caine Mutiny (Doubleday) ; biography award to Merlo J. Pusey 
for Charles Evans Hughes (Macmillan) ; history award to Oscar 
Handlin for The Uprooted (Little, Brown); poetry award to 
Marianne Moore for Collected Poems (Macmillan) ; and drama 
award to Joseph Kramm for The Shrike (Random). 
Journalism prizes were awarded as follows: the meritorious 
public service medal to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for exposing 
evidence of political immorality in federal government depart- 
ments; $500 awards to each of the following individuals: for 
local reporting to George de Carvalho, of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, for his stories of a ransom racket extorting money 
from Chinese in America for relatives held prisoner in Red 
China; for national reporting to Anthony Leviero, White House 
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correspondent for the New York Times, for his exclusive article 
disclosing the record of conversations between Pres. Harry S. 
Truman and Gen. Douglas MacArthur at Wake Island; for in- 
ternational reporting to John M. Hightower, diplomatic editor 
of the Associated Press, for “the sustained quality of his cover- 
age of news of international affairs during the year”; for edi- 
torial writing to Louis LaCoss, of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
for his editorial entitled “The Low Estate of Public Morals”: 
the cartoon award to Fred L. Packer, of the New York Mirror, 
for his drawing of a White House press conference entitled 
“Your Editors Ought to Have More Sense Than to Print What I 
Say!”; for news photography to John Robinson and Don UI- 
tang, of the Des Moines Register and Tribune, for their photo 
of an incident at a football game. Special citations were given 
to the Kansas City Star for editorial planning, organization and 
execution of news coverage of the great regional flood of 1951 
and to Max Kase, sports editor of the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican, for his exclusive exposures of corruption in basketball. 
The Pulitzer prize in music, first given in 1943, was awarded 
to Gail Kubik for his Symphony Concertante. (A. J. Rr.) 


Pulp Industry: see Parer anp Pup Inpustry. 
(1912- ), U.S. physicist and 


Purcell, Edward Mills Nobel prize winner, was born at 


Taylorville, Ill., on Aug. 30 and received his bachelor of science 
degree from Purdue university, West Lafayette, Ind., in 1933. 
The following year (1933-34) he was an international exchange 
student at the Technische Hochschule at Karlsruhe, Ger. Re- 
turning to the United States, he was awarded his master’s de- 
gree from Harvard university in 1935 and his Ph.D. in 1938. In 
the latter year he was appointed instructor in physics at Har- 
vard; he was advanced to associate professor in 1946 and to full 
professor of physics in 1949. During World War II, at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and elsewhere, Purcell 
did fundamental research that helped lead to the perfection of 
radar. He was also credited with the research that aided in the 
discovery of huge clouds of hydrogen in interstellar space. For 
his work in developing the so-called “nuclear resonance” or 
“nuclear induction” method of measuring the magnetic fields of 
the nuclei of atoms, Purcell was named co-winner with Felix 
Bloch of the 1952 Nobel prize for physics, announced in Stock- 
holm, Swed., on Nov. 6, 1952. Purcell and Bloch had worked 
independently to develop the same technique of measurement 
for which they were honoured. 


Pyrite: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICEs. 
@ Fever: see Respiratory DIsEASEs. 
Quakers: see Frrenps, ReLicrous SocreEty oF. 


The largest Canadian province, Quebec is located 
Quebec. along the lower St. Lawrence river. Area: 594,860 
sq.mi., of which 71,000 sq.mi. are water. Pop.: (1951) 4,055,- 
681. Capital: Quebec city; pop.: (1951) 161,439, metropolitan 
area 271,236. Chief city: Montreal (g.v.) 1,002,703, metro- 
politan area, 1,370,044. 

History.—The legislature, which began its sessions in Novy. 
1951, prorogued on Jan. 23, 1952. Among its enactments were 
laws to lower succession duties; increase the province’s con- 
tribution to rural electrification from $15,000,000 to $20,000,- 
ooo; increase the amount which could be loaned to farmers by 
the Quebec farm credit bureau; and establish pensions for the 
needy and the blind (both in co-operation with the federal 
government). Premier Maurice Duplessis, National Union party, 
called an election for July 16. When the votes were counted 
the National Union party dropped from the 82 seats it had won 
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in the r948 election to 68; the Liberals rose from 8 to 23; 
1 independent was elected; the 23 Co-operative Commonwealth 
federation (socialistic) candidates were all defeated. Duplessis 
alone of all the provincial premiers refused to sign a federal- 
provincial tax agreement. 


Education. From 1945 to 1951 the provincial government granted $42,- 
300,000 for the construction of 1,290 schools and equipment of 3,703 
classrooms (for 102,000 pupils); from 1946 to 1951, $9,000,000 was 
spent on construction of technical schools and art and trade schools. 

Health and Welfare.—In the 1944-50 period the government made $36,- 
200,000 available for the construction of hospitals, which resulted in 
22 new hospitals and sanatoria and the enlargement of 29 others, adding 
a total of 9,350 beds. The workmen’s compensation act was amended to 
permit payment of 70% of wages instead of 66%% for permanent disa- 
bility; maximum wages on which compensation could be based was raised 
from $2,500 to $3,000. 

Transportation.—In the 1949-52 period a total of $1,555,000,000 was 
spent on roads, which extended 23,857 mi. (of which only 1,999 mi. were 
kept open during winter months). 

Finance.—Provincial revenues for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1951, 
totalled $270,590,400 and ordinary expenditures $206,992,000. There were 
capital expenditures amounting to $62,429,000, leaving a net surplus of 
$1,169,400. Net public debt at March 31, 1951, was $256,000,000. 

Agriculture—Preliminary estimates showed that Quebec farmers re- 
ceived a record $432,700,000 cash income from the sale of farm products 
in 1951, compared with $361,400,000 in 1950. The gross value of 1951 
field crops was set at $203,700,000. The farm credit bureau had $85,- 
000,000 on loan to 35,241 farmers. The provincial government tightened 
its ban against the sale of margarine by making mere possession thereof 
a crime. 

Industry.—In the 1939-51 period the number of industrial plants in- 
creased from 8,400 to 14,000 and gross value of manufacturing from 
$1,045,000,000 to $4,500,000,000. In 1939 the employment index was 
100, and the average weekly earnings were $21.26; in 1951 the index was 
168.5 and the average earnings had increased to $47.37. By July 1952 the 
index had risen to 176.6 and the weekly earnings to $51.40. 

Minerals.—In the 1939-51 period the gross value of mineral production 
increased from $69,000,000 to $250,000,000. Asbestos continued to be the 
most important single mineral product, valued at $75,000,000 in 1951; 


gold $39,000,000; copper $38,700,000; zinc $34,000,000; silver $3,- 
900,000. 

BIBLIOGRAPY.—John and Marjorie Mackenzie, Quebec in Your Car 
Grose (GaGy,) 


Racing and Races: see Air Races AND REcorps; AUTOMO- 
BILE RACING; Horse Ractnc; Motor-Boat RACING; OLYMPIC 
GAMES; TRACK AND FIELD SPORTS; YACHTING. 

Radar: see ELectronics; MUNITIONS OF WAR. ~ 


R «The best available estimates placed the number of radio 
adio. stations in operation or being constructed throughout 
the world in 1952 at about 7,000. This figure, representing no 
substantial change from the 1951 total, included boosters or 
relay as well as broadcast stations, but did not count the tele- 
vision (TV) and frequency modulation (FM) stations. 

The number of radio receiving sets in use throughout the 
world was estimated at about 175,000,000 to 180,000,000, com- 
pared with 171,000,000 to 175,000,000 in 1951. In the U.S. alone 
there were approximately 105,300,000 sets, a gain of about 
1,000,000 since the end of 1951. The A. C. Nielsen company re- 
search organization reported that the number of homes with 
radio receivers had reached 43,866,120, or 98% of all homes in 
the nation. This compared with a total of 40,970,000 reported 
by the 1950 census. 

U.S. Stations.—The year 1952 was one of steady develop- 
ment for radio and of boom for television, with licences for new 
TV stations being issued again for the first time since Sept. 1948. 

Broadcasting-Telecasting magazine’s box score, based on offi- 
cial records of the Federal Communications commission, showed 
3,302 broadcasting stations were in operation or had been au- 
thorized by Oct. 1952. This figure, which included amplitude 
modulation (AM), FM and television stations, may be com- 
pared with 3,161 the year before. The number of stations ac- 
tually on the air in Oct. 1952 was the largest ever: 3,101, as 
against 3,083 at the end of 1951. 

Broadcasting-Telecasting reported that the number of AM 
stations was 2,474 in October; of these, 2,355 were in operation. 
At the end of 1951 the AM total had been 2,406, of which 2,295 
were operating. The FM station total went up for the first time 
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in several years, rising from 648 to 655, of which 635 were in 
operation. 

In TV, FCC’s licensing freeze was lifted, effective July 1, 
and on July rz the licensing agency issued its first television — 
station authorizations in almost four years. By early October 
a total of 68 new stations had been authorized, in addition to 
the rog already on the air. Of the 68, 59 were authorized to 
operate commercially, while 9 were slated for noncommercial, 
educational operation by schools and the like. With the number 
of applicants exceeding the number of channels available in 
most major cities, making it necessary for the FCC to hold 
hearings, authorities felt that several years would pass be- 
fore the 2,000-odd stations anticipated by the FCC would be 
authorized. 

Applications for new AM stations awaiting action by the FCC 
stood at 310 at the start of Oct. 1952—the same figure re- 
corded in Dec. 1951. In FM, 22 applications were pending, com- 
pared with 11 in 1951. The number of television applications 
was 765 and was rising. 

Transit Radio.—This major FM development, the broadcast- 
ing of specialized programs (usually music and news) to re- 
ceivers installed on streetcars and buses, received a boost from 
the U.S. supreme court in May 1952. The court overruled a 
lower tribunal’s decision that transit radio’s “commercials and 
announcements” deprive “objecting passengers of liberty with- 
out due process of law’ and, accordingly, are unconstitutional. 
The supreme court decision, adopted on a 7-to-1 vote, said that 
‘neither the operation of the service nor the action of the 
[Public Utilities] Commission permitting its operation is pre- 
cluded by the Constitution.” The commercial feature of the 
service, the decision continued, “bears some relation to the long- 
established practice of renting space for visual advertising on 
the inside and outside of streetcars and buses.” 

But, although transit radio won a substantial victory in the 
court, its status at the FCC remained somewhat cloudy, along 
with that of other special FM services which employ a “beep” 
signal for switching voice programming. These functional serv- 
ices, including those broadcasting programs for reception in 
stores, restaurants and factories as well as streetcars and buses, 
requested the FCC to conduct a hearing and settle the issue on 
an industry-wide basis. 

U.S. Commercial Broadcasting.—The year 1951, latest for 
which official reports were available by Oct. 1952, was a banner 
one in time sales, with total radio (AM-FM) revenues of net- 
works and stations reaching a record high of $450,400,000, a 
gain of 1.3% over 1950 totals. Net income (before federal in- 
come tax), however, dropped 15.7% to a total of $57,500,000. 
The FCC said that “this decrease was the result of a reported 
drop of almost 50% in the earnings of the networks from radio 
operations, coupled with a slight decline of about 4% in the 
earnings of individual radio stations.” 

Counting $235,700,000 in TV revenues, total broadcast re- 
ceipts amounted to $686,100,000 in 1951 as against $550,400,000 
in 1950. This represented a gain of 24.7%. The FCC’s summary 


Table |.—Rodio and Television Broadcast Receipts, 
Expenditures and Income 


Per cent 
increase 
Service 1951 1950 re sec 


Total broadcast revenues 


Radio (AM Chea 6 6 8 o $450,400,000 $444,500,000 1.3 
Television) sce «aleve 235,700,000 105,900,000 122.6 
Industry total ... $686,100,000 $550,400,000 24.7 


Total broadcast expenses 

Radio (AM Smell) o 6 Go 6 $392,900,000 4 
Television aMkel cus acon enes 194,100,000 115,100,000 68 
Industry total ... $587,000,000 $491,400,000 19. 


Broadcast income (before federal income tax) 


$376,300,000 


Radio (AM andiFM)!. se. $ 57,500,000 $ 68,200,000 =13.7 
Televisionie.upemt. ute cliomtcune late 41,600,000 —9,200,000 —— 
Industry total . . . $ 99,100,000 $ 59,000,000 68.0 


FINAL BRIEFING on script revisions before a broadcast of ‘“‘The Big Show,” 
early in 1952, starring Tallulah Bankhead (seated, second left) 


of the breakdown between radio and television in three basic 
financial categories is shown in Table I. 

The 4 nation-wide radio networks, 3 regional networks and 25 
stations owned by these networks accounted for $104,029,000 
of total broadcast revenues in 1951, representing a 5.8% drop 
from their 1950 figure. With their expenses up 2.7% to a total 
of $93,934,000, these same networks and stations reported net 
income of $10,095,000, or 46.8% less than in 1950. 

Receipts from the Sale of Time.—Time sales, which are the 
financial backbone of broadcasting, edged up 0.6% to a new 
record high of $456,112,000 in 1951, according to the FCC re- 
port. Revenues from the sale of network time were off 7.2% 
with a total of $122,034,000. Sales of nonnetwork time to 
national and regional advertisers accounted for $119,559,000 
(a gain of 0.6% over 1950), while sales to local advertisers 
gained 5.6%, reaching a total of $214,519,000. It was the first 
time, the FCC noted, that sales of nonnetwork time to national 
and regional advertisers had exceeded nation-wide network time 
sales. 

These figures included commissions paid to agencies, etc., 


Table Il.—Comparative Financial Dota of Radio Networks and Stations* 


Per cent 
increase or 
Radio Networks and Stations 1951 1950 decrease 
Revenues, sale of network time . . - $122,034,000 131,530,000 — 7.2 
Revenues, nonnetwork time sales to 
national, regional sponsors. « - 119,559,000 118,824,000 0.6 
R , time sales to local 
Padventwars Me Weise Wye. s,s 214,519,000 203,211,000 5.6 
Commissions to agencies, efc.. + + + 51,561,000 52,476,000 — 17 
Revenues from talent sales, etc... - 44,675,000 41,969,000 6.4 
Total broadcast revenues .. s+ + 449,226,000 443,058,000 1.4 
Total broadcast expenses .. » 389,975,000 372,315,000 47 
Broadcast income before federal 
Encore ap aos, teaie aoe oF 59,251,000 70,743,000 —16.2 


*Seven networks and 2,200 stations were covered in the 1951 report, which did not, 
however, reflect financial data of 66 independently operated FM stations. The 1950 re- 
port covered 7 networks and 2,143 stations. 


which broadcasters consider an expense of sale. Payments of 
this nature amounted to $51,561,000 in 1951, a decline of 1.7% 
from the 1950 total. The figures were based on reports from 
4 national and 3 regional networks and 2,200 stations (not 
including 66 independently operated FM stations), whereas the 
1950 figures covered 4 national and 3 regional networks and 
2,143 stations. 

Radio Industry Balance Sheet.—The basic financial data on 
the radio industry for the years 1951 and 1950 are shown in 
Table II. 

Tangible Broadcast Property——Four national networks, 3 
regional networks and 2,186 stations had a total original in- 
vestment of $254,731,197 applicable to radio operations, the 
FCC said in its 1951 report. Depreciation of these properties 
to date was placed at $104,933,967. The report did not cover 
66 independently operated FM stations; 14 other stations re- 
ported no owned tangible broadcast property. 

Table III, issued by the FCC, shows tangible broadcast prop- 
erty ownership according to class of stations. 

Average Station Revenues and Expenses——The FCC reported 
that the average AM station built before World War II received 
almost $300,000 in total revenues in 1951 and, out of this, 

Table IIl.—Tangible Broadcast Property Applicable to Radio 


Operations for All Networks and Stations* 


Depreciation 
to date under 


Number of Cost to ownership of Depreciated 
Class of station stations licensee licensee cost 
Clear channel, 50 kw. . . . 65 $ 36,267,131 $ 16,946,193 $ 19,320,938 
Clear channel, 5-25 kw. . . 54 12,040,786 5,126,965 6,913,821 
Regional eats 1,047 125,540,145 47,358,833 78,181,312 
Local . AG th ei 995 50,252,294 18,071,888 32,180,406 
All stations 2,161 $224,100,356 $ 87,503,879 $136,596,477 
4 nation-wide networks, 
including owned stations . 18 $ 29,533,422 $ 16,446,032 $ 13,087,390 
3 regional networks, 
including owned stations . 7h 1,097,419 984,056 113,363 
All networks and stations . 2,186 $254,731,197 $104,933,967 $149,797,230 


*Does not include 66 independently operated FM stations; 14 other stations reported no 
owned tangible broadcast property. 
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DIAGRAM OF THE PATH of a radio message directed at the moon in Morse 
code from Cedar Rapids, la., and received in Sterling, Va., near Washington, 
D.C., via ultra-high frequency signals reflected from the moon. The experiment 
was reported on in 1952 by the National Bureau of Standards 


earned a profit of slightly more than $50,000 before federal 
income tax. The average station built since World War II, but 
not counting those in operation less than two years, received 
almost $100,000 in revenues and earned a profit of approxi- 
mately $7,500. 

One-half of all radio stations, the FCC said, had total 
revenues of less than $100,000. In this revenue group, average 
earnings ranged from a little more than $5,000 for network 
affiliates to about $3,000 for stations not affiliated with a net- 
work. In all, 44% of the total stations reported revenues be- 
tween $100,000 and $500,000; of these, network affiliates aver- 
aged $28,000 in earnings and nonnetwork stations slightly more 
than $17,000. A total of 116 stations, or 6%, enjoyed revenues 
exceeding $500,000; average earnings in this group were $216,- 
ooo for network affiliates and $159,000 for nonaffliates. All 
earnings figures were before federal income tax. 

Losing Stations.—A total of 519, or 24%, of the almost 2,200 
reporting AM stations indicated that they took financial losses 
in 1951. These, the FCC said, represented the smallest propor- 
tion of AM losers since 1946, when the postwar boom in station 
construction got under way. A total of 400 of the losers com- 
menced operation after World War II; these composed 29% of 
the 1,384 stations which went on the air after that date. Of the 
80o-plus prewar stations, 15% reported losses during 1951. 

For the first time, the FCC said, the proportion of AM losers 
was greater in cities with television stations than in non-TV 
markets. The report showed that almost 31% of AM stations 
with TV competition lost money, while the number without TV 
competition which nevertheless lost money was 21%. Hardest 
hit, apparently, were nonnetwork affiliates in TV markets: 
36.5% of these stations reported losses for the year. 

FM Finances.—FM station operation continued in 1951 to be 
generally unprofitable. The FCC reported, for example, that of 
the 66 independently operated FM stations—that is, FM sta- 
tions without AM affiliates—6o experienced losses from 1951 
operations. In the case of FM stations operated in conjunction 
with AM stations, it was difficult to distinguish the expenses of 
one station from those of the other. 

U.S. Programs.—The ten most popular programs on the air 
in the third week of Aug. 1952 are shown in Tables IV and V, 
prepared from measurements made by the A. C. Nielsen com- 
pany, Chicago, which publishes ‘‘Nielsen-Ratings” of programs. 
Alongside the Aug. 1952 ratings of these programs are shown 
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their respective standings and ratings of Aug. 1951, if they were 
in the so-called “top ten” at that time. The tables separate 
daytime and evening programs. 

Generally speaking, the trend to develop new radio shows to 
compete with the attraction of television continued in 1952. 
There also was increased interest, among broadcasters, in lower- 
cost shows. Music and news remained highly attractive. 

The fact that 1952 was a presidential election year left a | 
clear imprint upon radio programming. In addition to the |} 
politicians’ heavy reliance upon radio-TV as a fundamental | 
campaign tool, radio and its visual affiliate won high praise for | 
their coverage of the Republican and Democratic presidential 
nominating conventions in July, their reporting of the precon- 
vention campaigns of the principal candidates and the cam- 
paigns of the nominees afterward, and for coverage of the 
returns of the voting. 

U.S. Nation-Wide Networks.—The number of nation-wide 
radio networks in the U.S., which increased from four to six in 
1950 and dropped back to five with the suspension of activities 
by the Progressive Broadcasting system in 1gs1, returned to 
four in 1952 when the youngest network, the Liberty Broadcast- 
ing system, suspended service to its affiliates on May 15. The | 
company, which had almost 400 affiliated stations at that time, 


was in process of resuming operations on a much more limited 
scale later in the year. 


Table 1V.—Top-Rated Evening Network Radio Programs in the U.S. 


Rank Nielsen rating* 

Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 

Program 1952 1951 1952 195] 
Dragnetioniian <ieitcks \epas, Riese aawcmt mre 1 SO 6.5 ee 
Railroad Hour . 5 fee A So 2 ees 6.5 ae 
FBI in Peace and War Cir iti eC 3 3 6.1 6. 
WoulBet Your life. iucimemeuiemeenecaeue tel te 4 piaus 6.0 os 
Life with Lvigh! .72t smo in Saree ee ceeeee 5 ets 5.6 St, 
Romance, «= a: yo ca eens, per ae: sabe C 6 2 5.5 6. 
GenerAutry Shown, « 21:0 ue ele Zi, 5 5.5 6 
People Aroakunny. sas ots) (60 lana om eine 8 aos By) ne 
Great Gildersleeve. 20.0. 2 ss oe se 9 bo0 Ses A 

Johnny Dollaras VD. ae. Teveennenecmre 10 Boo oye | 


SiieipmetiO0.0 isu hOusles 


*Rating is expressed in terms of percentage of radio homes listening. 
Source: A. C. Nielsen Company, Chicago, 1952. 


Table V.—Top-Rated Weekday Network Radio Programs in the U.S. 


Rank Nielsen Rating* 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
Program 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Romance of Helen Trent. . . . . 2. 2. 2 e 1 
Rightito (Happiness atsmsi +) ismcicuen meine 2 . oy res a 
Our Gal Sunday a1 SAREE 3 2 6.7 7A 
Ma Perkins . Ree, eR os) a eee . 4 1 6.6 : 
Backstage: Wifes: cuteidey «ci lenncueneetneenes 5 wets 6.6 
Pepper Young's Family & v6 6 sieve 6.6 : 
Road! of Life. «... « See stirs 7 ators 6.3 : 
Big Sister... ; 8 A 6.2 7. 
Guiding Light . PPR he : 9 6 6.1 
Auntilennyars, suceecus tke (cn saeunee cate ' 10 8 5.8 


*Rating is expressed in terms of percentage of radio homes listening. 
Source: A. C. Nielsen Company, Chicago, 1952. 
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The four “old-line” networks were the American Broadcasting 
company (ABC), the Columbia Broadcasting system’s CBS 
Radio network, the Mutual Broadcasting system (MBS) and 
the National Broadcasting company (NBC). CBS Radio marked 
its 25th anniversary in September but did so without fanfare, in 
contrast with NBC’s 25th anniversary celebration with special 
programs throughout half of 1951. MBS, for the first time, 
came under the operating control of a single stockholder, the 
General Tire and Rubber company, through stock acquisitions 
approved by the FCC in January; and on May 31 General Tire’s 
Thomas F. O’Neil, already board chairman of MBS, took on the 
additional duties of president, succeeding Frank White. Mean- 
while, the proposed merger of ABC with United Paramount 
Theatres, a major motion-picture theatre company, was the 
subject of FCC hearings throughout most of the first three 
quarters of 1952, and it was thought the federal agency would 
give its final decision on the $25,000,000 deal by early 1953. 

In moves attributed primarily to the force of television com- 
petition, three of the four national radio networks realigned 
their cost structures to reduce, by about 25%, their advertis- 
ing charges for evening time. In the same moves, daytime radio 
charges were increased by about 5%. First to act was CBS 
Radio, which made its changes effective Aug. 25. NBC and 
ABC followed on Oct. 1, and MBS was reported working on 
similar changes early in October. 

U.S. Organizations; Regulation——There were no major 
changes in the administration of either the broadcasters’ trade 
association, the National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters (N.A.R.T.B.), or the radio industry’s autonomous 
sales promotion agency, the Broadcast Advertising bureau 
(B.A.B.). N.A.R.T.B. was headed by Pres. Harold E. Fellows. 
B.A.B., under Pres. William B. Ryan, won independent status 
after its formative period as an arm of N.A.R.T.B. and, with 
a budget approaching $1,000,000, launched a series of projects 
to promote the use of radio as an advertising medium. 

Glen McDaniel, first paid president of the Radio-Television 
Manufacturers association (R.T.M.A.), resigned effective Oct. 
I, and the organization’s directors voted to return to the system 
of unpaid presidencies. James D. Sechrest, general manager, 
was elevated to executive vice-president, and Board Chairman 
A. D. Plamondon, Jr., was given the additional office of presi- 
dent. In another trade organization, the National Association of 
Radio and Television Station Representatives (N.A.R.T.S.R.), 
Murray Grabhorn resigned as managing director and was suc- 
ceeded by T. F. Flanagan on April 1. Later in the year 
N.A.R.T.S.R. simplified its name, changing it to Stations’ Repre- 
sentatives association (S.R.A.). Broadcast Music Inc. (B.M.I1.), 
licensing and publishing organization founded by the broad- 
casting industry, continued to expand under the supervision of 
Pres. Carl Haverlin. 

The first major revision of the fundamental law governing 
radio, the Communications act of 1934, was passed by congress 
in early July and subsequently signed into law by Pres. Harry S. 
Truman. Known as the McFarland bill for its sponsor, Sen. 
E. W. McFarland (Dem., Arizona), the new law dealt largely 
with administrative operations of the FCC. Among the provi- 
sions directly affecting broadcasters was one prohibiting stations 
to charge political candidates higher rates than “the charges 
made for comparable use of such station for other purposes.” 

In midyear a house committee launched an investigation of 
so-called “immoral or offensive” radio and TV programs which 
generated widespread publicity and controversy. The probe, 
still in progress in October, was set in motion by passage of a 
resolution introduced by Rep. E. C. Gathings (Dem., Arkansas) 
to “determine the extent to which the radio and television pro- 
grams currently available to the people of the U.S. contain 
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immoral or otherwise offensive matter, or place improper em- 
phasis upon crime, violence and corruption.” Representatives 
of the broadcasting industry contended they were policing their 
own programs and doing a progressively good job, and expressed 
fears that the house approach might lead to censorship. Sen. 
William Benton (Dem., Connecticut), who proposed in 1951 to 
set up a review board to study radio and television program- 
ming, said of the house investigation that it “is the wrong way 
to go about improving radio and TV programs.” 

Inter-American Agreements.—The “new” North American 
Regional Broadcasting agreement (N.A.R.B.A.), worked out in 
1951 after long and controversial deliberations, still awaited 
U.S. senate ratification in 1952. A subcommittee appointed to 
study it did not act. Replacing an earlier treaty that had ex- 
pired, the agreement was designed to govern AM broadcast allo- 
cations among the U.S., Canada, Cuba, the Bahamas and 
Jamaica and the Dominican Republic. (R. W. Cr.; S. Tr.) 

International.—Jamming, and efforts to overcome it, became 
an accepted feature of the European scene in 1952. To the jam- 
ming of Russian and Polish broadcasts from western countries 
was added the jamming of transmissions in Finnish, Hungarian, 
Rumanian and Albanian by the British Broadcasting corporation 
(B.B.C.). Broadcasts in satellite countries’ languages from 
Rome, Athens and Canada and by the “Voice of America” were 
also heavily jammed. For the first time the satellite radio 
organizations themselves took an active part in the jamming 
campaign, though they were not so efficient as jamming stations 
inside the U.S.S.R. There was ample evidence from the target 
areas to show that jamming did not blot out the transmissions 
for any substantial period of time. 

The U.S.S.R. and its satellites increased their short-wave out- 
put considerably, in particular to western and southern Europe 
and to Scandinavia; their group output totalled nearly 1,200 
hours a week in about 4o languages. At the same time Com- 
munist China expanded its external services, mainly to far east- 
ern areas. Among western organizations the most notable expan- 
sion was that of Radio Free Europe, the privately sponsored 
U.S. station, which reached a total of 400 hours weekly, mainly 
in Czech, Hungarian and Polish. The “Voice of America” also 
expanded during 1952 and brought into service the ship 
“Courier,” a seagoing radio station which began transmissions 
from an anchorage in the eastern Mediterranean. The B.B.C. 
was obliged by government economy to reduce its external serv- 
ices for the third year in succession. Italy’s external broadcast- 
ing system continued to expand. Other countries that expanded 
their services during the year were Argentina and Australia. An 
interesting newcomer to the field was Syria. A program in 
Ukrainian was added to the Canadian service. 

Great Britain.—In 1952 the B.B.C. renewed its charter for 
a further ten years, but only after modifications which declared 
that the B.B.C. should remain the sole custodian of British 
sound broadcasting but that the way should be opened for the 
setting up at a later date of a competitive television service, 
presumably financed by commercial advertising. 

Among the year’s notable broadcasts were the vivid sound 
pictures of the lying-in-state and funeral of George VI and the 
proclamation of Elizabeth II. Winston Churchill’s tribute at 
the time of the king’s death was regarded as one of his finest 
broadcasts. 

The Olympic games at Helsinki, Fin., were fully reported. 
The home service started an important drama series called 
“The English Theatre,” covering the previous 50 years. Works 
of Vaughan Williams, whose 80th birthday fell on Oct. 12, fig- 
ured prominently in the first program on Oct. 15 of the 1952-53 
season of B.B.C. symphony concerts. Arnold Toynbee gave the 
1952 Reith lectures on “The Impact of the West on Other 
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Civilizations”: Bertrand Russell gave a notable series of ‘Por- 
traits from Memory.” 

The Light program started a series of specially written radio 
plays and broadcasted a number of others chosen by star per- 
formers. Edgar Lustgarten’s “Prisoner at the Bar” crime series 
was an exceptional solo presentation. 

In the Third program a complete cycle of “The Ring,” with 
Parsifal and Die Meistersinger, was broadcasted from Bay- 
reuth, and the first world performance of Richard Strauss’s Die 
Liebe der Danae came from Salzburg. At least one full-length 
opera was broadcasted each week, and chief of these was the 
Covent Garden presentation of Alban Berg’s Wozzeck. A full- 
scale study of Arnold Schonberg included many concerts and 
talks. Important series of talks included Isaiah Berlin on “Free- 
dom and Its Betrayal” and George Rylands’ illustrated series on 
“Reading Poetry Aloud.” Thomas Mann and Pablo Casals gave 
notable talks on “The Artist and Society.” John Lehmann’s 
monthly literary miscellany, “New Soundings,” designed to pro- 
vide an outlet for new writers, made an encouraging start. Read- 
ings from The Faerie Queene and several talks marked the 
fourth centenary of Edmund Spenser’s birth. 

Europe.—In western Europe, particularly in western Ger- 
many, there was intensive development of very high frequency 
(VHF) broadcasting for domestic services. Nordwestdeutscher 
Rundfunk alone operated 22 VHF stations in northwest Ger- 
many. 

In France a new station was opened at Sélestat, near Stras- 
bourg, in September to improve reception on domestic programs. 
It consisted of three medium-wave transmitters each of 100 kw. 
In October a new long-wave transmitter of 250 kw. was opened 
at Allouis. A large site was purchased in Paris, near Passy, for 
the new headquarters of Radio-diffusion et Télévision Fran- 
Caises. 

The third general assembly of the European Broadcasting 
union was held in Lugano, Switz., in October. Georges Conus of 
Switzerland was elected president. West German broadcasting 
stations, associated together for the purpose, attended as mem- 
bers for the first time. 

British Commonwealth.—The South African Broadcasting 
corporation announced in July plans to build a new station near 
Bloemfontein. In East Africa plans were made to establish a 
new short-wave national service for Uganda as well as a medium- 
wave service for Kampala. In Kenya, Tanganyika and Northern 
Rhodesia programs for Africans were expanded. Two new pro- 
vincial networks started operation in Nigeria to supplement the 
output of the national transmitter at Lagos. When broadcasting 
development was completed in this colony, approximately 370,- 
000 sq.mi. and a population of 25,000,000 would be served. 
Experimental transmissions started in September on a ten-kilo- 
watt medium-wave station at Nicosia in Cyprus. B.B.C. pro- 
gram and technical staff arrived in British Honduras toward the 
end of the year to establish new medium- and short-wave net- 
works covering the territory. A five-kilowatt short-wave trans- 
mitter was sent to the Falkland Islands to provide a service for 
the sheep farming community. The total number of listeners in 
the British colonies was estimated in June at 3,000,000. (See 
also Law.) (G. G. WR.) 


Radiology: sce X-Ray anv Raproxocy. 
Railroad Accidents: see Disasters. 


Railroads The operation of the railroads under the token 
«supervision of the U.S. army, which Pres. Harry 
S. Truman had ordered on Aug. 27, 1950, to avert a threatened 
nation-wide railroad strike, was terminated on May 23, 1952. 
The railroads’ traffic and earnings were adversely affected 
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during the year by a strike of eight weeks’ duration in the 
steel industry and the consequent closing down or slowing up 
of production in related industries. 

Operating revenues of the 132 Class I railways in the United 
States in the first eight months of 1952 aggregated $6,810,999,- 
610 compared with $6,764,406,068 in the same period of 1951, 
an increase of 0.7%. Operating expenses for the same months of 
1952 were $5,298,347,702 compared with $5,345,357,749 in the 
same period of 1951, a decrease of 0.9%. In the eight months 
ending Aug. 31, 1952, the net income of the Class I railroads 
was estimated at $405,000,000, compared with a net income of 
$339,000,000 in the same period of 1951, both figures after 
interest and rentals. The rate of return for the year ending Aug. 
31, 1952, was 4.08%, compared with a rate of return of 3.96% 
for the year ending Aug. 31, 1951. 

The Interstate Commerce commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics reported gross annual capital expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments for the first half of 1952 at 
$715,200,000 compared with $660,100,000 for the same period 
of 1951, an increase of 8.3%. Expenditures for road property 
increased 15.5% in 1952 over the corresponding period in 1951, 
while equipment expenditures increased by 6.2%. Estimates of 
127 of the Class I railroads placed gross capital expenditures 
for road and equipment during the second half of 1952 at $659,- 
000,000, making an estimated total for the year of $1,374,200,- 
000, compared with actual expenditures of $1,414,000,000 in 
1951. This estimate placed road expenditures at 2.2% above 
1951 levels and equipment expenditures at 4.5% below those of 
1951. 

One of the most noteworthy developments in railroad trans- 
portation in 1952 was the continuation and acceleration of the 
change-over from steam to diesel motive power. During 1952 
diesel locomotives operating on railroads in the U.S. performed 
approximately 65% of freight service, more than 70% of pas- 
senger service, and more than 75% of yard and switching serv- 
ices. Of the diesel locomotives which were in service, 97% had 
been installed since 1940, and 82% since the close of World 
War II. In the two-year period, Aug. 31, 1950, to Aug. 31, 1952, 
the railroads in the United States installed 6,800 diesel locomo- 
tive units. It was predicted that in the following year the rail- 
roads would be operating more than 21,000 diesel units. 

As of Aug. 31, 1952, the total number of freight cars owned 
by Class I railroads was 1,840,623, compared with 1,818,062 a 
year before, a gain of 22,561 freight cars of all types. In the 
same period 80,877 new cars were installed, and 58,316 old cars 
were retired from service. As of Aug. 31, 1952, the Association 
of American Railroads, Car Service division, reported 108,222 
freight cars awaiting repairs as compared with 96,020 freight 
cars awaiting repairs a year earlier. The net serviceable railroad 
freight cars in service as of Aug. 31, 1952, waS 1,732,401, as 
compared with 1,722,042 a year before. At the same date there 
were 78,825 freight cars on order. The average daily freight- 
car shortage as of the end of August was 4,924 cars, compared 
with 18,120 cars at the corresponding date in 1951. Revenue 
carloadings for the period of 1952 for which data were available 
averaged about 700,000 carloads a week. 

The volume of freight traffic of Class I railways was about 
5% lower, measured in revenue ton-miles, in the first half of 
1952 than for the corresponding period of 1951. The total 
revenue freight traffic was 303,378,000,000 ton-miles in the 
first half of 1952, compared with 319,520,000,000 revenue ton- 
miles in the first half of 1951. 

Freight traffic revenue declined very slightly from $4,238,714,- 
ooo in the first half of 1951 to $4,234,845,000 in the first half 
of 1952, a decrease of about 0.1%. 

In the first half of 1952, Class I railways in the United States 
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performed 17,096,400,000 revenue passenger-miles, an increase 
of 3.9% over the 16,451,400,000 revenue passenger-miles in the 
same period of 1951. Passenger revenues increased from $430,- 
578,000 in the first half of 1951 to $459,387,000 in the first 
six months of 1952, an increase of 6.7%. 

On April 14, 1952, the Interstate Commerce commission 
authorized increases to be made in freight charges which super- 
seded the previous increases authorized on April 4 and August 
28, 1951. The new increased rates became effective May 2, 1952. 

The order of the Interstate Commerce commission permitted 
the railroads to increase their rates and charges generally by 
15%, to be applied as percentage increases in the amount of 
the total freight charges, exclusive of the federal transporta- 
tion tax, and subject, in certain cases, to maximum increases 
in specific amounts per hundred pounds or per ton. Class rates 
generally were permitted to be increased by 15%, and rates 
upon certain commodities were allowed maximum increases, of 
which the following were representative: fresh fruits, vege- 
tables, melons, nuts, canned or preserved food products, and 
some metals, such as copper, lead and zinc, increased 12 cents 
per 100 lb.; building woodwork and millwork, 14 cents per too 
Ib.; sugar and syrup, Io cents per 100 lb.; phosphate rock and 
salt, 60 cents per ton; muriate of potash, sulphate of potash 
and sulphate of potash magnesia, $1 per ton; coal and coke, 
12% subject to a maximum of 40 cents per ton; iron ore, sand, 
stone, slag and other related articles, 12%; and grain and grain 
products, 12%. 

These increases brought railroad freight rates to a level of 
more than 167% of the rates in effect in 1946, and represented 
the 12th occasion in which railroad freight rates had been dealt 
with by the Interstate Commerce commission since the cessation 
of hostilities in World War II. 

During 1952, the three military departments, army, navy and 
air force, represented collectively the largest user of trans- 
portation services in the world, and were individually among 
the largest shippers via all forms of transportation. The de- 
partment of defense, representing the federal government, ar- 
ranged for the transportation of more than 2,500,000 tons of 
freight monthly. In the government fiscal year, the military 
traffic service of the department of defense estimated that 
the department would spend about $1,000,000,000 for domestic 
transportation alone. Military traffic was about three times 
the volume it had been in the period between World War II 
and the outbreak of the Korean war. 

The Defense Transport administration continued in 1952 to 
function as the executive agency of the federal government, 
for the co-ordination and assistance of the domestic transpor- 
tation system, including port and storage facilities, and for 
working with the railroads, water carriers, highway carriers 
and related facility operations to bring their equipment and 
plant into a state of readiness to assume the greater load which 
would be placed upon the transportation system in the event 
of enemy attack or full-scale war operations. 

In this task, the Defense Transport administration sponsored 
a railroad freight-car building program to achieve the objective 
of a fleet of 1,850,000 freight cars in 1953. It also sponsored 
a program of diesel-electric locomotive construction, a program 
of railroad tank-car building, the construction of 20 new Great 
Lakes boats for bulk cargoes, the construction of more than 
200 new and improved barges for inland waterway service, a 
highway vehicle building program and a warehouse and storage 
facility program. ine 

In Oct. 1952 the Interstate Commerce commission made pub- 
lic a study made by its Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics, part of a series of studies in industry economics spon- 
sored by the air force. The study placed the annual capacity of 
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the railroads at about 685,000,000,000 revenue ton-miles of 
freight service, and 41,000,000,000 miles of passenger service 
under “preparedness conditions.” Under war conditions, includ- 
ing a six-day work week and carloading orders similar to those 
in effect during World War II, the railroad capacity was 
estimated at 750,000,000,000 ton-miles and 83,000,000,000 pas- 
senger-miles. The railroad service requirements under assumed 
war conditions in the year “195X” were estimated at 950,000,- 
000,000 ton-miles and 122,000,000,000 passenger-miles, approxi- 
matély 27% and 47%, respectively, above the estimated 1952 
railroad capacities for freight and passenger services. The report 
found that the railroads should continue to make large capital 
expenditures for freight and passenger equipment. (See also IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION; UNITED STATES.) 
(G. L. Wn.) 

International.—Of greater importance than technical devel- 
opments in 1952 was the continuing trend toward a more unified 
railway system for Europe under the aegis of the International 
Union of Railways. This union had been encouraged by the 
United States and actively participated in by the British rail- 
ways. 

Evidence of this movement was provided by the inauguration 
of a pooling system for freight rolling stock, known as Europa 
wagons, contributed by the French and German railways. 

Great Britain.—For the first time since the nationalization 
of British transport in 1948 the British Transport commission 
earned in 1951 a small surplus after interest on capital. In 
1952 costs were still rising and there were wage increases; 
the volume of traffic was about that of 1951. Proposed legis- 
lation, as outlined in a government white paper followed by a 
draft Transport bill, aimed at the sale of the nationalized 
Road Haulage executive’s vehicles to private buyers and at 
greater decentralization on the railways. Meanwhile the govern- 
ment refused to permit the full increase in passenger fares as 
authorized by the Transport tribunal, London area fares being 
particularly affected. 


CONFERENCE ROOM in an all-room parlour car on the ‘‘Congressional,”’ an 
18-car train on the New York-Washington, D.C., run of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road. Placed in service in 1952, it was designed for the convenience of govern- 
ment officials, business executives and family groups 
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IRON ORE SHIPMENT leaving Bomi hills, Liberia, by rail in 1952. Liberia’s 
first railroad, then in its first year of operation, was constructed by the Liberian 
Mining company with the help of technicians sent by the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad 


Steel shortages slowed up the construction of new rolling 
stock and delayed the completion of many improvement 
schemes at stations and of other railway facilities. Track re- 
newals continued at a high rate, involving speed restrictions on 
many main lines and thereby preventing the return of the high- 
speed prewar expresses. 

An important engineering development was the completion of 
the colour-light signalling installation between Clapham junction 
and Selhurst on the London-Brighton line. Eleven mechanically 
operated signal boxes were replaced by these all-electric ones; 
conversion to colour-light all-electric signalling was also carried 
out at Euston station, London. A new 7.5-mi. line was opened 
in September to the new Calverton colliery (Nottinghamshire). 
A British-built gas-turbine locomotive made successful trials be- 
tween London and Plymouth; a diesel-mechanical locomotive 
was tested between London and Derby and several main-line 
diesel-electrics were working on London-Exeter trains. 

In February the first stretch of Great Britain’s first main- 
line electrification scheme was inaugurated between Wath and 
Dunford Bridge on the Sheffield-Manchester line. Two more of 
the 12 standard types of steam locomotives came into service: 
a Pacific 4-6-2 class with a 1g-ton axle load for service in Scot- 
land and a 2-6-2 tank engine for suburban working. Progress 
was made with the output of various types of standard freight 
cars; these were almost entirely made of steel and the growth 
in the number of steel freight cars justified the conversion of 
a repair shop near Exeter for their overhaul. For ore traffic a 
new type of 56-ton eight-wheel car was introduced with an 
empty weight of 28.5 tons. 

London Transport placed in service on its underground lines 
some new multiple-unit electric vehicles made of light alloys. 
Tests were conducted with air-braked coal trains; these were 
run at high speeds and the general. tendency was to increase 
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speed, even at the sacrifice of some reduction in train weight. 

Mechanization of track repair and renewal work was steadily 
extended and one of Britain’s largest freight stations, Bristol 
(Temple Meads), was re-equipped on the conveyor-belt system. 

In October Britain’s worst rail disaster since 1915 occurred 
when two expresses and a local train collided at Wealdstone 
station in Harrow. As a result of this tragedy 111 persons were 
killed and more than 200 injured. 

In Ireland the Dundalk, Newry and Greenore railway, the 
last line to be owned by the British Transport commission in 
Ireland, was closed at the beginning of 1952. 

Continental Europe.—French national railways (Société Na- 
tionale des Chemins de Fer—S.N.C.F.) turned over to electric 
traction the entire main line from Paris to Lyons with the com- 
pletion of the conversion of the Chalon-Lyons section in June 
1952. Services were greatly accelerated and it was planned to 
handle 20,000 metric tons of freight daily on this route. The 
S.N.C.F. did not neglect alternative forms of traction, and tests 
were conducted with a gas-generated locomotive. 

Despite the success of the so-cycle method of electrification 
in France, Belgium was to adhere to the 3,000-v. D.C. system 
for the extensions in construction and those already planned. 
The vital junction railway, linking the North and South stations 
in Brussels, was opened. The Netherlands railways inaugurated 
electric traction in February on the Amersfoort-Zwolle 42-mi. 
section and in May on the Zwolle-Meppel-Groningen line and 
also the line to Leeunwarden; thus 786 mi. was electrified, or 
40% of the system. 

In Germany long sections of welded rail and large numbers of 
reinforced concrete sleepers were laid in Bavaria. Reconstruc- 
tion of war-damaged facilities continued and 200,000,000 DM. 
were to be spent on new works in 1952. Doubling continued on 
sections of Swiss main lines, notably between Zurich and Sar- 
gans-—almost completed—and on the Bern-Lausanne line near 
Fribourg. Gotthard widenings were practically finished except 
on the causeway near Chiasso. 

Italy, with its lack of coal, continued to electrify its railways 
—a current program related to the Bari-Pescara 186-mi. section 
on the Lecce-Bologna line—and D.C. traction was replacing the 
original three-phase system in northern Italy; e.g., on the Bren- 
ner. An expensive nine-mile link from Piazza al Serchio to 
Pieve San Lorenzo was started. In Austria reconstruction of the 
old double-track Semmering tunnel continued, and the new ad- 
joining single-track tunnel was opened in March. 

Greece was adopting diesel rail-cars with considerable suc- 
cess, but in Cyprus the government railway closed in January, 
rail facilities being replaced by road. In Spain a 70-mi. sec- 
tion of the railway to link Corunna with Zamora was opened in 
September. Swedish State railways built a mobile refrigerator 
train and was doubling single-track sections on the Stockholm- 
Goteborg artery. In Norway construction continued on the 
Nordland line toward Bodo. 

Asia.—Saudi Arabia railway was officially opened in Jan. 
1952 from Dammam to Riyadh. Built by Aramco, the 350-mi. 
line cost about $50,000,000; diesel traction was employed and a 
US. staff assisted. Ceylon imported new steam locomotives but 
Pakistan was turning to diesels, and converted the Jacobabad- 
Kashmir 76-mi. section to broad gauge. Indian railways’ reor- 
ganization was completed by the inauguration of the Eastern, 
North Eastern and Northern railways. 

In Malaya, the night Singapore-Kuala Lumpur mail was re- 
stored; and Indonesia profited by new German-built steam 
locomotives. In Siberia, Stalinsk and Barnaul—a 110-mi. stretch 
—were stated to be rail-linked. 

Africa.—Algerian railway improvements included the intro- 
duction of Budd-type stainless-steel passenger cars of light- 
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weight design, and in Morocco a new line was constructed to 
serve the increasing output from the anthracite mines at 
Djérada. Further east, in Egypt, the state railways imported 
more than 70 new passenger cars fitted with roller bearings. 
Beyer-Garratt type articulated steam locomotives with a trac- 
tive effort of 52,360 lb. on a 13-ton axle load were added to the 
stock of the Benguela railway in Angola, and locomotives, also 
of Beyer-Garratt articulated design, were imported into Rho- 
desia to handle the rapidly increasing volume of traffic. On the 
East African Railways system traffic by 1951 had increased to 
more than double that of 1939, but new 2-8-2 (Mikado) type 
locomotives, similar to those constructed for Nigeria and limited 
to a 13-ton axle load, arrived to ease the traffic problem of the 
heavily burdened metre-gauge system. 

South African Railways and Harbours were still rapidly de- 
veloping. In the six months ended March 1952 more than 117,- 
000,000 suburban passengers were carried, of whom nearly 50% 
were in the Johannesburg area and most of the remainder in 
the Capetown area. The S.A.R. and H. in 1949-50 experienced 
a difficult financial period, but 1951 ended with a surplus of 
more than £8,500,000. Construction programs included the 
widening of the Natal main line, the partial completion of the 
new Johannesburg passenger station and the electrification of 
the Bellville-Touws River main line. 

South America.—A government decree in Argentina early in 
the year provided for the inclusion of all government-owned 
transport within the Empresa Nacional de Transportes, known 
as E.N.T. or State Transport Undertaking. This embraced not 
only railways but also air lines and shipping. The British-owned 
railway companies, nationalized some years earlier, were in the 
final stages of liquidation. In Brazil electrification of the Central 
railway out of Sao Paulo was continued and progress was 
made on the construction of the Brazil-Bolivia railway. At the 
beginning of 1952 this line had penetrated to within 110 mi. 
of Santa Cruz, Bol.; it would finally reach Cochabamba, 
Bol. 

Mexico.—Few countries could claim proportionately greater 
railway activity in 1952 than Mexico. Nationalization of the 
hitherto U.S.-owned Southern Pacific Railway of Mexico oc- 
curred at the beginning of the year. Reconstruction of about 
150 mi. of the Mexico City-Vera Cruz line, formerly known as 
the Mexican railway, was taken in hand and the new standard 
gauge Mexico City-Oaxaca line was reported complete early in 
the year. Most of the 438-mi. standard-gauge Oaxaca-Puebla 
line was laid with heavy rail. 

Canada.—Four major schemes of railway construction con- 
tinued in Canada: (1) the independent Quebec, North Shore and 
Labrador line designed to develop the ore resources around 
Knob Lake—a traffic estimated eventually to reach 20,000,000 
tons annually; (2) the 85-mi. extension of the provincially 
owned Pacific Great Eastern from Quesnel to join the Canadian 
National railways at Prince Rupert in British Columbia; (3) 
the C.N.R.’s own branch in the same area from Terrace, near 
Prince Rupert, to Kitimat, to cost about $10,000,000, which was 
linked with a great aluminum development project involving a 
new port; and (4) the Sherridon-Lynn Lake new 155-mi. branch 
designed to open up the nickel ore resources at Lynn Lake in 
northwestern Manitoba. 

Other Canadian railway developments in different spheres 
were the government’s approval of the recapitalization of the 
Canadian National railways, the demolition of that company’s 
historical Bonaventure station at Montreal and the continuing 
construction of the Toronto subway, the first underground rail- 
way in Canada. 

Australasia.—Besides a shortage of skilled labour, there was 
an inadequate supply of good quality locomotive fuel. To over- 
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come this the Victorian government railways converted certain 
locomotive types to oil-burning; others were equipped to burn 
the low-grade brown coal of which there was an abundant sup- 
ply. Main-line diesels were coming into service. Electrification 
was continued to ease the fuel problem and the same policy was 
being extensively adopted in New South Wales. The volume of 
traffic remained in most states at an almost record level. 

The arrival in New South Wales of the new 255-ton Beyer- 
Garratt 4-8-4 + 4-8-4 steam locomotives being built in Man- 
chester, Eng., was expected to reduce materially the strain on 
the available motive power resources. These locomotives were 
reputed to be the heaviest locomotives ever built outside North 
America for the standard 4 ft. 8.5 in. gauge. In September the 
New South Wales government announced a complete reorgani- 
zation of its railway administration involving the abolition of 
its Transport and Highways commission. 

Tasmania benefited from the acquisition of new steam loco- 
motives, limited in axle load to ten tons, and additional motive 
power, including diesels, eased the traffic problems on the 
Queensland and West Australian systems. In New Zealand, 
where the annual railway deficit was more than £1,000,000, elec- 
trification and dieselization continued, the former relating to 
the Hutt Valley line near Wellington. Oil-burning steam loco- 
motives of 4-8-2 (mountain) type were received from Great 
Britain. (See also ELectRic TRANSPORTATION.) (C. E. R. S.) 


Rainfall: see Merzorotocy. 

Raisins: see Fruit. 

Ramjets: see Jet PROPULSION. 

Rapid Transit: see ELecrric TRANSPORTATION. 

Rates of Exchange: sce EXCHANGE CoNTROL AND EXCHANGE 
RATES. 


Rayburn Sam (1882- ), U.S. legislator, was born on 
’ Jan. 6 near Kingston, Tenn. A graduate of 
East Texas State Teachers college, Commerce, Tex., he studied 
law at the University of Texas, Austin, and began practice at 
Bonham, Tex. First elected to the U.S. house of representatives 
as a Democrat from the 4th Texas district in 1912, he took his 
seat on March 4, 1913; thereafter he served without interrup- 
tion in the 63rd through 82nd congresses and was re-elected on 
Nov. 4, 1952, to the 83rd congress (1953-55). He was majority 
leader of the 75th congress and on Sept. 16, 1940, was elected 
by acclamation to succeed William B. Bankhead as speaker of 
the house in the 77th congress. He was re-elected speaker of the 
78th and 79th congresses, was minority leader of the Soth, and 
again speaker of the 81st and 82nd (1949-53). Generally a 
supporter of the foreign policy of Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Pres. Harry S. Truman, Rayburn was antipathetic to many 
New Deal and Fair Deal domestic measures. 

As permanent chairman of the Democratic national conven- 
tion at Chicago, Ill., in July 1952, Rayburn played a key role in 
the dispute over seating delegations from three southern states 
which refused to take the party “loyalty oath.” 


. . The break in 
Rayon and Other Synthetic Fibres. consumer de- 
mand for rayon and acetate fibres which disturbed the indus- 
try in the United States during 1951 continued to plague pro- 
ducers far into 1952. In April 1952 the total rayon and ace- 
tate production fell precipitously to 79,000,000 lb. from 117,- 
000,000 Ib. in Aug. 1951. By Sept. 1952, however, production 
had increased to 107,000,000 lb. Production of total rayon 
and acetate fibres utilized 86% of capacity in Sept. 1952 in 
contrast with only 63% of capacity in April of the same year. 

Shipments of all types of rayon and acetate in the latter half 
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DRYING STOCKINGS over forms at the first German nylon stocking factory, 
newly opened in a suburb of the western sector of Berlin. The factory operated 
with 16 U.S. and German-made machines in 1952 


of 1952 reflected the general improvement in business condi- 
tions in the textile industry. In September, shipments totalled 
108,900,000 lb., an increase of 35% over April of the same 
year and 32% greater than the figure for Sept. 1951. Inven- 
tories, which measure production backlog, declined for the sixth 
month in September as shipments exceeded production in the 
six-month period. Inventories stood at 70,400,000 Ib. at the end 
of Sept. 1952, substantially less than the all-time high of 
119,700,000 lb. recorded in March of the same year. 

The general upswing in production of rayon and acetate was 
no more evenly spread throughout the industry than was the 
downswing in mid-1951. Regular and intermediate tenacity rayon 
yarn production amounted to 16,800,000 lb. in Sept. 1952, an 
increase of 13% over the previous month but still 43% lower 
than output in August of the previous year. At the same time, 
output stood at 73% of capacity, the highest for any single 
month since January, and stocks continued to decline. 

The recovery of acetate yarns was more impressive. Until the 
end of March 1952, output was only 31% of capacity. By Sep- 
tember it had soared to 88% of estimated capacity. Third 
quarter production in 1952 reached 26,000,000 Ib. as compared 
with only 14,000,000 Ib. in the second quarter and 13,000,000 
Ib. in the first quarter. 

Acetate staple and tow production declined to 4,400,000 lb. 
in April 1952, but by September had risen to 9,400,000 Ib., or 
66% of capacity. It was still, however, 19% below the Aug. 
1951 figure of 11,600,000 lb. 
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RECLAMATION 


A contrasting picture was apparent in the case of viscose high- 
tenacity yarn and rayon staple and tow, which in large part 
compensated for the general sluggishness in rayon and acetate 
production. Viscose high-tenacity yarn production continued at 
capacity levels, as did rayon staple and tow. However, neither 
division had been seriously affected by the market recession 
of mid-195r. 

A comparison of United States rayon and acetate production 
from its earliest recorded statistics to 1952, in ten-year periods, 
is as follows: 


United States Rayon and Acetate Production 


(In millions of pounds) 


1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1952 
(First 9 mo.) 
Fil t} 

Raven Bey ao DF DROMO! 0 0.4 14.9 T35e2 287.5 658.1 436.8 
Acetdte: viens «1%. tole _ 0.1 15.6 163.7 300.1 159.9 

Stapl d to 
Rove’ 5 6 . Kel ence _ _— 0.9 105.3 207.3 158.1 
Acetate & xs sitenan s — _ — 16.7 128.7 69.8 


The production of man-made fibres other than rayon and ace- 
tate continued its virtually unbroken upward trend. It was esti- 
mated at 124,100,000 lb. in the first half of 1952, as compared 
with 100,000,000 lb. in the first half of 1951. Production dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1952, however, totalled 60,400,000 
Ib., a decrease of 5% from the previous record total of 63,700,- 
ooo Ib. produced in the first quarter of 1952. 

Nylon held its position of pre-eminence among man-made 
fibres other than rayon and acetate. Demand for nylon con- 
tinued to exceed production because of the increasing variety of 
uses discovered for nylon. Its chief use in hosiery and important 
uses in knitted fabrics, otherwise known as warp knit or tricot, 
and in woven fabrics was supplemented by the utilization of 
nylon to aid the U.S. defense effort, such as in the development 
of nylon armoured vests. 

Total world production of rayon and acetate in 1952, it was 
estimated, would total 4,775,280,000 lb. of which 2,481,875,000 
Ib. was filament yarn and 2,293,405,000 lb. was staple. As com- 
pared with 3,957,470,000 Ib. produced in 1951 composed of 
2,119,400,000 lb. of filament yarn and 1,838,070,000 lb. of 
staple, 1952 estimates called for an increase of 817,810,000 lb. 
Over 1951 production. United States, the largest rayon and 
acetate producer in the world, was expected to account for 44% 
of the filament in 1952, compared with 45% in 1951 and 50% 
in 1950, and 17% of the staple in 1952, compared with 18% in 
1951 and 20% in 1950. 

Germany, including east Germany and west Germany, was the 
world’s second largest producer of rayon and acetate. In 1952 
west German productive capacity was expected to rise to 445,- 
000,000 Ib. East Germany had a 215,000,000-lb. capacity, which 
placed Germany’s estimated production in 1952 at 660,000,- 
000 Ib. 

United Kingdom production was third in importance, follow- 
ing the United States and Germany. Its output of 369,400,000 
Ib. in 1951 was expected to rise in 1952 to 450,000,000 lb., an 
increase of 21.8% for the year. The United Kingdom was closely 
followed by Italy which had made phenomenal progress in rayon 
and acetate production since World War II. Italian productive 
capacity in 1952, it was believed, would rise to 443,000,000 lb., 
whereas only seven years earlier Italian production amounted to 
only 7,345,000 lb. France was fifth largest producer with an 
estimated productive capacity of 293,200,000 Ib. in 1952, an in- 
crease of 28% over a capacity of 229,075,000 Ib. in 1951. 
(See also TEXTILE INDUSTRY; WooL.) (Ey Le Bri) 


Reclamation: see Forests; IrrtGATION; Sort Erosion AND 
Sort CONSERVATION. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION—RED CROSS 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 37° °°" 


nance corporation was established by congress Jan. HOI” Tithe}: 
Since that time its powers and duties have been periodically 
renewed and amended by the congress to meet changing national 
needs. The present statute extends its lending powers to June 30, 
1954, and the life of the corporation to June BOms TOF OmeLts 
capital stock is $100,000,000 all held by the United States. 

Management and Organization.—Management and direc- 
tion of the RFC is vested in an administrator and a deputy 
administrator, both appointed by the president, with the advice 
and consent of the senate. A loan policy board is composed of 
the following members: the administrator, as chairman; the dep- 
uty administrator, as vice-chairman; the secretary of the treas- 
ury, the secretary of commerce and the administrator of the 
Defense Materials Procurement agency. It establishes general 
policies (particularly with reference to the public interest in- 
volved in the granting and denial of applications for financial 
assistance by the corporation and with reference to the co- 
ordination of the functions of the corporation with other activi- 
ties and problems of the government) which govern the lending 
operations of the corporation. 

The corporation functions through a principal office at Wash- 
ington, D.C., and loan agencies established in cities throughout 
the United States. 

Functions.—The RFC is authorized by the RFC act, as 
amended, to make loans to business enterprises (including rail- 
roads and air carriers); to make loans to financial institutions; 
to subscribe for and make loans upon the nonassessable pre- 
ferred stock of insurance companies and to purchase the legally 
issued capital notes and debentures thereof; to purchase the 
securities of and make loans to states, municipalities and other 
public agencies; and to make loans because of floods or other 
catastrophes. 

Under the RFC act, as amended, the Defense Production act 
of 1950, as amended, and applicable executive orders and regu- 
lations, the corporation also makes loans (including bank par- 
ticipations) to business enterprises for the purpose of financing 
defense or essential civilian requirements. In addition, the cor- 
poration is authorized to purchase securities or to make loans 
(including participations therein or guarantees thereof) for 
the purpose of aiding in financing projects for civic defense 
purposes. 

Other functions relate to the production of strategic and 
critical materials—synthetic rubber, tin and abaca (Manila 
hemp)—and the liquidation of certain defense plants and 
facilities. 

Operations.—The principal lending activity of the RFC in 
the fiscal year 1952 consisted of loans to business enterprises 
(made directly or in participation with banks) for the purpose 
of aiding the production of goods or services necessary to meet 
either military requirements or essential civilian requirements. 
From June 30, 1951, through June 30, 1952, 2,218 applications 
for such loans, amounting to $1,341,800,000, were received; 
and 777 loans were approved in the gross amount of $329,600,- 
ooo, including 175 for $199,496,484 which were authorized 
under the provisions of section 302 of the Defense Production 
act of 1950, as amended. Approximately 90% of the total num- 
ber of loans approved were for $500,000 or less, and approxi- 
mately 68% did not exceed $100,000. In addition, the RFC 
had outstanding commitments to participate in 2,580 business 
loans made by banks, totalling $74,633,000, of which the RFC’s 
share was $47,812,000. Other loans or purchases of obligations 
authorized during the fiscal year included 3,055 catastrophe 
loans aggregating $21,656,382 and loans to states, municipalities 
and other public agencies totalling $27,027,500. 
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Excluding loans approved under section 302 of the Defense 
Production act of 1950, as amended, at June 30, 1952, there 
were 5,794 business loans outstanding in the aggregate amount 
of $383,885,261 of which RFC’s share was $365,651,877. In the 
Defense Production act category there were 101 loans outstand- 
ing for $59,338,499. Loans and investments outstanding at June 
30, 1952 (excluding Defense Production act) amounted to 
$664,644,286, RFC’s share. 

Tin, Synthetic Rubber, and Abacd Activities.—The gov- 
ernment-owned tin smelter at Texas City, Tex., constructed by 
the RFC in 1942 as a defense measure, continued in operation. 
In the 1952 fiscal year the RFC acquired or produced 60,184 
long tons of refined tin. 

Virtually all facilities for producing general-purpose synthetic 
rubber, known as GR-S, as well as the plants for the produc- 
tion of butyl, used chiefly in the manufacture of inner tubes, 
are government-owned and are operated for the account of the 
RFC. During the 1952 fiscal year, 800,000 long tons of syn- 
thetic rubber were produced, and sales amounted to $416,000,- 
ooo. As of June 30, 1952, 30 plants were in operation, repre- 
senting an investment of approximately $512,000,000. 

The four abaca plantations located in Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras and Panama yielded 32,041,250 lb. of fibre; 30,861,- 
goo lb. were sold for a total of $7,945,231 in fiscal 1952. 

Liquidation Activities—The RFC is required by law to 
liquidate its national defense, war and reconversion activities 
carried on through its subsidiaries, the Defense Plant corpora- 
tion, Metals Reserve company, Rubber Reserve company, De- 
fense Supplies corporation, U.S. Commercial company and War 
Damage corporation. The RFC is also responsible for liquidat- 


‘Ing the affairs of the Smaller War Plants corporation and those 


of the RFC Mortgage company, all the capital stock of the 
latter having been owned by the RFC. 

During fiscal year 1952 the corporation continued the liquida- 
tion of assets acquired and liabilities incurred under terminated 
national defense and wartime programs. At June 30, 1952, there 
remained for liquidation assets at cost aggregating $74,431,132, 
compared with $89,650,643 at June 30, 1951, a decrease of 
$15,219,511. (H. A. Mp.) 


R d p United States.—Disaster relief activities and 
e ross. services to the armed forces highlighted the 
work of the American Red Cross in 1952. Disaster relief opera- 
tions were undertaken to aid sufferers from tornadoes in the 
south and flood victims in the Missouri and Mississippi river 
valleys. In these and in 289 other disaster relief operations 
from July 1951 to July 1952, the Red Cross met emergency 
needs and gave rehabilitation aid. Total expenditures on disaster 
relief and preparedness during the fiscal year 1951-52 were 
$19,038,529. 

With the continuing expansion of the armed forces, the Red 
Cross endeavoured to bring its services to U.S. service men and 
women stationed throughout the world. Field directors were 
with the troops in the far east and Europe, on manoeuvres, and 
at all major military installations, covering smaller stations 
itinerantly. The extensive volunteer-based program in military 
hospitals continued, 95 such hospitals in the United States being 
served on July tf. 

Except for increasing emphasis on volunteer work in all 
branches, Red Cross work in communities remained basically 
unchanged during the year. On July 1, 156 veterans hospitals 
were being served by extensive Red Cross volunteer programs. 
Chapter home service volunteer workers aiding servicemen, vet- 
erans and their families had given 1,459,000 hours to their work 
during 1951-52. There were 1,090,000 first aid certificates 
awarded as well as 813,000 certificates in the various swimming, 
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“MATCHBOX GAME” introduced by a Dutch soldier at a party for wounded 
U.N. troops. They were in a Swedish Red Cross hospital in Pusan, Kor., in 
1952, and convalescents of the various nations were teaching each other parlour 
Games popular in their own countries 


lifesaving and small-craft handling courses and 255,200 certifi- 
cates in the home nursing courses. Of all certificates awarded, 
39% went to school and college students. 

Promoted by a donor campaign undertaken by the U.S. de- 
partment of defense and hundreds of national and community 
groups, Red Cross blood collections for defense increased, 
2,440,000 pints being procured during the fiscal year. Collections 
for the civilian program, which supplies community hospitals 
with blood, continued adequate to meet needs, averaging 140,000 
pints a month. A total of 18,500 units (100 c.c.) of serum 
albumin and 977,100 units (2 c.c.) of immune serum globulin, 
both blood derivatives important in the treatment of certain 
diseases, were distributed to state health departments. 

In 83,000 schools throughout the country, Junior Red Cross 
members continued their community service and international 
understanding activities, the latter including during the year 
the second experimental project in recording American school 
music for export to schools overseas. In the 1951-52 school 
year, junior members packed 623,000 gift boxes for shipment 
to children in other lands. 

On the international scene, the American Red Cross provided 
emergency and organizational aid to 24 other Red Cross socie- 
ties, disaster aid to 7 societies, and technical and advisory as- 
sistance to 2 societies, as well as co-operating with the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. The American Red Cross 
also participated in the 18th International Red Cross conference 
at Toronto, Can., in July. American Red Cross representatives 
helped set up the machinery for prisoner-of-war exchange in 
Korea, ready for operation when and if an armistice should be 
concluded; volunteers in the United States packed 11,000 
prisoner-of-war food and medical packages that were being 
held ready in Korea. (J. G. Ma.) 

World.—The 18th International Red Cross conference met 
in Toronto, Can., July 26-August 7, 1952, under the chairman- 
ship of John Alexander MacAulay (Canada), with approxi- 
mately 600 delegates and observers representing 49 govern- 
ments, 55 national Red Cross and Red Crescent societies, the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, the League of Red 
Cross Societies and 30 international governmental and nongov- 
ernmental organizations. It was the largest and most representa- 
tive gathering of its kind in the history of the Red Cross. 

Most of the general debates centred around attacks by Com- 
munist governments against the United States for alleged bac- 
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teriological warfare in Korea and against the I.C.R.C. for alleged 
lack of impartiality. In March the United States government 
had invited the I.C.R.C. to investigate such charges and the 
I.C.R.C. had accepted, provided the North Korean government 
would permit entry of neutral teams of experts, which it re- 
fused. Resolutions finally adopted by the conference included: 
an appeal to governments to ratify the Geneva Conventions of 
1949 (only 19 had done so) and the Geneva protocol of June 17, 
1925, prohibiting bacteriological weapons, and to agree, within 
the framework of general disarmament, to a plan for the inter- 
national control of atomic energy; an invitation to the govern- 
ments involved in the Korean conflict to examine charges of 
alleged violations of the Geneva Conventions on the basis of a 
common agreement; an appeal to the North Koreans and 
Chinese to permit the I.C.R.C. to inspect prisoner-of-war camps 
in North Korea as it had inspected United Nations prisoner-of- 
war camps in South Korea since the start of the conflict; re- 
affirmation of the fundamental principles of the Red Cross, 2.e., 
impartiality, political, racial, religious and economic independ- 
ence, universality of the Red Cross and equal rights of national 
societies; legal assistance to refugees; mutual assistance in case 
of national disasters; contributions toward famine relief; stand- 
ardization of medical equipment; education of youth in the 
spirit of international fraternity, solidarity and the mainte- 
nance of peace. 

Revised statutes of the International Red Cross and regula- 
tions of the International Red Cross conference, proposed by a 
subcommission of the Standing Commission of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross after a two-year study, were adopted by a 
majority vote over opposition of the Communist bloc, which 
would have shorn the I.C.R.C. of its authority as a neutral 
intermediary. Political debates in future International Red 
Cross conferences were prohibited under the new regulations. 

An invitation from the Indian Red Cross to hold the roth 
International Red Cross conference in New Delhi in 1956 was 
accepted. 

Elected as new members to the League of Red Cross Societies 
were the Red Cross societies of Ceylon, San Marino and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, bringing total league membership 
to 71 national societies, grouping more than 100,000,000 indi- 
vidual members. 

In his report, the secretary general of the league, Count 
Bonabes de Rouge, stated that mutual assistance between na- 
tional societies during the preceding two years was valued at 
$10,000,000. (H. W. De.) 


Reforestation: see Forests. 
Reformed Church: see PrResByTERIAN CHURCH. 


Refugees The liquidation of the International Refugee or- 
* ganization in the early months of 1952 signalled 
the end of mass movements of refugees out of Europe. During 
its lifetime of 44 years of service to refugees in Europe the 
organization, a specialized agency of the United Nations, had 
provided care and maintenance for more than 1,000,000 ref- 
ugees in camps in Europe, repatriated 72,834 to their countries 
of origin (chiefly in eastern Europe) and had moved 1,038,750 
in resettlement to Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
the United States, Venezuela and other countries. Eighteen 
member governments—Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Den- 
mark, the Dominican Republic, France, Guatemala, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, New Zealand, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, the United States and Vene- 
zuela—had contributed $406,867,295 to these efforts. 

On terminating its operations on Jan. 31, 1952, the organiza- 
tion turned over 12,205 refugees for movement to the Provi- 
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ional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of Mi- 
rants from Europe, which had been organized at a confer- 
mce on migration convened by the government of Belgium at 
3russels in Nov.—Dec. 1951. This committee, starting with a 
nembership of 15 governments, undertook the task of moving 
nigrants from overpopulated countries in Europe and refugees 
0 countries of immigration overseas. Capitalizing on the experi- 
nce developed by the International Refugee organization and 
itilizing its ships and trained personnel, the committee main- 
ained the previous volume of monthly movement out of Eu- 
ope until July 1952, when changes in the immigration policies 
f the main receiving countries—Australia, Canada and the 
Jnited States—resulted in a reduction in the flow of migrants 
jut of Europe. 

Contributing to this development was the final expiration of 

he United States Displaced Persons act of 1948, amended in 
g50 and 1951, under which more than 340,000 refugees and 
lisplaced persons had been admitted from Europe to the United 
states. In Australia the development of unemployment and the 
eduction of government expenditures were accompanied in June 
xy a cabinet decision to reduce the original quota of immigra- 
ion for 1952 from 160,000 to 80,000. Canada likewise reduced 
ts intake of immigrants for economic and political reasons. 
| In spite of these developments the Migration committee had 
ucceeded by Sept. 1952 in moving 62,808 persons out of Eu- 
‘ope. Included in this figure were 23,876 refugees. It was antici- 
yated at the fourth session of the committee held in Geneva in 
Jetober that more than 100,000 migrants and refugees would 
ye moved out of Europe by the end of the year. 
_ The committee was provisionally organized to conduct move- 
nent for one year in order to test the form of organization, its 
nethod of financing and the need for its services. At its fourth 
iession the membership had grown to 21 governments—Aus- 
ralia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Den- 
nark, France, Germany, Greece, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Paraguay, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
Jnited States and Venezuela. A unanimous decision was reached 
© continue the activities of the committee during 1953 and to 
sxpand its services closely related to the movement of migrants 
is provided in the resolution adopted at Brussels in 1951. The 
yame of the committee was changed to the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration. 

Of the 62,808 migrants moved between Feb. 1 and Sept. 30, 
(952, 34,578 came from Germany, 10,375 from Austria, 7,451 
‘rom the Netherlands, 6,011 from Italy, 753 from Trieste, 126 
‘rom Greece, 600 from the far east and 2,914 from other coun- 
ries. The United States received 36,618 of the total, chiefly 
sthnic Germans from Germany and Austria; Australia, 10,702; 
Canada, 7,295; Brazil, 5,365; Venezuela, 627; Chile, 563; and 
[srael, 264. Hugh Gibson of the United States was elected direc- 
or of the committee at its session in Washington in July 1952. 

In Aug. 1952 Pres. Harry S. Truman appointed a six-man 
‘ommission to study and review proposals for immigration leg- 
slation and to report its findings to him by Jan. 1, 1953. The 
McCarran-Walter act adopted by the congress in the spring of 
(952, which codified existing United States immigration laws 
ind retained the principle of national origins as a basis for 
sstablishing annual quotas of immigrants admissible to the 
Jnited States, came under severe criticism during the presi- 
Jential campaign in the fall of 1952 on the grounds that it dis- 
riminated against certain classes of immigrants and failed to 
sive expression to United States interests in the problems of 
yverpopulation and refugees in Europe because of its over-all 
estrictive features. 

The office of the United Nations high commissioner for ref- 
igees was established at Geneva by the general assembly of the 
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United Nations on Dec. 14, 1950. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, 
the Netherlands, was elected high commissioner for a three-year 
term. This office took over from the International Refugee or- 
ganization the function of providing international legal protec- 
tion for refugees until they acquire a new nationality. The office 
was also charged with the task of finding final solutions for the 
problems of refugees. 

The general assembly of the United Nations at its sixth ses- 
sion in Paris in Jan. 1952 voted a budget for the office of $718,- 
ooo for 1952 and adopted resolution 538B(VI) which authorized 
the high commissioner to appeal for $3,000,000 in funds for the 
emergency relief of refugees under his mandate. 

The high commissioner reported on Nov. 19, 1952, that he 
had received contributions and pledges totalling $760,000 to the 


. refugee emergency fund and had allocated all the funds received. 


The sum of $650,000 had been spent or allocated for the needs 
of 4,500 refugees among the 7,500 European refugees still seek- 
ing opportunities for emigration from Shanghai. The balance 
had been allocated to meet the needs of refugees in Austria, 
Belgium, Germany, Greece, Italy and the near east. 

Apart from the refugee emergency fund, the Ford foundation 
made a grant of $2,900,000 in Aug. 1952 to be administered by 
the high commissioner to assist the integration and establish- 
ment of refugees in their countries of residence. Emphasis was 
to be placed in the use of the fund on efforts to assist the 
assimilation of refugees through youth educational and cultural 
activities. No restrictions were placed on the categories of 
refugees to be benefited by the fund. 

The flow of German refugees from east Germany to west 
Germany through Berlin continued during 1952 at a rate of 
15,000 monthly. A total of 250,000 had arrived in Berlin in 1951. 
This constant influx intensified the serious problems of unem- 
ployment and housing in western Germany. During the height 
of the movement in midyear, emergency efforts to absorb the 
refugees in western Germany failed to keep pace with the influx 
into Berlin. 

The numbers of eastern European refugees entering Austria, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, Turkey and Trieste were smaller dur- 
ing 1952 than in previous years, because of tighter controls 
placed on the borders by the eastern European countries. On 
March 22, 1952, President Truman announced the initiation of 
a new effort of the United States government to assist these 
refugees under the provisions of the Mutual Security act of 
1951. The stated objectives of the program, to be administered 
by the department of state, were to establish better facilities of 
reception for these refugees in the countries of first asylum, to 
supplement the care and maintenance already provided by those 
countries and by voluntary agencies, and to assist the new 
refugees either to emigrate abroad or to re-establish them- 
selves in Europe. 

United Nations efforts to resolve the problem of approxi- 
mately 875,000 Arab refugees in Lebanon, Jordan, Syria, Gaza 
and Israel, resulting from the conflict in Palestine in 1948, con- 
tinued during 1952. Emphasis continued to be given to the 
gradual reduction of direct relief expenditures in favour of the 
progressive development of projects which would result in the 
permanent integration of the refugees into the communities in 
which they might be settled. (See also IMMIGRATION AND EmI- 


GRATION.) 

BrstiocRApuy.—George L. Warren, “Progress toward Solution of Eu- 
rope’s Refugee Problem,” Department of State Bulletin, vol. xxvi, no. 669 
(April 21, 1952); “United Efforts Speed Migration from Europe,” ihid., 
vol. xxvii, no. 682 (July 21, 1952); “Aid to Escapees from Iron Curtain 
Countries,” ibid., vol. xxvii, no. 686 (Aug. 18, 1952); G. J. van Heuven 
Goedhart, “Refugees: An Unsolved Problem,” The World Today, pub- 
lished by the Royal Institute of International Affairs oe 
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Relief: see Community Cuest; Rep Cross; SocIAL SECURITY. 
See also the articles on the various states. 


World meetings of several confessions were held 
Religion. during 1952. The Disciples fourth world gathering 
met in Melbourne, Austr.; the Lutherans sent 5,000 delegates 
to their World Federation at Hanover, Ger.; the Mennonites 
met in Basle, Switz.; the Quakers in Oxford, Pas .; and the Ro- 
man Catholics held hee first International Eucharistic congress 
since World War II in Barcelona, Sp. 

In China, Communists confiscated Confucian, Buddhist and 
Taoist temples, ousting priests. Mohammedans and Christians 
suffered in lesser proportions. With the elimination of foreign 
missionaries, some of whom were killed and many of whom were 
imprisoned, the persons most persecuted were those closely 
identified with them. Chinese independent churches were not 
seriously molested. Some thought that this was an indication of 
political rather than religious motives for the antireligious 
movement. Although greatly reduced, the Christians, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic, continued to carry on worship. 

Accelerated widespread persecution of the clergy and laity 
wherever communism prevailed showed a pattern suggesting 
eventual nationalization of the church in “iron curtain” lands. 
Within Roman Catholic areas behind the curtain, 11,000 priests 
and 50,000,000 members were listed with 89 out of 284 sees 
vacant through imprisonment, expulsion or death of former 
incumbents. 

In India, popular attention shifted from religion to social 
and economic problems. Indian churches showed increased con- 
cern for missions in neighbouring lands, the North India United 
Church promoting work in East Africa and the South India 
United Church enlarging its work in Papua. The Mar Toma 
Church planned to work in Nepal. Native states formerly closed 
were opened to missionary effort; but the rush of missionaries 
disturbed the government and a temporary stay in the granting 
of visas resulted. 

In Korea, church work continued and large numbers of Com- 
munists, both Korean and Chinese, accepted Christianity and 
held vast dawn prayer meetings in Koje and other prison camps. 
Thus appeared the most significant movement anywhere of 
Communists toward Christianity. It underscored the desires of 
converts not to be returned to Communist hands. 

In the Philippines, Trinitarians won a court appeal. Their 
bishop was declared legitimate supreme head of the largest 
native church, formerly Roman Catholic and later Unitarian. 

In Australia a six-month Christian mission led by Methodists 
but also open to others was begun in September. 

The United Nations high commissioner for refugees received 
a large grant from the Ford foundation and allocated it to re- 
ligious agencies—the Jewish Joint Distribution committee, the 
Friends Service committee, the National Catholic Welfare con- 
ference and the World Council of Churches. Most of these had 
long been resettling refugees and had cared for many hundreds 
of thousands through church and synagogue activity. 

During the German Catholic congress in Berlin, attended by 
200,000, the Evangelical bishop, Otto Dibelius, welcomed the 
Roman archbishop of Munich to his home and opened the larg- 
est Protestant churches when Communist officials refused use of 
public halls. The final Berlin gathering met in the Olympic sta- 
dium and applauded Pastor Kreyssing, Evangelical leader, when 
he declared that it was not mere accident that Catholics and 
Protestants had met under the shadow of the same 8o-ft. cross 
that had been erected for the 1951 Berlin Kirchentag which 
rallied more than 300,000 Protestants. In the Saxony Bautzen 
cathedral, Catholics and Protestants both worshipped regularly. 

This was in pleasing contrast to the attacks upon Protestants 
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by Catholic leaders in Spain. An outburst in Italy agains 
Evangelicals was quickly ended but the “Osservatore Romano’ 
subsequently officially reiterated a repudiation of religiou 
freedom in Italy and claimed benefit of the discriminator 
clauses of the “Lateran treaty.” 7 

The Turkish government granted permission to the nation’s 
Jews to elect a new chief rabbi, reversing an 18-year ban. ; 

An important study featured the North American Assembly 
on African Affairs at Wittenberg college, Springfield, O., under 
the auspices of the National Council of Churches. Many govern- 
ment officials as well as church representatives attended and 
joined in recommendations for improving conditions of the Afri- 
can peoples. 

A survey of the distribution of missionaries from North 
America showed that of the 15,000 in service, an all-time high, 
25% were in Africa, 25% in Latin America, 21% in east Asia, 
14% in, India, Ceylon and Pakistan, 7% in southeast Asia, 5% 
in the near east and 3% in the Pacific Islands. There were 5,000 
Roman Catholic missionaries from the U.S. 

Church membership in the U.S. continued to climb to all- time 
highs, both in actual numbers and in percentage ratio, whit 
reached 62% of the population. 

In New York state the Board of Regents, convinced of “the 
fundamental American belief in and dependence upon God,” 
argued for the use of prayer in its public schools, and specified 
the text of a prayer approved by Protestants, Roman Catholics 
and Jews, i.e., “Almighty God, we acknowledge our dependence 
upon Thee, and we beg Thy blessings upon us, our parents, our 
teachers and our country.” 

The United Church of Canada launched a radio mission simi- 
lar to one conducted by the Church of Scotland. It began in 
September and was to continue for eight months. The Scottish 
assembly approved as religiously right the principle that the 
mother’s life is more important than that of an unborn child. 

The Scandinavian diaconate staffed a civilian hospital in 
Korea. Wide use of the film “King of Kings” was reported from 
Korea, where the interest of people in Christianity was at an 
all-time high. 

In September the mothers general of religious orders for 
women met at Rome for an unprecedented re-examination of 
their discipline, procedure, dress and function. The Vatican’s 
international commission on immigration under James Norris, a 
U.S. layman, revealed the grave concern of Catholics over immi- 
gration as a solution to Europe’s tensions. 

Pope Pius XII urged a world-wide Catholic crusade for re- 
turn to Christ, and set up an organizational structure to initiate 
the movement. 

(See also CuristiaN Unity; CHurcH MEMBERSHIP; MIs- 
SIONS, ForREIGN [RELIGIous]; also under separate denomina- 
tions.) (H. Ste 
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Religious Education Protestant and Orthodox.—In 

* Feb. 1952, the United Christian 
youth movement in the United States reached the climax of its 
plans for what it termed “the Call.” One of the goals was the en- 
rolment of 1,000,000 young people in deeper Christian consecra- 
tion. Although the goals were not achieved, it was declared that 
the favourable influence for interdenominational youth work in 
hundreds of local communities would be felt for many years to 
come. 

The board of managers of the World Council of Christian 
Education and Sunday School association met in London, Eng., 
in July. Among the numerous matters considered were the re- 
ports of the two administrative committees. 


IRALLY in Washington, D.C., celebrating completion of the Revised Standard 
‘Version of the Holy Bible (R.S.V.), a new translation authorized by 40 Prot- 
-estant and Eastern Orthodox denominations and published in 1952 


The secretary of the British administrative committee had 
spent three months in India studying the situation in respect 
to the India Sunday School union and seeking to enlist added 
interest and support from the churches for the union. 

The North American administrative committee reported that 
it had adopted a program for the years 1952-56. The stated pur- 
poses were as follows: (1) To aid in deepening and widening 
the concern of the principal Christian leaders for effective 
Christian education for children, for young people and for 
adults; (2) to stimulate and aid in the establishment of such 
nation-wide denominational and interdenominational organiza- 
tions as were needed; (3) to aid the denominational and inter- 
denominational organizations and leaders serving each country 
in their major tasks of Christian education; (4) to unite these 
denominational and interdenominational leaders in Christian 
education in world-wide fellowship, to encourage and enable 
them to draw from and contribute to that fellowship the fullest 
measure of inspiration and help, and always to see their individ- 
ual responsibilities as part of the world-wide enterprise of 
education in the Christian faith and life. Six aspects and 
emphases were listed: (1) The foundations of Christian edu- 
cation; (2) the Christian education of all age groups; (3) 
Christian education in all institutions, including the church, 
the Christian home and the Christian school; (4) the prepara- 
tion of suitable curriculum materials; (5) the development of 
adequate programs to prepare persons for service in Christian 
education; (6) education in the ecumenical ideal. Six chan- 
nels of service were named: Publications, regional and world 
meetings, field visitation, correspondence, financial grants, and 
other organizations. 

One of the most tangible and popular services which this 
council had under way was known as “Pictures for Children 
Everywhere.” Thousands of Sunday schools and other agencies 
of Christian education had no Bible pictures at all. Through the 
efforts of denominational leaders of children’s work in the 
United States and Canada, money was collected from children 
for purchasing pictures to send abroad. The World Council of 


Christian Education was thus enabled to distribute more than 
527,000 coloured Old and New Testament pictures for classroom 
use and more than 3,700,000 small pictures for the children. 


These were sent to more than 81 countries. (F. L. Ke.) 

Roman Catholic.—In igs52 there were 8,358 elementary 
parochial schools instructing 2,692,706 children, and 531 private 
elementary schools taught 84,151. The enrolments in 1,623 
parish and diocesan high schools numbered 353,465, while 818 
private high schools taught 205,025 pupils. 8,962 seminarians at- 
tended 73 diocesan seminaries, and 5,159 diocesan students 
studied at other seminaries. 351 religious-order seminaries or 
scholasticates had a student body of 16,867. There were 204,937 
students in Catholic colleges and universities. 

Sixteen Catholic school systems and 47 Catholic colleges or 
universities filed letters of intent with the Federal Communi- 
cations commission for use of one of the 242 television stations 
assigned for noncommercial purposes. 

Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter of St. Louis was elected the 
new president general of the National Catholic Educational as- 
sociation at the annual convention held in Kansas City, Mo. 
The theme of the convention was “Catholic Education and the 
American Community.” Resolutions adopted at the convention 
stressed the following points: (1) Recent events have sharpened 
the community’s awareness that all its activities, social, eco- 
nomic and political, should be guided by moral principles, the 
knowledge and practices of which must be developed in youth. 
(2) A community which understands its democratic heritage 
must recognize in its traditions an educational diversity that has 
fostered in our culture a living unity and not a dead uniformity. 
(3) Catholic schools should strengthen their desire to know 
and to meet the concrete needs of the community and fully 
to prepare themselves for the rapidly expanding school popu- 
lation. 

The National Council of Catholic Men inaugurated a film in- 
formation service to review and catalogue all 16-mm. religious 
films suitable for Catholic use in parishes and schools or on 
television. (J. LaF.) 

Jewish.—The annual reports of the Jewish educational insti- 
tutions in the U.S. indicated increased registration. Whether this 
represented heightened interest in Jewish values or was merely 
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the result of the growth in population was an unanswered ques- 
tion. Improved textbooks and educational aids continued to be 
produced in quantity for elementary and intermediary schools. 
The establishment of a new department of audio-visual aids by 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations was an instance of 
such progress. Similarly, the number of all-day schools had mul- 
tiplied and enrolment had increased. 

A venture of great promise was that which the liberal wing 
of Jewry initiated at their newly acquired camp on Lac La Belle, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. Groups of youngsters and, at different times, 
older persons were afforded the opportunity of a week or two 
weeks’ visit to the camp. A program of physical recreation, 
Jewish education and periods of worship and silent meditation 
was available. The adult program was not confined to the sum- 
mer only, but included week-end retreats throughout the year. 

In Israel, the concern for proper education of the children 
of new and old settlers continued to be of importance, equal to 
the problems of providing an adequate food supply for the 
growing population and the plan to irrigate the Negev. The com- 
pulsory education law had been accepted by even the Arab 
minority: 27,000 Arab children were enrolled in government 
schools and about 4,500 in mission schools. The increased at- 
tendance in public schools had overtaxed the availability of 
quarters and teachers. (See also Epucation; Law.) (B. H.) 


& 4 »_  (1908- ), Panamanian polit- 
Remon, Jose Antonio ical leader, was born on June I. 
Entering politics at an early age, he became national chief of 
police and by 1949 was the “strong man” of Panama. In that 
year he forced the resignation of Pres. Daniel Chanis, Jr., de- 
spite a decision by the nation’s supreme court affirming Chanis’ 
legal right to the office. Again on May 10, 1951, Remon over- 
threw the administration of Arnulfo Arias Madrid and installed 
Alcibiades Arosemena in the presidency. In 1951 Remon himself 
campaigned for the presidency as the candidate of a national 
five-party coalition. In elections held May 11, 1952, Remon 
was elected by a large majority, receiving the largest number 
of votes in the nation’s history. He took office as president 
on Oct. 1, 1952, for a four-year term. 


Rent Stabilization, Office of. woo cctines ana pro- 

’ * rent ceilings and pro- 
tections against unjust evictions to approximately 150 critical 
defense housing areas in 45 states and Alaska, in addition 
to normal housing areas already under control, proved the prin- 
cipal development in the war against inflation on the rental 
front in the United States during 1952. 

In the critical areas, rent levels applied to every type of 
housing rented for shelter, while in the normal or limited areas, 
hotels, motels, trailer courts and housing constructed or con- 
verted for rental after Feb. 1, 1947, were exempt. Approximate- 
ly 5,500,000 people were living in controlled units in the 
critical areas and 13,800,000 people in controlled units in 
the normal areas. 

The federal program, administered by the Office of Rent Sta- 
bilization, was in effect in every state except New York (which 
had its own rent control program) and in Alaska and Puerto 
Rico. 

The critical areas were jointly certified as such by the 
secretary of defense and the director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization after the federal Critical Areas Advisory commit- 
tee decided a substantial influx of servicemen or defense work- 
ers into each locality had caused acute housing shortages and 
sharp rent increases. 

James McInness Henderson became director of the Office of 
Rent Stabilization on Sept. 1, 1952. Two months before Hender- 
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son took office, the 82nd congress amended the Housing an 
Rent act to require local governing bodies in the normal or lim 
ited rental areas to decide by Sept. 30 whether they wished th 
federal rent program continued until April 30, 1953. Feder 
rent levels and eviction protections were to end on Oct. I ina 
normal or limited localities failing to request continuanc 
The program was to continue until April 30 in all critical area 
then in existence and all critical areas to be created in the 
future. i 

Of 116 cities in continental United States of more than 50,- 
ooo population already under federal rent stabilization, 78 
asked continuance. The rent program remained in such major 
cities as Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Boston, St. al 
Newark, Jersey City, Camden, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, iemphis and San Francisco. 

Congress also removed the power of local governing bodies , 
re-control themselves, and it provided for public hearings con- 
ducted by the Office of Rent Stabilization in newly certified 
critical areas which had previously been decontrolled by action 
of the local governing body. : 

The membership of rent advisory boards, made up of unpaid 
residents in each controlled area who had volunteered their 
services, rose to 2,790 during the year. The number of active 
rent advisory boards reached 433 with 143 being located in 
critical and 290 in normal areas. The rent advisory boards gave 
equal representation to landlords and to tenants but the balance 
of power numerically was always held by members who repre- 
sented the general public. All were appointed by the Office of 
Rent Stabilization from nominees suggested by the governors of 
the various states. 

Landlords or tenants dissatisfied with area rent office deci- 
sions on individual rentals could ask their rent advisory board 
for a review. In addition, the rent advisory boards had the 
power to recommend any changes needed in the rent program 
in their localities, as well as to recommend decontrol of all or 
part of the rental units included in the program. (See also 
Housinc; Law.) (J. MclI. H.) 


Representatives, House of: sce Concress, UNITED STATES; 
ELECTIONS, U.S. 

Republican Party: see Potiricat Partizs, U.S. 
Research Libraries, Association of: sce SocirTIEs AND 
AssociATIONsS, U.S. 

Resins: see PLastics Inpustry, 


Respiratory Diseases The machinery set up by the 
* World Health organization to 
study and cope with influenza epidemics had worked quite ef- 
fectively. Epidemics wherever they occurred and were studied 
during 1952 were caused by a strain of virus that was closely 
related to the type B influenza virus. The year saw the first 
widespread epidemic of influenza B infection since 1945-46. 
This epidemic was not a serious one by the usual standards of 
influenza epidemics, at least with respect to mortality, and the 
morbidity rates were relatively low as pandemics go. 

In the treatment of pneumonia with antibiotics, a number of 
studies were designed primarily to evaluate the relative effec- 
tiveness of the antibiotics which were generally available. Some 
of the studies were carried out under the auspices of the Medi- 
cal Research council of Great Britain and others were conducted 
in the United States. The British were interested primarily in 
determining whether the so-called broad-spectrum antibiotics, 
namely aureomycin and chloramphenicol (Chloromycetin), are 
really sufficiently advantageous compared with what they termed 
the “standard” treatment, that is, penicillin and the sulfa drugs, to 
warrant the general use of the former in preference to the latter. 
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he broad-spectrum antibiotics are probably more expensive 
roduce than penicillin, and the sulfa drugs relatively are 
h cheaper. The great difficulty for the British, however, 
out of the fact that, whereas the patent rights for the 
er are held by United States manufacturers and must, 
efore, be paid for in dollars which the British do not have, 
have no such problem with penicillin and the sulfa drugs 
th they can produce competitively. The U.S. investigators 
: interested, in part, in determining the relative efficacy of 
different drugs. However, they also set out to determine 
‘her much smaller doses of the broad-spectrum antibiotics 
_ those generally employed would prove equally effective 
‘would thus be more economical and perhaps produce less 
te undesirable toxic effects. 
he concensus seemed to indicate that penicillin is as effec- 
for the great majority of cases of pneumonia as aureo- 
in or chloramphenicol. The British workers, who used rela- 
y larger doses of the more expensive agents, found the cost 
the average case to be about ten times as high for aureo- 
in and nine times as high for chloramphenicol as when 
cillin was used. The U.S. investigators used about one-fourth 
me-fifth as much aureomycin and chloramphenicol as did 
British and obtained comparable beneficial effects, so that 
differences in cost were not so striking. Moreover, the Brit- 
‘ound that the large doses of aureomycin and chlorampheni- 
which they used produced toxic effects more frequently and 
reater severity than did the penicillin. The U.S. physicians, 
he other hand, found that the toxic effects from the small 
effective dose which they employed were infrequent and 
‘ttle importance. 
1 the British studies the sulfa drugs could not be evaluated 
juse the collaborating physicians chose to use them so infre- 
itly that there were not enough cases for comparison; they 
ously preferred penicillin for their “standard” or “control” 
apy. Moreover, the British study was not sufficiently exten- 
to produce a complete answer; the great majority of their 
$ were pneumococcal pneumonias which could be expected 
espond equally well to all of the drugs they were testing. 
study did not include a sufficient number of pneumonias 
ing from organisms which had been found to respond only 
he broad-spectrum antibiotics and on which penicillin and 
sulfa drugs are generally conceded to produce no beneficial 
st. Indeed, the data in all of the studies were insufficient to 
‘eas any indication of the relative value of the various 
25 with respect to pneumonias other than the most common 
;, namely, those caused by the pneumococcus. 
here were no developments of major significance in the field 
vonbacterial (“viral”) pneumonias. The status of the anti- 
ic treatment of cases of primary atypical pneumonia, which 
stitutes the bulk of the nonbacterial pneumonias, was 
ight up to date in a critical review. While uniformly favour- 
_ results were reported from large general hospitals in which 
experience was primarily with patients of moderate or 
iter severity, a few reports, some of them in so-called “con- 
led” series, suggested that antibiotics were not having any 
ificant effect on the course of this disease. Careful scrutiny 
these reports indicated that the difficulty arose from the 
that mild cases, which are difficult to differentiate from 
re colds or similar common upper respiratory tract infec- 
s, were involved in those groups of cases where the results 
e difficult to interpret. In cases of moderate or greater 
rity, the best evidence indicated that aureomycin is highly 
ctive in primary atypical pneumonia and that terramycin 1s 
ally effective. 
lo sulfonamide or antibiotic agent thus far used or tested had 
any influence of importance on influenza, the common cold 
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and other simple, acute respiratory diseases. The importance 
of this group of infections lies in the fact that they predispose 
to serious pneumonias. 

More cases of Q fever were constantly being recognized, par- 
ticularly throughout European countries, and the disease was 
also being recognized in many new areas where it had not pre- 
viously been known. There were several reports of the treat- 
ment of small numbers of cases of Q fever with aureomycin 
and terramycin, all of which indicated favourable responses. 
The results of the largest group to be studied carefully, the one 
from California, indicated that there was a small residual of 
cases of Q fever in which continued treatment even with large 
doses failed to bring about termination of the acute disease, and 
fever and even the presence of the invading rickettsia in the 
blood could still be demonstrated in spite of this therapy. i 

During the year a new and promising antibiotic, called 
erythromycin, was introduced by the workers in the Lilly Re- 
search laboratories under the trade name “Ilotycin.” This anti- 
biotic was highly effective, in test tube experiments, against a 
variety of bacteria which may cause pneumonia, notably the 
pneumococcus, the hemolytic streptococcus and the staphylococ- 
cus; it was moderately effective against some other bacteria, 
like diphtheria bacillus and the influenza bacillus and the causa- 
tive organism of whooping cough; but it was essentially without 
effect against a large variety of other bacteria, particularly those 
involved in infections of the gastrointestinal or urinary tract. 
On the whole, the activity of this drug was very similar to that 
of penicillin rather than that of aureomycin or terramycin. The 
discoverers also claimed that it was effective against rickettsias 
and against some viruslike organisms such as those which cause 
psittacosis; just how effective it would prove to be against these 
nonbacterial micro-organisms remained to be determined. 

The effectiveness of erythromycin against the staphylococcus 
in the test tube was of particular interest, since strains of this 
organism which had been isolated in many hospitals had proved 
quite resistant to penicillin and often to all other available 
drugs. Resistant staphylococci were also being encountered with 
increasing frequency as the cause of complicating infections in 
patients who had been treated, apparently with success, for 
infections caused by other organisms, such as the pneumococcal 
and urinary tract infections. 

The importance of the staphylococcus as a potentially serious 
complicating factor in pneumonia caused by other organisms was 
well illustrated in two series of cases reported from the Boston 
City hospital in which a broad-spectrum antibiotic, terramycin, 
was used. In a series of 91 patients with pneumonia treated at 
that hospital, the bacteriological results and the immediate 
clinical effects indicated that terramycin was highly effective 
against pneumococcal pneumonia. In most of the other pneu- 
monias in which the etiology was proved or suspected and in 
some cases of primary atypical pneumonia, the immediate effects 
of terramycin therapy were also favourable. However, the re- 
placement of the flora of the sputum by staphylococci and the 
slow clearing of the lungs and the recurrence and persistence of 
other evidences of infection indicated that the beneficial effects 
of terramycin were in part vitiated in many of these patients 
by superinfections with the staphylococcus. A similar experience 
was reported from that hospital in a second series of patients 
treated with terramycin for urinary tract infections in which 
staphylococci were not often originally involved, but might 
invade the lungs during terramycin therapy. 

Diarrhoea resulting from the terramycin occurred frequently 
and in many patients was quite severe. In many of the patients 
with terramycin-induced diarrhoea, the bacteria in the bowels 
were replaced by pathogenic staphylococci, and these staphylo- 
coccal infections of the gastrointestinal tract added considerably 
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to the morbidity of the patients who recovered. In five of the 
seven pneumonia patients who died, the toxic effect of the ter- 
ramycin on the gastrointestinal tract may have contributed in 
a large measure to the fatal outcome, and staphylococci played 
an important role in the lungs of four of these patients. More- 
over, in an extensive survey of staphylococci at the Boston City 
hospital, it was shown that the incidence of staphylococci 
that are sensitive to the available agents had been steadily 
decreasing. 

For these reasons the new antibiotic, erythromycin, seemed 
worthy of study. The results of some experiences with the use 
of erythromycin in the treatment of small numbers of patients 
with various infections had already been published. These re- 
ports indicated that in patients with pneumonia or hemolytic 
streptococcal sore throats, the effects were dramatic and com- 
parable in every respect with those obtained with penicillin or 
aureomycin. The bacteria, however, persisted somewhat longer 
with erythromycin than with penicillin. In the treatment of 
staphylococcal infections, the results unfortunately were not 
uniformly favourable. The failures in two serious cases of in- 
fection of the heart valve with staphylococcus were shown to be 
due to the fact that the bacteria became resistant to the anti- 
biotic during treatment. In infections of the heart valves with 
streptococcus, there were failures that were likewise shown to 
be due to the development of resistance by the streptococci to 
erythromycin during treatment with that agent. 

Erythromycin was well tolerated by patients and serious side 
effects had not yet been observed. What the ultimate place of 
erythromycin would be in the treatment of pneumonia or other 
infectious diseases remained to be determined by the results of 


further experience. 
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Reunion This island in the Indian ocean about 420 mi. E. of 
* Madagascar is a French overseas département. 
Area: 970 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 census) 242,067 (97% French 
subjects); (1951 est.) 258,000. The inhabitants are mainly col- 
oured (French creoles, Negroes, mulattoes, Indians and Chi- 
nese). Language: creole French. Religion: mainly Roman Cath- 
olic. Chief towns (pop., 1950 est.): Saint-Denis (cap., 39,057); 
Saint-Paul (27,585); Saint-Pierre (24,652); Saint-Louis (23,- 
925). Prefect in 1952: Pierre Philippe. 

History.—After Réunion became a département in 10946, 
most of its affairs were dealt with in Paris. This gave rise to de- 
lays, against which the general council made a protest by re- 
fusing to sit for a time during 1952. 


It was decided that planters and factory owners should hen 
forth meet in a consultative commission on agriculture, wh 
would propose prices while the sugar-cane industry was be 
revived. The 13 sugar factories, each of which had its own @ 
tillery, were financed by the local banks. The price at wh 
the island’s sugar could be sold in France was still higher th 
that of beet sugar. Réunion consumed 20,000 hl. of rum 4 


exported 60,000 hl. 
A cold storage plant for fish was opened at the port by 1 


Société de Péche Malgache et Réunionnaise. 

Education.—Nearly all children of school age go to school. There 
two lycées. 

Finance and Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 5,808,000,000 fr. C. F, 
(incl. 5,100,000,000 fr. C. F. A. from the French union); exports 4,5¢ 
000,000 fr. C. F. A. (incl. 4,300,000,000 fr. C, F. A. to the Frei 
union), mainly sugar (3,150,000,000 fr. C. F. A.), vegetable oils (77 
000,000 fr. C. F. A.), rum (500,000,000 fr. C. F. A.). Monetary ur 
franc C. F. A. (Colonies Francaises d’Afrique)=2 metropolitan frar 
U.S. $1=350 metropolitan francs. (Hu. De,) 


(1875- ), Korean political lead 
Rhee, Syngman was born on April 26 in Whanghai pre 
ince, Korea. He received a classical Chinese education and th 
enrolled in a Methodist mission school in Seoul. Attracted 
the ideals of democracy, he joined an independence club in 18 


SYNGMAN RHEE delivering his inauguration address in Seoul, Aug. 15, 19 
after the first presidential election by popular vote in the Republic of So 
Korea. At left are Mrs. Mark Clark and Mrs. Rhee (holding umbrella) — 
Gen. Mark Clark (foreground) 7 


and founded the /ndependent, Korea’s first daily newspaper. 
1897 he led a mass demonstration of students against the Jay 
nese, was arrested and sentenced to life imprisonment, but ¥ 
freed in a general amnesty in 1904. Meanwhile he had beco 
a Christian convert and while in prison had written a bo 
Spirit of Independence. He went to the United States, stud 
at Harvard and Princeton, and returned to Korea in rg10 
organize resistance to the Japanese occupation. Discovered, 
fled to Hawaii where he directed the Korean Christian instit 
until 1939. On March 1, 1919, a group of Korean patriots | 
signed a declaration of independence, set up an exile gove 
ment in Shanghai, China, and elected Rhee president. He 1 
regularly re-elected until 1941. 

To win U.S. recognition of Korean independence claims, 
went to Washington, D.C., during World War II. In 1945 
returned to Korea and was elected first president of the ] 
public of Korea July 20, 1948. 

Rhee was the centre of a political storm with repercussi 


be United States during 1952 when he clashed with his op- 
ffion in the national assembly over presidential election pro- 
j1res. After he had declared martial law and arrested 12 of 
jopponents in the assembly late in May, President Truman 
him a message of protest. The dispute was settled on July 4 
jn Rhee agreed to hold a popular election and establish a 
»meral legislature. He was re-elected Aug. 5 by an approxi- 
je 3-to-1 margin, and was inaugurated on Aug. 15 for a sec- 
| four-year term. 


q . . A significant decline in the inci- 
bumatic Diseases. dence of infectious arthritis had 
jirred during the past decade. This was attributed to the gen- 
ly effective use of antibiotics or chemotherapy to prevent 
quickly suppress systemic infections, following which most 
jances of infectious arthritis occur as a complication. When 
duntered, supplemental appropriate antibiotic therapy usu- 
} promptly suppresses the arthritis caused by joint infection. 
etimes intra-articular installation of antibiotics aids ma- 
ally. During 1952, tuberculous infection of the joint, al- 
ugh benefited significantly by streptomycin, was more effec- 
sly suppressed by the combined use of one of the isonico- 
ic acid preparations. The latter alone was effective in some 
ies. 
mong the forms of rheumatism, the greatest challenges to 
patient, the physician and the investigator continued to be 
matoid arthritis, osteoarthritis and rheumatic fever. Addi- 
hal reports gave further support to the belief that cortisone 
l corticotropin (ACTH) as treatment for these illnesses were 
limited usefulness. Prolonged use of these hormones in pa- 
ats with rheumatoid arthritis failed to cure the disease, and 
ace the benefit resulted from the temporary suppression of 
ivity of the disease and in palliation of symptoms. In prop- 
selected instances, however, the use of cortisone for these 
‘poses seemed wise. Routine use of cortisone for patients 
h rheumatoid arthritis was not considered wise because of 
‘therapeutic limitations and the potential complications aris- 
from the nonantirheumatic effects of the hormone. Although 
provements in prolonged-acting preparations of corticotropin 
re made during the year, the treatment of a chronic illness 
h this hormone was considered less practical than with an 
ily administered hormone. 
Although often helpful in relieving pain in patients with 
eoarthritis, cortisone or corticotropin used systemically were 
asidered generally unsatisfactory. 
An interesting development concerning treatment of rheu- 
itic fever was the preliminary report of a co-operative study 
a committee of investigators from Great Britain, Canada 
d the United States which indicated that, as the study was 
aducted (no individualization of treatment), results were 
entially the same with salicylates, cortisone and cortico- 
pin. 
It was believed that a longer time for observation and some 
scial studies would be needed before final evaluation of these 
‘ms of treatment for rheumatic fever could be made. 
Patients with one of the diffuse collagen diseases, which in- 
ide diffuse lupus erythematosis, polyarteritis such as peri- 
eritis nodosa, scleroderma and angioneurodermatomyositis, 
d a much better prognosis since cortisone and corticotropin 
came available. As a group these illnesses could be well con- 
led and, although not cured, many patients were kept com- 
rtable and their lives were prolonged by these hormones. 
uch progress was made in the diagnosis of diffuse lupus 
ythematosis by employment of the “L. E. phenomenon,” by 
ans of which recognition of the disease was made more 
‘tain by demonstration of a particular type of alteration of 
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cells in blood or bone marrow. 

The use of hydrocortisone (the free alcohol, not the acetate 
salt) was studied in patients with rheumatoid arthritis, and 
preliminary reports suggested that this steroid had greater 
antirheumatic effects in proportion to other properties, so that 
smaller doses would suffice and fewer complications develop. 
Continued use of hydrocortisone acetate injected intra-articu- 
larly indicated that in well-selected cases this form of treat- 
ment was practical. 

As a group, the patients with osteoarthritis were seldom 
helped sufficiently by intra-articular injections of hydrocorti- 
sone acetate to make this treatment practical. 

A new drug, phenylbutazone (Butazolidin®) was found to 
possess excellent analgesic properties in patients with a variety 
of rheumatic disorders. It was particularly beneficial in aborting 
attacks of gouty arthritis and acute gouty and nongouty bur- 
sitis. In these conditions phenylbutazone had an anti-inflam- 
matory effect; in other (usually chronic) rheumatic illnesses, 
such as rheumatoid arthritis or osteoarthritis, the only effect 
it was known to possess was that of analgesic. In many in- 
stances analgesia was greater from phenylbutazone than from 
other nonnarcotic, and nonhormone, drugs. Even though phenyl- 
butazone might cause some undesired effects which would limit 
its general usefulness, it was believed that with careful super- 
vision it might be a valuable additional treatment for various 
forms of rheumatism. 

(See also CoRTISONE, HYDROCORTISONE AND CORTICOTROPIN} 
HEART AND HEART DISEASES.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—E. W. Boland and N. E. Headley, “Compound F 
Used Orally in Patients with Rheumatoid Arthritis,’ J.4.M.A., 148:981- 
987 (March 22, 1952); C. Stevenson, J. Zuckner and R. H. Freyberg, 
“Intra-articular Hydrocortisone (Compound F) Acetate,’ Ann. Rheumat. 
Dis., 2:112-118 (June 1952); O. Steinbrocker, S. Berkowitz, M. Ehr- 
lick, M. Elkind and S. Carp, “Phenylbutazone in Arthritis and other 


Musculoskeletal Disorders,” J.A.M.A., 150:1087—-1092 (Nov. 15, 1952). 
(R. H. Fr.) 

Rhode Island A north Atlantic state of the United States, 

» in New England, Rhode Island was one of 
the 13 original states; it is popularly known as “Little Rhody.” 
Area: 1,214 sq.mi. (smallest of the United States), including 
157 sq.mi. of water. Pop. (1950 census): 791,896, a gain of 
11% since 1940. The principal cities, with 1950 populations, 
were: Providence (cap., 248,674); Pawtucket (81,436); Cran- 
ston (55,060); Woonsocket (50,211); Warwick (43,028); New- 
port (37,564); Central Falls (23,550). 

History.—At its 1952 session the legislature enacted the fol- 
lowing leading measures: an act appropriating $48,842,002.68 
for the support of the government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953; an act continuing for one year the temporarily 
increased tax rates of 2% on retail sales, 5% on corporate in- 
come, and 7% on pari-mutuel betting; an act centralizing the 
authority and responsibility for handling the nonjudicial busi- 
ness of the courts in an administrative judge assisted by an ad- 
ministrative clerk and staff;.an act establishing a division of 
parks and recreation and a division of forests; an act changing 
the name of the state F.E.P.C. to the Rhode Island Commission 
Against Discrimination and strengthening the basic act to en- 
sure all persons equal rights to all public accommodations; an 
addition to the motor vehicle code requiring the guilty to satisfy 
accident-caused damages and to present evidence of future 
financial responsibility; an act providing for the installation of 
a general records management program; an act providing state- 
wide care for the instruction of the “exceptional child,” z.e., any 
educable child, physically, mentally or emotionally handicapped 
to such an extent that normal educational facilities are insuffi- 
cient for his needs; an act appropriating $50,000 for a study 
productive of a master plan to guide the development of state 
institutions, particularly the hospital for mental diseases; an 
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act establishing a rigid program for the control of brucellosis 
(Bang’s disease), the cause of undulant fever; an act increasing 
the state pension benefits of all retired teachers to a minimum 
of $1,600 annually; a companion act increasing by 25% the an- 
nual pension of all state employees retired prior to June 30, 
1947; and a series of acts requesting public authorization of 
bond issues totalling $14,100,000, the largest of which was for 
self-liquidating bonds of $7,500,000 for the extension of work 
to halt the pollution of Narragansett bay. The most interest- 
exciting measure, an administration bill to create the Industrial 
Development corporation whose bonds would be backed both as 
to principal and interest by the state, passed the lower house 
but failed to pass in the senate. During the year, three cities 
and three towns took advantage of the 1951 constitutional 
home-rule amendment to formulate for the people’s consent 
new charters, of which one provided for a city manager and 
council, two provided for a town manager and council, and the 
remainder provided for a strong mayor and council. 

The chief executive officers of the state elected in November 
1950 for 1951-52 were Dennis J. Roberts, governor; John S. 
McKiernan, lieutenant governor; Armand H. Coté, secretary of 
state; William E. Powers, attorney general; Raymond H. 
Hawksley, general treasurer. Edmund W. Flynn was chief jus- 


tice of the supreme court. 

Education.— During 1951-52 there were in the public elementary schools 
68,421 pupils and 21,291 teachers; in junior high schools 16,294 pupils 
and 851 teachers; in senior high schools (three years) 11,746 pupils and 
703 teachers; in senior high schools (four years and vocational) 4,965 
pupils and 243 teachers. Pupils attending private schools numbered: ele- 
mentary 28,815; junior high 4,328; senior high (three years) 1,189; 
senior high (four years) 5,814. The total number of teachers in private 
day schools was 1,408. Current expenditures for day schools were $21,- 
510,311.43 and for evening schools $65,299.11. The commissioner of edu- 
cation in 1952 was Michael F. Walsh, working under the state board of 
education of seven members whose chairman was C. B. Collins. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
The total number of persons receiving public assistance in all categories 
in Aug. 1952 was 27,918 or about 3.5% of the state’s population. The 
total amounts paid out during the year Sept. 1, 1951, to Aug. 31, 1952, 
were as follows: old-age assistance $5,379,186; aid to dependent children 
$3,786,074; aid to the blind $128,491; aid to the disabled $159,827. As 
of June 30, 1952, there were 36,107 persons receiving old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance at a monthly rate of benefits totalling $1,374,890. Dur- 
ing the calendar year ending June 30, 1952, 977,293 separate benefit pay- 
ments totalling $20,976,202 were made from the unemployment compen- 
sation fund, receipts amounted to $16,512,865. In the same period, 267,- 
684 payments totalling $6,390,723 were made from the temporary disa- 
bility fund, receipts amounted to $6,754,445. There were 583 inmates in 
corrective institutions on Aug. 31, 1952, and 5,891 patients in charitable 
institutions and institutions for defectives, the number in the latter being 
4,200. 

Communications.—In Jan. 1952 the total highway mileage (excluding 
roads and streets under the control of the seven cities) was 1,812 mi. of 
which 848 mi. were state roads built and maintained by the state into and 
through the cities and towns. At the close of 1951, railroads were oper- 
ating 185.29 mi. of track in the state. 

Waterborne commerce of the state for 1950 was 8,379,590 tons, of 
which 827,800 tons were foreign commerce (imports 827,703 tons, ex- 
ports 97 tons); 7,007,778 tons were coast-wise (receipts 6,396,421 tons, 
shipments 611,351 tons) and 138,648 tons were local. 

On Dec. 31, 1951, there were four publicly owned (state) airports and 
seven privately owned airports or landing fields. There were also two 
naval air stations owned by the United States. 

Banking and Finance.—There were 23 banking institutions in 1952. Re- 
sources of 17 banks under state supervision totalled $959,667,088.56, and 
of 6 banks under federal supervision, $212,237,156.14. Savings deposits 
(exclusive of club accounts) in savings banks and trust companies (the 
17 state banks) amounted to $512,215,351 on June 30, 1952. In addition, 
6 loan and investment companies had resources of $5,436,910.11; 7 buiid- 
ing and loan associations $103,471,370.69; 41 credit unions $24,634,- 
281.04. The state closed its fiscal year on June 30, 1952, with receipts 
totalling $60,995,912.01 (including federal grants of $9,101,580.18); ex- 
penditures and encumbrances $56,728,537.42; surplus from operation $4,- 
267,374.59; free surplus $4,095,461.56. The state gross debt was $50,- 
242,000; net debt $44,605,995.14. 

Agriculture.—The total acreage of principal crops harvested was 44,100 
in 1952. Cash income from crops in 1951 was $6,516,000; from livestock 


Leading Agricultural Products of Rhode Island 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 

Corn allio: miss. ist cite tertcire. (o 294,000 287,000 314,000 
HayAGll tonsils) 164 (oh io) 0) oe 44,000 49,000 47,000 
Alfalfa, tons 3 » « sia > SPiaire 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Roftatoessibusmes ous) ales louie fen lents 1,058,000 1,060,000 1,293,000 
Oatshibuiiew outs ais mou site tele tn cele sale 32,000 32,000 31,000 
Apples (commercial), bu... . . « 135,000 235,000 211,000 
Reachestbu, mace «) temen es einai ne weno 15,000 21,000 13,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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and livestock products $19,745,000; from government payments $86, 
total gross farm income $26,347,000. The estimated value of live 
Jan. 1, 1952, was $10,613,000. 

On Jan. 1, 1952, the livestock population of the state included: r 
horses and colts: 20,000 milk cows; 7,000 other cattle; 7,000 hogs 
ooo sheep and lambs; 651,000 chickens; 1,105,000 commercial broi 
5,000 turkeys; and 2,000 colonies of bees. Livestock products rel 
included 138,000,000 lb. of milk valued at $9,248,000; 1,046,000 chic 
$1,468,000; 3,511,000 lb. of commercial broilers, $1,022,000; 51,000 ¢t 


keys, $384,000; 9,000,000 doz. eggs, $5,743,000. 5 


~ Industry and Manufacturing.—The estimated number employed in_ 
state in Aug. 1952 was 298,500, distributed as follows: manufactur 
140,466; trade (wholesale and retail) 51,500; government (federal, . 
local) 34,500; service personnel, medical, legal, etc. 23,400; transp 

tion and public utilities 16,500; construction 19,500; finance, insurar 
real estate 11,800; miscellaneous 11,800. (Farmers, self-employed, 
mestics and armed services personnel are excluded.) 


Employment in manufacturing in Aug. 1952 totalled 119,717 produ 
wage earners and 20,749 nonproduction workers (salaried personnel), ¢ 
the weekly pay roll was $6,910,877 for all manufacturing industries 
Rhode Island according to the state department of labour. Wage earn 
were distributed among manufacturing industries as follows: textiles 5 
498: jewellery-silverware 19,798; metals and machinery 36,359; rub 
products 6,408; apparel 3,153; food 4,855; miscellaneous 19,395. 
number of establishments employing four or more workers was 10,503 
Sept. 1952, and the estimated number of persons employed was 240,00 


(Jo. C. M9 


Mineral Production.—Rhode Island’s mineral production is limited mai 
to building materials. In 1949 it included 398,487 short tons of sand a 
gravel (valued at $378,896), 74,670 tons of stone ($451,029), a 
other nonmetallics valued at $98,760; total value $928,685. In 1950 sa 
and gravel increased to 579,528 tons ($580,322), and stone to 239,4 
tons ($798,186), while other nonmetallics dropped to $47,000; total va 
$1,425,508. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 


Rhodesia Northern A British protectorate in cent: 
5 * Africa. Area: 290,320 sq.mi. Pe 
(1951 est.): 1,947,000 incl. (May census) 39,842 Europeai 
Religion: pagan (about 80%) and Christian. Chief towns (E 
ropean pop. 1950): Lusaka (cap. 4,615), Nkana-Kitwe (5,232 
Luanshya (4,685), Mufulira (3,322), Ndola (2,962). Govern 
in 1952, Sir Gilbert Rennie. 

History.—The protectorate’s favourable balance of trade 
1951 of about £31,600,000—a new record—was the result of 
increase in world prices for base metals, which formed me 
than 95% of the territory’s exports. The increase in copy 
prices doubled Northern Rhodesian revenue in the period 195 
52. During 1952 the development plan was again reviewed a 
its cost was now estimated to be £36,000,000 (previous es 
mate £19,000,000); £3,140,000 was earmarked for urban Af 
can housing. The number of houses built was almost up 
schedule but still far short of needs. Plans for hydroelect 
schemes at the Kafue and Kariba gorges were under conside! 
tion during the year, but no decision was reached. 

On April 8 the government issued a draft statement on pa 
nership containing proposals for more representatives of Af 
can interests in the next legislative council: Europeans a 
Africans must recognize each other’s rights to a permane 
home in Northern Rhodesia. It was intended that Africa 
should have equal representation with Europeans in the legis 
tive and executive councils. The repeal of all differential leg 
lation would not be in the Africans’ best interests, but the g¢ 
ernment would propose amendments from time to time. 

Henry Hopkinson, the British minister of state for colon 
affairs, visited Northern Rhodesia in August in the course of 
inquiry about the proposed central African federation. Also 
connection with federation the Northern Rhodesian Afric 
congress announced that a small delegation would go to Lond 
at the end of the year. A strike of all African copper mi 
workers began on Oct. 20. The demand was for another 2s. | 
a shift, but many more complex issues were involved. 


Education.—Schools (19st): government primary 55, pupils 25,6. 
government secondary 2, pupils 468; independent secondary, pupils 55 


Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: Southern Rhodesian pound (£SR1 
£1 sterling). Budget (1952 est.): revenue £23,661,863; expenditure £2 
437,946. Foreign trade (1951): imports £35,400,000; exports £67,000,0 
Principal exports (1951 values): copper (blister and electrolytic) £: 
036,423; lead £1,926,210, zinc £5,699,444, tobacco £1 638,523. ; 

(W. H. Is.) 
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. A self-governing British colony in 
Rhodesia, Southern. central Africa, Southern Rusacsis 
is Separated from Northern Rhodesia by the Zambezi river and 
‘bounded northeast and east by Portuguese East Africa, south by 
Transvaal and southwest and west by Bechuanaland protector- 
ate. Area: 150,333 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 census): 2,146,324 in- 
cluding 136,017 Europeans (as compared with 75,000 at the 
1946 census), 4,343 Asians and 5,964 mixed. Chief towns (OSES 
European pop. only): Salisbury (cap., 40,510); Bulawayo (32,- 
269); Umtali (5,762); Gwelo (s,115). Languages: English 
‘(official), Afrikaans and tribal dialects. Religion: Africans 
Mainly pagan, Christian minority. Governor in 1952: Maj. Gen. 
‘Sir John Kennedy; prime minister: Sir Godfrey Huggins. 

_ History.—A loan of $28,000,000 for the Southern Rhodesian 
‘four-year plan, from the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, emphasized the importance of industrial de- 
velopment during 1952. The Hunyani Poort dam, designed to 
enclose 55,000,000,000 gal. of water, was completed. Work 
started on the £4,500,000 southeast rail link to Lourenco Mar- 
ques. The railway from Sinoia to Kafue (Northern Rhodesia), 
‘the next priority, was due to be started in 1956. Both lines 
would carry heavy mineral export traffic. A 30-mi. pipe line 
from the Zambezi to the Wankie coal fields, opened by the 
prime minister, Sir Godfrey Huggins, on Aug. 2, was the first 
‘tapping of the Zambezi for domestic and industrial water. 

Coal output was expected to set a record. Monthly pro- 
‘duction of asbestos sometimes exceeded gold in value. Import 
controls on goods from nonsterling sources were rigidly im- 
posed. In the budget of April 18 the income tax was raised by 
6d. in the pound, but purchase tax proposals were dropped be- 
‘cause of strong public opposition. In July it was announced that 
‘the net national income for 1951—£99,200,000—was more than 
double the 1946 figure. 

Immigration quotas to ease the strain on accommodation and 
on the rail transport ‘‘bottleneck” cut the inflow (January- 
July) to 9,644 (1951: 17,561). The cost-of-living index rose 
to 127 in July, as compared with roo in Oct. 1949. A £5,000,- 
ooo housing project for Africans near Salisbury and the crea- 
tion of a commission on African higher education (chairman, 
Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders) were two important features in 
African development. 

A contingent of the Rhodesian African rifles served in the 
Suez canal zone; in Malaya, the far east volunteer unit con- 
tinued jungle operations. A new register of voters was closed in 
August when 46,682 names were on the common rolls as com- 
pared with 54,401 in Nov. 1951. (See also INTERNATIONAL 
BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT; RHODESIA, 
NORTHERN. ) (COL BK) 


Education.—European (1951): government primary schools 85, teachers 
567, pupils 16,242; high schools 17, teachers 354, pupils BOQ aided 
and recognized European schools 20, teachers 214, pupils 3,927; aided 
farm schools 9, teachers 9, pupils 143. Asian and mixed: government 
schools 12, teachers 69, pupils 1,974; other schools 6, teachers 36, pupils 
984. African: government primary schools 11, teachers 8 European and 
184 African, pupils 6,226; aided primary schools 2,142, teachers 274 Eu- 
ropean and 6,110 African, pupils 225,325; government postprimary schools 
3, teachers 29 European and 31 African, pupils 889; aided postprimary 
schools 15, teachers 23 European and 16 African, pupils. 686; aided teach- 
er training schools 22, teachers 68 European and 14 African, students 961. 
There are also 3 aided schools for deaf and dumb and blind with 4 Euro- 
pean and 9 African teachers, 151 pupils. 

Finance and Banking—Monetary unit: Southern Rhodesian pound 
(£SR =£1 sterling); circulation including Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land less bank holdings (Aug. 1952) £12,945,000. Budget (1951-52): 
revenue £21,246,022, expenditure £23,219,025; (1952-53 est.) revenue 
£28,789,000, expenditure £28,125,685. National debt (March 1951) £105,- 
810,235. National income (1951 est.) £98,900,000. 

Transport and Communications.—Main roads (1951): 2,500 mi. plus 13,- 
roo mi. hard surfaced. Railways (including Northern Rhodesia): 2,49634 
mi.; (1951) passenger traffic 2,964,082; freight 6,689,264 tons. 

Agriculture—Tobacco (Virginia 1951-52): 97,205,254 Ib. 
weight). : 

Industry.—Fuel and power: coal (1951) 2,299,000 metric tons; elec- 
tricity (year ended March 31, 1952) 354,799,124 units sold. Raw mate- 
rials (1951): gold 486,907 0z.; asbestos 77,663 tons; chrome 330,989 tons. 
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Rice The indicated 1952 U.S. rice crop of 47,730,000 bags 
* (100 Ib. each) again set a new record, 9% larger than 
the previous record of 43,805,000 bags (1951) and 45% larger 
than the 1941-50 average. The 1,956,000 ac. harvested approxi- 
mated those of 1951 and the official rice acreage goal, but 
greatly exceeded the 1941-50 average of 1,569,000 ac. The in- 
dicated yield of 2,440 lb. per acre much exceeded the 2,250 |b. 
of 1951 and the 1941-50 average of 2,084 lb. As in 1951, Texas 
was the leading producer (13,402,000 bags), Louisiana second 
(12,320,000 bags), and California third (11,550,000 bags). 

It was anticipated that about 26,000,000 cwt. of the crop 
would be required domestically, including 18,500,000 cwt. for 
food, thus allowing for much above normal rice exports. U.S. 
exports from the 1951 crop rose to an unprecedented 17,179,000 
cwt. of milled rice, eight times larger than the prewar average. 
Prices during the harvest season of $5.30 per hundredweight 
were favourable compared with $4.00 per hundredweight a 
year earlier. The national minimum average support rate was 
$5.04 per hundredweight. Export allocations of 7,280,000 cwt. 
of milled rice were announced for the period Aug. through Dec. 
1952, about one-third of it to Cuba. 

World-wide, a moderately favourable situation regarding the 
new rice crop was indicated for most areas, with acreage ex- 
panded about 10% compared with pre-World War II. A record 
crop of 176,000,000 tons was forecast, 8,000,000 tons more than 
during the previous year and 5% more than before World War 
II. The demand continued to be in excess of available export 
supplies. 

Exports (1951) were 11,030,000 cwt., the largest in six years, 


Rice Production of the Principal Producing Countries 
(In millions of pounds; rough) 


Average, 

1935-36 

Country 1952-53* 1951-52 1950-51 1939-40 

China. . . « . o- . 98,000 103,500 110,372 
Iehen Go 5 tage OG o ¢ . eure 75,000 70,000 74,740 
FEMBichis to oO 6 SO 6 4 0 Ac 26,046 27,560 24,340 
Japan. 6 < ors 8 0 wo Seems 20,000 24,800 26,443 26,791 
Thailand ems.) siietelmen ele Lele 16,000 14,951 9,589 
Java and Madura. . . . 1... . — 14,200 14,126 
Indochina). < . « % «0 « « « ° 12,600 12,000 14,396 
[Woks oO Oo ONUEO 6 6 O90 oe 13,000 11,505 15,683 


*Preliminary. 


but only 55% of the prewar average. Prices in the autumn of 
1952 were up by nearly 50% in some exporting countries. Two- 
thirds of the Burma exports were on a government to govern- 
ment basis, at a price of about ro cents per pound. (J. K. R.) 


. (1895- ), U.S. gener- 
Ridgway, Matthew Bunker al, an born on March 3 
at Fort Monroe, Va. He graduated from the U.S. Military acad- 
emy at West Point in 1917, and was assigned as an instructor at 
West Point during World War I. He later saw service in China, 
Nicaragua and the Philippines, and at the outbreak of World 
War II was serving in the war plans division of the war depart- 
ment in Washington, D.C. He was given command of the 82nd 
infantry division, which was later converted into an airborne 
division, and which he led in invasions of Sicily in 1943 and 
Normandy in 1944. He was Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower’s rep- 
resentative on the United Nations Military Staff committee in 
1946, U.S. Caribbean commander in 1948, and was serving as 
deputy chief of staff for administration when he was called to 
replace Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker when the latter was killed in 
Korea, Dec. 1950. As commander of the U.S. 8th army, he en- 
gineered the U.N. forces’ comeback against the North Koreans. 
When Pres. Harry S. Truman dismissed Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, April 11, 1951, he named General Ridgway to succeed 
to MacArthur’s commands in the far east. It was under General 
Ridgway that the prolonged truce talks began in July 1951. 

On April 28, 1952, Ridgway was appointed supreme comman- 
der of Allied powers in Europe by President Truman to suc- 
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ceed Eisenhower. He formally took over his command at Roc- 
quencourt, Fr., on May 30 and spent much of the rest of the 
year visiting NATO countries. On July 8 he was given com- 
mand of all U.S. military, air and naval forces in Europe. 


Rio De Oro: see SPANISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
Rio Muni: see SPANISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


Rivers and Harbours In 1952 construction was exe- 

* cuted on 170 regular river and 
harbour projects by the U.S. corps of engineers; of this num- 
ber 15 were completed. Maintenance was performed on a total 
of 351 projects, including the extensive intercoastal waterways 
and Mississippi river system, the connecting channels on the 
Great Lakes, the 531 navigation locks and dams and 417 har- 
bours, and also the channels and canals of the Ohio river sys- 
tem, the upper Mississippi river, the Illinois waterway, the hy- 
droelectric generating plants on the Missouri river at Fort Peck, 
Mont., and the Columbia river at Bonneville, Ore. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, $192,657,613 of federal funds 
was expended for new work and maintenance of river and navi- 
gation projects and inland and coastal harbours. 

The Rivers and Harbors act passed July 11, 1952, provided 
$236,888,800 for maintenance and improvement of U.S. rivers 
and harbours. Of this total, $158,435,800 was allotted to new 
construction work on 26 projects in 23 states, the District of 
Columbia and Alaska. Maintenance, operation and care were 
allotted $73,458,900; advance planning $405,000; examination, 
survey and other study programs $825,000; and transfer to 


MODEL of a section of the Niagara river built by Canadian engineers. It was 
used in 1952 to determine the most favourable place, on the Canadian side, 
for building a water intake to lead to a projected generating station 


other federal and state agencies $3,664,100. A special $100,000 
was allotted Niagara river investigations in New York state. © 

The river and harbour projects completed in fiscal year 1952) 
included Columbia river at Bonneville, Ore.; Depoe Bay, Ore.; 
Mianus river, Connecticut; Josias river, Maine; deepening of 
channel in Newark bay, Hackensack and Passaic rivers, New 
Jersey; deepening Ambrose channel, New York, harbour; Hud- 
son river channel, New York; York Spit channel, New York; 
Harrison county shore protection, Mississippi; Georgetown har- 
bour, South Carolina; Missouri river channel (excluding St. 
Anthony falls and Keokuk lock) at Clinton, Ia.; Calcasieu lock, 
Louisiana; Lorain harbour, Ohio; Morgantown lock and dam, 
Pennsylvania. 

The important river and harbour projects allotted $1,500,000 
or more for construction work were: Arkansas river and tribu- 
taries, Arkansas and Oklahoma, $4,000,000; Demopolis lock 
and dam, Tombigbee-Warrior rivers, Alabama, $4,500,000; Jim 
Woodruff lock and dam, Apalachicola river, Florida, $10,330,000; 
Intracoastal waterway, Jacksonville to Miami, Fla., $2,000,000; 
Buford dam, Chattahoochee river, Georgia, $3,000,000; Mis- 
souri river between Kansas City, Mo., and Sioux City, la., 
Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska, $4,250,000; Missouri river, 
Kansas City to mouth, Missouri, $2,300,000; McNary lock and 
dam, Columbia river, Washington and Oregon, $63,000,000; 
the Dalles lock and dam, Columbia river, Washington and 
Oregon, $20,000,000; Lock 2, Monongahela river, Pennsylvania, 

2,700,000; Cheatham lock and dam, Cumberland river, Ten- 
nessee, $5,000,000; Old Hickory lock and dam, Cumberland 
river, Tennessee, $10,000,000; Chief Joseph dam, Columbia 
river, Washington, $15,000,000. 

At the end of fiscal year 1952, congress had made an over-all 
total of 2,279 authorizations for river and harbour improve- 
ments since the program was adopted by the federal govern- 
ment in 1824. Of these, 1,721 projects had been completed; 189 
had been placed under current construction; and 369 were not 
yet started. Total funds appropriated for construction and 
maintenance were $4,144,000,000. Funds required to complete 
the authorized improvements totalled $4,432,600,000. Total 
mileage of rivers and canals improved for modern navigation 
was 28,600, with 417 improved harbours. 

At the Bonneville dam and reservoir, Oregon and Washington, 
the ten electric-power generating units were operated at their 
518,400-kw. capacity throughout the year. At the Fort Peck 
dam on the Missouri river in Montana, the reservoir was op- 
erated throughout the year for maintenance of navigation on 
the Missouri river and for the secondary purposes of flood con- 
trol and hydroelectric production. Operation of the generating 
units was continued during a major portion of the year at an 
85,000-kw. capacity. (G. He.) 

Canada.—A contract was let for an 875-ft. extension to the 
Saint John dock terminal to increase handling capacity and 
speed shipping. The federal department of transport announced 
improvements to Quebec harbour to be started as early as feas- 
ible in 1953, including new harbour sheds and dredging of the 
estuary of the St. Charles river. Improvements to cost $7,300,- 
ooo were also announced for Montreal harbour, to handle the 
enlarged traffic flow expected from the projected deepening of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. As a long-range plan, Toronto harbour 
commissioners took initial steps toward the creation of berths 
for a minimum of 12 ocean liners, for traffic expected when 
the seaway would be completed. (See also CANALS AND INLAND 
WATERWAYS. ) ‘i (C..Cxa 


Roads and Highways Despite adverse political and 


economic conditions throughout 
much of the world in 1952, there was general progress in high- 


pway improvement, and in some countries the progress was 
notable. Every country recognized the importance of highway 
.transport in the development of a sound economy. The greatest 
‘obstacle to improvement was lack of funds, particularly in 
)those countries that had to import highway construction equip- 
‘ment and materials. 

| United States.—The United States, with the largest system 
of improved highways and the greatest number of motor vehi- 
scles, continued to lead in the size of its annual highway program. 
It was estimated that expenditures amounted to $2,900,000,000 
‘for construction, $1,600,000,000 for maintenance, and that 110,- 
}000 mi. were completed during the year. In greater part, this 
work consisted of modernization and resurfacing of old high- 
)ways but in many instances the process of modernization re- 
/quired some relocation. Of the 2,990,000 mi. of rural road, ap- 
‘proximately 1,755,000 mi. had a surface of some kind by the 
fend of 1952. 

_ Highway usage continued the phenomenal growth that began 
vat the end of World War II and during the year reached a rate 
‘Of 500,000,000,000 vehicle-miles annually. Congestion continued 
to grow on the principal arteries of all cities and on main inter- 
‘city routes. Public demand that highway improvement be ac- 
‘celerated became even more intense than in previous years but, 
in general, did not produce conspicuous results. 

' Many notable projects were completed or under construction 
during the year. New Jersey completed a 118-mi. north-south 
toll highway across the state, terminating at the George Wash- 
‘ington bridge entrance to New York city. 

Maryland completed a four-mile bridge across Chesapeake 
‘bay, described as the largest continuous, entirely over-water 
steel structure in the world. The bridge ties together two sec- 
tions of the state separated by a wide body of water. An impres- 

sive feature of the year’s work was the number of express high- 
ways being built in and near both large and medium-size cities. 
Most often the projects were sections of much more extensive 
improvements which, because of the cost, would have to be 
spread over a period of years. The Hollywood freeway in Los 
Angeles, Calif., is an example. The first section of this ten-mile 
artery was completed in 1940. The last section was nearing 
completion in 1952. Near the centre of the city, the highway 
was serving from 90,000 to 100,000 vehicles daily. 

Federal-aid highway improvement was carried on with federal 
funds authorized at a rate of $500,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1952 and 1953. Federal and federal-aid projects completed 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, including work in 
national forests, national parks, other federal areas and miscel- 
laneous federal projects, totalled 18,110 mi. 

Canada.—The construction of the Trans-Canada highway, 
financed co-operatively by the federal government and the prov- 
inces, continued to attract wide interest. This 5,000-mi. $300,- 
000,000 highway scheduled for completion in 1956, was the 
largest east-to-west construction project since the Canadian Pa- 
cific and Canadian National railways were built. Eight prov- 
inces were spending about $30,000,000 (including the federal 
government’s contribution) on this route during the year. While 
this highway was the most spectacular activity, it was only a 
small part of the year’s over-all program of $240,000,000 for 
new construction. This program was well-balanced with work 
continuing on main provincial routes, secondary roads and urban 
extensions, despite material shortages. Work was begun on the 
Canso Strait causeway, a combination railroad and highway link 
between Cape Breton Island and the Nova Scotia mainland. 
This causeway crosses the strait at a point 4,000 ft. wide with 
the water reaching a maximum depth of 185 ft. The work was 
scheduled for completion in three years at an estimated cost of 
$22,000,000. 


AUTOMOBILES PLOWING through water on Chicago’s outer drive, parallel to 
Lake Michigan, as high winds forced waves onto the roadway. Parts of the 
drive were being relocated on higher ground in 1952 to avoid recurrent flooding 


Mexico.—The year’s budget (an all-time high) amounted to 
$63,000,000 for the completion of highways already under con- 
struction, including the Guadalajara-Nogales and the Veracruz- 
Coatzacoalcos roads. A unique method of financing secondary 
road construction was in use. Various industrial and commercial 
organizations, such as equipment dealers, tire manufacturers, oil 
companies, hotel associations and others, realizing the benefits 
to be gained through the expansion of highway transport, made 
substantial contributions to the financing of local roads. 

Central and South America.—Work on the Inter-American 
highway continued in Costa Rica, El Salvador and northern 
Panama. Considerable work remained to be done in completing 
the highway in Guatemala, Costa Rica and northern Panama. 

Guatemala began extensive work looking toward the comple- 
tion of the highway extending northeasterly from the capital to 
Puerto Barrios, which is the Caribbean outlet for both Guate- 
mala and E] Salvador. This road would supplement the exist- 
ing narrow-gauge railroad which had been the only means of 
land communication with the Caribbean coast. 

Honduras was carrying out a program of pioneer road devel- 
opment to make truck travel possible to areas that had been ac- 
cessible only over pack trails or by air. This program was com- 
plicated by the rugged mountainous terrain which made even 
pioneer road construction difficult and expensive. Transporta- 
tion by truck, even over a low-type pioneer road, was so much 
less expensive than by pack mule that a rapid increase in agri- 
culture was noticed in areas reached by new roads. 

Colombia started work on a $40,000,000 program aimed at 
connecting all of the major cities and the Pacific and Caribbean 
ports. Work on several sections was begun. 

In Brazil the opening of the paved President Dutra highway 
linking the cities of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo reduced the 
travel time by road between those cities from 11 to about 6 hr. 
Trucking rates were reduced by almost 50% and for the first 
time regular passenger bus service between the two cities was 
established. 
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Asia and the Far East.—In the Philippines, with the end of 
the large-scale road, street and bridge rehabilitation program, 
begun in 1946 with the assistance of the United States, the em- 
phasis was shifted to development roads as an aid in the settle- 
ment of unpopulated but potentially rich areas in Mindanao. 
The road system in the Philippines, over-all, was the best in the 
far east but it fell far short of meeting the needs developed 
by the phenomenal increase in motor vehicle usage since World 
War II. The Philippine legislature considered basic changes in 
highway legislation to alleviate the situation. 

Road construction in India was complicated by the lack of ad- 
equate supplies of asphalt, cement and, in some areas, even of 
stone. It was made more difficult, too, by the need for high- 
ways to accommodate both motor vehicles and bullock carts. 
The steel-tired carts were particularly destructive to asphalt 
road surfaces. 

Pakistan proposed a six-year program to improve 13,167 km. 
of existing road (88% unsurfaced) and to construct 3,562 km. 
of new road costing (U.S.) $12,000,000. 

Ceylon’s ambitious 20-year development plan was estimated 
to cost (U.S.) $93,000,000, with $28,000,000 for main trunk 
roads, $50,000,000 for minor trunk routes, $9,000,000 for local 
roads and $6,000,000 for bridges. 

Iraq was financing a four-year development plan from oil rev- 
enues. Included in the plan was the improvement of 3,400 km. 
of main road and the construction of about 8,000 km. of feeder 
roads. This work, to be carried on concurrently with irrigation 
development, was intended to increase the agricultural resources 
of the country. 

Turkey’s 1952 highway budget of approximately (U.S.) $30,- 
000,000 represented an increase of about 15% over the pre- 
ceding year. Work was continued on the national highway sys- 
tem by a modern highway department established with techni- 
cal assistance from the U.S. bureau of public roads. 

Africa.—A series of international conferences had done much 
to co-ordinate highway construction activities in the various 
countries and to establish interconnecting road systems. The 
various countries were vigorously prosecuting their programs. 

The Belgian Congo embarked on a ten-year plan for transpor- 
tation improvements, in which highways played an important 
part. First priority was given to the construction of five main 
roads linking the major cities of the Congo with areas inade- 
quately served by rail and waterways. 

Great Britain allocated about $4,000,000 in U.S. aid funds 
for highway construction in Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nigeria to supplement local revenues and normal home gov- 
ernment allotments. (See also Motor TRANSPORTATION.) 

(T. H. MacD.) 
Rockefeller Foundation: see Societies anp Assocta- 
TIons, U.S. 
Rockets: see JET PROPULSION; MUNITIONS OF War. 
Rodeos: see SHows. 


Roller Derb The New York Chiefs won the championship 

if for the third time in the four-year history of 
roller derby’s world series competition by sweeping aside three 
rival teams in the season’s climactic round-robin meeting at the 
Chicago coliseum. The defending champions, who previously 
had won in-1949 and 1951, went undefeated in the series, de- 
feating the Jersey Jolters, 30-28; the Brooklyn Red Devils, 
29-27; and the Chicago Westerners, 31-15 and 30-13. Sam 
Skobel paced the New Yorkers in the final-game rout of the 
Westerners with 11 points as Hank Goldberg tallied 5 and 
Charley Saunders accounted for 4. Bert Wall, who registered 5 
points, was high man for the Chicagoans, who had edged out the 
Chiefs for the title during the regular league campaign. Wall 
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also won honours as the series high scorer with 39 markers in 
five games. 

Saunders, who counted 27 points for the Chiefs in four con- 
tests, won the men’s trophy as the most valuable player in the 
series; while Barbara Mateer, a Woodbridge, N.J., girl, who 
starred in a losing cause for the Westerners, annexed the most 
valuable player award for women. (T? VaEB) 


r In 1952 the College of Cardi- 
Roman Catholic Church. nals was reduced to 46 mem- 
bers by the deaths of Giovanni-Battista Cardinal Nasalli-Rocca 
di Corneliano, Alessio Cardinal Ascalesi and Michael Cardinal 
von Faulhaber. 

Addressing the people by radio in February, Pope Pius XII 
appealed for a “return to Jesus Christ, the Church and the 
Christian way of life” as the only means of avoiding dangers 
that are threatening a world started on the road to ruin. To 
set an example of the sort of co-operation which he said is 
necessary, his holiness urged all well-intentioned persons in 
Rome, including municipal officials and private citizens, to join 
forces under the leadership of the acting bishop of Rome, Cle- 
mente Cardinal Micara. He said he hoped the Rome program 
would be imitated by dioceses near and far. 

Speaking to the National Council of the Christian Union of 
Entrepreneurs and Managers, the pope urged management and 
labour to be guided by human sentiments in their mutual rela- 
tions and to work together in harmony for the common welfare 
of mankind. The trouble with the present social order, said the 
pope, is that it is “not profoundly Christian nor truly human 
but purely technical and economic and that it does not rest at 
all on that which should be the base and solid foundation of its 
unity, namely the common character of men by nature and of 
sons of God by divine adoption.” 

Warning against the “new conception of Christian morality” 
based not on universal moral laws, such as the Ten Command- 
ments, but on the real and concrete conditions or circumstances 
in which men must act, and according to which the conscience 
of the individual must judge and choose, Pope Pius gave three 
considerations or maxims to the international congress of the 
World Federation of Catholic Young Women: ‘The first: we 
grant that God wants first and always a right intention. But 
this is not enough. He also wants the good work. A second 
principle is that it is not permitted to do evil that good may 
result. But this new ethic, without perhaps being aware of it, 
acts according to the principle that the end justifies the means. 
A third maxim is that there may be situations in which a man 
and especially a Christian cannot be unaware of the fact that he 
must sacrifice everything, even his life, in order to save his 
soul.” 

A moral code for doctors was laid down by Pope Pius in ad- 
dressing surgeons attending the first International Congress of 
Histopathology. He declared that three factors must be taken 
into account “to morally justify new proceedings, new attempts 
and new methods of medical research and treatment”: the in- 
terests of medical science, the individual interest of the patient 
to be treated and the interest of the community. “It is an evi- 
dent law that before applying new methods on living men, re- 
search on bodies should be performed or the method of experi- 
menting on animals used,” he said, adding that when this is 
impossible experiments on living men may be conducted on the 
basis of his code. 

The church in Communist-controlled countries continued to 
suffer persecution. In China Bishop Francis X. Ford died in a 
prison hospital after having been under arrest for more than a 
year. Of the 1,435 Catholic missionaries still in China, 145 
were in prison, including 17 bishops, 107 priests, 17 sisters 


id 4 brothers. Pope Pius sent a letter to the clergy and people 
| China in January urging them not to lose heart in the face 
persecutions and hardships and assured them that the church 
an be opposed and combatted but not conquered.” Bulgaria 
issed a law nationalizing churches and forbidding them to 
uve any contact with the outside world and sentenced a bishop 
id 3 priests to death; 24 other priests were imprisoned. The 
atican radio reported in March that at least six Rumanian 
shops had died of Communist maltreatment leaving only four 
ive, all held in the U.S.S.R. An apostolic letter addressed to 
ie Russian people called upon them to join his holiness in 
rayer for the bolstering and expansion of Christian faith in 
leir nation and for that “just liberty which is the right of the 
aman person.” He asked them to resist, “if necessary unto 
2ath,”’ the atheistic and materialistic features of communism. 
he pope’s wishes for the U.S.S.R. and for all other countries, 
le message said, were that each people enjoy civil liberty in- 
de its own frontiers, that each achieve a “just and reasonable 
aterial prosperity” and that each person be in a position to 
rotect his own human dignity, enjoying the right to worship 
od openly. 

In 1952 the Roman Catholic population of the United States, 
laska and the Hawaiian Islands was 29,407,520. This figure 
“presented an increase of 772,642 since the year before. There 
ere 209,241,580 Catholics in the continental United States. 
here were 24 archdioceses, 105 dioceses, and 1 vicariate apos- 
lic, Alaska. There were 3 cardinals, 27 archbishops, 158 bish- 
Is, 38 abbots, 44,459 priests, 7,975 brothers and 156,696 
sters. 

War relief services of the National Catholic Welfare confer- 
ice reported 29,139,438 lb. of relief materials valued at $12,- 
40,638.75 were dispersed in the six-month period ending in 
lay. 

The National Council of Catholic Youth initiated Vision, a 
2w monthly magazine in the field of Catholic youth. The new 
ublication would concern itself with all matter directly or indi- 
sctly affecting young people, their problems and aspirations. 
Among the awards given during the year was the Laetare 
iedal, presented by Notre Dame university, Notre Dame, Ind., 
)a distinguished Catholic layman, Thomas E. Murray of New 
ork city, a member of the Atomic Energy commission. Arch- 
ishop Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati, O., was honoured with the 
952 Rerum Novarum award “for outstanding contributions to 
ie establishment of management-labor relations in accordance 
ith the Papal Encyclical.” Charles F. Vatterott, Jr., of St. 
ouis, Mo., past president of the Catholic Interracial Council 
f St. Louis, and Joseph J. Yancey, Negro founder and director 
f the Pioneer Athletic Club of New York city, received the 
ames J. Hoey awards for “outstanding contributions to the 
use of interracial justice.” (See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP; 
[ISSIONS, FoREIGN [RELIcIous]; Prus XII; ReLicious Epvu- 
ATION: SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S.; VATICAN CITY 
TATE. ) Gye N28.) 
On Nov. 29, 1952, Pope Pius XII named 24 prelates to be- 
yme cardinals at a consistory to be held Jan. 12, 1953. The 
urdinals-designate were as follows: 


arlo Agostini, patriarch of Venice, It. 

elso Costantini, titular archbishop of Theodosiopolis, secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith. 

ugusto Elvaro Da Silva, archbishop of San Salvatore della Baia, Braz. 
aetano Cicognani, titular archbishop of Ancyra, apostolic nuncio to 
Spain. 

ngelo Giuseppe Roncalli, 
nuncio to France. 

alerio Valeri, titular archbishop of Ephesus, assessor of the Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Oriental Church. 

ietro Ciriaci, titular archbishop of Tarsus, apostolic nuncio to Portugal. 
rancesco Borgongini Duca, titular archbishop of Heraclea in Europa, 
apostolic nuncio to Italy. 

laurice Feltin, archbishop of Paris, Fr. 

farcello Mimmi, archbishop of Naples, It. 


titular archbishop of Mesembria, apostolic 


BISHOP FULTON J. SHEEN, national leader of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith, during one of his TV broadcasts which began in 1952. The pro- 
grams were largely monologues, aimed at relating faith to daily living 


Carlo Maria de la Torre, archbishop of Quito, Ecua. 

Aloysius Stepinac, archbishop of Zagreb, Yugos. 

Georges Francois Xavier Marie Grente, archbishop-bishop of Le Mans, Fr. 
Giuseppe Siri, archbishop of Genoa, It. 

John d’Alton, archbishop of Armagh, Ire. 

James Francis McIntyre, archbishop of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Giacomo Lercaro, archbishop of Bologna, It. 

Stephen Wyszynski, archbishop of Gniezno and Warsaw, Pol. 

Beniamino de Arriba y Castro, archbishop of Tarragona, Sp. 

Fernando Quiroga y Palacios, archbishop of Santiago di Compostela, Sp. 
Paul Emile Léger, archbishop of Montreal, Que. 

Crisanto Luque, archbishop of Bogota, Col. 

Josef Wendel, archbishop of Munich and Freising, Ger. 

Alfredo Ottaviani, assessor of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, 


Rotary International: sce Societies AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
WES: 


. The XVth Olympiad on Meilahti gulf at Helsinki, 
Rowing. Fin., was the most important event in rowing in 
1952. Thirty-three nations with 107 entries competed in July 
Over a 2,000-m. course. Seventeen of these reached the finals. 
The United States entered all seven events and won two: the 
eights and the pairs without coxswain. (See also OLYMPIC 
GAMES. ) 

Six nations shared in winning seven events. Great Britain, 
Germany, Poland, Belgium, Australia and Denmark went without 
firsts, but gained the finals one or more times. The Olympic 
rowing surprises were the U.S.S.R. and Argentina. 
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616 RUANDA-URUNDI 


YALE VARSITY (left) finishing ahead of Harvard by a length during the 4-mi. 
upstream classic on the Thames river, Conn., in 1952. The occasion also marked 
the centenary of intercollegiate rowing in the U.S. 


The United States entries were selected from 61 competitors 
in a three-day regatta on Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, Mass. 
They were: singles—John B. Kelly, Jr., Navy, and Charles J. 
Mcllvane, Jr., Vesper Boat club of Philadelphia, Pa., alternate; 
doubles—Bernard “Pat’’ Costello and Walter Hoover, Jr., De- 
troit (Mich.) Boat club; pairs without coxswain—Charles P. 
Logg, Jr., and Tom Price, Rutgers university; pairs with cox- 
swain—Duvall Hecht, Jim Fifer and Jim Beggs (coxswain), 
Stanford university, Stanford, Calif.; fours with coxswain— 
University of Washington, Seattle; fours without coxswain— 
U.S. Naval academy, Annapolis, Md.; eights—U.S. Naval acad- 
emy. 

The U.S. Olympic tryouts were part of the National Associa- 
tion of Amateur Oarsmen’s 78th championships. The ten non- 
Olympic events were contested on the Schuylkill river at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. From these combined regattas the New York Ath- 
letic club emerged with the Barnes trophy for the greatest 
number of points. Actually the club was tied with Navy but 
had more firsts to its credit. 

In the intercollegiate regattas Navy dominated the field, 
being undefeated in each of the 14 races it entered, including 
a sweep of the Intercollegiate Rowing association’s regatta held 
for the first time on Lake Onondaga at Syracuse, N.Y., and the 
winning of the varsity, junior varsity and freshman races in 
the Eastern Association of Rowing Colleges’ sprint champion- 
ships on Lake Carnegie at Princeton, N.J. Princeton was sec- 
ond in the Intercollegiate Rowing association competition at 
three miles, and the University of Wisconsin, Madison, was 
runner-up in the sprint championship. 

The 150-lb. varsity crew of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, led its field, retaining the Wright trophy and suc- 
cessfully defending the Thames Challenge cup at the English 
Henley. 

Twenty-seven crews faced the starter in the Intercollegiate 
Rowing regatta (varsity and junior varsity at three miles and 
freshmen at two miles). The varsities finished as follows: Navy 
15 min. 8.1 sec.; Princeton 15 min. 20.4 sec.; Cornell 15 min. 
23.7 sec.; Wisconsin 15 min. 31.1 sec.; followed by California, 
Columbia, Washington, Stanford, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts 
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Institute of Technology and Syracuse. 

Twenty colleges competed in the sprint championships 
2,000 m. at Princeton, N.J. The results in the varsity were 
follows: Navy 6 min. 3.7 sec.; Wisconsin 6 min. 9.9 sec.; H 
vard 6 min. 11.1 sec.; Cornell 6 min. 15.8 sec. Junior varsil 
Navy 6 min. 11.8 sec.; Pennsylvania 6 min. 17.8 sec.; Harve 
6 min. 22.2 sec.; Princeton 6 min. 25 sec. Freshman: Navy 
min. 15.7 sec.; Harvard 6 min. 16.3 sec.; Cornell 6 min. 1 
sec.; Pennsylvania 6 min. 31.6 sec. In this latter regatta 
Rowe cup totals for points were: Navy 24; Harvard 9; Wiscc 
sin 6; Pennsylvania 5; Cornell 1. 

In other college regattas Penn beat Rutgers on the Rarit 
river; Navy won the Adams cup from Penn at Cambrid, 
Mass.; Princeton the Carnegie cup from Yale and Cornell. Pe 
captured the Blackwell cup from Yale and Columbia on t 
windswept Harlem river and took the Childs cup for the thi 
successive year from Princeton and Columbia on the Schuylk 
Navy beat Yale on the Housatonic and Princeton on the Seve 
river. 

La Salle college of Philadelphia retained the Dad Vail trop 
in the tenth regatta at Boston, beating Rollins college of Wint 
Park, Fla., by a few feet, followed by Dartmouth, Flori 
Southern, Marietta, American International college of Sprir 
field, Mass., Brown and Tampa university. Wisconsin t 
umphed over California on Lake Mendota, and Yale won t 
only four-mile classic in U.S. waters over Harvard by a lengt 
This 87th regatta between the pioneer rowing colleges co! 
memorated the rooth year of collegiate rowing in the Unit 
States. Yale won the junior varsity race by three feet, but w 
easily beaten by the Harvard yearlings. Harvard won bo 
Compton and Goldthwaite cups from Princeton and Yale, 1 
spectively. 

On the Pacific coast, California swept the regatta with Was 
ington for the first time in 42 years, and then won the Paci 
coast sprint championships from Stanford. 

Cornell beat Harvard in a late-season contest. 

The 18th national Schoolboy championships on the Potom 
river produced a new champion in the featured eight-oared sh 
event. Belleville (N.J.) High school won this in record tir 
of 5 min. o.8 sec. Lafayette High school of Buffalo, N.Y., w 
second in 5 min. 3.2 sec. and George Washington High sche 
of Alexandria, Va., third in 5 min. 4.4 sec. Preston Janes 
Lincoln Prep School, Philadelphia, Pa., won the championsh 
singles and Walter Hoover, Jr., the junior singles. 

In England, Oxford upset Cambridge at 44 mi. during a bl 
zard. The time was 20 min. 23 sec., which was 24 min. off t 
record because of conditions in the 98th running of this class 

At the Royal English Henley, Leander won the Grand Chi: 
lenge cup from Australia in 6 min. 38 sec. by half a lengt 
Pennsylvania retained the Thames Challenge cup, and Merv 
Wood of Australia defeated defending diamonds champion A 
thony Fox of England in 8 min. 12 sec. by 24 lengths. 

United States crews dominated the Royal Canadian Henley 
Port Dalhousie, Ont. The Buffalo (N.Y.) West Side Rowi 
club won the Maple Leaf point trophy and the Ned Hani 
trophy for eights. Joseph Angyal of the New York Athletic cl 
captured the single sculls championship from Gabby Beaudry 
Lachine, Que. In all, the West Sides won seven firsts in t 
four-day regatta. 

In April the world’s professional sculling championst 
changed hands when Jim Saul, a little-known Australian scull 
defeated Evans Paddon on the Richmond river at Lismo 
Austr., by a deck length. (Cals Bie 


Ruanda-Urundi: see Betcran CoLtonraL Empire; Tru 
TERRITORIES. 
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ubber Natural Rubber.—The unrest and guerrilla warfare 
\ «which had plagued some of the large rubber-produc- 
ig areas continued during 1952. Over-all world production in 
1e first half of 1952 as compared with the same 1951 period 
as down an estimated 122,500 long tons, in large part the re- 
ilt of a striking reduction in Indonesian small holders’ output. 
he situation was dominated by a falling price structure which 
egan in Feb. rg51. The average price of crude rubber in Jan. 
952 stood at about 48 U.S. cents per pound for dry rubber 
ased on the Singapore market and rapidly settled to about 30 
.S. cents per pound at the end of May. There it stabilized 
ad at the end of August the price stood at about 29 U.S. cents 
er pound. Despite this decline in price, the Rubber Industry 
Replanting) board in Malaya recommended that the 44 Straits 
mts tax per pound on rubber produced in and exported from 
ie federation for the special purpose of facilitating the replant- 
ig of small holdings should continue to be levied. 
In the U.S. the General Services administration announced an 
id to exclusive government importing and supplying of natural 
abber to U.S. manufacturers, and trading in futures was re- 
umed on the New York commodities exchange on March 3. All 
overnment restrictions on the purchase and use of natural rub- 
er were lifted and free trading in the U.S. was officially re- 
cored on July 1. Latex production in 1951 in long tons was: 
falaya 60,386, Indonesia 9,750 (estimated), Ceylon 1,426, 
jetnam and Cambodia 856, Liberia 13,505, for a total produc- 
on of 87,500 long tons (dry weight). Consumption of latex in 
951 totalled 83,500 long tons (dry weight) three-fourths of 
"hich was used in the United States and in the United King- 
om. Incomplete statistics indicated that the 1952 latex produc- 
on would be about 60% of the previous year’s, but with con- 
umption standing near 90% of that of 1951 a tight supply was 
xpected before the year’s end. In the U.S. the General Services 
dministration declared a free market on latex June to, after 
isposing of the stocks it held. The price of latex at the end of 
iugust was about 4o U.S. cents per pound dry weight. 
Synthetic Rubber.—World production of all types of syn- 
hetic rubber for the first six months of 1952 (excluding the 
J.S.S.R. and satellite countries) was 467,944 long tons, of which 
he U.S. produced 427,425 long tons. In the U.S. the General 


Table 1.—Production of Natural Rubber in Principal Territories 
(In long tons) 


India, 
Vietnam Sarawak 
Indo- ond and Other World 
Malaya*  nesia® Ceylon Cambodia Asia Africa Brazil Totalt 
rst half 
951. . . 307,891 437,210 48,500 19,858 104,191 35,250 12,290 970,000 
d half 
951. aie 297,452 367,949 56,500 32,278 98,816 36,750 8,487 905,000 
ear's total 605,343 805,159 105,000 52,136 203,007 72,000 20,777 1,875,000 
rst half 
952. . « 279,025 360,810 41,000 21,862 96,173 32,250 13,619 847,500 
*Production divided as follows: 
First half 1951: Malaya Estates 53%, Small holders 47% 
Indonesia Estates 22%, Small holders 78% 
First half 1952: Malaya Estates 56%, Small holders 44% 
Indonesia Estates 38%, Small holders 62% 
{Estimated and includes other Latin America and Oceania. 
Table IIl.— World Consumption of Natural Rubber 
(In long tons) 
ist half Ger- } World 
5) U.S.A. U.K. France many U.S.S.R.* Canada Chino*  Totalt 
ly... - 35,478 18,746 9,607 6,447 2,500 2,284 — 112,500 
ug. .-- 36,506 15,649 5109 Sa Ori mers O00 m2, 6320 105,000 
apt. « 36/887) 11'9)706) 49,5601) 5,987) 11),250)°3)179) 122,500 
ct.. . . . 37,407 23,879 11,004 7,071 10,000 3,264 5,000 135,000 
ov. ... 35,037 19,249 10,465 6,855 5,000 2,948 500 115,000 
Me. 633,296 _. 15,910 O83 ol. 205 250) 2.940 105,000 
ear's total. 454,015 234,234 117,123 81,776 62,500 44,376 73,250 1,500,000 
rst half 
52 
36.7768 21,697. 10)723 67,883) 99,250) 2,937.9 120,000 
a 3 4642 7,700; 29 7am 72s, 400m 2,2 2 500 122,500 
arch . . . 35,489 17,129 10,702 7,175 20,000 3,015 2,000 132,500 
pril. . . . 36,364 18,538 9,570 5,721 19,000 2,994 250 127,500 
me. 6s 30,292. 115,997 eS? EYAL WNPASO PPh 117,500 
Bem. 2 « 36,875 14,954 _— —_ 5,000 2,517 4,750 117,500 


*Estimated net imports. {Estimated and includes all countries. 
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Table Ill_—U.S. Imports of Notural Rubber, Including Latex 
Year Quantity in long tons Value 
1947 f Odeo 0 Oo to oO Fit ous: $318,232,361 
N94 Ciara eras 7 A6 aici soit en te 735,340 309,208,730 
1949 5 5 AG Siret' 660,551 240,312,274 
1950 5 oa 0 asinis 802,203 458,241,415 
LOS eee ios Ws wae Pod See ane 734,456 808,780,598 


Services administration removed the limitations on the use of 
new GR-S rubber on Jan. 1 but retained those on butyl rubber; 
and on March 8 the Reconstruction Finance corporation an- 
nounced a 3 cents per pound reduction in the price of GR-S 
rubber, which thereafter remained at 23 cents per pound (to 
Oct. 1). Congress passed on June 16 a 21-mo. extension of the 
Rubber act of 1948. This act continued government ownership 
of the U.S. synthetic rubber industry until March 31, 1954, but 
required the Reconstruction Finance corporation to report by 
March 1, 1953, to the president and to the congress on a pro- 
gram to dispose of the $750,000,000 synthetic rubber industry. 
The president was required to put this program into the form 
of a legislative recommendation by April 1, 1953. The problem 
of an adequate rubber supply was considered at length in the 
report to the president by the President’s Materials Policy com- 
mission (q.v.). 

During 1952 announcement was made that polymerizations 
run at 122° F. using a class of diazotized aromatic amines, such 
as the sodium salt of p-nitrophenyl diazonium hydroxide (Nitra- 
zole CF), produced rubbers which were the equal of standard 
production “cold” (41° F.) rubber, thereby eliminating the need 
for expensive refrigeration equipment. A new type of rubber ap- 
peared during the year under the name Hypalon. This was made 
by treating polyethylene, itself not a rubber, with chlorine and 
sulfuryl chloride. This treatment results in a rubbery polymer 
which can be milled, compounded and vulcanized. The resulting 
cured rubber shows excellent resistance to ozone and light. An- 
other new rubbery material under the name Hydropol, still in 
the experimental stage, was made by hydrogenation of poly- 
butadiene. In a typical example, emulsion type polybutadiene 
with a Mooney viscosity of 25 is hydrogenated in 5% solution 
in cyclohexane at about 225° C., 500 lb. per square inch pres- 
sure, to a residual unsaturation of 20% using a high catalyst 
(probably nickel) concentration amounting to 25% weight on 


Table 1V.— World Consumption of Synthetic Rubber 
(GR-S or Buna S, Neoprene, Buty!, Nitrile rubbers or Buna N, in long tons) 


Last half Other 
195] WaScAe U.K. France Germany Europe* Canada Totalt 
July 6 61,419 290 630 eke 750 1,862 65,000 
ING 3 6 Ao oD 67,260 299 389 340 750 1,944 70,000 
Sept oD 68,460 284 685 365 TSO Zo 72,500 
Cho oa 6 a 6 0 68,923 436 1,036 489 750 2,369 —75:000 
Nov 40 65,403 410 985 501 750 2,388 70,000 
Decy cncur 60,421 427 94) 388 750 2,488 65,000 
Year's Total 758,897 3,867 9,070 4,356 9,000 26,433 812,500 
First half 
1952 
eibo of 6 & O00 4 69,430 440 1,058 694 750) 2,528) 755000 
im coo 8 F O0 65,667 ASO ,O72 622 750 2,854 725500 
MEKA o G6 4 0 a 68,744 392 1,069 659 750° 3,164) 5755000 
April 67,592 448 1,049 628 750 3,184 75,000 
May 66,439 408 1,023 632 7507 V3 39727500 
Wirt A ono aoe d- 6 65,562 383 — — 750 2,683 72,500 
“Estimated. {Estimated and includes all countries. 
Table V.— World Consumption of Reclaimed Rubber 
(In long tons) 

f 
ea U.S.A. U.K. Germany Australia Canada _ Brazil Total 
July ¢ 25,500 2,319 1,492 776 1,155 322 31,564 
Aug. ao 28,598 2,447 1,431 776 1,093 322 34,667 
Septitancn 26,226 2,424 1,333 777 1,105 322 32,187 
Octiaemenre 27,774 3,279 597, 676 1,264 322 34,882 
Novara 24,509 2,648 1,592 676 1,077 322 30,824 
Dec. 3 5 22,044 2,218 1,176 675 1,024 322 27,459 
Year's total 346,121 30,991 20,561 8,265 15,823 3,862 425,623 
First half 
1952 
Jonsueenmente 26,553 2,680 1,816 _— 1,126 490 33,360* 
Febsuramreie 24,518 2,451 1,724 —_— 1,108 490 30,990* 
March 24,797 2,185 1,627 —_ 1,204 490 31,000* 
April . 23,911 2,191 1,470 _ ozo 490 30,090* 
May .« . 22,314 1,922 W222 _— 1,207 _ 28,350* 
June... 21,791 1,868 _ _ _ _— 27,750* 


*Estimated. 
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the rubber. Hydropol, which can be milled, compounded and 
vulcanized, hardens at low temperatures, as in liquid nitrogen, 
but unlike polyethylene at that temperature it is not brittle. In- 
vestigation of the polyester urethane rubbers and the polyester 
amide rubbers continued. These are made by reacting a diisocya- 
nate with a hydroxyl terminated polyester prepared from a 
dibasic acid (such as adipic) and a glycol (such as ethylene gly- 
col) resulting in the Vulkollan type rubbers of Germany; or by 
reacting a diisocyanate with a polyester amide prepared from a 
dibasic acid (such as adipic) and a hydroxylamine (such as 
monoethanolamine) resulting in the Vulcaprene type rubbers of 
England. The vulcanized Vulcaprene rubbers had been used pri- 
marily as bases for flexible lacquers for coating ordinary rubber 
articles and as impregnating agents. The vulcanized Vulkollan 
rubbers show unusually high tensile strength, modulus and re- 
sistance to abrasion and tear, all without the necessity of added 
reinforcing pigment. The resistance of both types to ozone and 
swelling in hydrocarbon oils is of a high order. 

Reclaimed Rubber.—World production of reclaimed rubber 
in 1951 was 447,564 long tons. U.S. consumption through June 
1952 was 143,884 long tons, compared with 191,500 long tons 
for the same 1951 period. 

Rubber Manufacturing.—In 1951 the total new rubber con- 
sumed in all countries reporting was divided into 35% synthetic 
and 65% natural, whereas in the U.S. rubber consumption was 
63% synthetic and 37% natural. In the U.S., manufacturers 
continued development work using some of the newer synthetic 
fibres in an effort to improve the strength and serviceability of 
their products. An all-nylon cord tire appeared, although the use 
of nylon as shock shield material was introduced a few years 
before. Consumption of nylon by the rubber industry in 1952 
was running at an annual rate of about 12,000,000 lb. compared 
with more than 400,000,000 lb. for rayon. Dacron was finding 
uses in industrial products where high strength and low bulk 
were desirable, as in high-speed belts. Its high temperature 
properties were being explored. Most U.S. tire companies were 
doing experimental work with steel tire cord. 

In the U.S., tire production held up well during 1952. Total 
shipments of pneumatic casings in 1951 were 85,154,000 units 
(61,678,000 passenger and motorcycle; 16,764,000 truck and 
bus; 5,018,000 farm tractor and implement; 1,340,000 indus- 
trial pneumatics; 354,000 aeroplane). Shipments for the first 
seven months of 1952 totalled 53,246,990 units (41,108,167 pas- 
senger and motorcycle; 8,349,854 truck and bus; 2,787,511 
farm tractor and implement; 700,615 industrial pneumatics; 
300,843 aeroplane) as compared with shipments during the 
same 1951 period of 51,143,287 units (37,530,849 passenger and 
motorcycle; 9,539,001 truck and bus; 3,069,900 farm tractor 
and implement; 771,575 industrial pneumatics; 231,962 aero- 
plane). Tire inventories at the end of July 1952 stood at a total 
of 12,630,327 units as compared with those of the same 1951 
period of 4,078,693 units. (See also PLastics INDUSTRY; RE- 


CONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION.) 


3IBLIOGRAPHY.—Secretariat of the International Rubber Study Group, 
Rubber Statistical Bulletin (London, monthly, 1952); Natural Rubber 
Bureau, Natural Rubber News (monthly, 1952); U.S. Department of 
Commerce, National Production Authority, Monthly Reon Rubber Di- 
vision (1982). ~ Be Nn) 


Rugby: see Foorsatt. 


Ruiz Cortines, AdOHO $2.2 vas bon on Dac vo Poke 

’ dent, was born on Dec. 30 in the 
state of Veracruz. He first rose to national political prominence 
when he became governor of Veracruz in 1944. When Aleman 
was elected president of Mexico in 1946, Ruiz Cortines became 
one of his most influential political aides and was later named 
minister of the interior. On Oct. 13, 1951, he was nominated 
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RUGBY—RUMANIA 


by the Partido Revolucionario Institucional (P.R.I.) to succe 
Aleman as president. After his nomination he declared that 
would continue Aleman’s domestic policy of increased indust 
alization and his foreign policy of close Mexican-U.S. ami 
He startled the nation, however, by denouncing one-party ge 
ernment (actually the P.R.I.) and official curtailment of t 
opposition’s political liberties. On July 6, 1952, he was elect 
president by a huge majority, receiving an estimated 70%-—80 
of the approximately 5,000,000 votes cast. He took office - 
Dec. 1 for a six-year term. 


Rulers: see PRESIDENTS, SOVEREIGNS AND RULERS. 


Rumania A people’s republic of southeastern Europe, R 
* mania is bounded north and northeast by t 
U.S.S.R., east by the Black sea, south by Bulgaria and west | 

Yugoslavia and Hungary. Area: 91,654 sq.mi. Pop.: (1948 ce 
sus) 15,872,624; (1951 est.) 16,200,000. Language (1948 ce 
sus): Rumanian 85.7%; Hungarian 9.4%; German 2.2%; Yi 
dish 0.9%; other 1.8%. Religion (1947 est.): Greek Orthod 
81%; Greek Catholic 9%; Roman Catholic 7%; other 3° 
Chief towns (pop., 1945 est.): Bucharest or Bucuresti (cay 
1948 census, 1,401,807); Cluj (110,956); Jassy or Iasi (108 
987); Timisoara (108,296); Ploesti (105,114); Braila (97 
292); Galati (93,229). Chairmen of the presidium of the grat 
national assembly in 1952, Constantin Parhon and (from Ju 
2) Petru Groza; premiers in 1952, Petru Groza and (from Ju 
2) Gheorghe Gheorghiu-De}. 

History.—On Jan. 27, 1952, a currency reform was intr 
duced. The new leu was to be tied to the Soviet rouble, “tl 
most stable currency in the world.” Funds of state enterprise 
co-operatives and collective farms were to be exchanged at tl 
rate of one new leu to 20 old. Sums in cash and in savings d 
posits were to be exchanged at rates graded according to ft! 
amount. Cash sums of more than 3,000 lei were to be exchang: 
at one new to 4oo old, deposits of more than 3,000 at one ne 
to 200 old. The effect of the currency reform was to take fro 
the peasants most of their savings. 

During the winter the food supplies of the cities had be 
barely adequate. The drive against kulaks and confiscation 
stocks of food in the villages had not solved the probler 
There were still very few collective farms in Rumania. At t 
time of the currency reform the “Socialist sector” in agrict 
ture held nearly 13% of the arable land, and this was most 
accounted for not by collective but by state farms. The b: 
supply position was the result of defects of the administratic 
in industry as well as in the countryside, as well as to m: 
taken calculations by the political planners. The Rumani. 
failures were attributed to kulak sabotage, which could not ha’ 
been so successful had it not received protection in high place 
The problem was of such large dimensions that nothing less thi 
a major purge would satisfy the taskmasters in Moscow. 

The first step was the dismissal on March 6 of three assis 
ant ministers of finance. Three days later the minister hir 
self, Vasile Luca, one of the three most eminent Rumanian Cor 
munists, was removed from his post. On May 27 both Luca at 
the minister of interior, Teohari Georgescu, were removed fro 
their positions as vice-premiers. Their places were taken | 
two veteran trade unionist members of the Politburo, Gheorg 
Apostol and Chivu Stoica. A statement issued after a plena 
session of the central committee, held on May 27-28, declar 
that Luca had surrounded himself in the ministry of finance | 
enemies of the people. Luca had kept farm prices high in ord 
to enrich the kulaks. He had failed to provide working capit 
to industry punctually. He had failed to pay the wage bill 
the first half of January, thus depriving the workers of ¢ 
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last instalment of their wages before the currency reform. 
Georgescu had failed to take measures against Luca’s gang of 
“speculators exploiting the workers and the working peasants.” 
The statement also severely criticized Ana Pauker, until then 
perhaps the most eminent Communist in Rumania. She was ac- 
cused of deviating from the party line in agricultural policy. She 
had apparently shown both too little and too much zeal. She 
was held responsible for the delays in the creation of peasant 
associations and collective farms. She had also infringed the 
principle of free consent on the part of working peasants, and 
allowed force to be used in creating collectives. The statement 
declared that Luca, Georgescu and Pauker had formed a clique 
of three within the party leadership, and had co-ordinated their 
resistance to the party line. Luca was sent before the party 
control commission, Georgescu was demoted and assigned to 
salutary work, while Pauker was for the time being allowed to 
remain in the central committee though no longer in the Polit- 
buro. On July 5, however, she was removed from her office of 
minister of foreign affairs and was replaced by Simion Bughici, 
till then ambassador in Moscow. 

Gheorghiu-Dej’s authority was increased on June 2, when he 
assumed the premiership. Groza, who for seven years had held 
the title but not the powers of premier, became president of 
the republic, while the former president, Parhon, retired. 

On July 18 the press published the text of a new draft con- 
stitution. Its main significance was as a statement of the 
political and social principles of the regime. From this point 
of view it marked one more stage toward the Soviet model. The 
constitution of 1948 already introduced institutions closely 
copied from those of the Soviet Union. The new constitution 


made few changes of substance, but its language was more 


thoroughly Stalinian. The main specific innovation was the 
establishment of a Hungarian autonomous region, with its centre 
at Targu Mures, and comprising the Szekely counties in the 
southeast corner of Transylvania, whose population was almost 
exclusively Hungarian. 

The most striking event in the industrial field was a trial 
for sabotage, held at the end of August, of engineers engaged 
in the construction of the Black sea-Danube canal. The accused 
persons confessed that they had been under the influence of 
the U.S. espionage service, though neither they nor the prose- 
cution claimed that they had ever been in contact with U.S. 


agents. 

From March onward large-scale deportations took place, first 
from Bucharest and then from other cities. The victims were 
mostly members of the former middle class. (Hd. S-W.) 


Education.—Schools (1950-51): elementary c. 14,000, pupils 1,795,000; 
secondary and technical, pupils 323,000; institutions of higher education 
11, students 57,000. Illiteracy (1951): 10.6%. 


Finance.—Budget: (old lei, 1951 est.) revenue 433,900,000,000, ex- 
penditure 429,900,000,000; (new lei, 1952 est.) revenue 32,108,000,000, 
expenditure 30,608,000,000. Monetary unit: leu (pl. lei) revalued on 
Jan. 28, 1952, with official exchange rates of 2.80 lei=1 rouble (as com- 
pared with the previous exchange rate of 37.40 lei=1 rouble) £1=31.36 
lei and $1 =11.20 lei. 

Foreign Trade.—(1950) Imports U.S. $213,000,000; exports U.S. $239,- 
000,000. Main sources of imports (1950): U.S.S.R. 49% 5 Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria 33.3%. Main destinations of exports: 
U.S.S.R. 58.2%; four eastern European countries 30.4%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1945): 43,163 mi., including 
1,150 mi. modernized in 1947. Licensed motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 
14,000; commercial 12,000. Railways (1949): 7,363 mi. Shipping (1948): 
merchant vessels 15, net registered tonnage 32,962. Telephones (1950): 
135,000. Radio receiving sets (1949): 226,000, 

Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons): maize (1948) 5,279,000; wheat 
(1948) 2,600,000; barley (1947) 360,000; oats (1946) 280,000; rye 
(1947) 66,000; potatoes (1949) 1,090,000. Sugar, raw value (1951) 
110,000. Wine production: (1951) 4,000,000 hl. Livestock: cattle (1950) 
4,950,000; pigs (1950) 2,300,000; sheep (1948) 7,088,000; horses 
(1948) 939,000. 

Industry.—Persons employed in industry (Oct. 1947): 462,300. Fuel and 
power (metric tons, 1950 est.): coal 264,000; lignite 3,150,000; crude 
oil 4,360,000; natural gas 3,300,000 Cu.m.; electricity 1,033 ,000,000 
kw.hr. Raw materials (metric tons, 1950 est.): pig iron 190,000; steel 
ingots and castings 270,000; lead 6,000; zinc 3,800; cement 740,000. 
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Running: see Track AND Frexp Sports. 


Rural Electrification In 1935, when the Rural Electri- 

* fication administration was estab- 
lished by congress, 10.9% of all U.S. farms had central station 
electric service. In 1940 the percentage was 30.4. REA estimated 
that nearly 90% of the farms were receiving service on June 
30, 1952. 

Total loans of $2,592,629,925 had been made by REA at the 
close of the 1952 fiscal year on June 30, and 1,209,000 mi. of 
REA-financed lines were in operation. The borrowers were serv- 
ing a total of 3,770,000 consumers. During the year the borrow- 
ers had added about 75,000 mi. of line and 223,000 consumers 
to their systems. 

REA was authorized by congress in 1949 to undertake a simi- 
lar loan program to provide for the expansion and improvement 
of rural telephone service. Loans in- both programs bore 2% 
interest, and were to be repaid in 35 yr. 

Telephone loan allocations approved by REA at the end of 
the 1952 fiscal year had reached $82,000,000 to 110 commercial 
companies and 80 co-operatives. The loans enabled the borrow- 
ers to provide area coverage telephone service to 250,000 rural 
subscribers in 39 states. 

During 1952 REA installed experimental radio-telephone 
equipment in two areas to provide tests of new developments 
under actual operating conditions. In each case radio beams link 
an isolated party line with a fully automatic exchange. Sub- 
scribers anywhere on the whole system can dial any other sub- 
scriber without the services of an operator, in spite of the fact 
that no wires connect one part of the system to the rest. In one 
of the installations the equipment provides full selective ringing. 
Although there are eight parties on the line served over the 
radio beam, the only telephone that rings is the particular 
party called. This, too, is fully automatic; no human attendant 


ANTENNA above a farmhouse in the Ozark hills in Missouri, an example of 
the spread of central station electric supply which was serving almost 90% of 
all U.S. farms in 1952 
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is required except for periodic checking and servicing. 

REA’s 1,014 electrification borrowers included 987 rural elec- 
tric co-operatives, 42 public power districts, 26 other public 
bodies and 25 commercial power companies. Four new rural 
power systems went into operation in 1952. 

Of the $165,426,000 new electrification loans approved during 
the 1952 fiscal year, 37% was for generation and transmission 
purposes. The percentage in 1951 was 23. In 1952 loans for such 
purposes accounted for 19% of all REA loans. 

Emphasizing the need for additional power sources was a 22% 
increase in kilowatt hour consumption. The 10,700,000,000 
kw.hr. distributed by REA borrowers during 1952 was about 
twice that distributed in 1949, and about five times the 1946 
figure. During the fiscal year, $137,929,105 in loan funds was 
advanced to borrowers to pay for electric line construction. This 
brought loan funds advanced to a cumulative total of $2,054,- 
591,865. 

Principal and interest payments on REA loans continued to 
run ahead of schedule. In 1952, advance payments totalled $46,- 
000,000. Since the start of the program, $362,000,000 had been 
paid on principal and interest, nearly $68,000,000 more than the 
total amount advanced by REA during its first six years. 

The contribution of rural power lines to the nation’s mobili- 
zation effort was increasing in importance. Although there was 
a growing shortage of farm labour, production goals for food 
and fibre were at their highest in history. (R. Sp.) 

Canada.—In a report issued in 1952, and covering the 1941- 
51 period, the Ontario hydroelectric commission stated that the 
number of rural customers served by the commission had in- 
creased by 25,795 in the ten years, to reach a grand total of 
318,606 by Dec. 31, 1951. Therefore nearly 73% of the total 
number of Ontario farms listed in the 1941 federal census had 
electrical service. Quebec increased its provincial aid to rural 
electrification from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. Indicative of 
the spread of rural power on the prairies was the extension of 
electrical lines to 275 farms in Saskatchewan in 1952; lines were 
going up for the service of 137 additional farms. (CeCy¥) 


Rural Rehabilitation Loans: see Farmers Home ApMIN- 
ISTRATION. 


Russell, Richard Brevard {252 Georsts, wee bor on 
’ from Georgia, was born on 
Nov. 2 in Winder, Ga. He studied at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical schoo] at Powder Springs, at Gordon institute in Barnes- 
ville and at the University of Georgia, where he took his law 
degree in rg18. After serving in the U.S. naval reserve in World 
War I, he began practising law in Winder. was elected county 
attorney and in 1g21 was elected to the Georgia assembly. He 
remained there for ten years, serving as speaker from 1927 until 
his inauguration as governor for the 1931-33 term. In 1932 he 
was elected to the U.S. senate to fill an unexpired term, and he 
was re-elected in 1936, 1942 and 1948. He was a leader of the 
senate states’ rights group, chiefly southerners, and opposed 
such measures as the Fair Employment Practices bill, the anti- 
lynching bill and the anti-poll tax bill. He was well known 
as a proponent of economy in government, and as early as 1943 
he was on record as saying that the U.S. post-World War II 
policy was ill defined and that a closer check should be kept 
on materials going to the Allies. 

Russell was the southern bloc’s choice to run for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination in 1952. Prior to the conven- 
tion at Chicago, Ill., in July he conducted a vigorous campaign 
in northern as well as southern states. At Chicago he received 
268 votes on the first ballot, 294 on the second and 26r on the 
third before conceding the nomination to Adlai E. Stevenson, 
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RURAL REHABILITATION LOANS—RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


whom he agreed to support. 


Russell Sage Foundation: sce SocieTIEs AND ASSOCIATIONS, 
WES 
Russia: see UNION oF Sovier SOCIALIST REPUBLICS. 


: Cc Criticism and_ self-criticism were 
Russian Literature. particularly severe in the field of 
literature in 1952. Soviet writers were put in the dock during 
the Communist congresses of the 16 federated republics in 
September and were further reprimanded from the rostrum at 
the rgth Consige of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
(Moscow, Oct. 5-14). 

The party Sonica to level the same reproaches at these 
“engineers of the spirit”: they were not deriving sufficient 
inspiration from “soviet reality’? or from the great achievement 
of the era of Joseph Stalin; they were idealizing the past, 
committing all kinds of ideological errors and lapsing into 
“bourgeois nationalism’; too many publications were common- 
place or badly written or failed to respect “the truth of life”; 
novels and plays gave a one-sided and stereotyped view of pres- 
ent soviet society; too much concerned with technique, authors 
were forgetting man and neglecting to portray the conflicts and 
contradictions of his soul, the struggle taking place between 
the old and the new and between routine and progress. Pravda 
(in an article of April 7 on “The Backwardness of Drama’”’) de- 
clared for the first time in recent years that there was room 
for satire in the country of socialism and launched a slogan 
that received much attention from the soviet writers’ unions: 
“We need Gogols and Shchedrins!” 

The Stalin prize jury emphasized this absence of good work: 
in March it found no play that deserved a first prize; and it 
awarded only one first prize for poetry (to Nikolay Tikhonov) 
and two for novels (to S. Zlobin for his historical Stepan Razin 
and to the Latvian author V. T. Latsis for his To the New 
Shore). As soviet authors fell short, the jury had for the first 
time to reward foreign writers, including the French Communist 
André Stil, a Hungarian and a Chinese. 

Meanwhile the novels that got most praise from the party 
were: The White Birch Tree, by Mikhail Bubennov (the second 
volume of a work on World War II, covering the period be- 
tween the checking of the Germans before Moscow and the Red 
army’s victorious counteroffensive); The Ninth Wave, by Ilya 
Ehrenburg (a sequel to Storm, a vast survey of European his- 
tory, 1948-51); Bells of the Evening, by Nikolay Virta (on 
Russian workers and peasants, showing how their revolutionary 
feelings were aroused at the beginning of the century); Our 
Summer, by Elena Uspenskaya (on student life); The Zhurbins, 
by V. Kochetov (on workers’ life in a naval shipyard); Birth 
of a Sea, by Konstantin Paustovsky (the first novel on the 
artificial lake of Tsymlyansk and the building of the Volga- 
Don canal); and The Metalworkers, by A. Bylinov (a novel 
which readers in a Moscow factory found too technical and 
boring, according to the Literaturnaya Gazeta of Sept. 13). | 

More than 300 writers from all parts of the U.S.S.R. attended 
a conference on children’s books (April 14-18). It was shown 
that there were about 250 writers for children and that since 
1918 more than 39,000 works had been published, with a worl 
total of 16,000,000,000 copies printed. The most popular writer. 
Samuil Marshak, had had 23,000,000 copies of his books 
printed, and they had been translated into 62 languages. 

Works of literary history included: Gogol, by V. Yermilov; 
Nikolay Dobrolyubov, by V. Zhdanov (a work on the 19th-cen- 
tury democratic writer); A History of 18th-Century Russian 
Literature, by D. Blagoy; and some new books on Maxim Gor- 
ky, including A. Volkov’s Maxim Gorky and the Literary Moah 
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ment at the End of the 19th and the Beginning of the z2oth 
Century. (A. Pr.) 


Rye The smallest rye crop since 1870 was harvested in the 
* US. in 1952. The 15,759,000-bu. crop was 26% below 
the 21,410,000 bu. of 1951 and 44% less than the average for 
1941-50. The official production goal was 22,500,000 bu. Rye 
seeded for all purposes in the fall of 1951 was 3,164,000 ac., 
much below the 4,607,000-ac. average for the previous decade. 
Moreover, the 1,350,000 ac. retained for harvest in 1952 was 
the smallest on record, 22% below the previous year and only 
43% of the planted acreage, compared with 51% normally re- 
tained. Heat and drought damage in the main producing area 
reduced average yields to 11.7 bu. per acre, compared with 12.4 
bu. in 1951 and a 1941-so average of 12.1 bu. South Dakota was 
the leading producer with about 3,300,000 bu. (6,656,000 
bu. in 1951), followed by Minnesota, Nebraska and North 
Dakota. 

The seeding goal for the crop to be harvested in 1953 was 
announced as 1,700,000 ac. An average yield of 12.4 bu. per 
acre would give 21,000,000 bu., enough for domestic require- 
ments. Prices, supported at $1.42 per bushel at the farm, 


averaged above $1.75 per bushel. 


Rye Production of the Principal Producing Countries 
(In thousands of bushels) 


Average, 

Country 1952 1951 1950 1935-39 
BEUSSIRS DE) cicero akc ione ole otis a3 ... 910,000 885,000 
Mviestern Germany . . 2 « » = 2 ss © « 114,000 119,450 119,000 119,000 
MEPETECNOSIOVAKIC! fe Javtettc, << views! ey tchret lar « ist 550 50d 62,078 
Bitcmad ammo rc ade oe 24,911 17,647 13,333 9,191 
ROrke vats ree Sets ath tees, 24,000 23,500 17,440 14,301 
‘SgIEy oly Le SOS ede ee eee 22,000 22,500 21,500 19,205 
Reiheriondssart Pant 6 ee ese 20,810 18,030 16,570 20,394 
AGT Gig) Olas aaa eee eee 19,500 20,000 24,000 29,993 
IETHEY oS so SOEs Oat ae aa 18,300 18,100 17,240 20,611 
BritodStateskt; .Gutcmalais accrentait 15,759 21,410 24,000 44,917 
World rye production was preliminarily indicated at 1,565,- 


' 000,000 bu., 5% below the 1,655,000,000 bu. of 1951-52 and 


‘Saar. 


German. Religion: 


10% below the pre-World War II average of 1,732,000,000 bu. 
Much of the decline was attributed to the U.S.S.R. 

(Clee KerRS) 
A German state (Lavd) united with France by monetary 
(from Nov. 20, 1947) and customs (from April 1, 1948) 
union. Area: 991 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 est.): 954,000. Language: 
Roman Catholic 75%, Protestant 24%. 


Capital: Saarbriicken (pop., 1939 est.) 135,000, (June 1947 
est.) 97,752. High commissioner of the French republic, Gilbert 
_Grandval; prime minister in 1952, Johannes Hoffmann. 


History.—During 1952 the Saar became the hinge of Franco- 


German relations. On Jan. 27 Grandval became French ambas- 


sador to Saarbriicken. Although following logically from the 
conventions of 1950 the change caused an uproar in Germany 
where it was regarded as a French attempt to make permanent 


the political autonomy of the Saar. This autonomy made possi- 


ble the economic union of the Saar with France upon which the 


French insisted as a condition of their participation in the Schu- 


man plan, for only with the Saar mines and foundries did they 
feel that their own heavy industry could sufficiently counter- 


balance that of western Germany. 


Elections to the Saar Jandtag fell due not later than Dec. 
1952, and the Germans and pro-German Saarlanders hoped to 
make them into a pro-German demonstration against the 
autonomous regime. To prevent this, the existing Jandtag passed 
a law on March 17 forbidding the existence of political parties, 
such as the Democratic party (D.P.S.) suppressed in 1951, 
which were disloyal to the autonomous constitution. 

Although the Saar Socialist party (S.P.S.) had left the Saar 
government in 1951, it seemed less and less able to retain sup- 
port. In April the Saar T.U.C. (Trade Union congress) elected 
as its president a miner named Paul Kutsch, a rebel against 


Industrial Production in the Saar 
(In thousand metric tons) 


Product 1936-38 1949 1950 1951 1952 
RightOMye cs crtces. en tsita cate 2,280 1,584 1,692 2,368 1,248" 
Sheol ue Wot caren airs cece? oie 2,418 1,756 1,896 2,598 1,37 4* 
COollastees omer oth. bt ce waree ona s 12,500 14,236 15,096 16,281 7,910* 
Cement aesot ec Seles Sich ie 218.4 206.4 207.6 233.2 57.4t 
Gas (million cum.) ...... — 1,344 1,320 1,510 5177 
Electricity (million kw.hr.) . 2. 1,260 1,524 1,500 1,722 yew Ac 


*Six months. {Four months. {Five months, 


the S.P.S. In May and August important groups of Socialists 
seceded, forming themselves into a new German Socialist party 
(D.S.P.) closely associated with the Social Democrats in Ger- 
many. On Sept. 7, with the possibility of imminent elections 
which the Germans now wished to postpone, the S.P.S. published 
a fresh program attacking the Franco-Saar conventions and 
declaring against tariff and passport barriers between the Saar 
and Germany. 

The D.S.P. and a new pro-German Christian Democratic 
union (C.D.U.), founded in the Saar in June, more than once 
applied unsuccessfully to the minister of the interior for regis- 
tration as parties. The Germans therefore complained to the 
Council of Europe that human rights were not respected in the 
Saar, but the complaint was rejected on Sept. 15. 

The best hope for an agreed solution of the Saar dispute 
seemed to be to Europeanize the Saar territory within the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community. After abortive discussions in 
March, Franco-German conversations on this project began on 
July 25 in Paris and continued at intervals through August and 
September. The French, and naturally the Saarlanders, wished 
Saarbrucken to become the headquarters of the European Coal 
and Steel Community. (See also EUROPEAN UNION.) (E. WI.) 


Safety: see AccIDENT PREVENTION; RAILROADS. 
St. Christopher: see Leewarp IsLanps. 
St. Croix: see Vircin IsLanps. 


St Helena British colony in the South Atlantic with de- 
. « pendencies of Ascension (34 sq.mi.; pop., 1946 
census, 292; 1951 est., 170) and Tristan da Cunha (45 sq.mi. 
including islets; pop., 1951 est., 270). Colony: area, 47.3 sq.mi.; 
pop. (1951 est.), 4,700. Language: English. Religion: Christian 
(90% Anglican). Capital: Jamestown (pop. 1,547). Governor 
in 1952: Sir George Joy. 

History.—The new British company which had taken over 
the hemp industry in 1951 adopted a policy of land conservation 
and agricultural reform. The price of hemp fell from £170 to 
£63 a ton and much of the season’s crop could not be sold; 
some mills had to close and unemployment resulted. In Tristan 
da Cunha the new crayfish-canning industry had a difficult 1951 
season but improvement took place early in 1952 and prospects 
were hopeful. The island had a doctor, a nurse and an agri- 
culturalist as well as an administrator, and its own stamps (St. 
Helena overprinted). (KSGSBS) 


Education.—Schools (1951): 11 primary and t secondary (total attend- 
ance 1,251); 1 domestic science centre. 

Finance and Trade.—Currency: sterling. Budget (1952 est.): revenue 
£116,139; expenditure £116,139. Foreign trade (1951): imports £163,605, 
exports £241,537 (mostly flax, of which 1,130 tons were produced). Live- 
stock: 2,780 sheep, 2,216 goats, 996 cattle, 7,205 poultry. 


S+#. John: see Vircin ISLANps. 
St. Kitts-Nevis: sce Leewarp IsLAnps. 


. 1882- ), Canadian 
St. Laurent, Louis Stephen rae was born on 
Feb. 1 at Compton, Que. He was educated at St. Charles col- 
lege, Sherbrooke, and Laval university, Quebec, Que., and prac- 
tised law until Dec. ro, 1941, when he entered federal politics. 
He was minister of justice and attorney general, later secretary 
of state for external affairs, and on Nov. 15, 1948, became 
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the 17th prime minister of Canada. He was first elected to 
parliament as Liberal member for Quebec East on Feb. 9, 1942, 
and was returned in the 1945 and 1949 federal elections. In 
Dec. 1951, upon the tenth anniversary of his entry into federal 
politics, there were parliamentary and other expressions of 
appreciation transcending political lines, which was unique in 
Canadian affairs. 

During 1952 St. Laurent led the government in one regular 
session of parliament commencing on Feb. 28 and a second ses- 
sion commencing Nov. 20. Important legislation passed during 
the first session included measures for the control and extirpa- 
tion of foot-and-mouth disease, authorization of the establish- 
ment of a national library, and ratification of a peace treaty 
between Japan and Canada. At the end of the year he attended 
a commonwealth economic conference in London. (See CAN- 


ADA.) (Gs Cx) 


[ . St. Louis, Mo., had a population of 856,796 by 
St. OUIS. the 1950 census, with an additional 824,485 in the 
adjacent metropolitan area. Mayor in 1952: Joseph M. Darst, 
Democrat. 

The municipal government found itself in financial distress 
at the beginning of 1952. It ended the fiscal year April 7 with 
a $2,707,723 net deficit, and faced a rapidly mounting debt 
because of increasing expenses and lack of substantial new rev- 
enue. A dire financial stringency which would have crippled 
services and cut deeply into government personnel (which had 
received pay raises totalling $1,100,000 a year) was fortunately 
evaded by a city earnings tax which was belatedly enabled by 
the Missouri legislature and enacted hesitantly by the board of 
aldermen. 

The tax, which would yield $7,500,000 a year, went into ef- 
fect Sept. 1, 1952. It levied one-half of 1% on gross earnings of 
individuals and net corporate profits. With this help the admin- 
istration hoped to show a small operating surplus in the 1952- 
53 fiscal year, with estimated receipts totalling $43,981,788 
against appropriations of $43,941,111. 

An additional $1,193,248 revenue came from real estate taxes. 
Mainly because of new construction, the assessed valuation in- 
creased $25,804,100 to an all-time high of $1,137,456,180. The 
tax rate was increased from $2.85 to $2.89 per $100 valuation. 

Fares of streetcars and buses, privately owned, were increased 
basically from 15 to 17 cents with optional 65-cent weekly 
permits plus to cents a ride. This, the sixth fare boost in five 
years, gave the company an estimated $2,275,000 additional 
yield yearly and set the administration thinking about some 
form of publicly owned transit. 

The school board voted a $400 salary boost, plus a scheduled 
$200 automatic raise, to 3,000 teachers and 1,200 nonteaching 
employees. Washington university opened its classes to Negroes 
for the first time. The board of aldermen extended rent control 
to April 30, 1953. Policemen surprisingly voted two-to-one 
against the establishment of a police merit system. The chamber 
of commerce of metropolitan St. Louis finished an industrial 
dispersion plan to counter possible enemy air attack, the first 
such plan brought to completion in the United States. A power- 
ful Democratic political organization, known locally as the 
Callanan-Shenker-Hogan machine, was soundly thrashed in the 
1952 primary election. Cis Wey Rs) 


St. Lucia: see Winpwarp IsLANDs. 


This group of eight small 


St. Pierre and Miquelon. islands off the south coast of 


Newfoundland constitutes a French overseas territory. Area: 93 
sq.mi. Pop.: (1945 census) 4,354; (1951 est.) 5,000. Language: 


“ 


ST. LOUIS—SALVADOR, EL 


French. Religion: Roman Catholic. Chief town, St. Pierre (pop. 
1945, 3,636). Administrator in 1952: Irénée Davier. 

History—A new general council took office in 1952; the 
retiring senator was re-elected. 

The Société de Péche et de Congélation, which had beer 
founded with state aid, was made responsible for the cold-stor 
age plant. Some of the frozen fish were to be sold in Nortl 
America. Progress was made on the fur farms. A seal-hunting 
company was founded. A specialist in lung surgery was put ir 
charge of the campaign against tuberculosis. As a result 0: 
regular services by sea to and from Newfoundland, about 1,00c 
tourists were able to visit the islands. 


Education.—Pupils (1952): primary 1,067; secondary and technical 118 
Bursaries in France 11. 

Finance.— Budget (1952 est.): balanced at 283,000,000 fr. C. F. A 
Monetary unit: the franc (Colonies Francaises d’Afrique) is used; 1 franc 
C. F. A.=2 metropolitan francs. In 1952, U.S. $1=350 metropolitar 
francs. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 410,000,000 fr. C. F. A. (incl. 108,000,. 
ooo fr. C. F. A. from France and 220,000,000 fr. C. F. A. from Canada); 
exports 128,000,000 fr. C. F. A. (incl. 75,000,000 fr. C. F. A. to the 
Antilles), mainly cod 98,000,000 fr. C. F. A. and silver fox skins 4,000, 


ooo fr. C. F. A. 
Communications.—(1951) Ships entered 163. (Hu. De.) 


St. Thomas: see VircIn ISLANDS. 

St. Vincent: sce WrnpDWARD ISLANDS. 

Sales, Retail: see Business REVIEW. 

Salt: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


§ | d Fl A republic on the Pacific coast of Central 
| Va OF ’ » America, the smallest but most densely pop- 
ulated country on the isthmus, El Salvador has an area of 13,176 
sq.mi. and a population (1950 census of the Americas) of 
1,858,656; (1951 est.) 1,920,000. The capital is San Salvador 
(pop., 1948, 124,266). Other principal cities are: Ahuachapan 
(14,666), Chalchuapa (10,300), Cojutepeque (16,210), Nueva 
San Salvador (25,684), San Miguel (19,339), San Vicente (14,- 
623), Santa Ana (51,351), Sonsonate (18,898), Suchitoto (10,- 
619), Usulutan (9,590) and Zacatecoluca (11,684). Language: 
Spanish. Religion: predominantly Roman Catholic. President in 


"1952: Lieut. Col. Oscar Osorio. 


History.—The government’s economic and administrative re- 
form program continued throughout 1952. In elections for a new 
national assembly in May, the government’s Revolutionary 
party was unopposed. More than 700,970 votes were cast. A new 
income tax measure which entered into force at the beginning of 


the year established levies up to 44% on incomes higher tha 
$60,000 and provided for a 5% tax on profits of all ee 
domiciled businesses. The national budget for 1952 came to 
$53,000,000, of which $14,000,000 was set aside for educatio 
and social welfare and $8,000,000 for public works projects. | 
(G. I. Bg} 


Education.—In 1950 there were 1,832 primary schools with 4,840 teach 
ers and 145,226 pupils and 99 secondary schools with 7,231 students. Th 

national university had 1,120 students and 147 faculty members in 1949 
About 16% of the 1952 budget was allocated to public education. I 

ele there were 30 motion-picture theatres with seating capacity 7, 
40,782. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the colén, valued at 4o cents U.S. cu 
rency in 1952. The 1952 budget was placed at $53,000,000 (10951: $44, 
000,000). In 1950 ordinary governmental expenditure was $35,395,579; 
revenue, $35,347,019. The public debt as of Dec. 31, 1951, was $9,538, 
585, all of which was external. On Sept. 30, 1952, currency in circulatio 
totalled 80,260,000 colones; demand deposits 67,860,000 colones; gol 
reserves $29,470,000; foreign exchange $30,930,000; time deposits 1,660, 
ooo colones; government deposits 17,570,000 colones. 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1951 totalled $85,529,736; im 
ports (preliminary figures), $66,583,514. Leading exports were coffe 
(89%), sugar, balsam, gold and silver. Principal customers were the US 
(86%), Honduras (2%), Nicaragua (2%) and Italy (2%). The U.S 
supplied about 62% of the imports; other important suppliers were Hon 
duras, Nicaragua and the United Kingdom. 

The two principal railroads have 385 mi. of main-line track, all narro 
gauge. In 1950, 3,403,261 passengers and 458,760 short tons of freigh 
were a Naser plghney mileage (1950) was 1,693, of which 93 
mi. were all-weather, e two internation ir li i 
OL al air lines made 3,535 flight 


SALVATION ARMY—SAMOA, AMERICAN 


Agriculture.—In the 1950-51 season cofiee production totalled r,rr1,- 
855 bags of 132 lb. each; exports in I95I were 1,086,214 bags, most of 
which went to the U.S. Centrifugal sugar production (plantation) was 
29,000 short tons in 1950-51; sesame seed 4,600 tons; maize 156,000 
tons; cotton (ginned) 6,500 tons; tobacco (1951~52) 1,900,000 lb. Ex- 
ports of balsam, of which El Salvador is the chief source, were 152,000 
lb. in t951. There were an estimated 800,000 cattle, 350,000 pigs and 
22,000 sheep and goats in 1950. 


Mineral Production.—In 1951, 27,100 troy oz. of gold and 351,800 oz. 
of silver were produced. (J. W. Mw.) 


Salvation Arm The Salvation Army, a religious and char- 

y. itable organization, operated during 1952 
in 87 countries and territories throughout the world. Its 26,747 
officers and cadets, assisted by several hundreds of thousands 
of lay members, preached the Gospel of Christ in more than 
80 languages and dialects. The international leader of the 
Salvation Army was Gen. Albert Orsborn, whose headquarters 
were in London, Eng. 

The activities of the Salvation Army in the United States 
were directed by Commissioner Ernest I. Pugmire, national 
commander, and four territorial (area) commanders. Local lead- 
ership was given by more than 5,000 commissioned officers. 
There were 1,340 corps, or centres of evangelism and religious 
instruction for young people. 

During the year, the Army’s disaster service units were called 
into action in such catastrophes as the West Frankfort, IIl., 
mine explosion, the Arkansas tornado, and the Bakersfield, 
Calif., earthquake. Salvation Army canteens, manned by officers 
and volunteers, were usually on hand a short time after disaster 
struck, ready to supply the traditional hot coffee, sandwiches 
and donuts to victims and to rescue workers. Salvationists 
throughout the country also contributed money and supplies for 

the relief of hurricane, flood and war sufferers in other parts 
of the world. 

As one of the member agencies of American Relief for Korea, 

Inc., the Salvation Army participated in numerous clothing 


campaigns and other drives for the collection of relief supplies 
to be sent to that country. Developments in Korea were also 
responsible for increased activity in the Salvation Army’s Serv- 
ice to the Armed Forces program. As one of seven member 


MEMBERS of the Seekers group, a self-help organization sponsored by the 
Salvation Army, operating much like Alcoholics Anonymous. A member is 
/ shown ‘‘testifying” on his former way of life and the means by which he was 
able to cure himself of alcoholism 
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agencies of the United Service Organizations, Inc., the Salva- 
tion Army responded to servicemen’s spiritual and leisure-time 
needs by providing U.S.O. clubs and other facilities in more 
than 30 communities throughout the U.S. and Hawaii. In addi- 
tion, the Salvation Army had extended its Red Shield program 
to include more than 50 drop-in centres and canteens for the 
use of the men and women of the armed forces. 

In recognition of its religious and recreation program in 
more than r4o veterans hospitals throughout the country, the 
Salvation Army was presented in May 1952 with the award for 
meritorious service, by the VA administrator, Maj.-Gen. Carl 
Gray, Jr. 

During the year, the Salvation Army in the U.S. held 97,732 
street-corner meetings which attracted almost 1,000,000 persons. 
In its social service program, 19,609 persons were treated in 
seven clinics and dispensaries; 9,200 patients were admitted to 
the five general hospitals; 1,658 missing relatives and friends 
were located by the four missing persons bureaus; 34 maternity 
homes and hospitals cared for 16,300 women and infants; more 
than 50,000 mothers and children were sent to summer camps; 
and the four employment bureaus assisted 47,734 people in 
finding jobs in other than Salvation Army institutions. A total 
of 107 men’s social service centres provided shelter and work 
for 30,155 men. 

In the field of prison work, 7,842 prisoners were assisted on 
discharge and given employment; 2,092 prisoners were paroled 
in care of the Salvation Army, whose officers devoted 7,671 
hr. to prison visitation. (See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) 

(Eee Ps) 

1 The Samoan Islands extend from lat. 
Samoa, American. 13° 26’ to 14° 22’ S. and from long. 
168° 10’ to 172° 48’ W. and are about 2,700 mi. E. of Aus- 
tralia and 2,200 mi. S. of the Hawaiian Islands. American 
Samoa consists of the inhabited islands of Tutuila, Tau, Olosega, 
Ofu and Aunuu, and the uninhabited coral atoll Rose Island. 
Swains Island, 210 mi. N.W. of Tutuila, was made a part of 
American Samoa in 1925. Total area of American Samoa is 7 
sq.mi. and total population on Aug. 1, 1952, was estimated at 
17,600, a reduction from the previous year’s count resulting 
from the migration of about 1,000 natives to Hawaii. About 
four-fifths of the population lives on the main island of Tutuila. 
Pago Pago, on Tutuila, is the capital. 

History.—American Samoa is an unorganized United States 
possession administered until July 1, 1951, by the U.S. navy. By 
order of Pres. Harry S. Truman, administration of American 
Samoa was transferred to the jurisdiction of the department of 
the interior on July 1, 1951. On Feb. 23, 1951, Phelps Phelps, 
former New York state legislator, was appointed governor. He 
resigned in 1952 and was succeeded by John C. Elliott, who 
had been secretary of American Samoa. Leland P. Draney was 
appointed secretary in 1952. 

American Samoa has a bicameral legislature consisting of the 
house of representatives, with 54 members popularly elected 
for two-year terms, and the house of Ali, with 12 members. 
The legislature has advisory powers. The governor also has an 
advisory council consisting of from five to seven Samoans. 
Each of the three administrative districts has a native governor 
appointed by the governor of American Samoa. They in turn 
appoint village chiefs. The judiciary consists of a high court, 
district courts and village courts. 


Education.—Education is compulsory for all children from 7 to 15 
years of age, inclusive. It was estimated in 1950 that 93% of all persons 
ro years of age or older were literate. As of June 30, 1952, there were 
3,861 children enrolled in 53 public schools with 179 teachers, principals 
and other school personnel, and 1,255 children enrolled in 7 private 
schools with 35 teachers. Of the public schools, 46 were elementary, 5 
junior high, 1 senior high and + vocational. ; : ; 

Production and Trade.The economy of American Samoa is basically on 
a subsistence level. The main products of American Samoa are copra and 
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native handicraft, principally pandanus mats and rugs woven from grass. 
were copra (2,403 


Principal crops, with estimated 1950 production, ) 
metric tons), breadfruit (7,700 metric tons), bananas (19,492 metric 
tons) and taro (2,900 metric tons). There were approximately 200-250 


cattle and 200-250 horses in American Samoa in 1951. Imports in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, totalled $1,110,563, of which the United 
States was the source for about 55% and Australia and New Zealand for 
about 40%. Exports totalled $366,106, of which two-thirds were copra. 
Total revenues collected during the 1951-52 fiscal year amounted to 
$648,173, in addition to a United States government appropriation of 
$563,104; expenditures amounted to $1,324,327. The Bank of American 
Samoa, which is a government institution, operated by the American Trust 
company, San Francisco, Calif., is American Samoa’s only banking insti- 
tution. As of June 30, 1952, it had a capital of $50,000, a surplus ol 
$65,000, and undivided profits of $33,665. Its gross earnings in the 
1951-52 fiscal year totalled $36,306. 

Transportation.—Tutuila has 65 mi. of roads, 50 mi. of footpaths, and 
a 6,o0o0-ft. coral-surfaced airstrip, no longer in use. (S. Nr.) 


Samoa, Western: see NEW ZEALAND; TRUST TERRITORIES. 


. The population of the city and county of 
San Francisco. San Francisco on April 1, 1950, according 
to the 1950 U.S. census, was 775,357, compared with 634,536 in 
1940. Estimates for the population of the city of San Francisco 
on Jan. r, 1953, ranged between 795,000 and 800,000. The 
mayor in 1952 was Elmer E. Robinson, elected for a four-year 
term commencing Jan. 8. 

San Francisco business activity appeared to be on the road to 
achieving a new annual high during 1952, based on industrial 
development, retail trade, financial transactions, consumption 
of electrical energy, water and industrial and commercial gas, 
air traffic and intercity vehicular traffic through the San Fran- 
cisco gateways. 

New industries and expansions were making rapid strides. 
The San Francisco bay region registered $100,000,000 in out- 
lays for industry during the first eight months of 1952. This 
amount exceeded any previous similar period and was well on 
the road to an estimated $150,000,000 for the full year. 

A whole series of service developments including public utili- 
ties, schools, churches, transit facilities, communications and 
street and highway improvements was under way during the 
year. The people of San Francisco had authorized $189,000,000 
in bond issues since Aug. 1945, and the municipal properties 
had expanded in value by $120,000,000. The city planning de- 
partment early in 1952 listed proposed projects of $180,000,000 
for the next six years. These municipal improvements were in 
addition to approximately $400,000,000 which had been au- 
thorized in private construction in San Francisco since Aug. 
1945. Of the private construction, about $181,000,000 was new 
residential providing 21,000 dwelling units; nonresidential con- 
struction accounted for about $120,000,000 and the balance 
came under additions, alterations and repairs, divided approxi- 
mately one-third for residential and two-thirds for nonresi- 
dential. 

The San Francisco tax rate for the fiscal year 1952-53 was 
$5.67 per $100 assessed valuation. The assessment roll amounted 
to $1,825,291,170. Estimated fiscal year revenues amounted to 
$169,085,667, of which $69,452,475 came from city taxes. The 
San Francisco bonded debt limit as of June 30, 1952, based on 
the 1952-53 assessment, amounted to $219,034,940. Bonds out- 
standing not matured on June 30, 1952, amounted to $187,743,- 
ooo. The margin for future bond sales amounted to $r09,729,- 
940. Bonds authorized but unsold as of June 30, 1952, amounted 
to $50,160,000. (R. B. Kr.) 


S M . A small republic in central Italy, San Marino 
an arind. is entirely surrounded by the province of 
Emilia and is situated on the slopes of Monte Titano, 14 mi. 
S.W. of Rimini. Area: 38 sq.mi. Pop. (June 30, 1951, est.): 
12,969. Language: Italian. Religion: Roman Catholic. San 
Marino is governed by two capitani reggenti appointed every 


rd 
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six months by a grand and general council of 60 members 
elected by universal suffrage every four years. ; 

History.—On Feb. 5, 1952, the government asked the Unitec 
Kingdom government to settle a claim for £420,000 in com- 
pensation for war damage caused in June 1944 by an air raic 
allegedly carried out by the royal air force. On June 3 the Brit- 
ish foreign office, through its vice-consul at Florence, It., sent 
a reply denying any British responsibility, but offering an ex 
gratia payment of £26,000 to be accepted by July 3. On June 25 
the regents Domenico Morganti and Mariano Ceccoli wrote 
directly to Queen Elizabeth, in Latin, protesting against the 
£26,000 offer as “mortifying and inadequate.” On Aug. 21 the 
foreign office replied that although the ex gratia offer of £26,000 
had lapsed, the San Marinese government could apply for it 
again if they wished. 

Luigi Gozi, San Marino’s treasurer, revealed on July 3 that 
the republic’s deficit amounted to 500,000,000 lire (about £285,- 
700). It was also reported that civil servants had not been 
paid for 15 weeks. 


Finance.— Budget (1951-52 est.): provisionally balanced at 570,41I,- 
538 lire. San Marino uses Italian currency. 


Santo Domingo: see DomINnIcAN REPUBLIC. 
Sao Tomé: see PorTUGUESE OVERSEAS TERRITORIES. 
Sarawak: see BritisH BORNEO. 


Central of the three prairie provinces of 


Saskatchewan. Canada, Saskatchewan was created in 1905 


by act of parliament. Area: 251,700 sq.mi. of which 13,725 are 
water. Pop.: (1951) 831,728. Capital: Regina (pop. 1951) 
69,928. 

History.—The 4th session of the 11th provincial legislature 
was used largely as a pre-election sounding board by both the 
Co-operative Commonwealth (Socialist) government and the 
Liberal opposition. The most significant legislation of 1952 in- 
cluded the approval of a new five-year federal-provincial tax 
agreement, abolition of the fiat previously required before a per- 
son could sue the crown and upward revision of the legal wage 
requirements. When the votes of the June 11 general election 
were counted, the C.C.F. had materially improved its legisla- 
tive position: it had 42 seats compared with 31 upon dissolu- 


tion; the Liberals had only 11 compared with 19; 2 independaa 
failed to get returned. 

The r2th legislature had 53 seats compared with 52 for the 
t1th, because the 1951 Redistribution act added a new northerr 
constituency. | 


Education.—A federal survey revealed that Saskatchewan was spending 
15.8% of its income on education. It was the smallest percentage of al 
the ten provinces. 

Health and Welfare——The same federal survey revealed that Saskatche 
wan was spending 32% of its total income on health, which was _ the 
largest provincial percentage. The Workmen’s Compensation act was ex 
tended to include tuberculosis, brucellosis and Newcastle disease as occu 
pational diseases. 

Transportation.—The government reported that in the 1944-51 period i 
had built 735 mi. of hard-surface roads. Total expenditures on highway: 
during the period were $45,460,907. In 1952, 778 mi. were graded, I,00¢ 
mi. were gravelled and 229 mi. were hard-surfaced, bringing the tota 
hard-surface mileage to 1,044, There were 85,000 telephone subscribers, at 
expansion of nearly 50% since 1947. 

Finance.—The budget for 1952-53 estimated $65,922,580 in revenue 
and $65,873,390 in expenditures. In the 1944-51 period the province hac 
undertaken capital expenditures totalling $78,071,794. On Dec. 31, 1955 
the provincial debt stood at $151,639,999. 

Agriculture—In 1951 Saskatchewan farms yielded an all-time high o 
$622,000,000 of cash income. Intensive drying efforts, aided by a warn 
1952 spring, saved about 285,000,000 bu. of grain which had been caugh 
by early autumn snowfalls in 1951. | 

An outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease disrupted the Saskatchewal 
cattle industry. 

Forestry.—An interim report of a forest survey committee indicate 
there were not less than 16,000,000 cords of readily available black ane 
white spruce pulpwood in northern Saskatchewan, instead of the 2,500,00% 
cords previously estimated. The survey was only 60% complete in 1952 
and the expectation was that when it was finished in 1954 about 30,000, 
ooo cords of pulpwood would have been found. 

Industry —The government reported that its I§ crown companies made : 


| 


| 


gross profit of $4,405,000 in r95r. In 1952 about $350,000,000 of new in- 
dustrial capital was invested in Saskatchewan. With the employment 
index at 100 in 1939, and average weekly wages at $24.18, industrial ac- 
tivity had increased until in July 1952 the index was 161.2 and wages 
were $51.03. e 


Minerals.—The appointment of an oil and gas conservation board re- 
vealed the extent of the 1951-52 petroleum boom. In 1951, 85 companies 
spent $20,000,000 on exploration and development; in 1952, 70 companies 
spent $30,000,000. In 1951, 1,250,000 bbl. of crude oil were produced, 
compared with 1,000,000 bbl. in 1950. More than 700 claims were staked 
and recorded in the uranium rush at Beaverlodge and Black lakes in 


northern Saskatchewan. (On (exe) 
Saudi Arabia This is an independent Arab kingdom cov- 

* ering three-quarters of the Arabian penin- 
sula. Area: ¢. 597,000 sq.mi. excluding the Rub‘ al-Khali desert 
covering c. 193,000 sq.mi. Pop. (no census ever taken; 1951 
est.) 6,000,000. Chief towns: Riyadh (cap., 60,000); Mecca 
(150,000); Medina (45,000) ; Jedda (40,000); Hufuf (31,500). 
Ruler, King ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Abd-al-Rahman ibn Sa‘ud; vice- 
roy of Nejd and commander in chief, Amir Sa‘ud, crown 
prince; viceroy of Hejaz and minister of foreign affairs, Amir 
Faisal, the king’s second son. 

History.—In Jan. 1952 King Ibn Sa‘ud addressed Egyptian 
King Farouk and Mustafa el Nahas Pasha (then the Egyptian 
prime minister), suggesting means for the solution of Anglo- 
Egyptian differences; later Saudi Arabia, as a member of the 
Arab league, ratified the Arab security and economic pact. 

In February the Arabian American Oil company announced 
that it was transferring its operating headquarters from New 
York city to Dhahran in Saudi Arabia. The output from the 
company’s oil fields in the Hasa province of Saudi Arabia, which 
had been stepped up to offset the loss of supplies from the 
Anglo-Iranian oil fields, was maintained in 1952 and showed an 
increase over the 1951 production figures of approximately 25%. 

In July the Saudi Arabian government set up an official mon- 


etary agency in Jedda. Its objects were to strengthen and sta- 
_bilize Saudi Arabian currency and to fix its foreign exchange 


rates, and to help the finance ministry by centralizing govern- 


ment receipts and by controlling budget expenditure. Its au- 


thorized capital of 500,000 gold sovereigns was to be provided 
by the government and its board of control would be appointed 
by the king on the nomination of the minister of finance. It was 


_ announced in August that George A. Blowers, U.S. finance ex- 


; 


pert, had been nominated as its first governor. 
In May it was announced that the king of Saudi Arabia had 
ordered that the existing railway from Dammam on the Persian 


_gulf to Riyadh, the capital (556 km., which were covered in 


nine hours), should be extended westward from Riyadh to 
Medina and on to Jedda. The extension would be of 1,200 km. 


Construction, it was estimated, would take four years. This 


trans-Arabian service was expected to assist pilgrim traffic from 


_ the far east considerably. 


7 


Other projects announced during 1952 included an irrigation 


_ scheme using surface water in the district of the Hejaz prov- 


ince of Saudi Arabia and the exploitation of newly discovered 


! 


‘ 


1 


wells in central Arabia to supplement the water supplies at 


| Riyadh. A tannery was to be erected in Jedda under British 
management. 


(OP MET) 


Savings Banks: see BANKING. 


(1887- ), U.S. secretary of com- 
Sawyer, Charles merce, was born on Feb. ro in Cincin- 


nati, O. He studied at Oberlin college, Oberlin, O., and at the 


‘University of Cincinnati, and was admitted to the bar in Ohio 
}in 1911. The same year he was elected to the Cincinnati city 


council. From 1921 on he was a member of the law firm of 


; 


Dinsmore, Shohl, Sawyer and Dinsmore. He served as lieu- 


tenant governor of Ohio beginning in 1933, and won the Demo- 


LOCUSTS SWARMING over the headquarters of the Arabian American Oil com- 
pany in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, as employees used homemade noisemakers to 
beat off the pests from lawns and shrubs. The 1952 locust plague in the 
middle east extended from Libya to Pakistan 


cratic nomination for governor in 1938, but was defeated in the 
election by John W. Bricker. In 1944-45 he served as U.S. 
ambassador to Belgium and minister to Luxembourg. He be- 
came secretary of commerce on May 6, 1948. 

In 1951 Secretary Sawyer was under the fire of Sen. Herbert 
R. O’Conor (Dem., Md.) on charges that Sawyer had not 
halted exports to red China until O’Conor’s senate commerce 
subcommittee had virtually forced him to do so. He was also 
the centre of legal action to force him and other U‘S. officials 
to return the American President lines to the R. Stanley Dollar 
interests, he having been instructed by Pres. Harry S. Truman 
not to do so. (The case was settled out of court June 10, 1952, 
by an agreement providing for public sale of the company’s 
stock.) 

Sawyer technically was operator of the $7,000,000,000 U.S. 
steel industry from April 8, 1952, when it was seized by the 
government, until June 2, when the seizure was ruled unconsti- 
tutional by the U.S. supreme court. 


(1886- ), French statesman, was 
Schuman, Robert born in Luxembourg, June 29, of a 
Lorraine family. Called to the bar in Metz before World War I, 
he was elected deputy for the recovered département of Moselle 
in 1919 and was afterward continually re-elected. On March 21, 
1940, he was appointed undersecretary of state in the Paul 
Reynaud cabinet (a post which he kept after the armistice) 
and was responsible for the refugees from Alsace-Lorraine. 
When the Germans in Sept. 1940 started the expulsion of Lor- 
rainers from the Moselle, Schuman was arrested by the gestapo 
and sent to Germany in April 1941 for protesting, but he escaped 
in Aug. 1942 and went into hiding in France. Again elected dep- 
uty of the Moselle in Oct. 1945, and later re-elected, he joined 
the M.R.P. (Mouvement Républicain Populaire). He was min- 
ister of finance in the Georges Bidault (June-November 1946) 
and Paul Ramadier (Jan—Nov. 1947) cabinets. On Nov. 22, 
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1947, he was nominated by the national assembly to form a new 
government. He resigned on July 19, 1948, and joined the André 
Marie cabinet as foreign minister. On Aug. 31 he was again the 
head of a government that lasted only seven days. On Sept. 11 
he became foreign minister in the Henri Queuille cabinet and 
was reappointed to this post in seven following cabinets. In a 
statement published on May g, 1950, he launched what was 
described as the Schuman plan, which was aimed at the forma- 
tion of a European Coal and Steel Community; on April 18, 
1951, the plan became a treaty and he signed it on behalf of 
France. On May 26, 1952, at Bonn, Ger., he signed the “con- 
vention on relations between the three powers and the Federal 
Republic of Germany” and the next day, in Paris, a treaty 
establishing the European Defense Community. 


Schuman Plan: see EuRopEAN UNION. 

Scotland: see GREAT BRITAIN & NORTHERN IRELAND, UNITED 
KINGDOM OF, 

Scrap: see Seconpary METALS. 


In view of its unexpected repercussions, the out- 
Sculpture. sanding event of the year in sculpture was the 
exhibition “American Sculpture, 1951,” presented by the Met- 
ropolitan museum, New York city, through Feb. 1952. This 
exhibition was the sequel to a similar large survey of current 
American painting held the previous year, which also generated 
controversy. It included 1o1 sculptures selected from about 
5,000 photographs of work by approximately 1,100 sculptors. 
Awards totalled $8,500. First prize went to Minna Harkavy for 
“Two Men,” second prize to Rhys Caparn’s “Animal Form I,” 
third prize to Abbott Pattison’s “Striding Man” and fourth 
prize to Joseph L. Greenberg, Jr., for “Eve.” 

Although the method of jurying and the personnel of the jury 
were carefully planned, the exhibition pleased few. It was con- 
demned by the New York art press for its complement of dull 
or banal academic work, especially well illustrated by the inclu- 
sion of Paul Manship’s gigantic study of two young soldiers, 
“Buddies,” and also for the selection of numerous “modern” 
works which were superficial, derivative and incompetent in 
craftsmanship. (See also Lloyd Goodrich in Art Digest, March 
I, 1952.) 

The trend toward open-work sculpture continued in 1952, 
and also the use of metals and welding, as in “direct steel” 
sculpture. Such artists as Jacques Lipchitz, Alberto Giacometti, 
Alexander Calder, Henry Moore, Theodore Roszak and David 
Smith were among the most highly honoured and frequently 
exhibited and imitated. 

At the Venice (It.) Biennale, the major sculpture exhibition 
of the year in Europe, the American section presented Calder 
alone, who won the President’s prize for sculpture and proved 
a feature attraction. The French stressed Lipchitz and Emile- 
Antoine Bourdelle. The Italian sculptors Marino Marini, Alberto 
Viani and Luciano Minguzzi won prizes. At the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural organiza- 
tion) conference in Venice, accompanying the Biennale, which 
was dedicated to a study of measures to assure the freedom 
of the artist, Henry Moore led the section on sculpture. 

One of the major American exhibitions of the year was 
“Sculpture of the Twentieth Century,” organized by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York city, with the collaboration of 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Museum of Art and the Art Institute of 
Chicago (Ill.). Presenting more than 90 works from Auguste 
Rodin to the present, it opened in Philadelphia in October and 
was to continue in Chicago and New York city during most of 
1953. In an earlier exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art, 
entitled “Fifteen Americans,” the open-work metal sculpture 


- 


SCHUMAN PLAN—SCULPTURE 


“GIRAFFE,” a combined stabile (the sheet-metal body) and mobile (the light- 
as-air tail) by Alexander Calder, who was given first prize as the best foreigr 
sculptor at the 1952 international art show in Venice, It. 


of avant-garde artists Richard Lippold and Herbert Ferber was 
presented, and wood construction by Frederick J. Kiesler. 

Among the many vigorous Italian sculptors, Marino Marin: 
had been known and admired in America for several years. Ir 
1952 Pericle Fazzini was given his first one-man show in New 
York city and made a hit with his small bronzes in a multitude 
of awkwardly graceful poses. 

At the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts’ 147th Annual! 
Philadelphia, the first prize in sculpture went to Lipchitz 
“Prometheus Strangling the Vulture.” Like the Metropolitar 
exhibition, the other large annual surveys of American sculpture 
were not generally well received. | 

(See also ART EXHIBITIONS.) (L, Dea) 

Great Britain.——Much interest was aroused by the positior 
of Jacob Epstein, who received a retrospective exhibition during 
1952 at the Tate gallery, London. His most recent work, the 
maquette for the large-scale “Madonna and Child” for the Con 
vent of the Holy Child Jesus in Cavendish square, London, indi 
cated that Epstein was continuing his attempt to convey genera 
ideas in sculptural form. If this was not to be rated as one o 
his most successful works, the exhibition as a whole stresse 
that he remained one of the most powerful of modellers. In par 
ticular, his sculpture of Negroes demonstrated his solid appre} 
ciation for richly contrived figures, as well as his affection fo 
firmly worked material. Henry Moore showed dissatisfactio 
with the plain statement of fact and a determination to a 
some of the inner meanings of existence, though he made ne 
important contribution during the year. It was apparent in hil 
art that he wished to enliven the ponderous forms of his humat 
figures by an examination of some of the passions that direc 
existence. His sense of the evil within nature, which had a 
peared of late, related him to the painter, Francis Bacon. Thi 
trend lay less in the route of the now fashionable realism, an 
more toward symbolism. 

| 


| 


SEC—SECRET SERVICE, U.S. 


Although men such as Lynn Chadwick, F. E. MacWilliam, 
R. Butler, Kenneth Armitage and William Turnbull proceeded 
along different paths, certain similarities of style and approach 
were noticeable. All these sculptors tended to avoid the treat- 
ment of the human form in the round and to fasten on its out- 
line. Their favourite mediums proved to be iron, stone, wood 
and wire. With a few exceptions they avoided the monumental, 
concentrating on small figures or constructions, which rarely 
yielded pleasure to the touch. Their statements were linear 
rather than colouristic; cerebral rather than sensual. MacWil- 
liam showed in certain of his works a return to naturalistic 
portraiture; in his dancing figures he attempted to convey the 
shock of the impact of two bodies. If the movement as a whole 
was still in reaction against Rodin, the investigation of move- 
ment, in terms of solid or nearly solid figures (as shown by 
MacWilliam’s sculpture) no less than the symbolical content, 
suggested a feeling for the French master. Their sculpture 
proved well suited to the expression of states of mind: one 
critic called their figures and forms ‘“‘waifs,” and the sculptors’ 
sense for desolation and poverty was translated in the mate- 
rial, which was often thin and gray. A similar lack of feel- 
ing for material (which may in part be attributed to the eco- 
nomic conditions of the time) was shown in France, where Ger- 
maine Richier proved successful with her gaunt, dramatic fig- 
ures, which stemmed from Alberto Giacometti. Certain other 
sculptors—Alberto Viani in Italy, Emilio Greco in Greece and 
Marina Nunez del Prado in Latin America—adhered to a more 
Mediterranean style and showed a warm affection for their 
material. A feeling for the surface play of objects, especially 
in wood, was displayed by Barbara Hepworth, and in her con- 
cern to give the silhouette form—memory of objects seen in 
nature—the touch of the hand was confirmed and retained. 

This same sense for the properties of stone marked certain 
experiments in ornamentation undertaken by the painter Nicolas 
de Stael, who in his selection of material and in his work upon 
it showed the influence of Romanesque sculpture. (D. SN.) 


SEC: see SecurRITIES AND ExCHANGE COMMISSION. 
Secondary Education: see Epucation. 


The recovery of secondary metals for 
re-use supplies a large and growing 


Secondary Metals. 


Table I1.—Secondary Nonferrous Metals Recovered in the U.S. 


(In thousands of short tons or fine ounces) 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Cc —tons 
She ioral tote ace 112.9 136.9 s0e.) 284.0 250.1 260.7 
Inalloys . +. 2 « « 875.0 647.4 639.8 671.2 448.2 699.1 
In compounds .« « « 18.7 19.2 18.8 17.6 14.8 17.4 
Notallasiscl’s teers | 1,006.5 803.5 961.7 972.8 713.1 977.2 
From old scrap*. - 497.1 406.5 503.4 505.5 383.5 485.2 
—t 
a0 Foals te ote Ms 61.1 Tout PITS 131.9 152.6 129.3 
In alloys «+ 6 « e 301.9 319.1 400.5 368.2 259.6 353.0 
Total 2) sos) «ern 363.0 392.8 51230 500.1 412.2 482.3 
From old scrap*. .- 309.8 344.5 444.6 432.7 364.1 427.5 
gee eee 83.9 ga) O74. «(1022 84:2) 1041 
In alloys . + +6 « « 234.6 174.2 158.2 173.5 116.2 178.2 
In compounds .« « « 419 45.0 55.5 49.0 37.4 43.7 
iWeicth Ao Oo Geo oO 360.4 300.7 310.8 324.6 237:8 326.0 
From old scrap*. « 91.3 gees 75.0 74.2 51.7 74.1 
Beigel 37 rH we fy 3.5 3.9 4.0 
Pe nop ae bake 30.9 243 26.4 An 0Zan £30:7. 
In compounds .«. - 0.5 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.7 
Ueseel] 0 Al 28.0.0 35:1 Rb 30.1 30.1 24.9 SES 
From old scrap*. . 24.0 17.6 19.0 20.1 16.5 24.2 
Aluminum—tons 
WGP tcmet clue 2 2 2A oN 2.4 0.3 2.1 
ees AOL OO 295.4 275.4 339.3 283.9 180.0 241.2 
Totallivs seers 298.4 278.1 344.8 286.8 180.7 243.7 
From old scrap*. - 27.0 90.5 163.8 95.6 44.6 76.4 
Magnesium—tons 
Total (in alloys) - « 9.2 5.1 (Ys) 7.6 oe Ans 
From old scrap*. + 0.8 122 A6 4.2 A i 
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Table |.—Secondary Nonferrous Metals Recovered in the U.S. (Cont.) 


(In thousands of short tons or fine ounces) 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Nickel—tons 

UEC 6 G aco as 6.5 8.2 9.5 8.9 57. 8.8 
From old scrap*. . PEP 2.7 2.8 2:9 1.9 4.8 

Antimony—tons 
Motalltciis: comes tote 17.1 19.1 23.0 21.6 18.1 21.9 
From old scrap*. . 15.1 16,1 19.2 18.0 15.0 18.8 
Platinum—ounces . . . 58.9 40.4 54.2 58.5 417 33.9 
O.P.M.f—ounces . . S72 32.3 CRY 35.4 41.8 24.2 
Gold—ounces «2 « « 886 1,314 1,407 1,290 1,147 1,050 
Silver—ounces .. .. 58,361 36,647 27,866 23,897 22,660 45,247 


*Secondary metal recovered from old materials, the remainder having come from the 
reworking of new plant scrap. {Other platinum group metals. 


Table Il._—Scrap in the U.S. Iron and Steel Industry 


(In thousands of short tons) 


Pig iron Steel Scrap consumption 
1 output Output Plant Purchased Total 
WEI SS Gard 34,895 46,079 19,622 16,705 36,327 
US 5 Oo AG 53,224 79,702 30,861 25,230 56,091 
UPZYS so a5 44,842 66,603 26,134 23,350 49,484 
WEP oo 0 6-0 58,327 84,894 31,579 29,285 60,864 
WE Baa 60,073 88,640 32,420 32,544 64,964 
UCH so as 53,323 77,978 29,166 25 lsr2 54,338 
IOISO 6 6 5 4 64,810 96,836 32,094 29,403 61,497 
US 6 6 6 70,487 105,200 34,696 33,822 68,518 


percentage of current consumption requirements and thus con- 
serves the supply of primary metals. The latest production data 
available are shown in Table I, as reported by the U.S. bureau 
of mines. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—Since about half of the charge of 
the modern steel furnace is scrap, the scrap supply is usually 
short in periods of heavy demand for steel. In general, about 
half the supply is new metal, produced in the plant, and the 
other half is purchased scrap, recovered from broken, worn-out 
or obsolete equipment. Roughly, about one-fourth of each year’s 
steel output represents scrap collected from the pool of metal 
in use, (G. A. Ro.) 


Secret Service J S The major functions of the WESs 

y Uses secret service, under direction of 
the secretary of the treasury, are protection of the person of 
the president of the United States, members of his immediate 
family, of the president-elect and of the vice-president at his 
request; the detection and arrest of persons committing any 
offenses against obligations and securities of the United States; 
the detection and arrest of persons violating certain laws re- 
lating to the Federal Deposit Insurance corporation, federal 
land banks, joint-stock land banks and national farm loan 
associations, as specified in 18 U.S.C. 3056; and the detection 
and arrest of any persons violating any laws of the United 
States directly concerning official matters administered by and 
under direct control of the treasury department. 

The secret service also directs activities of the White House 
police force, which protects the executive mansion and grounds; 
and of the uniformed force, which protects the treasury build- 
ing and other buildings housing treasury department activities, 
and the currency and other obligations and securities of the 
United States in production, storage and transit. 

Although counterfeiting took a downward trend during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, as the result of several arrests 
of counterfeiters in Chicago, the public lost $374,002 in coun- 
terfeit bills and $5,860 in counterfeit coins passed on unsuspect- 
ing merchants and cashiers. In addition, the secret service 
captured $393,802 in counterfeit bills and $267 in counterfeit 
coins before they could be circulated, and arrested 279 persons 
for violating the counterfeiting laws. Agents seized nine plants 
responsible for the manufacture of 17 issues of counterfeit bills. 

The forgery and fraudulent negotiation of government checks 
continued to be more than a $2,000,000 racket. The secret 
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service received 28,586 forged checks for investigation and 
completed 30,091 forged check cases involving $2,385,750.50. 
Special agents arrested 2,144 persons for check forgery. 

Forgeries of stolen savings bonds added to the enforcement 
burden of the secret service, which received 4.227 forged bonds 
for mvestigation and closed 4,900 cases representing $379,208.- 
85. There were 105 persons arrested for bond forgery. 

In addition to counterfeiters and forgers, the secret service 
arrested 159 persons for other crimes, making a total of 2,687 
persons arrested. There were 2,422 convictions, representing 
98% of convictions in cases that went to trial. 

Prison sentences totalled 2,884 years and additional sentences 
of 2,538 years were suspended -or probated. Fines in criminal 
cases prosecuted totalled $23,734.02. 

Cases of all types received for investigation, including coun- 
terfeiting and forgery cases, aggregated 39,884, and although 
42,464 cases were completed during the year, there were 9,952 
cases still awaiting investigation as of June 30. (U. E. B.) 


Securities: see BANKING; STocKs AND Bonps. 


Securities and Exchange Commission. 


A bipartisan, quasi-judicial agency of the U.S. government, the 
Securities and Exchange commission (SEC) administers several 
laws in the general field of securities and finance enacted for 
the protection of the investing public. 

Securities Act of 1933.—This law prohibits fraud and deceit 
in the sale of securities generally, and requires disclosure of 
financial and other information concerning securities offered for 
public sale. 

Prior to such public offering of securities, they must be regis- 
tered with the commission through the filing of a statement 
containing prescribed data, and a prospectus summarizing the 
salient information must be delivered to investors. At the end 
of the fiscal year 1952, $75,400,000,000 of securities had been 
so registered, a record of $9,500,000,000 during that year. 

Registration of securities does not guarantee against loss in 
their purchase. It merely seeks to provide investors with infor- 
mation upon which they may make an informed analysis of the 
securities and prudent investment decisions based thereon. Nor 
is registration a warranty of the accuracy of the facts dis- 
closed, but investors who suffer losses in the purchase of regis- 
tered securities have important recovery rights if material facts 
are misrepresented. 

Securities Exchange Act of 1934.—Issuers of securities 
listed for public trading on national securities exchanges are re- 
quired by this law to register and file annual and other periodic 
reports providing disclosure of data essential to investment 
analyses. 

At the end of fiscal 1952, 3,588 security issues of 2,192 com- 
panies were so registered. The volume of trading therein during 
the fiscal year was $19,500,000,000. 

Holders of listed securities also must be provided with perti- 
nent information when their proxies are solicited on corporate 
matters. In addition, management officials and large stockhold- 
ers of listed companies must report their transactions in the 
equity securities of their companies and are accountable to the 
issuer for short-term trading profits therein—measures designed 
to curb misuse of “inside” information. During the fiscal year, 
1,818 proxy statements and 21,026 insider trading reports were 
filed. 

The law further provides a system for the regulation of se- 
curities markets designed to eliminate all impediments to free 
and open markets truly reflective of the law of supply and de- 
mand and the composite judgment of the investing public as 
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to the worth of securities. Exchanges as well as persons or firms 
engaged in an over-the-counter securities business must register 
and conform their business practices to standards designed for 
the protection of investors. Sixteen exchanges and 3,997 brokers 
and dealers were so registered at the end of fiscal 1952, as was 
one association of brokers and dealers organized for self-policing 
purposes in the over-the-counter markets. 

Provisions of this law and the Securities act prohibiting 
fraud and deceit, manipulation and other abusive practices in 
the purchase and sale of securities are buttressed by SEC pow- 
ers of investigation into securities violations and enforcement 
of strict sanctions which provide a means of punishing offenders 
and which also operate as a deterrent to defrauding of investors. 

Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935.—This law 
provides for the regulation of holding company systems of elec- 
tric and gas utility companies in the interest of protecting in- 
vestors and consumers against any recurrence of the evils which 
gave rise to its enactment, such as pyramiding of holding com- 
panies with complex corporate structures and multiple-security 
capital structures containing disproportionately large amounts 
of senior securities and resulting in a concentration of control 
in a few individuals and companies over large segments of the 
utility industry; issuance of securities against fictitious and un- 
sound values; mismanagement and exploitation of operating 
companies by holding companies through excessive service 
charges, excessive common stock dividends, upstream loans and 
other extortionate intercompany transactions; and_ similar 
abuses. The law also calls for major overhauling of holding- 
company systems and their capital structures to the end that 
the operations of each system shall be confined to an integrated 
group of utility properties within a limited area and that pyra- 
mided corporate and complex capital structures shall be simpli- 
fied and voting power redistributed among security holders on 
an equitable basis. 

The readjustment process to June 30, 1952, resulted in a re- 
duction in the number of registered utility holding company 
systems from 54 to 40; of holding companies from 77 to 57; of 
utility subsidiaries from 751 to 192; and of nonutility subsidi- 
aries from 644 to 188. This was effected through the divestment 
by the various systems of companies and properties unrelated 
to their respective principal systems of integrated properties; 
by the liquidation and dissolution of useless and uneconomic 
companies; and by mergers, consolidations and reorganizations. 
The aggregate assets of the 4o remaining systems were only 
slightly less than the $14,000,000,000 valuation of the original 
54 systems, despite divestments aggregating $10,500,000,000. 
But these figures do not present the full picture, for an addi- 
tional 259 companies with assets aggregating $6,200,000,000 had 
been divested by system companies but, because of their acqui- 
sition by or relationship to other holding companies, remained 
subject to the commission’s jurisdiction under the law. 

The existing size of the remaining 4o registered systems was 
attributable largely to the tremendous growth of the utility in- 
dustry during recent years. In this connection, since 1947 the 
commission had passed upon the issuance and sale of $5,500,- 
000,000 of utility securities, the bulk of the proceeds of which 
were used for plant expansion. Before authorizing the sale of 
such securities, the commission must satisfy itself that they 
meet certain minimum statutory standards designed to protect 
the financial stability of the issuing company and to safeguard 
the rights and interests of investors and consumers. There was 
no doubt that the operation of this law was responsible in no 
small measure for the strong financial condition of the utility 
industry and its ability to carry out its vital role in the postwar 
industrial expansion and the defense program. 

Upon completion of the integration and simplification pro- 


gram, it was expected that about 20 holding company systems 
with assets of approximately $7,000,000,000. would continue 
subject to the commission’s jurisdiction under the law. 

The commission also administers the Trust Indenture act of 
1939, the Investment Company act of 1940 and the Investment 
Advisers act of 1940 and serves as adviser to federal courts in 
corporate reorganization proceedings under Chapter X of the 
Bankruptcy act. (DziG. Cx.) 


Seeing Eye, Inc.: see Socteties anv Associations, USS. 


Seismology Normal earthquake activity continued during 
* 1952 with no great cataclysms and few shocks 
of unusual scientific interest. Popular excitement resulted, how- 
ever, from the July 21 Arvin-Tehachapi shock, among the five 
strongest in California history. Twelve persons died, many were 
injured, and more than $50,000,000 damage resulted in Kern 
county alone, Tehachapi sustaining almost complete destruction 
of its business district. In Bakersfield an oil refinery burned. 
State highways were blocked by landslides and several railroad 
tunnels were wrecked. Hundreds of aftershocks followed, mostly 
minor, although one on Aug. 22 near Bakersfield killed 2, in- 
jured 32, and damaged at least 100 buildings. This series of 
disturbances occurred over the little-known White Wolf fault 
system, south of Bakersfield and not related to the San Andreas 
fault. 

The Chinese radio on Jan. 4 reported a hitherto undescribed 
quake of Dec. 21, 1951, as having killed 300 persons in western 
Yunnan, injured 1,537 and rendered 100,000 homeless. A quake 
struck the vicinity of Erzerum and Hasankale, Turk., on Jan. 3, 
collapsing 600 huts, killing 62 persons and injuring 250. Hok- 
kaido, Japan, experienced a shock on March 4, among the 
strongest in Japanese history, which killed approximately 30 
and made 2,800 homeless. Effects included derailed trains, inun- 
dation of 14 villages by tidal waves and the loss of 515 boats. 

Quakes also occurred on March 19 near Mt. Etna, It., with 3 
dead and 1,500 homeless; on June to at San Juan, Arg., where 
2 died and 150 were injured; and on July 4 at Johannesburg, 
U. of S.Af., where 7 natives died in a mine rockburst. The scene 
of a devastating 1950 quake in the Toledo-Arboledas-Cucutilla 
area of Colombia was reshaken on April 19 with some damage. 
Numerous strong shocks spent themselves harmlessly in unin- 
habited areas of the world. 

Under sponsorship of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural organization, two Pakistan seismograph sta- 
tions were established at Quetta and Lahore, and a Jesuit sta- 
tion at Baguio, P.I., destroyed during World War II, was re- 
established. 

Scientific interest was stimulated by publication of many tech- 
nical papers. These dealt with such problems as earth-wave 
mechanics, the release and dissipation of earthquake energy, 
regional earthquake-wave travel speeds and the use of micro- 
seisms in hurricane detection. Engineering seismology held major 
interest. In this field of study, two symposium meetings were 
addressed by eminent seismologists and structural engineers. 
The larger of these, held at Los Angeles, Calif., was attended 
for three days by 350 engineers from all over the United States. 
Theoretical and practical papers indicated that solutions of 
some aspects of the complex problems of earthquake-resistant 
design were in sight. 

The coast and geodetic survey, besides observing and analyz- 
ing strong earthquake motions for engineering purposes, con- 
tinued to plot and report the locations and nature of observed 
quakes everywhere, and to map the seismicity of world areas 
for use by insurance companies in setting rates, for construction 
engineers in evaluating earthquake hazards and for scientists in 
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MAIN STREET of Tehachapi, Calif., on July 22, 1952, the morning after an 
earthquake, which centred on the town, destroyed about 150 houses and killed 
12 persons. The tremor was felt over a 100,000 sq.mi area 


attacking geophysical problems. (See also COAST AND GEODETIC 
Survey, U.S.; DIsASTERs.) (Ea Bae) 


Selective Service Tl The armed forces called on Se- 

y “eVs lective Service for approxi- 
mately 415,000 men during the calendar year of 1952, bringing 
the total of those called since passage of the draft legislation 
in June 1948 to approximately 1,150,000. Actual inductions 
were about 1,200,000. 

Eighty thousand of the inductees were assigned by the depart- 
ment of defense to the marines, the others to the army, none 
to the navy or air force. 

Calls are issued by the department of defense monthly in 
accordance with requirements of the armed forces. When the 
director of Selective Service receives a call, he apportions it 
among the states on the basis of the number of men available 
for service—that is, those in classification I-A, examined and 
found acceptable by the armed forces, with credit for those 
already in the armed forces. The states apportion their calls 
among their local boards on the same basis. 

The end of the year 1952 saw a manpower pool which was 
draining rapidly; it became apparent that if the monthly calls 
continued at the rate to be reasonably expected—that is, some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 50,ooo—it would be necessary to 
do one or both of two things: (1) tighten the deferments pro- 
vided for in the basic law, which would require congressional 
action; (2) tighten the deferments provided for by regulation 
under authority of the law, which would require an executive 
order of the president. 

In the autumn of 1952, Selective Service reports showed the 
classifications listed in the table on page 630. 

Scrutinized especially were student and dependency defer- 
ments provided for by regulation. There were almost 200,000 of 
the former, not including about 320,000 R.O.T.C. deferments 
and about 1,000,000 dependency deferments. Congressional ac- 
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Availability and Classification of Registrants, 
United States and Territories, 1952 


Number 
Total living registrantss« Glee .. «, a) 6) ss: Us) el cen) 1 wines? Ise 13,464,174 
Totalvclassified:s jeu. vel ce) toumeower (ee ehle) Guten eMlcr Neuen -fstn re RicMcmns 12,852,458 
Classifications 

1-A and I-A-O, examined and acceptable .... +++ «4 e+ ee 249,128 
l-A ond [-A-O, not examined 2... 1.56 © 2 a2 56 ss ws 918,214 
1-A and I-A-O, induction postponed . . 2 6 6 2 ee we ee ew ee 23,216 
IESiistatdtorya(hightschool) es. ucuvcn so) aiictis! os) (ven oiital ain ilolitsioune 45,649 
ESstatutory (coWagel® cis: 5 3) sn 6) © le: 6. comics. lomloumel eal simeuns 6,281 
1-O, examined and acceptable . . . 2. 2. 2 2 2 6 es ee tw ww 2,072 
EO. netexamined ci c.se cs: “st lee oh te oh Sigeycel wet enl cel en Me Rayon rations 4,931 
[TIT CCW i oat re Oe na pe of oa mm 2 G00 0 a 6 946,479 
l=Gi(entistedionicommissioned)!... 1 «vse elt eifel «| cst SiMe) elites efitellle 1,379,721 
RGIS eich) G auc a Old sorcd=ola oS fo Mm Go O78 00G 4 oO 250,782 
I2Gi(reserve) Me cee oe a tile ear ance e Uietics contours) Melaien Malate int aio ums mae 153,289 
INS Chiel eho yo OG Ono Om cect bee nD So OGG OG 6 58 
EN PUIRCECEY Noe ot MRO deol, Ooo rm ose Go Ged 0.0 G0 — 
1-D* (reserve or student taking military training) . . . - «+ + ee 337,018 
NAW C)-) Ie ism CEE at te teere heen Mert) foc. th DO 66 
NA* (oeeupation) s e2.s 66%, ce. otis ful Go flew te Pe os) cele all oh sognss ein 32,970 
(ECE CK), onono do .6 b GO beb 4 fof 6 0 6 Hea oO Oc 99,620 
NeSSi(student)aLs: 4. a seueusamice omsch core ibciaels o: ot Pe oman IERs ui 177,440 
lll-A*\(dependency, hardship)’ < . 3 . « « «5 6s 0 « « se = « 1,040,743 
IV-A (completed service, sole surviving son)... + + 2 e+ ee eee 1,491,153 
IVZB™ (oficiales). ya.c Mev at Teed is iter (oie a) couL ane) 0S aa ste tied eo erias 17 
IVC Malten) encuketec vate ocean ohio axes mats Soe kde as othe Tote Sues 10,808 
IV-D (minister of divinity student) . ... 2. 2 2 6 2 © 2 6s 6 os 61,746 
IMeFAi(rejected: unfit). “2: (ae) s) ee ts, os ce! teh er ies weno ite 


1, 
V=A lover liability age): i) sae in er es, sy io) we ie eis es 4, 
*May include some 26 and over liable up to 35. 


tion would be necessary to lower the number of R.O.T.C. de- 
ferments. Dependency and student deferments could be low- 
ered by amending regulations through executive order of the 
president. 

The first of the third nation-wide series of Selective Service 
college qualification tests was held Dec. 4, 1952, at 1,000 test- 
ing centres. The second was scheduled for April 23, 1953, and 
it was estimated that the total number of students taking the 
test would reach 500,000 on that date. Local boards use the 
test scores, or class standing of students, to determine eligi- 
bility for consideration for deferment. 

To be eligible to apply for the college deferment test a stu- 
dent must (1) intend to request deferment as a student; (2) 
be satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of instruction; and 
(3) must not previously have taken the test. 

At the beginning of 1953, criteria for deferment as an under- 
graduate student were either a satisfactory score (70) on the 
Selective Service college qualification test or specified rank in 
class (upper half of the male freshman class, upper two-thirds 
of the male sophomore class or upper three-fourths of the male 
junior class). 

Students accepted for admission or attending a graduate 
school prior to July 1, 1951, satisfied the criteria if their work 
was satisfactory. Graduate students admitted or attending after 
July 1, 1951, must have been in the upper half of their classes 
during their senior year or have a score of 75 or better on the 
test. It was not mandatory for local boards to follow the cri- 
teria in classifying students, but all registrants had the right 
to appeal their classifications under established procedure. 

There were indications near the end of the year that the 
criteria would be made more strict. In the first series of tests 
63% of the students achieved a score of 70 or better. In the 
second series 58% of the students made 70 or better. The tests 
in all three series were equivalent in difficulty. 

At the end of the year Selective Service had been called on 
for a total of approximately 2,500 physicians and 1,200 dentists 
by the department of defense under provisions of the Doctors’ 
and Dentists’ Draft law. 

This law provides for division of physicians, dentists, veteri- 
narians and allied specialists into four priorities and was passed 
by congress because of urgent need of physicians and dentists 
by the armed forces and because of a widespread feeling that 
young men who had been deferred during World War II to con- 
tinue their professional education, or were professionally edu- 
cated after entering the armed forces at government expense, 
had an unfilled obligation. 
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In priorities I and II were those physicians, dentists and vet- 
erinarians under 51 years old who were deferred to continue 
their professional training or were trained professionally at gov- 
ernment expense after entering the armed forces and who sub- 
sequently served less than 90 days (priority I) or 21 months 
(priority II). In priority III were physicians, dentists and vet- 
erinarians under st who saw no active service after Sept. 16, 
1940, and in priority IV were those who had been in service 
since Sept. 16, 1940. 

The law contained ample provisions to protect communities 
against being stripped of essential medical and dental! services 
and its purpose was to encourage acceptance of reserve com- 
missions by men qualified, without resorting to induction by 
Selective Service. 

How well the law was fulfilling that purpose is attested by 
the fact that near the end of the year only 6 physicians and 14 
dentists had actually been inducted; whereas approximately 
5,000 physicians and 2,500 dentists had voluntarily accepted 
reserve commissions and then been called to active duty as re- 
servists. 

One inducement for volunteering for a commission was a flat 
$100 additional monthly pay; those who waited for induction 
did not receive this additional amount. 

Inauguration of a project under which apprentices in ap- 
proved training programs could be deferred was one of the high 
lights of the year. Another was the launching of a program to 
meet requirements of the law for placing registrants classified 
as conscientious objectors opposed to any kind of military serv- 
ice in jobs considered essential to the national health, safety or 
interest. Both were put into effect by executive order of the 
president on recommendation of the director of Selective Sery- 
ice. (See also Law.) (WB) 


Selenium: see. MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


(1911I- ),  Ceyloz 
Senanayake, Dudley Shelton 12.2" statesman, was 
born at Colombo June 19 and was educated at St. Thomas’s 
college, Colombo, and at Corpus Christi college, Cambridge. 
When only 24 years old he was elected to the Ceylonese state 
council, becoming its youngest member. When his father be- 
came prime minister of Ceylon in Sept. 1947, Dudley succeeded 
him as minister of agriculture and lands. On March 22, 1952, 
his father died from a riding accident, and four days later Lord 
Soulbury, the governor general, called on him to succeed his 
father as prime minister, minister of defense and minister of 
external affairs. He announced his government on the same day. 
On March 31 he went to Kandy, where he knelt before the 
Sacred Tooth relic, dedicating himself to the cause of Ceylon. 
He was unanimously elected president of the United National 
party, and immediately asked the governor general for a disso- 
lution of the house of representatives. He conducted a strenuous 
election campaign in which he made at least six speeches daily, 
and was re-elected in his own constituency of Dedigama. The 
elections (May 24-30) resulted in a majority for the United 
National party, and Senanayake reformed his cabinet on June 2. 
He attended the commonwealth prime ministers’ conference in 
London Novy. 27—Dec. 11. 


Senate: see Concress, UnitEep States; ELEcTIons, U.S. 
Senegal: see FRENcH UNION; FRENCH WEST AFRICA. 


The two most prominent 


Seventh-day Adventists. events in the life of this 


church in 1952 were: (1) The centenary of the Sabbath school 
department. In 1852 in Rochester, N.Y., James White, one of 
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the founders of the church, prepared the first Sabbath school 
lessons for less than 1,000 members. The world Sabbath school 
membership at the end of 1951 was 1,034,060. (2) The Bible 
conference held in September at the international headquarters, 
Washington, D.C., to which delegates came from all over the 
world. This conference, first of its kind since rg1o, restudied 
and reaffirmed the doctrines of the church. The world member- 
ship of the church—baptized members only—at the close of 
1951 was 803,720. The membership in the United States and 
Canada on June 30, 1952, was 264,969. For the year 1951 this 
North American segment of the membership contributed $41,- 
000,000 to the church. The autumn council, the major annual 
assembly of the church leadership, voted a budget of $18,562,- 
822 for the year 1953, most of which was to go for the main- 
tenance and expansion of overseas missions and none of which 
was to be used to meet the operating expenses of churches in 
North America. This budget was the largest in the history of 
the denomination, being $1,500,000 higher than that for 1952. 
Important measures voted by the autumn council included the 
following: to create a Legion of Honor to rally the youth of 
the church against degrading literature, movies, sports, etc.; 
to endeavour, through education and legal action, to repeal 
‘city ordinances that prevent the free circulation of literature 
from home to home; to intensify the program, initiated a year 
earlier, to conduct an evangelistic mass meeting in every major 
city in North America; to place a certain piece of evangelistic 
literature in at least one-fourth of the homes in North America 
in 1953; to expand greatly the campaign against liquor; to 
hold a Pan-American youth congress in the summer of 1953 
for the youth of North and South and Inter-America; to pub- 
lish a weekly journal for Adventist juniors. (See also CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP.) (Ee Das) 


British colony and dependencies, 92 islands 
Seychelles. (Mahé being the largest) in the Indian ocean. 
Area: 156 sq.mi. Pop.: (1947 census) 35,232, mainly Negro; 
(1951 est.) 37,000. Language: English, French creole patois. 
Religion: Christian (c. 66% Roman Catholic). Capital, Victoria 
(pop. 1947: 9,478). Governor in 1952: Frederick Crawford. 
History.—In 1952 a fall in the price of copra from £95 to 
£48 a ton caused a setback to development and a revision of 
government expenditure, and gave added importance to the cur- 
rent policy of diversifying the colony’s agricultural production. 
The Colonial Development corporation’s fishing experiment had 
to be abandoned because there were not enough fish. A small 
outbreak of poliomyelitis occurred in April. (K..G..B.) 


Education.—Schools (1951): 23 primary (3,965 pupils): 2 modern (129 
pupils); 2 secondary (188 pupils); 1 technical training centre. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: Seychelles rupee, valued in 1952 at 
21 cents U.S. Budget (1952 est.): revenue Rs. 4,802,154; expenditure 
Rs. 4,997,241. Foreign trade (1951): imports £407,000; exports £838,- 
ooo. Production (1951): copra 6,571 tons, cinnamon oil 99,332 kg.; cin- 
namon bark 207 tons; vanilla 484 kg. Livestock (1950 census): 2,112 
cattle; 2,328 pigs; 1,200 goats; 40,000 chickens. 

See F. D. Ommanney, The Shoals of Capricorn (London, 1952). 

(1899- ), Lebanese 


Shamun (Chamoun), Camille scrcesman, was born at 


Deir el-Kamar, Lebanon. He was a member of an ancient 
family of Christian (Maronite) Arabs, was sent to a French 
Roman Catholic secondary school at Beirut, and later obtained 
a law degree at the French university there. After World War I 
he joined the Beirut bar and took an active part in political 
life. He was elected deputy in 1934, was constantly re-elected 
and from 1938 served as minister of finance of the regional 
Lebanese government under the French mandate. In 1943 he 
sided with those who supported Lebanese independence and 
was appointed minister of the interior in the first Riad Solh 
cabinet (1943-45). From 1945-47 he served as minister to 
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Great Britain. Returning to his country he became minister of 
finance in the third Solh cabinet. He resigned in 1948, oppos- 
ing the re-election of Sheikh Bishari al-Khuri as president of 
the republic for a second six-year term. He was instrumental 
in forcing al-Khuri’s resignation three years before his term of 
office was to expire. His election as president of the republic 
on Sept. 23, by 74 votes to 2, in a chamber in which al-Khuri’s 
supporters were in great majority was a personal triumph for 
Shamun, who was universally respected for his character and 
integrity. 


Sheep: see Livestock. 

Shi buildin The world tonnage of merchant vessels (each 
Ip al g. of 1,000 gross tons or more) registered as 

of June 30, 1952, was distributed as follows among the principal 

maritime nations: 


Number Gross Number Gross 
of tonnage of tonnage 
Country vessels (in thou- Country vessels (in thou- 
sands) sands) 
United States* a oy aal 25,627 Greeces cs ue 0s 211 1,176 
British Commonwealth . 3,006 18,795 Finland) « . 6s 193 526 
Norwayt alist cntere os 961 5532 Brazil. oro roca 182 684 
Sweden 9.) & se nisms 594 2,157 eg oO OG 6 66 143 414 
Eroncex.t is. aitcu cues iare 559 3,276 Argentina. ... . 141 902 
Panama te st te 550 3,730 TUrkayou carctremeime 109 387 
Netherlands 496 2,866 ieyietil o an 6 93 419 
WEN Ss Gog 6 60 477 1,456 Belgium . + . a « 75 428 
aly: are: x cpestee yaeaias ou, 3,048 Honduras . « « « 79 425 
depen o 5 6 f 6 6 497 2,378 liberia . «6 « 2 6 99 942 
DeénmatKitew ost. arene 312 1,259 Yugoslavia . ... 53 225 
Spainiecmcu memories 268 982 Other Countries . . 413 1,581 
Germony) sate. crecurente 319 1,001 
Maco A aay os 13,788 80,216 


*Excludes vessels operating on the Great Lakes. 


The total of 80,216,000 gross tons of vessels in the world 
fleet represented an increase of 2,792,000 gross tons since June 
30, 1951. However, the United States fleet during the same 
period decreased by 36 vessels, aggregating 142,000 gross tons. 
The remainder of the world gained approximately 2,934,000 
gross tons of shipping. 

The Shipbuilders Council of America reported as of July 1952 
that 1,829 vessels (each of 1,000 gross tons or more), aggre- 
gating 15,858,472 gross tons, were under construction in the 
various maritime countries of the world, excluding the U.S.S.R. 

The gross tonnage total of 15,858,472 was an increase of 
4,119,209 since July 1951. With the exception of Trieste, which 
showed a slight reduction in gross tonnage from that of July 
1951, all countries showed an increase shared in fairly equal 
proportion. 

United States.—On Jan. 1, 1952, 80 seagoing commercial 
vessels (each of 1,000 gross tons or more), aggregating 1,074,- 
320 gross tons, were under construction or under contract for 
construction in the private seaboard shipyards of the United 
States. These consisted of 1 passenger vessel, 35 cargo vessels, 
3 navy transports, 37 tankers, 3 lake ore carriers and 1 river 
ore carrier. 

At the same time there were contracted for or under construc- 
tion in the Great Lakes shipyards 16 vessels (each 1,000 gross 

Merchant Ships under Construction in the World, July 1952 


(1,000 gross tons or more) 


Country of Building Number of vessels Gross tonnage 


GreatiBrifain’ < s\5 > si) s) © 0) 6 shel ole (ef 4 ee) co 721 6,372,144 
Swede ctioes, ca merte eet che chish Mah aiah aie renee 193 1,778,265 
Germany ohio) snes (ol stems ell opie) Melo cote ie’ lawton em lenne 245 1,722,726 
United" Stctest (ons lo ais =e les o) + te ala siuemiie a 102 1,364,370 
NAS Bho ooo oo oo boob oO om OD Oo 135 1,106,600 
LEY ®  OGeMeCer OMe D a lod Oed Ges co aem BvOl8 64 700,750 
Worweiviaglis hele kei iets ote ecteh elie ce: We satis relays 83 578,259 
AON eee Glob ko Ob eo oda Ne oO oro oo acd 92 859,688 
DPYSitehl se wok Oy Owe OND nf oe OOO OMG: Gite G. ty steeuts 63 408,434 
ANS eee eee iar eons tow eae ee me Dee A 33 294.620 
VAP FIT an nos Ge ceed boo) Op moun Ao neoed) oo 60h 23 233,671 
Gong dace: «vate oni nee, ¢ eaie® eine Ue lis feat ot awic 14 125,000 
Geel) deg 6 Gob 695 G0 6 on OR Oo 6 Balivs 35 174,437 
HEE oro Goo 6 Oo o.o 690 6 6 Oo 8 open 6 Ho oO Ts 59,700 
Austra tos) ete eae deora: oie) <can ey ay oh ooo us 6 77,508 
trelandigeircuniboreet shistie cbtoiterioten se) oieb ever oF sine nie 2 2,300 

1,829 15,858,472 
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tons or over) aggregating 176,870 gross tons. These consisted 
of 2 large passenger railway ferries, 1 large passenger auto 
ferry and 13 bulk ore carriers (including 2 self-unloaders). 

There were 21 new vessels delivered in the United States in 
1952 up to Oct. 1 as follows: 1 passenger vessel, 6 tankers, 
9 lake ore carriers, 1 river ore carrier, 2 navy transports, 
I passenger auto ferry and 1 passenger railway ferry. 

f special interest was the delivery of the passenger ship 
the S.S. “United States,’ the largest and fastest commercial 
vessel ever built in the United States, which was put in service 
by the United States lines in July 1952. 

The first nine months of 1952 witnessed the launching of 11 
cargo vessels of the Maritime administration’s program of 35 
“Mariner” class ships. These were the largest and fastest cargo 
ships afloat, each having a capacity of 12,900 dead-weight tons. 
Construction of these vessels, which were 560 ft. ro in. long 
over-all and had a speed of 20 knots, was divided among seven 
of the United States shipyards. 

During the year 1952 up to Oct. 1, contracts for 21 vessels 
were awarded, all tankers, with the exception of 1 lake ore 
carrier. 

As of Oct. 1, 1952, there were 96 merchant vessels (of 1,000 
gross tons or over), aggregating 1,314,780 gross tons, under 
contract for construction in the United States of which 9, 
aggregating 102,300 gross tons, were for construction in the 
shipyards on the Great Lakes, and the remainder in seaboard 
shipyards. In addition to the somewhat inadequate allocation 
of steel in the early part of the year, the steel strike further 
retarded construction, which in general was from four months 
to one year behind original schedules. 

During the year 1952 the U.S. navy continued its program in- 
augurated in 1951 of reactivation, modernization and new con- 
struction, resulting in the award to private shipyards of con- 
tracts for a second nuclear-powered submarine and for mine 
sweepers, fleet oilers, tank landing ships and an icebreaker, as 
well as patrol and other service boats. This work, in addition 
to a number of contracts for small vessels including landing 
craft, harbour tugs and floating cranes awarded by the navy 
for the army, was widely distributed to shipyards throughout 
the United States. 

The volume of repair work in the United States yards re- 
mained fairly steady throughout the year, with no appreciable 
change in employment. There was, however, a heavy return to 
preservation status of commercial vessels which had been pulled 
out of reserve for operation under the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Shipping authority. This reduced the possible number of 
maintenance and voyage repairs, but the situation was balanced 
by navy conversions and other work for which the navy 
awarded contracts, as well as by the continuation of the T2 
(tanker) strengthening program. Gs &, S) 

Great Britain.—Outstanding features of shipbuilding in Great 
Britain during 1952 were the high proportion of the total vol- 
ume of work represented by oil tankers and the insufficiency of 
steel. Besides not securing all the steel they needed, builders 
were troubled by the irregularities of supplies. 

The ability of the shipyards to absorb larger quantities of 
raw materials was emphasized by the considerable volume of 
work proceeding and by the number of orders, which was the 
heaviest ever recorded. The volume of shipping under construc- 
tion in the yards of the United Kingdom throughout the year 
according to returns of Lloyd’s Register, ranged between 2,000,- 
ooo tons and 2,270,000 tons gross. At 2,062,482 tons gross 
the amount under construction on Sept. 30 represented a de- 
cline as compared with 12 months previously of more than 
200,000 tons gross. This was a reflection of the insufficiency of 
steel. 
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In reply to urgent representations the allocation for the last 
quarter of the year was 8% more than for the third quarter, 
and on Oct. 22 the civil lord of the admiralty announced that 
the allocation for the first quarter of 1953 would be higher 
by 9% than that for the last quarter of 1952. 

During the first nine months of 1952 orders were received 
by British builders for a little more than 1,000,000 tons 
gross of new British shipping. There were on Sept. 30 nearly 
7,000,000 tons gross in the order books of the builders, which 
represented a current value of about £670,000,000. Work for 
owners abroad represented 34% of the total. Oil tankers consti- 
tuted more than 56% of all orders on the books, cargo liners 
22% and cargo tramps 12%. There were comparatively few 
passenger liners under construction. (Creve) 


eyes . The U.S. merchant ma- 
Shipping, Merchant Marine. jinc consisted of 3,347 
ocean-going vessels of 1,000 gross tons and more on Sept. 30, 
1952. A total of 45% of this fleet was in active service. The 
active vessels numbered 1,495, divided between 978 dry-cargo 
ships, 71 combination passenger and cargo vessels and 446 
tankers; 85% of the active fleet was privately owned; the 
rest were government-owned vessels. 

This was in sharp contrast with the situation existing on Jan. 
I, 1952, when the active fleet numbered 2,009, of which 36% 
were government-owned ships. The drop in active government- 
owned ships was caused by a partial reversal of the conditions 
which had brought about the withdrawal of large numbers of 
government ships from the reserve fleets shortly after the 
outbreak of war in Korea. 

At that time there were not enough privately owned vessels 
available to carry the troops and military supplies needed to 
support the United Nations in Korea, and the best and fastest 
ships, mostly of the Victory type, were withdrawn by the 
Maritime administration from its reserve fleets for use by the 
military sea transportation service. In addition, severe shortages 
of coal and grain in Europe and Asia made it necessary to 


obtain emergency supplies from the United States. The Mari- 
time administration therefore withdrew many of the slow but 
capacious Liberty ships from reserve to supplement the pri- 


vately owned vessels carrying these supplies abroad. 

The National Shipping authority had been set up within the 
Maritime administration of the U.S. department of commerce in 
March 1951 as part of the mobilization effort to direct govern- 
ment-controlled shipping in programs of national interest. 
Government ships were operated under the direction of this 
agency by private companies serving as its general agents. In 
the year following its establishment, the NSA appointed 48 
companies as general agents, withdrew about 460 vessels from 
reserve and directed the shipment of 13,500,000 tons of non- 
military cargo overseas, in addition to making tonnage available 
to transport military supplies. 

By the early part of 1952, however, there was a falling off 
in demand for foreign-aid cargoes. A mild winter in Europe and 
increased production capacity abroad lowered the requirements 
for imports of coal and grain from the United States, and a 
rapid addition of new vessels to foreign fleets increased the 
number of ships available to carry the cargoes. Consequently, 
on the first anniversary of its establishment, the NSA an- 
nounced that 120 ships were being withdrawn from service to 
avoid competition of government-owned with privately owned 
ships. By Oct. 1, 1952, 543 government ships had been returned 
to reserve by general agents, and only 93 were still in operation, 
all engaged in carrying military supplies. 

In addition to the vessels under general agency, there were 
a few government-owned vessels under charter to private com- 
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panies to help provide service in trades considered important to 
the national interest, for which privately owned vessels were not 
available or were not available at reasonable rates and condi- 
tions. These charters had also been steadily declining, however, 
from 217 on Jan. 1 to 65 on Oct. 1, 1952. The need for these 
few was being challenged by tramp ship owners, who were find- 
ing it difficult to keep their own ships in operation in a steadily 
falling freight market. At the end of September the Federal 
Maritime board was reviewing the necessity for these charters. 

There were about 100 large vessels under construction or on 
order in United States shipyards throughout the first nine 
months of 1952. Thirty-five of these vessels were of the ‘“Mari- 
ner’ type, ordered by the Maritime administration in 1951 to 
provide a group of 20-knot cargo vessels of 12,900 tons cargo 
capacity, especially designed to meet the competition of im- 
proved foreign vessels built since the end of World War II and 
to provide the armed services with auxiliaries suited to modern 
high-speed warfare. By Oct. 1, 1952, 11 of these vessels had 
been launched. The first two were delivered early in October, 
and were assigned under general agents to carry military sup- 
plies. 

A total of 85% of the other large vessels under construction 
in United States yards on Oct. I, 1952, were tankers ordered 
by private operators. In June 1952 the largest and fastest pas- 
senger liner ever built in a United States shipyard, the S:S. 
“United States,” was delivered into service. On her maiden voy- 
age across the North Atlantic, this 53,o00-gross ton vessel 
broke all speed records for merchant ships, at times exceeding 
34 knots. (A. W. Gv.) 

Great Britain.—Conditions affecting the employment of both 
ordinary cargo ships or tramps and passenger and cargo liners 
underwent great changes in Great Britain in 1952. An early in- 
timation that the British government did not propose to import 
further large quantities of coal from the United States was a 
considerable influence in the freight markets, for the purchases 
of more than 1,000,000 tons of coal during 1951 had been an 
important factor in the rise in freight rates generally. There 
was also not the same urgency about the arranging for the im- 
portation of timber and grain as had stimulated the freight 
markets in 1951. 

Freight rates began to decline early in 1952 and, with the 
exception of one small upward movement during May, they con- 
tinued to fall till autumn was well advanced. 

In March the Australian government announced a drastic cut- 
ting down of imports. Australia had been importing throughout 
I95I on an unprecedented scale, and the liner companies had 
been unable to carry the immense volume of merchandise which 
Australian importers wanted. The lines had therefore been char- 
tering tonnage freely, and the declaration of the Australian gov- 
ernment that imports were excessive and must be curtailed 
found the regular lines with more tramp tonnage chartered than 
they could employ. 

Imports of all kinds of manufactures to New Zealand had 
also been rising and the regular lines had found it necessary to 
charter additional ships to supplement their own sailings. Im- 
ports were restricted in the spring of 1952 by limitation of 
credit and other means and the chartering of additional ships 
was no longer required. This cessation of chartering for the 
Australian and New Zealand trades withdrew one of the main 
supports of tramp shipping. 

The marked changes in the freight situation which began with 
the outbreak of war in Korea were indicated in the freight index 
numbers of the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom. 
These figures were based on 100 as the average of the monthly 
numbers for 1948. In May 1950 the figure was 71.4. This rose 
sharply with only one check until 203.8 was reached in May 
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1951. Then with certain interruptions a downward movement 
began and in Jan. 1952 the figure was 163.9. Following a slight 
recovery during May 1952, the number declined until in August 
79.2 was reached, which was below the figure for Aug. 1950 of 
86.6. Meanwhile expenses had risen sharply, particularly of oil 
fuel. The wages of British seafarers had been increased, and 
freight rates which would have left a profit before the Korean 
war began became unremunerative. Some owners, both in Great 
Britain and in other European countries, decided to lay up their 
ships and many others kept ships in port, with skeleton crews on 
board, in the hope that freight rates would before long take a 
turn for the better. 

Those owners were fortunate who had modern oil-burning 
steamers or motor ships in their service, for it was found that 
only efficient, economical ships could cover their expenses or 
earn small margins of profit at the ruling rates. The newest 
ships, however, were at a disadvantage because although eco- 
nomical to operate they had cost so much to build that allow- 
ance for depreciation at the traditional rate of 5% and interest 
on the large capital invested imposed a heavy charge on earn- 
ings. 

The decline in tramp rates emphasized the claim of British 
owners that high taxation absorbed too much of their earnings 
and, one after another, spokesmen for shipping companies urged 
the need for some provision that earnings set aside for replace- 
ment should not be taxed. Failing such treatment, owners fore- 
told the gradual diminution of fleets of dry-cargo ships. Al- 
though in total volume the tonnage of the British mercantile 
marine before World War II had been regained, this recovery 
was partly the result of a great increase in oil-tanker tonnage. 
Some of the best-known British cargo fleets were only a frac- 
tion of their prewar size. 

In the autumn there was some expansion of the demand for 
cargo shipping. Among the influences was a strong demand for 
ships to carry grain from North America to India and Pakistan. 
Generally the demand for shipping became widespread, and 
there was some competition between different markets for 
tonnage, a state of affairs which is always favourable to owners. 

Subject to the falling off of shipments in the Australian 
route, cargo liners continued to be well employed. Demands on 
the passenger accommodation continued heavy. The passenger 
season in the North Atlantic opened unusually early in the spring 
and closed exceptionally late in the autumn. (Cr. M.) 


THE “FLYING ENTERPRISE,”’ storm-damaged merchant ship, being towed 
(from off left) toward a British port in Jan. 1952. Capt. Henrik Kurt Carlsen, 
who remained with the U.S. freighter until the tow line snapped and it sank, 
was knighted for his courage by King Frederick IX of Denmark 
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During 1952, shoe manufacturers in the 
Shoe Industry. United States maintained steady produc- 
tion from 60% to 100% of plant capacity, and it was estimated 
that year-end totals would show about 500,000,000 pairs of 
shoes manufactured, as compared with 469,599,000 pairs in 
1951. Military shoes accounted for 20,000,000 pairs in 1951 and 
approximately 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 pairs in 1952. 

There were several factors that contributed to this position. 
Leather was in good supply. Prices had been readjusted down- 
ward and reflected the sharp declines that had taken place in 
the hide and skin market. Inventories were kept in line and 
manufacturers concentrated their efforts on quality, construc- 
tion, materials and attractive new features. 

Some of the highlights that were given prominence were: soft 
construction and more femininity in women’s shoes; the bare 
minimum shoe, achieved with very narrow strippings; the 
Spanish and Italian influence in the banded shoe with one or two 
wide or narrow bands placed strategically to hold the shoe firm 
on the foot. Foam cushioning in the sole or throughout the en- 
tire bottom of the shoe was a new feature to give added com- 
fort. Colourful casuals, with flat or wedge heels, accounted for 
a good proportion of shoe production. In children’s shoes, col- 
our was a dominant factor, and navy and red took precedence 
over the generally accepted black and brown. Children showed a 
preference for styling that approximated adult shoes. Nylon 
mesh and the casual slip-on types of men’s shoes gained in fa- 
vour and acceptance during 1952. 

On Sept. 23 the Office of Price Stabilization suspended price 
controls on shoes at the manufacturing, wholesale and retail 
levels. All types of shoes and slippers were included, with the 
exception of all-rubber shoes (overshoes, galoshes and tennis 
footwear). In the all-rubber category, the manufacturers’ ceiling 
was retained. 


Shoe Production in the United States 


1951* 1952T 

INNGHIS*SHOESIMMeTP an ceiicitcr se) sheila eiterien 105,949,000 67,659,000 
BOVs) SOC Salat we ciate nei ay wire: ve ain: aes 14,497,000 12,040,000 
WiomMmenisishOeS misuse Meicl lel \cllcl le Belton tel oro 206,302,000 160,979,000 
Misses’ ond children's shoes. . . « 6 « « « « 54,817,000 42,126,000 
lIntantssandibabieswshOes: syn ers) lemiel veins! vs 33,911,000 24,272,000 
(ULE EE io a) Sle ech oe eeCWPOmtr tai ECs 54,123,000 33,700,000 

Wiotalmenmad yt -Mre deetats eras" Ss sine ial ye ca, ta oe 469,599,000 340,776,000 


*Includes 20,000,000 pair military shoes. 
tProduction for first eight months; includes 5,000,000 pair military shoes. 


In retailing, clearance sales in January and early February 
weeded out odds and ends and brought inventories into a more 
reasonable ratio to consumer demand. Unit-wise, more shoes 
were sold during the first six months than in the same period 
of the previous year. Dollar-wise the return was less. This de- 
crease was accounted for by a drop in shoe prices estimated at 
15% at the retail level. 

A drastic decline in hide and skin prices early in the year was 
attributed, to some extent, to unloading of heavy inventories by 
some packers. Recovery in the raw materials market began to 
be felt early in May and fluctuations up or down were in ratio 
to demand. 

Leather was in a more competitive price bracket with substi- 
tute materials, and a broad educational program was launched 
by the Leather Industries of America, sponsored by the tanners 
and leather manufacturers of the United States, to inform the 
consuming public of the quality ingredient of leather. (See also 
LEATHER. ) (E. G. AN.) 


Shooting The 53rd Grand American tournament, major 
* event of trapshooting, attracted a field of more 
than 1,800 crack marksmen to Vandalia, O., in Aug. 1952, and 
when the long competition had ended, the Grand American 
handicap prize for men was in possession of Orval E. Voorhees 
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of Grand Island, Neb., who broke 98 of roo targets from 18 yd. 
to defeat Ned Lilly, Stanton, Mich., who scored 97 X 100 from 
25 yd. Marjorie Miller, Newton, Ia., took home the Grand 
American handicap trophy for women with a tally of 91 X 100 
from 18 yd. Myrtle Wiese, Seattle, Wash., with 90 X 100 from 
the same distance, was the runner-up. 

Rudy Etchen, Sun Valley, Ida., won the North American clay 
target crown with 200 X 200 after a shoot-off with F. D. Daily 
and Kenneth S. Houck. Etchen also took the high-over-all 
laurels with 961 X 1,000 and was the all-around champion with 
381 X goo. Mrs. Frances King, Atlanta, Ga., annexed three of 
the top prizes for women, winning the clay target event with 
197 X 200, the all-around laurels with 361 X 400 and the high- 
over-all with 919 X 1,000. 

A. M. Perkins, Shreveport, La., took the North American 
clay target money for professionals, scoring 200 X 200, the pro 
Grand American handicap being captured by Don Flewelling of 
Harvey, Ill., who had 90 X 100 from 25 yd. Vic Reinders, vet- 
eran from Waukesha, Wis., was crowned champion of cham- 
pions, but only after a three-way shoot-off with Arnold Riegger, 
Seattle, and M. D. Clark, Woodbury, Conn. Mrs. Julius Petty, 
Stuttgart, Ark., won similar honours for women after an extra 
shoot with Mrs. Frances King and Iva Pembridge, Phillipsburg, 
Kan. Cliff Doughman, Morrow, O., was the professional all- 
around victor with 370 X 400. David Brooks, Kewanee, ILL, 
triumphed in the junior Grand American handicap although Bob 
Autry, Atlanta, was the North American clay target, national 
doubles, high-over-al] and all-around champion in the junior 
division. Mercer Tennille, Shreveport, won the national doubles; 
Iva Pembridge annexed the women’s and Doughman the pro- 
doubles. | 

The invitation amateur championships of America were held 
at Pelham Manor, N.Y., in May and Walter Ostrom, Orange- 
burg, N.Y., with 199 in the 200-target test, was among the vic- 
tors. Other major winners were Mrs. W. L. Battersby, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 100-target women; E. E. Gardner, Bernardsville, 
N.J., too-target seniors; Dick Baldwin, Danbury, Conn., 200- 
target junior and invitation, and H. L. McKinley, Harrisburg, 
O., Ioo-target preliminary and doubles. 

Lewis Gordon, Texarkana, Ark., scoring 540 X 550, took the 
high-over-all title in the championships of the National Skeet 
Shooting association at Dallas, Tex. Major Harry B. Trimble of 
Hickam air force base, Honolulu, T.H., annexed all-gauge hon- 
ours with 250 X 250 and the service individual laurels. Grant 
Ilseng, Houston, Tex., was the champion of champions and 
D. W. Conway, Clint, Tex., triumphed in the 20-gauge group. 
Jimmy Clark, Bartlesville, Okla., made a near sweep of the 
junior prizes, being high-over-all, all-gauge, 20-gauge and sub- 
small-gauge victor. He also teamed with David White, Tulsa, 
Okla., for the open small-gauge two-man award. Joseph M. 
George, Sudlersville, Md., captured the high-over-all and J. H. 
Frost, Sr., San Antonio, Tex., the all-gauge titles for seniors. 
Nancy Burrus, Dallas, won two major prizes for women, the 
high-over-all and the all-gauge and Mrs. Alphonso Ragland, Jr., 
Dallas, was the 20-gauge victor. 

A new world record long run of 614 straight targets with a. 
20-gauge gun was set by Tom Sanfilipo of San Francisco, Calif., 
in the San Joaquin, Calif., open skeet shoot, May 3-4. The 
mark bettered by 168 targets the former standard set by Dick 
Shaughnessy of Dedham, Mass. 

National rifle champions for the year included Robert Per- 
kins, Fresno, Calif., small bore; Major Robert A. Dawson, 
Barstow, Calif., high-power service rifle, and Lieut. Col. Walter 
Walsh, Arlington, Va., high-power match rifle. Betty Ingleright, 
Buchanan, Mich., won with the small-bore gun among the wom- 
en and Alice Bull, Seattle, triumphed with the high-power match 
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weapon. William T. Toney, Jr., El Paso, Tex., captured national 
pistol laurels for men and Maria Hulseman, Towson, Md., was 
queen of the women. (See also OLympic Games.) (T. V. H.) 
Shows This article covers horse and dog shows, livestock 

* exhibitions and such travelling shows as circuses, 
carnivals, ice skating shows and rodeos. For musical and dra- 
matic events of 1952, see the articles Motion Pictures, Music, 
THEATRE and DANCE. 

Horse Shows.—The two largest and most representative 
horse shows in the United States in 1952 were those of the In- 
ternational Live Stock exposition in Chicago, Ill., Nov. 29 
through Dec. 6, and the American Royal Horse show in Kansas 
City, Mo., Oct. 18 to 25. Both were among the oldest estab- 
lished horse shows in the country and were outstanding in the 
quality, number and variety of pleasure horses that they fea- 
tured. They included exhibitions of three- and five-gaited saddle 
horses, harness horses and ponies, roadsters and hunters and 
jumpers. The International also featured creditable competitive 
exhibitions of three draft horse breeds, which were fast disap- 
pearing from the show scene. The 1952 International included 
for the first time a national cutting horse contest in which 16 
top western riders and their mounts, for the most part quarter 
horses, competed for substantial purses and the honour of taking 
part in the year’s final contest, held annually at the Grand 
National show in November at San Francisco, Calif. 

Two of the year’s largest competitive showings of quarter 
horses, a breed increasingly popular in ranch and farm work, 
so named for its reputation as the fastest horse over a dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile, were seen at the National Western 
Stock show in Denver, Colo., Jan. 11 to 19, 1952, and at the 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock show in Fort Worth, 
Tex., Jan. 28 to Feb. 3. 

The Kentucky state fair, Sept. 5 to 13, at Louisville, was one 
of the year’s leading competitive saddle horse shows; and the 
year’s top exhibition of hunters was at the National Horse show, 
Nov. 4 to r1, in Madison Square Garden in New York city. 

Other prominent horse shows of 1952 were the Harrisburg, 
Pa., show; the Devon Horse show, Devon, Pa.; and those held 
in conjunction with the Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Ohio and Wisconsin state fairs. 

Livestock Shows.—Denver, Colo., with its January National 
Western Stock show, opens the livestock show year in the 
United States. Chicago, in its December fixture, the Interna- 
tional Live Stock exposition, is annually the final event. The 
Denver show is traditionally the country’s largest exhibition of 
purebred Hereford cattle, the dominant breed of the range 
country. 

Another important January event is the Southwestern Expo- 
sition and Fat Stock show in the Will Rogers Memorial audi- 
torium in Fort Worth, Tex. This is the oldest livestock exhibi- 
tion in the United States. It is one of the country’s largest com- 
petitive exhibitions of purebred Brahman cattle, and is also 
noted for its exhibits of purebred Hereford cattle and, to a 
lesser extent, of Aberdeen-Angus and Shorthorns. Immediately 
following the Fort Worth event is the Houston, Tex., Fat Stock 
show in early February, a growing exhibition of the major beef 
breeds as well as of Brahmans. Both shows include rodeos as 
entertainment features. 

After a lapse of several months during the spring and early 
summer, important showings of all breeds of farm animals re- 
sume again at the late summer state fairs. In most states, they 
are preceded by county fairs, which are held through July and 
August. State fairs continue in consecutive weeks in circuits 
through the eastern, midwestern and western states. Some of 
the largest livestock exhibitions of the 1952 show season were 
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seen at the Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin: state fairs. The largest in point of attendance was the 
state fair of Texas at Dallas, Oct. 4 to 11, which also included 
the national show of purebred Holstein cattle for 1952. The 
largest exhibition of this breed during the year was at the Wis- 
consin state fair, Milwaukee, Aug. 16 to 24. The National Dairy 
Cattle congress was held at Waterloo, Ia., Sept. 27 through Oct. 
4, 1952. 

The earliest of a series of sectional exhibitions, which follow 
after the state fairs, was the Eastern States exposition, held in 
Springfield, Mass., Sept. 14 to 20. There emphasis was on the 
exhibition of top dairy show herds from the eastern states. An- 
other large show of this class, but with the beef breeds domi- 
nant, was the Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock and Horse show, which was 
held in Omaha, Neb., Oct. 3 to 12. The leading show of the 
northwest was the Pacific International Live Stock exposition 
in Portland, Ore., Oct. 4 to 11, followed later the same month 
by the Grand National Live Stock exposition in the San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Cow Palace Oct. 31 to Nov. 9. Among the relative 
newcomers in the sectional show field, but of growing national 
stature, was the Eastern National Live Stock show at Timonium, 
Md. It was held Nov. 15 to 20, and was distinguished by strong 
showings of purebred Aberdeen-Angus and Hereford cattle from 
prominent eastern herds. 

One of the country’s longest established major livestock 
shows was the American Royal Livestock show, which took 
place Nov. 14 to 22 at Kansas City, Mo., and which was marked 
by an outstanding exhibition of purebred Hereford cattle and 
one of the nation’s top horse shows. 

Chicago brought the 1952 show year to a close with the 53rd 
annual International Live Stock Exposition and Horse show, 
topping all shows of the year in number of livestock entries 
with 11,011 head of beef cattle, horses, sheep and swine from 
the leading stock farms of 37 states. It was held in the Interna- 
tional amphitheatre and a large area of the adjacent stockyards, 
Nov. 29 through Dec. 6. Its sale of meat animals totalled 
$1,419,176.34. 

Canadian stockmen usually make important contributions to 
the cattle and sheep competitions at Chicago, but in 1952 there 
were no Canadian exhibits because of an embargo against Ca- 
nadian livestock resulting from an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in northwestern Canada in the spring of 1952. 

Chicago was also the setting of the country’s largest exhibi- 
tion and sale of feeder cattle in 1952, when 446 carloads were 
exhibited by producers in nine western states and sold at auction 
to corn belt and eastern cattle feeders for the record-breaking 
total of $1,339,260.31. This event was the eighth Chicago 
Feeder Cattle show and sale and was held at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards, Oct. 30 and 31. 

The two principal livestock exhibitions of Canada were the 
Canadian National exhibition, Aug. 22 to Sept. 6, and the Royal 
Agricultural Winter fair; Nov. 14 to 22. Both were held in 
Toronto. 

The world’s largest showing of purebred shorthorn cattle in 
1952 was brought out at the Palermo in Buenos Aires, Arg., in 
August. The oldest established stock show in the world, the 
Highland of Scotland, celebrated its 113th anniversary in June, 
followed by the British Royal show in early July, marking its 
104th renewal under the sponsorship of the English Royal 
Agricultural society. (W. E. O.) 

Dog Shows.—During 1952 an estimated total of $320,000,- 
ooo was spent in the United States by dog owners and dog 
breeders for the ownership, breeding and showing of dogs, etc. 
Of this the food bill, principally for canned dog food or dry 
biscuit food, amounted to an estimated $236,000,000. 

The dog population of the country remained at about 15,000,- 
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ooo, of which approximately 3,500,000 were purebred. 

Registrations for the year ending Oct. 31, 1952, in the lead- 
ing stud book, that of the American Kennel club, totalled 2409,- 
896. Adding the numbers of several other minor stud books, 
approximately 280,000 dogs were registered. The first ten dog 
breeds in order of popularity, based on these registrations, 
were in order: (1) cocker spaniel; (2) beagle; (3) boxer; 
(4) collie; (5) dachshund; (6) Chihuahua; (7) Boston terrier; 
(8) German shepherd dog; (9) Pekingese; (10) Pomeranian. 

The largest dog show of the year was that of the Morris and 
Essex Kennel club at Madison, N.J., a one-day outdoor show 
on May 24, with 2,519 dogs present and competing. The best- 
in-show winner was the wire fox terrier Champion Wyretex 
Wyn’s Traveller of Trucote, imported from England. 

In obedience trials, in which dogs are judged on performance 
entirely, there were 292 official point trials and 162 sanction 
trials, for a total of 454. 

Dog shows continued to be popular. There were 637 cham- 
pionship point shows, of which 370 were for all breeds and 267 
for one breed. Added to this were 652 informal or sanction 
shows, for a grand total of 1,289 conformation shows (based 
on type and physical perfection). 

The winner of the 1952 national field trial for retrievers was 
John Olin’s labrador, King Buck. Among springer spaniels, the 
champion of the year was W. T. Gibson’s Stubblefield Ace High. 
J. W. Lipop’s silver gray pointer, Bitsu von Basha, took the top 
title at the championship trial of the Weimaraner Club of Amer- 
ica, and J. H. Williams’ Brittany, Juchoir’s Martin, was awarded 
top placing at the annual pointing spaniel championship event. 
The highest greyhound award, winner of the United States chal- 
lenge cup at Abilene, Kan., was C. E. Evans’ Red Flag. 

(W. Ju.) 

Circuses, Carnivals, Rodeos and Other Travelling Shows. 
—The 1952 season was a difficult one for most outdoor shows. 
Small circuses were especially hard hit. Poor management, in- 
clement weather, high taxes and licence fees, and the presiden- 
tial election all were advanced as reasons. Of about 40 small 
truck circuses, two closed early in the season, six closed in 
September, and the others set unusually early closing dates. 
The Clyde Beatty circus, one of the two railroad shows on the 
road, had an unprofitable season and closed a month earlier 
than usual. The Ringling Brothers-Barnum & Bailey circus, 
after a tremendous opening stand of 39 days in Madison Square 
Garden, New York city, and favourable business in Boston, 
Mass., Washington, D.C., and Philadelphia, Pa., encountered 
nearly a month of poor business in the industrial towns of New 
England, New York and Ohio, but throughout the middle west 
and south drew large crowds. Cole Bros. circus, a railroad 
show which had disbanded a year before, was purchased by 
Arthur Wirtz and associates, of the Chicago stadium, but was 
discontinued as a railroad show. Two small units were formed, 
one playing fair dates, the other on a carnival midway. The 
results were poor. 

European circuses had a better than average season, espe- 
cially good in the Scandinavian countries. Circus Moreno, 
Circus Schumann, Circus Miehe and others played long engage- 
ments in Copenhagen, Den., Circus Barlay, Belli Bros., Circus 
Baruk, Willi Holtzmueller circus, and Busch-Berlin circus did 
well in Berlin, as did Krone circus in Bavaria and the Franz 
Althoff-Buglione circus in southern Germany. Gock and his tent 
shows did well in northwestern Germany. In England, the 
Bertram Mills circus and Tom Arnold’s Mammoth circus topped 
all others. Circuses playing England, France, the Netherlands 
and Belgium had a good season. Trolle Rhodin’s Zoo circus had 
a profitable season in Iceland. Many circus acts played Hel- 
sinki, Fin., during the Olympic games. John Duffy & Sons 
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circus in Dublin, Ire., and Circus Jose Mullens, Circus Schmidt 
Bros., Circus Scott, Circus Louis and Circus Benneweis on the 
continent all reported good business. 

Indoor circuses in the United States continued to increase 
in popularity. Among the established shows playing the princi- 
pal cities were the Hamid-Morton circus, playing mainly in the 
east and Canada; Polack Bros. circus, eastern and western units, 
Shrine dates; Orrin Davenport’s circus; and Tom Packs’ circus. 

Carnivals had one of the most unprofitable seasons in several 
years, because of unfavourable weather, industrial conditions 
and restrictions imposed on games. More and more towns were 
banning the chance games that are a part of most carnivals. 
Carl Sedlmayr’s Royal American show again held top place. Its 
1952 route included the five Class A fairs of western Canada 
and most of the large state fairs of the midwest and south, and 
the show chalked up a profitable season. Of the three other 
railroad carnivals, the World of Mirth, playing eastern towns, 
had a profitable season, but the Amusement Company of Amer- 
ica and the Cavalcade of Amusements fell far below 1951. Of 
the truck shows, Craft’s 20 Big on the west coast and the James 
E. Strates shows in the east were most successful. The 260 or 
more small truck shows had a poor season. 

Interest of the public in rodeos continued to decline. The 
Madison Square Garden rodeo in New York city drew sizable 
crowds and showed a profit on its Sept. 24 to Oct. 19 engage- 
ment. But of the hundred or more small rodeos staged east of 
the Mississippi river, few made a profit. Western rodeos con- 
tinued to hold public interest. High in prize money and attend- 
ance were the Calgary (Alta.) Stampede with $22,260 prize 
money, and the Cheyenne (Wyo.) Roundup with $19,200. Other 
leading rodeos were those at Edmonton, Alta.; Billings, Mont.; 
Pendleton, Ore.; Pueblo, Colo., and the Will Rogers Memorial 
rodeo at Vinita, Okla. 

Half a dozen automobile thrill shows, units specializing in 
crashes, roll-overs and other spectacular stunts had a fair season. 

Competition among ice skating shows was exceptionally keen 
during 1952. The leading shows, Shipstads & Johnson’s Ice 
Follies, the Sonja Henie Revue of 1953, and Arthur Wirtz’s | 
Hollywood Ice Revue featuring Barbara Ann Scott, all were | 
tremendous spectacles, beautifully costumed, and costing huge | 
sums to produce. Business, on the whole, was good. John Harris’ 
Icecapades, George Tyson’s Hollywood on Ice, and Harris and 
Tyson’s Icecycles, medium-sized shows, playing intermediate 
cities, had only a fair season. The one roller skating show on the 
road, Skating Vanities, never a paying venture, added a large” 
part of the Olsen and Johnson revue late in 1952, and early at- 
tendance results indicated a decided upward swing. (Na. G.) 


Siam: see THAILAND. 

Sierra Leone: see British West AFRICA. 

Sikkim An Indian-protected state, Sikkim is bounded north 
* by Tibet, east by Bhutan, south by India and west 

by Nepal. Area: 2,745 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 census): 135,646, 

mostly Nepalese; also Bhotias of Tibetan extraction (10,980) 

and Lepchas or Rongpa (13,060) of Indochinese origin. The 

state religion is lamaistic Buddhism, but most Nepalese are 

Hindu. Capital, Gangtok. Ruler (from 1914), Maharaja Tashi 

Namgyal; premier, J. S. Lal. 

History.—In May 1952 Jawaharlal Nehru, prime minister of 
India, visited Sikkim, underlining the Indian government’s close 
interest in the progress of this strategically important border 
state. At Gangtok Nehru met separately the leaders of the 
three political parties represented in the provisional govern- 
ment formed in Nov. 1951. 

Sonam Chering, leader of the Nationalist party, asked for a 
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revision of the protectorate treaty signed on Dec. 5, 1950, 
and put forth a demand that the maharaja of Sikkim should be 
the supreme constitutional and administrative head of the state. 
Tashi Chering, leader of the Sikkim Congress party, wanted the 
maharaja to enjoy the same status as that of an Indian governor 
of a class A state. The spokesman of the Rajproja Sammelan 
party demanded that the state administration should be headed 
by a commissioner appointed by the Indian government. 


Finance.— Budget (1951 est.): balanced at Rs. 2,100,000, including the 
subsidy of Rs. 300,000 from India. Monetary unit = Indian rupee, valued 


in 1952 at 21 cents U.S. 

Silk Japanese production of raw silk in the first eight months 
* of 1952 was 156,705 bales (of 132 Ib. each), compared 

with 125,044 bales produced in the corresponding period in 

1951. For the entire year, world production of silk was ex- 

pected to reach 55,000,000 lb., an increase of 11,000,000 Ib. over 

1951 production. 

At the third International Silk congress in London in Sept. 
1951, the Japanese agreed to a proposal by the important silk- 
consuming nations that the price of raw silk be stabilized, and 
in Feb. 1952 the Japanese government established a maximum 
price of 230,000 yen per bale ($4.83 per pound) for grade 
20/22 A silk, f.o.b. Japan. By June silk prices broke through 
the ceiling. In early July the Yokohama Raw Silk exchange 
decided to refrain voluntarily from transactions at prices higher 
than 240,000 yen per bale. Later in the month the government 
established 240,000 yen (approximately $5.10 per pound) as 
the “prohibition price” (the price above which transactions were 
illegal) for all grades of silk. 

Efforts to promote the use of silk on an international scale 
continued through the medium of the International Silk associ- 
ation with headquarters in France. In 1952 Japan provided a 
$200,000 fund for the promotion of silk in the major consuming 
countries, while for 1953 the Japanese ministry of interna- 


tional trade and industry asked for an appropriation of $300,- . 


ooo. The United States was spending $1,500,000 annually, and 
Great Britain, Switzerland and France were together contribut- 
‘ing another $500,000 for the same purpose. (See also RAYON 
‘AND OTHER SYNTHETIC FIBRES; TEXTILE INDUSTRY.) 
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Sil The silver outputs of the world’s major producers are 
DP) ver. shown in Table I, as reported by the U.S. bureau of 
‘mines. 

United States.—Mine production dropped 7% in 1951 as 
compared with 1950, to 39,463,661 oz., and continued at about 
‘the 1951 level in the first eight months of 1952, with a total of 


Table Il.— World Silver Production 


(In millions of fine ounces, smelter output) 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
United States . . 29.05 21.10 38.58, 39.23 34.94 42.91 39.91 
Peete oe ne i2%94 1254) 12! 
inesfocndlandsns 1. 1.08 111 0.965 1o-1b 17.64 22.39 24.24 
icc. 22 4. 6110 «43.26 «© «58.84 57.52 49.45 49.14 43.80 
Berner ci)4 bower mit 3O0y | 2:68 DrANN auliZanat43) AOS 2 
Mténinas .<. 276! 3.09 DAe 190 125. VIS 1.25 
BRdhvidss-<c . 9 6:68" 6.11 HORT AL oes eG ety Ane tyAlbg 
Rcihisee ss. . ~~ -0.83—Ss«iz«wSS 075 086 0.80 O75 0.98 
eee (1300. 1233 © 10.78 «9129 -«-10.63' «13.05 | 14.86 
Sten es te, 1.29 We?  txivl al ae) LS 
Eietjicn'Congo, . 4.14 5,05 Ys I = IS IB ILO 
FemrihvAfricdncn a 2400 1520 his dav ie  a@ wae 
Japan A eee hOl 128 179 219 2.89 3.68 4.61 
Beeralia soda, 8.08 129,05 953 10.06 9.86 10.68 10.44 
MRsicls) sve, 0i.0' 1162 135 168 172 174 192. 199 


Table IIl.—Silver Industry in the United States 
(In thousands of fine ounces or of dollars) 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
i i 0 0 22,914 35,824 38,096 34,675 42,459 39,464 
erosion. . « $57,578 $68,140 $70,884 $73,536 $110,035 $103,469 
‘Exports... + «+ +» $36,455 $30,649 $12,400 $23,281 $ 6,202 $ 8,590 
Industrial use. . . » 123,647 126,366 129,186 110,660 155,257 151,651 
Secondary recovery + 36,647 27,866 23,897 22,660 45,257 46,651 
Net consumption. « « 87,000 98,500 105,289 88,000 110,000 105,000 
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26,050,181 oz. 

Canada.—Silver production rose from 22,386,456 oz. in 1950 
tO 24,244,949 0z. In IQ51. 

Mexico.—The world’s leading silver producer is Mexico, 
where the output was 49,141,445 oz. in 1950 and 43,797,734 0z. 
in 1951. (See also MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND 
PRICES.) (G. A. Ro.) 


Singapore Singapore is a British island colony off the 
* southern end of Malay peninsula with the de- 
pendency of Christmas Island in the Indian ocean. Area: Singa- 
pore and adjacent islets 220 sq.mi.; Christmas Island 62 sq.mi. 
Pop.: Singapore Island (1947 census) 938,144, (mid-1951 est.) 
1,041,933; Christmas Island (1951 est.) 1,522. Capital, Singa- 
pore city (pop. 1947, 769,000). Governors (1952): Sir Franklin 
Gimson until April, and John Nicoll. U.K. commissioner-general 
in southeast Asia, Malcolm MacDonald. 

History.—Singapore was virtually free of terrorist incidents 
in 1952, but the authorities suspected that the city was being 
used as an organizing and supply centre for the conduct of 
terrorist activities in the Malayan federation, and special steps 
were taken in August to screen persons passing to and from 
the federation. Sir Franklin Gimson, the governor, retired in 
April and was succeeded by John Fearns Nicoll. 

Efforts were made in April and June to increase the number 
of citizens on the electoral register, and as a result 23,000 
more persons registered, bringing the total number on the rolls 
to 75,000 or about 33% of those entitled to register; the pro- 
portion of registered men to women was about five to one. 

On May 22 a raid by customs officers resulted in the seizure 
of 500 lb. of illegal opium in a house which was believed to be 
a transit centre for traffic in opium from Thailand. Later 
(July 27) the Singapore police authorities disclosed that there 
were estimated to be 2,000 illicit opium dens in the colony. 
In August preparations were made for the opening of a govern- 
ment agricultural estate of 2,566 ac. as part of a food produc- 
tion drive. In October it was announced that a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure for the year of Malayan $37,000,000 was ex- 
pected. The program of expenditure on social services had had 
to be severely cut because of the limited capacity of the pub- 
lic works department. The estimates had depended on a total 
public works department expenditure of Malayan $33,000,000 
whereas the department’s capacity was only Malayan $10,000,- 
000. (See also MALAYA, FEDERATION OF.) (D. A. Sn.) 


Education.—Registered schools (government maintained, aided and pri- 
vate, 1951): English 139 (55,024 pupils), Malay 43 (8,505 pupils), 
Chinese 288 (75,975 pupils), Tamil 20 (1,272 pupils). One teachers’ 
training college. University of Malaya (Dec. 1951): students 837. 


Finance.—Monetary unit: Malayan dollar, valued in 1952 at 32.67 U.S. 
cents. Budget: (1951 provisional) revenue Malayan $165,895,917, expen- 
diture Malayan $113,320,317; (1952 est.) revenue Malayan $174,836,- 
658, expenditure Malayan $169,071,159. 

Foreign Trade.—Imports (1951) Malayan $3,625 ,000,000; exports (1951) 
Malayan $4,095,000,000. Main sources of imports (1951): Indonesia 
Malayan $1,231,000,000, U.K. Malayan $453,000,000, India and Pakistan 
Malayan $169,000,000, U.S. Malayan $189,000,000, Thailand Malayan 
$195,000,000. Main destinations of exports (1951): Indonesia Malayan 
$459,000,000, Australia Malayan $259,000,000, Hong Kong Malayan 
$159,000,000, China Malayan $83,000,000, 


Skating: see Ice SKATING. 


oo Andrea Mead Lawrence of Rutland, Vt., scored a 
Skiing. sweep of the women’s titles at stake in the United 
States and American international meet held at Stowe, Vt., 
March 22-23. Mrs. Lawrence regained the national downhill 
crown the first day when she showed the way in the 14 mi. 
descent of Mt. Mansfield in 2 min. 12.9 sec. Mrs. Anne Jones, 
one of the victor’s clubmates from the Pico Ski club, placed 
second in 2 min. 13.8 sec. The United States Olympian came 
back the second day to capture the slalom with an elapsed time 


ANDREA MEAD LAWRENCE of the U.S. finishing the women’s giant slalom in 
2 min. 6.8 sec., to win the Olympic skiing event at Norefjeil, Nor., in Feb. 1952 


of 2 min. 0.6 sec. for the two runs. Lena Gale of Stowe, Vt., 
was the runner-up. The double victory gave Mrs. Lawrence a 
perfect score of zero in the competition for the alpine combined 
title. Miss Gale with 7.26 points placed second. 

Ernie McCulloch, instructor at Mont Tremblant, Quebec, 
Que., retained the men’s open downhill laurels, being timed in 
2 min. 16.7 sec. Only United States, Canadian and Japanese 
skiers are eligible for United States titles. Stein Eriksen of 
Norway was second to McCulloch with Austria’s Othmar 
Schneider third. The national open and amateur slalom hon- 
ours went to Jack Reddish of Sun Valley, Ida., although he 
was fourth in the field’s standings. Schneider won the inter- 
national prize with an elapsed time of 2 min. 34.1 sec. Eriksen 
was second and Gottorm Berge of Norway third. Reddish also 
gained the United States alpine combined championships with 
6.08 points. 

Howard Jansen of the Norge Ski club of Chicago, IIll., won 
the national senior jumping meet at Salisbury, Conn., March 
-—2. Jansen scored 186.3 points to defeat a clubmate, Marty 
Wingsneff, who tallied 180.3. The open event was annexed 
by Merrill Barber, Brattleboro, Vt., veteran with 236.1 mark- 
ers. Clarence Hill of Ishpeming, Mich., was second with 233.9 
and took the amateur or closed title. Silas Dunklee, Sun Valley 
star, won the open-closed laurels in the cross-country competi- 
tion at Paul Smiths, N.Y., March 9. Dunklee triumphed in 1 
hr. 30 min. 3 sec., only 34 sec. ahead of the Canadian cham- 
pion, Claude Richer of Ottawa, Ont. Other national winners 
in 1952 included Dick Duek of Sun Valley, downhill closed; 
Corey Engen of Payette Lakes, Ida., combined jumping and 
cross-country; Gale Spence, Aspen, Colo., giant slalom; and 
Mrs. Rhona Wurtele Gillis of Palo Alto, Calif., women’s giant 
slalom. 

The North American championships were held at Banff, Alta., 
early in March and Otto von Allman of Sun Valley carried home 
the slalom and combined trophies, the downhill title being an- 
nexed by Bob Dawson of Banff. Jack Roocroft of Vancouver, 
B.C., was first in the jumping and Clarence Servold of Cam- 
brose, Alta., took the r1-mi. cross-country race. Fritz Pedersen 
of Seattle, Wash., captured the combined prizes. The women’s 
events were cancelled because of insufficient entries. 
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Marvin Crawford won the jump, cross-country and slalom tc 
lead Denver university to its second straight team title in the 
national intercollegiate meet at Snow Basin, Utah, March 29-30. 
Crawford missed a sweep of the individual championships when 
he placed second to Utah’s Dick Moench in the downhill test. 
(See also Olympic GAMES.) (ToVal 


Skin Diseases: see DERMATOLOGY. 
Sloan Foundation, Inc., Alfred P.: see Societies AND As- 
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. 1897- ), U.S. senator, 
Smith, Margaret Chase cea on Dec. 14 at Skow- 
hegan, Me. Graduated from the Skowhegan high school in rgr6, 
she taught school in 1916-17 and later worked for a country 
newspaper. From 1928 to 1930 she was treasurer of a waste 
process company in Skowhegan and was connected with a tex- 
tile company. After her marriage in 1930 to a former state 
senator, Clyde H. Smith, she became active in politics and was 
a member of the Republican state committee from 1930 to 
1936. Her husband was elected to the U.S. house of representa- 
tives in 1936, and upon his death she was elected June 3, 1940, 
to fill his unexpired term. She was re-elected consecutively to 
the 77th-80th congresses (1941-49). In 1948 she was elected 
U.S. senator from Maine for the term 1949-55-——the only 
woman member of the senate. 

In the house and senate, Mrs. Smith maintained a prolabour 
record; she also consistently supported the administration’s 
foreign policy and opposed Republican attacks on Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. On June 1, 1950, she led six other “liberal 
Republican” senators in censuring Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy 
(q.v.) for his tactics in exposing alleged Communist sympathiz- 
ers in the state department and other branches of the govern- 
ment. 

After Dwight D. Eisenhower’s nomination for president at the 
Republican convention in July 1952, a move was started to 
nominate Senator Smith for the vice-presidency but she refused 
to endorse the action. 


Smithsonian Institution This institution, located on 
* the Mall in Washington, D.C., 
was established in 1846 through a bequest from James Smithson, 
an English scientist. Its purpose is “the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men”; this is carried out by means of 
scientific researches and explorations, publications and museum 
and art-gallery exhibits. The institution is governed by a board 
of regents, composed of the vice-president of the United States, 
the chief justice of the United States, three senators, three 
representatives and six citizens from various parts of i) 
country. The executive officer is the secretary, who in 1952 
was Alexander Wetmore. The institution has ten branceal 
United States National museum, National Gallery of Art, Na 
tional Collection of Fine Arts, Freer Gallery of Art, te 
of American Ethnology, International Exchange service, Na- 
tional Zoological park, Astrophysical observatory, National Ai : 
museum and Canal Zone biological area. i 
The National museum collections were increased by more 
than 607,000 objects during the year, twice as many as in th 
previous year, bringing the catalogue entries to a grand total off 
33,184,494. Only a small fraction of these could be exhibited; 1 
the rest for the most part belonged to the study collectiam 
assigned to the museum’s six departments: anthropology, zool- 
ogy, botany, geology, arts and engineering, and history. Fiel 
expeditions took National museum staff members to many sec 
tions of the United States and to distant parts of the world— 
Honduras, Dominican Republic, Panama, Colombia, Brazil 
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British North Borneo, Ryukyu Islands, Mexico and Alaska. 

The National Gallery of Art received 1,891 accessions by 
gift, loan or deposit. It held ten special exhibitions during the 
year. Construction of five new galleries begun in 1950 was 
completed. A Smithsonian travelling exhibition service was 
inaugurated. The Freer Gallery of Art acquired choice speci- 
mens of Chinese paintings, pottery and bronzes; and Egyptian, 
Japanese, Persian and Indian objects. 

Members of the staff of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
continued their anthropological researches, particularly on Meso- 
American archaeology and ethnology, on the archaeology of 
Cornwallis Island, and on the Iroquois. The River Basin sur- 
veys, a unit of the bureau, continued its archaeological work 
at sites threatened by construction of dams and reservoirs in 
connection with various river-basin projects in various parts 
of the country. During 1952, excavation work covered 13 
reservoir areas in 11 states, with 22 excavating parties in the 
field. Another unit of the bureau, the Institute of Social An- 
thropology, conducted co-operative field work and teaching 
programs in Brazil, Colombia, Mexico and Peru, and also par- 
ticipated in public-health programs in Latin America. 

The Astrophysical observatory continued its studies of solar 


‘radiation at its two high-altitude stations on Mt. Montezuma, 
Chile, and Table mountain, California. The observatory’s divi- 
sion of radiation and organisms continued its biochemical inves- 
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tigations pertaining to the photomorphogenesis in green plants. 
The National Air museum was obliged to move its storage 
facility from Park Ridge, Ill., and erection of several pre- 


fabricated buildings to house the 4,000 aeronautical specimens 
in storage was begun at Suitland, Md., near Washington, D.C. 
During the year 110 specimens from 21 sources were received 


for the aeronautical collections. 
The collection of animals in the National Zoological park 
numbered 2,675. The year’s accessions brought some species 


never before shown in this zoo, including an Australian copper- 


head, an albino great gray kangaroo, a Bornean porcupine and 
a pair of MacQueen’s bustards. 

The International Exchange service handled 1,001,614 pack- 
ages (weighing about 825,000 lb.) of scientific and governmental 
publications, serving as the United States agency for the inter- 


change of such material with other countries. 


A new laboratory building, begun in 1951 at the Canal Zone 
biological area on Barro Colorado Island, Pan., was completed. 
The institution issued 76 publications during the year, 


especially noteworthy among them being Goldman’s Biological 


Investigations in Mexico; Rasetti’s Middle Cambrian Stratigra- 


phy and Faunas of the Canadian Rocky Mountains ; the Clarks’ 
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| Butterflies of Virginia; Tattersall’s The Mysidacea of the 


United States National Museum; Fenton’s Local Diversity in 


Troquois Culture; and two volumes in the institution’s series 
of tables—the sixth revised edition of the Smithsonian Mete- 


; 


} 


orological Tabies, compiled by Robert J. List, and the Smith- 
sonian Logarithmic Tables, to Base e and Base ro, by Spenceley, 


Spenceley and Epperson. The Smithsonian library, including its 
various branches, numbered about 939,000 volumes. 
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Zoological park, approximately 3,300,000. 


Recorded visitors to the Smithsonian group of buildings 
reached an all-time high total of 3,425,987 for the year; to 
the National Gallery of Art, 1,522,596; and to the National 
(A. WT.) 


(1896- ), U.S. secretary of 
Snyder, John Wesley the treasury, was born on June 
21 in Jonesboro, Ark. He attended Vanderbilt university, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (1914-15), joined the army in 1917, and after 
World War I entered the banking business in Arkansas and 
Missouri. In 1931 he joined the field service of the comptroller 
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of the currency of the U.S. and served with this office until 
1937, when he became head of the St. Louis, Mo., agency of the 
Reconstruction Finance corporation. During World War II he 
helped organize the Defense Plant corporation, an RFC sub- 
sidiary, and as its operational vice-president and director he 
administered the agency’s commitments of more than $10,000,- 
000,000 to finance war plants. He was vice-president of the 
First National bank of St. Louis from Jan. 1943 to April 1945 
when he became federal loan administrator. On July 17, 1945, 
he was appointed director of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, and in June 1946, Pres. Harry S. Truman named 
him secretary of the treasury. It was Snyder’s responsibility 
in the cabinet to steer through congress the bills to implement 
vast increases in government and defense expenditure after the 
outbreak of the Korean war in 1950. On May 29, 1951, Snyder 
was nominated for a second five-year term as U.S. governor of 
the International Monetary fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. He was a member of the 
U.S. staff attending the North Atlantic Treaty organization 
meeting at Lisbon, Port., in Feb. 1952. 

Snyder declared on April 18, 1952, that there was no danger 
of an economic depression in the United States, even after 
curtailment of expenditures for national defense. 


Soaring: see GLIDING. 


§ Play for the National Challenge cup in 1951-52 at- 
Occer. tracted gt entries including the Los Angeles Scots, 
first team ever to represent the Pacific coast in the competition. 
The prized trophy was won by the Harmarville eleven of Pitts- 


U.S. GOALKEEPER leaping to save the ball during the Olympic soccer match 
against the Italian team, played at Tampere, Fin., in July 1952. The U.S. 
team lost the match 8 to 0 
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burgh, Pa. The new champions had gained the last round by 
eliminating the St. Louis Simpkins, o-o, 2-1, in the western play- 
offs, while the Philadelphia Nationals reached the grand final by 
halting the defending German-Hungarian Soccer club of Brook- 
lyn, 2-1, 2-2, to advance on the total goal basis. Harmarville 
then annexed the cup, 7 goals to 5, by conquering the Nationals, 
3-4, 4-1, in June. The National Amateur cup was won by the 
St. Louis Raiders when they set back the Lusitano eleven of 
Ludlow, Mass., 3-1, in a single play-off. The Philadelphia 
Americans took top honours in the American league race and 
the Philadelphia Nationals captured the Lewis cup by defeating 
the New York Americans, 2-1. 

Visits by Manchester United, the English league champions, 
the Stuttgart Kickers of Germany and the Tottenham Hotspurs 
of England spiced the season in the United States. Manchester 
proved the big lure for soccer enthusiasts after defeating Stutt- 
gart in New York city and twice halting the Atlas Football club 
of Mexico in Los Angeles, Calif. However, the high mark of the 
trip came at New York on June 15 when a crowd of 25,000 at 
the Yankee stadium saw Tottenham beat Manchester, 7-1. The 
day before at Toronto, Ont., Tottenham had blanked its English 
league rival, 5-0, as 26,000 looked on. (See also FOOTBALL.) 

(Ts Ves) 

‘oie Socialists and Labourites furnished the leader- 
Socialism. ship in 1952 in socialist and coalition govern- 
ments of Burma, Israel, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden 
and in the province of Saskatchewan, Can. They were repre- 
sented in the coalition cabinets and councils of Austria, Finland, 
Switzerland and Indonesia, and constituted the chief opposition 
parties in Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, India and New Zealand. In all of these countries, 
the parties were confronted with the difficult problem of how 
to maintain living standards for the masses, to continue and 
strengthen the social services and, at the same time, to provide 
the necessary funds for rearmament as a defense against pos- 
sible Communist aggression. 

Socialist International.—The reorganized Socialist Inter- 
national, under the chairmanship of Morgan Phillips, secretary 
of the British Labour party, held its second congress in Milan, 
It., in October. The international reported that 34 Socialist 
parties and exiled groups with a membership of 10,000,000 and 
a following at the polls of 55,000,000, were affiliated with it, and 
that it was in contact with 37 other socialist organizations. 

At this congress, it appealed to the four powers in occupation 
of Germany “to redouble their efforts to convene a four-power 
conference with the object of reuniting the Western and Eastern 
zones of Germany under a single government, on the basis of 
completely free elections under international control in the 
whole of Germany.” 

The congress declared that countries adhering to the Atlantic 
pact should “hasten the establishment of a real Atlantic com- 
munity which is not only military but economic and political 
as well.” It urged the United Nations to abolish the veto power, 
and opposed Spain’s admission into the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural organization. 

Great Britain.—The parliamentary Labour party in Great 
Britain spent much of its energy during the year in opposing the 
Conservative party’s tax program, its attempt to restore the 
steel industry and road haulage to private hands, and its pro- 
posal to charge for prescriptions, dental care and some appli- 
ances obtained under the national health service. 

At its annual conference at Morecambe, the party urged the 
expansion of the sphere of co-operative and municipally and 
federally owned industry; declared that Great Britain should do 
all within its means to defend itself; and advocated periodic 
review of the rearmament program with the Allies. 
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The annual conference was also the scene of a contest for 
party control between the moderates, led by Clement R. Attlee, 
and the left wing, led by Aneurin Bevan. In the voting for the 
7 members of the executive committee elected by Labour party 
branches, the Bevanites won 6 of the 7 places and defeated fox 
re-election Herbert Morrison and Hugh Dalton. The Attlee fol- 
lowers, however, backed by the trade union representatives, 
retained majority control of the executive. Following the con- 
ference, the Bevan group was ordered to disband as an organ- 
ized group. 

In the parliamentary by-elections in the fall, Labour’s candi- 
dates in Labour constituencies were re-elected, but with a re- 
duced majority. 

Europe.—The Swedish Social Democratic party and the Nor- 
wegian Labour party remained as the leaders of their respective 
governments, and the Danish Social Democratic party continued 
as the chief opposition. In the Oct. 21 elections to the lower 
house of the Swedish riksdag, the Social Democrats again won 
the largest number of seats, rro out of 230, as compared with 
112 in the old parliament, and obtained 46% of the popular 
vote. Following the election, the Social Democrats continued 
their coalition cabinet with the Agrarians. 

In the Netherlands, William Drees, head of the Labour party, 
continued throughout the year as prime minister, in a coalition 
government. In the quadrennial parliamentary elections in late 
June, the Labour party, for the first time, obtained a plurality 
of votes, 1,545,414, against 1,529,424 for the Catholic party, 
and won 30 out of 100 seats compared with 27 in 1948. The 
Catholics also elected 30, a reduction of 2. 

In Belgium, the Socialists, the chief opposition party, in the 
municipal elections of October, improved their representation 
over the votes received by them in 1946 by from 10% to 15%. 

In early 1952, the French Socialist party, with a parliamen- 
tary block of 107, remained out of the successive cabinets. 

As a result of the May elections for the senate, Socialists 
were represented in that body by 56 members (formerly 61); 
Communists by 16 (formerly 18), out of a total of 320. Social- 
ists came second to the R.G.R. (Rally of the Republican Left), 
represented by 71 members. | 

At the meeting of the French Socialist national council in 
November, party spokesmen vigorously condemned the ‘“reac- 
tionary trend” in the Antoine Pinay cabinet. They denounced 
the war in Indochina and the admission of the Spanish govern- 
ment to U.N.E.S.C.O. and asked that peace negotiations be 
started with the Communist-led Viet Minh. They also urged 
the government to seek closer Allied control of nazi element 
in west Germany. 

In Germany, the Social Democrats continued during th 
twelve months to gain strength. In the March elections in th 
southwest state, they increased their votes from 23.9% in 194 
to 28.1%. In the municipal election in Hesse, they obtaine 
38.5% as compared with 17.8% for the Christian Democrats 
and in the fall communal elections in North Rhine-Westphalia 
the most populous state of western Germany, and in Lowe 
Saxony, the Social Democrats emerged as the strongest party 

The party throughout the year opposed rearmament withou 
equality of status, and insisted that the unification of German 
come before the inclusion of Germany in a European Defens 
Community. 

In Austria, where the Socialist party had been a member o 
the coalition government with the People’s party since 1945 
the party’s representatives withdrew from the cabinet on Oct 
22 because of disagreement over the budget, but, at the reques 
of Pres. Theodor Koerner, agreed to continue with the People’ 
party as a provisional government until the next election. 

The first convention of the Democratic Socialist party o 
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Italy, a merger of the Italian Workers’ Socialist party led by 
Guiseppe Saragat and various Socialist Unity groups headed by 
Guiseppe Romita, met in Bologna in Jan. 1952. The delegates 
favoured continued nonparticipation in the government coali- 
tion for the time being, nonco-operation with the Pietro Nenni 
left-wing Socialist party, which collaborated with the Commu- 
nists, and support for the Atlantic pact. 

The September convention of the party voted for an electoral 
alliance with the Christian Democrats, Liberals and Republicans 
for the ensuing elections. 

Near and Far East.—The parliamentary elections in Japan 
on Oct. 1 resulted in the election to the diet of 57 right-wing 
Socialists and 54 left-wing Socialists. The Liberals won 240 
seats; the Progressives, 85; the Communists, 0; and the Inde- 
pendents, 30. 

In the January elections in India, the Socialist party received 
more than 10,000,000 votes (11% of the total), although elect- 
ing but 12 representatives out of 489. The Communists, with 
4.9% of the total, elected 23 deputies. In the fall, the Socialist 
party voted to merge with the Kisan Mazdoor Praja party, 
which polled 6% of the total, forming the Socialist-Praja party. 
The merger was based on the Socialist party’s condition of ‘“‘no 
alliance with the Communists.” 

In Burma, the socialistic Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
league received a large majority of votes in the spring elections. 
The prime minister reaffirmed the government’s opposition to 
Communists, and its advocacy of welfare state plans. In Malaya, 
an all-Malayan Labour party was formed in late June. 

The Australian and New Zealand Labour parties remained the 
chief opposition parties in their respective countries. 

United States.—In the United States, the Socialist party 
ran Darlington Hoopes, a Reading, Pa., attorney, as candidate 
for president, and Samuel H. Friedman for vice-president. The 
platform called for greater measures of socialization and social 
security, the strengthening of the U.N. and the Socialist Inter- 
national, and the ending of the arms race. The Social Demo- 
cratic Federation voted endorsement of the candidacy of Adlai 
E. Stevenson, at the same time urging the development of a new 
labour-progressive-democratic socialist alignment. A vigorous 
discussion continued within the Socialist party during the year 
regarding the extent to which the party should continue to 
nominate and run Socialist candidates for political office. 

Latin America.—In Latin America, the Socialist movement 
continued weak during the year. In many countries, it came 
under the official ban of a dictatorial government. Only in Chile, 
Peru and Uruguay did it have parliamentary representation. 
(See also ComMUNISM; DEMOCRACY.) CHW Pls NET) 


Socialist Soviet Republics: see Union oF Soviet Soctat- 
1st REPUBLICS. 


| . 2 Steady and more or less gradual in- 
Social Security. creases in social security benefits, with 
other liberalizations, were put into effect during 1952 in many 
countries, including the United States. Chile completely reor- 
ganized its health and pension program for wage earners, and 
Italy strengthened its retirement system. The United Nations 
developed further its program of advisory social welfare 
services. 

United States.—The social security program was made more 
liberal by congressional action in July 1952. Old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits were increased and eligibility condi- 
tions liberalized, and additional federal funds were made avail- 
able to the states to help provide care under their public as- 
sistance programs for needy persons. The railroad retirement 
program, liberalized by amendments made late in 1951, pro- 
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vided a degree of co-ordination between that program and old- 
age and survivors insurance. 

Social Insurance and Related Programs.—The federal old- 
age and survivors insurance program, administered by the Social 
Security administration of the Federal Security agency, provides 
monthly benefits related to previous earnings for insured, retired 
workers at age 65 and supplementary benefits to their depend- 
ent, minor children; to their wives if aged or having such en- 
titled children in their care; and to the dependent, aged hus- 
bands of women workers. The program also pays survivor bene- 
fits to the widows and children, dependent parents and de- 
pendent, aged widowers of deceased, insured workers, as well as 
lump-sum death payments. At the end of July 1952 monthly 
benefits totalling $162,300,000 were being paid to 4,600,000 
persons. As of Dec. 31, 1951, the average monthly benefit for 
a family consisting of a widowed mother and one child benefi- 
clary was $77.30; for an aged widow $36; for a retired man 
$43.20; and for a man and his aged wife $70.20. 

Effective Sept. 1952, under the Social Security act amend- 
ments of 1952, retired persons already on the rolls received, 
in general, increases in their benefit payments of $5 or 124%, 
whichever was larger; other beneficiaries received proportion- 
ate increases. The benefit formula for persons coming on the 
rolls in the future was also liberalized. Beneficiaries under age 
75 may earn up to $75 a month ($50 before the amendments) 
in covered employment and continue to receive benefits. 

The program is financed by contributions from employers 
and employees of 15% each on wages up to $3,600 a year; the 
self-employed (except farmers and members of specified pro- 
fessions) contribute 24% of earnings up to $3,600. In June 
1952, 46,000,000 persons were in covered employment, exclu- 
sive of railroad employment. 

Payments were also being made under other public programs. 
In July 1952 monthly retirement, disability and survivor bene- 
fits were being paid to beneficiaries under the railroad retire- 
ment program (507,200), veterans’ programs (3,468,600) and 
the federal civil service (217,100). Programs for state and local 
government employees were paying retirement, disability and 
survivor benefits to a large group of beneficiaries. For tempo- 
rary disability that was not work-connected, benefits were paid 
in four states and in the railroad industry. For work-connected 
disability, workmen’s compensation programs were in effect for 
workers in all states and for federal employees. 

The state-federal system of unemployment insurance pays 
benefits, financed by employer contributions, to qualified un- 
employed workers. The federal aspects of the program are ad-_ 
ministered by the department of labour. In July 1952 a weekly 
average of 870,900 unemployed workers drew benefits; total 
benefits in the month were $88,612,000. Workers in 11 states 
had their weekly benefits supplemented by small allowances for 
their dependents. Under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance act about $6,128,000 was paid in July 1952 to an average 
(in a 14-day period) of 68,600 railroad workers. 

Assistance and Welfare.—The four special types of public 
assistance—old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to 
the blind and aid to the permanently and totally disabled—are 
administered by the states or the local communities or both; 
the federal government shares in the costs within certain maxi- 
mum amounts. Federal grants to the states for these programs 
in the fiscal year 1951-52 amounted to $1,177,687,600; expendi- 
tures—federal, state and local—for assistance and administra- 
tion of the four programs totalled about $2,300,000,000. In 
July 1952, 2,648,641 needy persons aged 65 or over were re- 
ceiving old-age assistance; the average payment was $45.51; 
2,004,154 persons (including 1,499,325 children in 577,780 
families) were receiving aid to dependent children (average 
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payment per family, $76.44); 97,635 were receiving aid to the 
blind (average payment, $50.62); and 147,206 persons in 39 re- 
porting states were receiving aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled (average payment, $46.44). About 303,000 cases were 
receiving general assistance, financed by states and localities 
without federal funds; the average payment was $48.35. 

A change in the grant formula for the public assistance pro- 
grams under the 1952 amendments made it possible for the 
states to pass on to assistance recipients additional federal 
funds amounting to $5 a month for each aged, blind and dis- 
abled person and $3 a month for each recipient of aid to 
dependent children. The provision, effective Oct. 1952, was 
scheduled to terminate in Sept. 1954. 

The Social Security act also authorized federal grants to the 
states, administered by the children’s bureau, to extend and 
improve their maternity services for mothers and their health 
and welfare services for children, including services for crippled 
children. During the year ended June 30, 1952, $12,676,790 was 
paid to the states for maternal and child health services. Fed- 
eral payments to the states for services for crippled children 
totalled about $11,111,240; the programs provided diagnostic, 
medical and surgical services and hospital and convalescent 
care. Federal payments of about $7,245,417 were made for child 
welfare services. (See also under article on each state.) 

(A. J. A:) 

Canada.—tThe national health and welfare minister, Paul 
Martin, estimated that in 1952 Canadian governments and vol- 
untary agencies would spend $1,330,000,000 on social security. 
Federal social security payments made during 1951 for health 
and hospital care, labour and unemployment insurance, unem- 
ployment relief, old-age and blind pensions, family allowances, 
veterans’ pensions and benefits totalled $670,503,000, compared 
with $127,918,000 in 1944; provincial social security payments 
for health and hospital care, labour and unemployment relief, 
old-age and blind pensions totalled $255,456,000, compared with 
$75,462,000 in 1944. In 1952 federal family allowances went 
to the heads of 1,990,000 families and amounted to $332,150,- 
ooo; pensions, allowances and other nayments went to 194,000 
veterans and amounted to $166,200,000. 

The 1952 session of the federal parliament made extensive 
overhaul of the unemployment insurance act; amendments in- 
cluded an increase in rates of benefit, a reduction in the number 
of waiting days, an increase in the penalties for misrepresenta- 
tion and provision for nondiscrimination by the employment 
service in referring workers for employment. 

Ontario led the way in legislation to pay pensions to com- 
pletely and permanently disabled persons; but only Alberta 
and Saskatchewan recommended immediate adoption of a na- 
tional health insurance program. (CxuCyva) 

Other Countries.—The main alteration in the national in- 
surance and ancillary schemes in Great Britain during 1952 
was the increasing of family allowances, unemployment and 
sickness benefits, widows’ and retirement pensions and national 
assistance rates necessitated by the increase in the cost of living. 
In Belgium supplementary and temporary allowances were made 
to the recipients of incapacity, invalidity and unemployment al- 
lowances. In France, the allowances to aged workers were in- 
creased. In Switzerland new legislation was enacted which in- 
creased minimum benefits and prolonged the benefit period. In 
Hungary legislation was passed under which a pension was 
granted to each wage-earning worker who reached the pre- 
scribed age limit. The International Labour conference adopted 
a convention to assure a certain minimum standard of social se- 
curity protection to those living in different countries which was 
referred for ratification to the countries concerned. A model 
convention on social security was also drawn up under the 
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Brussels treaty permanent commission. 

The report of the ministry of national insurance in Great 
Britain for 1951 was published and showed that at the end of 
I95I 207,000 persons were in receipt of unemployed benefits 
and about 33,000 in receipt of national assistance only, com- 
pared with 209,000 and 27,000 respectively at the end of 1950. 
There were about 400,000 men and women who had reached 
pensionable age and had not yet retired, so qualifying for in- 
crements to the pensions which would be payable on their ulti- 
mate retirement. About 3,100,000 families containing nearly 
8,000,000 children were receiving family allowances. The an- 
nual report of the National Assistance board showed that 1,461,- 
626 persons were receiving assistance at the end of 1951. 

Most insured persons in Great Britain can continue contrib- 
uting to the general national insurance scheme when they go 
abroad and thus maintain their benefit rights. In 1952 about 
17,000 persons overseas were paying contributions direct to 
the ministry of national insurance and many others arranged 
for their friends to stamp cards for them while they were away. 
Approximately 18,000 retired pensioners were receiving their 
pensiois overseas and about 5,000 persons abroad were receiy- 
ing sickness and injury benefit for limited periods. New agree- 
ments on reciprocal benefits were made with Guernsey and 
Italy, and a further agreement with France. Negotiations with 
other European and commonwealth countries continued. An 
agreement previously negotiated between France and the Federal 
Republic of Germany came into operation. A new convention 
between Denmark and France provided for the rights of aged 
persons. 

The only important alteration in the administration of the 
British national health service was the imposition of a charge 
of 1s. for each prescription dispensed by a chemist. This brought 
into operation a scheme for which legislative sanction had been 
obtained by the former Labour government. The average cost 
of each prescription was estimated at nearly 4s. 

The National Council of Social Service continued, in associa- 
tion with its various affiliated bodies, to assist with voluntary 
efforts in the administration of the social services but experi- 
enced increasing difficulty in raising enough funds to meet its 
administrative expenses. Some government grants made to vol- 
untary organizations were reduced or discontinued. 

(See also BupceT, NATIONAL; LAw.) 


(Jn. M.) 


Social Service: see CHILD WELFARE; SoctaL SECURITY. 
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Societies and Associations, US. oviccer ce oe 


U.S. societies and associations, with date of founding, member- 
ship, officers and chief activities during 1952. (See also the sep- 
arate articles on Rep Cross; VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS; etc.) 


Alcoholic Foundation, Inc. (Alcoholics Anonymous).—Alcoholics Anonymous 
is a fellowship of men and women organized in 1935 to help the alco- 
holic recover. The only requirement for membership is stated to be “an 
honest desire to stop drinking.” In 1952 there were 120,000 members 
in 4,500 groups throughout the world. The foundation, which was organ- 
ized in 1938, is a nonprofit membership corporation serving as a general 
service board for the Alcoholics Anonymous movement. It publishes the 
book, Alcoholics Anonymous, the monthly The A.A. Grapevine and various 
pamphlets. Officers’ names are not given because of the organization’s tra- 
dition of anonymity. It is supported solely through voluntary contributions 
Headquarters: P.O. Box 459, Grand Central Annex, New York iF N.Y. 

American Academy of Arts and Letters.—The purpose of the academy, 
founded April 23, 1904, is “furthering the interests of literature and the 
fine arts in America.” The academy consists of 50 members chosen from 
the 250 members of its parent organization, the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. At the joint annual ceremonial held May 28, 1952, new 
members were inducted and honours and awards were conferred. An exhibi- 
tion in honour of Sinclair Lewis was held in the museum of the academy 
February-March 1952. Its publications include Proceedings, an annual, 
and Yearbook of the National Institute and the American Academy Offi- 
cee ASS eet! Manship, Pree Archibald MacLeish, chancellor: 

rk Van Doren, secretary; Deems Taylor 5 
oie W. Peeth SttiNey Vere ae ylor, treasurer. Headquarters: 

American Academy of General Practice.—The academy was founded in 
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1947 to improve the professional abilities of physicians through postgradu- 
ate study, to gain for them wider opportunities for the practice of those 
abilities in U.S. hospitals and to assure the family doctor of a better 
understanding on the part of the public and the rest of the medical pro- 
fession of his role in medical care. Membership, which is open to all 
physicians engaged in the general practice of medicine and surgery, num- 
bered 15,773 in 1952. The Annual Scientific assembly was held in Atlantic 
City aN: The academy has no endowment, its activities being supported 
by membership fees. Publication: “GP” (monthly). Officers (1952) in- 
cluded: R. B. Robins, Camden, Ark., president; U. R. Bryner, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, president-elect: M. F. Cahal, Kansas City, Mo., executive 
secretary. Headquarters: 406 W. 34th St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 

; American Academy of Political and Social Science.—Founded in 1889 and 
incorporated in 1891, this organization acts as a forum for the discussion 
of social, political and economic questions through meetings and publica- 
tions. Membership in 1952 was approximately 16,500. Publication: The 
Annals, a bimonthly journal. Officers (1952): Ernest M. Patterson, presi- 
dent; J. P. Lichtenberger, secretary. Headquarters: 3937 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science.—Founded in 1848, 
this association seeks to further the work of scientists, facilitate co-opera- 
tion among them and improve public understanding of the importance of 
science in human progress. Its membership in 1952 was 48,500. During 
1952 the annual Exposition of Science and Industry was held in St. Louis, 
Mo., Dec. 27-30. Publications: Science, weekly; Scientific Monthly; and 
others. Officers (1952): Detlev W. Bronk, president; Howard A. Meyer- 
hoff, administrative secretary. Headquarters: 1515 Massachusetts Ave. 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

American Association of Law Libraries—Founded in 1906 to cultivate 
the science of law librarianship and increase the usefulness of law librar- 
ies, this association in 1952 numbered 600 members. During 1952, it 
assembled a classification plan for law libraries and continued a study 
of cataloguing rules adapted to law libraries. Publications: Law Library 
Journal; Index to Legal Periodicals; Law Libraries of the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Officers (1952): Forrest S. Drummond, president; Elizabeth Finley, 
treasurer; Frances Farmer, secretary. Headquarters: University of Vir- 
ginia Law Library, Charlottesville, Va. 

American Association of University Professors.—This organization of col- 
lege and university teachers was founded in 1915 to promote discussion 
and action on problems affecting education in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and to provide means for expression of its membership. Its member- 
ship in Jan. 1952 was 42,263. Publication: the Bulletin, a quarterly 
journal. Officers (1952): Fred B. Millett, Wesleyan university, president; 
Ralph E. Himstead, general secretary. Headquarters: 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Association of University Women.—This organization was found- 
ed in 1882 as the Association of Collegiate Alumnae for “‘the uniting of 
the alumnae of different institutions for practical educational work.” 
Membership in 1952 totalled 122,127. For 1952-53 the association offered 
34 graduate fellowships, $1,500 to $3,000 each, to women scholars for 
advanced research; 57 women from 20 countries were awarded grants cov- 
ering expenses of study in the U.S. The number of approved colleges and 
universities whose graduates were eligible for A.A.U.W. membership to- 
talled 313 in 1952. Publications: Journal, quarterly, the General Director’s 
Letter, handbooks, study guides and bibliographies. Endowed funds to- 
talled $1,101,269 in 1952. Officers (1952): Susan B. Riley, president; 
Mrs. Arthur J. White, treasurer; Mrs. Charles Sidney Bluemel, recording 
secretary. Headquarters: 1634 I St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Bankers Association—Founded in 1875, the primary objective 
of this organization is to promote the general welfare and usefulness of 
banks and financial institutions. In 1952 it had a membership of 16,790 
banks and banking offices. In its four divisions it operated through about 
40 working groups. It is the parent organization of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking for bank employees and the Graduate School of Banking 
for bank officers. In 1952, banks operated under government controls and 
credit restraints, and the association continued a nation-wide voluntary 
credit restraint program. This program was abandoned at midyear when 
credit restraints on consumer instalment buying and home mortgage loans 
were abolished by the Federal Reserve board. Officers elected in Oct. 1952 
included: W. Harold Brenton, State Bank of Des Moines, Ia., president; 
Everett D. Reese, Park National bank, Newark, O., vice-president; 
William B. Gladney, Fidelity National bank, Baton Rouge, La., treasurer. 
Headquarters: 12 E. 36th St., New York, N.Y. 

American Bar Association—Founded in 1878 to advance the science of 
jurisprudence and promote the administration of justice in the U.S., the 
association had a membership of about 48,000 at the close of 1952. The 
annual medal for conspicuous service to U.S. jurisprudence was awarded 
in 1952 to Harrison Tweed of New York city; the Ross prize went to 
R. Dean Moorhead of Austin, Tex., for his essay “The Function of Con- 
curring and Dissenting Opinions in Courts of Last Resort.” Its publica- 
tions include the American Bar Association Journal, an annual volume of 
reports and proceedings, and various pamphlets. Officers (1952) included: 
Robert G. Storey, Dallas, Tex., president; David F. Maxwell, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., chairman of the house of delegates; Joseph D. Stecher, secre- 
tary; and Harold H. Bredell, treasurer. Headquarters: 1140 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago ro, Ill. ; 

American Bible Society——Founded in 1816, the society encourages the 
wider circulation and use of the Holy Scriptures without note or com- 
ment and without purpose of profit. In 1952 manuscripts of the Scriptures 
in primitive languages were studied, and special committees were engaged 
in revising the Japanese Old Testament and the Spanish and Portuguese 
Bibles. In 1951, the Bible in three African languages and an illustrated 
edition in English of the Acts of the Apostles were published; 16,001,945 
copies of the Scriptures were distributed throughout the world. Member- 
ship (1952): 300,000. Publication: The Bible Society Record. Officers 
(1952): Eric M. North, Frank H. Mann and Robert T. Taylor, general 
secretaries; Francis C. Stifler, recording secretary; Gilbert Darlington, 
treasurer. Headquarters: 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

American College of Dentists—The association was formed Aug. 20, 
1920, to advance the standards and efficiency of dentistry, stimulate 
graduate study in dentistry, confer fellowships in recognition of meritori- 
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ous achievement especially in dental science, art and literature, and 
improve public understanding of oral health service. Membership in 1952 
was 1,805. Activities throughout r952 included the development of a 
motion picture, Dentistry as a Career; a preventive service program; and 
a medico-dental relations program. Publication: Journal of the American 
College of Dentists (quarterly). Officers (1952): W. C. Fleming, San 
Francisco, Calif., president; E. N. Bach, Toledo, O., vice-president; 
Otto W. Brandhorst, St. Louis, Mo., secretary. Headquarters: 4952 Mary- 
land Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

American College of Life Underwriters—Founded in 1927 to establish an 
educational standard for the profession of life underwriting and to en- 
courage formal training for this field, the organization awards qualified 
candidates a professional certificate of recognition. By 1952, 4,470 had 
been awarded this certificate (C.L.U.) and 136 had been made C.L.U. 
Associates. In June 1952, 2,539 candidates took examinations for the 
certificate at 137 regional centres, and a total of 3,388 tests were taken 
during the year. A total of 4,786 persons had completed the five exami- 
nations necessary for the certificate, and 6,380 others had credit for one 
or more of the examinations. Publications: Announcement, Annual Report 
and brochures. An endowment of $42,000 was raised in addition to about 
$68,000 received annually from contributing life insurance companies. 
Officers (1952): Julian S. Myrick, chairman of the board; David Mc- 
Cahan, president; Joseph H. Reese, secretary. Headquarters: 3924 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

American College of Physicians.—This society was founded May rr, 
1915, to bring together physicians of high standing for the maintenance 
and advancement of medical education, practice and research. Activities 
in 1952 included the 33rd annual session in Cleveland, O., April 21-25, 
plus 23 regional or state meetings; 17 postgraduate courses were con- 
ducted in various parts of the U.S. The college also awarded six research 
fellowships and, in conjunction with the W. K. Kellogg foundation, 16 
Latin-American fellowships for training Latin-American men for teaching 
and research in their homelands. Membership in 1952 totalled 7,350. 
Publications include a directory and Annals of Internal Medicine (month- 
ly). Endowment funds totalled $377,000. Officers (1952): T. Grier Miller, 
Philadelphia, Pa., president; Richard A. Kern, Philadelphia, secretary- 
general; Edward R. Loveland, Philadelphia, executive secretary. Head- 
quarters: 4200 Pine St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

American College of Surgeons.—Founded in 1913 to advance the science 
of surgery, the organization held its 38th clinical congress in New York 
city, Sept. 22-26, 1952. The Inter-American session was held Jan. 16-18 
in Panama city, Panama. Membership of the college in 1952 was 17,414. 
Publications: Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics and the Bulletin. Officers 
(1952): Alton Ochsner, president; Paul R. Hawley, director; Michael L. 
Mason, secretary. Headquarters: 40 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

American Dental Association.—Founded in 1859 ‘“‘to encourage the im- 
provement of the health of the public and to promote the art and science 
of dentistry,” this professional association numbered 77,447 members as 
of Nov. 30, 1952. It continued support of measures to add fluoride salts 
to community water supplies to reduce incidence of tooth decay, and by 
Dec. 1952, more than 500 U.S. cities and towns were fluoridating their 
water supplies. The association in February sponsored its fourth annual 
national children’s dental health day. Its council issued a report calling 
attention to the serious financial plight of the nation’s 42 dental schools. 
Publication: Journal of the American Dental Association. Officers (1952- 
53): Otto W. Brandhorst, president; Harold Hillenbrand, secretary; 
H. B. Washburn, treasurer. Headquarters: 222 E. Superior St., Chicago 
rail 

American Dialect Society.—This organization was founded at Harvard 
university in 1889 to collect, study and publish material on the English 
language, especially dialect as found in North America, together with 
other languages influencing it or influenced by it. In 1952 meetings were 
held in Boston, Mass., and Miami, Fla. Membership in 1952 was 610. 
Publications: Dialect Notes, 1890-1939 (6 vol.); Publication of the 
American Dialect Society (1944- ). Officers (1952): E. H. Criswell, 
president; Thomas Pyles, secretary-treasurer. Headquarters: University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. : 

American Economic Association.—This association, which in 1952 had 
7,400 members and 2,700 library, corporate and individual subscriptions, 
was founded in 1885 to encourage economic research and freedom of 
economic discussion, and to issue publications on economic subjects. The 
annual meeting, a joint session with the Allied Social Science associations, 
was held in Chicago, Ill., Dec. 27-29, 1952. Publications include the 
American Economic Review (quarterly); Papers and Proceedings of the 
annual meeting; and a directory. Officers (1952): Harold A. Innis, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, president; James Washington Bell, Northwestern uni- 
versity, secretary-treasurer and editor of the annual proceedings; Bernard 
F. Haley, Stanford university, managing editor of the quarterly. Head- 
quarters: Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

American Geographical Society.—This organization was founded in 1852 
to promote geographical research and exploration and to disseminate 
geographical knowledge. During 1952, the centennial year of the society, 
a convocation day was celebrated on May 22 with the opening of an 
exhibit at the society’s headquarters; an open house was held Aug. 4-6 
for geographers from all over the world who attended the International 
Geographic congress. Publications include: Geographical Review, quarter- 
ly; Current Geographical Publications; Focus; and Geography in the 
Making, a history of the society. Membership (1952): about 4,500. Offi- 
cers (1952): Richard Upjohn Light, president; George H. T. Kimble, 
director. Headquarters: Broadway at 156th St., New York 32, N.Y. 

American Historical Association.—This association of professional and 
nonprofessional students of history, founded in 1884, was organized 
“for the promotion of historical studies, the collection and preservation 
of historical manuscripts, and for kindred purposes in the interests of 
American history. . . .” It was incorporated by act of congress in 1889. 
The association’s membership in 1952 was about 6,000, and its endow- 
ment was about $350,000. Publications include the American Historical 
Review, Annual Report and selected historical monographs. Officers 
(1952): James G. Randall, University of Illinois, president; Guy Stanton 
Ford, Washington, D.C., executive secretary. Headquarters: Study Room 
274, Library of Congress Annex, Washington 25, D.C. 
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American Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, Inc.—Founded 
in 1942, this organization was organized to establish an educational 
standard for the profession of property and casualty insurance under- 
writing. In June 1952, 1.498 persons took examinations which are held 
by the institution for certification of underwriters; 1,946 persons had 
credit for one or more of the five examinations which were held at 116 
universities and colleges in 39 states, the District of Columbia and Ger- 
many. By 1952 a total of 878 examinees had received the C.P.C.U. 
designation. The institute receives $25,000 annually from property and 
casualty insurance companies and additional funds from other insurance 
organizations. Publication: Announcement, annual, and C.P.C.U.—Its 
Meaning and Purpose. Officers (1952): S. S. Huebner, chairman, board 
of trustees; C. R. McCotter, president; A. C. Goerlich, secretary. Head- 
quarters: 3924 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

American Institute of Accountants——A national professional society of 
certified public accountants, founded in 1887 to maintain high professional 
and ethical standards, to develop accountancy education and to provide 
for the examination of candidates for membership. In 1952 the institute 
had a membership of 19,593. The year’s activities included the preparing 
of the uniform C.P.A. examinations given in 48 states, the conducting 
of local and regional meetings, the issuing of bulletins on accounting 
procedure and case studies in auditing procedure, and recommendations 
for improvement of federal income-tax laws. Publications: Journal of 
Accountancy and Certified Public Accountant, both monthly, and others. 
Officers (1953) included J. A. Phillips, president; John L. Carey, execu- 
tive director. Headquarters: 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

American Institute of Architects—The objects of this organization, 
founded in 1857, are ‘“‘to promote the aesthetic, scientific and practical 
efficiency of the architectural profession; to advance the standards of 
architectural education, training and practice; and to coordinate the 
building industry and the profession of architecture.” The organization’s 
annual convention was held in New York, city, June 23-27, 1952. Mem- 
bership in 1952 was 9,100. Publications: Journal, monthly; Bulletin, 
bimonthly; and Memo, biweekly. Officers (1952) included: Glenn Stan- 
ton, Portland, Ore., president; and Clair W. Ditchy, Detroit, Mich., secre- 
tary. Headquarters: 1741 New York Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers.—This organization was founded 
in 1908 for the advancement of chemical engineering in theory and prac- 
tice and the maintenance of a high professional standard among its mem- 
bers. Activities in 1952 included the annual meeting at Cleveland, O., 
Dec. 7-10, and three regional meetings. As of April 30, 1952, the mem- 
bership was 11,770. Publication: Chemical Engineering Progress (month- 
ly). Officers (1952) included William I. Burt, president; Stephen L. 
Tyler, executive secretary. Headquarters: 120 E. a1st St., New York 17, 
NEVE 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers.—This association was founded 
in 1884 to advance the theory and practice of electrical engineering and 
of allied arts and sciences and to maintain a high professional standing 
among its members. Its 1952 activities included four general and three 
district meetings; participation in the Centennial of Engineering held in 
Chicago, Ill., in September; and 3,000 meetings of sections and student 
branches. There was also much activity in the 5 technical divisions and 
39 technical committees in advancing developments in the field of elec- 
trical engineering. Membership in 1952 was 45,000. Publications: Elec- 
trical Engineering, monthly; Transactions, annually; Standards and spe- 
cial publications, published irregularly. Officers (1952): Donald A. 
Quarles, president; H. H. Henline, secretary. Headquarters: 33 W. 39th 
St., New York 18, N.Y. 

American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers.—This society 
was founded in 1871 to promote the arts and sciences connected with the 
economic production of minerals and metals and the welfare of the indi- 
viduals employed in these industries. The regular annual meeting was held 
in New York, N.Y., Feb. 18-21, 1952. In 1952 there were 17,221 mem- 
bers and 2,341 student associates. Publications: Mining Engineering, 
Journal of Metals and Journal of Petroleum Technology, all monthly. The 
institute’s endowments totalled $935,000. Officers (1952) included Michael 
L. Haider, president, and Edward H. Robie, secretary. Headquarters: 
29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N.Y. 

American Iron and Steel Institute——In 1908 this organization was founded 
to promote the interests of the iron and steel industry, distribute informa- 
tion and promote discussion of problems relating to the industry. During 
1952 committees held about 300 meetings at which total attendance was 
more than 4,500. Its 1952 membership included 2,403 active, associate, 
honorary and emeritus members, and 94 company members. Publications: 
Steelways, bimonthly; Steel Facts, bimonthly; and numerous booklets and 
pamphlets. Officers (1952) included Max D. Howell, executive director 
and treasurer; George S. Rose, secretary. Headquarters: 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. 

American Law Institute-—Founded Feb. 23, 1923, this organization is 
designed to promote the clarification and simplification of the law and its 
better adaptation to social needs. In 1952 the institute published the offi- 
cial draft of the Uniform Commercial Code and sponsored numerous 
courses and lectures and the distribution of literature on selected phases 
of the law. Work continued in 1952 on the drafting of a federal income 
tax statute and a five-year project to draft a code of substantive criminal 
law was begun. In 1952 there were 1,176 elected members. Officers (1952) 
included Harrison Tweed, president; Herbert F. Goodrich, director and 
secretary; Earl G. Harrison, treasurer. Headquarters: 133 S. 36th St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

American Mathematical Society.—Established in 1888 to further the in- 
terests of mathematical scholarship and research, the society held 12 
meetings during 1952. Publications: Bulletin of the American Mathemati- 
cal Society; Proceedings of the American Mathematical Society; Trans- 
actions of the American Mathematical Society; and Proceedings of the 
International Congress of Mathematicians. Membership in 1952 was 4,453. 
Officers (1952): John von Neumann, president: E. G. Begle, secretary. 
Headquarters: 80 Waterman St., Providence 6, R.I. : 

American Medical Association.—This federacy of constituent state and 
territorial medical associations was founded in 1847 to promote the sci- 
ence and art of medicine and the betterment of public health. Activities 
during 1952 included the evaluation of new drugs, foods, physical medi- 
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cine devices and techniques, cosmetics and pesticides. In 1952 members 
contributed more than $500,000 to aid medical schools. Publications: 
The Journal of the American Medical Association; American Medical 
Directory; Today’s Healih, a monthly magazine; and several special pub- 
lications. Membership in 1952 was approximately 140,000. Officers 
(1952): Louis H. Bauer, Hempstead, N.Y., president; Edward J. McCor- 
mick, Toledo, O., president-elect; George F. Lull, Chicago, Ill., secretary 
and general manager. Headquarters: 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago ro, Ill. 

American Optometric Association.—Founded in 1897, this organization’s 
purpose is to promote the visual welfare of America and serve the profes- 
sional interests of optometrists. During 1952 it presented a new visual 
recognition chart developed after five years of research. Seminars met in 
Cleveland, O., and Chicago, Ill.; the annual Congress of Optometry was 
held in Miami Beach, Fla., with the theme of children’s vision. Member- 
ship in 1952 totalled 11,000. Publications: Journal of the American 
Optometric Association, published monthly, Visual Digest and booklets on 
highway vision and optometry as a vocation. Officers (1952): James F. 
Wahl, president; Leo G. Miller, treasurer; Ernest H. Kiekenapp, secre- 
tary. Headquarters: Jenkins building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

American Prison Association.—Founded in 1870 and incorporated in 1871, 
this association works for the improvement of laws governing public of- 
fenders, studies the causes of crime and the nature of offenders and their 
social surroundings, works for the improvement of penal institutions, and 
is concerned with the care of and provision of jobs for former prisoners. 
In 1952 the association sponsored the 82nd annual congress of correction. 
Membership in 1952 was about 2,000 consisting of court, crime-enforce- 
ment and penal officials and citizens interested in crime problems. Publi- 
cations: Prison World (bimonthly); Handbook on Classification; Manual 
of Suggested Standards for a State Correctional System; and others. 
Officers (1952): James W. Curran, president; E. R. Cass, general secre- 
tary; John L. Schoenfeld, treasurer. Headquarters: 135 E. 15th St., New 
Work 3) Neve 

American Society of Civil Engineers—Commemorating its founding in 
1852 as the first national engineering group, the society sponsored its 
centennial in Chicago during Sept. 1952. This celebration featured more 
than 200 sessions arranged by 65 engineering organizations and attended 
by thousands of U.S. and foreign engineers. In 1952 the society member- 
ship was about 35,000. Organized for the purpose of advancing the sci- 
ences of engineering and architecture, the society directs professional 
activities from its headquarters in New York city, through 73 local sec- 
tions and student chapters in 133 engineering colleges; also the 13 follow- 
ing technical divisions: air transport, city planning, construction, engi- 
neering mechanics, highways, hydraulics, irrigation and drainage, power, 
sanitary engineering, soil mechanics and foundations, structural, survey- 
ing and mapping, and waterways. Publications: Proceedings-Separates 
(several pamphlets each month); Transactions, yearly; Civil Engineering, 
monthly; a Directory (membership list), and a Register (organization 
details). Officers (1952): Carlton S. Proctor, president; (1953) Walter 
L. Huber, president; William N. Carey, executive secretary. Headquarters: 
33 W. 39th St., New York 18, N.Y. 

American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers (ASCAP).—Founded 
in 1914, the society, a voluntary nonprofit unincorporated association, 
collects performing right royalties for allocation to members whose copy- 
righted musical works are used in public performances for profit. Its 
membership in 1952 totalled 3,100. Officers (1952) included Otto A. 
Harbach, president; Frank H. Connor and Oscar Hammerstein II, vice- 
presidents; Paul Cunningham, secretary; Louis Bernstein, treasurer. 
Headquarters: 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers.—This organization was founded 
in 1881 to promote the art and science of mechanical engineering, to en- 
courage original research, to foster engineering education, to advance the 
standards of engineering and to promote interchange of ideas among engi- 
neers themselves. In 1952 the society held four national meetings and six 
professional division conferences. In addition, meetings were held by the 
77 local sections, 6 subsections and the 134 student branches. Member- 
ship totalled 37,887 in 1952. Publications: Mechanical Engineering and 
Applied Mechanics Reviews, both monthly; Journal of Applied Mechanics, 
quarterly; ASME Mechanical Catalog and Directory, annual. Officers 
(1952): R. J. S. Pigott, president; Clarence E. Davies, secretary: J. L. 
Kopf, treasurer. Headquarters: 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N.Y. 

American Sunday-School Union.—The purpose of this organization, found- 
ed in 1817 as the Sunday and Adult School union, is “to organize and 
maintain Sunday schools in the rural areas of the United States and to 
publish and circulate Christian literature.’ During 1952, 1,576 vacation 
Bible schools were held with an enrolment of 46,418. More than 2 400 
rural Sunday schools enrolled 93,404, and 99 Young People’s Bible con- 
ferences were attended by more than 7,000 rural youths. A new group 
Pioneers for Christ, was organized for rural boys and girls of high school 
age. Publications included a full line of Sunday-school periodicals. The 
work is supported largely by contributions and a small endowment. Off- 
cers (1952): Belding B. Slifer, president; Elliott D. Parkhill, secretary 
of missions; William J. Jones, editor of publications. Headquarters: 
1816 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boy Scouts of America.—This nation-wide youth organization with activi- 
ties for boys of eight years and older was organized in 19to and char- 
tered by congress in 1916. Objectives are to teach patriotism and citizen- 
ship and the importance of religion in daily life. In r952 Boy Scout week 
celebrating the 42nd anniversary of the group, was observed nationally, 
Feb. 6-12. A three-year program was launched with the slogan, “Forward 
on Liberty’s Team.” Civic activities included a “Get Out the Vote” cam- 
paler ee Membership, 1952, was 2,996,267. The world scout 
membership as of 1949 was 4,416,306 in 46 countries. He 3 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. : adaquartea 
_ Brookings Institution—A nonprofit organization dedicated to public serv- 
ice through research and education in economics and government, the 
institution was founded in 1928 and is supported by income from its 
own endowment, grants from foundations and the sale of publications. 
During 1952 the following studies were published: Share Ownership in 
the United States, by Lewis H. Kimmel; Health Resources of the United 
States, by George W. Bachman and associates; and Major Problems of 
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United States Foreign Policy. Officers (1952): Robert D. Calkins, presi- 
dent; Elizabeth H. Wilson, secretary. Headquarters: 722 Jackson Place 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Buhl Foundation.—Established in 1927, the Buhl foundation had by 
1952 granted to existing (or especially established) agencies a total of 
$7,545,230 for the promotion of nationally significant programs in the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., district. These programs were in regional economics, his- 
torical and social research, in higher education and in research in natural 
sciences. The foundation’s $1,700,000 Chatham Village, pioneering demon- 
stration of large-scale planned residential community built for long-term 
investment, had received international recognition. The $1,100,000 Buhl 
planetarium, built and maintained as a memorial to the founder, had 
conducted a program of popular science education from elementary school 
to adult level since 1939. Foundation assets in 1952 were $13,351,679. 
Director: Charles F. Lewis. Headquarters: Farmers Bank building, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 

Camp Fire Girls, Inc—This youth organization, founded in rg1o0, aims 
“to perpetuate the spiritual ideals of the home” and “‘to stimulate and 
aid in the formation of habits making for health and character.” In 
1952 Camp Fire Girls observed Birthday week (theme: ‘Design for 
Friendship”), March 16-22, and conducted a membership drive, Sept. 15 
through Nov. 30. Activities also included participation in a project to send 
dolls to war orphans in Europe. In 1952 more than 370,000 girls were 
reported enrolled in its three groups: Blue Birds, 7 to 9 years old; 
Camp Fire Girls, 10 to 15 years old; and Horizon club members, of 
senior high school age. Publications: Book of the Camp Fire Girls; The 
Camp Fire Girl (monthly); and others. National officers (1952): Mrs. 
Richard W. Blalock, president; George W. Hearn, chairman of the board; 
Mrs. R. L. Heminger, secretary; Martha F. Allen, national director. 
Headquarters: 16 E. 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Carnegie Trusts.—Six autonomous and separately administered agencies 
in the U.S. were established by Andrew Carnegie for various philanthropic 
purposes; in addition, there are four Carnegie trusts in Great Britain, 
and Carnegie Hero funds operate in nine European countries. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York (1911), with a basic endowment of 
$135,000,000, had in 1952 assets of more than $175,000,000; the income 
from $12,000,000 of this is applicable in the British dominions and 
colonies. Its purpose is the advancement and diffusion of knowledge and 
understanding among the people of the U.S. and the British dominions and 
colonies. Grants are awarded to institutions of higher education and or- 
ganizations engaged in research and public education. The primary inter- 
est is in the advancement of the social sciences and in the improvement 
of teaching. President (1952) Charles Dollard; secretary, Robert M. 
Lester. Headquarters: 522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 

Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh (1896) includes a department of fine 
arts, a music hall and a museum of natural history, and to it are closely 
related the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Library school 
and the Carnegie Institute of Technology. President (1952), James M. 
Bovard; secretary, Augustus K. Oliver. Headquarters: 4400 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. : ; 

Carnegie Institution of Washington (1902), with assets exceeding 
$48,000,000 in 1952, conducts fundamental scientific investigation, par- 
ticularly in astronomy, terrestrial magnetism, geophysics, archaeology, 
plant biology, embryology, genetics and historical research. President 
(1952), Vannevar Bush; executive officer, Paul A. Scherer. Headquarters: 
1530 P St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. : : 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission (1904), with assets in 1952 of ap- 
proximately $10,000,000, was established to recognize by medals and 
monetary awards heroic acts performed in the peaceful walks of life. 
President (1952), Thomas S. Arbuthnot; manager, M. H. Floto. Head- 
quarters: Oliver building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. ; 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching (1905) was es- 
tablished to provide retiring pensions for teachers and to advance higher 
education. In addition to an original grant from Carnegie, by 1952 it 
had received sums amounting to more than $32,000,000 from the Car- 
negie corporation. President (1952), Oliver C. Carmichael; secretary, 
Robert M. Lester. Headquarters: 522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (1910) uses the income 
from its $10,000,000 endowment to further friendly understanding among 
nations, its aim in 1952 being to study problems of international organiza- 
tion and contemporary world politics. President (1952), Joseph E. John- 
son; secretary, Leslie Paffrath. Headquarters: 405 W. 117th St., New 
York 27, N.Y. : ; ‘ : adh: 

Catholic Community Service, National_—This service organization was 
founded on Nov. 13, 1940, as the agency designated by the Catholic 
bishops of the U.S. to mobilize and co-ordinate the Catholic resources of 
the country to assist in serving the spiritual, educational, recreational 
and welfare needs of the men and women in the armed forces, their 
families, patients in Veterans administration hospitals and individuals 
and their families in defense impacted communities. During 1952 the 
service conducted volunteer work in 158 hospitals and also conducted 
programs in 62 activities near major military establishments in the U.S. 
and overseas. Publications: NCCS News, several religious pamphlets; and 
Greetings!, a pamphlet for young men about to be inducted into the armed 
forces. Thomas D. Hinton was executive director in 1952. Headquarters: 
1312 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington s5, DEC . 

Catholic Library Association.—Founded in 1921 as a section of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational association, c ae an independent oer: 
ization in 1929. Its purpose is to initiate and encourage any movem 
fae wil female Catholic literature and Catholic library work. In Febru- 
ary 1952 Catholic Book week was celebrated in conjunction with the 
Catholic Press Month convention in New York city. Membership in 1952 
was about 1,900. Publications: Catholic Supplement to the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries; Catholic Periodical Index; Catholic 
Booklist; and Catholic Library World. Officers (1952): John M. O’Lough- 
lin, president; Helen L. Butler, president-elect; Mrs. Jeannette Murphy 
Lynn, executive secretary. National headquarters address: 209 Vine Ave., 

i ll. side 
felis Ovcantzationis for Youth.—The central co-ordinating agency of 
this organization, organized on diocesan and national levels, is the oun 
department of the National Catholic Welfare conference. The purpose 0 
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the Catholic youth organizations is the fostering of the spiritual welfare 
of young people through religious, cultural, social and athletic activities. 
Organizations connected with the diocesan section by affiliation are the 
Columbian Squires, the Junior Catholic Daughters of America, the Young 
Christian Workers, the Daughters of Isabella and the Sodality of Our 
Lady. In 1951 the diocesan section was raised to the national level by the 
formation of the National Federation of Diocesan Catholic Youth coun- 
cils; this organization, the National Federation of Catholic College Stu- 
dents and the National Newman Club federation formed the National 
Council of Catholic Youth. The total number of young persons reached 
by the various programs was estimated in 1952 at about 7,000,000. In 
1952 a new magazine called Vision was established, and National Cath- 
olic Youth week was celebrated Oct. 19-26. Diocesan groups and college 
federations have individual publications, and the youth department of the 
N.C.W.C. publishes Newsnotes, a monthly with material of interest to 
diocesan youth directors; Program Service, for parish youth directors; a 
Catholic Youth Directory; and pamphlets. Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder was 
N.C.W.C. youth department director in 1952. Headquarters: 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Catholic Rural Life Conference, National.—This organization was founded 
in 1923 to care for underprivileged Catholics in farming areas and to 
encourage Catholics to settle and remain on the land. During 1952 it 
urged individual responsibility for flood control and reaffirmed its support 
of the family-farm principle. Publication: The Christian Farmer. Member- 
ship in 1952 was 10,000. Officers (1952): Albert R. Zuroweste, Bishop 
of Belleville, president; Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, executive director. Head- 
quarters: 3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Ia. 

Catholic Welfare Conference, National.—This organization was founded 
in 1919 to organize and co-ordinate the Catholic residents of the U.S. 
in works of education, social welfare, immigrant aid and other activities. 
During 6 months of 1952 War Relief Service distributed 29,139,438 lb. 
of relief material valued at $12,740,639. The National Council of Cath- 
olic Men began a Film Information service and presented a television 
series on the sacraments. Publications: Catholic Action and Vision, a 
monthly magazine in the field of Catholic youth. Officers (1952): Arch- 
bishop Francis P. Keough, Baltimore, Md., chairman; Bishop John F. 
Noll, Fort Wayne, Ind., secretary. Headquarters: 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States.——A federation of business- 
men’s organizations founded in 1912, the chamber was organized “to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the functions of American business enter- 
prise and of the contribution of business to public well-being and to serve 
as a clearinghouse of business opinion on economic issues.”’ 

In 1952 the national chamber’s program emphasized six issues: build- 
ing a better public understanding of basic economic issues and the Amer- 
ican profit and loss system; creating a demand for government economy 
and efficiency; helping develop an equitable tax system; promoting vol- 
untary welfare developments; establishing a fair basis for labour-manage- 
ment relations with a minimum of government intervention in collective 
bargaining; and supporting foreign policy which would protect national 
security and safeguard the citizen’s home, individual rights and business. 

In 1952 there were 3,315 organization members (state and local cham- 
bers of commerce and trade and industrial organizations) and 23,000 
business members (firms, corporations and individual businessmen). 

Publications: Washington Report (weekly); Nation’s Business (month- 
ly); Legislative Daily; Bill Digest; American Economic Security, pub- 
lished eight times a year; newsletters; and special reports, papers, studies, 
etc. Officers (1952): Laurence F. Lee, president; D. A. Hulcy, chairman 
of the board of directors; Otto A. Seyferth, chairman of the executive 
committee. Headquarters: 1615 H St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Charles Hayden Foundation.—This organization was established in 1937 
under the will of Charles Hayden to assist young men to ‘receive proper 
training in boyhood and youth . . . in the manner of right and proper 
living.” Its activities are devoted mainly to aiding boys’ clubs, boys’ 
camps and similar projects for underprivileged boys, especially those of 
the New York, N.Y., and Boston, Mass., areas. By Sept. 30, 1952, the 
foundation had contributed $22,092,636 for these purposes, and there was 
approximately $52,292,865 in the fund. Officers: J. Willard Hayden, 
president; Edgar A. Doubleday, executive vice-president and treasurer; 
Erle V. Daveler, vice-president. Headquarters: 25 Broad St., New York 

INA 
s Commonwealth Fund.—Established in 1918 by Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness 
“to do something for the welfare of mankind,’ and increased by other 
bequests, the fund amounted to approximately $85,000,000 at the end of 
the fiscal year 1951-52. Appropriations for that year were $2,719,737. 
The major concern of the fund in 1952 was helping medical schools to 
reorient medical education to the student and medical care to the patient, 
by better integration and increased attention to the relation between the 
patient and his environment. Grants for medical education amounted to 
$1,217,554; for experimental health services $433,068; and for medical 
research $413,569. In the academic year 1952-53, 37 men and 1 woman 
held Commonwealth fund British fellowships for students and civil servants 
from Great Britain and other parts of the British Commonwealth. Nine 
new fellowships were held by Europeans who attended the Salzburg Sem- 
inar in American Studies. The fund publishes an annual report. Malcolm P. 
Aldrich was president in 1952. Headquarters: 1 E. 75th St., New York 
Paty IN NE 

Daughters of the American Revolution——-The National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution was founded in 1890 for historical, 
patriotic and educational purposes. The society in 1952 had 171,021 
members in 2,699 chapters. During the year it operated two schools and 
provided financial assistance to others; conducted programs for good 
citizenship; operated 11,823 Junior American Citizens clubs with 356,589 
members; maintained a genealogical library; and conducted various educa- 
tional programs of a patriotic nature. Publications: Daughters of the 
American Revolution Magazine; D.A.R. Manual for Citizenship; and 
Press Relations Digest. Mrs. James B. Patton was president general in 
1952. Headquarters: 1776 D St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Duke Endowment.—By an indenture executed Dec. 11, 1924, by James 
B. Duke, the Duke endowment was established as a common-law trust “to 
make provision in some measure for the needs of mankind along physical, 
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mental and spiritual lines.” The fund allocates payments to educational 
institutions, including Duke university, Durham, N.C., and also distrib- 
utes funds to help support hospitals, orphanages and the Methodist 
Church in rural areas. The amount distributed from Dec. 11, 1924, to 
Dec. 31, 1951, was $96,077,322.79. The fund is supervised by a self- 
perpetuating board of 15 trustees. Officers (1952) included George G. 
Allen, chairman; Alex H. Sands, Jr., secretary; Walter C. Parker, treas- 
urer. Headquarters: Power building, Charlotte 1, N.C. 

Elks, Benevolent and Protective Order of.—Founded in 1868, this service 
organization in 1952 had 1,080,000 members in 1,615 lodges, Its pur- 
pose is to practise charity, justice, brotherly love and fidelity; promote 
the welfare and enhance the happiness of its members; quicken the spirit 
of American patriotism and cultivate good fellowship. In 1952 charitable 
expenditures totalled almost $6,000,000. The order supported the govern- 
ment’s blood-bank program and also provided financial aid to people 
studying in cerebral palsy treatment centres, to crippled children and to 
tubercular patients. Publication: the Elks Magazine, Officers (1952): 
Sam Stern, Fargo, N.D., grand exalted ruler; J. E. Masters, grand secre- 
tary:2750 Lakeview Ave., Chicago 14, IIl., the national headquarters. 

Falk Foundation, Maurice and Laura.—This foundation was established 
in 1929 with the broad purpose of the advancement of human welfare. 
Activities of 1952 included grants to economic research organizations 
for studies of problems concerning the operation and development of the 
domestic economy of the U.S. and grants for studies and projects to pro- 
mote the efforts of colleges and universities to prepare their students for 
the political responsibilities of U.S. citizenship. Publications: Preparing 
College Men and Women for Politics and Health Resources in the United 
States. Funds as of June 13, 1952, were $10,408,113.13. Officers (1952): 
Leon Falk, Jr., chairman; Eugene B. Strassburger, secretary; J. Steele 
Gow, executive director. Headquarters: 1911 Farmers Bank building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Ford Foundation.—Founded on June 15, 1936, the Ford foundation de- 
votes its resources “to programs for the advancement of peace, education, 
the behavioral sciences, democratic institutions and economic stability.” 
During the year ended Dec. 31, 1951, it approved grants totalling $22,- 
331,736. of which more than $10,000,000 was allocated through the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education and the Fund for Adult Education, and 
$6,550,000 was for work in India, Pakistan and the middle east. The 
total assets of the foundation as of Jan. 1, 1951, amounted to $492,678,- 
255. Officers (1952) included Henry Ford II, chairman; Paul G. Hoff- 
man, president; Oliver May, secretary and treasurer. Offices: 914 East 
Green St., Pasadena, Calif.; 655 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y.; Buhl 
building, Detroit, Mich. 

Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania.—This nonprofit institu- 
tion was founded in 1824 for promotion of the mechanic arts. It devotes 
itself to interpreting science for nontechnical persons and to research for 
the benefit of industry and government. Activities include maintenance 
of the Benjamin Franklin memorial, a museum of science and industry, 
including Fels planetarium; a technical library of more than 139,000 
volumes, 50,000 pamphlets and 6,900 maps; lectures and exhibits on a 
wide variety of subjects; honour awards for distinguished achievements 
in science and technology; publication of the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute; the Franklin Institute Laboratories for Research and Develop- 
ment; the Bartol Research foundation; and the Biochemical Research 
foundation. In 1952 the second annual meeting of the National Asphalt 
Research centre was held. Income is derived from dues of approximately 
6,000 members, museum and planetarium admissions, bequests and gifts 
and industrial sponsorship of research and exhibits. Officers (1952): 
S. Wyman Rolph, president; Henry B. Allen, executive vice-president and 
secretary. Headquarters: Benjamin Franklin Parkway at 2oth St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 

Freemasonry.—Said to be the oldest and largest fraternal organization in 
the world, the Masonic fraternity is nonsectarian, nonpolitical and has no 
benefit or insurance provisions. Its purpose is the moral and _ spiritual 
elevation of its members and, through them, of mankind. Since the 18th 
century its lodges have been joined together in grand lodges, mostly on 
a territorial basis, each grand lodge being independent. Masonic organ- 
izations based on lodge membership include the Royal Arch, the Knights 
Templar and the Scottish Rite. In 1952 the bicentennial of the initiation 
of George Washington into the mysteries of Freemasonry was observed. 
During the year dispensations were granted to two new research lodges, 
both in California. Masonic membership in the U.S. in 1952 was 3,731,689 
in 15,437 lodges; world membership was in excess of 5,000,000. Publica- 
tions: annual transactions by all grand lodges and many of the related 
organizations. 

Future Farmers of America.—Founded Nov. 20, 1928, this is a national 
organization of boys studying vocational agriculture in public secondary 
schools under the provisions of the national vocational education acts. 
The chief of the agricultural education service of the U.S. office of educa- 
tion is chairman of an adult national advisory council. The purpose of the 
Future Farmers is to develop agricultural leadership, co-operation and 
citizenship. Membership as of June 30, 1952, was 352,916. Publications: 
National Future Farmer, quarterly, and various pamphlets. Officers (1952) 
included Donald Staheli, national president and Charles Ocker, student 
secretary. Headquarters: U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 

Georgia Warm Springs Foundation.—This nonprofit organization, founded 
on July 28, 1927, treats aftereffects of poliomyelitis at the hospital and 
facilities at Warm Springs, Ga. It has no endowment, its annual deficit 
being financed by appropriations from the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. Publications include annual reports and medical articles 
of the professional staff. Officers (1952): Basil O’Connor, president and 
treasurer; Henry K. Urion, executive vice-president and counsel: William 
ies Snyder, vice-president and secretary. Headquarters: 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N.Y. 

; Girl Scouts of the United States of America.—The purpose of this organ- 
ization, founded in 1912 by Juliette Low, “is to help girls realize the 
ideals of womanhood as a preparation for their responsibilities in the 
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home and as active citizens in the community and in the world.” Activities 
in 1952 included participation in the 14th biennial world conference of the 
Girl Guides and Girl Scouts at Dombas, Nor., Aug. 2-14. On election 
day in Nov. 1952, the Girl Scouts helped mothers get to the polls by 
caring for their children and homes. On June 30, 1952, 1,890,000 girls 
and adults were members. Publications: Girl Scout Leader; American 
Girl; and Girl Scout Handbook. Officers (1952): Dorothy C. Stratton, 
national executive director; Mrs. Roy F. Layton, president; Mrs. Charles 
H. Ridder, secretary. Headquarters: 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

International College of Surgeons.—This organization was founded in 
Geneva, Switz., in 1935 to create a common bond among surgeons of all 
nations and promote high standards in surgery. In 1952 an international 
assembly was held in Madrid, Sp., May 19-24; postgraduate courses were 
given in Argentina, Brazil, Germany, Austria and the U.S. Membership 
was about 9,000. Its publication is The Journal of the International Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Officers (1952): Hans Finsterer (Austria), president; 
Max Thorek, secretary general. Headquarters: 1516 Lake Shore Dr., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 

Jewish Welfare Board, National—Founded in 1917, this agency is au- 
thorized by the U.S. government to serve the religious, welfare and morale 
needs of Jews in the U.S. armed forces at home and abroad and in Vet- 
erans administration hospitals. In 1952 it had 285 community armed 
services committees. It recruited and served 85 full-time and 220 part- 
time Jewish chaplains, and represented the U.S. Jewish community in 
the Uniied Service organizations, on whose behalf it operated 35 clubs 
and area operations. Since 1921 it had also been the national association 
of Jewish Community centres and Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Hebrew associations. Its 1952 membership included 343 centres with 510,- 
ooo members and 4o national affiliated organizations. Officers (1952): 
Irving Edison, president; S. D. Gershovitz, executive vice-president. 
Headquarters: 145 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation.—Founded in 1925, the 
foundation “offers Fellowships, to further the development of scholars and 
artists by assisting them to engage in research in any field of knowledge 
and artistic creation in any of the fine arts including music, under the 
freest possible conditions.” The organization during 1952 awarded 149 
fellowships to citizens of the U.S., 9 to Canadians and 30 to citizens of 
the Latin American republics and the Republic of the Philippines. En- 
dowment: $30,000,000. Officers (1952): Mrs. Simon Guggenheim, presi- 
dent; Henry Allen Moe, secretary. Headquarters: 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N-Y- 

Kellogg Foundation.—The W. K. Kellogg foundation was established in 
1930 to promote the health, education and welfare of mankind, principally 
of children and youth without regard to race, sex, creed or nationality. 
It functions through the divisions of dentistry, education, medicine and 
public health, hospitals, nursing and the international division. It is 
administered by a board of trustees, and its assets totalled $67,971,407 
in 1952. Officers (1952): Emory W. Morris, president; Glenn A. Cross, 
vice-president; Bessie Rogers Young, secretary and treasurer. Headquar- 
ters: 250 Champion St., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Kiwanis International—Founded Jan. 21, 1915, in Detroit, Mich., this 
service organization operates through community Kiwanis clubs, com- 
prised of business and professional men. It celebrated the fourth annual 
National Kids’ day, Sept. 27, 1952, and members again raised more than 
$500,000 to continue youth programs. Clubs provided lunches and milk 
for 559,657 needy children. sponsored 2,743 activities promoting econ- 
omy in government and raised $10,812,822.14 for public welfare cam- 
paigns. Membership in 1952 included more than 215,000 in 3.500 clubs of 
the U.S., Canada, Alaska, Hawaii and the Yukon territory. Publications: 
Kiwanis Magazine, Monthly Club Bulletin and The Keynoter, organ of the 
Kiwanis-sponsored Key clubs for outstanding high school youths. Officers, 
1952-53: Walter J. L. Ray, president; O. E. Peterson, secretary; Donald 
a Forsythe, treasurer. Headquarters: 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 

Knights of Columbus.—This Roman Catholic men’s organization was 
founded in 1882 for the mutual help of its members and to conduct educa- 
tional, charitable, religious, social and relief work. In 1952 it was re- 
ported that 94,723 persons had been enrolled for Catholic instruction by 
mail. The advertising budget was increased from $500,000 to $750,000 
for 1953. Its membership in 1952 was 829,634. Publication: Columbia 
a monthly. John E. Swift was supreme knight. Headquarters: 45 Wall St., 
New Haven 7, Conn. : 

League of Women Voters of the United States.—Founded Feb. 14, 1920, 
to promote informed and active participation of citizens in government 
the membership in 1952 was 106,000 in 848 leagues in 47 states. In 1952 
the league held discussions and published material on measures concerning 
world security and the improvement of congressional budgetary pro- 
cedures. League services included demonstrating voting machines, cam- 
paigning to have people register and vote and watching polls. Publications: 
On the Record, a report of roll call votes; BIG Government and Con- 
servation; The Citizen and International Trade; and Congressional Strings 
on the Public Purse. Officers (1952): Mrs. John G. Lee, president: Mrs 
Walter Neale, secretary; Mrs. F. W. Hopkins, treasurer. Headquarters: 
1026 17th SEVNEW:; Washington 6 DIG ‘ 
5 Lions Clubs, International Association of.—The purpose of this organiza- 
tion, founded in 1917, is “to recognize community needs and develop 
means of meeting them, either through the clubs’ own efforts or in co- 
operation with other agencies.” In 1952 the international convention was 
held June 25-28 in Mexico City, Mex. Lions clubs were established in 
six additional countries, making a total of 37 countries. A seven-story 
building in Chicago, Ill., was purchased for use as headquarters. Member- 
ship Im 1952 was 455,000. Publication: The Lion, monthly. Officers (1952) 
included Edgar M. Elbert, Maywood, Ill., president; R. Roy Keaton, Chi- 
ane Ill., director general. Headquarters: 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
4, Il. 

a ean Pitti faurre membership corporation under the laws of 
ew York, this organization was founded April 3, 1905, to 
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improve the physical, mental and moral condition of humanity and gener- 
ally to advance charitable and benevolent objects. In 1950 the fund ap- 
Propriated $478,281 to support activities and projects in its field of 
Interest, including $289,800 for grants and fellowships to outside agencies. 
Total funds (Dec. 31, 1952) amounted to $11,678,705. Publication: 
Milbank Memorial fund Quarterly. Officers (1952): Samuel R. Milbank, 
president; Frank G. Boudreau, executive director. Headquarters: 40 Wall 
St., New York 5, N.Y. 

Music Library Association.—Founded in 1931, this association seeks to 
promote the establishment and growth of music libraries and collections 
in the U.S. In 1952 its membership was 900. The association met with the 
American Library association in New York, N.Y., June 30—July 1, 1952. 
Publications: Notes and Supplement, both quarterly, and Cumulated Index 
of Record Reviews (2 vol.). Officers (1952) included Harold Spivacke, 
president; George R. Henderson, secretary. Headquarters: Music Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington Be IDC. 

National Academy of Sciences.—Founded in 1863, by act of congress, 
the academy’s purpose is to advise the government on any subject of sci- 
ence or technology; stimulate research in science and _ its application 
to national welfare; and promote co-operation in research in the U.S. 
and internationally. During 1952 it administered research fellowships 
supported by philanthropic foundations and industry, advised government 
departments and maintained a large number of committees of civilian 
scientists for joint study of specific problems. Membership in 1952 was 
558; there were 225 members of the National Research Council (founded 
1916) and about 3,000 members of committees. Publications: Proceedings 
of the National Academy of Sciences; News Report; periodicals; num- 
bered series of technical publications reviewing research, It is endowed by 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Detlev W. Bronk was president of 
the academy in 1952, and William W. Rubey was chairman of the Na- 
tional Research Council. Headquarters: 2101 Constitution Ave. N.W., 
Washington 25, D.C. 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People.—Founded in 
1909, this organization directed its 1952 activities chiefly toward increas- 
ing registration and voting among Negro citizens and toward abolishing 
segregation in public schools. Membership in 1952 was approximately 
250,000. Publication: Crisis magazine. Officers (1952): Arthur B. Spring- 
arn, president; Walter White, executive secretary. Headquarters: 20 W. 
4oth St., New York 18, N.Y. 

National Association of Manufacturers—The N.A.M. was founded in 
1895 to promote the industrial interests of the U-.S., foster domestic 
and foreign commerce, improve employer-employee relations, protect in- 
dividual liberty and the rights of employer and employee and support 
legislation in furtherance of those principles. Its activities in 1952 were 
exercised through 13 committees. Membership in 1952 was approximately 
17,700. Publications: The Magazine of American Affairs (monthly); The 
Washington Bulletin (weekly); Annual Report; NAM Law Digest (quar- 
terly); and others. Officers (1952) included: William J. Grede, president; 
Earl Bunting, managing director; Noel Sargent, secretary. Headquarters: 
14 W. goth St., New York 20, N.Y. 

National Association of State Libraries.—This association was founded 
in £889 ‘“‘to provide active co-operation among state libraries and to facili- 
tate the exchange of state laws, court reports and public documents.” 
Its 1951 membership included 46 state libraries. Its national convention 

- was held in New York city in July 1952. Publications include check lists 
of collected public documents, legislative journals, session laws and 
statutes. Officers (1952): Grace Sherwood, Rhode Island State library, 
president; Helene Rogers, Springfield, Ill., secretary-treasurer. Headquar- 
ters: Springfield, Ill. 

National Education Association of the United States.—This organization 
was founded in 1857 ‘‘to elevate the character and advance the interests 
of the teaching profession and to promote the cause of education thruout 
the country.” At its 1952 convention in Detroit, Mich., the association 
adopted a revised code of ethics and approved a proposal to establish a 
National Council on Accreditation of Teacher Education. As of May 31, 
1952, the membership was 490,968; membership of affiliated state asso- 
ciations was 953,115. Publications include NEA Journal and Research 
Bulletin. Officers (1952-53): Sarah C. Caldwell, president; William G. 
Carr, executive secretary. Headquarters: 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 
Os JDC. 

National Science Foundation.—The National Science foundation is an 
independent agency of the federal government, established by congress 
in May 1950 “‘to promote the progress of science; to advance the national 
health, prosperity, and welfare; to secure the national defense; and for 
other purposes.”’ The foundation consists of the National Science board 
and a director. Its principal activities are the development of national 
science policy; the support of basic research in the mathematical, physi- 
cal, medical, biological, engineering and other sciences; and the furtherance 
of education in the sciences through the award of graduate fellowships 
and by other means. Chester I. Barnard was chairman of the board in 
1952 and Alan T. Waterman was director. 

During 1952 the foundation awarded 96 grants, or a total of $1,070,- 
975, in the biological, mathematical, medical, physical and engineering 
sciences at 59 institutions in 33 states, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii. Nearly 75% of the awards made by the foundation went to in- 
stitutions that had had the least support from other federal research pro- 
grams. In April 1952, 624 graduate fellowships were awarded for the 
academic year 1952-53. There were 569 predoctoral awards and 55 post- 
doctoral awards. The foundation provided financial assistance to 23 U.S. 
scientists to enable them to attend scientific meetings abroad. Headquar- 
ters: 2144 California St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

National Temperance League, Inc.—This federation of state temperance 
organizations was formed by the merger in 1950 of the Temperance 
League of America (formerly the Anti-Saloon League of America) and the 
National Temperance Movement, Inc. Its purpose is to promote abstinence 
and to diminish and ultimately eliminate the traffic in alcoholic beverages. 
The official publication is the American Issue. Officers (1952) included: 
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president, Duke K. McCall; secretary, James R. Swedenburg. Headquar- 
ters: 131 Independence Ave. S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 

Parents and Teachers, National Congress of.—This organization, founded 
in 1897 as the National Congress of Mothers, had in 1952 a membership 
of 7,219,165 parents, teachers and other citizens organized in about 
38,000 local associations. Its purpose is to promote the welfare of chil- 
dren; raise the standards of home life; secure laws for care and pro- 
tection of children and youth; bring the home and school into closer 
relationship; and develop plans for joint action along these lines by edu- 
cators and the general public. Activities in 1952 included participation 
in joint meetings with the American Association of School Administrators 
and other organizations and completion of a study course series for par- 
ents, “Building Healthy Personalities,’ in the National Parent Teacher: 
The P.T.A. Magazine. Other publications include the National Congress 
Bulletin; Proceedings, published annually; and A Reading Guide for Par- 
ents. Officers (1952): Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, national president; Mrs. 
Russell C. Bickel, national secretary. National headquarters: 600 S. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Research Libraries, Association of.—Founded in 1931, this association of 
45 institutions seeks by co-operative effort to develop and increase the 
resources and usefulness of the research collections in American libraries. 
In 1952 it was active in extending the Farmington plan to procure re- 
search materials from abroad for U.S. libraries, and in relaxing restrictions 
on the use of manuscript material and the interlibrary loan of microfilm. 
Publications include Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Uni- 
versities. R. A. Miller was executive secretary in 1952, and headquarters 
were at the Indiana University Library, Bloomington, Ind. 

Rockefeller Foundation.—Founded in 1913 “to promote the well-being of 
mankind throughout the world,” the foundation during 1952 made grants 
to institutions or agencies such as universities, research institutes or 
governmental agencies. Its program for the advancement and application 
of knowledge to human interest was concentrated in certain specific fields 
of the natural sciences and agriculture, social sciences, humanities and 
public health. The 21 trustees are the 21 members of the corporation. 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1951, totalled $139,495,406. Officers (1952): Dean 
Rusk, president (from July 1, 1952); Edward Robinson, treasurer; Flora 
M. Rhind, secretary. Headquarters: 49 W. 49th St., New York 20, N.Y. 

Rotary International—Founded Feb. 23, 1905, this organization spon- 
sors a program to encourage and foster the “ideal of service.’ By 1952, 
394 Rotary fellowships for graduate study for one year in foreign coun- 
tries, ranging from $1,800 to $3,400, had been awarded to students from 
48 countries. There were 7,600 Rotary clubs with a membership of 362,- 
ooo business and professional executives in 83 countries and regions. The 
1953 convention was to be held at Paris, Fr., May 24-28. Publications: 
the Rotarian (English) and Revista Rotaria (Spanish), monthly maga- 
zine; Proceedings of 43rd annual convention; and pamphlets. Officers 
(1952) included: H. J. Brunnier, president; Philip Lovejoy, secretary. 
Headquarters: 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 

Russell Sage Foundation.—This foundation was established in 1907 by 
Mrs. Russell Sage for ‘the improvement of social and living conditions 
in the U.S.” Its 1952 program consisted of varied research and consulta- 
tion projects, designed to advance the use of the social sciences in the 
fields of health, education, philanthropy, professions and _ professional 
training, the child and the family and intergroup and cultural relations. 
Publications of 1952 included Corporation Giving, by F. Emerson An- 
drews, and Social Science and Psychotherapy for Children, by Otto Pollak. 
Assets of the foundation, 1951-52, were $16,260,000. Officers (1952): 
Eli Whitney Debevoise, president; Donald Young, general director; Dave 
H. Morris, Jr., treasurer; Ralph G. Hurlin, secretary. Headquarters: 
505 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Seeing Eye, Inc.—A national philanthropy founded in 1929 and sup- 
ported through annual memberships, public contributions and bequests. 
The society’s purposes include securing and training dogs to guide blind 
persons, teaching instructors the technique of training the guide dogs and 
training the blind in the proper use of their guide dogs. During 1952, 
180 blind persons were provided with dog guides. Membership was about 
20,000; more than 2,000 people had received Seeing Eye dogs since the 
organization’s inception. Publications: The Seeing Eye Guide, published 
quarterly for the members of The Seeing Eye, and printed booklets. Offi- 
cers (1952): Henry A. Colgate, president; James Carey, treasurer; George 
Werntz, Jr., secretary. Headquarters: Morristown, N.J. 

Sloan Foundation, Inc., Alfred P.—Founded in 1934, the foundation has 
as its primary purpose the increase and spread of economic knowledge 
although it also has developed interest in the medical field, particularly 
in cancer research. Economic activities include grants to research organ- 
izations and institutions of higher learning and grants for the production 
and distribution of television and radio programs, motion pictures, 
pamphlets and related material in the field of economics. Two of its 
major grants were one of $5,602,500 for the establishment of the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Research of the Memorial Cancer centre in 
New York city and a grant of $5,250,000 for the establishment of the 
School of Industrial Management at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. In 1952 its funds totalled $33,836,724. Officers (1952): Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., president; Raymond P. Sloan, vice-president; James F. 
Kenney, secretary and treasurer; Arnold J. Zurcher, vice-president and 
executive director. Headquarters: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

Sodality of Our Lady.—This international Catholic body was founded in 
1563 to foster devotion to Mary, the Mother of God. During 1952 ten 
weeks of intensive leadership training were given in ten cities of the 
U.S. A total of 8,883 persons attended. U.S. membership in 1952 com- 
prised 17,169 affiliated units with from 6 to 2,000 members in each. 
Publications include The Queen’s Work, Action Now, Junior Sodalist and 
books and pamphlets. Officers included a number of priests of the Jesuit 
order. Headquarters: 3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

Twentieth Century Fund.—Founded in 1919 by Edward A. Filene, this is 
a nonprofit, nonpartisan foundation for research and public education on 
current economic problems. In 1952 the fund had in the process of pub- 
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lication studies on the federal debt; world population and production; 
employment and wages in the U.S.; and farm policies of the UES: 1790 
1950. A sound film on labour-management co-operation entitled Working 
Together was released. Other projects included studies of national and 
international economic problems such as agricultural policies in the US.; 
antitrust policies and enforcement; urban redevelopment; international 
monetary policy; U.S. imports; economic, political and social forces in- 
fluencing the process of industrialization, etc. Total assets, Dec. 31, 1951: 
$9,879,497. Officers (1952): A. A. Berle, Jr., chairman of the board; 
Francis Biddle, chairman, executive committee; Evans Clark, executive 
director; J. Frederic Dewhurst, economist. Headquarters: 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N.Y. 

United States Junior Chamber of Commerce.—The purpose of this organ- 
ization, founded in Oct. 1915, is to help make every community (and the 
country) a better place in which to live through the promotion of con- 
structive civic projects, and to help develop civic leadership. In 1952 
the chamber sponsored projects in such fields as agriculture and conserva- 
tion, public health and safety and trade promotion. Membership in 1952 
was 150,000. Publications: Future and Action, both monthly. Officers 
(1952): Horace E. Henderson, president; John Thomas, Jr., treasurer. 
Headquarters: 21st and Main Sts., Tulsa, Okla. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, National.—The W.C.T.U., founded 
in 1874 “is an organization of Christian women banded together for the 
protection of the home” and ‘‘the abolition of the liquor traffic.”” Member- 
ship in 1952 was about 400,000; publications include the Union Signal 
(weekly) and the Young Crusader (monthly), for children. During 1952 
the organization continued its comprehensive educational program, dis- 
tributing literature and educational films and conducting lectures and 
summer courses for teachers. Officers (1952): Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, 
president; Mrs. H. E. Mielke, corresponding secretary; Mrs. H. F. Powell, 
treasurer. Headquarters: 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, II. 

Women’s Clubs, General Federation of—Founded in 1890, this organ- 
ization aims at uniting women’s clubs throughout the world to promote 
education, philanthropy, public welfare, moral values, civics and fine arts. 
Its 1952 activities included a ‘Build Freedom with Youth” contest in 
which 3,000 clubs competed in community improveinent projects; promo- 
tion of finance forums for women; and an international good will and 
rehabilitation program which included scholarship awards to foreign stu- 
dents totalling approximately $25,000. The annual convention was held in 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 12-17. Membership in 1952 included 810.606 
in 14,604 clubs, with a total in affiliated organizations of about 11,000,- 
ooo in the U.S. and 34 other countries. Publication: General Federa- 
tion Clibwoman (monthly). Officers (1952): Mrs. Oscar A. Ahlgren, 
president; Ethel Foster, treasurer; Mrs. E. Lee Ozbirn, recording secre- 
tary. Headquarters: 1734 N St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Young Men’s Christian Association—Founded in London, Eng., in 1844, 
this is a world-wide fellowship seeking to improve the spiritual, social, 
recreational and physical lives of young people. During 1951 (latest data 
available in 1952) there were 1,726 Y.M.C.A.s operating in cities and 
rural areas, with memberships of 2,700,837. More than 144,900 clubs, 
classes, teams, special-interest groups and councils met regularly with 
programs emphasizing physical, educational, social and religious features, 
plus emphasis on citizenship and world affairs. Among high school youth, 
9,860 Hi-Y clubs for boys and 3,417 Tri-Hi-Y clubs for girls were func- 
tioning. Publications included National Council Bulletin and YMCA Year 
Book for 1952. Endowments totalled $49,598,600. Officers (1952): Wil- 
liam J. Grede, president; Eugene E. Barnett, general secretary. Head- 
quarters: 291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 

Young Women’s Christian Association of the United States of America.— 
This organization was founded in England in 1855 and in the U.S. in 1858 
to build a fellowship of women and girls devoted to the pursuit of Chris- 
tian ideals in personal and social living. During 1952, 3,000,000 women 
and girls participated in its activities, which engage women from high 
school age on. Publications: The Bookshelf and YWCA Magazine. Off- 
cers (1952): Mrs. Edward W. Macy, president; Mrs. F. Beardsley Foster, 
Jr., treasurer; Mrs. Harrison S. Elliott, general secretary. Headquarters: 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Zionist Organization of America.—Founded in 1897, this organization’s 
purpose is to provide assistance to the people of Israel and advance the 
Jewish cultural renaissance everywhere. During 1952 it sponsored Israel’s 
bond campaign in the U.S.; established five trade schools in Israel and 
sent food and machinery there; awarded Israeli scholarships; and in- 
augurated a Hebrew language campaign. Membership in 1952 totalled 
175,000. Publications: The American Zionist; The Zionist Ouarterly; Dos 
Yiddishe Folk; and Inside Israel. Officers (1952): Rabbi Irving Miller, 
president; Sidney Marks, secretary. Headquarters: 41 E. 42nd St., New 
Work aNoys 

Zonta International.—A service organization of executive women in busi- 
ness and the professions, founded in 1919, this organization encourages 
high ethical business and professional standards, the improvement of the 
legal, political, economic and professional status of women, and interna- 
tional understanding through a world fellowship of executive women. 
Activities in 1952 included the award of $1,000 scholarships to young 
women for graduate study in aeronautical engineering in honour of Amelia 
Earhart and the establishment of girls’ clubs and youth centres. Member- 
ship in 1952 included about 250 clubs with approximately 9,000 members 
in the U.S. and 13 other countries. Publications: Zontian magazine and 
pamphlets. Officers (1952-54): Edwina B. Hogadone, Rochester, N.Y., 
president; Ellen Fireoved, Chicago, Ill., executive secretary. Headquar- 
ters: 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago s, IIl. 


Sociology During the year 1952 the often-noted trend to- 
* ward a merger of the social sciences continued, 
but with new fluctuations, some of them seemingly furthering 
the merger, and some retarding it. Trend and fluctuations were 
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most plainly apparent in the United States, where sociology, in 
particular, was more strongly represented in amount of person- 
nel and publication than anywhere else. 

The numerous foundations—Ford, Russell Sage, etc—had 
much to do with the fluctuations, notably the stress on the “be- 
havioural sciences.” These, comprising sociology, social anthro- 
pology and social psychology, received much attention. Social 
sciences not of “behavioural” type, such as political science, 
human geography and history, were not so directly favoured— 
although by no means neglected. It was still too soon to say 
whether foundation policies were producing scientifically bene- 
ficial results, but the policies had already produced, clearly 
enough, another crop of would-be beneficiaries, all speaking the 
same language and making the same invocations. Fragments of 
an earlier language still survived, as witnessed by the continu- 
ing currency of “interdisciplinary,” “cross-cultural,” and so on, 
but had begun to sound slightly outmoded. British reviewers of 
“behavioural science” articles and books published in the United 
States were quick to note these facts, and to comment appro- 
priately. 

Efforts directed toward providing a sound basis in general 
theory for actual or potential merger continued, although with- 
out large-scale foundation support. This could hardly have been 
otherwise, for successful work in abstract theory is difficult to 
plan, to say the least. There was, however, one planned theoreti- 
cal enterprise that made its effects felt in 1952; it took the 
form of a symposium by a Harvard group, Toward a General 
Theory of Action, edited by Talcott Parsons and Edward A. 
Shils. The most important part of it was the monograph by 
the editors appearing as the introduction; this was primarily 
a stimulating treatment of motivation. At about the same time 
as the symposium was published, Parsons brought out his The 
Social System. This one-man undertaking seemed to embody 
many of the merits of the symposium without its more serious 
defects. Notable among the merits was the somewhat boring 
but necessary “spelling out” of personality system, social sys- 
tem and cultural system as analytically distinct although em- 
pirically intertwined. 

One of Parsons’ predecessors in the realm of social action 
theory as such was Florjan Znaniecki, and in 1952 he in effect 
summarized, brought up to date and strikingly advanced his 
1918, 1925 and 1936 contributions. Znaniecki’s 1952 work in 
action theory, Cultural Sciences, Their Origin and Development, 
was a landmark of great prominence; it did much to clarify 
concepts such as culture, social action and definition of the sit- 
uation or “humanistic coefficient,’ and to show how they inter- 
relate in sociology as “‘the grammar of the social sciences.” 

Basic to the work of Parsons, Znaniecki and many other 
theoreticians was stress on values. This ranged from the defini- 
tion of all objects as values, through all social action as involv- 
ing choice between value alternatives to cultural systems as 
culminating in value systems. In other words, “stress on values” 
meant many things and the results were many: efforts at meas- 
urement of values on the one hand to unabashed espousal of 
value judgments as scientifically necessary on the other. Plainly, 
the slogan of “through values to social interpretation” needed 
less enthusiastic reiteration and more hardheaded pondering. 

Some observers felt that in 1952 there was especially evident, 
among students and established social scientists alike, a value 
preference for the study of “social statics’ as over against 
“social dynamics.” Attention to social structure and to the 
functions presumably maintaining it took precedence over inter- 
est in social change—except when change was viewed as “‘dys- 
function.” The uncertainties of the post-World War II period 
and particularly the defensive position of most western Euro- 
pean and American nations vis-a-vis social changes from which 


it was believed that they would suffer disadvantage (at least 
initially) may have had something to do with this, Instead of a 
“generation on trial” that had once looked favourably on change, 
there appeared a “generation on tenterhooks.” 

This, if it was a conclusion representing something more than 
idle speculation, may have been an aspect of that “normative 
reaction to normlessness” that frequently becomes evident when 
social change has been so rapid as to be profoundly unsettling. 
Whether or not connected with this, it may also be noted that 
the study of power relations and systems of authority, from 
democracy to totalitarianism, had been popular among all social 
scientists of recent years, and that sociologists, directly or 
indirectly, had made some of their most notable contributions 
here. The vogue of Max Weber, who wrote much on “authorita- 
tive rule” (Herrschaft), did not wholly explain this, for many 
important works about authority took little or no account of 
him, perhaps because his vogue was based primarily on knowl- 
edge of his translated writings and those on authoritative rule 
had not been translated. (Incidentally, an excellent translation 
of Weber’s Ancient Judaism, by H. H. Gerth and Don Martin- 
dale, appeared in 1952.) At best, Robert K. Merton and others, 
in scattered articles and collections of readings, dealt with 
bureaucracy from a standpoint akin to Weber’s. There was 
needed a sustained systematic treatment of political sociology 
in general, with or without benefit of earlier writers. 

In some ways linked with political sociology, social stratifi- 
cation studies continued to be made, and those sponsored by 
the University of London were definitely new in emphasis and 
important in results. Stratification analyses had clearly reached 
a point of diminishing returns, however, if they continued to 
be preoccupied with middle-class matters in the United States. 
Their significance had been much exaggerated anyway, largely 
because of the tendency of newly fledged “research men” to 
jump on anything that looked like a bandwagon. Much had 
been put forth as “the very latest” that in actuality was very 
old indeed, as was convincingly shown by W. C. Lehmann’s 
article in the British Journal of Sociology on the work of John 
Millar in the 18th century, “On the Distinction of Ranks.” 

Neglect of the history of sociology, characteristic of the 
generation of graduate students completing their work since 
1945, was partly the result of scarcity of convenient hand- 
books having adequate coverage. Few students could spare the 
time, or commanded the languages necessary, to read widely in 
the original sources. The handicap was to some extent overcome 
by the republication, with 1952 revision and expansion of a 
work that first appeared in 1938. This, Social Thought From 
Lore to Science, by Howard Becker and H. E. Barnes, dealt 
with a wide range of social thinkers, ancient and modern, and 
seemed likely to be of help in lessening the tendency to suc- 
cumb to current styles in sociological writing and research. 

In England, worthwhile trends in sociological research, al- 
ready manifested at Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Not- 
tingham and similar “red brick universities” continued, as did 
the valuable work in social anthropology at Oxford and Edin- 
burgh. The same was true of the social psychology intensively 
applied, albeit with almost psychoanalytic dogmatism, at the 
Tavistock Institute of Human Relations. One of the most im- 
portant changes, generally speaking, in the approach to sociolog- 
ical research seemed to be the at least partial emancipation 
from the traditional social survey. A number of urban neigh- 
bourhood studies, such as those at Banbury and Coventry, 
granted large place to intensive analyses of social relations in 
contrast to the customary survey focus on large numbers, 
sampling and problems of planning. 

Where the continent was concerned, the most noteworthy de- 
velopments in 1952 were those in Germany. Western Germany 


HAROL . LASSWELL, of the Yale school of law, New Haven, Conn., in a 
scene from The Social Process, an educational film for sociology students 
released in 1952 by Encyclopedia Britannica Films Inc. 


continued its advance: rural and urban sociology, in particular, 
moved rapidly ahead. There seemed every likelihood, when pub- 
lication facilities once more became adequate, of contributions 
so substantial that they would make a distinct impress on re- 
search being done elsewhere. Eastern Germany afforded an in- 
teresting contrast. Chairs of sociology, where they existed, were 
abolished; instead, “social science’ instruction was installed. 
This was grounded, by decree, on “diamat” (dialectical materi- 
alism), and virtually all the newer social science instructional 
staff members not only imparted “diamat” in unmixed form but 
were also adherents of the S.E.D. (equivalent of the Communist 
party) and products of its training system. Here and there sur- 
vivors of an earlier and less dogmatic although Marxist point 
of view continued to lecture, but were being steadily shouldered 
aside or replaced by exponents of “diamat’ whose orthodoxy 
could not be called in question. Publication took merely polemic 
form; few or no basic researches, given the taboo on “‘objec- 
tivity’ and ‘“‘cosmopolitanism,” could be carried out even if 
there had been any researchers so inclined. Here eastern Ger- 
many provided an interesting comparison with the Soviet Union 
itself; there was, understandably enough, even less freedom in 
the satellite than in the dominating country. In the latter some 
work in social anthropology was being done that permitted the 
“diamat”’ to be easily combed out, as it were; what remained 
was utilizable even by the despised bourgeois researcher con- 
cerned only with objective truth. (H. Bec.) 


Sodality of Our Lady: sce Societies aNnp Associations, 


Wess 
§ f bh | During 1952 the Briggs Beautyware nine of Detroit, 
0 t a e Mich., won the world series of the Amateur Soft- 
ball association for the third time when it swept through six 
games undefeated in the zoth championship tournament at 
Bridgeport, Conn. The Detroiters clinched the crown by topping 
the American Industrial Corporation Flyers of Miami, Fla., 2-1, 
in the final round. The contest was decided in the fourth inning. 
Dave Sayyae beat out an infield hit and tallied on an error on 
Roy Palmeri’s drive to tie the count at 1-1, and Palmeri counted 
a moment later on a passed ball. Briggs finished with six victo- 
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ries and no defeats while Miami, the runner-up, scored five tri- 
umphs against two losses. Johnny Spring proved the outstanding 
star of the tourney in pitching the new champions to five deci- 
sions. Ted Czach was the winning pitcher in the other victory 
recorded by Briggs, which had won world industrial laurels 
earlier in the campaign. 

The women’s championship of the A.S.A. was played in 
Toronto, Ont., and the Orange Lionettes of California captured 
the title for the third successive season. The Lionettes won six 
games out of seven, while the Phoenix (Ariz.) Ramblers and 
the Fresno (Calif.) Rockets tied for second place with five 
triumphs and two defeats each. (1. VecEiay 


Soil Conditioners: see CHEMISTRY. 
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Soil Erosion and Soil Conservation. states.—The 
fiscal year July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, set an all-time record 
of accomplishments in planning and applying soil conservation 
methods and practices. At the end of the year farmers had 
organized 2,467 conservation districts in the 48 states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. These districts 
contained 1,358,913,000 ac. In continental United States, more 
than 4,926,000 farms and ranches, containing 895,451,000 ac. 
were within district boundaries. The 36 districts of the Carib- 
bean area, Hawaii and Alaska included an additional 59,926 
farms composed of 2,689,000 ac. 

During the year technicians of the soil conservation service 
worked with farmers in 2,404 of the districts, an increase of 
88 districts over the preceding fiscal year. This wider spread 
of technical assistance was made possible by a new and speedier 
type of progressive farm planning devised by the service and 
supervisors of soil conservation districts. More than 37,000,000 
ac. were covered by conservation surveys, an increase of 7%. 

Under the new planning system, initial and advanced phases 
of conservation plans were prepared for 165,844 farms and 
ranches covering nearly 54,000,000 ac. At the same time, 86,310 
basic plans were completed for farms covering nearly 23,000,- 
ooo ac. As of June 30, 1952, more than 1,120,000 farmers and 
ranchers, whose land comprised 322,000,000 ac., were active 
co-operators in the soil conservation program. More than 410,- 
000,000 ac. of agricultural land had been surveyed for making 
conservation plans for individual farms and ranches. 

Application of soil and water conservation practices to the 
land of soil conservation districts by farmers assisted by the 
soil conservation service increased 7%. Cover cropping, applied 
during the year on 3,296,085 ac., increased 17%. Seeding of 
nearly 3,000,000 ac. of range and pasture in the districts was 
an increase of 26% over the preceding year, and construction 
of 61,578 new farm and ranch ponds was an increase of nearly 
63%. Woodland management and tree planting decreased 7%, 
while wildlife area improvement on farms increased 140% 
throughout the total area in soil conservation districts. 

Group enterprise plans for conservation drainage, irrigation, 
special erosion control, water control or water spreading were 
developed to benefit more than 15,000 farms and nearly 1,000,- 
000 ac. 

Totals of some of the important soil and water conservation 
practices applied in soil conservation districts, as of June 30, 
1952, are given in the accompanying table. 

Flood control operations in connection with the soil conserva- 
tion program were continued in 11 watersheds where 28 sub- 
watershed work plans were prepared for nearly 1,400,000 ac. 
Emergency farm land restoration and stream channel improve- 
ment work in the lower Missouri river basin and along other 
flooded streams was carried on and largely completed, mainly 
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Extent of Soil Erosion and Soil Conservation Practices, U.S., 1952 
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by contracts prepared under supervision of the soil conservation 
service. 

During the fiscal year 1952, technicians of the soil conserva- 
tion service assisted about 500,000 farmer participants in the 
agricultural conservation program of the Production and Mar- 
keting administration with the laying out and supervision of 
permanent-type soil conservation practices. 

A significant trend was seen in the emphasis placed on im- 
provement of soil structure, soil fertility and water-holding 
capacity of soils used for crop and livestock production. Re- 
search to determine ways of restoring plant nutrients taken 
from soils by cropping, leaching, erosion and flooding, or by 
plowing or overuse of grasslands, was in progress in many parts 
of the country. With the raising and maintaining of per-acre 
yields as the primary aim of the nation’s agricultural industry, 
cropping systems including legumes and grasses, much heavier 
use of fertilizers, lime and manures, cover crops, stubble mulch- 
ing and other methods of supplying organic matter were 
stressed in conservation farm planning. On the basis of many 
scientific experiments and field trials, it was estimated that 
per-acre yields of most crops, including pasture, could be raised 
60% to 75% if the best-known combinations of erosion control 
and soil fertility methods were used on all farm land in the 
United States. 

Snow surveys, made seasonally in the western states by the 
soil conservation service to promote conservation of water, 
were reported effective during the year in preventing floods as 
well as in providing forecasts of water available for agriculture. 
Studies showed that where the snow survey information was 
used to calculate the storage capacity of reservoirs, little or no 
flood damage occurred, and at the same time the maximum 
capacity of water was retained for irrigation. In other places 
where the forecast information was available but not used, or 
where it was not available, some reservoirs already filled to 
near capacity overflowed during peak snow melt, causing severe 
flood damage and erosion. 

Evrope.—In the effort to devise ways to increase food pro- 
duction, most European countries made plans to adopt certain 
soil conservation measures to fit their cropping and livestock 
systems. Surveys of land conditions made since the end of 
World War II revealed the need for improvement of soil fertil- 
ity and soil structure and for control of soil erosion on hill 
lands and in mountain valleys. Stressed in Italy, Portugal and 
Yugoslavia was the urgent need for remaking both permanent 
and temporary pastures and for incorporation of grass-legume 
crops into rotations. 

It was emphasized also that many mountain watersheds 
should be treated without further delay to prevent floods, de- 
crease erosion and improve soil and plant cover conditions to 
provide forage for livestock. 

The Belgian ministry of agriculture adopted a program to 
assist farmers, through subsidies, demonstrations and education 
projects, in grassland reseeding and soil fertility improvement. 
In Denmark plans were made to test new legumes and grasses, 
including ladino clover and brome grass from the United States, 
for use in soil fertility improvement programs. In the Federal 
Republic of Germany, conservation treatment of grasslands and 
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supplemental irrigation on cropland were considered of primary 
importance in building up the agricultural economy. Both wind 
and water erosion were serious problems in some areas of Ger- 
many. It was planned to establish one grassland conservationist 
in each Land of Germany, and one in the federal ministry of 
agriculture, to introduce conservation techniques of pasture 
improvement and forage utilization. 

The land improvement section, established in the ministry of 
agriculture of France in 195r, started research in relation to 
soil conservation and water utilization. Control of wind erosion, 
cropping and rotations to improve soil structure, and methods 
of loosening subsoil were problems in Austria. 

During the summer of 1952, 56 agricultural specialists from 
1r European countries participated in a grassland conservation 
study course conducted by the U.S. department of agriculture 
and the land-grant colleges in the United States. Particular 
attention was given to the activities and services rendered by 
the soil conservation service, the forest service and the Agri- 
cultural Conservation program of the Production and Marketing 
administration. 

Asia.—Under direction of the soil conservation department 
established in Burma in 1950, eight soil conservation demonstra- 
tions were set up in the Shan state during 1951-52. Plans had 
been completed for three more demonstrations, and work had 
started to apply them to land in areas accessible to farmers 
for observation. 

In the Philippines, additional trained personnel, equipment 
and facilities for extending both conservation research and 
Operations on farms were made available to the bureau of soil 
conservation. Soil and water conservation surveys were being 
made, by provinces, for use in farm planning, and a broad pro- 
gram was being drafted, to cover the entire country, under pro- 

visions of the National Soil Conservation act passed by the 
congress of the Philippines in June 1951. 
Land surveys in Pakistan showed that more than one-third of 
the 10,000,000 ac. of irrigated land in West Punjab was in 
danger of going out of production because of waterlogging and 
salinization. A project was started to reclaim 12,000 ac. so 
seriously affected as to kill crops. Irrigated date palm groves 
in Saudi Arabia also were found to be heavily impregnated with 
salts. Reclamation with deep plowing, to break up the im- 
pervious layer of soil, followed by flooding to leach out excessive 
salts, was necessary before conservation use and practices could 
be applied. A study of Saudi Arabia’s ancient water sources was 
in progress to determine whether they could be restored to 
provide irrigation water. 

A conservation land use program for all Israel was completed 
early in 1952. 

Africa.—In Southern Rhodesia, an exceptionally well-rounded 
soil and water conservation program was in operation, with 
excellent co-operation from farmers. Protection of arable land 
was the main consideration, and by the end of 1951 nearly all 
of the colony’s cultivated land was protected by contour ridges, 

storm drains, bench terraces, irrigation furrows and pasture 
furrowing. About 1,000 water storage dams had been con- 
structed. There were about 80 farmers’ intensive conservation 
areas, similar to soil conservation districts in the United States. 
Most of the actual work of applying conservation to the land 
had been done by farmers, with technical assistance from the 
department of conservation and extension. 

Another outstanding soil and water conservation program was 
being carried out in the native African state Basutoland, with a 
total area of 7,500,000 ac. More than half the sloping culti- 
vated land had been protected by contour grass strips and heavy 
diversion terraces above fields. Vegetation on 3,000 sq.mi. of 
denuded mountain grazing land, placed under controlled grazing 
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in 1940-45, was recovering rapidly. In the lowlands, 280,000 
ac. had been stabilized by graded furrows, and 300 earth dams 
with a total capacity of 400,000,000 gal. of water had been 
built. Tree planting and soil fertility methods were stressed 
during 1951-52. 

The work in Basutoland began in 1936 on the property of the 
paramount chief, who later placed responsibility for mainte- 
nance in the hands of the ten local chiefs and their officials. 
The responsibilities were written into the Laws of Lerotholi, the 
laws and customs of Basutoland. Veldt burning was prohibited. 
Critically eroded areas were closed for cultivation. Plowing up 
and down slope was made illegal, and grazing areas could not be 
plowed without permission of the chief. The soil conservation 
program already had brought remarkable benefits in doubled 
and tripled per-acre yields of maize and other food crops, and 
also an inclination on the part of native farmers to form larger 
compact units and to create a farmer class that eventually 
might become efficient and permanent on the land. (See also 
Aguepucts; DAms; IRRIGATION.) (R. M. S.) 


Solar System: see Astronomy. 

Solomon Islands: see Pactric IsLtanps, BriTIsH; TRUST 
TERRITORIES. 

Somaliland, British: see BritisH East AFrica. 


Somaliland French This overseas territory of the French 
’ « union in the Gulf of Aden is bounded 
north by Eritrea, northwest and southwest by Ethiopia and 
southeast by British Somaliland. Area: 8,376 sq.mi. Pop. (1951 
est.): 55,000, including 21,000 Danakils, 15,700 Somalis, 5,600 
Arabs and 2,000 Europeans (1,260 French). Capital, Jibuti 
(pop., 1949 est., 22,000). Governor, Numa Sadoul. 

History.—In Jibuti, as part of the development plan, sani- 
tary improvements, new streets and the construction of a sta- 
dium and of buildings for the representative council and for the 
civil service were begun in 1952. 

More salt was sold. The tonnage of goods in transit through 
Jibuti increased by 10%. The territory’s budget showed deficits 
of 50,000,000 Jibuti francs on foreign account and 792,000,000 
Jibuti francs on the French account (military expenditure, 
civil service, salaries, government investments). 


Education.—Pupils and students (1952): primary 1,400; technical 120. 


Bursaries in France 3. 

Finance and Foreign Trade.—(1rg951) Imports 3,250,000,000 Jibuti fr.; 
exports 1,241,000,000 Jibuti fr. (coffee re-exported 840,000,000 Jibuti ese 
hides re-exported 127,000,000 Jibuti fr.; salt 55,000,000 Jibuti fr.). 
Monetary unit: Jibuti franc=1.64 metropolitan francs. U.S. $1=350 
metropolitan francs. 

Communications.—(1951) Ships entered 835, cargo handled 612,000 
metric tons; 676 metric tons of freight and 5,750 passengers passed 


through the airport. (sho, 1035) 

2 . This is an Italian trust territory 
Somaliland, Italian. (former colony) in east Africa, 
bounded southeast by the Indian ocean, west by Kenya and 
northwest by British Somaliland and Ethiopia. Area: 198,000 
sq.mi. Pop. (1951 est.): 1,247,000. Religion: Moslem. Capital, 
Mogadishu (pop.about 74,000). Administrator, Giovanni Fornari. 

History.—During 1952, the second full year of Italian trus- 
teeship designed to turn Somaliland into an independent sov- 
ereign state by 1960, the political and administrative structure 
continued to take shape. The territory’s administration was de- 
bated at length during the session of the United Nations Trus- 
teeship council in June. Reports by Italy, the U.N. Advisory 
council and a special U.N. visiting commission, as well as peti- 
tions from the inhabitants, provided the material. A lack of 
harmony in the advisory council itself was revealed and criticism 
was levelled at the administering authority by “anticolonial” 
delegations. There was a general realization of the complexity 
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and difficulty of the task facing the authorities, and in general 
their activities were endorsed. 

The Somaliland Territorial council considered several pro- 
posals for administrative reform, but its deliberations were 
hampered by political differences among the members. The 
Somali Youth league remained generally antagonistic to the 
regime but showed some degree of co-operation with it in non- 
controversial matters. There were outbreaks of intertribal fight- 
ing and minor political disturbances, but not on a scale (for 
Somaliland) to excite particular comment. 

The long-standing dispute over the undemarcated Ethiopian- 
Somaliland boundary, which had been a potent factor in the 
outbreak of the Italo-Ethiopian war and still provoked border 
incidents, remained untouched. The urgency of a settlement 
was emphasized by the Trusteeship council. (See also TRusT 
TERRITORIES. ) (FAB AST) 


Education.—Schools (1951): 68 elementary (6,892 pupils); 11 second- 
ary (550 pupils). School of administration, 37 students. 


Finance and Trade.—Budget 1950-51 (in somali): revenue 55,907,454 
(including grant-in-aid from Italy, 30,527,324); expenditure 55,907,454. 
Foreign trade (somali, April 1—Dec. 31, 1950): imports 43,632,289; ex- 
ports 18,816,107. Principal exports (value in somali, April 1—Dec. 31, 
1950): bananas 5,504,447; cotton 2,139,351; hides 4,928,583. Monetary 
unit: somalo (one somalo=rts. sterling=14 cents U.S.). 


South Africa, British: sce British SourH ArriIcAN TER- 


RITORIES. 
. : A self-governing mem- 
South Africa, The Union of. ye: oF tne Common- 
wealth of Nations, the Union of South Africa extends from the 
southernmost point of the African continent northward to the 
Limpopo, Molopo and western Orange rivers. The mandated ter- 
ritory of South-West Africa is administered by South Africa, 
(See also TRUST TERRITORIES. ) 
The population of the Union included: European 2,643,187; 
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SOUTH AFRICA, THE UNION OF 


Area Population Capital (total and 
Province (sq. mi.) (1951 census*) European pop.) 
Cape of Good Hope. 277,113{ 4,417,330 Capetown (571,638; 242,493) 
Nellie geo Go 5 ,284 2,408,433  Pietermaritzberg (74,399; 31,512) 
Orange Free State . 49,647 1,018,207 Bloemfontein (109,130; 47,856) 
Transvacileenrs mesa 110,450 4,802,405 Pretoria (283,148; 149,61 4) 
Total, Union of 
South Africa . . 472,494 12,646,375 
South-West Africa. . 317,725 430,354 Windhoek (1946 census, 14,933; 6,985) 


*Revised preliminary figures. 
{Including Walvis Bay (430 sq.mi.; pop., 1946 census, 2,270), union territory adminis- 
tered with South-West Africa. 


Bantu 8,535,341; coloured (mixed) 1,038,766 (923,914 in Cape 
Province); Asian 365,524 (299,068 in Natal); Cape Malay 63,- 
557 (56,543 in Cape Province). Pop., South-West Africa: Euro- 
pean 49,641; African 380,686; Malay 16; Asian 11. Language: 
official languages (1946 census, Europeans only), 69% spoke 
Afrikaans and English, 17% English only, 14% Afrikaans only; 
Africans, generally Bantu. Religion: (Europeans, 1946 census) 
Dutch Reformed Church 55%, Anglican 19%, Methodist 6%, 
Presbyterian 5%, Roman Catholic 5%, Jewish 4%, other 6%; 
(non-Europeans) 51% Christian. 

Capetown is the seat of the legislature, Pretoria that of the 
government and Bloemfontein that of the supreme court. 
Other principal towns (total pop. and European pop., 1951 cen- 
sus) are: Johannesburg (880,014; 359,539); Durban (475,026; 
148,980); Port Elizabeth (187,071; 78,315); Germiston (149,- 
982; 65,854); East London (90,695; 43,668) ; Springs (115,880; 
31,389). Governor general in 1952: Ernest George Jansen; 
prime minister and minister of external affairs: Daniel Malan 
(qg.v.). 

History.—A prolonged constitutional crisis dominated the 
South African political scene throughout 1952. On March 20, 
in the case of Harris v. Minister of the Interior, in the appellate 
division of the supreme court, five judges unanimously held. 
invalid the act passed by parliament in 1951 altering the 


franchise of Cape coloured voters. The judgment was based on 


the fact that the act had not been passed by a two-thirds 
majority of both houses of parliament at a joint sitting, as 
required by the entrenched clauses of the constitution. These | 
clauses, the court held, had not been affected by constitutional 
developments since union. This decision came as a blow to the 
government, which promptly rejected its legal implications. 
After bitter debates parliament passed a new act designed to_ 
avoid the legal consequences of the court’s ruling. This act 
established a “high court of parliament” to review any judg- | 
ment of the appellate division of the supreme court that de- 
clared invalid any part of any act passed since Dec. 11, 1931, 
when the statute of Westminster took effect. Every member of 
parliament was made a member of the court. Two months after | 
the parliamentary session, the high court met in secret session 
at Pretoria, but no member of the opposition parties took part 
in its proceedings. On the recommendation of its judicial com- 
mittee, the high court, presided over by the speaker of the 
house of assembly, set aside the appeal court’s decision. In a 


considered judgment, published later, the high court reviewed 
and rejected the legal grounds on which the appeal court had 
based its decision. Meanwhile, steps had been taken by the 
same litigant, a coloured voter, G. Harris, to contest the 
validity of the High Court of Parliament act itself. Two days 
after the high court had announced its decision, a full bench 
of three judges of the Cape provincial division of the supreme 
court held that the High Court of Parliament act was itself 
invalid because it disregarded the entrenched clauses of the | 
constitution and sought to circumvent them. The government 
then appealed against this decision to the appellate division of 
the supreme court, whose judgment was awaited late in 1952. 
The government continued to defend its view that parliament 
must be supreme, while the opposition maintained that the rule 


of law as interpreted by the ordinary courts must be upheld. 


Both the principal political parties, preparing for the’ general 
election in 1953, regarded this issue as an outstanding one. The 
United party, the Labour party and the Torch Commando (war 
veterans’ political organization) formed a “united democratic 
front” against the government. In the only by-election during 
the year, in the rural Transvaal constituency of Wakkerstroom, 
the government retained the seat with a substantially increased 
majority. The delimitation commission, at work revising con- 
stituency boundaries, announced that the Transvaal would be 
entitled to two new seats. 

In Natal the government’s attitude to the constitution evoked 
heated opposition, part of which even contemplated secession of 
the province from the Union under certain circumstances. 

Race Relations.—The African National congress, under James 
Moroka, and the South African Indian congress, under Y. M. 
Dadoo, had resolved in Dec. 1951 to embark jointly on “a cam- 
paign to defy unjust laws” unless the government repealed laws 
involving racial discrimination. The prime minister, D. F. 
Malan, explained his policies and warned the congresses that 
any disturbances would be quelled. On April 6 protest demon- 
strations were held in several centres, coinciding with the Van 
Riebeek celebrations marking the tercentenary of white settle- 
ment at the Cape. The second phase of the campaign began on 
June 26, when volunteers invited arrest by breaking various 
apartheid and pass laws. Within the first three months of the 
campaign more than 4,o00 non-Europeans were arrested and 


“most of them imprisoned. The government took a serious view 


of this movement of passive resistance and threatened heavier 


penalties for the resisters. In Johannesburg 20 African and 
Indian leaders were put on trial under the act to suppress all 


] 


forms of Communism. 
Anti-Commumst Measures.——A member of the house of as- 


sembly, Sam Kahn, elected in 1948 by Africans in the Cape 


western area, was expelled after a select committee had decided 
that he was promoting Communism. A member of the Cape 
provincial council, Fred Carneson, lost his seat for the same 


reason. Applying the act to suppress Communism, the minister 


of justice, Charles Swart, compelled several leading trade 
unionists to resign their offices, including Emil Sachs, general 


secretary of the big Garment Workers’ union in the Transvaal. 


Disturbances occurred in Johannesburg, and people were injured 
through police action, when Sachs was arrested at a public 


meeting. Sachs was later convicted under the act and sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment. The government was criticized by 
trade unions and by the parliamentary opposition for its poli- 


cies, which were held to restrict the freedom of the unions. 
The Industrial Legislation commission issued a comprehensive 
report on labour laws. It recommended, iter alia, a national 
labour board to co-ordinate wages and conditions of employ- 
ment and other amendments to existing legislation. It also rec- 
ommended the strict separation of white and nonwhite work- 


men in different trade unions. It advised the legal recognition of 
African unions provided that important safeguards to control 


their activities were observed. New legislation based on this 
report was contemplated but no action was taken. The South 
African Trades and Labour council sponsored publication of a 
new bilingual weekly, Saamirek, to defend the interests of 
organized labour. 

A weekly newspaper, the Guardian, published in Capetown 
since 1937, was declared to be Communist and banned. How- 
ever, a new weekly, the People’s World, was promptly produced 
under the same auspices. 

Economic Position—The annual budget was presented to 
parliament in March by N. C. Havenga, minister of finance. In 
1952-53 additional revenue was anticipated from increased cus- 
toms and excise duties on cigarettes, tobacco, beer and mineral 


TABLE MOUNTAIN, Capetown, lit up by anti-aircraft searchlights in April 
1952, during festivities marking the 300th anniversary of the settlement of 
white men in South Africa 


waters, leaving an estimated surplus of £1,400,000. A special 
defense equipment account was opened to provide, over the 
following two years or so, about £40,000,000 for armaments 
purchased mainly from U.S. sources. 

In his annual review of the Union’s finances, presented in 
July, M. H. de Kock, governor of the South African Reserve 
bank, reported deterioration in the balance of payments and a 
decline in gold reserves. The Union agreed to assist the sterling 
area in its financial crisis, if necessary by sacrificing imports 
from nonsterling areas. It continued to press for a higher world 
price for gold. An unprecedented level of economic activity was 
maintained and the net national income continued to rise. 

The production of uranium was begun, thanks partly to loans 
to the gold mines from the British government. There was con- 
tinued expansion in the production of other base minerals, 
mainly because of U.S. interest. Large rock-phosphate deposits 
in the northeastern Transvaal were acquired by the government, 
which took steps to exploit and develop them. 

At the United Nations general assembly in Dec. 1951 South 
Africa had again been under attack for its policy toward South- 
West Africa. As a result, T. E. Donges, minister of the interior, 
its chief representative at that session, was temporgrily with- 
drawn in protest. Further negotiations, proposed by the assem- 
bly, between South Africa, India and Pakistan on the treatment 
of Indians in the Union did not take place because of failure to 
reach preliminary agreement on the basis of discussion. (See 
also LAw.) (uses) 


Education.—State schools (1947): primary 1,190 (European 1,110), 
pupils 115,368 (European 92,291), teachers 3,927; secondary and high 
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schools 241, pupils 75,339 (European 65,232), teachers 3,122; mission 
schools 3,031; training institutions (European 9), pupils 3,790 (European 
874), teachers 218. Private schools (1948): kindergarten 89; primary 
672; secondary 112; commercial and business 19; others 5; pupils at all 
private schools 65,089 (European 35,887). Technical colleges (1948) 11, 
students 46,000, teachers 2,150. Universities (1951) 9; total enrolment of 
students (1949) 23,977. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1951-52 actual) revenue £(S.A.) 226,- 
300,000, expenditure £(S.A.)270,200,000; (1952-53 est.) revenue £(S.A.) 
207,400,000, expenditure £(S.A.)205,900,000. National debt (June 1952) 
£(S.A.)818,600,000. Currency circulation (July 1952) £(S.A.)83,700,000. 
Bank deposits (July 1952) £(S.A.)314,700,000. Gold and foreign ex- 
change (Aug. 1952) U.S. $333,000,000. Monetary unit: South African 
pound at par with the pound sterling and with an exchange rate (Nov. 
1952) of £(S.A.) 0.357 to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1r951) Imports £(S.A.)469,100,000, exports £(S.A.) 
343,100,000. Main sources of imports (1951): U.K. 35%; U.S. 19%; 
Canada 4%; Germany 3%. Main destinations of domestic exports: U.K. 
24%; France 15%; U.S. 11%; Southern Rhodesia 8%. Main imports: 
metals, metal manufactures, machinery and vehicles 35%; textiles and 
clothing 26%; petroleum and products 6%. Main exports (excluding 
gold and bullion): wool 24%; semiprocessed gold 15%; diamonds 8%; 
nonferrous metals 5%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1950): national 6,000 mi.; pro- 
vincial main roads 80,715 mi. Licensed motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 
466,000, commercial 134,000. Road services (1949-50): passengers con- 
veyed 13,800,000; freight carried 1,754,500 metric tons. Railways (1950): 
13,942 mi.; freight ton-miles 11,570,000,000; freight carried 39,600,000 
metric tons. Shipping: merchant vessels, roo gross tons and over (July 
1951) 158; total tonnage 160,862. Air transport (1950): passenger miles 
125,000,000; cargo net ton-miles 4,200,000. Telephones (1951): 458,851. 
Radio receiving-set licences (Dec. 1949): 531,300. 

Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): maize 1,635,000; wheat 
652,000; oats (1950) 115,000; potatoes 240,000; dry beans 32,000; 
sugar, raw value 482,000; groundnuts 113,000; sunflower seed (1950) 
51,000; tobacco (1950-51) 19,700; grapes (1949-50) 430,000; oranges 
and tangerines 213,000; grapefruit 17,000; lemons 5,000; raisins (1948) 
8,700, Wine production (1950-51) 2,670,000 hl. Livestock (Aug. 1949): 
cattle 12,242,000; sheep (Sept. 1950) 31,361,000; goats 5,529,000; pigs 
761,000. Meat production (metric tons, 1951): total 401,000, of which 
beef and veal 272,000, pork 51,000. Dairy production (metric tons, 
1951): butter, factory production 29,900; cheese, factory production 
9,600. Wool, clean basis (1951) 50,000 metric tons. Fisheries: total catch 
(1949) 125,000 metric tons. Fish oil production (1951) 644,400 metric 
tons. 

Industry.—Industrial establishments (1948-49): 14,361; persons em- 
ployed 670,000 (Europeans 228,000). Fuel and power (1951): coal, sales 
26,112,000 metric tons; electricity, sales 11,664,000,000 kw.hr. Raw ma- 
terials (metric tons, 1951): iron ore, metal content 1,416,000; pig iron 
804,000; steel ingots and castings 1,008,000; copper, smelter 33,100 
(short tons); chrome ore 600,000; manganese ore 836,000; asbestos 
107,000; gold 11,516,000 fine oz.; diamonds 2,228,000 metric carats; 
silver 1,164,000 fine 0z.; osmiridium 6,359 oz. Cement (1951) 1,953,000 
metric tons. Leather footwear (1951) 13,276,000 pairs. 

BIBLIoGRAPHY.—E. S. Sachs, The Choice before South Africa (1952); 
B. Davidson, Report on Southern Africa (1952); L. Marquard, The Peo- 
ples and Policies of South Africa (1952); J. van der Poel, The Jameson 
Raid (1952). 


South America: see ArcENTINA; BottviA; BRaziIL; BRITISH 
Guiana; CHILE; CoLomprA; Ecuapor; FRENCH GUIANA; Para- 
GUAY; PERU; SURINAM; URUGUAY; VENEZUELA. 


South Carolina A south Atlantic state of the United 
* States, eighth of the original 13 to ratify 
the constitution (1788), South Carolina is known as the “Pal- 
metto state.” Area: 31,055 sq.mi. (750 sq.mi. inland water). 
Population (1950): 2,117,027, an increase of 11.4% over 1940; 
61.1% white, 38.9% nonwhite (almost entirely Negro), 63.3% 
rural. Capital: Columbia. Chief cities (with populations): Co- 
lumbia (86,914); Charleston (70,174); Greenville (58,161); 
Spartanburg (36,795); Rock Hill (24,502); Florence (22,513). 
History.—In its shortest session since 1942, the legislature 
passed an automobile drivers financial responsibility law, opened 
public welfare rolls to public inspection, refused to tamper 
with the year-old retail sales tax, sustained the governor’s veto 
of a bill to-divert to local governments a larger portion of liquor 
tax proceeds, consolidated three agencies into a wildlife re- 
sources commission, and authorized a $5,000,000 improvement 
program for the state hospital for the mentally diseased. 

The most notable constitutional development of the session 
was the initiation of an amendment repealing the constitutional 
requirement of state support of public schools. Ratification 
would enable the legislature to abandon public schools, as advo- 


+ 
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cated by Governor Byrnes, rather than accept an adverse U.S. 
supreme court decision in the Clarendon County school segrega- 
tion case. The court’s hearing, scheduled for Dec. 8, was on 
appeal from a ruling of a three-judge federal court which 
March 13 reaffirmed its 1951 decision upholding segregation on 
an equal facility basis. 

Civil rights issues also featured political party activity as 
Governor Byrnes urged the south to withhold support from an 
“unacceptable” Democratic presidential candidate or platform. 
The state convention sent delegates to Chicago pledged to Sen. 


Richard Russell and postponed choice and pledge of electors” 


until results of the national convention appeared. Reassembling 
after the bitter Chicago controversy, the state convention, with 
Byrnes’s approval, pledged electors to the party nominees. But 
the governor endorsed efforts of disaffected Democrats to nom- 
inate Dwight D. Eisenhower electors by petition, indeed, signed 
the petition and soon announced that he would vote for the 
general. 

The chief state officials in 1952 were: J. F. Byrnes, governor; 
G. B. Timmerman, lieutenant governor; C. F. Thornton, secre- 
tary of state; T. C. Callison, attorney general; J. B. Bates, 
treasurer; E. C. Rhodes, comptroller general; J. T. Anderson, 


superintendent of education. 

Education. -The educational expansion program begun in 1951 yielded 
significant results. By June 30, 1952, more than $19,000,000 of state aid 
had been approved for construction, 78% for Negro schools. State expen- 
ditures for current expenses increased from $34,910,817 to $40,895,047 


for white schools; from $14,392,448 to $18,212,537 for Negro schools, 


Total state expenditures were $80,677,781. Consolidation of school dis- 
tricts reduced the number from 1,220 to 219; the number anticipated for 
June 30, 1953, was 100. Enrolment in white elementary schools was 198,- 
167, an increase of 4,928; in Negro elementary schools, 187,975, an in- 
increase of 443; in white high schools, 86,374, an increase of 1,799; in 


Negro high schools, 39,683, an increase of 1,939. Total white and Negro 


teachers numbered, respectively, 10,345 and 7,134. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
In the year ending June 30, 1952, public expenditures for the relief of 
needy persons amounted to $19,124,290, of which $12,997,176 were fed- 
eral funds. As of June 30, assistance was being given to 49.247 aged, 
1,962 blind, 26,597 children, 5,245 totally and permanently disabled, and 


2,121 persons needing general assistance, a total of 85,172 persons. Pay- 
ments totalling $7,747,219 were made to unemployed persons during the — 


year; the employment security trust fund was $59,869,266 on June 30. | 


Patients in the state hospital for mentally diseased, June 30, numbered 


5,506; in the school for feeble-minded, 1,339; prisoners in the peniten- — 


tiary, 1,618: in Negro boys’ reformatory, 153; in reformatory for white 


boys, 210; in Negro girls’ reformatory, 28; 


girls, 105. 


Communications.—State highway mileage, June 30, 1952, was 22,963 of | 


which 14,595 was paved; rural mileage outside of the state system was 


26,192. State highway department receipts of $44,445,295 included $30,- 


194,160 from the gasoline tax of $36,654,512; expenditures for construc- 
tion and operation totalled $46,233,536. Total railway mileage was 3,372. 
Company-owned telephones numbered 272,306 on June 30. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1952, there were 25 national banks 
with 39 branches, 103 state banks with 16 branches and 20 cash deposi- 
tories. Capital account, deposits and resources, respectively, were: national, 


Table |.—Principal Crops of South Carolina 


Indicated Average, 

1952 1951 1941-50 
(eli GS bi ig Se ob c 18,750,000 26,320,000 26,118,000 
Witteetuly oo om oO oS 4,120,000 3,500,000 2,934,000 
COLTS oS Shes 6 a6 18,240,000 16,128,000 15,972,000 
Barley busiest nts: bontouie, ie 468,000 400,000 492,000 
[Smlth od be ob bo 6 84,000 75,000 135,000 
fits peas: oc Gio oon 6 397,000 371,000 441,000 
Irish potatoes, bu... . . 2,030,000 1,937,000 2,295,000 
Sweet potatoes, bu. . . . . 2,080,000 2,380,000 5,115,000 
Wobacco, bay e-mebcemmomren cree 172,900,000 175,560,000 128,052,000 
Cotton, baleso) 5 ci ses 600,000 871,000 651,000 
Peachesjipunueyiet tem cere ie 3,286,000 4,980,000 3,226,000 
Recans, llb-is rane) etite) isle : 3,224,000 4,330,000 2,652,000 
Peanuts; (bie veneer cei, 8,400,000 11,340,000 18,502,000 
Soybeans,.bu. 2 . . 2 « « 1,224,000 1,038,000 257,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Table Il.— Value of Principal Industrial Products of South Caroling 


Year ending Year ending 


Industry June 30, 1952 June 30, 195] 
Textiles (including knitting) ....... 1,520,116,753 
Lumber products (barrels, boxes, baskets, : ‘ $1,608,9845i 
veneering, paper and pulp, furniture, 

Weechilis! Oo SO 8 GG br ooo oe 170,439,737 174,506,481 
Clothing ie icime: he! en telisicretan cunem einen tome 77,215,752 68,360,432 
Electricity <) (atinisieulo, cM stulsieateL ames 70,168,893 50,233,303 
Fertilizers el raihte bce Notion te, Meareltonnctt omens 39,336,069 36,362,721 
Textiletsup pllesdermistect ohm nr nr nunonn 37,364,807 28,588,097 


Source: South Carolina Department of Labor, 


in reformatory for white — 
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$28,201,000, $490,472,000, $522,808,000; state banks and depositories, 
$23,992,674, $280,620,294, $305,331,743. Resources of the 34 federal 
building and loan associations totalled $133,741,909; of the 41 state 
associations, $50,269,079. For the year ended June 30, 1952, the state 
operated under a general appropriations budget of $144,499,437 and 
showed a surplus of $9,865,843; the general appropriations for the year 
begun July x totalled $140,674,071. On June 30 the state funded debt 
was $76,960,347. Federal internal revenue taxes amounted to $263,411,- 
838; customs collections, $2,967,458. The value of imports was $57,800,- 
000; of exports, $105,800,000. 

Agriculture.—The official Oct. 1 estimate of the total 1952 value of field 
and commercial truck crops was $347,336,000 or 12% less than in 1951, 
when the estimated value was $396,442,000 and when cash income (in- 
pone government payments) amounted to $416,789,000, an all-time 
record. 

Manufacturing.—The value of products manufactured in 2,036 establish- 
ments during the year ended June 30, 1952, was $2,225,713,452, a de- 
crease of $4,794,468 from the previous year. Employees numbered 185,- 
905, an increase of 2,309. Total manufacturing capital was $1,047,515,695 
an increase of $180,230,593. (CaENGN) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in South Carolina in 1949 and 1950, listing all 
items whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet avail- 
able. South Carolina ranked 42nd in value of mineral output, with 0.10% 
of the U.S. total. 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of South Carolina 
(In short tons) 


1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Ih, cacao inn & oes 955,000 $4,996,000 664,000 $3,796,000 
Sandi and'gravel <5 . 2 « « 348,000 167,000 287,000 145,000 
SIs 6 6 o G6 6 o 6 oO eT OEE HOOK) 3,836,000 2,441,000 3,629,000 
Oiheriminerals «ss i. 1s . «) .< 2,395,000 G06 1,456,000 
Leith BG 688 Bade Gp o $11,394,000 $9,026,000 


South Dakota A north-central state of the United States, 

* popularly known as the “Coyote state,” 
South Dakota was admitted to the union in 1889. Area: 77,047 
sq.mi., of which 511 sq.mi. are water. Population (est. July 1, 
1951) 647,000, a decrease of 5,740 since the 1950 census. In 1950 
the state had 23,334 Indians and 727 Negroes; foreign born 
numbered 29,990 but only .5% of the population 21 and over 
were aliens. Capital: Pierre (1950 pop., 5,715). Principal cities: 
Sioux Falls (70,910), Rapid City (25,310) and Aberdeen 
(rosin): 

History.—The state legislature did not meet in 1952, but 
politics loomed large during the year. In a heated primary cam- 
paign, considered nationally as a crucial test of strength prior 
to the national convention, Robert A. Taft won over Dwight D. 
Eisenhower by a fraction of 1%. The South Dakota delegation 
to the Democratic convention won notoriety by walking out of 
the convention at one point following disagreement with the 
chairman, Speaker Sam Rayburn. 

Drought in all but the southeastern corner was the most im- 
portant development within the state, following a flood of the 
Missouri river in the spring, which inundated the state capital, 
Pierre, and rivalled the great flood of 1881. Earth-fill work was 
under way for federal dams at Gavins Point and Oahe on the 
Missouri, while the Ft. Randall dam was nearing completion. 
Local opposition to the Oahe project as it affected the James 
river valley resulted in a recommendation of a subcommittee 
of the Legislative Research council that the 1953 legislature 
“consider the advisability” of memorializing congress, request- 
ing that all construction funds be withheld from the Oahe-James 
irrigation project unless the project was shown to be (1) neces- 
sary, (2) economically feasible, and (3) desired by the people 
in the area affected by the project. 

State officials (all Republican) finishing out their two-year 
terms in 1952 included Sigurd Anderson, governor, Rex Terry, 
lieutenant governor; Ralph A. Dunham, attorney general; 
Geraldine Ostroot, secretary of state; and Theodore Mehlhaf, 


treasurer. 

Education.—There were 308 high schools maintained in South Dakota in 
1952, with 2,153 teachers and 32,373 students, an increase of 3,000 See 
the previous year. Elementary teachers: in city schools numbered Dever 
There were 3,036 common school districts with 2,981 teachers in 21023 
schools. Total expenditures for education were $30,746,494. Haro : 


i ic i tion. 
Freeman was superintendent of public instruc 
Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 


s 
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During the fiscal year 1951-52 the state department of public welfare 
distributed $5,937,815 among 11,983 persons in old-age assistance: $2,- 
191,387 as aid to 6,069 dependent children; $62,427 to 152 persons under 
a new program for the disabled; and $99,308 for the needs of 213 blind 
persons. Unemployment benefit payments during 1951 were $714,610 at 
an average weekly rate of $17.58 to a total of 4,434 individuals. The 
state maintained one prison and one training school on appropriations of 
$600,618 for each year of the biennium. There were 445 inmates at the 
prison, 

Communications.—In the fiscal year 1951-52 the state maintained a 
highway system of 6,193.8 mi., including 3,126 mi. of bituminous surface, 
437 mi. of concrete pavement, and 2,630 mi. of gravel surface, at a 
maintenance cost of $5,320,045. Disbursements for construction had risen 
from roughly $8,000,000 in 1949-50 to $9,000,000 in 1950-51 and to 
nearly $14,000,000 for 1951-52. There were 4,668.2 mi. of railroad in 
operation as of Dec. 31, 1951, and 157,984 telephones. 

Banking and Finance.—At the start of 1952 there were 35 national banks 
and 21 branch banks in operation. Their total assets were $294,166,000 
and their total deposits were $276,655,000. The 134 state banks with 4 
branches had assets of $272,407,491 and deposits of $253,715,797. Eight 
building and loan associations reported total assets of $7,173,330. 

Total receipts of the state treasury for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, were $73,503,775; disbursements were $72,802,615. Bonded in- 
debtedness, stemming largely from a veterans’ bonus and a disastrous 
rural credits program of the 1920s totalled $20,815,000. There was a 
sinking fund total of $17,775,531 to meet this indebtedness. 

Federal internal revenue collections for fiscal 1951-52 amounted to 
$75,996,679, of which $46,170,146 was attributable entirely to income 
tax; $24,224,450 was in payment of combined withholding income tax and 
social security tax. 

Agriculture-—Through August, farm receipts from major sources were 
slightly above those of the previous year and total cash receipts for the 
year were expected to be higher. Cash receipts from farm marketings dur- 
ing the first half of 1952 were estimated at $243,999,000. Government 
payments in 1951 totalled $6,473,000. 

Industry.—According to the 1947 census of manufactures, there were 
494 establishments engaged in manufacturing, paying a total of $25,796,- 
ooo in salaries and wages to 10,265 employees. The total value added by 
manufacture was $51,398,000. In June 1952, there were 11,800 em- 
ployees. Meat products, creamery and poultry products provided the bases 
for the leading industries. A state-owned cement plant produced 1,020,868 
bbl. of finished cement in 1951. (Ev. W. S.) 

Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in South Dakota in 1949 and 1950, listing all items 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 
South Dakota ranks 1st among the states in the production of gold, and 
stands 35th in the value of mineral output, with 0.28% of the U-S. total. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of South Dakota 


Indicated Average 
Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Gorn; bulma cmeeeens) at snes 109,740,000 85,624,000 97,944,000 
Wiheat,| busts: iemian sl tenon cits 30,681,000 57,260,000 41,914,000 
OximMb i oc ued 6 Hla J 95,094,000 116,365,000 89,073,000 
ews n-Geo ofc loo o 9,734,000 19,693,000 31,989,000 
Ryenbure tise tes ee cirenee 3,300,000 6,656,000 5,435,000 
Flaxseed, sous 9 saemrenee) iota 4,122,000 4,584,000 4,386,000 
Potatoes, bu. 1,375,000 1,650,000 2,467,000 
Hay Aitonses-itsiesuromette: o) 4,118,000 4,517,000 3,079,000 
Soybeans, bu... - S56 1,305,000 870,000 349,000 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table I!.—Mineral Production of South Dakota 
(In short tons, except as noted) 
1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
(ANG 4g Gedo Gedue ao 206,000 $ 2,208,000 151,000 $ 1,530,000 
feldspar... 2 6 «= = « : 49,000 249,000 36,000 157,000 
Goldilloz.) ms citemeen uses 568,000 19,880,000 465,000 16,263,000 
Sand and gravel... . - 5,392,000 2,751,000 5,457,000 2,315,000 
Silver (oz.). . oie 142,000 128,000 109,000 99,000 
Stone sum ech eeu cs 1,206,000 4,861,000 1,024,000 4,473,000 
Other minerals . . . . ss 5 2,639,000 1,886,000 
Ie A oo Co BO $32,716,000 $26,723,000 


Southern Rhodesia: see RuHopesiI\, SOUTHERN. 

South Pacific Commission: see Pactric IsLANDs, FRENCH. 
South-West Africa: see SourH Arrica, THE UNION oF; 
TRUST TERRITORIES. 

Sovereigns, Presidents and Rulers: see Presents, 
SOVEREIGNS AND RULERS. 

Soviet Union: see Union oF Sovier Socratist REPUBLICS. 


The 1952 soybean crop of the United States was 
Soybeans. indicated at 286,209,000 bu., 2% more than the 
280,512,000 bu. of 1951 and exceeded only by the 299,000,000 
bu. of 1950. Harvested acreage was 13,906,000, as compared 
with a government-suggested goal of only 13,000,000. The yield 
was 20.6 bu. per acre, compared with 21.2 bu. in 1951 and an 
average of 19.4 bu. for the decade. Illinois was the leading pro- 
ducer (85,701,000 bu.), followed by Iowa (34,525,000 bu.), 
Missouri (34,240,000 bu.) and Indiana (33,322,000 bu.). 


Prices moved sharply and erratically during the year, rising 
to the ceiling ($3.33 per bushel at Chicago, Ill.) in midsummer, 
only to decline with the assurance of the abundant new crop. 
The price to farmers in September at the beginning of the 1952 
harvest was slightly below $3.00 per bushel compared with a 
government support price of $2.56 per bushel ($2.45 per bushel 
on the 1951 crop). Operations of processors were somewhat dis- 
organized during part of the year by an unfavourable price ratio 
between the raw bean and the products: specifically, soybean- 
oil prices declined to the 9- to 12-cent per pound range, several 
cents below the previous year, whereas soybean meal was until 
April at a ceiling of $74.00 per ton. The Office of Price Sta- 
bilization thereafter raised the ceiling price to $81.00, then in 
the autumn lifted it still further to $87.00 per ton. Meanwhile, 
prior to the autumn, mixtures of the mea! with lower priced 
feedstuffs were widely and legally marketed at prices above the 
meal ceiling. 

World soybean production in 1952, although reliable informa- 
tion was lacking for a major producer, China, and other Com- 


munist-controlled areas, was estimated as near the 1950 record: 


crop of 666,430,000 bu. The 1935-39 average was only 463,- 
720,000 bu. 

United States exports of soybeans (and oil in bean equiva- 
lent), which reached 79,000,000 bu. from the 1950 crop, was less 
than 50,000,000 bu. from the 1951 crop and was expected to 
decline further, not only because of decreased demand in west- 
ern Europe but also because of increased competition from 
Manchuria on a quality basis. GEIKSER®) 


» A country of southwestern Europe, Spain is bounded 
Spain. north by the Bay of Biscay and France, west by the 
Atlantic and Portugal, and south and east by the Mediterra- 
nean. Area: 194,945 sq.mi., including Balearic (1,936 sq.mi.) 
and Canary (2,804 sq.mi.) islands. Pop.: (1940 census) 25,877,- 
971; (1950 census) 27,909,009, including Balearic (422,127) 
and Canary (776,912) islands; (1952 est.) 28,306,000. Lan- 
guage: mainly Spanish (Castilian) but Catalan, Galician and 
Basque are also spoken. Religion: Roman Catholic. Chief towns 
(pop., 1950): Madrid (cap., 1,609,524); Barcelona (1,205,509) ; 
Valencia (509,075); Seville (375,401); Malaga (261,162); 
Zaragoza (261,084); Bilbao (229,091); Murcia (201,259) ; Cor- 
doba (165,256). Leader (caudillo), chief of state and prime 
minister, General Francisco Franco (q.v.). 

History.—The salient feature of the year 1952 in Spain was 
the continuation of a general improvement in economic condi- 
tions because of the weather. Favourable results of the change 
first appeared toward the end of 1951 when, after a sequence of 
disastrous droughts, a period of beneficial rain had brought re- 
lief to a predominantly agricultural country and helped its 
rulers to combat inflation. Abundant harvests had simplified 
the government’s task, for several crops had surpassed all ex- 
pectation; and with staple foods in adequate supply, as prices 
dropped to a relatively normal level, the main black markets 
quickly became extinct. 

General Franco’s New Year message for 1952 was broadcast 
directly after the announcement by the acting chief of the 
Mutual Security agency in Europe that a U.S. special mission 
would shortly be sent to Madrid with the object of drafting the 
terms of a military and economic agreement between Spain and 
the United States along the lines previously explored by Adm, 
Forrest P. Sherman. Two teams of experts from Washington, 
under Maj. Gen. James W. Spry and Sidney Sufrin, had already 
spent several months in Spain surveying the primary require- 
ments of a potential ally whose value to the cause of western 
defense was warmly advocated by Stanton Griffis, the U.S. am- 
bassador, until his resignation in January, for reasons of health, 
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SPANISH ARMY units on parade in Madrid during an official visit of Prince 
Abdul-Ilah of Iraq (on reviewing stand with General Franco) in May 1952. 
Earlier in the spring, a Spanish friendship mission made an official tour of 
Arab countries 


from a post which he had not occupied a year. At the end of 
March his successor, Lincoln MacVeagh, presented his creden- 
tials to the caudillo, and a fortnight later George Train arrived 
in Madrid from Mutual Security agency headquarters to join 


Maj. Gen. August W. Kissner and their respective assistants in 


discussing the bilateral pact with the Spaniards. By then, how- 
ever, impatience with the state department’s “‘dilly-dallying atti- 
tude” had been vented in the Spanish press and Alberto Martin 
Artajo, the foreign minister, had left for the middle east as 
General Franco’s personal envoy at the head of a good-will mis- 
sion to half a dozen Moslem courts. The talks were put off 
until the diplomat’s return. 

In January, when the U.S.-Spanish accord seemed imminent, 
35 warships of the U.S. 6th fleet had paid a courtesy visit to 
eight Spanish Mediterranean ports; but thereafter the negotia- 
tions dragged on so long that both parties felt obliged at 
intervals to give assurances of their readiness to reach an 
understanding. 

Spain was excluded from the North Atlantic Treaty organiza- 
tion—and it would refuse to beg admission to it, General Franco 
proudly declared, because ultimately Spain’s fate must depend 
on the strategic strength of the Iberian bloc as the vital middle 
link between east and west. In April, with the U.S. callers in 
his waiting room, the generalisimo hastened to confer with 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, the Portuguese premier, at Ciudad 
Rodrigo. The Spaniards were losing interest in the panacea of 
U.S. aid, since the remainder of the $62,500,000 credit that 
had been granted to Spain two years before was not forth- 
coming. Their attention was more closely engaged by such do- 
mestic realities as the benign meteorological aspect of another 
mild cycle and the gradual removal of restrictions, which cul- 
minated on June 1 in the end of rationing throughout the 
country, when olive oil and sugar followed liquid fuels and 
bread on to the free market. In September Spain paid off the 
balance of a $50,000,000 debt to holders of International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph company bonds that were not due for 
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redemption until 1960, whereas an adverse legal decision had 
been given in June against the Barcelona Traction, Light and 
Power company when its assets were delivered by the receivers 
in bankruptcy to a newly created Spanish firm. 

In April, after rioting had caused six deaths among the native 
population of Tangier (g.v.) on the anniversary of the Franco- 
Moroccan treaty, Spain lodged a protest with the seven other 
member states on the control committee and called for revision 
of the 1945 agreement, which curtailed its share in the admin- 
istration of the international zone. 

On Spanish soil the outstanding event of the year was the 
celebration at Barcelona in May 
of the 35th World Eucharistic 


Area 
congress, which drew hundreds Country 'sq.mi.) 
Ss ish M 
Be othousands of Roman) Catho-  -eNohere cones sles 7,592 
lic pilgrims from all corners of Sotinetatees, fb reds 
the globe. Cardinal Federico ae 
pas Ifni territory. . . 2. 741 
Tedeschini attended the con- Ceuta, Melilla, Alhucemas, 
Chafarinas and Pefién 

gress as papal legate, and Gen- deivelez¥e nein, 82 
eral Franco chose the occasion spanish Sahara 

1c) ] , 7 Rio desOro <) sieccues 73,362 \ 
to visit the city, with his Sees SHS. 32/047 | 
mounted Moorish escort, for Spanish Guinea... 2... 10,852 


including Rio Muni, 
Fernando Po and four 
small islands 


the first time since 1949. Dur- 
ing his stay in Catalonia he pre- 
sided at the solemn reburial of the remains of Jaime I and other 
mediaeval kings of Aragon in the restored monastery at Poblet. 
Among the principal engineering works and public buildings 
which the caudillo opened in the course of the year were a syn- 


thetic oil plant at Puertollano, the Cofrentes hydroelectric 
power station, dams on the rivers Jucar, Turia, Ebro and 
Castro, a sanatorium at Santander, a work and health centre in 


| 


| 


| 


Madrid, the Reus-Tarragona railway, Orense junction, and part 
of the new line to Galicia. 
Education.—Schools: primary (1947-48) 55,111, pupils 2,425,762 (1,- 


212,921 girls), teachers 55,833 (30,030 women); secondary (1948-49) 


7 


119, pupils 212,210 (74,319 girls); training colleges for elementary teach- 
ers (1948-49), students 24,171 (17,575 women). Universities (1948-49) 
12, students 49,980 (6,866 women), professors and lecturers 3,300. I- 
literacy (1947): 20.8%. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1952-53 est.) revenue 22,208,000,000 
pesetas, expenditure 22,477,000,000 pesetas. National debt (Sept. 1951) 
58,195,000,000 pesetas. Currency circulation (June 1952) 35,100,000,000 


_pesetas. Bank deposits (March 1952) 43,600,000,000 pesetas. Gold re- 


| 


serve (June 1952) U.S. $51,000,000. Monetary unit: peseta with an offi- 


cial exchange rate (Nov. 1952) of 30.66 pesetas to the pound and 10.95 


pesetas to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 1,306,500,000 pesetas, exports 1,523,- 
500,000 pesetas. Main sources of imports (1950): Spanish colonies 24%; 
U.S. 13%; France 8%; Western Germany 7%. Main destinations of ex- 
ports: Spanish colonies 24%; U.S. 15%; U.K. 14%; France 6%. Main 
imports (Jan.-June 1951): machinery, apparatus and vehicles 16.6%; 
food and drink 15.5%; chemicals and derivatives 10.6%; textiles 12.7%. 
Main exports: food and drink 54.7%; textiles 11.2%; minerals, earths 
and stones 8.4%; metals and metal goods, including gold and silver, 5.2%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1949): 68,651 mi., of which 
51,202 mi. were macadamized. Licensed motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 
¢. 100,000, commercial 65,000. Railways (1950): 11,068 mi., of which 
925 mi. were electrified; passenger-miles 4,422,000,000; freight, ton-miles 


~ 4,004,000,000; freight carried 25,000,000 metric tons. Shipping (merchant 


vessels of 100 gross tons and over, July ro5r): 1,173; total tonnage 
1,219,541. Air transport (1949): aircraft entered Spain 19,426; passen- 
gers 234,790; freight 3,576 tons; passengers leaving Spain 249,460; 
freight 4,070 tons. Telephones (1951): 667,639. Radio receiving sets 
(1949): 375,635. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): wheat 4,150,000; barley 
1,800,000: oats 580,000; rye 618,000; maize 650,000; rice, paddy 325,- 
000: sugar, raw value 357,000; potatoes 4,000,000; cotton, ginned (1950) 
2,000; tobacco (1950) 15,000; peanuts (1950) 12,000; olives (1950) 
860,000; olive oil 600,000; oranges and tangerines 1,071,000: lemons 
60,000. Wine production (1950) 15,680,000 hl. Livestock: cattle (Dec. 
1948) 4,000,000, horses (Dec. 1949) 600,000, asses (April 1948) 747,- 
ooo, mules (April 1948) 1,079,000, pigs (April 1948) 2,668,000, sheep 
(Sept. 1950) 25,954,000, goats (April 1948) 4,222,000, chickens (Sept. 
1950) 20,338,000. Meat production (1950) total 432,000 metric tons, of 
which beef and veal were 135.000 and pork 188,000. Wool production, 
clean basis (1951) 27,000 metric tons. Fisheries: total catch (1951) 
569,500 metric tons. } aie 

Industry—Fuel and power (1951): coal 11,328,000 metric tons; lignite 
1,488,000 metric tons; manufactured gas 276,000,000 cu.m.; electricity 
7,200,000,000 kw.hr. Raw materials (metric tons, 1951): iron ore, metal 
content 2,328,000; pig iron 668,400; steel ingots and castings 811,200; 
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copper, blister 6,400; lead, smelter 41,000; zinc, smelter 21,100. Manu- 
factured goods (metric tons, 1951): cement 2,328,000; cotton yarn 52,- 
300; wool yarn 10,200; rayon filament yarn 10,000; rayon staple fibre 
to,r00. New dwelling units completed (1951) 15,828. Index of industrial 
production (1948=100, 1951): 115. 


Spanish-American Literature: see Latin American Lit- 
ERATURE. 


Under this heading are 


Spanish Colonial Empire. groupe the Spanish roseee 


sions in Africa. Their total area is approximately 134,715 sq.mi. 
and the total population (1gs5r est.) 1,597,000. Areas, popula- 


Spanish Colonial Empire 


Population 
(1951 est.) Capital Status Governor 
{ Tetuén Protectorate High commissioner: Lieut. Gen. Rafael 
1,200,000; (pop., 1945, 93,658) Garcia Valifo y Marcén 
\ Cabo Yubi Protectorate Khalif (viceroy of the sultan of Morocco): 
Muley Hassan Ismael el Mehedi 
44,000 lfni Colony 
141,000 — Administered as _ 
a part of Spain 
37,000 Villa Cisneros Colony _ 
175,000 Santa Isabel, on Colony — 


Fernando Po 
(pop., 1945, 17,000) 


tions, capital towns, status and governors of the territories are 
given in the table. 

History.—In marked contrast to the deep political unrest 
and frequent public disturbances which agitated not only neigh- 
bouring colonial territories but the entire Moslem world from 
Tangier to Tehran, life remained normal in the various Spanish 
dependencies, where order was preserved without difficulty, 
throughout 1952. A Spanish Arabic scholar, Emilio Garcia 
Goémez, and a Moorish general, Mohammed ben Mizzian ben 
Kassen, were members of the diplomatic mission which in April 
General Franco dispatched on its travels through the middle east 
with a broadcast speech, in Arabic and Spanish, that conveyed 
his most cerdial greetings to the peoples of Islam, whose na- 
tional resurgence, parallel to that of the Hispanic countries, he 
praised by contrast with “the decrepitude of other races.’”’ In 
answer to inquiries about Spanish policy in Morocco, Alberto 
Martin Artajo, the foreign minister, who led the mission, was 
able to imply that Spain desired nothing better than to grant its 
Moorish subjects their independence but that it was prevented 
from doing so as yet by its obligation to act in strict accordance 
with the French. 

The Spaniards’ overt encouragement of Moorish aspirations 
was galling to the French authorities, whose suspicions were 
aroused by the fact that rioting on the anniversary of the 
sultan’s treaty with France was limited exclusively to the inter- 


national and French zones. 


Finance.—-Spanish Morocco, budget (1947): balanced at 211,000,000 
pesetas. Spanish Guinea, budget (1943): revenue 23,300,000 pesetas, ex- 
penditure 23,600,000 pesetas. 

Foreign Trade._—A]] territories (1948): imports 578,400,000 gold pese- 
tas, exports 206,400,000 gold pesetas. Ceuta and Melilla only (1949): 
imports 123,000,000 gold pesetas, exports 55,000,000 gold pesetas. 

Transport and Communications.—Spanish Morocco (1947): roads 1,430 
mi.; railways 140 mi. Shipping (1949): vessels entered, 120,000 net 


registered tons. 

: . To the annual prizes, official and 
Spanish Literature. other, which figured so largely on 
the literary scene of 1952, there was added the stimulus of a 
poetry festival with resuscitated “Floral Games’; initiated in 
Madrid in March and intended as an annual event thereafter, it 
was copied in the provinces. Native poetic production. @.g., 
Eloy Munoz Marti, Poesia a campo abierto, and Alfonso Albala, 
Umbral de armonia, was overshadowed by the many editions of 
Spanish-American poets, and Texto sobre el tiempo by the 
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Venezuelan José Ramon Medina and Salvacidn del recuerdo by 
the Colombian Eduardo Cote alike received awards. Paulina 
Crusat edited in Castilian translation an Antologia de poetas 
catalanes contempordneos. Arcadio de Larrea Palacin’s Con- 
cionero judto del norte de Marruecos, vol. i., gave musical score 
as well as transcription of 50 new texts from the inexhaustible 
mine of traditional balladry. The novel was represented by Luis 
Romero’s La Noria, Juan José Mira’s En la noche no hay 
caminos, José Antonio Giménez-Arnau’s De pantalén largo (a 
study of the psychology of adolescence), Carmen Laforet’s La 
Isla y los demonios (her first since Nada, 1944) and, notably, 
Pedro de Lorenzo’s Una Conciencia de alquiler (planned as the 
first of a series, Los Descontentos); and the short story by 
Julian Ayesta’s Helena o el mar de verano. In the drama 
Jacinto Benavente continued, at 86, to furnish new plays of seri- 
ous social purpose, notably El Lebrel del cielo, after Francis 
Thompson’s Hound of Heaven, and Ha llegado don Juan; José 
Suarez Carreho’s Condenados, a rural tragedy in the vein of 
Garcia Lorca, was this poet’s first play; and Horacio Ruiz de la 
Fuente’s La Novia was notable for its single character. In 
Teatro espanol, 1950-51, Federico Carlos Sainz de Robles 
prefaced the text of six successful plays with a “criticism of the 
critics’ and of the system of dramatic awards; an appendix 
listed plays produced in Madrid and the provinces. 

Outstanding volumes in the essay—a field in which the na- 
tional prize for 1951 was not awarded—were Angel Zuniga’s 
Palabras del tiempo, on the contemporary scene, and Guillermo 
Diaz-Plaja’s Poesta y realidad. Three new reviews were launched 
in Madrid: Poesia espanola, Alcaléd (university) and Ateneo. 
Vol. iii of the continuing Homenaje to Ramon Menéndez Pidal 
contained 30 further studies, while to the vast Historia de 
Espana, appearing under Pidal’s general editorship, was added 
Espana protohistorica, by Martin Almagro and Antonio Garcia 
y Bellido. German Bleiberg edited the encyclopaedic and au- 
thoritative two-volume Diccionario de historia de Espana. With 
vol. ix of El Arte tipografico en Espana durante el siglo xv 
Francisco Vindel y Angulo completed his study of 964 in- 
cunabula. The poet Pedro Salinas and Amado Alonso, philologist 
and literary critic, both died in the United States, where they 
held university posts. Three comedies by Salinas, La Cabeza de 
Medusa, La Estratosfera and La Isla del tesoro, were published 
posthumously in Madrid. (W. C. An.) 


§ k J h (1899- ), U.S. senator, was born on 
Nar man, 0 n Dec. 20 near Hartselle, Ala., the son of 
a tenant farmer. He took his bachelor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, in 1921 and received his law 
degree in 1923 and his master’s degree in 1924 from the same 
institution. Admitted to the Alabama bar in 1925, he practised 
law at Huntsville, Ala., from 1925 to 1930, also teaching at 
Huntsville college from 1925 te 1928. In 1930-31 he was a 
U.S. commissioner at Huntsville. In 1936 he was elected to the 
U.S. house of representatives as a Democrat from the 8th Ala- 
bama district, and served in the 75th-79th congresses (1937- 
47); he was majority whip of the house in 1946. After the 
death of Sen. John H. Bankhead in 1946, Sparkman was elected 
to fill the unexpired term in the U.S. senate, and he was re- 
elected in 1948 for the full term 1949-55. In both house and 
senate he was a consistent supporter of the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal. However, his vote against the Fair Labor Standards 
act of 1938, his original vote for the Taft-Hartley act in 1947 
and his firm opposition to civil rights legislation were notable 
deviations from the party line. On the latter issue in 1948 he 
opposed the nomination of Harry S. Truman as the Democratic 
presidential candidate. 

Sparkman was a campaign manager for Sen. Richard B. Rus- 


+ 


SPARKMAN, JOHN—STALIN, JOSEPH V. 


sell of Georgia in 1952 prior to the nomination of Adlai E. 
Stevenson as the Democratic candidate for president. Stevenson 
selected Sparkman as his running mate, and the latter was 
nominated for the vice-presidency by the convention at Chicago 
on July 26, 1952. The Stevenson-Sparkman ticket was defeated 
by a Republican landslide in the Nov. 4 elections. 


Special Libraries Association: see Lipraries. 
Speleology: sce ExPLoRATION AND DISCOVERY. 

Spirits: see Liquors, ALCOHOLIC. 

Spitsbergen: sce Norway. 

Sports and Games: see ANGLING; ARCHERY; AUTOMOBILE 
Ractnc; BADMINTON; BASEBALL; BASKETBALL; BILLIARDS; BoB- 
SLEDDING; BOWLING; BOoxING; CHESS; CONTRACT BRIDGE; 
CricKET; CurLING; CycLinc; FENCING; FooTBALL; GLIDING; 
Gotr; Gymnastics; HANDBALL; Hockey, FIELD; HOockKEy, 
Ice; Horse RAcING; IcE SKATING; Lacrosse; LAWN BOWLING; 
Moror-Boat Racinc; Olympic GAMES; PoLo; ROLLER DERBY; — 
Row1Nnc; SHOOTING; SKIING; SOCCER; SOFTBALL; SQUASH 
RaAcQuEeTs; SWIMMING; TABLE TENNIS; TENNIS; TRACK AND ~ 
FigLp Sports; WRESTLING; YACHTING. 


Harry Conlon of Buffalo, N.Y., a mem- 
Squash Racquets. ber of the U.S. air force, gained na- 
tional honours in 1952 by defeating G. Diehl Mateer, Jr., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in the annual championships at New Haven, Conn. 
Another five-game final resulted in victory for Harold Kaese, © 
Boston, Mass., who took the veterans’ crown by halting Joe 
Hahn, Detroit, Mich. Germain Glidden and Richard Remsen, 
New York stars, carried off the national doubles title at Green- 
wich, Conn., when they defeated James Ethridge, III, and 
Carl M. Badger, Greenwich. Philadelphia won United States 
team laurels. | 
Eddie Reid, Hartford, Conn., annexed the national profes- — 
sional title for the fourth time by halting Al Ramsay, Cleveland, | 
O., at Cleveland. Charles W. Ufford, Jr., of Harvard university. — 
captured the United States intercollegiate championship. | 
The western tourney at Cincinnati, O., proved a family affair 
for the Hahn brothers, Ed and Joe, of Detroit. Ed took the 
singles for the fifth year in a row by beating Harry Conlon. | 
Joe won the senior division final by halting Col. E. N. Powell, | 
Columbia, Mo. The team trophy was taken by Chicago when 
it defeated Cincinnati, 2-1. Henri Salaun, Hartford, Conn., suc- | 
cessfully defended his Canadian crown and Canada annexed the ~ 
Lapham international team trophy. ] 
Margaret Howe, Boston, Mass., became the women’s national _ 
champion when she conquered Mrs. Ann Dietrich Wetzel, Phila-_ 
delphia, at Boston. Mrs. Wetzel teamed with Anne Reilly, Phila- _ 
delphia, for doubles honours. Mrs. E. I. Beatty, Jr., Philadel- | 
phia, won the veterans’ laurels. Women’s competition was 
marked by the visit of a team of British stars, the trip being 
climaxed by the international matches for the Wolfe-Noel Chal- 
lenge cup at Boston. The United States took the trophy for the 
first time since 1949, winning by 4-1. Margaret Howe, Mrs. 
Betty Howe Constable, Jane Austin and Mrs. H. L. G. Clement 
triumphed for the Americans and Sheila Speight gained the 
invaders’ lone victory. (T: NaHS 


(1879- ~ ), Soviet 


Stalin, Joseph VissarionoVich pric minizter wes 


born at Gori, Georgia, Transcaucasia, on Dec. 21. For his early 
career, see Encyclopedia Britannica. After Lenin’s death (Jan. 
21, 1924), Stalin’s rise to pre-eminence in the party machine 
and state administration began. His position of dictator of the 
U.S.S.R. was unquestionable, although he did not hold state 
office until May 6, 1941, when he assumed the post of premier. 


STANDARDS, NATIONAL BUREAU OF 


On July 19, 1941, after the German attack, he appointed himself 
also commander in chief and minister of the armed forces; in 
March 1943 he assumed the rank of marshal of the Soviet 
Union. During World War II he met the leaders of the Soviet 
Union’s wartime allies at Tehran (Nov. 1943), Yalta (Feb. 
1945) and Potsdam (July 1945). On March 3, 1947, he resigned 
as minister of the armed forces, retaining the post of premier. 
From Feb. 9, 1946, when he reviewed Soviet war achievements, 
Stalin made no public speeches and kept himself in the back- 
ground. On Feb. 13, 1950, he attended at the Hotel Metropole, 
Moscow, a banquet given by Mao Tse-tung and this was under- 
stood to be the first time Stalin had dined out at a public place 
since 1923. On Feb. 16, 1951, he prophesied that if Great Brit- 
ain and the United States rejected Chinese peace proposals “the 
war in Korea can end only in the defeat of the interventionists.” 
On April 1, 1952, replying by cable to 50 U.S. newspapermen, 
he expressed the opinion that the possibility of another world 
war was no nearer than it had been two or three years before. 
On May 1 he attended the traditional parade in Moscow and on 


July 27 the Soviet air force display at Tushino. (See also 


UNION oF Soviet SocrAList REPUBLICS.) 
Stamp Collecting: see Purrarety. 


Established by act 
of congress, March 


Standards, National Bureau of. 


3, 1901, the national bureau of standards has basic responsibili- 


ties for research, development, testing, calibration, specifications 


and scientific services in physics, mathematics, chemistry, metal- 


{ 


7 


lurgy and engineering. During 1952 it consisted of 17 scientific 
-and technical divisions 


(electricity, optics and metrology, 
heat and power, atomic and radiation physics, chemistry, me- 


chanics, organic and fibrous materials, metallurgy, mineral prod- 
ucts, building technology, applied mathematics, electronics, radio 


propagation and 4 divisions concerned with ordnance), 3 offices 


(basic instrumentation, weights and measures and scientific pub- 


lications) and 6 administrative divisions (accounting, personnel, 
administrative services, shops, supply and plant). 

Several new laboratories were constructed in Washington, 
D.C.: a new ordnance laboratory was almost finished at the end 


of the year (sponsored by the department of the army) and a 


major addition to the electronic computer laboratory was 
erected (sponsored by the Atomic Energy commission). The 
Corona, Calif., laboratories, finished at the end of the preceding 
year, were in full operation on a variety of ordnance projects 
(principally for the navy) and special topics in electronics, 
computers and optics. Construction of a major cryogenic engi- 
neering laboratory for the bureau at Boulder, Colo., was com- 
pleted by the Atomic Energy commission; full-scale operations 


were attained shortly after the middle of the year. Construction 
of the $4,000,000 radio propagation laboratory was begun at 
Boulder in June, with completion scheduled for early 1954. 


The major effort of the bureau was again devoted to military 
programs sponsored largely by the department of defense. The 
bulk of this activity was concerned with electronic ordnance 
of advanced types. 

Significant progress was made in the bureau’s broad electronic 
computer program. For a second year SEAC (National Bureau 
of Standards Eastern Automatic Computer) operated on a 
round-the-clock basis, seven days a week. SWAC (National 
Bureau of Standards Western Automatic Computer) at the bu- 
reau’s Institute for Numerical Analysis in Los Angeles, Calif., 
was operated on a 4o-hour-week basis. A wide variety of prob- 
lems in physics, chemistry, mathematics and engineering were 
solved on the bureau’s two operating computers. Research and 
development on computer components included studies of elec- 
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trostatic and ultrasonic memory storage devices, magnetic-tape 
input-output mechanisms having rapid access time, and a novel 
type of magnetic wire drive. 

The work in atomic and nuclear physics included studies of 
radiation protection, development of radiation-detecting instru- 
ments, research on semiconductors and in solid state electronics, 
and development of new techniques in electron physics and 
mass spectrometry. A new rectifier, made by heating titanium in 
water vapour at 600° C., showed promise, particularly in its 
high-temperature characteristics. A new method was devised for 
measuring atomic masses precisely, based on the time of flight 
of particles passing through crossed electric and magnetic fields. 
A semiportable radioactive cobalt source, with related equip- 
ment, was developed for use in field calibration of radiation 
instruments. A 50,000,000-v. betatron was placed in operation, 
and studies of the properties of the energy were begun. Installa- 
tion of the 180,000,000-v. synchrotron was completed; research 
on X-rays in this high range of energies was to begin in 1953. 

Several standards of importance to science and technology 
were developed during the year. Colorimetric specifications for 
a set of colour standards for the petroleum industry were devel- 
oped. A spectrophotometric standard for the ultra-violet region 
was devised. A master 24-sided polygon was constructed for 
calibration of master angle blocks. The calibration of four 
3,000,000-lb. compression dynamometers extended the range of 
calibration of large testing machines which the bureau could un- 
dertake from 2,600,000 to 12,000,000 lb. From about 300 lines 
and bands, wave lengths for infra-red standards were determined 
to an accuracy of about 1 part in 250,000. 

New instruments and techniques of measurement were de- 
vised and used. A new method of sensitometry provided a sim- 
ple, rapid means of evaluating photographic papers with respect 
to log-exposure scale and contrast. The discovery that silver can 
be precipitated in metallic form from ammoniacal silver solu- 
tions by hydrogen peroxide made available a long-wanted labora- 
tory method for the purification of silver and its preparation in 
a finely crystalline state. A method for preparing cobalt-free 
nickel salts provided for the first time nickel salts suitable as 
standards for measurement of magnetic susceptibility, for spec- 
trochemical analysis and for developing test methods of nickel 
salts as reagent chemicals. A method was devised for freeing 
zirconium of common impurities and for preparing zirconium 
sulphate and oxide. 

The variation in mutual inductance between two coils in 
proximity to a conducting surface was used as the principle of 
operation for a number of instruments. A noise-free instrument 
cable was developed in which spurious electrical signals, arising 
from mechanical motion of the cable, were reduced by a factor 
of 500 or more. Hot-wire anemometers for use in turbulence 
studies at transsonic and supersonic speeds were developed of 
rhodium-platinum alloys. A limit load gauge was devised which 
reveals whether structural components of aircraft in service have 
been stressed beyond safe limits. An ultrahigh centrifuge, capa- 
ble of producing acceleration of 60,000 g on a 1-lb. weight, was 
completed; a second centrifuge provided too g on too-lb. 
devices. 

Studies of the properties of matter included the following: 
Viscosities of gases at temperatures in excess of 2,000° F. at 
about atmospheric pressure were measured. The relationship be- 
tween the fatigue strength of basic materials and that of the 
materials in aircraft structures was made. The problem of salt- 
water intrusion from a tideless sea into a fresh-water channel 
flowing seaward, simulating a river mouth, was studied experi- 
mentally in the laboratory. Investigations of properties of simple 
glass-forming systems were extended to include alkali borates. 
Fundamental data were obtained of certain properties of re- 
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fractory ceramics with favourable nuclear properties. Experi- 
mental ceramics, designed to replace an unavailable grade of 
mica, were developed for electronic components. The nature of 
adherence of porcelain enamels to metals was examined. 

More than 300,000 calibrations and tests were undertaken 
for the government and the nation. About 33,000 standard sam- 
ples were prepared and distributed. Typical activities of this 
kind included the calibration of about 8,900 gauge blocks, 
radium determination of approximately 275 ores and sludges, 
calibration of 29,500 capacity-measuring devices and distribu- 
tion of 1,300 radioactive standards. 

Results of the bureau’s work are available through three 
monthly periodicals (Journal of Research, Technical News Bul- 
letin and Basic Radio Propagation Predictions) and a series of 
nonperiodical publications. An indexed list of publications (Pub- 
lications of the National Bureau of Standards, circular 460) is 
available from the superintendent of documents, U.S. govern- 
ment printing office, Washington 25, D.C. (H. Ob.) 


Stars: see ASTRONOMY. 


Stassen, Harold Edward Siscin was born om Apri rs 
’ official, was born on April 13 
at West St. Paul, Minn. He received his bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, in 1929, and his law 
degree there the same year. In 1930 he was elected county 
attorney, holding the post for eight years, then was elected 
governor of Minnesota on the Republican ticket in 1938; he 
was re-elected in 1940 for a second term. In 1943 he resigned 
the office to join the U.S. navy, where he served as flag officer 
to Adm. William F. Halsey, Jr. 

Stassen was a candidate for the Republican nomination for 
president in 1944 and again in 1948, but lost on both occasions 
to Thomas E. Dewey. After the 1948 convention he accepted 
the presidency of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
On Nov. 3, 1951, he again won the Minnesota state Republican 
convention’s endorsement for the 1952 presidential nomination. 
Although he campaigned actively at first for the 1952 nomina- 
tion, he soon offered to share delegates with Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower or to release them to the general. At the Republi- 
can convention in Chicago in July, it was Stassen’s rapid switch 
of his Minnesota delegation to Eisenhower after the first roll 
call of states that helped assure the latter’s nomination on the 
first ballot. On Nov. 21, 1952, Eisenhower named Stassen to be 
the new director of the Mutual Security agency. 


State, U.S. Department of: sce GoveRNMENT DEpaART- 
MENTS AND BuREAUS, U.S. 

State Fairs: see Fairs AND EXHIBITIONS. 

State Guard: see NATIONAL GUARD. 

States Rights: see Law. 

Steel: see IRON AND STEEL. 

Stellar System: see Astronomy. 


" " (1900- ), U.S. political 
Stevenson, Adlai Ewing figure, was born at Los Ange- 
les, Calif., on Feb. 5. The grandfather for whom he was named 
served as vice-president under Grover Cleveland. He was edu- 
cated at Choate school, Wallingford, Conn., and at Princeton 
university where he was graduated in 1922. He earned his law 
degree at Harvard and Northwestern universities, interrupting 
his education to spend a year as assistant managing editor of the 
Bloomington Daily Pantagraph (1ll.), which was owned by his 
family. 

After a brief experience as a newspaper correspondent in Rus- 
sia and Europe, he practised law in Chicago from 1927 to 1933, 


” 


STARS—STOCKS AND BONDS 


and again from 1935 to 1941. In 1933-34 he served as special 
counsel in the department of agriculture, and as general counsel 
for the federal alcohol control administration. From 1941 to 
1944 he was special assistant to Frank Knox, then secretary of 
the navy, handling racial and labour-management relations. 
Transferring to the state department, he served from 1945 to 
1947 in various capacities with the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations. 

He began his political career in 1948, when he was elected 
governor of Illinois on the Democratic ticket. His administra- 
tion was generally regarded as honest, efficient and economical. 
When speculation of him as a presidential prospect began in 
1952, he issued a formal statement at Springfield on Jan. 7, say- 
ing that he could run for no office except governor. Although he 
persisted in this negative attitude, personal and political friends 
began a preconvention movement on his behalf. He gave them 
no co-operation, but at the Democratic convention in Chicago 
on July 25, Stevenson was nominated on the third ballot, with 
Senator John J. Sparkman of Alabama as his running mate. 

During the campaign, Stevenson sensed’a general discontent 
with the administration of Pres. Harry S. Truman, and he made 
a determined but only partially successful effort to disassociate. 
himself from Truman. He established headquarters at Spring- 
field, and picked personal friends as campaign manager and 
chairman of the Democratic national committee—Wilson Wyatt 
of Louisville, Ky., and Stephen A. Mitchell of Chicago, 
respectively. 

Stevenson generally upheld the Roosevelt-Truman record on 
foreign and domestic questions, insisting that it had protected 
the peace and produced prosperity. His speeches had a wit, a 
biblical tone, a literary quality and an intellectual content rarely 
present in U.S. political oratory. But his unique strategy could 
not combat the voters’ demand for a “change at Washington.” 
On Nov. 4, he carried only 9 states as compared with 39 for 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. The electoral vote was 442 to 89, 
and the popular total was 33,927,549 for Eisenhower and 27,- 
311,316 for Stevenson. (See also ELections, U.S.; PoLiricaL 
Parties, U.S.) (R. Tu.) 


Stocks an d B on ds U.S. Stocks.—Measured by Stand- 

» ard and Poor’s composite index of 
go stocks, as shown in Table I, U.S. common stock prices for 
the first three quarters of 1952 reached new highs in the bull 
market which began about the middle of 1949. The 9o-stock 
index for this period showed a sharp increase in January, com- 
pared with the previous year end prices. In February a reaction 
occurred, which wiped out almost 75% of this increase. In June, 
however, another rise started, which continued through August, 
at which time stock prices were the highest for the preceding 
period extending back to 1930. In September the prices were 
somewhat lower. A broader average of common stock prices, the 
combined index of Standard and Poor’s 480 stocks, shows much 
the same trend for the first seven months of 1952. 

A comparison of the increase in common stock prices in the 
first nine months of 1952, as represented by the go-stock price 
index, with the increase which took place in the corresponding 
1951 period, shows that the 1952 increase was smaller when 
viewed in terms of percentages. The increase in 1951 from Janu- 
ary to September was from 168.4 to 186.5, or somewhat more 
than 10%. The increase in 1952 for the same period was from 
192.1 to 196.8, or a little more than 2.4%. 

The number of shares traded on the various exchanges in the 
United States, as reported by the Securities and Exchange com- 
mission for the first six months of 1952, was about 22% less 
than for the same period in 1951. Expressed in terms of money 
value, the trading on all exchanges during the first half of 1952 
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Table I.—U.S. Stock Market Prices 


Railroads Industrials Public Utilities 

(20 stocks) (50 stocks) (20 stocks) 
1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951] 
$05 Gols Baie cs a a & 64.0 62.3 245.2 213.0 92.1 80.3 
- SRE ae Aaeeriesrnes amen 63.5 65.3 239.5 221.4 92.9 84.3 
March » US Ape) ce CeCe 66.3 61.1 239.5 VA AT) 92.6 85.0 
N20 agen acl rane ee 67.4 60.9 23.87, 221.6 92.8 83.6 
SNES SECM aCe ae 67.6 60.1 238.5 222.0 92.8 83.3 
DEGRASSI a Ae es 70.5 57.6 245.6 218.0 93.3 83.2 
8 en as AN bY AP 253.9 222.2 93.7 84.5 
_ UC LGN SS! REA eae eral 71.4 59.8 254.3 232.6 95.6 86.3 
oot, SAR ae es oe 69.4 62.4 249.7 238.8 96.0 87.2 
3% GR a es en ater 62.9 ae 237.0 can 87.5 
Beesie er sad a ean eve 59.1 230.0 87.4 
SEs ob wks ci < Seo 61.6 237.4 89.0 


Source: Standard and Poor's Trode and Securities, Carian Statistics. Pigonsere cre an average for the month, based upon ‘Abine prices 


with 1926 used as base period. 


was about 21% less than for the comparable 1951 period. This 
lower volume of trading continued during the third quarter of 
1952, according to available figures showing trading on the New 
York Stock exchange. 

On July 31, 1952, according to a compilation of the New 
York Stock exchange, there were 2,728,000,000 shares listed on 
the exchange, with a total market value of $115,824,600,000 and 
a flat average price per share of $48.65. Of the total value of all 
shares on July 31, United States stocks amounted to $113,- 
387,200,000 and foreign stocks were $2,437,400,000. The total 
number of shares were distributed over 1,493 separate United 
States issues and 22 foreign issues. 

Cash dividends, publicly reported, paid to all stockholders 
during the first seven months of 1952 totalled $4,374,000,000. 
This figure compares with $4,141,300,000 paid out to all stock- 
holders over the same period in 1951. 

As of the end of the third quarter of 1952 the following were 
considered to be favourable factors of fundamental importance 
in their effect on equity prices: (1) profits of the railroads and 
utilities, for the full year 1952, as measured by the rail and 
utility stocks included in Table I, were expected to be higher 
than for 1951; and profits for the full year on the 50 indus- 
trial stocks in Table I were expected to be not less than 5% 
under those in 1951; (2) cash dividend payments on stocks in 
1952 were expected to be about the same as those in 1951; 
(3) the federal reserve board’s index of production during the 
fourth quarter of 1952 was expected to exceed the post-World 
War II high of 223, established in April 1951; and (4) the 
possibility that the excess profits tax would lapse on its expira- 
tion date of June 30, 1953. On the unfavourable side, the fol- 
lowing factors should be mentioned: (1) the possibility that 
defense spending had reached or soon would reach its peak; 
(2) the possibility of a decrease in expenditures for plant and 
equipment by business concerns; and (3) the possibility of a 
further tightening in the money market, thereby curtailing 
borrowing for business and stock market purposes. 

U.S. Bonds.—United States government long-term bond 
prices, according to Table III, started to rise in Jan. 1952. The 
rise, which was moderate, continued until May, when prices be- 
gan to ease. By the end. of September most of the rise had been 
cancelled; and government long-term bonds were selling at 
prices only slightly higher than those which prevailed in Janu- 
ary. Corporate bond prices with A1+ ratings, as shown in 
Table II, changed very little during the first seven months of 
1952. An average of all listed domestic bond prices on the New 


York Stock exchange for the first seven months of 1952 shows 
practically no change in their prices. 
Table Il.—U.S. Corporate Bond Prices and Yields 
(Composite bonds Al+; average price in dollars per $100 bond) 
Yield Average Yield 
Month oo al 1952 1951 Month 1952 1951 1952951 
fos aap 
oe 5 UES WOU PEt 71 July NT G:ORMa 62228 4 
Bey 2 116501213 278 2.62 Avg. 115.8 117.1 2.88 2.87 
March 5 se? “OE AE) 72740) Sept TUS Le 2.89 ooh 
April. . . 116.2 ZAR) Pape Paty Oct. its Fee SA; aoe 
May 116.3 11714 2.85 2.85 Nov. . Tae aa, 
June 116.1 116.6 2.86 2.90 Dec. i 
Source: Standard and Poor's Weekly Corporate Bond Price dee 
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Sales of bonds expressed in 


Stocks Yield (90 f 
Besa g fea terms of market value (exclud- 
He 1951 1952 951 ing United States government 
2.1 168.4 5.82 6.34 . 
188.6 1747 599 620 bonds), on all registered ex- 
189.1 171.8 5104 eGis Aue ; : 
Teen eric 396  go7 changes in the United States 
188.4. 174.1 5.99 6.23 for A 
Ieeeee ge! Bete nee the first seven months of 
199.2 174.2 5.65 626 1952 amounted to $390,340,- 
200.0 181.8 5.66 5.96 : 
196.8 186.5 5.74 575 000 compared with $445,904,- 
oe 185.5 et : : 
180.3 ee 000 of sales for the same period 
185.9 5.98 


in 1951. Bond sales for the full 
year 1951 were lower than those 
for 1950. 

According to a compilation by the New York Stock exchange, 
the total par value of bonds listed on the exchange on July Bie, 
1952, amounted to $101,871,449,000, with a market value of 
$100,273,061,000. United States corporation bonds on the ex- 
change on the same date amounted to $18,517,717,000 par value, 
with a market value of $17,602,319,000; company bonds of 
other countries, a par value of $590,134,000 and a market value 
of $508,085,000; United States government bonds (including 
state and municipal, etc.), a par value of $80,998,383,000 and a 
market value of $80,798,545,000; and foreign governments, a 
par value of $1,315,215,000 and a market value of $930,912,000. 
The total listed bonds of United States corporations were dis- 
tributed over 634 issues of 310 issuers; United States govern- 
ment bonds over 62 issues of 3 issuers and foreign government 
bonds over 185 issues of 51 issuers. 

As shown in Tables II and III, yields decreased somewhat 
for long-term United States government bonds from January to 
May, 1952. Thereafter they rose to a point approximating the 
yield in January. The yield for United States corporate A1+ 
bonds for this period remained very stable. 

The spread between the yields of bonds and stocks narrowed 
in the first seven months of 1952, principally because the yield 
on stocks went down. The difference was still wide, however. 
compared with the years prior to World War II. In Jan. 1952 
the average yield on A1+ corporate bonds was 2.86% and the 
average yield on go composite common stocks was 5.82%, a 
difference of 2.96 basis points. In September this difference 
had decreased to 2.86 basis points. 
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Snes AND PRICES on the New York Stock exchange, 1952 


Table Ill._—U.S. Government Long-Term Bond Prices and Yields 
(Average price in dollars per $100 bond) 
Average Yield Average Yield 
Month 1952 195) 1952 1951 Month 1952 1951 1WWs2)) 1951 
Jan.; « « 10321 107.6 2.74 2°40 July - 104.9 104.0 2.60 2.68 
Feb. . 103.4 107.5 2.72 2.41 Aug.- 103.8 104.9 2.69 2.60 
March . LO375) 106.019 2-71) 2.92 Sept. 103.7 105.2 2.70 2.58 
April. 104.5 105.0 2.64 2.60 Oct. sei OZ ace PA) 
May 105:9') 103.9) 92758592.68 Nov.. 103.8 2.69 
June 104.7. 103.8 2.62 2.69 Dec. . « 103.5 2.72 


Source: Standard and Poor's Weekly Government Bond Price Index. 


At the end of the third quarter of 1952 the following were 
considered to be unfavourable factors of fundamental impor- 
tance in their effect on bond prices: (1) the recent issuance of 
large amounts of bonds for expansion purposes and the result- 
ing congestion in the bond market; (2) the possibility of the 
issuance of huge amounts of government jong-term bonds for 
refunding purposes; (3) the higher interest rates in most for- 
eign countries; (4) the belief of many that the period of low 
interest rates ended in 1946 and that the rise in interest rates 
since then should be considered a part of a longer period of 
decreasing bond prices and rising interest rates; and (5) a 
probable decline in business profits over the next few years. 
On the favourable side should be mentioned: (1) the expan- 
sion of industry and the resulting need for large amounts of 
credit appeared to be past the peak; (2) consumer demand 
seemed to be easing, with less credit needed by manufacturers 
of consumer goods; and (3) high savings should continue to 
furnish high demand for bonds. 

New York Stock Exchange.—Higher costs of operation, in- 
cluding higher taxes and threatened taxes, influenced many ac- 
tions of the exchange in the first three quarters of 1952. On 
Jan. 21, the Securities and Exchange commission proposed that 
charges and fees be levied against those engaged in the selling 
of securities. The amounts proposed were $50 for each financial 
house and $ro for each officer, partner and employee so engaged. 
By October these charges had not been put into effect. 

On Feb. 2, New York city announced it would ask the legis- 
lature for the right to increase the tax on gross financial busi- 
ness from 0.4% to 2%. Later the legislature approved an 
increase to 0.8%; and this was put into effect. 

On June 30, the report on share ownership in the United 
States was released by the Brookings institution. The exchange 
helped materially in the promotion of this study. The report 
revealed that there were 6,490,000 share owners of publicly 
owned corporations in the United States, of which 1,300,000 
became share owners in the last three years and 390,000 during 
1951. The report also showed there were 41,510,000 individuals 
between the ages of 30-49 who owned no shares in any publicly 
owned corporations. 

For the first quarter of 1952 the New York Stock exchange 
operated at a profit of $72,776, compared with a profit of 
$226,186 in the same quarter of 1951. For the six months ended 
June 30, 1952, the exchange operated at a profit of $218,470, 
as compared with $388,827 profit for the comparable 1951 
period. In large part this reduction in profit was the result of 
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TRADING IN STOCKS on the New York Stock exchange: yearly range of prices 


and number of shares sold, exclusive of odd-lot and stopped sales 


reduced trading volume, which in the first half of 1952 was 


30% below the same period of 1951. 


New Issues.—According to the Securities and Exchange com- 


mission, new securities offered for cash in the United States 
for the first seven months of 1952 totalled $19,147,948,000. 
This total, divided according to type of issuer, was as follows: 
corporate issues, $6,187,828,000 and noncorporate issues 
(bonds), $12,960,119,000. This last figure in turn includes U.S. 
government and federal agency issues of $10,260,296,000; state 
and municipal issues, $2,574,374,000; foreign government issues, 
$71,079,000; International Bank issues, $49,250,000; and non- 
profit organization issues, $5,150,000. The total of corporate 
issues ($6,187,828,000) may be divided into bonds, $4,839,817.- 


ooo; preferred stock, $417,543,000; and common stock, $930,- 


468,000. The total of all securities issued for the first seven 
months of 1952 ($19,147,948,000) was almost as large as the 
total of $21,264,507,000 for the full year 1951, and $19,892,- 
793,000 for all of 1950. The increase in issues of securities in 
1952 as compared with the two preceding years was spread 
fairly evenly among the various classes mentioned above. (See 
also SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE Commission.) (C.A.K.) 

. Great Britain.—The stock exchange was dominated through- 
out 1952 by a decision which had been taken in Nov. 1951. The 
newly elected Conservative government then introduced a new 
monetary policy which made it more difficult and more expen- 
sive for companies and individuals to borrow money from the 
banks. The basic purpose of this policy of making bank credit 
scarcer and more costly was to discourage unnecessary spending 
in Great Britain in order that manpower, material and produc- 
tive capacity engaged in meeting home demands could be di- 
verted in part to the satisfaction of export and defense demands. 
This general monetary policy was also reinforced by a program 
of extensive and severe import cuts. It was hoped that this pol- 
icy would convert the enormous deficit in the country’s balance 
of payments in the last few months of 1951 into a moderate 
surplus by the end of 1952. It was not until after the middle of 
the year, however, that it became evident that the policies of 


the new government were achieving the desired results. An 
important contributory factor to the general price decline was 


Table 1V.—Movement of the London Stock Market Indexes in 1952 


Price Indexes ield 
Government Industrial Mee Industrial 
Securities Ordinary Gold Mines 22% Consols Ordin Dail i 

Month High Low High Low High Low High 7 Low High id Low High hoc aa 
Jan. Se ete be OnGl 96.34 95.52 121°5 WUs2 100.93 97.48 4.12 4.06 5.87 5.46 
Be bwmeatcaict (iltst uishicnes 96.14 94.62 114.8 110.3 105.64 97.50 4.16 4.07 6.04 5.79 edad pe 
March an 9S:15: 273 113.9 105.5 104.23 96.21 4.31 4.13 6.36 5.87 8.751 5.475 
Ayilite ve. csr s 94.89 93.76 114.1 108.1 96.58 87.54 419? 4.13 6.20 5.90 8,656 5.978 
Mavine 16 ies 94.91 91.35 113.4 104.7 93.02 87.74 4.43 4.14 6.44 5.94 7.817 5,201 
June . 92.05 90.22 105.5 103.1 93.65 87.74 4.52 4.37 6.39 6.54 6,801 5,166 
July cure 92.28 90.39 111.0 105.6 97.95 93.58 4.48 4.35 6.37 S25. 7.819 5.1 64 
Rogen 95.19 91.60 117.5 110.6 99.49 95.98 4.40 All 6.01 5.65 8,188 5,541 
Sept. . 95.32 92.90 117.6 113.2 95.54 91.71 4.33 ANA 5.87 5.65 7,437 5,426 
Oct. 95.04 93.76 115.2 12.9 93.20 89.02 4.29 4.17 5.89 5.78 7,753 5,722 

Constituents and bases of indexes are: government securities, 11 British short-dated, medium-dated and long-dated, base date Oct. 15, 1926; industrial ordinary, 


ish equities, base date July 1, 1935; gold mines, 30 South African, West African and Australian, 


Source (for indexes): Financial Times, London. 
- 


base date Oct. 15, 1926. 


30 leading Brit- 


STOMACH AND INTESTINES, DISEASES OF THE 


the budget, presented in March. The chancellor then announced, 
first, that the bank rate would be raised steeply from 24% to 
4%, and secondly, that a severe form of excess profits levy 
would be applied to company profits with effect from the begin- 
ning of the year. Prices of government securities and industrial 
equities continued to fall away and by the latter part of June 
had reached their lowest levels for several years. 

After midsummer, however, a significant change for the better 
developed in the stock market. It was becoming apparent that 
import cuts were at last biting deeply and bringing considerable 
relief to the country’s balance of payments. It was also evident 
that the improvement in Great Britain’s terms of trade—the 
fall in import prices in relation to export prices—was consid- 
erably greater than had been expected. Finally, there were 
indications of a useful expansion in British invisible overseas 
earnings from banking, shipping, insurance and other sources. 
By the end of the summer it was becoming increasingly clear 
that Great Britain’s external accounts had been brought roughly 
into balance and that there was no longer any immediate 
danger of a major financial and economic crisis. 

As the earlier fall in the prices of government stocks and 
industrial shares had resulted in the yields on these securities 
rising to their highest levels for a long period, there was a 
considerable revival of investment demand, both from institu- 
tional investors and from public investors. At the end of June 


_ irredeemable government stocks were yielding upward of 44% 


and high-grade industrial ordinary shares were returning 61%- 
64%. Consequently throughout July, August and the early part 
of September there was a strong recovery in both groups of 
securities. This was checked during the autumn but was resumed 
again toward the end of the year under the stimulus of the con- 
tinuing improvement in the country’s balance of payments and 
the substantial additions to the gold and dollar reserves. The 
market recovery was also helped by signs that some of the de- 


| pressed consumer goods industries, which had experienced a big 


reduction in demand late in 1951 and early in 1952, were begin- 
ning to enjoy a revival of trade. 

For the important groups of shares of primary commodity 
producing companies, 1952 was a difficult and generally unpleas- 
ant year. Most commodities fell heavily in price from the peak 
points reached after the outbreak of the Korean war and pro- 
ducers of many of these materials found themselves faced with 
a serious decline in sales revenue and a rigid and intractable 
cost structure. Nor was 1952 a very brilliant year for holders of 
gold shares, which drifted lower with only an occasional spas- 
modic rally. The big increase in the gold price which followed 
the devaluation of sterling in Sept. 1949 had been very largely 
swallowed up by rising production costs. (W. W. Rr.) 


Stomach and Intestines, Diseases of the. 


Measurement of the acid produced by the stomach is an im- 
portant procedure in the study of gastric diseases. Histamine, 
the substance used for this purpose, may cause disagreeable re- 
actions. A substitute for histamine, chemically identified as 
3-beta amino-ethyl pyrazole, proved to be equally powerful in 
stimulating the output of acid and yet was tolerated exceedingly 
well. The search for more effective drugs inhibiting stomach 
acidity in the treatment of peptic ulcer gained momentum. 
Prantal, like Banthine, did not appear to be very effective for 
this purpose when taken by mouth although it decreased the 
output of acid when given by injection. More potent compounds 
were synthesized, but none proved suitable for general clinical 
use. Additional reports emphasized the unfavourable influence of 
corticotropin (ACTH, adrenocorticotrophic hormone) and cor- 
tisone in ulcer patients, stimulating acid secretion and precipi- 
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tating the complications of haemorrhage or perforation. 

The treatment of severe bleeding remained a serious problem. 
X-ray examination during the period of active haemorrhage 
improved the accuracy of diagnosis. 

Surgery in peptic ulcer is reserved usually for obstruction, 
haemorrhage, perforation and for ulcers developing after pre- 
vious operation. Many surgeons preferred the procedure of 
gastric resection, removing approximately three-fourths of the 
stomach. Several modifications in the technique of the operation 
were described. The risk of improved surgery was quite low. 

Improved surgical skill and excellent pre- and post-operative 
care permitted the removal of more tumours of the stomach, 
with a decreasing immediate mortality rate. Replacement of the 
excised stomach by a “new stomach” fashioned from the large 
intestine was possible in some patients. Nevertheless, the early 
recognition of cancer of the stomach and of tumours elsewhere 
in the digestive tract remained a difficult problem, seriously 
limiting the possibility of surgical cure. In the search for gastric 
cancer, routine photofluorographic gastrointestinal examinations 
of 10,000 patients yielded only one tumour for every 476 
examinations. The comparative infrequency of cancer diagnosis 
in this survey and the high cost of the study indicated the 
magnitude of the problem. 

Intestines.—A sulfonamide compound, salazopyrin, was re- 
portedly effective in some patients with chronic ulcerative coli- 
tis. Corticotropin (ACTH) and cortisone remained useful ad- 
juncts in the treatment of the disease; the fundamental cause 
was not eliminated, however, and recurrences were frequent. 
These hormones appeared less helpful in chronic inflammation 
of the small intestine (regional enteritis). On the other hand, 
cortisone was effective in the management of nontropical sprue, 
a disorder characterized by the passage of bulky, fatty stools, 
severe loss of weight and weakness. Bowel function improved 
remarkably; the appetite increased and the patients gained 
weight and strength. The beneficial action of cortisone appeared 
attributable to more efficient intestinal absorption of fats or 
to improvement in the general bodily metabolism. 

The antibiotic aureomycin was effective in the treatment of 
diffuse peritonitis. Aureomycin calcium caseinate caused much 
fewer episodes of nausea and vomiting than ordinary aureo- 
mycin. A new antibiotic, neomycin, and the combination of 
polymixin with neomycin or bacitracin rapidly suppressed bac- 
terial growth in the intestines. 

The dangers of indiscriminate antibiotic therapy became in- 
creasingly evident. Many antibiotics inhibit normal bacterial 
growth in the bowel and permit the rapid multiplication of 
staphylococci, Proteus, Pseudomonas and other bacteria, moulds 
and yeastlike organisms that are not susceptible to the antibiotic 
being used for the primary disease. Antibiotics also may induce 
vitamin deficiencies; and they frequently act as direct irritants 
to the bowel. These various factors probably were responsible 
for the “antibiotic diarrhoea” occurring in many patients re- 
ceiving antibiotics. The chief symptoms were abdominal cramps, 
diarrhoea and fever. The bowel wall occasionally was inflamed, 
congested and ulcerated. This complication at times was more 
distressing than the original illness. Superinfections with re- 
sistant bacteria and fungi also were observed during the use of 
antibiotics. A decrease in the numbers of red and white blood 
cells and the platelets in the blood constituted an even more 
serious complication. resulting in a few patients in aplastic 
anaemia and death. These observations again emphasized the 
need for care in the administration of antibiotics, restricting 
their application to diseases in which they are of established 
value, and avoiding their use in minor illnesses for which anti- 
biotics are not necessary. 

Several new treatments were developed for intestinal para- 
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sites. The antibiotics, neomycin and fumagillin, and the com- 
bination of bismuth glycolyl arsanilate and chloroquine diphos- 
phate were recommended for amoebic infections of the bowel. 
Terramycin effectively eradicated pinworms; quinacrine hydro- 
chloride (Atabrine) facilitated the expulsion of tapeworms. 

Pancreas.—Increased attention was directed to the pancreas 
and its diseases, especially chronic recurrent pancreatitis. Se- 
vere abdominal pain and jaundice were common symptoms of 
this inflammatory condition. The use of alcohol not infrequently 
precipitated the onset of the disease. Banthine appeared to be 
helpful in the treatment of some patients. 

The diagnosis of cancer of the pancreas remained exceedingly 
difficult. Increased amounts of antithrombin in the blood were 
noted in the relative early phase of cancer of the pancreas with 
jaundice, suggesting the possibility of earlier diagnosis. 

Pancreatic fibrosis is a serious illness in children, charac- 
terized by the passage of many large foul stools, severe mal- 
nutrition and cough. Chronic inflammation of the lungs is the 
most frequent cause of death. Treatment heretofore had been 
very unsatisfactory. Terramycin or aureomycin proved to be 
useful adjuncts in the management of this disease. 

Liver and Gall-Bladder.—Infectious hepatitis, a viral infec- 
tion of the liver, commonly produces symptoms of fatigue, poor 
appetite, distaste for smoking and abdominal pain. The physical 
findings usually include jaundice and an enlarged tender liver. 
Prompt recognition of infectious hepatitis requires constant 
awareness of its possible presence and appropriate tests of liver 
function. 

Three separate epidemics re-emphasized the ease with which 
infectious hepatitis may be transmitted. One outbreak involved 
student nurses in an orphanage for infants and young children. 
The disease was spread by the faecal-oral route. The infective 
agent was demonstrable in the faeces for periods of 5 to 15 
mo. after the initial illness. Another epidemic apparently was 
transmitted by person-to-person contact and by contaminated 
drinking water obtained from a well. The third outbreak oc- 
curred among a group of soldiers several weeks after the cook 
preparing their food had contracted the disease; circumstances 
strongly suggested contaminated food as the source of the in- 
fection. 

Careful history, physical examination and laboratory tests 
may not disclose the cause of an enlarged liver or jaundice or 
both. The correct diagnosis in such patients was facilitated 
by the microscopic study of a small piece of liver tissue re- 
moved by a special needle. In expert hands, the procedure was 
relatively simple. These observations confirmed earlier studies 
of the problem. In the treatment of cirrhosis of the liver, 
emphasis again was directed to the importance of an adequate 
intake of protein and carbohydrate, fortified with intravenous 
injection of glucose. Choline or methionine is indicated in 
acutely ill patients unable to eat sufficient amounts of food. 
The use of alcohol must be discontinued. 

A new radio-opaque material, telepaque, improved the visuali- 
zation of the gall-bladder by X-ray and caused fewer reactions 
than previous dyes. The use of telepaque consequently received 
extensive trial in the diagnosis of gall-bladder disease. (See also 
MEDICINE. ) 


BIBL1oGRAPHY.—R,. B. Capps and J. Stokes, Jr., “Epidemiology of 
Infectious Hepatitis and Problems of Prevention and Control,” J.A.M.A., 
149:557-561 (June 7, 1952); H. C. B. Denber and S. Leibowitz, “Acute 
Anicteric Virus Hepatitis: Report of Thirty Cases,” J.A.M.A., 149:546- 
549 (June 7, 1952); I. Innerfield and A. Angrist, “Antithrombin Deter- 
mination: New Test for Cancer of Pancreas Associated with Jaundice,” 
Am. J. M. Sc., 223:422—428 (April 1952): J. B. Kirsner, A. P, Klotz 
and W. L. Palmer, “Unfavorable Course of Gastric Ulcer During Admin- 
istration of ACTH and Cortisone,” Gastroenterology, 20:27—-29 (Jan. 
1952); O. H. Wangensteen, ‘‘Segmental Gastric Resection for Peptic 
Ulcer,” J.A.M.A., 149:18-23 (May 3, 1952); C. E. Rubin, W. L. Palmer 
and J. B. Kirsner, “Present Status of Exfoliative Cytology in Diagnosis of 
Gastrointestinal Malignancy,” Gastroenterology, 21:1-11 (May 1952). 
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STRAWBERRIES—STRIKES 


Strawberries: sce Fruit. 
Streptomycin: sce CHEMOTHERAPY; MEDICINE; TUBERCU- 


LOSIS, 


In 1951 there were 4,737 strikes in the United States, — 


Strikes. a decrease of 106 from the 1950 total of 4,843. 
Further, the number of workers involved (2,191,500) and the 
number of idle man-days (22,910,000) in 1951 were consider- 
ably less than in the previous year, as shown in Table I. 
The number of strikes in the first six months of 1952 was 
greater than the number of strikes for the corresponding period 
in 1951. There was also a great increase in the number of 
workers involved in strikes in the first six months of 1952 
when compared with the same period of the previous year. In 
the same six-month period of 1952 the number of idle man-days 
rose to 30,720,000, which was approximately three times the 


corresponding figure for 1951. This increase in strikes, number of © 


workers involved and idle man-days was the result of the steel 
strike, which began on June 2, 1952, and ended July 25, 1952. 

These statistics published by the U.S. bureau of labour sta- 
tistics included all known work stoppages arising from labour- 
management disputes that continued for at least one full day or 
shift and involved six or more workers. The data on man-days 
idle and workers involved covered all workers made idle in es- 
tablishments directly involved in a stoppage and not those em- 


Table I|.— United States: Number of Strikes Beginning in the Year, Workers 
Involved and Man-days Lost 


Number Man-days Per cent of 

Number of workers idle estimated 

Year strikes involved during year work time 
1935-39 (average). .....- 2,862 1,130,000 16,900,000 0.27 
19AGS Sees Rao eee nBrentetas 4,985 4,600,000 116,000,000 1.43 
WS4A7. rete sarcu sen ane a is: 3,693 2,170,000 34,600,000 Al 
TIOAS eee Eee hte (eee 3,419 1,960,000 34,100,000 37 
1949" 0. ASE Oca 3,606 3,030,000 50,500,000 59 
TSO) ites sete cereete 5 4,843 2,410,000 38,800,000 44 
(Ren Ge Bos oe oo 4,737 2,191,500 22,910,000 21 
NGS2NG mot)e rect smel te let ells 5 2,525 2,085,000 30,720,000 -60 


Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review. 1952 figures 


are preliminary. 


Table Il.—Analysis by Industries of Work Stoppages Arising from 
Industrial Disputes in Great Britain 


Jan.—July 1952 Jan.—July 1951 
Number Number 
Number of Number of 
of workers of — workers 
stop- involved stop- involved 
pages in all pages in all 
begin stop- Aggregate begin- stop- Aggregate 
ning pages number of ning pages number of 
in in working in in working 
Industry period* progress days lost period progress days lost 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing 3 900 4,000 _— — _ 
‘Goallirining! . e<uier tens 686 112,000* 267,000 620 77,100¢ 231,000 
Other mining and 
Quarry ingles esureste 5 400 2,000 4 100 t 
Treatment of nonmetal- 
liferous mining products 10 500 2,000 9 700 2,000 
Chemicals and allied 
fradesmuem em meinen. 6 1,900 6,000 S 400 2,000 
Metal manufacture . . 23 3,800 24,000 19 2,300 11,000 
Shipbuilding and ship 
repairing . . +» - 39. .. 1.0;200 73,000 52 4,200 26,000 
Engineering . .. 43 20,500 167,000 54 16,900 68,000 
Vehicles# cr ele ie) ole 34 37,700 391,000 43 37,400 208,000 
Other metal industries . 8 2,000 16,000 17 1,700 8,000 
Textiless. vests <1 oes 2 400 t 8 2,100 8,000 
Leathers ete: Si. Retains 1 § t _ — —_— 
(eisitiveke Son 8 0 4.6 8 600 1,000 6 1,900 1,000 
Food, drink, tobacco. 9 1,100 8,000 9 5,300 18,000 
Manufactures of wood 
Corchcene pete b Gad il 1,500 21,000 6 1,100 4,000 
Paper and printing. . . 6 1,500 30,000 3 100 ft 
Other manufacturing 
industries: 15. 2.02 3 3,000 15,000 6 1,200 4,000 
Building and contracting 59 16,600 97,000 62 15,000 57,000 
Gas, electricity, water . 4 700 7,000 3 2,400 60,000 
Transport, etc. . . . . 34 8,500 26,000 56 82,200 547,000 
Distributive trades . . 9 3,200 19,000 9 800 2,000 
Other services... . 64 ek, 100 0 2,400 6, 


Total ay ste 


5 4,000 2 ,000 
1,005 228,100} 1,180,000 1,009 255,300+ 1,263,000 

*A stoppage of apprentices which began in March 1952 involved workers in several 
industries, but was counted as only one stoppage in the total for all industries taken 
together. 

{Some workers, largely in the coal mining industry, were involved in more than one 
stoppage and are counted more than twice in the totals. The net number of individuals 
involved in coal mining stoppages was 95,000 in the 1952 period and 65,000 in the 
corresponding 1951 period. For all industries combined the corresponding net totals 
were approximately 210,000 and 220,000. 

{Fewer than 500. 

§Fewer than 50. 

Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette (London), 


DESERTED STEEL MILL YARDS in South Chicago, I!I., at the beginning of a 
strike by about 650,000 U.S. steel workers (C.1.0.) in June 1952 


ployees made idle through material or service shortages in- 
curred by such stoppages. 
Work stoppages arising from industrial disputes in Great 
Britain for the first seven months of 1952 and 1951 are indi- 
cated in Table II. As in 1950 and 1951, the majority of strikes 
in the first seven months of 1952 arose in coal mining, with 686 
strikes through July 1952—the total number of work stoppages 
having been 1,005 during this period. The number of workers 
involved in coal mining strikes and the number of working 
days lost was also larger for the first seven months of 1952, 
compared with the same period in 1951. Other industries with a 
relatively large number of strikes were building and contract- 
ing with 59 stoppages, engineering with 43, vehicles with 34, 
shipbuilding and repairing with 39 and transport with 34. Al- 
though the number of strikes in any one of these industries 
was less than 10% of the number of stoppages in mining for 
the 1952 period under consideration, the number of working 
days lost in the vehicles group was 50% greater than the num- 
ber lost in mining, and the number of working days lost in 
engineering was about 60% of the number lost in mining. 
Wage disputes were the predominant cause of industrial stop- 
pages in Great Britain for the first seven months of 1952. 
The major share of these wage disputes was not for wage in- 
creases, but was concerned with other wage issues. Disputes 
over the employment of particular classes or persons, and other 


Table IIl._—Analysis of Principal Causes of Industrial Disputes in 
Great Britain: First Seven Months of 1952 


Number of stoppages 
begun during 1952 


Number of workers 


Principal causes directly involved 


Wage increase «s+ + 0 «© «+ « 6 © e 71 39,500 
Other wage-disputes «=. ..++ sess 350 49,200 
All wage disputes - - - + + + + # © # e 421 88,700 
StU oelie oe Det. OLOmO. ieee Ose OnOwO 34 4,900 
Employment of particular classes or persons « - 149 42,300 
Other working arrangements . . + + + + + « 343 30,400 
Trade union principle... + + + + se ee es 21 4,600 
Sympathetic action . - 6 - + + ee ee ee 12 9,600 
Sl Suede Gulp: aeiect ce toe (ceo 980 180,500 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette (London). 


Table !V.—Frequency and Size of Labour Disputes in 
Great Britain: First Seven Months of 1952 and Corresponding 
Months in 1951 


Strikes in Number of working Number of working 
progress peoole involved days lost 
Month 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 

danvary “jis «ow 2 « « ~ 22) 3S 26-5007 825/700 80,000 77,000 
February) <esihs cat tete ill 56 143. 30,600 57,300 75,000 339,000 
Ware 25 = Jes xe) oo NO 156 42,500 36,800 288,000 145,000 
Aprilia. fas Aeitel terse amebOd 192 36,500 46,000 80,000 152,000 
WAG oy fa) cos We a nw hy oe ON iad 41,500 59,400 176,000 203,000 
In 6 eel) 6 io como. Mel 193. 63,400 86,300 205,000 305,000 
JUVE carrem ism eni nce miaroy imran 125 Li 25 377,800 17,200 277,000 42,000 


*Figures for July 1952 are subject to revision. 
Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette (London). 


working arrangements, were also major causes of work stop- 
pages. 

Comparative figures for the first seven months of 1951 and 
1952 showed a larger number of strikes in progress in February, 
March, May and July of 1952. As Table IV indicates, however, 
the number of working people involved and number of work- 
ing days lost did not necessarily increase (decrease) when the 
number of stoppages increased (decreased). 

In Canada in the first six months of 1952 there were two 
fewer strikes and lockouts than for the corresponding period of 
1951. However, the number of workers involved in industrial 
disputes in the 1952 period was more than twice the number in- 
volved in the corresponding 1951 period. Further the number of 
working days lost in the first six months of 1952 was more than 


Table V.—Number* and Time Loss in Canadian Labour Disputes 


1952¢ 1951 
No. of Time loss No. of Time loss 
No. of employees in work- No.of employees in work- 
Month strikes involved ing days strikes involved ing days 
DON ices Loa oe goes 15 5,749 75,220 18 6,255 16,988 
Lee ol ce els ec 22 13,048 47,603 20 4,944 20,103 
Marcha. a os Bae sae. 26 5,204 65,502 29 4,988 16,960 
IMG oo Oe OF 35 12,055 178,605 Ze 3,950 10,199 
Mayrak fo. Gamo 42 Zais 247,733 40 8,038 35,167 
Sines. oes cme 40 59,364 708,382 53 15,937 128,510 
Totalimer ins en COMI Osoo iO 23/040) smioz 44,112 L227 2i. 


*These figures show the number of strikes and lockouts in existence and the workers 
involved during the period. The monthly figures are not cumulative. Strikes and lockouts 
were recorded together and are a cessation of work involving six or more employees 
and lasting at least one working day. 

11952 figures are preliminary. 

Source: Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 
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five times the loss in the same period of 1951. (See also 
Lasour Unions; Law; NATIONAL LaBor RELATIONS BoarD; 
UniTep STATES.) Ce A®) 


Subsidies: see AGRICULTURE. 
Sudan: see ANGLO-EGyPTIAN SUDAN; FRENCH UNION; FRENCH 
West AFRICA. 


The consumption of sugar per capita in the United 
Sugar. States was estimated as high as 95 lb. in 1952, a little 
less than in 1951 and less than average. 

The 1952 domestic crop of sugar cane for sugar and seed was 
reduced by dry weather, but the two producing states had above 
average crops, and that of Louisiana was sharply above the 
small crop of 1951. Sugar-beet production, much of it under 
irrigation in the western half of the U.S., was indicated as 
10,334,000 tons, compared with 10,485,000 tons in 1951 and 
10,013,000-ton average for 1941-50. The indicated average 
yield of 15.2 tons per acre, the same as in 1951, was 2 tons 
above average for 1941-50. 

Sugar cane for syrup and sorghum cane for molasses were 
adversely affected by summer drought in their major areas of 
production and declined below the low levels of recent years. 
Maple syrup production in 1952, mostly in Vermont and New 
York, was estimated at 1,603,000 gal. from 7,012,000 trees 
tapped; 189,000 lb. of sugar were also made. Both products 
were less abundant than in 1951 and much below the 1941-50 
average. Honey in 1952 was an average crop, except in drought 
areas. Colonies of bees continued to decline as in most years 
since World War II. The support price was increased to 70% 
of parity, about 114 cents per pound for extracted honey. 

Consumption of sugar in the U.S. in 1952 was initially esti- 
mated in late 1951 and the quota set under the law at 7,700,000 
tons, near the lower levels of the fluctuating estimates of 1951 
consumption. However, in Oct. 1952 the quota was revised 
upward by 100,000 tons. Deliveries for the calendar year 1952 
through early October amounted to about 6,550,000 tons, a rate 
which was expected to call for nearly 8,000,000 tons for the 
year. 

The world centrifugal sugar crop of 1951-52 was a record one 
of about 38,200,000 short tons, raw value, 4% more than in the 


Table 1.—U.S. Sugar-Beet Production 


(In thousands of tons) 


indicated Average 
State 1952 1951 1941-50 
Gatifonnichemcsteewiel ai et hance hte tel Be fers ce 2,793 2,645 2,242 
Eolorddolcunsaicmie Beisel ustcuirenie ie) si kalmennana 1,863 1,906 1,892 
ECHO Meet Mol eluielatey cal vel ueltst tollic. (ef of snies (eure 1,062 i227 1,082 
Nobraskaiiis.” s vauieuie wes yo are felyeuel ve ale 812 683 704 
IMichiganiet iss iis. 1s] <e. fe) toate coh col cee apis. Wenn 539 605 704 
MONIGHG"c. 6) cu. cys, © se) oe) el oh Raton 5 481 537 774 
IW VOMindic: 6 «1 lous yells wi ee (0105) be ceiie is 476 438 395 
Wikis OSG Td o 5 Sede o oC oO oololn 6 322 403 520 
Lolth 6c he Geen) Cee Oh Ce Ono, Cte oc 126 122 248 
Otherstatess. (ey <. e) crieits eos: si oa; oy aunt 1 860 1,914 1,451 
Table !l_—U.S. Sugar-Cane Production 
(In thousands of tons) 
Indicated Average, 
State 1952 1951 1941-50 
Weriaene) Gua 6 Bh 6 SG A oo o ake boa S 6,153 4,828 5,247 
(iiteie os to Baa mp 295 Ged o 64 c e277 1,292 969 
Table IIl.—Centrifugal Sugar Production of the 
Principal Producing Countries 
(In thousands of tons, raw value) 
Average 
Country 1951-52 1950-51 1935-39 
GURSG Vente a? jae batety 6 eval Gecwrel Se) peat eae 7,900 6,348 3,183 
LESS. Roeh ae cot patel i ae She “ise ke see 2,300 2,400 2,761 
Uniied StGhas: =e «ey Se ish a Se Vernet ee 2,007 2,576 1,992 
Brazil gem teicatioptelee ok et 2 ec ct omisees 1,846 1,740 786 
Indigksw. Aen cok owes Monte aene 1575 1,480 1,300 
Frances tre isitet sits tehvetae? cts, vere, ae. fe 1,396 1,584 1,060 
PUCriO RICO mm siial eter teume te Metteremee ns 1,325 1,228 974 
WeesternGarmonyia sol lot sais) eo avn ccie 1,168 21 610 
Republic of the Philippines . ...... 1,080 935 1,058 
Inveh calif ace apr aot eh eee oy Ala Gc 1,045 996 980 


SUBSIDIES—SUICIDE STATISTICS 


previous year and one-third more than pre-World War II. The 
beet-sugar total, 14,093,000 tons, was moderately less than in 
the previous year, but above the 11,777,000 tons prewar aver- 


age. Cane sugar set a new record, 24,102,000 tons, as compared 


with 21,792,000 tons in the previous year and only 17,101,000 


tons prewar. The extra production to make the record possible 


came largely from Cuba, with 1,600,000 tons more than the year 
before. The 7,900,000 tons (previous record 6,675,000 tons in 
1947-48) resulted from a favourable combination of larger 
acreage and high yields. Asia also increased production, by 
about 600,000 tons. Europe, with much of the beet-sugar pro- 
duction, accounted for much of the decrease, primarily because 
of unfavourable weather and some disease damage to the crop. 

In addition there was a production of about 6,228,000 tons 
of locally used unrefined or semirefined noncentrifugal sugar. 
This was a large crop, compared with 6,108,000 tons the pre- 
vious year, and slightly more than 5,000,000 tons prewar. 

Preliminary evidence suggested that the 1952-53 world sugar 
crop might set a new record. The world’s sugar beet crop 
harvested late in 1952 was 100,416,000 tons, compared with 
100,920,000 tons in 1951 and $2,071,000 tons prewar. The total 
acreage planted to sugar beets in 1952 was larger than in 1951, 
but adverse crop conditions on the European continent lowered 
expected yields somewhat. Clearly, much would depend on 
whether Cuba restricted the 1952-53 grind, as seemed likely. 
One report indicated a possible restriction to a production of 
5,000,000 tons In 1952-53. 

In any case, Cuba had contributed heavily to a world surplus 
estimated at 2,385,000 tons or more. Of that amount Cuba set 
aside 1,750,000 tons in a stabilization reserve to be liquidated 
over a five-year period. It was suggested to the International 
Sugar council that a new agreement should be negotiated to 


replace that of 1937, under which quotas had not been enforced - 


since World War II. A special committee was reported to have 
prepared a draft of a new agreement which was still being 
studied by the council as late as Sept. 1952, with the possibil- 
ity that the council might ask the United Nations to convene 
a conference on sugar early in 1953. 


Meanwhile, sugar price levels, primarily because of quotas, 


continued comparatively high in the face of surplus. No particu- 
lar decline was indicated as likely with retail prices in the 
U.S. apparently firmly established at about 10 cents per pound. 


In October the no. 4 world raw sugar futures contract was 
traded below 4 cents per pound. Rationing of sugar continued 


in the United Kingdom because of the scarcity of dollars. Ex- 
port controls on sugar and inedible molasses produced in the 
U.S. or any of its possessions were ended in July 1952, having 
been established in Oct. 1950. About 14,209,423 tons of centri- 
fugal sugar entered world trade in 1951, slightly less than in 
the previous year. (J. Ko Re 


Suicide Statistics The provisional death rate from 
* suicide in the United States during 
the first six months of 1952 was 10.4 per 100,000 population, 
the rate for the same period of 1951 having been 10.5. Within 
the United States, the suicide rates per 100,000 for the first six 
months of 1952 were: northeastern states, 8.7; southern states, 
8.8; north central states, 10.4; and western states, 17.6. ‘he 
estimated number of suicides for the whole country during 
1951 was 15,940, with a rate of 10.4 per 100,000 population. 
In the same year, England and Wales recorded 4,469 and a 
rate of 10.2 per 100,000 population. In rgso Canada had a 
rate of 7.6. The European population of New Zealand in 1949 
had a rate of 9.7, and for Australia the rate was 9.8. 
In 1949, the latest year of complete record for the United 
States, of a total of 16,992 deaths from suicide and self-in- 


SULPHUR—SURGERY 


flicted injury, the numbers for the specific means were: poison- 
ing by analgesic and soporific substances (mostly barbiturates), 
805; poisoning by other solid and liquid substances, 1,044; 
poisoning by gases in domestic use, 1,118; poisoning by motor 
vehicle exhaust and other gases, 867; hanging and strangula- 
tion, 3,641; drowning, 768; firearms and explosives, 7,215; 
cutting or piercing instruments, 634; jumping from high places, 
553; all other and unspecified means, 347. The suicide rate 
per 100,000 according to race and sex were: white males, 19.2; 
white females, 5.5.; nonwhite males, 7.0; and nonwhite females, 
1.5. Among white males the suicide rate rose with advance in 
age to a peak of 55.4 per 100,000 at ages 65-69, with a resump- 
tion in the rise after age 75. (M. Sp.) 


Sulphur More than 90% of the world output of sulphur 
* originates in the United States, and the bulk of the 
remainder comes from Italy and Japan. 

United States.—For the past ten years demand for sulphur 
had exceeded output, and mine shipments were maintained by 
drawing heavily on stocks that had been accumulated in earlier 
years. 

The trend of the industry since 1946 is shown in the follow- 
ing table, as reported by the U.S. bureau of mines. 


Data on Sulphur Industry in the United States 
(In thousands of short tons) 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Production (native). . . . 4,322.8 4,974.1 5,453.5 5,314.4 5,815.2 5,911.6 
MeShipments . ... . « . « 4,623.6 5,020.7 5,576.4 5,364.0 6,165.32 6165.3 
| Exports (crude) . . . = . MS V523 5 OTIS PASO} 126026 GiiSiO) ees 42°3 
Available supply . . . . 3,228.3 3,509.2 4,125.4 3,761.4 4,551.4 4,723.0 
Consumption’ <<. ss < 3,256 3,965 4,144.0 3,920.0 4,553.9 2 
Stocks (producers’) seA eal BAN. stool 2.0, oes lee 2,97 00) esp lin7 
By-product recovery. . . 2 48.6 49.7 63.6 159.6 2 


Under the pressure of a constantly growing demand, which 
was accentuated by requirements for the defense program, 
exploratory work had increased the reserves, and development 
of expanded production was under way but, in spite of this, 
shipments were cut back in 1951, to avoid further depletion 
of stocks. 

The production rate in the first nine months of 1952 was 
slightly above that of 1951; 4,484,067 short tons were produced 
and 4,308,696 tons were shipped. (G. A. Ro.) 


Sumatra: see INDONESIA. 
(1899- _ _—sC+dYs«« US. 


Summerfield, Arthur E(Isworth) coverament’ ott 


cial, was born at Pinconning, Mich., on March 17. He worked 
in various automobile plants and in real estate, and in 1924 
became distributor in Flint, Mich., for the Pure Oil company. 

In 1929 he founded the Summerfield Chevrolet company and 
in 1938 became president of the Bryant Properties corporation. 
He was a member of the board of directors of the American 
Motorists Insurance company and the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance company. He became active in Republican politics 
during Wendell Willkie’s campaign for the presidency in 1940. 
In 1943 he was appointed finance director of the Republican 
state central committee, and in 1944 he was elected committee- 
man from Michigan at the Republican national convention. He 
sponsored a movement in 1946 to draft Sen. Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg for the presidential nomination. Summerfield was ap- 
pointed to the chairmanship of the Republican strategy com- 
mittee in July 1949. 

After Summerfield had been instrumental in swinging the 
presidential nomination to Dwight D. Eisenhower at the Re- 
publican national convention in July 1952, he was elected 
chairman of the Republican national committee. On Nov. 25 
President-elect Eisenhower selected Summerfield to serve as 
postmaster general in the coming administration. 
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Support Prices: see Acricurture. 
The annual 


Supreme Court of the United States, ico" 


court began Oct. 1, 1951, and ended June 9, 1952. Charles 
Elmore Cropley, clerk of the court for the past 25 years, died 
June 17, 1952. 


“DOWN TO SIZE,”’ a 1952 cartoon by Pratt of the McClatchy Newspapers 


The business of the court insofar as statistics are concerned 
paralleled closely that of the preceding term, 1,922 cases be- 
ing disposed of as compared with 1,216. Eight fewer signed 
majority opinions were rendered, 83 as against 91 during the 
previous term. Dissenting opinions increased from 54 to 68. 
All but 13 of the 1,922 opinions dealt with matters in which 
the federal or state governments were involved. As had been 
the situation in recent years, criminal cases outnumbered any 
other category. 

Members of the Court.—The United States supreme court 
in 1952 was composed of the following members (dates indicate 
year appointment was confirmed by the senate): chief justice, 
Frederick M. Vinson (1946); associate justices, Hugo L. Black 
(1937), Stanley Reed (1938), Felix Frankfurter (1939), Wil- 
liam O. Douglas (1939), Robert H. Jackson (1941), Harold H. 
Burton (1945), Thomas C: Clark (1949) and Sherman Minton 
(1949). (See also Law.) (H. B. Wy.) 


Surgery The causal relationship between tobacco and cancer 
* of the lung was demonstrated by O. Gsell and 
A. Ochsner and his associates. Gsell showed that in a series 
of men with cancer of the bronchus, 87% were heavy to very 
heavy smokers and only 2% were nonsmokers. He concluded 
that the more an individual smokes the greater chance he has 
of developing a cancer of the lung, and that if individuals 45 
years of age and older smoke 25 or more cigarettes daily, they 
have 50 times more chance of developing a cancer of the lung 
than do nonsmokers. Ochsner and his associates showed a 
definite parallelism between the sale of cigarettes in the United 
States and the increased incidence of cancer of the bronchus. 


%, 


HEART OPERATION being telecast to groups of doctors on a closed TV cir- 
cuit in Dec. 1951. The Columbia Broadcasting system claimed this to be 
the first coast-to-coast broadcast of colour television 


Whereas in 1920 cancer of the bronchus represented 1.1% of 
all cancers and in 1930, 2.2%, in 1948 it represented 8.3% of 
all cancers. 

In order to prevent death resulting from clotting in the veins, 
associated with infection of the pelvis, and following child- 
birth in which the clot is softened by the infection, C. G. Col- 
lins et al. recommend ligation of the vena cava, which is the 
large vein draining the lower extremities and the pelvis, and 
the ovarian veins. Previously this condition carried a high 
mortality rate, approximately 80%, but in a series of 70 cases 
who were operated upon, 62 (89%) survived and 8 (11%) 
died. Although it may seem undesirable to tie off all the large 
veins, it was done as a lifesaving procedure, and in spite of 
the fact that the course of the major vein was interrupted, the 
end results as far as circulation was concerned were good. 

In order to stimulate respiration in an individual with res- 
piratory paralysis, S. J. Sarnoff and others used electrical 
stimulation applied to the phrenic nerve, which controls res- 
piration. By means of an electrode applied to the skin overly- 
ing the nerve in the neck, it is possible to maintain normal 
respiration until it occurs spontaneously. 

Arthur Vineberg treated coronary thrombosis by transplant- 
ing an artery of the chest (internal mammary artery) into the 
wall of the heart. In this way, additional blood is supplied to 
the heart muscle, and of four patients operated upon by this 
technique, three progressed nicely. E. R. Maurer successfully 
removed a fatty tumour of the heart. 

V. A. Cooley and M. E. DeBakey reported several cases in 
which an aneurysm of the aorta was removed and the lumen 
of the large artery, leaving the heart, maintained by suturing it. 
This procedure is particularly applicable in cases in which the 
aneurysm is the result of syphilitic disease of the aorta, and 
is less efficacious in the patient in whom the aneurysm is 
caused by hardening of the artery. 

H. B. Shumacker showed that removal of the sympathetic 
nerves is of value in the treatment of frostbite. In 20 patients 
with frostbite, sympathectomies were done. In all, there was 
evidence of diminution in circulation, but in each instance the 
operation greatly relieved the patient. Shumacker believed that 
sympathectomy, besides relieving pain and sensitivity, hastens 
the healing process. 

In order to prevent swelling of the arm following removal of 
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a breast for cancer, N. Treves changed the attachment of the 
large muscle extending from the chest to the arm. In this way, 
the space left under the arm following the operation was filled 
and the pressure on the large vein in the armpit was prevented. 

Putting the diseased bowel at rest by making an external 
opening in the small intestine in patients with ulcerative colitis 
had been the method of choice when symptoms were severe. It 
was recently emphasized that removal of the diseased colon is 
better. C. G. Ripstein et al. showed that in 72 cases in which 
the colon was removed there were only 3 deaths (4.1%). E. S. 
Judd e¢ al. emphasized that patients with cancer of the colon 
a short distance above the rectum should be treated by removal 
of the rectum. The results reported by Judd showed that to 
attempt to save the rectal sphincter is hazardous and that if 
an incomplete operation is done in order to save a part of the 
rectum, the incidence of recurrence of the cancer is higher the 
closer the cancer is to the rectal opening. The five-year sur- 
vival rates in patients in whom the cancer was within 10 cm. 
of the anus was 57.6%. In those in whom it was located be- 
tween 11 and 15 cm. it was 64.2% and in those in whom it was 
between 16 and 20 cm. the survival rate was 73.8%. F. A. 
Coller et al. also emphasized the importance of the radical 
procedure in cases of cancer of the rectum. 

In order to increase the salvage rate in the treatment of 
cancer, A. G. James, R. D. Williams and J. L. Morton advo- 
cated the use of radioactive cobalt. If the radioactive cobalt is 
applied in flexible nylon tubing, the flexibility of the tubing 
permits more intimate contact of the radioactive substance than 
would be possible from other methods of treatment, and a 
better effect on the tumour is obtained. 

P. T. DeCamp et al. showed that delay in surgical treatment 
of acute inflammation of the gall bladder greatly increases the 
risk. The disease is more serious in older people. In patients 
who have an obstruction of the ducts leading from the liver to 
the intestine and who have jaundice and infection as a result 
of this obstruction, M. A. Hayes and F. A. Coller recommended 
uncovering a remnant of embryologic duct in the liver which is 
found in the base of the gall bladder. If a satisfactory duct 
can be found, they suggest anastomosis of this to a loop of 
intestine, in this way short-circuiting the bile from the liver into 
the intestine. They did this successfully in two patients. 

Cancer of the pancreas which had extended beyond the pan- 
creas and involved the portal vein (the large vein extending 
from the intestine and liver) had been considered inoperable. 
In two such cases, C. G. Charles et al. performed preliminary 
ligation of the portal vein and later removed the diseased vein 
together with the pancreas. 

In patients in whom it is necessary to remove portions of the 
large vessels of the chest, such as the aorta, P. W. Schafer 
and C. A. Hardin suggested the use of temporary plastic shunts 
to permit the blood to flow around the site of the operative 
procedure and in this way maintain circulation while the opera- 
tion is being done. (See also MEDICINE; PHYSIOLOGY.) 


PinLtioGRAPHY.—O. Gsell, “Bronchialkarzinom und Tabak—Sonderab- 
druck aus der,” Schweiz med. Wchnschr., 81:662 (1951): Arthur Vine- 
berg, “Treatment of Coronary Artery Insufficiency by Implantation of the 
Internal Mammary Artery into the Left Ventricular Myocardium.” J. 
Thorac. Surg., 23:42 (1952); V. A. Cooley and M. E. DeBakey, “Sur- 
gical Considerations of Intrathoracic Aneurysms of the Aorta and Great 
Vessels,” Ann. Surg., 135:660 (1952); Norman Treves, ““Myolymphangio- 
plasty for the Prevention and Relief of the Swollen Arm,” Surg., Gynec. & 
Obst., 94:65 (1952); C. G. Ripstein, C. G. Miller and C. M. Gardiner, 
“Results in the Surgical Treatment of Ulcerative Colitis,’ Ann. Surg., 
135:14 (1952); E. S. Judd, Jr., and N. J. Belleige, “Carcinoma of the 
Rectosigmoid in the Upper Part of the Rectum,” Arch. Surg., 64:607 
(1952); F. A. Coller, R. H. Lillie, M. F. Briant, Jr., and W. E. Brown 
III, “Cancer of the Rectum,” Ann. Surg., 135:841 (1952); A. G. James 
R. D. Williams and J. L. Morton, “Radioactive Cobalt as an Adjunct to 
Cancer Surgery,” Surgery, 30:95 (1951); Paul T. DeCamp, A. Ochsner 
T. G. Baffes, R. Bancroft and W. Bendel, “Timing in the Treatment of 
Acute Cholecystitis,” Ann. Surg., 135:734 (1952); M. A. Hayes and F. 
A. Coller, “Surgical Decompression in Biliary Obstruction, a New Opera- 


SURINAM—SWEDEN 


tive Technique,” Ann. Surg., 135:98 (1952); C. G. Charles Th GaeRe 
Holswade, Roy D. McClure, Jr., A. L. Gore and E. A. O’Neil, “Pan- 
creaticoduodenectomy with Resection of the Portal Veins in the Macaca 
Mulatta and in Man,” Surg., Gynec. & Obst. (1952); P. W. Schafer and 
C. A. Hardin, “The Use of Temporary Polythene Shunts to Permit Occlu- 
sion, Resection and Frozen Homologous Graft Replacement of Vital Vessel 


Segments,” Surgery, 31:186 (1952). CAEO3) 
Surinam (Dutcu Guiana). Surinam, lying between French 

Guiana and British Guiana in northeastern South 
America, has an area of 55,212 sq.mi. It consists of a plain 
along the sea, with very little elevation and much swamp, which 
seldom attains a width of 100 mi., and a plateau rich in timber 
and minerals. The population, estimated in 1951 at 223,000, 
lives mainly on the coastal plain. Those born in Europe aggre- 
gate between 3,000 and 5,coo; more than 50,000 were born in 
India, or are descended from those born there; about 35,000 
are of Javanese origin; 20,000 are Afro-American; and more 
than 85,000 are indigenous or are partly indigenous, and partly 
of European, African, Asiatic or Indonesian descent. The capital 
is Paramaribo (pop. est. in 1951, 78,000). No other town has 
more than 5,000 inhabitants. All citizens of Surinam are Neth- 
erlandish subjects. The official language is Netherlandish, but 
other languages and dialects are widely used. The governor, 
appointed by the crown, was J. Klaasesz during 1952. The cabi- 
net was headed by J. A. E. Buiskool. 

History.—During 1952 extensive studies were undertaken for 
the purpose of carrying out the long-range program of develop- 
ment proposed by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Concrete results of these studies were not 
expected before the beginning of 1953. The difficulty in working 
out a legislative program acceptable to foreign investors as well 
as to the majority of the legislative council became more ap- 
parent as the year proceeded. 

Foreign trade continued to increase slightly during 1952. 
Connection by air, as well as by maritime facilities with the 
Netherlands, was improved by new services, and migration of 
Netherlanders to Surinam was encouraged by credit and other 
assistance. (See also NETHERLANDS ANTILLES.) (C. E. Mc.) 


Education.—On Jan. 1, 1951, there were 120 elementary schools with 
31,000 pupils and 783 teachers, 6 higher elementary schools with 2,250 
pupils and 90 teachers, 1 secondary school with 81 students, 1 normal 
school with 48 students and 1 technical school with 99 students. There 
was also a law college and a medical college. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the Surinam guilder, valued at $0.530264 
U.S. currency, official rate, in 1952. The 1951 budget estimated expendi- 
ture at 27,863,000 guilders and revenue at 27,895,000 guilders. 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1951 totalled 39,708,758 guild- 
ers; imports were 45,833,093 guilders. Principal customers were the U.S. 
(76%) and the Netherlands (6%); the chief suppliers were also the U.S. 
(37%) and the Netherlands (29%). Important exports included bauxite 
(about 70%), rice, citrus fruit, timber, gold, balata and coffee. 

Internal transportation is largely by water; in 1951 there were 83 mi. 
of railway and about 250 mi. of roads. Motor vehicles at the end of 1950 
included 1,096 automobiles, 499 trucks and 115 buses. In 1948 there were 
1,505 telephones and 1,500 mi. of wire. 

Production.—The major economic activity is the extraction of bauxite, 
most of which is exported to the U.S. Production figures in 1951 included 
bauxite 2,715,195 metric tons; gold 6,494 troy ounces; and balata 272 
tons. Rice, sugar and coffee were also produced. There were 38,000 cattle 
in 1950. (J. W. Mw.) 


Swains Island: see Samoa, AMERICAN. 
Swaziland: see British SoUTH AFRICAN TERRITORIES, 


A democratic monarchy of northern Europe. Area: 
Sweden. 173,390 sq.-mi.; pop.: (Dec. 1950) 7,047,000; (1951 
est.) 7,073,000. Capital: Stockholm (pop. Jan. 1, 1951) 745,- 
936. Other principal cities (pop. Jan. 1, 1951) were Goteborg 
353,991; Malmé 192,498; Norrkoping 84,939; Halsingborg 
71,718; Orebro 66,548; Uppsala 63,072. Religion: Lutheran 
Christian. Ruler in 1952: King Gustav VI Adolf. Prime minis- 
ter in 1952: Tage Erlander. 

History.—In 1952 the Swedes were prosperous, but they lived 
through a series of crises. Repeated cases of espionage were 
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SWEDISH air force flying boat, shot down by two soviet MIG-15 jet fighter 
planes over the Baltic sea, June 16, 1952, while searching for a missing 


training plane. Crew members of the flying boat are shown in rubber life- 
boats before they were picked up by a German freighter 


capped in the spring by the discovery of a major ring of spies 
operating in the north of Sweden, and over a period of ten years 
selling vital information on the northern defense system to 
the U.S.S.R. The leader of the group was Fritiof Enbom; both 
he and his principal agent, Hugo Gjerswold, were sentenced to 
life imprisonment at hard labour. Enbom’s younger brother 
Martin was given seven years, his girl friend Lilian Ceder eight 
months, Fingal Larsson five years, and Arthur Karlsson twenty 
months. The pay for Enbom appeared to have been only $2,000; 
the motivation was Communist sympathy and hatred of Swed- 
ish society. The treachery of this group affected Sweden more 
deeply than did Polish and soviet officers caught in similar 
activities. 

Tense relations with the U.S.S.R. were dramatized on June 13 
when a Swedish training plane disappeared over the Baltic sea. 
Three days later a Catalina flying boat, searching for the lost 
plane, was shot down by two MIG-15 planes. In this case the 
crew radioed a report of the attack as it started, and the men 
were fortunate to be picked up quickly by a German steamer. 
The eight men on the first plane evidently went to their graves 
with the plane; it was located later 60 ft. below the sur- 
face of the sea. Both planes were well outside the 12-mi. 
limit claimed by the U.S.S.R. along its Baltic coasts. Sharp 
notes from Stockholm to Moscow elicited only the reply that 
the second plane had been shot down because it had violated the 
Soviet border. Sweden admitted that some days earlier one plane 
had accidentally transgressed the boundary, but insisted that 
this one had not. A later Swedish note reminded the Russians 
that they, too, had on several occasions flown over Swedish 
territory. Notes continued, with the Russians elaborating their 
charges against Sweden as late as September. Sweden held its 
ground, and declared its right and intentions to use the interna- 
tional waters of the Baltic—it was not a Russian sea. 

Economic problems were serious, though far from desperate, 
The rapid rise in the price of pulp was halted in February by 
the English and French decision to pay only a set price, about 
20% lower than the existing market figure. This buyers’ ultima- 
tum meant millions of kronor less for Sweden’s most important 
export. Meantime inflation continued, and by mid-year the cost- 
of-living index was up 25% over two years previously. The asso- 
ciations of employers and employees agreed in February to 
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Riksdag-Second Chamber, 1952 
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1948 1952 
Party Votes Seats Votes Seats 
Conservatives (HOger). 478,786 23 538,484 31 
Liberals (Folkparti) 882,437 57 929,829 59 
Farmers (Bondeforbund) . 480,421 30 405,910 25 
Social Democrats. 1,789,459 ie2 1,739,227. 110 
Communists 244,826 8 167,295 5 


further collective wage increases of 10.2% (an increase of 1.7% 
over an agreement reached only a few weeks earlier). 

Against this background the national elections for the second 
chamber of the riksdag were held on Sept. 21. The Social Demo- 
cratic-Farmers coalition was charged with responsibility for 
inflation and for maintenance of unnecessarily high taxes. For- 
eign policy was barely mentioned, and in general the campaign 
brought forth no sharply defined issues. The balloting brought 
out only 77% of the voters, as compared to 82% at the pre- 
vious election. The results, however, were more noteworthy 
than the campaign. The Farmers party, which had joined in the 
government with the Social Democrats in October 1951, lost 
heavily; the Social Democrats themselves lost slightly; the 
liberal Folk party and the Conservatives gained considerably; 
and the Communists lost less than expected, considering the 
state of the world and Sweden’s position therein. The trend to 
the right was particularly significant in the larger cities. 

The coalition government remained in power, but prophets 
predicted a future withdrawal of the Farmers, and at least the 
possibility of a bourgeois government four years later. 


(EDS Ss) 
Education.—Schools (1951): elementary 28,850, pupils 650,200, teach- 
ers 29,700; secondary 390, pupils 143,179, teachers 9,632; technical 


secondary, pupils 3,790. Teachers training colleges 29, students 6,184, 
professors and lecturers 1,051. Universities 4 and institutions of higher 
education 13, students 17,634, professors 448. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1951-52 actual) revenue 7,507,000,000 
kronor, expenditure 6,423,000,000 kronor; (1952-53 est.) revenue 8,- 
391,000,000 kronor, expenditure 7,220,000,000 kronor. National debt 
(June 30, 1952): 12,329,000,000 kronor. Currency circulation (Sept. 
1952): 4,158,000,000 kronor. Gold reserve (Sept. 1952): 1,043,000,000 
kronor. Deposit money (June 1952): 18,450,000,000 kronor. Monetary 
unit: krona (pl. kronor) with an exchange rate (Dec. 1952) of 14.50 
kronor to the pound sterling and 5.18 kronor to the U.S. dollar. 


Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 9,189,000,000 kronor, exports 9,170,- 
ooo.ooo kronor. Main sources of imports (1951): U.K. 16%; Germany 
14%; U.S. 9%; Belgium-Luxembourg 6%. Main destinations of exports: 
U.K. 19%: Germany 11%; Norway 6%; France 6%. Principal imports: 
coal, petroleum and products 20%; textile fibres and manufactures 17%; 
machinery and vehicles 16%: base metals and manufactures 12%. Prin- 
cipal exports: wood pulp 28%; machinery and vehicles 16%; paper and 
manufactures 14%; wood and manufactures 12%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1952): 56,200 mi. Motor vehi- 
cles licensed (Jan. 1952): cars and buses 320,876, trucks 89,486. Railways 
(1952): 10,314 mi., passenger traffic, state railways (1951) 4,045,000,000 
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passenger miles; freight traffic (1951) §,800,000,000 ton miles. Shipping 
(July ro5t): merchant vessels 1,251; total tonnage 2,115,526 gross. 
Scheduled air transport (1951): miles flown 7,388,000; passenger miles 
160,670,000; cargo net ton-miles 3,583,000. Telephone subscribers 
(1951): 1,685,200. Radio receiving set licences (1952): 2,205,000. 

Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1952 est.): wheat 783,000; 
barley 264,000; oats 884,000; rye 290,000; potatoes (1951) 1,751,000. 
Livestock (Sept. 1951): cattle 2,633,000; sheep 261,000; pigs (April) 
1,331,000; horses 415.000; chickens (April) 12,168,000. Fisheries (salt): 
total catch (1950) 185,200 metric tons; value 102,000,000 kronor. 


Industry.— Industrial establishments (1949): 17.289; persons employed 
806,800. Fuel and power: electricity (1951) 19,440,000,000 kw.hr. Raw 
materials (metric tons, 1951): iron ore 16,116,000; pig iron 852,000; 
crude steel 1,500,000. Manufactured goods (metric tons): cement (1951) 
2,012,000; wood pulp (1950) 3,146,000; timber (1950) 33,500,000 
cu.m. 


Sweet Potatoes: see POTATOES. 


Swimmin The Olympic aquatic carnival at Helsinki, Fin., 
, was the most important event in water sports in 
1952 and afforded striking evidence of the notable world-wide 
progress made in swimming since the previous games in 1948. 
Not only were all the Olympic records broken, the majority by 
good margins, but in most of the events the listed marks were 
beaten by several contestants. 

United States representatives reaped premier honours in the 
men’s field, capturing six of nine first places, and Hungarian 
stars were best in the women’s, taking four of seven. 

Winning Yankees lowered meet records with the following 
performances: 1oo-m. free style, 57.4 sec., Clarke Scholes; 
1,500-m. free style, 18 min. 30.0 sec., Ford Konno; 10o-m. 
backstroke, I min. 5.4 sec., Yoshi Oyakawa; 800-m. free style 
relay, 8 min. 31.1 sec., Wayne Moore, William Woolsey, Konno 
and James McLane. Jean Boiteux of France cut the time for 
400o-m. free style to 4 min. 30.7 sec. and John Davies of Aus- 
tralia that for 200-m. breast stroke to 2 min. 34.4 sec.; David 
Browning and Sammy Lee, U.S., scored in diving, the former 
winning from springboard with 205.29 points and the latter 
from high platform with 156.28. Hungary earned the water 
polo title. 

Hungarian girls bettered four of the records for women. 
Judit Temes reduced the figures for too-m. free style to 1 min. 
5.5 sec. in the heats but was slower in the final, and Katalin 
Szoke, her teammate, won the event in 1 min. 6.8 sec.; Valerie 
Gyenge cut the mark for 4oo-m. free style to 5 min. 12.1 sec.; 


FINISH of the 100-m. free style swimming event at the 1952 summer 
Olympics in Helsinki, Fin. 
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Eva Szekely that for 200-m. breast stroke to 2 min. ite) Seer 
and Ilona Novak, Miss Temes, Eva Novak and Miss Szoke 
lowered the Olympic and world records for the 400-m. relay to 
4 min. 24.4 sec. Joan Harrison of South Africa clipped the time 
for 1o0-m. back stroke to 1 min. 14.3 sec., and Patricia Mc- 
Cormick, U.S., garnered the springboard and platform diving 
crowns with 147.3 and 79.37 points. 

U.S. swimmers also set the pace in shattering world standards, 
creating these new marks: 100-yd. free style, 49.2 sec., Richard 
Cleveland; 100-yd. back stroke, 56.5 sec., Jack Taylor; 800-yd. 
free style relay, 7 min. 40.5 sec., Moore, McLane, Donald Sheff 
and Frank Chamberlain; 800-m. relay, 8 min. 29.4 sec., Moore, 
McLane, Sheff and Richard Thoman; 300-yd. medley relay, 2 
min. 47.1 sec., Taylor, Gerald Holan and Cleveland; 300-m. 
medley relay, 3 min. 7.0 sec., Thoman, Dennis O’Connor and 
Kerry Donovan. Herbert Klein of Germany shaded the breast 
stroke time for too m. to 1 min. 5.8 sec., and John Davies of 
Australia that for 200 yd. to 2 min. 12.9 sec. 

U.S. women swimmers disposed of two relay marks, Jackie 
La Vine, Mary Kastelyn, Jody Alderson and Marlene Cahill 
dropping the time for the 4oo-yd. free style event to 4 min. 
5.3 sec. and Sheila Donahue, Carol Pence and Betty Mullen 
that for the 300-yd. medley to 3 min. 18.1 sec. 

Florence Chadwick, U.S., only woman to have swum the Eng- 
lish channel from both shores, achieved another great feat in 
conquering the stretch of troubled ocean between Catalina 
Island and the California coast. First of her sex to succeed in 
the gruelling test, sHe crossed from the island to Point Vincente, 
about 21 mi., in 13 hr. 47 min. 32.6 sec., coming close to the 
course record of 13 hr. 35 min. set by Byron Summers in 1927. 
(See also OLympic GAMES.) CEDESB EH) 


. A republican confederation of 22 cantons in 
Switzerland. west-central Europe, Switzerland is bounded 
west by France, north by Germany, east by Austria and Liech- 
tenstein and south by Italy. Area: 15,940 sq.mi. Pop.: (1950 
census) 4,714,992; (1952 est.) 4,806,000. Language: German 
72.6%; French 20.8%; Italian 5.2%; Romansch 1.1%. Re- 
ligion: Protestant 57.6%; Roman Catholic 41.1%; Jewish 
0.5%. Chief towns (pop., 1950): Berne: (cap., 146,499); 
Zurich (390,020); Basle (183,543); Geneva (145,473); Lau- 
sanne (106,807). President of the confederation for 1952: Karl 
Kobelt; vice-president of the federal council (government): 
Philip Etter. 

History.—The year 1952 inherited from its predecessor the 
unsolved problem of how to pay for rearmament. The Social 
Democratic party continued to press for the imposition of a 
capital levy. Its leaders worked out a plan in accordance with 
which only about 80,000 persons would be affected and a 
referendum was held on this proposal on May 18. This was 
not unexpectedly rejected by 421,459 votes to 328,032 and by 
all the cantons as such except Ziirich, Basle, Schaffhausen and 
the Ticino, the first three being highly industrialized and the 
last a poor, mainly peasant, canton. 

It was decided to put the government’s project for the pay- 
ment of the rearmament bill to the Swiss people seven weeks 
later, on July 6. This proposal again asked for the bitterly 
opposed tax on drinks, for an increase of the Wesrsteuer, or— 
roughly—income tax, and for the severe taxation of luxury 
foods. It was officially backed by all the principal political 
parties and by the responsible bankers and industrialists repre- 
sented by the Neue Ziircher Zeitung. And yet it soon became 
obvious that the propaganda against the government project 
was much more energetic and more liberally financed than that 
in its favour; it was indeed systematically organized by groups 
of big business people with a paid personnel for the purpose. 
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This opposition, as frequently before, was supported by Pierre 
Béguin, editor of the influential Gazette de Lausanne, and 
justified itself with the argument that it was unnecessary to 
increase taxation in a period of prosperity when the revenue 
was buoyant. In reply government supporters pointed out that 
the cost of rearmament had increased since the estimates were 
made, that the wave of prosperity was ebbing and that, if new 
taxes were not voted, additional government borrowing would 
become necessary; the latter was likely to intensify the in- 
flationary pressure of which the country was already disagree- 
ably aware. 

When the votes registered on July 6 were counted it was 
found that, while only 43% of the electorate had voted, the new 
financial bill had been rejected by 352,205 votes to 256,035 and 
by all the cantons except Ziirich, Berne and Solothurn. 

Although the Swiss appeared unwilling to pay for their re- 
armament, the building up of a new modernized army and air 
force was enthusiastically promoted. A number of tanks were 
bought from France and U.S., and British models were also 
tried. 

The insignificant Swiss Communist party (Partei der Arbeit) 
was evidently spurred on from Moscow to make efforts to ex- 
ploit discontent about rearmament and taxation. On April 20 
voting took place on a Communist initiative against the un- 
popular purchase tax, but anti-Communist feeling was sufficient 
to bring about a rejection by 550,712 to 128,237 votes with no 
single canton in favour. 

The economic history of Switzerland during 1952 was rela- 
tively uneventful. The boom brought about by the effects of the 
Korean war subsided gradually, but without impairing the coun- 
try’s remarkable well-being to any extent except in a few 
branches of the textile industry. There were no extraordinary 
changes in the foreign trade by which the Swiss live, though a 
tendency to trade more with the German Federal Republic and 
less with France became evident. As the summer passed even 
textiles showed signs of picking up, and the highly nervous 
watch industry, reassured by Pres. Harry S. Truman’s decision 
not to allow an increase of the U\S. tariffs against Swiss 
watches, continued to export record quantities. 

In view of the anti-Berne demonstration of July 6 the govern- 
ment decided to let its financial problems slide for a time, mean- 
while increasing the national debt. It was even expected that the 
general revision of financial administration that had to be pre- 
pared by the end of 1954 might be made to include the financing 
of the newly armed forces of Switzerland. (E. WT.) 

Education.—Schools (1948-49): primary, pupils 434,498, teachers 4,- 
136 (5,460 women); secondary and lower middle, pupils 78,587 (girls 36,- 
266), teachers 3,275 (women 427); universities (1949-50) 7, students 
14,903, professors and lecturers 1,379; institutions of higher education 2, 
matriculated students 3,957, teachers 453. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1950 est.) revenue 1,622,000,000 Fr., 
expenditure 1,466,000,000 Fr.; (1951 est.) revenue 1,577,000,000 Fz., 
expenditure 1,901,000,000 Fr. National debt (Dec. 1950): 11,1 76,000,000 
Fr. Currency circulation (Aug. 1952): 5,017,000,000 Fr. Bank deposits 
(July 1952): 7,017,000,000 Fr. Gold and foreign exchange (Aug. 1952): 
1,427,000,000 Fr. Monetary unit: Swiss franc, with an exchange rate of 
12.25 Fr. to the pound and 4.36 Fr. to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 5,915,500,000 Fr., exports 4,690,900,- 
ooo Fr. Main sources of imports (1951): U.S. 16%; Germany 15%; 
France 10%; U.K. 7%. Main destinations of exports: U.S. 13%; Ger- 
many 9%; France 9%; Italy 7%. Main imports: machinery 10%; coal, 
petroleum and products 9%; steel mill products 8%; textile fibres 6%; 
fruit and vegetables 4%. Main exports: machinery 21%; watches, clocks 
and parts 22%; chemicals 16%; textiles, including apparel, 15%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1949): 10,250 mi. Licensed 
motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 146,998; commercial vehicles 41,514. 
Railways (1949): total 3,345 mi.; state 1,812 mi.; passenger-miles 
(1950) 3,356,000,000; freight, ton-miles 1,215,000,000. Shipping (1951): 
merchant vessels 20; total tonnage 100,000; freight handled (1949) 2,- 
252,020 metric tons. Air transport (1950): passenger-miles 91,487,000; 
cargo net ton-miles 2,450,000. Swissair traffic (1950): passengers 196,- 
625; freight 2,349 metric tons; mail 1,554 metric tons; miles flown 5,618,- 
309. Telephones (1951): 896,398. Radio receiving sets (1949): 986,679. 

Agriculture.—Main crops (metric tons, 1951): wheat 235,000; rye 38,- 
000; barley (1952) 52,000; oats (1952) 61,000; sugar, raw value 30,000; 


potatoes 938,000. Wine production (1950): 1,130,000 hl. Livestock (April 
1951): cattle 1,607,000; pigs 892,000; goats (1950) 180,000; horses 


131,000; sheep 191,000; chickens 6,268,000; geese, ducks and turkeys 
(Sept. 1951) 68,000. Meat production (1951): 69,600 metric tons. Dairy 
produce (1951): butter 25,800 metric tons; cheese 46,800 metric tons; 
milk, about two-thirds of total production 17,379,000 hl. 

Industry.—Industrial establishments (1950): 11,568; persons employed 
492,563. Fuel and power: manufactured gas (1949) 299,000,000 cu.m.; 
electricity (1951) 10,271,000,000 kw-hr. Index of industrial activity 
(1950; 1938=100): building 116; cotton 99.5; silk 119.5; embroidery 
108; metals 136; watchmaking 123; chemicals 162; foodstuffs 129. Index 
of employment in manufacturing (1950; 1948=100): 92. 


Symphony Orchestras: see Music. 


Synge, Richard Laurence Millington 5 2.'oy nic’ 


chemist, was born at Liverpool, Oct. 28. He was awarded the 
Nobel prize for chemistry jointly with Archer John Porter Mar- 
tin (qg.v.) on Nov. 6, 1952, for his part in evolving their method 
of identifying and separating chemical elements by chroma- 
tography. Synge was educated at Winchester college and at 
Trinity college, Cambridge, and he and Martin undertook chem- 
ical research together at Cambridge and, from 1941 to 1943, at 
the Wool Industries Research association’s laboratories at 
Leeds, Yorkshire. In 1943 Synge went as a biochemist to the 
Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, University of London, 
and from 1948 he worked at the Rowett Research institute, 
Bucksburn, Aberdeenshire. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
society in 1950. In the Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm) of Nov. 6 
Arne Tiselius (Nobel prize winner, 1948), with whom Synge 
had worked in 1946, wrote that the Synge-Martin method was 
so simple “that almost any schoolboy with ordinary laboratory 
equipment could demonstrate the procedure.” The new chroma- 
tographic method had “given us the key to solve a number of 
very important problems of great current interest in chemistry, 
biology and medicine.” In rt951 Synge, with four other scien- 
tists, formed a “science for peace” committee, and he was also 
a member of the British sponsoring committee of the Com- 
munist-inspired “People’s Congress for Peace” held in Vienna, 
Aus., in Dec. 1952. 


Synthetic Products: see Prastics Inpustry; RAYON AND 
OTHER SYNTHETIC FIBRES; RUBBER; STANDARDS, NATIONAL 
BUREAU OF. 

Syphilis: see VENEREAL DIsEASEs. 


s An independent Arab republic, Syria is bounded west 
Syria. by the Mediterranean and Lebanon, northwest and 
north by Turkey, east and southeast by Iraq, south by Jordan 
and southwest by Israel. Area: 72,200 sq.mi. Pop. (Dec. 1951 
est.) : 3,517,000, including 288,000 nomads and seminomads. 
Language: Arabic (86%); also Kurdish, Armenian, Turkish, 
Circassian. Religion (1952 est.): Moslem 85.7%; Christian 14%. 
Chief towns (pop., 1950 est.): Damascus (cap. 335,100); 
Aleppo (362,500); Homs (244,100); Hama (146,600); Latakia 
(100,500). Chief of state and prime minister in 1952: Col. 
Fawzi Silo. 

History.—In Jan. 1952 the Syrian government closed all 
Moslem brotherhood offices in the country. In March the United 
States information centre in Damascus was blown up. 

In that month the government (which had come into office on 
the nomination of the Higher Military council headed by the 
chief of the general staff, Col. Adib el Shishakly, after the 
military coup d’état of Nov. 29, 1951) announced a program of 
national land reform. It decreed the distribution of about 
4,000,000 ac. of state-domain lands among groups of agricul- 
tural co-operative settlements, each comprising between 20 and 
50 families and varying in size between 2,500 and 5,000 ac. This 
settlement scheme was designed to provide for about 16,000 
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families; and to help them, the Agricultural bank would make 
long-term loans to finance the purchase of farm machinery, 
seed, etc.; at the same time the government would accelerate 
irrigation projects, and place agricultural experts at the dis- 
posal of the settlers. 

Also in March the government negotiated a trade agreement 
with the Lebanese government, thus ending a deadlock which 
had persisted since March 1950 when the customs union linking 
the two countries had been severed. By the new agreement free 
exchange of local agricultural and industrial products and free 
travel between the two countries (subject to Syrian military 
interests) were re-established; and, in accordance with the 
agreement reached in 1949, Syria liquidated its French franc 
debt by the payment to Lebanon of 44,000,000 Lebanese francs. 

In April the Syrian government, following the example of 
Lebanon and Iraq, set up the Syrian Development council to 
direct the economy of the country. It also announced its sup- 
port for the establishment of an industrial bank to further in- 
dustrial projects and to assist with loans industries which had 
contracted debts during the depression of 1949. 

In May the government introduced legislation controlling for- 
eign companies operating in Syria. Under this legislation all 
such companies had to register with the ministry of national 
economy and each had to have a Syrian majority of both direc- 
tors and shareholders; also the chairman or local agent had to 
be of Syrian nationality. 

In June a new government was announced which included 
Col. Fawzi Silo as prime minister and minister of defense and 
Said ez-Zaim as finance minister. 

A conference in Damascus was called on July 7 by the Syrian 
government for the discussion of the Arab attitude to recent 
Israeli moves. It was attended by delegates from Syria, Le- 
banon, Egypt and Jordan, and passed a resolution that future 
Arab delegates to the Mixed Armistice (Palestine) commission 
should form a joint body instead of attending as four separate 
entities. 

In September a trade agreement was signed between Syria 
and Czechoslovakia. In the same month a Damascus press 
report announced the constitution, sponsored by Colonel 
Shishakly, of a new party, the Arab Liberation movement. Its 
program included the emancipation of women, work for all, 
regulation of relations between employers and workers, pro- 
gressive taxation and agrarian, economic and educational re- 
form. (O. M. T.) 


Education.—Schools (April 1951): elementary 1,759, including private 
228, foreign 38; total pupils 260,759, including private 48,817, foreign 
6,715; secondary 136, including private 69, foreign 18; total pupils 28,- 
595, including private 10,127, foreign 2,227. Technical schools (1950) 8, 
including 2 private; university 1. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (suppl. est., January r-June 30, 1951) 
balanced at L.S. 67,800,000; (1951-52 est.) balanced at L.S. 197,000,- 
ooo. Currency circulation (April 1951): L.S. 225,000,000. Monetary unit: 
Syrian pound with an exchange rate (Nov. 1951) of L.S. 6.16 to the 
pound sterling and L.S. 2.20 to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(April—-December 1950) Imports L.S. 198,000,000, ex- 
ports L.S. 207,900,000, 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1950): 9,740 mi., of which 
3,021 mi. are usable all the year. Licensed motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): 
cars 4,172, commercial 5,476. Railways (1949): 539 mi. Telephones 
(1951): 11,516. Radio receiving sets (1950 est.) 50,000. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons): wheat (1951 est.) 700,000; 
barley (1951 est.) 300,000; maize (1948) 39,000; oats (1951 est.) 3,000; 
potatoes (1948) 15,000; rice (1948) 20,000; cotton, ginned (1950) 4o,- 
000; cottonseed (1950) 73,000. Fruit production (metric tons): grapes 
(1949) 150,000; olives (1950) 26,000; olive oil (i951) 9,000; oranges 
and tangerines (1951) 2,000. Livestock (Sept. 1951): sheep 2,363,000; 
goats (1949-50) 1,196,000; cattle 401,000; horses 93,000; donkeys 260,- 
000; mules (1950) 54,000; chickens 2,171,000. 

Industry.—Production: cotton (metric tons, 1950 est.) 5,600; natural 
and artificial silk textiles (1950) 26,700,000 m.; box calf and kid- 
skin leather (1947) 29,000,000 sq.m.; salt (1947) 18,800 metric tons; 
cement (1951) 38,800 metric tons; asphalt (1947) 14,500 metric tons, 


Syrup, Sorgo and Cane: sce Sucar. 


TABLE TENNIS—TARIFFS 


Table Tennis The 1952 world championships in table ten- 

* nis were played in Bombay, India, Feb. 
1-10. The Swaythling cup was won by Hungary (J. Koczian, 
F. Sido, K. Szepesi); the Marcel Corbillon cup by Japan 
(Shizuka Narahara, Tomie Nishimura); men’s singles by Hiroji 
Satoh (Japan); women’s singles by Angelica Roseanu (Ru- 
mania); men’s doubles by Norikazu Fujii and Tadaaki Hayashi 
(Japan); women’s doubles, Shizuka Narahara and Tomie 
Nishimura (Japan); mixed doubles, F. Sido and Angelica 
Roseanu (Rumania); the Jubilee cup, restricted to players ap- 
pearing in world championships at least 21 years before, Victor 
Barna (England). The 1953 world championships were to be 
held in Rumania. 

The 22nd U.S. national table tennis championships were held 

at the Masonic temple, Cleveland, O., March 28-30, 1952. The 
following were the winners: men’s singles, Lou Pagliaro (Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.); women’s singles, Mrs. Leah Neumberger (New 
York, N.Y.); junior singles, Carl Dentice (Milwaukee, Wis.) ; 
boy’s singles, Dave Krisman (South Bend, Ind.); junior miss 
singles, Carolee Leichty (South Bend, Ind.); esquire singles 
(50 years old or over), Louis Scharlack (San Antonio, Tex.) ; 
senior singles, Bill Price (St. Louis, Mo.); men’s doubles, 
Richard Miles (New York city) and Sol Schiif (Bronx, N.Y.); 
women’s doubles, Mrs. Leah Neumberger (New York city) 
and Mildred Shahian (St. Louis, Mo.); senior doubles, Bill 
Gunn (Mamaroneck, N.Y.) and Tibor Hazi (Washington, 
_D.C.); mixed doubles, Sol Schiff (Bronx, N.Y.) and Mrs. Leah 
_Neumberger (New York city). 
The English open championships were played March 25-209, 
1952, at Wembley, London. The men’s singles were won by 
Richard Bergmann (England); women’s singles, Linde Wertl 
(Austria); men’s doubles, Z. Dolinar and J. Harangozo (Yugo- 
_slavia); women’s doubles, Diane Rowe and Rosalind Rowe 
_ (England); mixed doubles, Johnny Leach and Diane Rowe 
(England). 

Ninety-six players from 11 of the 16 soviet republics and 
from Moscow and Leningrad participated in the All Union table 
tennis championships of the U.S.S.R. held at Vilnius in the 
Lithuanian S.S.R. The men’s singles were won by A. Akopyan 
(Armenia); the women’s singles by A. Mitton (Estonia). 

(1889- 


(P. W. R.) 

), U.S. senator, was 
Taft, Robert Alphonso born on Sept. 8 in Cincinnati, 
O., the son of William Howard Taft, 27th president of the U.S. 
_ He graduated from Yale university, New Haven, Conn., in 1910, 
and from the Harvard law school in 1913. During World War I 
he served as assistant counsel of the U.S. Food administration, 
and after the war he helped organize relief services to Europe. 
He served in both houses of the Ohio legislature, was elected 
to the U.S. senate in 1938, re-elected in 1944 and 1950. He was 
a strong contender for the Republican nomination for the presi- 
dency in the 1944, 1948 and 1952 national conventions. 

By the early 1940s Taft had become recognized as the princi- 
pal spokesman for the conservative wing of the Republican 
party. In the post-World War II years he became increasingly 
critical of the administration’s domestic policy, specifically at- 
tacking huge national expenditures and the trend toward central- 
ized government. Likewise he assailed the foreign policy of Pres. 
Harry S. Truman and Secretary of State Dean Acheson. Tru- 
man, Taft declared, did not have the constitutional right to 
commit U.S. military forces in Korea without consent of con- 
gress. He held similarly that a congressional limit should be 
placed on the number of U.S. troops sent to defend Europe. 
Any attempt to halt communism in Asia by ground forces alone, 
Taft contended, was futile; superior air and naval forces should 
be used instead. 
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Taft, known familiarly as “Mr. Republican,” waged a bitter 
preconvention contest with Dwight D. Eisenhower for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination in 1952, but was defeated by 
Eisenhower on the first ballot at Chicago, July 11. He then 
declared that he would not again seek the Republican nomina- 
tion. On Sept. 12 at New York city he composed his differences 
of view with those of Eisenhower and announced that he would 
campaign for the latter without reservation. (See PoLiricaL 
Parties, U.S.) 


Taft-Hartiey Act: see Nationat Lasor RELATIONS Boarp. 
Tanganyika: sce British East Arrica; TRusT TERRITORIES. 
Tangerines: see Fruit. 


T . An international and demilitarized zone of Morocco, 
angier. Tangier is on the southern shore of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Area: 232 sq.mi. Pop. (mid-1949 est.): 150,000 
including 30,000 Europeans. Language: Arabic, French and 
Spanish. Religion: mainly Moslem. Administration is by a 
committee of control composed of the resident consuls general 
of France, Great Britain, the United States, Belgium, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Portugal and Spain, which appoints a legislative 
assembly of 26 members (4 French, 4 Spaniards, 3 British, 
3 U.S., 1 Belgian, 1 Dutch, 1 Portuguese, 3 Jews and 6 Mos- 
lems). Tangier remained under the nominal sovereignty of the 
sultan of Morocco and his representative (the mendoub) was 
Hadj Mohammed el Tazi. Administrator in 1952: José Luis 
Archer (Portugal). 

History.—On March 30, the 4oth anniversary of the Fez 
treaty which had imposed the French and Spanish protectorates 
on Morocco, a violent manifestation of the Moroccan National- 
ist party took the international authorities by surprise. The 
police opened fire and at least 12 rioters were killed and 157 
wounded. The demonstration, which was apparently meant to be 
anti-French, got out of hand and degenerated into an attack on 
any European shops and cafés, of which about 100 were looted. 
On April 3 French and Spanish troops were moved into Tangier 
territory and put at the disposal of the chief of police, Colonel 
Legrand, a Belgian. 

On April 7 the Spanish government delivered a note verbale 
to the heads of the diplomatic missions in Madrid of the seven 
other nations represented on the committee of control, demand- 
ing a complete revision of the 1945 agreement and a return to 
the convention of 1923 and 1928 (under which the chief of 
police had been a Spaniard). At the end of May the British 
government replied to the Spanish note: it did not share the 
Spanish view that the 1945 agreement had lapsed but agreed 
that certain changes in the interests of better administration 
would be desirable. 

At the end of June it was learned the governments of France, 
Great Britain and the United States had suggested the creation 
in Tangier of a motorized police corps with a Spaniard as its 
commander and a Frenchman as his deputy. The municipal 
police of Tangier would be under the command of a Frenchman 
with a Spaniard as his deputy. 


Tanks: see MuNITIONS OF WAR. 


. There were no major new trends in the tariff policies 
Tariffs. of the world during 1952. Activities centring around 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade related primarily 
to the clarification of relationships among the contracting 
parties. With the formal inauguration of the Schuman plan, 
members of the new European Coal and Steel Community 
initiated measures designed ultimately to effect an integration of 
their tariffs in respect of coal and steel products. New restrictive 
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import measures were adopted during the year by the United 
States; largely because of the “dollar shortage” problem in many 
areas, these measures attracted considerable world-wide inter- 
est. Nevertheless, they effected no significant change in the 
over-all tariff structure of the United States. 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.—Near the close 
of 1952, 34 countries were contracting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (G.A.T.T.). Although 37 coun- 
tries had acceded to the General agreement, 3 of them—China, 
Lebanon and Syria—had later withdrawn. During the year the 
major G.A.T.T. activity was the seventh session of the contract- 
ing parties held at Geneva, Switz., beginning Oct. 2. The agenda 
included the following items: (1) the waiver of most-favoured- 
nation and other contractual obligations under the G.A.T.T. to 
permit members of the European Coal and Steel Community 
to adjust their tariffs on coal and steel products as envisaged 
in the Schuman plan; (2) the application of Japan for acces- 
sion to the General agreement; (3) the French plan for a gen- 
eral lowering of customs tariffs—a proposal which would re- 
quire participating countries to reduce their average tariff rates 
on designated groups of commodities by a specified percentage; 
(4) consultations with contracting parties maintaining dis- 
criminatory import restrictions for balance-of-payments pur- 
poses, é€.g., consultations with British Commonwealth countries 
and others; (5) complaints by individual contracting parties of 
alleged violations of the provisions of the General agreement; 
(6) requests by individual contracting parties for waivers from 
specific obligations assumed under the General agreement; and 
(7) reports by individual contracting parties on various matters, 
such as progress reports on the development of customs unions 
in which one or more contracting parties had participated. 

No trade agreement negotiations were undertaken within the 
framework of the General agreement during 1952. However, a 
few bilateral agreements providing for the exchange of tariff 
concessions were concluded. 

The Schuman Plan.—Following ratification of the European 
Coal and Steel Community (Schuman plan) by the six partici- 
pating countries (France, Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg and Italy), the foreign ministers of those countries 
agreed that the community should come into effect on Aug. Io. 
Among other measures designed to effect the joint development 
of the major coal and steel resources of western Europe, the 
plan contemplated the establishment, as far as feasible, of a 
single community or common market for trade in coal, coke, 
iron ore, iron and steel. The plan, therefore, provided for the 
elimination of import duties and other trade restrictions on these 
commodities between the various members oi the community. 

The plan also provided for the eventual establishment of 
minimum rates of duty below which, and maximum rates above 
which, the Schuman plan countries would not tax imports of 
coal, iron and steel commodities entering from outside the 
community. Some of these tariff provisions were, at least 
technically, in violation of provisions of the Generai Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. Consequently, it became necessary 
for the Schuman plan countries to obtain a waiver of most- 
favoured-nation and other commitments from the members of 
G.A.T.T. to permit full operation of the plan. The granting 
of such waiver was one of the many subjects considered at the 
seventh session of G.A.T.T. (See also EUROPEAN UNION.) 

General Tariff Revisions.—Early in the year the Nicaraguan 
chamber of deputies authorized the creation of a commission to 
undertake a complete revision of that country’s tariff. 

A comprehensive tariff revision was initiated in Czecho- 
slovakia. The government announced that the system of specific 
duties would be replaced largely by duties levied on an ad 
valorem basis. As an initial step, a number of imports were 
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made immediately subject to ad valorem duties. | 

A general tariff revision was being contemplated in Denmark. © 
That country’s tariff, about 30 years old, was considered by 
the government to be in need of both a revised nomenclature | 
and a new schedule of duties. The objectives, apparently, in- — 
cluded making about 200 groups of commodities dutiable on an — 
ad valorem basis as well as giving additional protection to 
selected industries. 

A comprehensive revision of the Norwegian tariff schedule 
became effective in Jan. 1952. Rates of duty on more than 600 
of the 1,000 or more items in the Norwegian tariff were re- 
vised, and additional modifications were contemplated. Duties 
levied on a specific basis were increased generally by about 
100%. Various specific duties, moreover, were converted to an 
ad valorem basis. Rates of duty on items previously dutiable 
on an ad valorem basis were not altered. 

New tariff schedules also became effective during the year 
in Jordan and in St. Pierre and Miquelon. A comprehensive re- — 
vision was also in project in the Belgian Congo. 

Less Extensive Revisions.—The year 1952 was the third con- 
secutive one during which there were relatively few minor 
changes in the tariff schedules of individual countries. Up- 
ward revisions in duty of a minor or piecemeal character were 
materially more prominent during the year than those providing 
lower import duties; as indicated, however, the aggregate of 
these revisions did not appreciably alter the world tariff struc- 
ture. Countries raising their duties or import fees on an im- 
portant number of commodities were: Bolivia, Chile, the Do- 
minican Republic, Mexico, Peru, Venezuela, Finland, Ireland 
and Egypt. 

The only revision noted during the year providing for lower 
duties on a substantial number of import items was that pro- 
vided in Colombia. Near the beginning of the year that country, 
in the first important revision of its recently adopted tariff, 
reduced duties on about 500 items including, particularly, 
various drug products, chemicals and agricultural implements. 
Tariff rates were increased for a few commodities. 

United States.—The most publicized developments in United 
States tariffs during 1952 related to activities of various groups 
of domestic producers seeking increased protection against 
imports. Such activities were reflected principally in applica- 
tions for escape-clause investigations filed with the United 
States tariff commission under the escape-clause provisions of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951. During the first 
nine months of the year, the tariff commission had 22 such in- 
vestigations pending, compared with 11 during the first nine 
months of 1951. Broadly speaking, if the commission found 
after investigation that a domestic industry was being seriously 
injured or threatened with serious injury as a result of a trade- 
agreement concession, the president could impose whatever im- 
port duty or import quota was recommended by the commission. 

The tariff commission also had under way other investigations 
which could lead to increased import restrictions. By direction 
of the president, two investigations—one on edible tree nuts 
and the other on wool and wool tops—were in progress under — 
the provisions of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment act; 
under that statute, the president could impose import fees or 
quotas if the commission determined imports of the products 
concerned were interfering materially with programs of the 
department of agriculture. In response to a senate resolution, 
the commission also undertook an investigation of chinaware 
under the provisions of section 336 of the Tariff act of 19303 
if the investigation established differences in cost of produc- 
tion of those articles in the United States and foreign countries, 
the import duty could be increased or decreased, within statu- 
tory limits, to offset the difference. 
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During the year, the department of agriculture continued to 
restrict imports of cheese, butter and other fats and oils, 
casein, flaxseed, peanuts and rice under section 104 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. The United States had granted 
tariff concessions on a number of these products in trade agree- 
ment negotiations. Some of the restrictions, such as that on 
butter, virtually excluded imports; others, such as those on 
cheese, reduced imports substantially below the levels prevail- 
ing before the quotas were imposed. 

The increasing resort to the “escape clause” and other devices 
for restricting imports by individual United States producing 
interests was regarded apprehensively by the governments of 
various countries which traditionally export to the United 
States market. European observers expressed alarm that the 
United States appeared to be reversing its policy of espousing 
liberal international trading and was thereby turning to more 
aggressive protectionism. 

In January the Italian government, in a memorandum to the 
state department, described ‘the serious economic, social, and 
psychological repercussions” in Italy resulting from United 
States trade restrictions and other measures which unfavourably 
affect Italian exports. Specifically, Italy protested actions under 
the escape clause, the “buy American’ policy and restrictive 
measures which had been initiated under section 104; all of 
these measures, they said, were being employed to limit United 


States imports of Italian products, particularly almonds, olive 


oil and cheese. The Italian foreign office recalled that through 
the Economic Cooperation administration the United States 


had encouraged Italy and other European countries to “make 


a frontal attack on the dollar shortage problem” by increasing 


exports to the United States. It feared, however, that the re- 


newed recourse to restrictive trade practices by the United 


_ States constituted a marked inconsistency between principle 
and practice. 


A similar protest by the United Kingdom was registered early 


in April 1952. That government expressed apprehension over “a 


most disturbing increase” in the number of escape-clause appli- 


cations, some of which affected important United Kingdom ex- 
port products such as motorcycles, bicycles, chinaware, tobacco 


pipes and wood screws. 

Shortly thereafter, also in April, Belgium took more positive 
action. The Belgian government notified the United States that 
the tariff concession on mastic gums granted in G.A.T.T. would 
be withdrawn in view of the United States action on hatters’ 
fur. This was the first case of formal retaliation by a country 
adversely affected by United States action under the escape 


clause. 


Discontent on the part of G.A.T.T. members with regard to 
the United States import restrictions, particularly the import 
quotas on cheese imposed under section 104 of the Defense Pro- 
duction act, came to a focus at the sixth session of the con- 
tracting parties held in Sept. 1951 and at the meeting of the 
Intersessional committee held in Feb. 1952. Nine signatories 


to the General agreement protested that the United States had 


impaired or nullified G.A.T.T. commitments by its actions under 
section 104 and that they either were entitled to compensatory 
concessions or were privileged to withdraw concessions of equal 
benefit to the United States. 

Although requests by various United States producers for 
protection against imports were more numerous in 1952 than in 
any year in at least a decade, their requests were not auto- 
matically granted by the government. Of the 22 escape-clause 
investigations before the tariff commission, 8 were disposed of 
by Oct. 1. In the case of two—relating to hatters’ fur and 
dried figs—the commission recommended increased import re- 
strictions, which the president authorized. In the case of two 
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others—affecting garlic and watches and watch movements—the 
commission recommended increased import duties; the presi- 
dent, nevertheless, rejected those recommendations. In con- 
nection with four other investigations—relating to motorcycles, 
blue-mould cheese, spring clothespins and groundfish fillets—the 
commission did not find serious injury and, therefore, did not 
recommend increased import restrictions. The 14 remaining 
cases were still before the commission. 

Late in-June, the congress extended section 104 of the De- 
fense Production act in a modified form. The modified provi- 
sions were generally regarded by importers as more flexible and 
moderate than the previous statute. In July the department of 
agriculture, under the new provisions, removed the quotas on 
imports of certain types of cheese and some rice and flaxseed 
products; it also relaxed the quotas applicable to certain other 
types of cheese. Most of the quotas, however, continued un- 
changed. At the beginning of October, the department removed 
import quotas on a few other varieties of cheese and, as per- 
mitted by the revised law, increased all quotas under section 
104 by 15% “in the interest of international trade and rela- 
tions.” (See also INTERNATIONAL TRADE.) 

(D3 Las iGPAH,) 

. In his economic report for Jan. 1952, Pres. Harry 
Taxation. S. Truman proposed that congress “provide at 
least enough additional revenues to reach the revenue goal 
proposed last year, by eliminating loopholes and special privi- 
leges, and by tax rate increases.’ This would have meant pro- 
viding additional revenue of about $5,000,000,000. The presi- 
dent, however, did not send any special tax message to congress, 
and no further details on his proposals were given by the treas- 
ury. Congressional and public opinion was strongly opposed to 
further tax increases. 

In his January budget message the president predicted a 
deficit of $8,200,000,000 for the fiscal year 1952 and $14,400,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1953. Both revenues and expendi- 
tures turned out to be less than the January budget estimates. 
Expenditures fell short of the estimates by more than did reve- 
nues with the result that the actual deficit in the fiscal year 
1952 was $4,000,000,000. Nevertheless, total budget receipts 
in the fiscal year 1952 were $62,100,000,000, an all-time high 
and an increase of $14,000,000,000 over the fiscal year 1951. 
Estimates for the fiscal year 1953 indicated, late in 1952, total 
budget receipts of $68,700,000,000 and a deficit of $10,300,000,- 
000. 

U.S. Legislation —In 1952 there was no major federal tax 
legislation. Among several minor changes in the law were the 
following: the charitable deduction allowed individuals was 
increased from 15% to 20% of adjusted gross income. The capi- 
tal gain on securities purchased by an employee through a stock 
purchase plan operated by his employer was made taxable only 
when the stock was sold and the gain actually realized. Under 
the excess profits tax some-changes were made in the definition 
of base period earnings for corporations completing contracts 
or making deposits under the Merchant Marine act and certain 
corporations which used copper and zinc as raw materials and 
which increased their total facilities by 80% or more in the 
base period; also when a taxpayer operated a branch at a loss 
during the base period, the loss, subject to certain restrictions, 
was not required to be deducted from the base period earnings 
credit. 

Although there was no change in tax rates, people were pay- 
ing heavier taxes in 1952 because the Revenue Act of 1951 
(passed in Oct. 1951) became fully effective. 

U.S. State Taxation.—State tax collections increased by 
about 10% in the fiscal year 1952. The increase was largely the 
result of increases in income, sales and prices. Increases in tax 
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State Tax Collections by Source™ 
Fiscal Year 1952T 


Amount Percentage 
(millions) distribution 

Total; vows. hy cube cee sak ee aR eee $9,839 100.0 
Sales'and! qrossireceipts’ 40 ge) seen eet mn 5,730 58.2 
General sales or gross receipts . . . . +--+ ++: 2,229 22.7 
Motor fuels). ..0 0 cc eae tage cep Kem cee, Rogen mt 1,871 19.0 
Alcoholic beverages... if) .mia es 12 9S] BO cee 442 45 
Tobacco, products: = ats) > ruse en aT 449 4.6 
Otherte! £08 0) AUS eR Bae HE ee eee 739 TO 
Licences’: v5 Sen oo) Bias bce ae) ee ee eee 1,475 15.0 
Motor vehicles and operators . . . . . . sss + 924 94 
Corporations in general > 2 2-2 igus Ge 226 23 
Others re Fes 2s Bee eee Suet tome 325 3.3 
Income:faxestin = Dysag= “deen ia, cee wee 1,736 17.6 
Individualiincome | 02) G) wets cee Ree 905 OZ 
Corporation netincome:) 2. 2 ee) 2 ie) see 830 8.4 
Property, taxes. 28 cy Say Ca me Ae 370 3.8 
Death andgift! S72 9 a Ea eee 211 2a 
Severance... os & ast © oe eee ae 272 2.8 
Other 0-4" .. Bs SE Oe eee neon 45 0.5 


*Preliminary; detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. +Data are 
for state fiscal years ending June 30, except for six states with eartier closing dates. 
{Combined corporation and income taxes reported by five states, tabulated with ingi- 
vidual income. 

Source: Department of Commerce. 


Tax Treaties.—The year 1952 witnessed a substantial increase 
in the area covered by international treaties seeking to eliminate 
double taxation. Effective treaties now existed between the 
United States and Canada, Denmark, France, Ireland, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
Union of South Africa and the United Kingdom. Pending ex- 
change of ratifications by the governments concerned were tax 
treaties between the United States and Belgium, Finland and 
Greece. Negotiations had been started with Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Israel, Italy, Japan, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, the Philippines and Uruguay. 

Canada.—In 1951, to meet an expanded defense program, 


Qi ’ 
fr on various increases were made in excise taxes and a surcharge of 
“THE TRIAL of the former tax official may proceed, your honor... but it 20% was levied on existing personal and corporate tax liabilities 
wasn't easy to get a jury without any prejudice against the Bureau of Internal Ate es - 1 
Revenue . . .”’ a 1952 cartoon by Lichty of the Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate (the surcharge om corporations applied to the tax on profits 


in excess of $10,000). For the fiscal year ending March 31, 
rates and new taxes were not of much importance; in some 1952, total revenues exceeded budget estimates by 7.5% while 
states there were reductions in rates or increases in exemptions total expenditures fell short of budget estimates by 1.5% 
under certain taxes. The actual budget surplus was $356,000,000 instead of the — 

Income taxes were cut, either by lowered rates or increased estimated $30,000,000. In the budget speech of April 8, 1952. — 
exemptions, in Colorado, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- the minister of finance, Douglas Abbott, proposed a reduction 
sippi, New York and Virginia. Rates were increased in Kentucky of about 6% in personal income taxes, effective July 1, 1952, 
and emergency rates on corporations in Pennsylvania and Rhode in addition to reductions in excise and sales taxes. These 
Island were extended. changes were expected to reduce revenues in a full year by 

There was little change in sales, use and gross receipts tax $146,000,000. Nevertheless, the budget surplus for the fiscal — 
rates. New exemptions were added in Arizona, Georgia, Michi- year ending March 31, 1953, was expected to be $9,000,000— 
gan, Rhode Island, Virginia and South Carolina. Massachusetts in effect, there was a balanced budget. 
and Virginia applied a 5% tax to the gross receipts from tele- Since the reduction in personal income taxes was effective 
vision and radio broadcasting rights at boxing matches. New for only half of 1952, the reduction amounted to about 3% for 
York imposed a 15% admissions tax on trotting race meetings. the whole year. Also the reduction was incorporated in a new 
Rhode Island extended its 2% sales and use tax through May rate schedule which replaced the defense surcharge. In 1952 
Qi, HOGA the tax rate on the lowest taxable income bracket was 17.5%, 

Property tax changes were largely increases in exemptions. excluding the old-age security tax, and 91% on the highest 
Michigan increased its tax on income-producing intangible per- bracket. 


sonal property from 3% to 3.5%. Colorado imposed a tax of In 1951 an Old-Age Security act was passed under which pay- 
> mill per dollar of assessed valuation on owners of poultry and ments of $40 per month were made to citizens over 70 years of 
livestock other than sheep and goats. age without a means test. These payments were financed by a 

Maryland introduced a tax of $5 per 100-proof gallon on dis- 2% tax on personal incomes (with a maximum of $60 per yeaa 
tilled spirits seized and “on the potential quantity distilled a 2% tax on corporate income and 2% of the existing gence 


spirits to be derived from the quantity of mash seized.” Vir- sales tax. The old-age security taxes became effective July 1 
ginia introduced a $1,500 licence ‘tax for the manufacture of 1952. The reduction in the personal income tax mentionell 
alcoholic beverages from fruit or fruit juices. above was apart from this new tax, so that the net reduction 
Gasoline taxes were increased in the District of Columbia, in personal income tax liabilities was about 2% in 1952 and 
Massachusetts and Missouri. Louisiana lowered its rate of g about 4% in 1953. 


cents a gallon to 7 cents. Several technical changes in the personal income tax were in- 


The relative importance of various state taxes remained about troduced. The most important of these was a doubling of the 
the same as in previous years. The accompanying table shows maximum amount of medical expenses that could be deducted 
co'lections from various taxes and the percentage breakdown Medical expenses could be deducted in excess of 4% of incontl 
for the fiscal year 1952. up to a maximum amount of $1,500 for a single person and 
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$2,000 for a married person, with additional allowances for de- 
pendents. 

The major change in the corporate income tax was a consoli- 
dation of the federal and provincial taxes in nine provinces. 
The federal tax rate was increased from 15% to 20% on the 
first $10,000 of profits and from 45.6% to 50% on profits in 
excess of $10,000. This increase replaced a previous provincial 
tax of 5% in eight of the provinces which would receive equiv- 
alent payments from the federal government. In August, On- 
tario, which had a corporate tax rate of 7%, also entered the 
“tax rental” agreements. In Quebec, where the corporate tax 
rate was 7%, the provincial tax was to continue, but a 5% tax 
credit would be allowed against the federal tax on profits earned 
in the province. Since the federal rate on profits of more than 
$10,000 was increased by 4.4 instead of 5 percentage points, the 
consolidation involved a slight decrease in ordinary corporation 
taxes. In addition, however, corporations became subject to a 
2% old-age security tax, so that the top corporate rate was 
52% in nine provinces and 54% in Quebec. 

Special relief was granted to certain public utility companies 
in recognition of their need for raising large amounts of capital 
and of the fact that their rates were subject to public control. 
The rate on companies whose main business was the generation 
or distribution of electrical energy, gas or steam to the public 
was reduced to 43% excluding the old-age security tax. This 
relief was intended to be temporary; when the general corpora- 
tion rate was reduced to 43% or less, the relief would be elimi- 
nated. 

Certain reductions and changes were made in commodity 
taxes. Except for a few additions to the list of exempt goods, 
there was no change in the general sales tax. The rate of this 
tax was 10%, of which 2% consisted of the old-age security tax. 
_ The second category of commodity taxes consisted of the special 
excises which applied to consumers’ durables and other less 
essential goods; the rate had been raised in 1951 to 25% with 
a few exceptions and in general it applied in addition to the gen- 
eral sales tax. Since shortages of critica] materials appeared less 
acute than in 1951, and consequently there was less need of 
restricting purchases of the goods subject to the special excises, 
the rate was reduced to 15%. Also certain household appliances 
which had been taxed at 15% were exempted from the special 
excise; the rate on soft drinks, which had been 30%, was re- 
duced to 15%. The third category of commodity taxes was 
those on alcoholic beverages and tobacco. In 1951 the rate on 
cigarettes had been increased to 23 cents a pack with the result 
that there was a sharp drop in consumption. Instead of an in- 
crease of $21,000,000 which the minister expected from this 
tax, revenue declined by $1,000,000. In 1952 the rate was re- 
duced again to 20 cents per pack. Only minor changes were 
made in the taxes on alcoholic beverages. Changes in commod- 
ity taxes became effective April 9, 1952. (See also Bupcet, Na- 
TIONAL; Dest, NATIONAL; Moror TRANSPORTATION ; MUNICI- 
PAL GOVERNMENT.) (H. J. Mr.) 


The most notable tea event of 1952 was its removal in 
Tea. October from the restricted list in the major consuming 
country, Great Britain, after 12 years of rationing. Consump- 
tion in the United States was indicated at an average of 0.64 
Ib. per person per year, 96% of the 1951 and prewar levels. 
United States imports of 84,146,000 Ib. in 1951 were 25% be- 
low 1950. Imports in 1952 were at about the 1951 rate. 

World production was 1,277,000,000 lb. in 1951 (excluding 
China, the major producer, Indochina and the U.S.S.R.), 6% 
above 1950, with a further increase anticipated in 1952. India 
led with 615,000,000 lb.; Ceylon, second highest, produced 324,- 
200,000 lb. 
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Tea Exports from Principal Producing Countries 


(In thousands of pounds) 
Average 


Country 1951* 1950 1949 1935-39 
livdliciivs ms ca sowetwenke? vo) <a 445,000 391,000 490,000 332,735 
Geylonitsass cra as lene 305,200 295,100 297,573 221,568 
Indonesia/ fenced. fe ro 6 88,400 69,873 52,743 153,175 

ite tall SSS areas Canoe tes 25,000 20,000 79,483 
JEPAALEM ot Slats teets 18,954 15,944 16,049 43,280 
Bei co Bape bos 47,200 15,900 27,265 T 
Nyasaland’"™. Yess sa © 15,157 12,770 8,834 
Formosa. toutes so scatene 20,277 15,116 24,000 22,779 


*Preliminary. {Included in India. 


Major producing areas exported 994,300,000 Ib. in 1951, as 
compared with 867,800,000 lb. in 1950. The International Tea 
committee’s export quota was set at 135% of standard exports. 

Ce KaRD 
Technicolor: see Morton Picrures. 


Telegraphy Outstanding among the United States tele- 
* graph industry’s achievements in 1952 was the 
rapid expansion in the use of Western Union’s facsimile tele- 
graph methods for the transmission of intelligence between and 
within business organizations. 

In the years between World War II and 1952 the capacity of 
the nation’s telegraph system was doubled and its efficiency 
vastly increased by the installation of a network of 15 high- 
speed message centres. An “electrical brain” in each centre 
routes and flashes telegrams from all points to their destina- 
tions. A telegram is typed only once, at the point of origin. 

Desk-Fax.—To supplement this high-speed network between 
cities, rapid progress was made in 1952 in the use of facsimile 
methods to speed telegrams between local Western Union offices 
and customers’ offices. Thousands of Desk-Fax miniature send- 
ing and receiving machines were installed for customer use, en- 
abling businessmen to send and receive their own telegrams by 
pressing a button. 

The telegraph company had approximately 10,000 Desk-Fax 
machines in use in 48 cities, more than double the number at 
the end of 1951. Thousands of these machines were to be in- 
stalled in additional cities in 1953. Installation of the Desk-Fax 
in customer offices in London, Eng., was begun in March 1952 
to increase speed and efficiency in handling messages to and 
from Western Union’s main cable office in that city. 

Intrafax.—To speed communications between departments or 
units of any company, Western Union developed the Intrafax, 
a customer-operated, leased facsimile system. Such systems were 
installed in the department-store field between store and ware- 
house to speed deliveries to customers; in the air-line field to 
link scattered departments; in the banking field between 
branches and the central file of a bank to verify check signa- 
tures, and between a number of large banks and a central 
agency for the transfer of funds. 

Radio Beam.—During the year Western Union increased the 
transmitter power of its radio beam system between New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington and Pittsburgh from one-tenth watt 
to ten watts by installing three-cavity Klystron amplifier tubes 
developed specifically for the purpose. This reduced fading and 
improved continuity of operation. 

High-Speed Fax, the world’s fastest practical communication 
method, with a faster-than-speech speed of 3,000 words a min- 
ute, was placed in regular use flashing telegraph traffic between 
New York city and Washington, D.C., on the Western Union 
microwave beam. 

Armed Services.—Western Union was carrying out in 1952 
large contracts with the armed services involving high-speed 
switching systems, telegraph carrier systems, facsimile tele- 
graph equipment and radio techniques. It greatly expanded the 
nation-wide push-button telegraph switching network it provides 
to the U.S. air force, linking more than 200 air force stations 
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with 130,000 mi. of telegraph circuits. The telegraph company 
also enlarged some of the extensive private wire switching sys- 
tems it leases to many American companies. 

The Press —Telegraph service to the press reached record- 
breaking proportions during the Republican and Democratic 
nominating conventions in July. Western Union flashed 16,445,- 
647 news words to the press in the United States and other 
countries during the conventions, and handled additional mil- 
lions of news words during the presidential campaign. 

Weather Service.—The telegraph company in 1952 began 
providing scientific weather forecasts to hundreds of customers 
in 26 states, acting as agent for the weather forecasting services 
of the National Weather institute. Industry and agriculture 
were able to save many millions of dollars annually through 
wider use of scientific, pin-pointed weather information. 

Submarine Cable Amplifiers——With the six installations 
scheduled during 1952, nine vacuum tube amplifiers would be in 
use on the ocean bottom in eight of Western Union's transatlan- 
tic cables between the United States, Newfoundland and the 
British Isles. These amplifiers triple the word speed of the 
cables and provide additional all-weather communication facili- 
ties to ensure secret, high-speed handling of military and diplo- 
matic communications in times of emergency, and at the same 
time to meet the growing peacetime demand for rapid and de- 
pendable international service. Plans for 1953 called for the 
construction and installation of six additional repeaters. 

(See also FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION.) 

(W. P. Ma.) 


T | h According to the latest available information, 
e ep one. there were approximately 79,000,000 telephones 
in operation in the world during 1952. More than 57% of these 
were in the United States. 

Ceremonies celebrating the 25th anniversary of the opening 
of transatlantic telephone service between New York city, N.Y., 
and London, Eng., were held Jan. 7, 1952. By that time 96% of 
the world’s telephones had been interconnected. Overseas tele- 
phone service was also being used by about roo vessels on the 
high seas. Among the places added to the telephone network 
during 1952 were the Azores, Madeira, Cape Verde Islands, An- 
gola, Mozambique, Lebanon, Madagascar, Dakar and Iraq. 

The year also marked the 25th anniversary of the first public 
demonstration of television over telephone wires. 

As the Bell system’s radio relay and coaxial cable network 
was extended, 12 more U.S. cities were brought into the national 
television network—Dallas, Tex., Denver, Colo., Fort Worth, 
Tex., Houston, Tex., Miami, Fla., New Orleans, La., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Phoenix, Ariz., Portland, Ore., San Antonio, Tex., 
Seattle, Wash., and Tulsa, Okla. (See also TELEVISION. ) 

Going forward with their largest construction program since 
1948, the Bell Telephone companies continued during 1952 to 
meet a growing demand for service. A change in service, to a 
line with fewer parties or to an individual line, was made for 
more than 660,000 customers during the first nine months of the 
year. An important part of the new construction program was 
the conversion of manually operated telephones to dial opera- 
tion. At the end of August, 78.6% of the telephones served by 
Bell companies were dial operated. 

Long-Distance Dialing.—The trial begun by the Bell system 


Table I|.—U.S. Telephone Statistics 
(As of July 1, 1952) 


Numberotitelephones:. (0. cad @ sci yeuvcuuchic ae Gnitaice oie een 46,880,000 
Ball'systemctelephones.” 6". 9s.) he BOD ey ee oF 38,383,000 
Non-Bell telaphones: fic res yrs = Seenmecring peravarca le teed es 8,497,000 

Average daily conversations. . . . . .. +... 22s. eee 182,000,000 


Total investment in plant and equipment $12,740,000,000 
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Table Il.—Bell System Statistics 


(As of Sept. 1, 1952) 

Number iof‘telephiones; . i. <<) pa cer fo, oes oe oe 38,655,090 
Dial telephones’ 2% 2. 502" 2 00 Shen Re ees Cele 2 wees 30,400,000 
Mobile telephones: . 5. 3.6 5 & ES aan) ake es ee 12,000 

Miles of wire:* 

Exchange. Wire. a+ « leleey - acl owe See Eee ee 125,957,000 
Toll Wite-, oc 3 ee ee ol oe i 28,217,000 
Totals (Suns ath ties, Rae eee ee 154,174,000 

Number of central offices... 2.0% 0] Songs es BP Re 8,795 

Average daily conversations . . 2 2% 2 27. =] = = « a0- 148,082,000 

Route miles.of radio relay, ips. .h. =~) «oer Aer) oe eae 6,500 

Route miles-oficoaxialicable 9 4)... = Seu see 9,000 

Channel miles of television transmission facilities . . . . . .. - 28,000 


$11,592,000,000 


Total investment in plant and equipment 
*As of July 1, 1952 


on Nov. 10, 1951, in Englewood, N.J., on the dialing of long 
distance calls by customers was continued during 1952. Indi- 
cations were that customer long-distance dialing was practical 
and would make service faster and more convenient. 

The Englewood customers were able to dial directly to tele- 
phones in cities as far away as San Francisco, Calif. Automatic 
accounting equipment recorded the charges when a subscriber 
dialed a long-distance call, summarized the call information 
and printed it in final form on the customer’s monthly bill. 
Cross-country calls by this method could be made in a matter 
of seconds. 

Operator Dialing.—The operator dialing method of han- 
dling calls, which had been rapidly developing with the growth 
of dial systems, was improved and extended in 1952. Four out of 
ten of the Bell system’s long-distance calls were being handled 
by operator dialing. With this system calls were handled by an 
originating long-distance operator who, in most cases, reached 
the called telephone in a distant city without the help of other 
operators along the route or at the destination. This was done 
by means of dial codes based on a universal numbering system 
and master dial switching systems. 

During the year major dial switching centres for long distance 
calls were placed in operation in Omaha, Neb., Houston, Tex., 
and Cincinnati, O. Each of these centres was the core of a dial- 


ing network extending over a large area. The interconnected — 


networks, together with other smaller systems, enabled opera- 


tors to dial straight through to distant telephones in more than 


1,600 U.S. cities and towns. 

Rural Service.—The telephone companies continued during 
1952 to provide telephone service wherever it was needed in the 
rural areas of the country. In July the number of Bell system 
rural area telephones added since World War II hit the 2,000,- 
ooo mark. Continued progress to improve the quality of rural 


service was made through reductions in the number of sub- 


scribers on rural lines and improvements in telephone ringing. 

Defense and Military Developments.—A telephone service 
vital to U.S. defense was instituted during 1952 when the Bell 
system, at the request of the army anti-aircraft command, be- 
gan furnishing all the communication facilities required for its 
operation. The wire communication circuits being installed con- 
sisted of numerous multistation private lines which were used 
between an operations control centre and strategic sites. The 
Bell system also was authorized to back up these wire facilities 
with the installation of radio communication between control 
centres and gun locations. Pilot installations were made and 
intensive manoeuvres staged to test the equipment prior to com- 
pleting the network. 

Another development of 1952 was a new military field tele- 
phone far superior to the one used in World War II. The 1952 
version of the signal corps telephone was designed by the Bell 
Telephone laboratories and manufactured by the Western Elec- 
tric company. It was lighter, smaller and more rugged. It oper- 
ated for several miles without batteries and could withstand 
near-by gun blasts. It could be submerged in water without 
effect and could be used by a soldier wearing heavy arctic mit- 
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tens. It would work effectively at altitudes of more than 10,000 
ft. and at temperatures from 130° F. to —4o° F. (See also 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS CoMMISsION; RuRAL ELECTRIFICA- 
TION.) (Gere Ces) 


Television Despite limitations on its development because 
- of the freeze on construction of new stations 
imposed by the Federal Communications commission (FCC) in 
late 1948, television in the United States reached the propor- 
tions of a $3,000,000,000-a-year business. The FCC on April 
13, 1952, issued its sixth report and order lifting the freeze, 
effective June 2, 1952. As of that date, 109 television broadcast- 
ing stations were on the air, operating on 12 channels in the 
very high frequency (VHF) portion of the radio spectrum 
and their combined service areas included about 24,000,000 
homes, of which nearly 18,000,000 had te'evision receivers. 

The commission’s action made provision for additional sta- 
tions within the 12 VHF channels and established 70 new chan- 
nels in the ultra high frequency (UHF) band. Seventeen of 
these were “flexibility” channels to provide for future expansion. 
A table of assignments was adopted allocating specific channels 
to communities so as to make provision for more than 2,000 
stations in the United States and its territories. The commis- 
sion’s order authorized power increases for existing and con- 
templated stations. The table of assignments included provision 
for 233 noncommercial educational television stations to be 
supported by educational and philanthropic interests. 

By Sept. 1 the commission had processed 177 of the appli- 
cations filed for construction permits for new stations, granting 
11 in the VHF and 32 in the UHF channels and ordering hear- 
ings on the remainder. A total of 737 applications were on file 
awaiting commission action. Actual construction was begun on 
several new stations and in July, KFEL in Denver, Colo., went 
on the air as the first post-freeze TV station. 

Ultra High Frequency Television.—Extensive use was made 
of the RCA-NBC experimental television station, KC2XAK, at 
Bridgeport, Conn., in operation until August, as a proving 
ground by means of which a large number of television re- 
ceiver manufacturers tested their combination UHF-VHF re- 
ceiver and UHF converter designs. The KC2XAK transmitter 
was sold to the Empire Coil company and was transported to 
Portland, Ore., where in September, as KPTV, it became the 
first commercial UHF station. Field tests were conducted and 
the results proved more favourable than anticipated. The suc- 
cess of this station resulted in a flood of orders for UHF trans- 
mitting equipment. Low-powered UHF transmitters were avail- 
able and there was assurance that several manufacturers would 
have transmitters of 5- to 12-kw. power in full-scale production 
by the year’s end. 

The operation of KPTV aroused great interest in both gov- 
ernment and industry since it was recognized that only through 
utilization of UHF channels could television become truly 
nation-wide in scope. It was estimated that by the end of 1955 
television service would be available to approximately 95% of 
all United States families. 

Colour Television.—The order of the director of defense 
mobilization issued in late 1951 banning the production of com- 
mercial colour television receivers was modified on June 24 so 
as to permit manufacture of colour equipment but subject to 
certain restrictions. Production of home colour receivers was 
not undertaken by any of the television receiver manufacturers. 
CBS did not resume television broadcasting in colour. 

The National Television System committee (NTSC) contin- 
ued its activity in field testing of proposed compatible colour 
television standards. Experimental tests of these standards over 
existing commercial television stations during normal program 
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hours were authorized by the FCC although its existing policy 
permitted such tests only after regular broadcasting hours. The 
commission continued to receive full information on the NTSC 
tests, in keeping with the caveat attached to its r950 order 
that its doors were still open for consideration of any pro- 
posed system meeting its specified criteria. 

Television Receivers.—Effects of the long-continued freeze 
on the construction of new television stations were reflected 
in receiver production for the first eight months of 1952, which 
stood on Sept. 1 at 2,939,144 units, with the total for the 
year, however, expected to reach 5,500,000 or approximately 
200,000 sets more than the number produced in 1951. Total 
television sets in use reached 18,724,000 by Sept. 1. 

In television receivers the trend toward larger picture tubes 
continued, the majority of receivers using 17-in. or larger sizes. 
Manufacturers were ready to place on the market, in phase 
with the construction of UHF stations, converters and combina- 
tion UHF-VHF receivers. 

Television receiver prices held relatively constant throughout 
the year. These prices were averaging 15% or more below the 
ceilings established by the Office of Price Stabilization. This 
resulted in a removal of the ceilings, with a continuation of 
only a spot check as a means of control. 

During 1952 there were approximately roo manufacturers of 
TV receiving sets, including assemblers and kit makers. There 
were 37 manufacturers of cathode ray or picture tubes, 11 of 
whom also produced receiving-type tubes. 

Television Broadcasting.—The rog stations operating on reg- 
ular schedules served 64 metropolitan areas. The commission 
reported during the year that 95 of these stations were operat- 
ing at a profit. In the larger metropolitan areas operations were 
invariably profitable and billings showed a marked increase. 
Radio billings showed reductions, though not in proportion to 
the television gains, and rate cuts averaging 14% went into 
effect in the operation of the CBS and NBC radio broadcasting 
networks. 

The most important addition to the television network facili- 
ties in 1952 was the extension by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph company of its radio-relay and coaxial-cable systems 
so as to reach major communities in the south, southwest and 
northwest. Thus, by the time the national political conventions 
were held in Chicago, 107 television stations in 65 cities were 
interconnected by 29,500 mi. of network. By the end of 1952, 
the Bell system television network was expected to serve 113 
television stations in 71 cities, utilizing 31,000 mi. of network. 

Of outstanding significance in television broadcasting during 
the year was the coverage of the national political conventions, 
in which all television stations, with the exception of one which 
lacked interconnection, participated. New telecasting techniques, 
including the first operational use of the “walkie-lookie,” brought 
audiences of 65,000,000 into intimate touch with events as they 
occurred on the convention floor. 

Proposals with regard to the televising of judicial and con- 
gressional proceedings raised national policy issues debated 
widely by bar associations, committees of congress and civic 
groups. 

The National Collegiate Athletic association made available 
for broadcasting 11 major football games for the 1952 season, 
and the National Broadcasting company purchased the television 
rights for a figure in excess of $2,500,000. Blackouts continued 
with respect to championship prize fights. Legal and economic 
issues relating to the telecasting of major sports events remained 
unsettled. 

During the year an increasing number of feature programs 
were originated from films produced specifically for television. 

A civil antitrust complaint was filed in Los Angeles, Calit., 
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by the U.S. department of justice charging with conspiracy to 
restrain interstate commerce 12 motion-picture firms producing 
and distributing 16-mm. feature films of the type used for tele- 
vision broadcasting. There were no major changes in the situa- 
tion with respect to the availability to television of feature 
motion pictures. 

In Jan. 1952 the National Association of Radio and Televi- 
sion Broadcasters adopted its television code, effective March 1, 
1952. Subscribers to this code agree to advance education and 
culture through television programming and to accept responsi- 
bility with respect to program material in the interest of 
decency and decorum. 

Theatre Television.—Interest in theatre television continued 
and by September 75 theatres had either installed or were in- 
stalling projection equipment. Sporting events of wide public 
interest were presented exclusively by theatre television through 
leased interconnection facilities. The competition between thea- 
tres and television broadcasters in the “live” showing of events 
of national interest held the hope for the motion-picture indus- 
try of reducing the severe inroads of television on theatre 
attendance. 

By far the largest network of theatres to carry a major sports 
event was used when 50 theatres presented the Jersey Joe 
Walcott-Rocky Marciano heavyweight championship fight. An 
audience totalling 125,000, which paid about $400,000 at the box 
office, was reported. Many thousands of fans were turned away 
for lack of seats. The first drive-in theatre to utilize theatre 
television equipment, in Rutherford, N.J., was among the 50. 
A standard RCA theatre television system was used, with the 
equipment being mounted on a truck 125 ft. from the screen to 
provide a 24- by 36-ft. picture. An audience estimated at be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 persons viewed the pictures. As a 
result of this drive-in theatre’s success, a new field for theatre 
television operations was envisioned. 

The hearing announced by the FCC in April 1951 to deter- 
mine whether or not a band of microwave radio frequencies 
should be allocated to theatre television for operation of its own 
network interconnections began in Oct. 1952, with the conclu- 
sion of the testimony scheduled for early 1953. 

Development work on theatre colour television continued dur- 
ing the year. Twentieth Century-Fox gave a series of colour 
theatre television demonstrations using the Eidophor, a device 
started 13 years before by Fritz Fischer working at the Swiss 
Federal Polytechnical institute in Zurich. The Eidophor differs 
from the conventional television picture tubes in that the 
source of light is an arc lamp such as is used in motion-picture 
projectors. A cathode ray beam is employed to control the light 
intensity on the projection screen. In the Twentieth Century- 
Fox colour demonstrations, a field sequential colour system 
us ng a rotating colour filter disk was employed. The pictures 
were 11 by 15 ft. with a high-light brightness of approximately 
five foot-lamberts. 

Subscription Television.—Zenith Radio corporation, spon- 
sor of a system called “Phonevision,” early in the year filed a 
petition before the commission seeking approval of the principle 
of subscription television and modification of rules of the com- 
mission so as to permit this type of operation. A public hearing 
was requested on which the commission had not taken action. 

Other subscription television projects which were in the de- 
velopment and testing stages were the ‘“‘Subscribervision” sys- 
tem of the Skiatron corporation of New York city and the 
“Telemeter” system of the International Telemeter corporation 
and Paramount Pictures. 

Wired Television.—The year saw substantial growth of wired 
television or “community-antenna” systems, which brought tele- 
vision programs into smaller towns and cities shadowed out 
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from the good service range of the radio transmissions of exist- 


ing stations by intervening hills or mountains. A Community 
Antenna association was formed, with more than roo member 
companies, and an estimated 80 or more installations were in 
operation or under construction. ““Telemeter” had undertaken to 
conduct tests of its subscription method, operated in conjunc- 
tion with wired television in Palm Springs, Calif. The number 
of wired antenna and distribution systems for receivers in hotels 
and apartment houses also showed a steady increase. 

Other Developments.—Other developments relating to tele- 
vision included the serving of subpoenas on 17 radio and tele- 
vision manufacturers as a result of action taken by the depart- 
ment of justice in an effort to determine whether antitrust laws 
were being violated. 

Of striking significance were the applications of the tech- 
niques of television in other fields of science including radar 
design, pictorial communications and electron microscopy. In- 
dustrial applications of television, such as in the control of 
processes involving hazard to life, illustrated the versatility of 
the medium and its great usefulness in fields other than enter- 
tainment. (See also ADVERTISING; ATOMIC ENERGY; FEDERAL 
CoMMUNICATIONS CoMMISSION; HuMoUR OF 1952; MARINE 
Brotocy; Morion Pictures; RADIO.) (G..L. Bs2) 

Other Countries.—Rapid progress was made during 1952 in 
the spread of television through western Europe. Radiodiffusion 
et Télévision Frangaises opened a second station at Lille and 
began work on a new transmitter at Strasbourg. The experi- 
mental service in the Netherlands was developed further. The 
greatest advance was made in northwest Germany, where Nord- 
westdeutscher Rundfunk completed a network of five transmit- 
ters, including one at Berlin. Radio Italiana began a public tele- 
vision service during the summer, thus initiating a five-year plan 
for a nation-wide network. Plans were also laid for television 
services to start in Belgium and Switzerland in 1953. Only in 
such countries as Norway, Sweden and Portugal, where the 
physical nature of the country presented serious technical and 
financial obstacles to the operation of television, was little prog- 
ress made. Except in the U.S.S.R., where a regular service was 
in operation from stations at Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev, no 
advance was made in eastern Europe. An almost universal fea- 
ture of television services in the planning stage in all parts of 
Europe was the adoption of a 625-line standard of definition. 
Of the two countries which had a fully established service, 
however, France continued to employ an 81g9-line standard and 
Great Britain a 405-line standard. 

In Britain television transmitters at Kirk of Shotts, Scot., 
and at Wenvoe, Wales, were brought into operation during 1952. 
With them the British Broadcasting corporation’s plans to pro- 
vide national coverage with five main transmitters were com- 
pleted. By August television was available to 78% of the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom. 

Programs reflected this expansion. Thus “London Town,” in 
its third year. was joined by a program very similar in treat- 
ment, called “About Britain.” There was a transmission from 
Glyndebourne when Verdi's Macbeth was performed in the 
opera house, in a version produced for television. Television 
newsreel, ranging over the whole country and abroad, was 
extended to five complete editions every week and maintained 
its place as the most consistently popular program. The funeral 
of George VI and the proclamation of Elizabeth II were fully 
covered. A series called “Special Enquiry” started in the autumn 
of 1952, dealing with problems of urgent national importance, 
but in country-wide rather than metropolitan terms. 

A group of broadcasts was presented during July from Paris. 
Fourteen programs, varying from cabaret shows and street 
scenes to a visit to the Louvre, were arranged jointly by the 
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Above, left: SEN. ROBERT S. KERR of Oklahoma, an aspirant for the Demo- 


cratic presidential nomination in 1952, at a school for political candidates 
set up by station WTOP-TV in Washington, D.C. The director is shown indi- 
cating a switch in cameras 


Above, right: PROMPTING CARDS used by TV performers and political speak- 
ers in 1952 


Right: VARIETY OF TV rooftop antennas designed by engineers of the RCA 
laboratories at Stratford, Conn., for use in receiving television broadcasts to be 
transmitted from ultra high frequency stations 


Below: MODEL of the first unit of Television city, a 25-ac. community to be 
devoted exclusively to television by the Columbia Broadcasting system in 
Hollywood, Calif. Regular broadcasting from this initial unit began in Oct. 1952 
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B.B.C. and by Radiodiffusion et Télévision Frangaises. The 
programs were spread out over eight days and transmitted 
simultaneously to audiences in France and the United Kingdom. 
The picture was converted en route (at Cassel) from the French 
81g lines to the British 405 lines. 

In 1952 sales of television receivers in Great Britain out- 
stripped sound radio sales for the first time, in spite of pur- 
chase tax at 663% and restrictions on instalment purchase. A 
rate of production of 60,000 to 70,000 television sets per 
month was maintained in Britain during the year. 

In Canada a regular television service began early in Sep- 
tember with two Canadian Broadcasting corporation stations: 
CBLT in Toronto and CBFT in Montreal. A start was made on 
plans for a third station in Ottawa. In the initial period both 
stations were operating for about three hours an evening, CBFT 
carrying programs in French and English. 


Tellurium: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


A south central state, 16th to enter the union, 
Tennessee. Tennessee is called the ‘Volunteer state.” Land 
area 41,797 sq.mi., water area about 447 sq.mi. Population 
(1950): 3,291,718; rural 1,839,116, urban 1,452,602, rural farm 
1,016,204; white 2,760,250, nonwhite 531,468. 

The population of principal cities in 1950: Nashville (capi- 
tal) 174,307; Memphis 396,000; Chattanooga 131,041; and 
Knoxville 124,769. 

History.—The state commissioners, appointed by Gov. Gor- 
don Browning, were in 1952: agriculture, Edward Jones; con- 
servation, C. P. Swan; education, James A. Barksdale; finance 
and taxation, J. M. Dickinson; highways and public works, 
Herbert McKee; institutions, Houston Brown; public welfare, 
J. O. McMahan; insurance and banking, M. O. Allen; labour, 
J. L. Case; public health, R. H. Hutcheson; safety, Sam K. 
Neal; employment security, E. K. Wiley. Railroad and public 
utility commissioners elected by the people were: Hammond 
Fowler, John Hammer and J. B. Avery. 

The constitutional officers were: James H. Cummings, secre- 
tary of state; W. N. Estes, state treasurer; Cedric Hunt, state 
comptroller. 

During the year, the University of Tennessee Junior college 
at Martin became a four-year affiliate of the university. A pro- 
posed convention for constitutional amendment was approved. 
The Tennessee Valley authority began constructing a large steam 
plant to generate electricity near Rogersville in Hawkins county. 


Education.—Enrolment in elementary schools in 1951 was 549,503, an 
increase of 1.9% over that of 1950. High school enrolment was 126,131, 
an increase of 4.8%. Total net enrolment in 4,432 schools was 675,634. 
There were 4,065 county and 367 city schools, 3,521 white and g11t 
Negro. The total number of teachers was 23,897. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.—Jn 
Sept. 1952 the total amount of assistance was $3,034,307 to 82,139 cases; 
59,492 old-age recipients received $1,951,679; 53,935 dependent children 
received $968,691; and 2,851 blind received $113,938. The increase in pay- 
ments compared with Sept. 1951 was 2.7%. 

There were in 1951-52 seven correctional institutions in the state with ex- 
penditures of $7,170,319. A school was maintained for the blind and deaf, 
three state hospitals for the insane, a home for the feeble-minded and an 
industrial school. 


Communications.—Of the 65,392 mi. of public road in 1951, 7,862 mi. 
were state highways; expenditure for construction of highways was $49,- 
683,248. There were 3,491 mi. of railroad. As of June 1952 there were 56 
civilian airports, of which 21 were commercial, 25 municipal, 1 CAA inter- 
mediate and 8 private. There were in 1951, 672,168 class A and B tele- 
phones in Tennessee, 185,075 business and 487,093 residential. Water-borne 
commerce on the Tennessee river in 1951 amounted to 3,748,586 short 
tons; Cumberland river 1,646,527 (1950); Mississippi river 22,058,140 
(1950); and 2,938,258 (1950) at the port of Memphis. 

Banking and Finance.—In June 1952 there were 74 national banks and 
220 state banks; assets totalled $1,710,038,000 for the national and $643,- 
017,221 for the state banks; deposits $1,598,921,000 for the national banks 
and $586,241,172 for the state banks. Savings and loan associations in 
1951 numbered 40 with assets of $72,077,935. Federal associations consti- 
tuted 36 of these with assets of $71,717,960. 

State revenue collected for the fiscal year 1951-52 was $180,699,405. In 
1951 federal aid amounted to $49,500,000; proceeds from bonds sold, $12,- 
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Table |.—Principal Crops of Tennessee 


Indicated Averoge 
Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Gorn; .b.0!ns arena tena HK 0 39,840,000 60,360,000 64,488,000 
All'haysitons) 5 tele Riss temremts 1,264,000 1,685,000 2,114,000 
Gofton; bdlesins melus) seine c 530,000 534,000 549,000 
Cottonseed; tonsis «| cial = =) a 211,000 213,000 213,000 
Soybeans, bu.. i 3,654,000 3,202,000 1,603,000 
Wt tivo G oO Gm Oo clo Go 5 4,370,000 3,022,000 4,405,000 
O(ikbhim dG 6.0 a0 < 0 5,600,000 4,732,000 5,400,000 
Barley: \busnee. ee 5 1,160,000 980,000 1,672,000 
Tobacco, Ib. «©. .6 « « o 141,530,000 143,214,000 128,139,000 
Potatoes;ibusmic s)u-i en ts cnemsnenns 1,440,000 1,539,000 3,005,000 
Sweet potatoes, bu. . .- ++ ++ 1,105,000 990,000 2,944,000 
Applessbus c) o01cn eau mncirsrnt 551,000 399,000 392,000 
Peaches, bux cc: cites) ol om 450,000 80,000 707,000 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


400,000. Debt outstanding was $r00,197,500, an increase of $3,507,500 
during the year. Receipts increased by $19,511,029 over 1950, expendi-— 
tures by $12,530,439. Of total expenditures of $245,300,000, $69,076,717 
was for education, $47,338,089 for highways, $42,672,410 for welfare and 
$22,446,324 for distribution to cities and local governments. 


Agriculture—The gross value of agricultural production in 1951 was 


$630,332,000; cash farm income $522,889,000. Cash income from crops — 


was $236,996,000, from livestock $278,887,000 and from government pay- 
ments $7,006,000. The value of home consumption was $107,443,000. The 
forest area was 12,641,000 ac. 

Manufacturing.— According to the 1947 census of manufacturing, 3,346 
manufacturing plants employed 221,454 persons, wages and salaries being 
$473,211,000. Value added by manufacture was $957,539,000, led by 
chemical industries $162,578,000, food $132,489,000 and textiles $121,- 
294,000. (C. E. A.) 


Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of those min- 


eral commodities produced in Tennessee in 1949 and 1950, whose value — 


Table !l.—Mineral Production of Tennessee 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Barite. . 3 «6 : 2 t 13,000 $ 137,000 
Cement (bbl.). . . . . - - « 6,663,000 $14,683,000 5,993,000 12,858,000 
Clays:sla wrhereos Oeromes 787,000 3,094,000 624,000 2,399,000 
Coalstn ster, -cusiermeiereonne 5,070,000 27,360,000 4,172,000 21,895,000 
Coket igs 5. scnste acme 243,000 2 213,000 2 
Ferroalloys: scm 1 sien meal te 93,000 7,659,000 54,000 3,924,000 
Rivet Ge sone ot iG OG. Oe 98,000 958,000 117,000 1,108,009 
Phosphate rock. . . . 1,550,000 10,028,000 1,503,000 9,066,000 
sandandi.gravell 4 25.6 cs gers 4,153,000 4,411,000 4,056,000 4,054,000 
Stone, "os es eee 7'979,000 13,802,000 7,614,000 13,027,000 
LING, oe ecaetelse ata eek eet 35,000 10,033,000 30,000 7,387,000 
Othermineralsie scmreul cues sae FI 5,325,000 See 5,402,000 

Totals: <useksa aes C $89,694,000 $77,333,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
fValve included with other minerals. 


exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. Tennessee ranks 
Ist among the states in the production of pyrite and 2nd in phosphate 
rock, and stands 26th in value of mineral output, with 0.76% of the U.S. 
total. 


Tennessee Valley Authority. fo: nation derene 
€ Va ey uthori y. for national defense, 
and particularly for expanded operations at the U.S. Atomic 
Energy commission’s plants at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Paducah, 
Ky., was the major factor leading TVA to embark upon a vast 
expansion of electric generating capacity which would bring the 
installed capacity of the system to more than 9,600,000 kw. 
early in 1955. Installed capacity at the end of 1952 was 4,664,- 
ooo kw., of which more than 1,100,000 kw. had been added dur- 
ing the year. 

The congress provided funds to commence construction of 
2,781,000 kw. of new capacity, chiefly in steam-electric generat- 
ing stations; of this, 1,710,000 kw. was earmarked to supply 
power for the atomic energy plants. It included two new steam 
plants, John Sevier and Gallatin, bringing to seven the number 
of steam plants TVA had under construction. Six additional 
generating units were approved for Shawnee steam plant, being 
built to supply the Paducah Atomic Energy commission plant; 
with a total installation of 1,350,000 kw. in ten units, this would 
be the largest steam-electric generating station in the U.S. 

The integrated system, which includes hydro plants of the 
Aluminum Company of America on the Little Tennessee river 
and the U.S. army engineers on the Cumberland river, generated 
about 20,000,000,000 kw.hr. in the fiscal year 1952, and addi- 
tional power was obtained through purchase and interchange. 

TVA’s total operating revenues were $95,000,000 and net 
operating revenues were $25,839,000, representing a return of 


~ WORKMEN CHANGING SHIFT at a steam-generating plant being built by 


TENNIS—TEXAS 


the Tennessee Valley authority to furnish electric power to an atomic energy 


_ installation under construction at nearby Paducah, Ky., in 1952 


4.7% on the net average power investment. Combined revenues 
of the 96 municipal and 50 co-operative systems which distrib- 


_ute TVA power totalled $103,000,000 and net income was $17,- 


! 


400,000. They sold 8,g00,000,000 kw.hr. of power to 1,226,000 
consumers. 

No major floods occurred on the Tennessee during the first 
three quarters of the year, but reduction of a relatively minor 
crest on the Ohio river in March was estimated to have averted 
$400,000 in flood damages. Estimated savings in flood damages 


since TVA commenced operation had amounted to $51,266,000, 


| 


while TVA flood control costs amounted to $22,200,000. Recrea- 
tion improvements and equipment on TVA lakes were valued at 
$31,300,000 at the end of 1951, compared with $12,400,000 in 
1947. At its chemical plants TVA produced 14,800 tons of fused 
tricalcium phosphate, 32,500 tons of calcium metaphosphate, 


132,200 tons of concentrated superphosphate and 197,200 tons 
_of ammonium nitrate. 


The board of directors consisted in 1952 of Gordon R. Clapp, 


_ chairman, H. A. Curtis and Raymond L. Paty. Paty was ap- 
pointed by the president during the year to succeed James P. 


Pope, who retired upon completion of his term of office. (See 


also Dams; ELecrricaL InpusTRIES; PUBLIC UTILITIES.) 


CKEEREBKS) 
Australia with its winning Davis Cup trio, Frank 
Sedgman, Ken McGregor and Mervyn Rose, dom- 


Tennis. 


inated the tennis scene in 1952. After their Davis Cup victory 
over the U.S. in the 1951 challenge round at Sydney, the Aus- 


tralian players captured all but one of the major singles titles, 


won three of the four most important international doubles 


championships and shared in the fourth. 


Only Sedgman’s defeat by Jaroslav Drobny, exiled Czech, in 


the final of the French championship and the loss by Sedgman 
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and McGregor of their U.S. doubles title to their Davis Cup 
teammate Rose and Vic Seixas, top U.S. player, prevented a clean 
sweep of the world’s foremost tennis events by the Aussies. 

In January McGregor captured the Australian title, defeating 
Sedgman in the final. Later in Europe, Sedgman, after his loss to 
Drobny at Paris, avenged that setback by defeating Drobny for 
the Wimbledon title. In September at Forest Hills, N.Y., 
Sedgman successfully defended his championship, beating a tired 
38-year-old Gardnar Mulloy easily in the final, 6-1, 6-2, 6-3. 

Two surprises marked the season’s performance by the U.S. 
players. One was Richard Savitt’s failure to maintain the pace 
he set the year before when he won the Australian and Wimble- 
don titles. The other was the unusual record of Mulloy, who after 
18 years of striving, reached the final round of the U\S. singles 
championship for the first time. Mulloy won a number of U.S. 
tournaments and the Pan-American singles in Mexico in October 
in addition to scoring victories for the U.S. in Davis Cup play 
against Japan and Cuba, serving as playing captain in the latter 
match. 

After defeating Japan and Cuba, the U.S. won the American 
zone final against Canada and thus qualified for the interzone 
final to be played in Sydney, Austr., Dec. 18-20, 1952. The 
U.S. team for Australia was to include Seixas, playing captain; 
Straight Clark, Hamilton Richardson and, if made available by 
the navy, Tony Trabert. 

Altogether 29 nations challenged Australia for the Davis Cup. 
Twenty-three nations competed in the European zone, the win- 
ner being Italy. Only one challenger, India, entered the newly 
established Eastern zone. These two nations were to meet in 
Brisbane, Austr., Dec. 11-13 and the winner would face the 
U.S. the following week for the right to meet Australia in the 
challenge round at Adelaide, Austr., Dec. 29-31. 

The U.S. women players, led by 17-year-old Maureen Con- 
nolly, again ruled women’s tennis. The U.S. Wightman Cup 
team of Miss Connolly, Doris Hart, Shirley Fry and Louise 
Brough, captained by Mrs. Richard (Midge) Buck, journeyed to 
England and once again defeated the English team of Mrs. Jean 
Walker-Smith, Mrs. Jean Quertier Rinkel, Mrs. Joy Gannon 
Mottram, Susan Partridge, Pat Ward and Helen Fletcher, cap- 
tained by Mrs. D. C. Shepherd-Baron. Miss Connolly, playing 
in the English championships for the first time, won the singles 
title at Wimbledon, defeating her teammate Miss Brough, a 
three-time Wimbledon singles champion. Returning to the U.S., 
Miss Connolly repeated her 1951 victory at Forest Hills. The 
young champion defeated Miss Hart rather easily in the final 
after a stubborn fight with Miss Fry in the semifinal round. 
Miss Hart, who won the French championship and Miss Fry, 
who was runner-up, proved invincible in doubles, retaining their 
French, Wimbledon and U.S. titles. Miss Hart also was a triple 
winner in mixed doubles with Sedgman. For the second succes- 
sive year they won the French, Wimbledon and U.S. champion- 
ships. (B.S. Bry) 


Terramycin: sce CHEMISTRY; CHEMOTHERAPY. 


A west south central state of the United States, 
Texas. Texas was admitted to the union by annexation Dec. 
29, 1845; it is known as the “Lone Star state” from the single 
star in the flag of the Texas republic, 1836-45. Land area, 
263,513 sq.mi.; inland water, 3,826 sq.mi.; total 267,339 sq.mi. 
Population (1950 census) 7,711,194, which was 20.2% greater 
than in 1940; (est. July 1, 1951, 7,991,000). Urban population, 
4,838,060 or 62.7%; rural, 2,873,134 or 37.3%. Total white 
population (preliminary) 6,825,000 or 88.5%; nonwhite 886,- 
000 or 11.5%. Capital: Austin, with 132,459 population in 1950. 
Other cities ranked by population in 1950: Houston 596,163; 
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Dallas 434,462; San Antonio 408,442; Fort Worth 278,778; El 
Paso 130,485; Corpus Christi 108,287; Beaumont 94,014; Waco 
84,706; Amarillo 74,246; Lubbock 71,747; Wichita Falls 68,042. 

History.—Political interest in 1952 centred principally in the 
issue of federal or state ownership of the tidelands (sub- 
merged coastal lands) claimed by Texas as part of its public- 
school domain. Because of Pres. Harry S. Truman’s veto of a 
congressional resolution quitclaiming these lands to the states, 
much opposition was aroused. Incumbent Gov. Allan Shivers, 
antiadministration, won in the Democratic primary over Ralph 
Yarborough, proadministration, 829,829 to 485,652. Tom Con- 
nally, who had served as United States senator since 1929, did 
not stand for re-election. State Atty. Gen. Price Daniel, anti- 
administration, defeated Rep. Lindley Beckworth of the 3rd 
congressional district, proadministration, 936,875 to 284,967. 
Democratic nomination to a state office in Texas is tantamount 
to election. The state Democratic convention in Amarillo was 
controlled by the anti-Truman forces which first proposed to 
nominate Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower on a “Texas Democratic 
ticket’ but did not do so because of legal obstructions; how- 
ever, it officially recommended support of General Eisenhower 
for the presidency. Two constitutional amendments adopted by 
the legislature in 1951 were voted on and approved by the peo- 
ple on Nov. 4, 1952. One set up a state medical education board 
and a state medical scholarship fund; and the other permitted 
cities, towns and villages to provide workmen’s compensation 
insurance. 

The principal state officials for the biennium beginning Jan. 
I, 1953, and ending Dec. 31, 1954, were: governor, Allan 
Shivers; lieutenant governor, Ben Ramsey; attorney general, 
John Ben Shepperd; comptroller of public accounts, Robert S. 
Calvert; treasurer, Jesse James; state commissioner of educa- 
tion, J. W. Edgar; commissioner of agriculture, John C. White; 
commissioner of the general land office, Bascom Giles. 


Education.—The public-school system during 1952-53 consisted of 959 
independent and 1,178 common school districts, according to the state 
department of education. The census of total scholastics, ages 6-17, 
showed 1,633,911. The department’s October estimate of enrolment for 
1952-53 WaS I,511,367; estimated average attendance, 1,277,281; esti- 
mated number of high school graduates, 44,171. The state’s per capita ap- 
portionment, 1952-53, was $66 or a total of $107,838,006; equalization 
fund and other contributions of the state (est.), $213,500,000; local con- 
tributions (est.), $107,500,000, exclusive of servicing bonded debt. Num- 
ber of classroom teachers (1951-52) waS 54,340; average teacher’s sal- 
ATV. Dye 22 

ay Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Average monthly payments for the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1952, were 
as follows: $7,335,815-56 to 220,490 old-age assistance recipients for an 
average of $33.27; $226,492.81 to 6,061 aid to the blind recipients for an 
average of $37.37; $833,356.50 to 16,709 ald to dependent children fami- 
lies on behalf of 48,249 children for an average of $49.87 per family or 
$17.27 per child. Total expenditures for public welfare for all purposes 
from the state budget for the fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1952, were $124,- 
864,066. 

Fonction and Communication——Texas public road mileage Oct. 1, 
1952, was 198,603; state-maintained, 46,756, and county-maintained, 151,- 
847. Expenditures from the highway fund for the fiscal year ended Aug. 
31, 1952, totalled $132,430,788. Motor vehicle registration, 1952 (prelim.), 
was 3,252,000. There were 15,500 mi. (est.) or first main-line railway 
track and 6,200 mi. (est.) of auxiliary track in Texas as of Jan. 1, 1952, 
according to the state railroad commission. Eleven air lines were serving 
Texas Oct. 1, 1952. There were approximately 620 airports of all classes. 
Total number of telephone stations in operation, Oct. 1, 1952, was 2,097,- 
353. There were 215 radio stations in Texas Oct. 1, 1952, including 185 
AM, 24 FM and 6 TV. 

Banking and Finance.—State government receipts for the year ended Aug. 
31, 1952, were $682,835,693; total expenditures, $592,260,809. Principal 
receipts were from gross receipts and production (largely petroleum) taxes, 
$160,157,763; highway motor fuel tax, $120,244,040; ad valorem tax, 
$24,256,967; cigarette tax, $35,284,873; automobile licences, $36,064,861. 
Principal expenditures were for education, $238,961,576; highways, $132,- 
430,788; public welfare (pensions), $124,864,066; charitable and correc- 
tional, $31,251,696. The state’s bonded debt was $104,100,000; total debt 
of all civil subdivisions, 1949, was $948,862,623.54. On Jan. 1, 1952, 
there were 443 national and 463 state banks; total 906. National bank 
deposits were $6,501,343,000 and resources $6,951,848,000. State bank 
deposits were $1,513,998,o00 and resources $1,628,720,000. Total bank 
deposits $8,015,341,000; total resources $8,580,568,000. 

Agriculture.—Harvested acreage of 1952 crops (Oct. 1 report of the U.S. 
department of agriculture) was 22,329,000. A severe drought extending 
throughout the summer cut down acreage and limited production of most 
crops. 

The number and value of livestock on farms, Jan. 1, 1952, were as 


* 
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Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Texas 


Indicated Average 
Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Coftoni lint balesieuieiver temoueel ts tetrente 3,600,000 4,074,000 3,020,000 
Coftonseed, tonsa avs, wea cttet © ces se 1,620,000 1,833,300 mr 
Wiheatfbora <) a cle) sp crtateitete. vous 40,380,000 17,307,000 60,347,000 
Sorghum for grain, bu. . . . + - C 38,038,000 71,085,000 79,096,000 
Cornjiburomsmmenkss cm isteeste) Ketel 50 39,117,000 42,143,000 56,861,000 
Rice, CO=Ibs bags. amcmcnietcol-ieikems: ce 13,402,000 12,408,000 8,668,000 
eenticniions G co ALG G.al0 oO 5 6.9 90,500,000 118,300,000 317,066,C00 
eN ACL Lo me oD oO Gio dG A eo rs 1,442,000 1,456,000 1,550,000 
Flaxseedsibusciss sera ea Ses iO 978,000 75,000 737,000 
Oats, bus. 4.56 el eo oo Bb G0 21,952,000 8,145,000 28,263,000 
Barley, bu... ss seus: © set) en can fo ates 900,000 518,000 3,649,000 
Tomatoes; burs is) sles) ism emi nee 5 6 1,750,C00 2,030,000 2,227,000 
Potatoes, bu... . . 3 mee 2,040,000 2,204,000 4,402,000 
SWeetipotatoess bus see fel ) tena enis : 1,740,000 1,365,000 4,855,000 
Recans ibis. sche otonrets pak ca) eieiocs 33,000,000 5,700,000 30,415,000 
Peaches; (Gu; Susie. stole eb > aes 346,000 696,000 1,327,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


follows: all cattle, 8,940,000, valued at $1,314,180,000; milk cows only, 
1,053,000, valued at $205,335,000; hogs 1,645,000, valued at $35,532,- 
000; sheep, 6,176,000, valued at $114,706,000; goats, 2,099,000, valued 
at $18,051,000; horses, 321,000, valued at $9,309,000; mules, 96,000, 
valued at $2,880,000; chickens, 22,992,000, valued at $27,590,000; tur- 
keys, 549,000, valued at $3,184,000. Total net value, all livestock, was 
$1,525,432,000. 

Manufacturing.—Total number of wage and salary workers in the manu- 
facturing industries in Aug. 1952 was 421,200, according to the Texas em- 
ployment commission. Of these 199,600 were in durable goods industries 
and 221,600 in nondurable goods industries. Principal employment in dur- 
able goods industries was as follows: transportation equipment, 53,700; 
machinery, except electric, 32,400; lumber and wood products, 31,900. In 
nondurable goods: food, 61,700; petroleum products, 47,800; chemicals, 
36,000. Increase in industrial employment from 297,053 in 1947 (last 
census) to 421,200 in 1952 indicated an increase from $1,727,464,000 
value added by manufacture in 1947 to $2,450,000,000 in 1952. 

(S. McG.) 

Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in Texas in 1949 and 1950, listing all items whose 
value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. Texas 
ranks first among the states in the production of petroleum, natural gas 
and sulphur, is third in gypsum and cement and has the only commercial 
production of helium in the world. Texas stands first among the states in 
the value of mineral production, with 22.55% of the U.S. total, by virtue 
of an output of petroleum and natural gas that accounts for well over 
90% of the state total. 


Table Il.—Mineral Production of Texas 
(In short tons, except as noted) 


1949 ~ 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Cement (bbl.) . . . . 14,742,000 $33,409,000 17,282,000 $39,678,000 
‘Cloiy sig cos eunes gaunouca ; 1,235,000 3,002,000 1,454,000 3,577,000 

CONG Warne! ee nen s 497,000 2 686,000 2 
Gypsumipes ns ei rete he 843,000 2,179,000 1,076,000 2,772,000 
Helium (000 cu.ft.) . . 52,000 $89,000 81,000 1,028,000 

lronicresmce! abraii ne 636,000 if 1,332,000 t 
isa oc 5.6 8 8 alc 174,000 1,739,000 216,000 2,074,000 
Magnesium* ... . 13,000 5,321,000 16,000 8,879,000 
Natural gas (000 cu.ft). 2,588,921,000 118,832,C00 3,126,402,0C0 146,941,000 
Natural gasoline (bbl.). 47,327,000 138,924,000 54,007,000 156,786,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) . . . 744,834,000 1,932,050,000 829,874,000 2,147,160,000 
Petroleum gases (bbl.). 29,704,000 45,108,000 39,643,000 50,266,000 
SIT So cop oo 1,641,000 2,420,000 1,852,000 2,847,000 
Sand and gravel .. 14,998,000 13,468,000 17,972,000 15,708,000 
Stone Seca sticive) on 4,158,000 5,290,000 4,893,000 5,580,000 
‘Sulphur amkenccMesicusente 4,119,000 66,208,000 4,758,000 80,300,000 
Other minerals . . . toe 16,475,000 ware 19,233,000 
Totaglsts.etemre) cs $2,379,793,000 $2,673,950,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 


TValues included with other minerals. 
Textile Industry United States.—The reaction of the 
* textile industry in the United States to 
the outbreak of the Korean war, while generally sharp, was not 
prolonged. By mid-1g51, it had become clear that military fibre 
requirements could, with few exceptions, be met without undue 
strain, and when civilian consumer demand slackened off at that 
time, the industry encountered a sharp recession from which it 
began to recover only in the middle of 1952. 

The price reaction to the Korean war by the three principal 
textile fibres is shown in the table. The cotton price quoted is 
the average monthly ten-market price for 15/16-in. middling 
cotton. The wool figure refers to fine-grade territory wool, 
scoured basis, at Boston, while the rayon data cover 150-denier 


Selected Textile Prices 
(In cents per pound) 


Raw Raw Rayon 

Date cotton wool vals 
june eee Seisphemieyeiel kel oe ore POIs Ob 385 33.8 176.0 71.0 
R y BAER aT goo ; 37.1 179.0 73.4 
Wa SORT ee ee 5 42.6 265.0 Pee 
, aceh Aes UR Smrn tices aus Sor : C oe 45.1 370.0 78.0 
wns SOR i ee 5 45.2 290.7 78.0 
: ec. Nora eae . =) 42.2 180.0 78.0 
unet)IS2 “eres see SO eS é 40.4 160.0 78.0 


— 


viscose yarn. 


It will be noted that all three fibre prices rose in the month 
immediately after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. Wool 
prices skyrocketed thereafter to an all-time high of $3.70 per 
pound in March 1951 but by mid-1952 collapsed to a point 
9% below the June 1950 quotation. Cotton touched a high of 
45.2 cents per pound in April 1951, but by June 1952 had de- 
clined to 40.4 cents, which was 20% above June 1950. Rayon, 
which advanced to 78.0 cents per pound in Jan. 1951, remained 
at that level to mid-1952 for a net increase of 10% over the 
pre-Korean war price. Particularly in the case of wool, the 
price movements corresponded closely to the military require- 
ments for the fibre. These requirements were a much larger per- 
centage of total wool consumption than of the other two fibres. 

Fibre Consumption Trends.—Total United States consump- 
tion of the four major textile fibres (cotton, man-made fibres, 
wool and silk) was 6,800,000,000 Ib. in 1950, 6,900,000,000 lb. 
in 1951, and was at an annual rate of 6,400,000,000 lb. in the 
first half of 1952. For comparison, 1939 consumption was 4,500,- 
000,000 lb. 

Accompanying the increase in total fibre consumption since 
before World War II, there was an interesting shift in the rela- 
tive importance of the fibres. Thus cotton represented 80% of 
all fibre used by weight in 1939, the man-made fibres accounted 
for 10%, wool for 9% and silk for 1%. By 1951 the respective 
shares were 72%, 22%, 6% and nominal. 

The same general consumption trend away from wool and 
cotton and into the man-made fibres was observable in broad 
weaving. Of a total of 10,100,000,000 linear yards of broad 
woven goods turned out in 1939, cotton fabrics were 8,300,000,- 
ooo yd. or 82%, man-made fabrics were 13%, wool 4% and 
silk 1%. By 1951 broad woven output had risen by 28% to 
I2,900,000,000 linear yd. and the fibre shares that year were 
cotton 79%, man-made fibre 18%, wool 3% and silk nominal. 

In tire cord and fabric output, the progress of the man-made 
fibres was extraordinary. Total production in 1939 was 252,000,- 
ooo lb., of which rayon and nylon was only 9,000,000 lb. and 
the balance cotton. By 1951 the man-made fibres represented 
316,000,000 Ib. or 52% of total tire cord and fabric output, 
which was 604,000,000 lb. For the first half of 1952, rayon and 
nylon constituted 63% of the poundage used. 

Military uses of cotton in 1951 were estimated at 368,000,000 
Ib. or 74% of total consumption. Woo! for military uses that 
year was about 170,000,000 lb. or 35% of all wool consumption, 
while the man-made fibre figure was 142,000,000 lb. or 9% of 
its consumption. 

Imports and Exports—For silk the United States is entirely 
dependent on imports, and about 83% of the 1951 raw wool 
consumed in the U.S. was obtained from sources abroad. In 
man-made fibres, on the other hand, only 8% of the total 1951 
poundage used was imported. Imports of manufactured and 


-semimanufactured textiles were small in relation to aggregate 


consumption. 

United States exports of all textile products in 1951 amounted 
to $1,966,000,000 in value, the bulk of these shipments being 
raw cotton and manufactured fextiles of cotton and man-made 
fibres. Exports of raw wool and woollen textiles are generally 
very small as a percentage of the total. Exports of all man-made 
fibres and manufactures thereof in 1951 were valued at $226,- 
000,000 or 11% of the total figure. 

The Textile Outlook.—After a severe recession lasting from 
about mid-1951 to mid-1952, the textile industry was anticipat- 
ing more active business for the balance of the year and into 
1953. The heavy inventories prevalent at the beginning of the 
downturn had been liquidated in most cases by mid-1952 and 
demand for goods was reported stronger. Perhaps even more im- 
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PLEATED ORLON and wool skirt (left) and all-woot skirt (right) snown 
after each had been laundered but not ironed. Orlon, a synthetic fibre developed 
in the laboratories of E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., was first marketed in 
quantity in 1952 


portant was the prospect of the newer man-made fibres and a 
consequent stimulation of aggregate demand. Apart from nylon, 
demand for which continued unabated, much importance for 
apparel purposes was attached to the acrylic fibres (Acrilan, Or- 
lon, Vinyon N, dynel and X-51), as well as Dacron polyester 
fibre and the two protein fibres, Caslen and Vicara. Also signifi- 
cant, chiefly for nonapparel applications, were the polyethylene, 
polyvinyl-acetate, saran and glass fibres. (SPB Hs) 

Great Britain.—The first few months of 1952 were the most 
difficult period for the United Kingdom textile industry since 
the slump of 1930-33. 

The U.K. consumption of merino wool for topmaking in Aug. 
1952 was 8,560,000 Ib. as compared with 9,940,000 lb. in Aug. 
1951 and consumption of crossbred wool was 7,200,000 lb. 
(6,950,000 lb.). The consumption figures for the same periods 
in woollen spinning were: merino 2,450,000 lb. (2,670,000); 
crossbred 6,410,000 lb. (7,740,000); Indian, etc., 1,190,000 |b. 
(1,760,000); wool noils 1,020,000 lb. (1,270,000) ; wool wastes 
1,380,000 lb. (1,570,000); mungo and shoddy 5,050,000 lb. 
(6,380,000); these figures disregarded the consumption of hair, 
rayon and other fibres. Estimated deliveries of woollen yarn 
(monthly averages) for July-August-September 1952 were 22,- 
500,000 Ib. and worsted yarn deliveries for August were 12,- 
630,000 Ib., compared with 14,530,000 Ib. in Aug. 1951. Deliv- 
eries of woven fabrics for the same periods totalled 25,860,000 
sq.yd. (32,460,000) of which woollen cloth accounted for 15,- 
880,000 sq.yd. (19,490,000) and worsted fabrics 9,980,000 sq.yd. 
(12,970,000). Workers employed in worsted spinning and weav- 
ing in August totalled 72,500, as compared with 76,800 in Dec. 
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1951 and woollen spinning and weaving 59,400 (62,200). 

In the cotton section of the industry, total weekly average 
single yarn production in August was 8,590,000 lb. as against 
15,910,000 lb. in Aug. 1951. In the same period cotton waste 
yarn production was 1,280,000 lb. (1,840,000) and production 
of spun rayon and mixture yarns 1,750,000 lb. (2,120,000); the 
totals for doubled yarn were 2,380,000 lb. (4,780,000). The pro- 
duction of cotton cloth was 28,800,000 linear yards (41,g00,- 
000) and rayon and mixtures 10,200,000 linear yards (14,700,- 
ooo). In the same periods (Aug. 1952 and 1951) the total num- 
ber of operatives in spinning and doubling was 112,300 (148,- 
700); and weaving 114,100 (145,700). Weekly average machine 
activity was 17,200,000 mule equivalent spindles, as compared 
with 26,500,000 in Aug. 1951, and the number of looms running 
was 221,000 (307,000); the figures for doubling spindles were 
1,340,000 (2,510,000). 

United Kingdom production in August of single continuous- 
filament rayon yarn was 9,600,000 lb., as compared with 18,- 
300,000 lb. in Aug. 1951 and staple fibre production was 5,700,- 
000 Ib. (11,900,000); totals 15,300,000 lb. (30,200,000). Week- 
ly average production of filament and spun rayon woven fabrics 
for July was 5,320,000 linear yards, as compared with 9,710,000 
linear yards in the period January—May. In the export field the 
position was extremely poor. Rayon staple, rayon yarn, rayon 
and spun rayon fabrics, mixtures, pile fabrics, ribbons, lace, 
etc., amounted in August to £2,710,000, as compared with 
£6,190,000 in Aug. 1951. In the same months the figures for 
cotton yarn were £970,000 (£3,110,000); cotton fabrics £5,980,- 
000 (£12,560,000); wool tops and woollen and worsted yarns 
£3,500,000 (£4,850,000); woollen fabrics £3,050,000 (£4,180,- 
ooo); worsted fabrics £2,460,000 (£3,360,000). 

Evrope.—In most countries textile production was adversely 
affected by the world-wide recession and exports were lower 
than in 1951. Belgium, the Netherlands and Italy were the first 
to curtail production of cotton and spun rayon yarns and piece 
goods. 

The Federal Republic of Germany and Austria soon took 
similar action, followed by France. Exports from Italy revealed 
a marked decline. 

Commonwealth.—In India there was a fall in demand dur- 
ing 1952 for cotton textiles and the government attempted to 
alleviate the situation by partly decontrolling textiles at home 
and lifting some restrictions on exports. Exports to the trans- 
shipment areas were permitted and there were no restrictions 
on the export of fine and superfine cloth, but the export duty 
on coarse and medium cloth still remained. In 1951-52 India 
exported a total of 804,000 tons of jute manufactures valued at 
Rs. 268.1 crores, compared with 649,000 tons valued at Rs. 113.8 
crores in 1950-51. 

In Australia more than go cotton spinning and weaving mills 
were steadily employed, as were the 170 woollen mills. Wool 
prices during the latter half of the year had become more stable 
and gave fresh impetus to world buying activities. It was an- 
nounced that Australian wool growers would receive from the 
Joint organization about £31,200,000 sterling in profits from 
disposals of wartime accumulated wool. (See also Corron; 
LINEN AND FLAX; RAayON AND OTHER SYNTHETIC FIBRES; 


Woot.) (A. Dr.) 
Thailand (Stam). A kingdom of southeastern Asia, Thai- 
land is bounded west and northwest by Burma, 
northeast and east by French Indochina and south by Malaya. 
Area: 198,272 sq.mi. Pop.: (1947 census) 17,442,689; (1951 
est.) 18,836,000. Language: Thai (Siamese) 75%; Chinese 
20%; Indian and Malayan 6%. Religions (1947 est.): Buddhist 
95%, Moslem 4%. Capital (pop., 1947 census): Bangkok 1,173,- 
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THAILAND 


549. Ruler, King Phumiphon Adundet (or Bhumibol Adulade}) ; 
prime minister in 1952, Marshal Luang Pibul Songgram. 

History.—On June 28, 1952, a son was born to King Phumi- 
phon and Queen Sirikit; this was the first time a son had been 
born to a reigning monarch of Thailand since 1893 and was 
therefore an occasion for general satisfaction. 

A new constitution adopted following the coup d’état of Nov. 
28, 1951, was brought into force on March 8 when the king 
formally approved it, and thus Thailand reverted to the system 
first adopted in 1932 under which there was a single legislative 
chamber, half the members being elected by universal adult 
suffrage and half nominated by the crown, in place of the bi- 
cameral and elective system introduced in 1946. 

The elections already held in February gave the existing 
ministry a strong position, for of the 123 elected members of 
the chamber only about 4o were likely to be in opposition, while 
the support of the 123 nominated members was assured. The 
new parliament met on March 18 and six days later nominated 
Marshal Pibul Songgram once more as prime minister. 

Thailand was affected during the year by the fall in the price 
of rubber, and the southern provinces were in a distressed con- 
dition; in August the government resolved to make a grant of 
5,000,000 baht to assist the rubber industry. A number of plans 
for developing the country’s economic resources were formu- 
lated during the year; according to the press, loans totalling 
3,000,000,000 baht (about $166,000,000) were sought from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, for 
electric power projects, irrigation, extension of the railway sys- 
tem, harbour development, modernization of mines and de- 
velopment of new mineral resources. 

The government maintained its co-operation with the United 
Nations and the western powers, and the Thai contingent in 
Korea continued at full strength. Diplomatic relations were re- 
sumed with Japan, and a Japanese embassy was established in 
Bangkok on April 28. Internally, however, a certain amount of 
Communist agitation continued, almost exclusively among the 
large Chinese population, and this unrest was strengthened by 
resentment against the raising of the alien registration fee from 
20 to 400 baht a year. 

An effort was made to send delegates to the peace conference 
at Peking in September, but the authorities refused to issue 
passports. (BRAS) 


Education.— Schools (1951): government 364, pupils 81,340; local pub- 
lic and municipal 18,581, pupils 2,660,492, teachers 72,281; private 
1,279, pupils 267,442. Universities 5, students 10,557. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1951 est.) revenue 2,500,000,000 baht, 
expenditure 2,499,000,000 baht; (1952 est.) revenue 3,055,000,000 baht, 
expenditure 2,749,000,000 baht. Currency circulation (Dec. 1951): 3,- 
782,000,000 baht. Bank deposits (Dec. 1951): 1,517,000,000 baht. Mone- 
tary unit: baht or tical with an official exchange rate of 35 bahts to the 
pound sterling and 12:55 bahts to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 3,713,000,000 baht; exports 4,652,000,- 
ooo baht. Main sources of imports (1949): Hong Kong 17.3%; U.S. 
15.7%; Singapore 13.4%; U.K. 8.7%. Main destinations of exports: 
Singapore 19.5%; U.S. 15.3%; India 13.4%; Penang 9.1%. Main im- 
ports: textiles 19.4%; foodstuffs 11.7%; metal manufactures 8.3%; 
yarns 6.8%. Main exports: rice 50.7%; rubber 15.7%; tin and tin ore 
9.7%; teak 4.1%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1950): 3,587 mi. Licensed mo- 
tor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 8,500; commercial vehicles 6,570. Rail- 
ways (1950): 2,032 mi.; passenger-miles (1950) 891,818,000; freight net 
ton-miles 298,390,000. Merchant shipping (1949): vessels of 200 tons 
and over, 13; total tonnage 4,709. Air transport (1950): miles flown 
1,265,000; passenger-miles 11,500,000; cargo ton-miles 267,000; mail 
ton-miles 30,400. Telephones (1951): 6,100. Radio receiving sets (1950): 
100,000. 

Agriculture and Fisheries—Main crops (metric tons, I951 except as 
noted): rice 7,250,000; sugar, raw value 32,000; soya beans 12,0003 
sesame 9,500; peanuts (1950) 55,000; tobacco (1950) 21,300: cotton 
(1950) 6,000; jute (1949) 3,000; cottonseed (1950) 14,000. Livestock 
(Dec. 1949): cattle 5,000,000; pigs 2,000,000; buffaloes 5,000,000; 
horses (1951) 220,000. Meat, commercial production (1951) 70,800 
metric tons. 

Fisheries: total catch (1950) 150,000 metric tons. 

Industry.—Electricity production in r95r, Bangkok (93% of total gen- 
eration): 57,000,000 kw.hr. Raw materials (metric tons, 1951): rubber 
(net exports) 110,500; tin (concentrates) 10,800; cement 228,000. 


THEATRE 


Theatre The many difficulties facing the theatre in the 
* United States appeared to be on the increase dur- 
ing 1952. The shortage of new plays of merit by Americans con- 
tinued to prevail, and growing production costs made formerly 
adventurous producers cautious. While no new native dramatist 
seemed to have anything very extraordinary to offer, such su- 
perior works from abroad as Sean O’Casey’s Cock-a-Doodle 
Dandy, Lord Dunsany’s The Strange Lover, various plays by 
Ferenc Molnar (who died in New York city, April 1, 1952), 
André Roussin’s The Ostrich Eggs and Marcel Aymé’s Cléram- 
bard were available for production. The financial risk of stag- 
ing them, however, prevented their being attempted, and Eu- 
gene O’Neill, ill and unable to supervise its production, pub- 
lished in book form instead of presenting in the theatre his play, 
A Moon for the Misbegotten. 

The New York dramatic critics complained bitterly about the 
state of the theatre, and George Jean Nathan declined to con- 
tribute his annual volume on the season on the grounds that the 
year was unworthy of record. The New York Drama Critics 
circle prize was awarded to John van Druten’s J Am a Camera, 
a dramatization of some short stories of pre-nazi Berlin by the 
English novelist Christopher Isherwood, and Julie Harris as the 
drifting, British bohemian in this play was selected as the 
season’s outstanding actress. The Pulitzer prize went to The 
Shrike, a drama of life in the psychopathic ward of a large 
Manhattan hospital, the first play by Joseph Kramm, a former 
radio writer. The Shrike was distinguished by the direction and 
acting of José Ferrer, whose performance as the harassed in- 
mate was another of the year’s histrionic triumphs. 

Helen Hayes found a following with Mary Chase’s rather 
maudlin, Barrie-esque fantasy, Mrs. McThing, and Paul Os- 
born’s dramatization of John P. Marquand’s novel Point of No 
Return with Henry Fonda, Anita Loos’s dramatization of Co- 
lette’s novel Gigi with Audrey Hepburn, and Jan de Hartog’s 
two-character play of 25 years of married life, The Fourposter 
(all of which had opened late in 1951), proved popular at the 
box office. S. N. Behrman contributed a drawing-room piece, 
Jane, based on a Somerset Maugham story, and Truman Ca- 
pote, turning from the novel, wrote his first play, The Grass 
Harp, a gentle comedy of small-town life in the south. Its qual- 
ity was not illuminated by a poor production. 

There were many importations and revivals. Rex Harrison 
and Lilli Palmer offered Christopher Fry’s poetic comedy of 
autumnal passion, Venus Observed, and Sir Laurence Olivier 
and Vivien Leigh played Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra and 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. Jean Anouilh’s Eurydice, 
adapted as Legend of Lovers, appeared and disappeared. The 
Drama Quartette (Charles Laughton, Sir Cedric Hardwicke, 
Charles Boyer and Agnes Moorehead) read the “Don Juan in 
Hell” sequence from Shaw’s Man and Superman and were so 
successful that many other “reading” companies were formed 
across the nation. The American National Theatre and Academy 
revived O’Neill’s Desire under the Elms, Odets’ Golden Boy 
and Gertrude Stein and Virgil Thomson’s Four Saints in Three 
Acts, while the New York City Center theatre revived Clemence 
Dane’s Come of Age, George S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber’s 
First Lady, Ibsen’s The Wild Duck, Deval’s Tovarich and El- 


Statistics of the Theatre in New York City 


Season* Calendar Year Seasont 

1951-52 195] 1927-28 

Broductions « «0 « © «© © « 0 .« me o-@ 85 106 302 

Musical comedies. . . - + + + e+ ee = 22 29 69 

TENG co Oo -O t O Ged .G 0 Go OO d 63 77 233 

DAG C80. by ov 6 46-08 6 Lolo © Ses 49 52 255 

Successful productions. . - .- +++ +s > 26 19 66 

Performers employed... +... - ‘ 1,686 1,852 6,621 
fnicketsisOldi.. iis)’ le) os) > 30 7,600,000 8,900,000 
Approximate cost of production. . . - $3,750,000 $4,300,000 
‘Number of shows booked for other cities . .- oF 67 


*The theatrical season is considered to begin Aug. 1 and end July 31. 
+The peak season on Broadway. 
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PORTABLE STAGE equipment of the Touring Players being loaded onto a 
truck before moving on to a new engagement in 1952. On its 8,000-mi. 
barnstorming tour of the season, the travelling repertory group often played 
in small U.S. towns never before visited by a professional company 


liott Nugent and James Thurber’s The Male Animal, the last 
enjoying an extended engagement. Another theatre event of 
note was provided by the London actor Emlyn Williams, read- 
ing from the works of Charles Dickens. 

The U.S. musical comedy stage suffered from a lack of fresh 
material as severely as did the dramatic stage during 1952. 
South Pacific, Guys and Dolls and The King and I—all held 
over from previous seasons—continued to prosper, but no new 
musical show joined their happy company. The only other show 
to do so was the handsome revival of Pal Joey, a Richard 
Rodgers-Lorenz Hart musical comedy of 1940 vintage. Wish 
You Were Here, an expensive extravaganza suggested by Ar- 
thur Kober’s play Having a Wonderful Time, found a wider 
public than the critics had predicted, but the revival of George 
Gershwin’s Of Thee J Sing, a new edition of the celebrated Ne- 
gro revue Shuffie Along, and Three Wishes for Jamie all fared 
badly. Cli @ mC) 

Canada.—The Dominion Drama festival entered a new era 
in 1952 when it accepted commercial sponsorship to avoid col- 
lapse of the annual competition: Calvert Distillers Ltd. granted 
the organization $15,000 annually toward expenses and $2,300 
toward cash awards; a Calvert trophy and $1,000 replaced the 
Bessborough trophy as the festival’s top award, and Calvert 
trophies and $100 awards were scheduled for winning groups in 
regional festivals. The decision to accept commercial sponsor- 
ship created some disturbance within the festival ranks, but 
with a $30,000 annual expenditure, outside financial aid became 
inevitable. The 1952 festival was held in Saint John, N.B., and 
the traditional awards were made for the last time: the Bess- 
borough trophy (highest award) to the Ottawa Little theatre 
for The Enchanted; the Martha Allan trophy for best visual 
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presentation to St. John’s, Nfd., players; the Henry Osborne 
trophy for the best male actor to E. M. Margolese of Toronto 
Actor’s company; the Nella Jeffris trophy for the best female 
actor to Carmel Kemp, St. John’s; the Sir Barry Jackson 
trophy for the best presentation of a Canadian play in the 13 
regional festivals to St. Marys, Ont., Little theatre. 

The fourth annual ballet festival in Toronto was a great suc- 
cess and encouraged the Canadian Ballet Festival association in 
its aim—to promote, the development of public consciousness 
of ballet to a point where dancers could earn their living at 
their profession. 

There was much interest in the announcement that a Shake- 
speare festival would be launched at Stratford, Ont.; the 
avowed objective was Elizabethan-style settings and the estab- 
lishment of the relationships between the actor and the audience 
that the Elizabethan theatre knew. The project was scheduled 
for 1953, with the leading talent to come from England. A com- 
pany of 14 actors and actresses, mostly from London, Eng., 
went to Newfoundland late in 1952 and organized the island’s 
first professional theatre. (GEE) 

Great Britain.—In 1951 the needs and purposes of the Fes- 
tival of Britain had imposed upon the British stage a severe 
nationalism; and in 1952, as if by natural reaction from an 
artificial state of affairs, it was noticeable that London seemed 
to have an English-speaking, rather than an exclusively Eng- 
lish theatre. This is not merely a roundabout or picturesque 
way of saying that the importation of United States plays was 
resumed in 1952 on a more than usually lavish scale (though 
that did in fact happen); it is a comment on the remarkable 
degree to which the British and United States stages had fused 
themselves into one vast organization in which almost every 
kind of talent was interchangeable. 

A striking example occurred in The Young Elizabeth, by 
Jennette Dowling and Francis Letton, which came to the New 
theatre on April 2 and proved one of the year’s chief successes. 
Although the theme of this play, the stormy and dangerous 
years of the girlhood of Elizabeth I, was a page of English his- 
tory, the authors were American and the leading lady, Mary 
Morris, had been born in the Fiji Islands and had made her 
first appearance on any stage in the British West Indies. Miss 
Morris, who had been doing distinguished work for years with- 
out much reward, became a popular favourite overnight. 

Another actress who belonged by birth to the commonwealth 
and by training to the British stage but who increased her repu- 
tation during the year by appearing in plays from the U.S. was 
Margaret Johnston, born in Australia. She appeared first in 
Tennessee Williams’ Summer and Smoke and although the play 
did not entirely satisfy either critics or public, Margaret John- 
ston’s sure but delicate touch in the part of the unhappy heroine 
and her faculty for creating about her an atmosphere of 
strangeness were greatly admired. Later, in Philip Barry’s Sec- 
ond Threshold, she showed her ability to play a much more 
formidable woman without losing her individual quality. The 
actress won more praise than the play. Clive Brook gave one 
of the year’s outstanding performances as the father. 

Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne and Noel Coward renewed an 
old partnership with Coward’s play Quadrille. Compared with 
his last piece, Relative Values, which was still running at the 
Savoy, critical opinion found Quwadrille a deeply disappointing 
comedy. A more worthy example of dramaturgy was Winter 
Journey by Clifford Odets, in which a broken-down actor was 
magnificently played by Michael Redgrave, his director by Sam 
Wanamaker and his wife by Googie Withers. Other U.S. pro- 
ductions which won commendation during the vear were Red 
Letter Day, Under the Sycamore Tree, The Trouble-Makers 
and the musicals Call Me Madam and Porgy and Bess. 
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THERAPY—TIBET 


The year 1952 was not a good one for those British drama- 
tists whose interests lay wholly at home. Indeed, only five such 
plays of real distinction were put on during the year—Terence 
Rattigan’s The Deep Blue Sea, Charles Morgan’s The River 
Line, J. B. Priestley’s The Dragon’s Mouth, Christopher Fry’s 
The First-Born and James Forsyth’s The Other Heart—and of 
these only the first three could be accounted successes. 

Anthony Sharp’s Nightmare Abbey was an unexpectedly re- 
warding stage transcription of Thomas Love Peacock’s ex- 
travaganza. Later in the year the Westminster housed a really 
good “thriller’—Frederick Knott’s Dial M for Murder. 

The year had more than its share of worthy Shakespeare re- 
vivals, though some of the Stratford performances were not up 
to standard. John Gielgud’s production of Much Ado About 
Nothing started the year’s playgoing brilliantly; and a month 
later the Bristol Old Vic company, visiting the parent theatre 
with Two Gentlemen of Verona, carried that seldom-seen and 
generally intractable play to something very like a triumph. On 
May 28 the Old Vic company itself staged a memorable produc- 
tion of another rarely seen play, Timon of Athens; and at the 
opening of the autumn season Romeo and Juliet, with Alan 
Badel and Claire Bloom as the two lovers and Athene Seyler as 
the nurse, proved a real achievement. 

The admirable series of revivals at the Arts Theatre club 
continued during the year, the most interesting being Harold 
Brighouse’s Hobson’s Choice and the 18th-century comedy The 
Way to Keep Him by Arthur Murphy. Another play which 
was resuscitated during the season was Thomas Middleton’s A 
Trick to Catch the Old One, which proved to have more than a 
little life in it. (W. A. Dn.) 


Therapy: see CHEMOTHERAPY; PsYCHIATRY. 

Throat: see Ear, Nose AND THROAT, DISEASES OF. 

rT: A country of central Asia, north and northeast of the 
Tibet. Himalaya, Tibet is nominally a Chinese dependency. It 
had been in practice independent and was the only country in 
the world entirely under ecclesiastical control. Area: c. 469,- 
294 sq.mi. Pop. (1948 est.): ¢. 3,000,000. Language: Tibetan. 
Religion: Buddhist. Capital, Lhasa. Ruler, the Ling Erh (“‘di- 
vine child”) Pamo Tontrup or Lamu Fankha, the 14th dalai 
lama. 

History.—The first anniversary of the “liberation” of this 
natural mountain fortress towering above the three most popu- 
lated realms of the world was celebrated at Lhasa on May 23, 
1952. Both the dalai lama and the panchen lama (who reached 
Lhasa on April 28) sent telegrams to Mao Tse-tung thanking 
him for his friendly protection. A military parade took place at 
Lhasa in the presence of Gen. Chang Ching-wu, the Chinese 
civil administrator, Gen. Chang Kuo-hua, commander of the 
Chinese forces, and Ngabo Ngavang Jigme, representing the 
Tibetan administration. 

Shortly before, under Chinese pressure, the dalai lama had 
had to dismiss Lukhang, his premier, and Lobsang Tashi, a dep- 
uty premier, who were charged with being responsible for the 
nationalist movement which led to Sino-Tibetan clashes in 
Lhasa in April. Savang Lhalu, another minister, who com- 
manded the fortress of Chamdo (Chengtu) when Tibet was in- 
vaded in 1950, was forced to resign. In June the panchen lama 
left Lhasa for the monastery of Shigatse where he was to make 
his headquarters. 

In September it was reported that the Chinese were building 
an airfield at Lhasa and a highway linking Lhasa with Kashgar © 
in Sinkiang. 

The governments of India and China agreed in September 
that the Indian mission at Lhasa should henceforth be desig- 


TIMBER—TOBACCO 


nated the Indian consulate-general. It was also understood that 
the three Indian trade agencies in Tibet, at Gyantse, Yatung 
and Gartok (western Tibet) would continue to function, and 
that the small Indian army detachment would remain at Gyantse 
for the protection of the trade route. 

See Fosco Maraini, Secret Tibet (London, 1952). 


Timber: see Forests; LuMBER. 

Timor: see PorTUGUESE OvERSEAS TERRITORIES. 

Tin The mine output of the major producing countries is 
* shown in Table I, as reported by the U.S. bureau of mines. 


While the world total continued to rise in rg51, the increase 
Over 1950 was relatively small. 


Table |.— World Mine Production of Tin 


(In short tons) 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Bostraliag « « . «3 2,382 2,738 2,099 2,210 2,769 2 
Belgian Congo. . . 15,782 16,685 15,164 15,411 15,344 14,474 
Bolivia . aie eee 1oo 37,258 41,816 38,209 34,959 37,106 
BULMROn a) is.) ol) ors 383 2,007 1,285 1,995 1,720 1,058 
(ONINeG Le olin is oes 2,8002 4,8002 5,380? 4,7002 4,000? 2 
Indonesia . 2... 7,189 17,825 34,229 32,441 35,951 34,704 
INGIICHY.G) sie) « « 1 9,444 30,269 50,193 61,499 64,441 64,028 
RUGOHICTS se ccs Oh LOTS 10,229 10,345 9,883 9,249 9,552 
Mhailand. . js. «. » * 1,183 1,569 4,749 8,755 11,608 10,642 
United Kingdom 888 1,006 1,435 1,357 1,075 2 
OMENS: < oe) eo 6) oe 4,843 3,814 4,105 4,740 5,120 17,418 

Total. . -98,600 128,200 170,809 181,200 186,400 187,924 


The production rate in 1952 continued at about the 1951 
level, with 108,360 short tons reported through July. 

United States.—The salient features of the tin industry in 
the United States are summarized in Table II. 


Table II.—Data of the Tin Industry in the United States 


(In thousands of short tons) 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Imports, total . . . « 47.0 60.1 59.7 O7el 110.3 121.9 64.3 

In concentrates . . 37-5 42.7 31.8 42.0 42.9 29.2 33.2 

Mie 6 Gg oF 6 9.5 17.4 27.9 555] 67.4 92.8 31.1 

Smelter output 45.3 48.7 37.6 41.6 40.4 = FI re Be | 

Secondary recovery 39.3 31.0 30.0 30.1 24.9 35.5 31.5 

~ Consumption, total . 93.6 90.6 98.7 101.7 81.0 117.0 98.7 

tele? o a ode c 62.3 61.2 66.3 67.0 52.8 ALL 63.7 

Secondary .... 31.3 29.5 32.4 34.6 28.2 37.3 35.0 
Stocks, industry 17.7 193 DiS 16.6 25.4 28.9 2 


An increase in price to $1.83 per pound early in 1951 re- 
duced U.S. buying and consumption. The price dropped back 
to $1.06 in June and $1.03 in August 1951, but advanced to 
$1.215 in January 1952. (See also CANNING INDUSTRY; MIN- 
ERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES; RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION.) (G. A. Ro.) 


Tires: see RUBBER. 


Titanium: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


: (Josie BrozovicH or Broz) (1892- ), Yugoslav 
Tito prime minister, was born on May 25 at Kumrovec, 
Croatia. He served in the Austro-Hungarian army in World War 
I, was captured by the Russians, and in 1917 he joined the Red 
army and fought against anti-Communist Russian armies. In 
1920 he was sent by the Comintern to Yugoslavia to organize 
the Communist party there. From 1928 to 1934 he was im- 
prisoned for conspiracy, and in 1937 he became secretary-gen- 
eral of the Yugoslav Communist party. After the Germans over- 
ran Yugoslavia in 1941, Tito organized a leftist guerrilla group 


_which effectively harried the axis occupation forces: Yugoslavia 


was liberated early in 1945, and Tito, who had appointed him- 
self marshal, became prime minister and commander in chief. 
On June 28, 1948, the Cominform published a statement de- 
nouncing Tito for his “hateful policy in relation to the 
US.S.R.” But from a correspondence between Belgrade and 
Moscow published later it was possible to learn that the real 


core of Tito’s heresy was his brand of Yugoslav patriotism. 


“Even though we love the U.S.S.R. we cannot love our own 
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country less,” wrote Tito to Stalin on April 13, 1948. On Oct. 
29, 1950, he paid tribute to the U.S. government, which was 
helping Yugoslavia in its food crisis without imposing any po- 
litical obligations. 

During 1951 Tito pursued his qualified approach to the west. 
As the Soviet propaganda campaign against Yugoslavia in- 
creased in violence, on Nov. 14, 1951, Tito and George V. Allen, 
the U.S. ambassador, signed at Belgrade an agreement providing 
that the United States would “make or continue to make avail- 
able” to Yugoslavia military equipment, materials and other 
services. On July 6, 1952, Tito said that Yugoslavia was ready 
to collaborate with Greece, Turkey and Austria but would not 
enter into formal alliances with those countries. 

On Sept. 18, in Belgrade, and four days later at Bled, Tito 
discussed European problems with Anthony Eden, British for- 
eign secretary. It was learned on that occasion that Tito had 
remarried and that his third wife was Jovanka Budisavljevic. 
On Nov. 3, at the Yugoslav Communist party congress, Tito 
spoke for five and a half hours. 


? 


Tobacco U.S. consumers in 1952 paid about $5,100,000,000 
* for tobacco products, of which about $1,500,000,- 
ooo was taxes. Total tobacco production in the U.S. was large, 
indicated at 2,234,535,000 lb., compared with 2,328,226,000 lb. 
(second highest on record) in 1951 and an average for 1941-50 
of 1,841,869,000 lb. Most types were under acreage allocations. 
The 1,790,000 ac. for harvest were slightly above 1951, but the 
1941-50 average was 1,630,000 ac. Yields were somewhat better 
than was anticipated during the drought but averaged 1,248 |b. 
per acre, compared with a record 1,307 lb. in 1951 and 1,124 lb. 
average for 1941-50. 

Tobacco consumption in 1952 averaged about 12.6 lb. by U.S. 
civilians. Cigarette consumption continued its upward trend in 
1952 to an output of about 430,000,000,000, 3% more than in 
1951 and 10% more than in 1950, a daily average of ten per 
person over age 15. Prices were about 5% higher, and some 
states increased tax rates on cigarettes. Cigar consumption also 
increased, but use of pipe tobacco, chewing tobacco and snuff 
declined. 

The flue-cured types of the coastal plain (class 1) which are 
the dominant cigarette and export tobaccos totalled 1,388,848.- 
ooo |b., second only to the record 1,451,965,000 lb. of 1951— 
the 1941-50 average was only 1,064,300,000 lb. Average yields 
per acre declined to 1,234 lb., compared with a record 1,304 lb. 
in 1951 and an average for 1941-50 of 1,103 lb. Acreage was 
approximately 1,125,600, and the official support price was 50.6 
cents per pound. Carry-over stocks were a record 1,731,000,000 
lb., which with the 1952 crop gave a total supply of 3,120,000,- 
000 Ib., about 2.5 times the probable disappearance in 1952-53; 
prices in the early southern markets were higher than in 1951, 
but in the northern markets were below the previous year. 


Table |.—U.S. Tobacco Production by Leading States 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Indicated Average Indicated Average 
State 1952 1951 1941-50 State 1952 1951 1941-50 
North Carolina. 942,950 998,990 736,834 Florida . . . 29,700 32,392 19,990 
Kentucky . - 452,162 460,370 397,950 Ohio. + 27,165 26,222 24,160 
Virginia . « 183,995 176,788 138,489 Connecticut . . 24,138 22,353 24,416 
South Carolina. 172,900 175,560 128,052 Wisconsin + 22,002 22,889 32,468 
Tennessee. . . 141,530 143,214 128,139 Massachusetts . 9,171 10,317 10,694 
Georgia . - 125,620 137,361 92,991 Missouri 5,980 4,000 5,965 
Maryland. 39,200 41,600 33,702 West Virginia . 4,160 4,278 3,268 
Pennsylvania 38,814 56,186 50,451 
Table II.—Tobacco Production of the Principal Producing Countries 
(In thousands of pounds) 
Average Average 
Country 1952* IgS1* 1935-39 Country 1952* 1951* 1935-39 
United Turkey . 195,264 180,777 128,505 
States. . 2,234,535 2,328,226 1,460,054 Italy : — 179,674 95,511 
India. . — = 761,600 Canada. — V53;792 C7606 
Brazil. . . _— 240,000 202,703 Greece . 99,207 137,135 132,819 
Japan. . . 216,194 209,966 148,680 France. - 115,000 111,240 72,995 


*Preliminary. 
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he fire-cured types (class II) of Kentucky and Tennessee 
produced a small crop of 55,812,000 lb., compared with 59,529,- 
900 Ib. in 1951 and an average for the previous decade of 72,- 
940,000 lb. The average yield of 1,195 lb. was lower than the 
1,215 lb. of 1951, but far above the 1941-50 average of 1,051 
lb. The support price was 37.1 cents per pound. 

The air-cured Burley types amounted to 611,470,000 Ib., 
slightly less than 616,515,000 lb. in 1951, but far above the 
500,138,000 lb. average for the previous decade. The average 
yield was 1,310 lb. per acre, whereas 1951 was 1,352 lb. and 
1941-50 only 1,154 lb. Burley acreage was 466,800 ac. in 1951. 
The support price averaged 49.5 cents per pound. Stocks from 
previous crops were a record 1,063,000,000 lb., giving a total 
supply about 3.1 times probable 1952-53 disappearance. 

Southern Maryland tobacco (type 32) was 39,200,000 Ib., 
well above the 33,702,000 lb. average for 1941-50, but below 
the 41,600,000 Ib. of 1951. Yields (800 Ib. per acre) were the 
same as in 1951, whereas the 1941-5o*average was 758 Ib. 
Acreage was 49,000, compared with 52,000 ac. in the previous 
year. The price was not supported. 

Dark air-cured types totalled 30,185,000 lb., less than 31,- 
708,000 lb. in 1951 and much below the decade average of 37,- 
161,000 lb. The average yield was 1,126 lb. against 1,197 lb. 
in 1951 and 1,064 lb. in 1941-50. The support price averaged 
33 cents per pound. 

Cigar types, wrapper, filler and binder totalled 108,840,000 
lb., compared with 126,645,000 lb. in 1951 and an average for 
the previous decade of 133,460,000 lb. The average yield de- 
clined to 1,459 lb., whereas 1951 was 1,502 lb. and 1941-50 was 
1,413 lb. There was no price support on 1952 production of 
these types. 

The 1952 tobacco crop of the north temperate zone was fore- 
cast at 5,422,000,000 lb., 4% less than in 1951, with the de- 
crease mostly in North America and southeast Europe, largely 
but not wholly to be charged to drought. World production of 
flue-cured types was a new record in 1951-52 of 2,377,000,000 
lb., 20% more than the record of the previous year and 31% 
more than the average for the decade. World trade in tobacco 
in 1951 totalled 1,293,923,000 lb., 6% more than 1950 and 9% 
above pre-World War II. Increased exports by the United 
States, Turkey, India, Greece and the Philippines more than 
offset decreased amounts from Italy, Yugoslavia, Brazil and 
Southern Rhodesia. The U.S. exported nearly one-half the total. 
Leading importers were the United Kingdom (355,804,000 lb.), 
the U.S. (104,652,000 lb.) and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. GEKGRS) 


Tobago: sce TRINIDAD AND ToBaAco. 


T bi M 3 J h (1901- ), U.S. secretary 
0 inl, alirice OSep of labour, was born in Rox- 
bury, Mass., on May 22. He worked for the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph company for a number of years, served 
in the Massachusetts legislature, 1927-28, was mayor of Boston, 
1937-44, and governor of Massachusetts, 1944-46. In 1948 
Pres. Harry S. Truman appointed him secretary of labour. 
During the national steel strike of 1952, Tobin supported the 
wage demands of the C.I.O. steelworkers union, declaring at 
the latter’s annual convention in Philadelphia, Pa., May 14, 
that he was behind the steelworkers ‘‘heart and soul and spirit.” 


Togoland: see British West Arrica; FRENCH West AFRICA; 
TrusT TERRITORIES. 

Tongan Island Protectorate: see Pactric IsLANnps, BRITISH. 
Tongking: see INDocHINA. 

Tornadoes: see DIsAsTERs. 


TOBAGO—TOURIST TRAVEL 


Capital of the province of Ontario, Can., Toronto 
Toronto. lies at the mouths of the Humber and the Don riv- 
ers on the north shore of the western end of Lake Ontario. The 
population in 1951 was 670,945 (1941: 667,457); the 1951 
population of the metropolitan area was 1,108,532 (1941: 909,- 
928). In 1952 the population of the metropolitan area was esti- 
mated at 1,117,470, of which 544,171 were males. The subject 
of unification of Toronto proper with the 12 surrounding subur- 
ban municipalities continued to be hotly debated in 1952, but 
the once solid suburban opposition against unity in any form 
had disappeared under the admission that some form of union 
was desirable. The debate therefore centred around outright 
amalgamation, unification of essential services, or piecemeal 
amalgamation. By Oct. 31, 1952, no decision had been reached. 
The draft zoning law continued to be a contentious issue. A sub- 
committee of the city council studying traffic movement recom- 
mended a priority schedule for street enlargements to aid the 
flow of traffic from congested downtown areas. The province of 
Ontario consented to taxation of its vast property holdings in 
Toronto, valued at approximately $11,000,000. A proposal to 
hold the sixth referendum on the question of two-year terms for 
councillors was discussed; the latest previous referendum was 


in 1950 when the idea was defeated by 20,000 votes. The — 


Toronto board of education budget for 1952 totalled $23,007,- 
816, or $2,833,855 over 1951. Figures released in 1952 revealed 
that Toronto had, in 1951, 157,205 occupied dwellings, of which 
97,830 were owner-occupied. There were 4,005 major industries, 
having 158.562 employees, earning $369,000,000 in wages, and 
making $1,579,000,000 worth of goods. (Ci Cw) 


Tourist Travel The volume of vacation travel by the peo- 

« ple of the United States, both at home and 
abroad, soared to a new record peak in 1952. The American 
Automobile association estimated that nearly 75,000,000 per- 
sons, about half the national population, made a pleasure trip 
sometime during the year, spending in excess of $13,000,000,000 
in the course of their travels. 

Approximately 85% of all travel was by private passenger 
automobile; the vacation trend was further stimulated by 4 
rise of more than 1,000,000 in the number of automobiles in 
the country in 1952. There were 43,894,000 passenger vehicles 
registered, an increase of 2.8% over the total of the previous 
year. A new record was set in national park visitation during 
the travel year, with 41,000,000 persons exceeding the total in 
1951 by 14%. Ninety-six per cent of the visitors to the national 
parks arrived by car. 

During the first six months of 1952, the 16 motor clubs af- 
filiated with the American Automobile association issued a total 
of 531,821 travel routings to their members, an increase of 
13.1% over the same period of the previous year. While travel 
rose to all regions, the percentages varied widely. The largest 
increase, 47%, was to California. Other increases, by regions, 
were northwest, 339; New England, 21%; south central, 19%} 
northeast, 17%; southeast, 15%; Florida, 12%; southwest, 
11%; north central, 9%; and eastern Canada, 8%. 

The widespread use of the automobile as a means of travel 
greatly affected the accommodations industry. The building of 
conventional hotels had practically ceased; on the other hand, 
the construction of motor courts along the highways had pro- 
ceeded at a high pace and by late 1952 there were an estimated 
45,000 motels in the country, compared with 25,000 hotels. 
Owners of motor courts expected to take in an aggregate $1,500,- 
000,000 from a registration of 600,000,000 persons during 1952. 
The A.A.A. estimated that when its members travel by automo- 
bile, 55% stop at motor courts, 27% at hotels and the balance 
with friends or relatives. 


TOWN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


Travel outside the country also continued to rise to new 
heights. Canada, the principal foreign objective of United States 
travellers, drew a total of 1,759,545 visitors during the first 
eight months of 1952, an increase of 5.9% over the same period 
of 1951. Alaska travel volumes were high and it was expected 
that a total of 50,000 vehicles, with about 100,000 passengers, 
would visit the territory during 1952. The total for the preced- 
ing year was 23,406 vehicles with 43,238 passengers. Mexican 
officials reported that 421,317 tourists visited Mexico during 
1951, spending approximately $300,000,000. A total of 500,000 
visitors was expected during 1952. 

A record number of travellers, citizens returning from abroad 
and aliens coming from other countries, arrived in the United 
States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, according 
to figures furnished by the immigration and naturalization serv- 
ice. The total number of passengers was 1,433,010, an increase 
of 11.8% over the previous high set in r951. The number of 
citizens was 797,108. 

More passports were issued by the state department for travel 
abroad than ever before. During the first six months a total of 
244,860 passports was issued, an increase of 48% over the same 
period in 1951. The principal foreign destination was Europe; 
the department of commerce estimated that in 1952 Americans 
visiting there would spend $250,000,000. 

A new international driving treaty, promulgated by the 
United Nations, took effect, with ratification by five nations in- 
cluding the United States. It was designed to “facilitate and 
encourage international motor touring” by enabling motorists of 
signatory nations to travel freely with their home licence plates 
and registration documents. The A.A.A.’s International Travel 
department reported a record high in the number of Americans 
motoring in Europe, with more than 4,500 shipping their own 
cars abroad and several thousand others renting cars for use on 


arrival. (See also AMERICAN CITIZENS ABROAD; NATIONAL 
PARKS AND MONUMENTS.) (Mi. FE.) 
The 21st Interna- 


Town and Regional Planning. ticnar Housing and 


Town Planning congress was held in Lisbon, Port., Sept. 24-27, 
1952. In Africa, a plan for Lusaka, the capital of Northern 
Rhodesia, was being realized in 1952. In 1951 plans were made 
for Capetown, Union of South Africa. A plan for greater Bom- 
bay, India, was published. For Copenhagen, Den., a city of more 
than 1,000,000 inhabitants, a plan for the metropolitan region 
was drawn up. At Marseilles, Fr., progress was made on the 
realization of a regional plan to localize and improve industrial 
zones and provide slum clearance for the central area. Construc- 
tion proceeded in 1952 on the Avenida Bolivar in Caracas, 
Venez., a mile-long, 525-ft. parkway to provide an eight-lane 
superhighway across the heart of the city. 

In Great Britain most of the county-wide, comprehensive 
plans required by law were filed in 1952 with the ministry of 
housing and local government. In Manchester, work began on 
realization of a 20-year plan. The new town of Lansbury, part 
of which was built as an exhibit for the Festival of Britain in 
1951, was to be extended as one of a series of new towns to re- 
place east side slum conditions in London. Construction pro- 
ceeded in 1952 in the new towns of Stevenage, Harlow and 
others. 

In the United States the growing urban population made de- 
mands on cities for revised plans and stimulated the creation 
and activities of county planning boards to take care of the 
overspill across official city limits. In 1950, 63.7% of the pop- 
ulation lived in cities compared with 45.8% in 1910. The Munic- 
ipal Year Book, 1952 reported 20 city-county planning commis- 
sions. An economic survey in Arlington county, Va., made in 
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MULTIDECK GARAGE in a shopping district of Beverly Hills, Calif., one 


of the vertical parking structures growing in popularity in 1952 as an 
answer to midtown parking problems in many U.S. cities 


1951, led to the establishment of a large regional shopping 
centre. 

A plan for the state capitol area of Salem, Ore., was issued 
by the planning commission created by the legislature in 1949. 
In St. Paul, Minn., where an ambitious plan for approaches to 
the state capitol had been realized, announcement was made of 
a redevelopment scheme which would redeem slum areas in the 
capitol area. A similar redevelopment plan was announced for 
Nashville, Tenn. Many redevelopment schemes were adopted in 
1952. In Portland, Ore., adverse uses were to be eliminated 
from an established industrial area. In Philadelphia, Pa., the 
planning commission announced redevelopment plans for Penn 
centre, where the removal of the Broad Street station and ele- 
vated tracks cleared the way for new land uses. A 1952 report 
indicated that the Board of Architectural Review, established 
in Rye, N.Y., in Aug. 1951, had performed a useful service. In 
Virginia a portable travelling exhibit, “Planning Your Town,” 
was circulated in the towns. 

The American Planning institute held its annual meeting at 
Baltimore, Md., April 24-26, 1952. The American Planning and 
Civic association held its National Citizens Conference on Plan- 
ning and Resources in Louisville, Ky., May 18-21, 1952. The 
chamber of commerce of the United States held its fourth Na- 
tional Conference on Urban Problems in Portland, Ore., June 
23-24, 1952. The American Society of Civil Engineers cele- 
brated its rooth anniversary in Chicago, IIl., Sept. 3-13, 1952, 
and at one session “A History of City Planning” was given by 
Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant, III, president of the American Planning 
and Civic association. The American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials held its National Planning conference in Boston, Mass., 


Oct. 5-8, 1952. (See also ARCHITECTURE; HOUSING.) 
BrstriocrApuy.—American Planning and Civic Association, American 
Planning and Civic Annual (1952); American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, Planning (1951); Chamber of Commerce of the United Statey 
Businessmen’s Conference on Urban Problems (1952); United Nations 
Secretariat, Current Information on Urban Land Policies (1952); Copen- 
hagen (Den.) Regional Planning Commission, Greater Copenhagen Plan- 
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ning (1952); Automotive Safety Foundation, Parking, How it is Fi- 
nanced (1952); Buffalo City Planning Commission, Waterfront Devel- 
opment (1952); Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, Cooperative Planning for Regional Development (1952); Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, The Municipal Year Book (1952); 
Institute of Community Development, University of Oklahoma, Plan- 
ning Data for Norman (1952); Regional Plan Association (N.Y.), New 
Industrial Location in the N.Y. Metropolitan Region (1952); San Diego 
Planning Commission, Master Plan for Major Highways (1952); San 
Francisco Department of City Planning, Report on a Plan for Location 
of Firehouses (1952). CHais:) 


: Competition leading to the 
Track and Field Sports. Olympic games was a fea- 
ture of 1952, and the various records set during the United 
States indoor campaign were indications of what lay ahead. The 
mile run, with Fred Wilt and Don Gehrmann the top stars, and 
the pole-vaulting duels of Bob Richards and Don Laz, were 
highlights of the season. Wilt got away winging at New York 
city, Jan. 12, when he took his specialty in 4 min. 14.6 sec. to 
help the New York Athletic club annex Metropolitan Amateur 
Athletic union team honours. Manhattan college’s medley relay 
team missed a listed world mark by ;4, sec. when it triumphed 
in I min. 53.7 sec. on a flat armoury floor. Richards lost the 
pole vault for the first time in 50 consecutive meets in the 
Washington Star (D.C.) games Jan. 12 when Laz went 7 in. 
higher to score at 15 ft. 3 in. Gehrmann took the mile in 4 min. 
14 sec. and Dick Attlesey set a U.S. indoor mark of 8.3 sec. for 
the 70-yd. high hurdles. Horace Ashenfelter clipped the meet 
two-mile standard to 9 min. 5 sec. Gehrmann, Richards, Ros- 
coe Browne and George Rhoden all set meet records in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer (Pa.) games of Jan. 18. Gehrmann spun a 
mile in 4 min. 10.2 sec.; Richards vaulted 15 ft. 3 in.; Rhoden 
took the 600-yd. run in 1 min. 13 sec.; and Browne annexed the 
1,000-yd. run in 2 min. 14.9 sec. Two of the season’s best feats 
came in the Milwaukee Journal (Wis.) games on Feb. 1. Rich- 
ards vaulted 15 ft. 4% in., his peak for the year, and Gehrmann 
again beat Wilt in a 4 min. 8.4 sec. mile, his fastest of the year. 
A photo finish between Gehrmann and Wilt featured the New 
York Athletic club meet on Feb. 9, with Wilt declared the 
victor in 4 min. 10.4 sec. The national A.A.U. championships at 
New York, Feb. 16, saw Gehrmann set a new meet and U‘S. 
record of 2 min. 8.2 sec. for the 1,000. John O’Connell of the 
Manhattan College Athletic association took the 60-yd. dash, 
then helped Vernon Dixon, Louis Jones and Robert Carty take 
the medley sprint crown after they had established a new U.S. 
time of I min. 52.7 sec. in qualifying. Richards, vaulting for the 
Illinois Athletic club, won at 15 ft.; Bill Mack of East Lansing, 
Mich., defeated Wilt for the mile title; and Ashenfelter, run- 
ning for the New York Athletic club, won at three miles in 14 
min. 2 sec. Charles Moore broke the meet mark with a 1 min. 
10.9 sec. clocking in the 600 as he helped the New York Ath- 
letic club annex the team championship with 27 points. The 
Manhattan College Athletic association was second with 20. 
Wilt moved up to the two miles for the Intercollegiate 
A.A.A.A. games and triumphed in 8 min. 50.7 sec. for the fastest 
time ever made on the North American continent. Reggie Pear- 
man, New York university, turned in the best half-mile ever 
run on an i1-lap track as he upset Gehrmann in 1 min. 51.3 sec. 
Manhattan, with 404 points, took the team crown. Manhattan 
continued its record breaking and set a new Canadian mark of 3 
min. 22.1 sec. for the mile relay at Hamilton, Ont., on March 8. 
O’Connell tied the Canadian national standard of 6.2 sec. for 
the 60-yd. dash and equalled the mark of 4.6 sec. for the 4o. 
Four championship records fell at Long Beach, Calif., June 
20-21 in the 64th national A.A.U. outdoor games. Designated 
as semifinal Olympic tryouts, the meet drew a crack field. Walter 
Davis of the San Antonio Athletic club accounted for a mark 
with a high jump of 6 ft. 105 in., and Parry O’Brien, wearing 
the colours of the Los Angeles Athletic club, set a shot-put 
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Outstanding U.S. Track and Field Performances (Outdoor), 1952 
100 Yd. Mile Relay : 


9.5 sec.—Johnson, L.S.U.; Burl, Colorado 3 min. 13 sec.—Occidental 
A. and M.; Golliday, Northwestern 3:13.1—Kansas 
9.6—Thomas, Texas; Clinkscale, Texas 3:13.7—U.S. air force , 
Christian; Baker, Kansas State; Matson, 3:14.2—Occidental 
San Francisco; Smith, Oregon; Childress, 3:14.8—Oklahoma ~ < 
Odessa High school, Texas; Turner, 3:15.4—Abilene Christian 
Alameda High school, California; Smith, 3:15.9—Manhattan, N.Y. 


Texas; Poston, Florida State; Aldridge, : 


Texas Southern; Dillard, unattached, Discus . 
Cleveland; Renfro, North Texas 183 ft. 5% in.—Iness, Southern California 
220 Yd 181:10%—Gordien, Los Angeles A.C. 
" 175:3%—Dillion, Auburn 

20.4 sec.—Stanfield, Shore A.C. 171:6'4—Doyle, Montana A.C. 
20.6—Baker, Kansas State 171:0—Emery, Pennsylvania : 
20.8—Goode, Southern Methodist 170:4Y%2—O'Brien, Southern California 
20.9—Curotta, Seton Hall 
21.0—Aldridge, Texas Southern; Burl, Navelin 

Colorado A. and M.; Pollard, Coates- } 


242 ft. Y4 in.—Young, Los Angeles A.C, 


ville H.C. Ba. 239:3%—wMiller, Navy Olympics 
440 Yd. 233:1 Yo —Allison, Navy : 
46.9 sec.—Matson, San Francisco 228:894 —Roseme, California ; 
47.0—Rhoden, Morgan State 224:5—Roylance, Salt Lake City : 
47.7 —Johnson, V.P.. 
47.8—Lingel, Cornell; Adrian, San An- Shot-Put 
tonio A.C. 58 ft. 5Yz in.—Fuchs, New York A.C. 
880 Yd. 57:4Yg— O'Brien, Southern California 
1 min. 49.6 sec.— Whitfield, U.S. air force 57:1 ¥%g—Hooper, Texas A. and M, 
1:51.2—Siders, Illinois 56:7 %—Mayer, New York P.C. 
1:51.7— Wheeler, lowa 55:3Y2—Chandler, U.S. air force 
1:52.3—Cryer, Illinois 4 
1:52.6—Barnes, Occidental Pole Vault : 
: 14 ft. 11% in.—Richards, Illinois A.C, 4 
OHSAS 14:9— Cooper, Los Angeles A.C. 
4 min. 8.8 sec.—Santee, Kansas 14:9Y%—Laz, Illinois A.C. r 
4:09.4—Ross, Michigan 14:544—Mattos, San Francisco Olympic 
4:10—Shea, U.S. army club 
4:10.8—Dreutzler, U.S. army 14:5 —Coleman, Illinois 
4:12—Trvex, Ohio State 
4:12,.4—La Pierre, Georgetown Broad Jump 
4:12.5—Garcia, Southern California 26 ft. 3 ins Brown, UIC Ae , 
TuvonhAtle 25:6%—Taylor, Princeton 
9 min. 1.8 sec.—McEwen, Michigan re Le err gs Cornell 
% :2—Biffle, U.S. army 
9:05.8—Shea, West Point 94:91, Price, Ollahoma 
9:07.2—Santee, Kansas Sab J 
9:08.9—Ferguson, lowa . 
9:13.2—H. Ashenfelter, New York A.C. ‘ rage eae 
9:16.4—Semper, Kansas 6 ft. 10% in.— Davis, Texas A. and M. 
6:9 ¥2—Holding, East Texas State 
120-Yd. High Hurdles 6:83 —Barnes, Oregon; Betton, Drake 
13.7 sec.—Dillard, unattached, Cleveland 6:8— W yatt, San Jose State; Hall, Florida; 
13.9—Dixon, Los Angeles A.C.; Anderson, Dobard, unattached 
Fort Knox 
14.0—Davis, Southern California Hop, Step and Jump 
14.1 — Walker, Southern Methodist 50 ft. 8% in.—Ashbaugh, Fort lee 
14.2—Albans, Los Angeles A.C.; Attlesey, 50:7 Y%4 —Mazzocca, Northeastern 
Navy Olympics; Barnard, Los Angeles 50:5Y%2—Shaw, Columbia 
A.C.; McNulty, Illinois 49:1 134—Gerhardt, unattached 


49:2Y2—Webb, La Salle; Bryan, San 
220-Yd. Low Hurdles Francisco Olympic club 
23 sec.—Person, Texas; Davis, Southern 


California; Dillard, unattached Hammer Throw 


23.1 —Martin, Indiana 186 ft. 8Y in.—Blair, Boston U. 
23.2—McNulty, Illinois 186:0¥% —Felton, Navy Olympics 
23.4— Walker, Southern Methodist; Cor- 182:8—Bane, Navy Olympics 
ley, Illinois; Shankle, Duke; Goldberg, 182:5—Engel, New York U. | 
Tufts 180:4%—Chadbourne, Yale 
400-M. Hurdles 
50.7 sec.—Moore, New York A.C, Decathlon 
51.7—Devinney, Kansas 7,887 points—Mathias, Stanford 
52.4—Rauch, Princeton 7,055—Compbell, Plainsfield, NJ. 
52.5—Yoder, Arkansas 6,804—Simmons, Los Angeles A.C. 
52.6—Johnson, Pepperdine 6,7 13—Richards, Illinois A.C. 
52.8—Halderman, Los Angeles A.C, 6,628—Albans, Los Angeles A.C, 


record of 57 ft. 4% in. in defeating Jim Fuchs, who had held the 
old mark. Henry Laskau of the g2nd Street Young Men’s He- 
brew association of New York city broke a 32-year-old U.S. and 
meet standard when he took the 3,000-m. walk in 12 min. 52.6 
sec. Curtis Stone of the New York Athletic club was the only 
double winner as he annexed the 5,0o00- and 10,000-m. runs. 
The former Penn State ace won the 10,000 in 30 min. 33.4 sec. 
to better the mark set by Wilt in 1949. Bob Mathias of Tulare, 
Calif., retained the national A.A.U. decathlon title, and Stella 
Walsh of the Dreyer Athletic club kept the women’s pentathlon 
crown. 

Catherine Hardy of the Fort Valley State college, Fort Valley, 
Ga., annexed the s50-, 100- and 200-m. titles in the women’s 
national A.A.U. outdoor championships. The team title went to 
the Police Athletic league of New York, which also won the 
women’s laurels indoors as Mae Faggs led the scoring with a 
double in the 1oo- and 220-yd. sprints. 

Southern California retained team honours in both the Pacific 
Coast conference and the National Collegiate Athletic associa- 
tion meets, and Manhattan college added the Intercollegiate 
A.A.A.A. outdoor championship to the one it had won indoors. 
Other major outdoor team title winners included Illinois, which 
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EMIL ZATOPEK (left) of Czechoslovakia, leading in the last lap of the men’s 
5,000 m. Olympic run at Helsinki, Fin., July 24, 1952. Zatopek set an 
Olympic record by finishing in 14 min. 6 sec. 


repeated in the Western conference; West Point, Heptagonal 
league; Maryland, Southern conference; Kansas, Big Seven; 
Alabama, Southeastern conference; Texas A. and M., South- 
west; Manhattan, Metropolitan (N.Y.) Intercollegiate; Wash- 
ington State, Pacific, Northern; Rhode Island State, Yankee 
conference; and Tufts, New England. 

A number of U.S. squads toured other countries before and 
after the Olympics. Dillard, one of the touring stars, was 
awarded the John Thornton trophy by the British Amateur Ath- 
letic association for winning the 120-yd. hurdles at London in 
August, his time of 13.9 sec. being the fastest of the year in 
Britain for that event. John Disley, English steeplechase ace, 
gained the C. N. Jackson trophy as Britain’s athlete of the year. 
Bill Nankeville, Eng., ran a sparkling 3 min. 49 sec. for 1,500 
m., easily beating Peter Robinson of England and Gehrmann 
at London in May. (See also Otympic Games.)  (T.V.H.) 


Trade Agreements: see INTERNATIONAL TRADE; TARIFFS. 
Trade Commission, Federal: see FEDERAL TRADE CoMMIs- 
SION. 

Trade Unions: see Lasour UNIoNs. 

Traffic Accidents: sce ACCIDENT PREVENTION; DISASTERS. 

-Trans-Jordan: see Jorpan. 

Transportation: see Aviation, Civit; ELecrric TRANSPOR- 
TATION; Motor TRANSPORTATION ; RAILROADS. 
Trap-shooting: see SHOOTING. 

Travel: see Tourist TRAVEL. 

Treasury, U.S. Department of: sce GoverNMENT DEpartT- 
MENTS AND BuREAUS, U.S. 


. e Trieste is a small 
Trieste, The Free Territory Of. state at the north- 
ern end of the Adriatic sea, between Italy and Yugoslavia, de- 
militarized and neutral, whose integrity and independence were 
assured from Sept. 15, 1947, by the Security council of the 
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United Nations. Total area: 293 sq.mi. Total pop. (mid-1951 
est.): 372,000. Military governors under provisional regime: 
zone A, British-U.S. (area, 96 sq.mi.; pop., 312,000), Maj. Gen. 
Sir John Winterton; zone B, Yugoslav (area, 197 Sq.mi.; pop., 
c. 60,000), Col. M. Stamatovitch. Mayor of the city of Trieste: 
Gianni Bartoli. 

History.—The history of the free territory during 1952 was 
particularly stormy. Toward the end of February Marshal Tito 
approached the question from a new angle, proposing a Yugo- 
slav-Italian condominium by which there should be alternate 
Yugoslav and Italian governors of the whole territory, each hold- 
ing office for three years; a Yugoslav governor would have an 
Italian, and an Italian governor a Yugoslav deputy. Italy re- 
jected this proposal out of hand. 

On March 20 large-scale demonstrations were organized which 
were primarily intended to press for the return of the whole of 
the free territory to Italy and to arouse sympathy for the 
Italians subjected to the Yugoslavs in zone B. The result, how- 
ever, was that U.S.-British-Italian talks on modifications only 
in zone A were opened in London on April 3. In a speech to 
both chambers in Belgrade on March 31 Marshal Tito protested 
against a discussion of the Trieste question without the par- 
ticipation of Yugoslavia. 

On May 9g, nevertheless, a U.S.-British-Italian memorandum 
was signed which provided for the handing over of a number of 
administrative functions in zone A to Italians. In reply the 
Yugoslav military governor introduced further Yugoslav legis- 
lation into zone B. 

Meanwhile elections, postponed from 1951, had been held in 
zone A on May 25. While 94% of the electorate voted, the per- 
centage voting for reincorporation in Italy fell from 63% in 
1949 to 62%. The proportion of Christian Democrat voters 
diminished from 39% to 32.5%; the administration, however, 
remained in mainly Christian Democrat hands. (E. WI.) 


Finance.—Budget (1951-52 est.): revenue 12,730,000,000 lire, expendi- 
ture 15,680,000,000 lire. Monetary unit: lira with an exchange rate of 
1,750 lire to the pound and 625 lire to the U.S. dollar. 


Foreign Trade.—(Excluding Italy; 1951) Imports 29,776,000,000 lire; 
exports 9,116,000,000 lire. Main sources of imports (1951): Yugoslavia 
and Yugoslav zone 7.2%; Germany 5.7%; Austria 3.3%; U.S. 27%. 
Main destinations of exports: U.S. 32.8%; Yugoslavia and Yugoslav zone 
39.1%; Austria 6.7%; U.K. 2.7%. 


sus This British colony consists of 
Trinidad and Tobago. i... isianas of South America 
north of the Orinoco delta. Area: 1,980 sq.mi. Pop.: (1946 cen- 
sus) 557,970 (27,161 in Tobago); (1951 est.) 643,000 (31,000 
in Tobago). Language: English, Hindu, French, Spanish. Re- 
ligion: Christian 70%; Hindu 23%; Moslem 6%. Chief towns 
(pop. 1950): Port of Spain (cap., 105,700); San Fernando 
(32,870). Governor in 1952, Major General Sir Hubert Rance. 

History.—Extremes of wet and dry weather caused the 1952 
sugar crop to fall some 25,000 tons below the estimated 165,000 
tons. The year’s cocoa crop, at an estimated 12,000,000 lb., was 
8,000,000 lb. less than the previous year. The United Kingdom 
government made a Development and Welfare grant of 500,000 
British Caribbean dollars toward the cost of a land settlement 
scheme. A department of co-operative development was estab- 
lished. In May, four of the bases leased to the U.S.A. were 
provisionally handed back to the colony, 22,000 ac. thereby 
becoming available for cultivation. New installations at the oil 
field at Point-a-Pierre, completed in August at a cost of $24,- 
000,000, included the colony’s first catalytic cracking plant. A, 
large cotton mill and a knitwear factory were opened during the 
year. 

Legislation was passed to vest executive powers of local gov- 
ernment in the colony’s county councils. 

The cost of living continued to rise, and a permanent com- 
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mittee was set up to study the question. Prices calculated at 100 
in January, had risen to 106.6 in August. 

A colony-wide attack on tuberculosis by means of B.C.G. vac- 
cination was undertaken with the help of the U.N. International 
Children’s Emergency fund. During the two-year campaign 
400,000 persons were to be examined and about 250,000 vac- 
cinated. 

Education.—Pupils enrolled (1951): elementary 
5,882. Government expenditure, B.W.I. $5,344,000. 

Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: British Caribbean dollar, valued at 
U.S. $.58%. The following data are in British Caribbean dollars. Budget 
(1952 est.): revenue $56,115,000; expenditure $60,384,500. Foreign 
trade (1951): imports $218,639,400; exports incl. re-exports $214,746,- 
zoo. Production (1951): petroleum 20,843,000 bbl.; asphalt 154,705 
tons; rum 2,277,000 proof gal.; cocoa (delivery for export) 7,705 tons. 
Sugar crop (1952) 140,724 tons. (P. H-My.) 


120,847; secondary 


Tripolitania: see Lizya. 
Trolley Coaches: see ELectric TRANSPORTATION. 


. . Malaria.—The extensive use of re- 
Tropical Diseases. sidual insecticide sprays such as DDT 
had demonstrated the biologic and economic feasibility of 
nation-wide programs to eradicate malaria. In Ceylon, for exam- 
ple, where such a program was started in 1946, the death rates 
which ranged from 854 to 880 per 100,000 during the period 
from 1940-46 were reduced to 215 per 100,090 in 1950. 

The adaptation of the parasites of falciparum (aestivo- 
autumnal or malignant tropical) malaria to man apparently is 
less complete than is that of vivax (simple tertian) malaria. In 
the former infection the stages of the parasite in the tissues, 
developing immediately after inoculation by an infected anophe- 
line mosquito, either disappear or become nonfunctional after 
producing the first brood of forms in the circulating blood. 
These forms are produced only once in the course of any given 
infection. Definitive cure, therefore, may be obtained by appro- 
priate treatment of the acute clinical attack. With vivax malaria, 
on the other hand, the tissue stages persist and give rise to 
successive broods of the blood forms at intervals which account 
for the periodic relapses of the disease. 

Important advances were made in treatment, especially of 
vivax malaria. In this infection definitive cure is dependent 
upon elimination of the tissue forms which are responsible for 
the successive broods of blood forms producing the relapses. 
Chemical compounds belonging to the 8-aminoquinoline group 
were found to be effective against the tissue forms. One of these, 
primaquine, was shown to be sufficiently active and with low 
enough toxicity to warrant extensive clinical use. Neither this 
preparation nor the related compounds, however, are active 
against the blood forms of the parasite. Chloroquine (Aralen) is 
the drug of choice against the latter and is, therefore, the pre- 
ferred drug for the treatment of acute vivax malaria. Definitive 
cure of vivax malaria was achieved by the combined use of 
chloroquine and primaquine. The former drug continued to be 
the most effective agent for suppressive treatment. 

Yellow Fever.—The recent extension of jungle yellow fever 
into Central America called attention to the potential danger 
of “yellow jack” in the western hemisphere. In 1948 and 1949 
fatal cases of the disease were identified in Panama. The follow- 
ing year the first case on the Atlantic side of the isthmus was 
reported, and in 1951 a case was found at Almirante, well up the 
Atlantic coast. Yellow fever also appeared in epidemic form in 
two localities on the Atlantic side of Costa Rica. Mouse protec- 
tion tests using the blood from wild monkeys showed that 12% 
of the animals examined in the state of Chiapas, Mex., were im- 
mune to the infection, and consequently that the virus of jungle 
yellow fever is present in the forest areas of that region. 

The occurrence of an epidemic of jungle yellow fever in 1951 
among new settlers in the state of Goids, Braz., with about 
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2,000 cases and several hundred deaths emphasized further the 
importance of this disease as a public health problem. It consti- 
tuted a permanent potential source of the virus for the infection 
of towns and cities harbouring the vector mosquito Aédes 
aegypti. It had become abundantly apparent that protection 
against the classical urban yellow fever epidemics of the past 
century depended upon constant and continuing efforts directed 
to the vaccination of exposed populations and the eradication of 
the Aédes aegypti mosquito in all towns and cities situated in 
close proximity to forests in which the infection is known to 
exist. 

Schistosomiasis.—The demonstration of an endemic focus of 
schistosomiasis in Santo Domingo constituted further evidence 
of the increasing public health problem which this disease 
presents. 

The dinitrophenol compounds are the most effective moilusca- 
cides for the eradication of these intermediate hosts. Although 
they are toxic to fish and other aquatic life, they do not appear 
to be harmful to domestic animals in the concentrations re- 
quired for control operations. Such operations, however, must 
be conducted over a considerable period of time. It was shown 
that even after a series of applications of the chemical a few 
snails remain and in the absence of continued treatment these 
can soon repopulate the area. 

Filariasis.—Additional evidence had been accumulated to in- 
dicate that the severe complications of filariasis such as ele- 
phantiasis depend upon constantly repeated infections over a 
prolonged period of time. The severity of the resulting disease 
appears to be related to the total number of adult filarial worms 
in the patient’s body, and the number of microfilariae in the 
circulating blood is not necessarily an index of the intensity 
of such infection. 

Further studies conducted in the Society Islands demonstrated 
the value of hetrazan both for treatment and control of spread 
of the infection. The drug significantly reduced the prevalence 
of microfilaria-positive blood films, and greatly reduced the 
numbers of microfilariae in the blood of patients who remained 
positive after treatment. However, hetrazan did not appear to 
reduce the frequency or severity of clinical filariasis. 

The eradication of filariasis was shown to depend upon effec- 
tive co-ordination of treatment of infected individuals, sanita- — 
tion and the use of insecticides to eliminate the mosquitoes 
responsible for the spread of the disease. 

Onchocerciasis.—In onchocerciasis, the blinding filarial dis- 
ease of Africa and the coffee-growing regions of Guatemala and 
Mexico, hetrazan did not prove to be as effective as had been 
hoped. Although the drug caused the microfilariae to disappear 
for a time, this effect was temporary and it did not appear te 
affect the adult worms. When typical nodules in the skin were 
removed surgically three to six months after treatment, little 
if any damage to the adult worms was demonstrable. : 

A new drug, suramin, appeared to have greater promise. In- 
jection of this preparation into the blood stream of infected 
individuals was shown to be followed by death of the adult 
filarial worms. 

Leprosy.—The introduction of the sulphones for the treat- 
ment of leprosy had brought about a profound change in the 
prognosis of the disease. Prior to this new treatment the patient 
suffering from the malignant lepromatous type of the disease 
had to be isolated. Now he may continue his work while under- 
going therapy. 

Two preparations received particularly favourable comment: 
DDS (diamidodiphenyl sulphone) and Diasone (sulfoxone so- 
dium). Analysis of the results obtained in the treatment of 
1,430 cases with the latter drug showed improvement in 74.8%. 
While all stages of leprosy were benefited, progress was more 
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favourable when therapy was started early. 

The sulphones are likewise considered important in the con- 
trol of the disease, since they cause rapid healing of ulcers 
of the skin and mucous membranes and prevent to a large extent 


shedding of bacilli from the body. (See also CHEMOTHERAPY; 
Wor.tp HEALTH ORGANIZATION.) 


BrstiocrapHy.—Malaria—Paul F. Russell, “The Present Status of 
Malaria in the World,’ Am. J. Trop. Med., 1:111-123 (Jan. 1952); 
L. T. Coggeshall, “The Treatment of Malaria,” Am. J. Trop. Med. 1:124- 
ESE (Jan. 1952); Alf S. Alving, John Arnold and D. H. Robinson, “Status 
of Primaquine: I. Mass Therapy of Subclinical Vivax Malaria with Prima- 
quine,” J.A.M.A., 149:1558—1562 (Aug. 23, 1952); P. L. Garrison, D. D. 
Hankey, W. G. Coker, W. N. Donovan, B. Jastremski, G. R. Coatney, 
A, S. Alving and Ralph Jones, Jr., “II. Cure of Korean Vivax Malaria 
with Pamaquine and Primaquine,” J.4.M.A., 149:1562-1563 (Aug. Br. 
1952); C. B. Clayman, J. Arnold, R. S. Hockwald, E. H. Yount, Jr., 
John H. Edgcomb and A. S. Alving, “III. Toxicity of Primaquine in 
Caucasians,” J.4.M.A., 149:1563-1568 (Aug. 23, 1952); R. S. Hock- 
wald, J. Arnold, C. B. Clayman and A. S. Alving, “IV. Toxicity of 
Primaquine in Negroes,” J.A.M.A., 149:1568-1570 (Aug. 23, 1952); 
E. F. Knipling, “Status of Mosquito Resistance to Insecticides,” Am. J. 
Trop. Med., 1:389-393 (May 1952). 

Yellow Fever.—H. C. Clark, “Endemic Yellow Fever in Panama and 
Neighboring Areas,” Am. J. Trop. Med., 1:78-86 (Jan. 1952); F. L. 
Soper, “The Elephant Never Forgets,’ Am. J. Trop. Med., 1:361—-368 
(May 1952). 

Schistosomiasis —L. Olivier, C. M. Vaughn and J. R. Hendricks, ‘“‘Schis- 
tosomiasis in an Endemic Focus in the Dominican Republic,” Am. J. Trop. 
Med., 1:680-687 (July 1952); D. B. McMullen, “Schistosomiasis and 
Molluscacides,” Am. J. Trop. Med., 1:671-679 (July 1952). 

Filariasis and Onchocerciasis——P. Manson-Bahr and W. J. Muggleton, 
“Further Research on Filariasis in Fiji,’ Tv. Roy. Soc. Trop. Med. & 
Hyg., 46:301-325 (May 1952); H. K. Beye, S. A. Edgar, R. Mille, J. F. 
Kessel and B. Bambridge, “Preliminary Observations on the Prevalence, 
Clinical Manifestations and Control of Filariasis in the Society Islands,” 
Am. J. Trop. Med. 1:637-661 (July 1952); L. Mazzotti, ‘Observations 
on the Use of Hetrazan in Onchocerciasis in Mexico,’ Am. J. Trop. Med., 
31:628-632 (Sept. 1951); T. A. Burch and L. L. Ashburn, ‘Experimental 
Therapy of Onchocerciasis with Suramin and Hetrazan: Results of a 
Three-Year Study,” Am. J. Trop. Med., 31:617—623 (Sept. 1951). 

Leprosy—E. R. Kellersberger and W. Rule, “‘Sulfoxone Sodium (Dia- 
sone) in the Treatment of Leprosy: A Summary Analysis of Field Re- 
ports,” Jnuternat. J. Leprosy, 19:265-275 (July-September 1951); E. 
Muir, “Treatment of Leprosy with Diamidodiphenyl Sulphone (DDS),” 
Tr. Roy. Soc. Trop. Med. & Hyg., 46:113-122 (March 1952). 

Che LeMs) 


Trucial Sheikhs: see Arazra. 
Truck Crops: see VEGETABLES. 
Trucks: see AuromoBILE InpustTRY; Motor TRANSPORTATION. 


(1884- ), 33rd president of the 
Truman, Harry a United States, was born at Lamar, Mo., 
on May 8. (For his early career, see Encyclopedia Britannica.) 
He was elected to the U.S. senate in 1934, and re-elected in 
1940. Elected vice-president in 1944, he became president on 
the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt on April 12, 1945. He was 
elected president on Nov. 2, 1948. 

Truman surprised Democratic party leaders on March 29, 
1952, when he said at a Jackson-Jefferson dinner at Washington 
that he would not seek re-election. At the Chicago convention 
in July he threw his support to Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson of Illi- 
nois, and after the latter received the nomination, Truman cam- 
paigned for him vigorously, travelling an estimated 18,000 mi. 
and making more than 200 speeches. 

Foreign affairs continued to be a major problem for the presi- 
dent in 1952. Despite protracted armistice negotiations, the 
Korean war dragged on and the toll of United States casualties 
continued to mount. In his state-of-the-union message to con- 
gress, Truman declared that a world war still threatened, and 
about $50,000,000,000 of his $85,000,000,000 budget was allo- 
cated to national defense. In his October campaign speeches, 
however, he said that the balance was swinging in favour of the 
“free world” and that the probability of actual conflict had 
become more remote. 

Truman’s Fair Deal legislative program suffered its usual fate 
on Capitol Hill, no major proposal of his being enacted. Amid 
sharp controversy, congress overrode his veto of the McCarran- 
Walter act, which tightened immigration laws and continued the 
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existing basis of national origin quotas. The administration’s 
alleged softness toward Communists and fellow-travellers was 
cited as evidence of need for this legislation and for stricter 
security tests. Truman also vetoed a measure vesting ownership 
of tidelands in the states, and this assertion of federal authority, 
which was upheld in the senate, became an issue in the presi- 
dential campaign. 

Congressional exposure of corruption and political favouritism 
in several executive departments, notably the Justice depart- 
ment, Internal Revenue bureau and the Reconstruction Finance 
corporation, forced a cabinet shake-up. Although Truman had 
approved the appointment of Newbold Morris of New York as 
an outside investigator and clean-up man, Morris was sum- 
marily dismissed by Attorney General J. Howard McGrath in a 
disagreement over a questionnaire concerning the income of 
justice department officials. Truman immediately requested Mc- 
Grath’s resignation, and replaced him with Judge James P. 
McGranery of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Labour troubles beset the White House when, in March, the 
Wage Stabilization board recommended a wage increase and 
union shop for striking C.I.O. steel workers. Charles E. Wilson, 
director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, criticized the 
recommendation as an inflationary threat and, when Truman 
upheld the board, he resigned. He was succeeded by Henry H. 
Fowler, former head of the National Production authority. As 
the strike continued, Truman ordered federal seizure of the 
steel plants under what he called the “inherent powers” of the 
presidency. In a sharp judicial rebuke, Judge David Pine of the 
U.S. district court at Washington held this action unconstitu- 
tional, and he was upheld by the U.S. supreme court in a 6 to 3 
decision. Several impeachment resolutions were introduced in 
the house during this controversy. 

A similar predicament arose to embarrass the Democrats dur- 
ing the fall campaign. After John L. Lewis, United Mine Work- 
ers president, had won a $1.90-a-day increase for his men from 
the coal operators, the Wage Stabilization board reduced it to 
$1.50. When the miners walked out in protest, Truman invited 
Lewis to the White House, and arranged for resumption of 
work pending a final settlement. 

Truman’s plans for his future career were indefinite, although 
he frequently expressed a desire to write, lecture and teach on 
behalf of world peace. He warned that he would always take 
an active interest in politics, for, as he once said, “I am a 
politician and proud of it!” (See also ELections, U.S.; Po.itr- 
CAL Parties, U.S.; UNITED STATES.) (Resi ue) 


. . These include former German colonies 
Trust Territories. and islands which became mandates 
after World War I and trust territories after World War II; 
South-West Africa, which remained mandated; and the former 


Trust and Mandated Territories 


Area Administering 
Territory (in sq.mi.) Population Authority 
South-West Africa® . . « « 317,725 (1951 cen.) 430,354 Union of South Africa 
Togoland (Br. Adm.). . . - 13,041 (1951 est.) 404,000 United Kingdom 
Togoland (Fr. Adm.) . . . + 20,463 (1951 est.) 1,015,000 France 
Cameroons (Br. Adm.) . . . 34,081 (1951 est.) 1,000,000 United Kingdom 
Cameroun (Fr. Adm.) + « 170,230 (1951 est.) 3,100,000 France 
Tanganyika . 2. 2. 2 0 «© « 362,688 (1951 est.) 7,827,000 United Kingdom 
Ruanda-Urundi . . - « + « 20,916 (1951 est.) 3,905,000 Belgium 
New Guinea, Territory of: 
Northeast New Guinea . iI 
Bismarck archipelago z é 
Goiainierihe Solomon Pasa (1951 est.) 1,103,000 Australia 
Islands (Bougainville, etc.) 
Western Samoa. . . « « « 1,133 (1951 cen.) 82,493 New Zealand 
(REhtS 5 Gob o-oo oO 0 8 (1951 est.) 3,000 Australia 
Pacific Islandst 
Mariana or Ladrone Is- 
lands (except Crea. 2 
Caroline Isiands wit! . 
Yop Islond and Palau 687 (1952 est.) 57,205 United States 
Island!!) 6s ees) 
Marshall! Islands. . .« « + 
Italian Somaliland . 198,000 (1951 est.) 1,247,000 Italy 


*League of Nations mandate. {Former Japanese mandates, 
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Italian Somaliland which became a trust territory with Italy 
administering on April 1, 1950. Total area: 1,231,972 sq.mi.; 
total population ¢. 20,174,000. 

History.—In 1952 the United Nations Trusteeship council 
had to hold three separate sessions, in order to carry out its 
duty of supervising, by means of comprehensive and continuous 
study, the political, educational and social development of 11 
trust territories, presenting extraordinary differences in stages 
of civilization, climate and economic resources. The reports of 
visiting missions, the annual reports of the administrations, the 
actual presence of experts from all the trust territories to 
answer questions and give full information, the growing num- 
ber of petitions all combined to make the trusteeship council 
a body possessing immense experience, and able to speak with 
unique authority on the whole range of questions involving the 
future of these vast and in many cases backward areas. 

A particularly urgent case seemed to be Somaliland. There 
conditions were unusual. Italy, the administrative power, was 
not yet a member of U.N. and was being assisted by a U.N. 
advisory council; within a fixed period of eight years the coun- 
try was to achieve independence. Careful consideration was 
given to the annual and visiting mission’s reports and a large 
number of recommendations were made emphasizing the 
urgency for taking further steps toward the integration of the 
Somalis, of whom a majority were still nomadic, into the ter- 
ritory’s social and economic life. 

The wide range of far-reaching problems with which the 
trusteeship council was faced and their bearing on the trustee- 
ship system as a whole, can be appreciated by the following 
examples. In the Pacific Islands the most urgent task was to 
create a sense of unity in 96 scattered islands, with a great 
variety of indigenous peoples and languages. A secondary task 
was to plan for the economic future of an area where resources 
were dwindling. The same planning for the future was neces- 
sary in the case of the smallest trust territory, Nauru, whose 
phosphates, the sole source of wealth, would be exhausted in 70 
years. In Western Samoa real progress had been made toward 
self-government and the problem was becoming one of more 
education both at home and abroad. In New Guinea, the most 
backward of the trust territories, the urgent need was to bring 
the whole area under administrative control. In Tanganyika 
where a small population was spread over a vast area and where 
conditions of soil and climate showed extraordinary extremes, 
it was an immense task to promote the territorial consciousness, 
necessary for the attainment of real independence. A remark- 
able point in the administration’s annual report was the adop- 
tion of measures aiming at the improvement of conditions for 
women and the removal of the load of taboos. In Ruanda- 
Urundi, where the year’s record of the administration (Belgian) 
won special commendation from the trusteeship council, the 
duality of the territory and the survival of some of the old hos- 
tility between the two parts still remained problems to be solved. 

Two larger questions, already considered at earlier sessions 
of the trusteeship council, came up for review. They involved 
the pooling of certain administrative services in Ruanda-Urundi 
and those in Belgian Congo, and of similar services in Tan- 
ganyika and those in Kenya and Uganda. The council approved 
the benefits derived from this interstate co-operation which in 
their view involved no political fusion whatever. In two in- 
stances the council singled out for commendation the raising 
of funds by the administration of a territory for special pur- 
poses: these were the native welfare fund for economic and 
social development in Ruanda-Urundi and the trust fund for 
meeting the changes in the economic situation of Nauru in the 
near future. 

The trusteeship council also took occasion to tighten up its 
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TUBERCULOSIS 


own machinery. In one case more effective methods for dealing 
with petitions were worked out. A special committee was set up 
to examine petitions both before and during the council’s ses- 
sions, in two stages: a preliminary stage dealing with the facts 
and further information if required, a second for more final 
examination and recommendation of action by the trusteeship 
council as a whole. In another, a special committee was set up 
to improve the functioning of the periodic visiting missions, 
one of the most important innovations of the trusteeship sys- 
tem. (See also FRENCH WEST AFRICA; SOMALILAND, ITALIAN; 
UNITED NATIONS.) (M. FE.) 
» 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: see MarsHALL, 
CAROLINE AND MARIANA ISLANDS. 


Tuberculosis Diagnosis—Never before was so much 
* tuberculin testing in humans reported as 
during 1952. Among 41,815 tested in Manila, Phil., from 43% 
to 61% of first grade school children and 100% at the age of 
18 reacted. In Israel, testing of 365,298 from birth to 30 years 
of age revealed approximately 156,400 reactions. In Ecuador, 
among 646,702 children and young adolescents, 11% at the age 
of 5 and 48% at the age of 15 reacted. In Tunisia, among 
601,502 persons from birth to 24 years tested, 21% at age 5 
and 51% at age 15 reacted. 

The Medical Research Council of Great Britain reported test- 
ing of 94,000 children and young adults. In the rural areas of 
England and Wales the percentage of tuberculin reactors ranged 
from 20 at the age of 5, to 56 at the age of 20. In the urban 
areas of southern England the percentage increased to 9 and 59 
for the same ages, and in the other urban areas, mainly north- 
ern, it rose from 13% at 5 to 74% at 20. 


TEMPORARY CLINIC for vaccination against tuberculosis in a village in 
India, with signs assuring parents that inoculation was harmless. The con- 
tinuing campaign to control tuberculosis in India included testing, inocula- 
tion and mass radiography in 1952 ; 
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In Syria, among 175,926 children and young adults, more 
than 60,000 reacted. In Austria, 21% of 669,848 children and 
adolescents reacted. Among 671 persons of 25 years of age or 
younger tested in the Willow Bunch area of Saskatchewan, only 
5% reacted. 

Incidence and Mortality.—In most parts of the world the 
number of persons reported to have tuberculosis had undergone 
only slight change in recent years. K. Torning (Denmark) at- 
tributed this in Copenhagen to the intensity of case finding so 
that a much larger percentage of existing cases were known and 
were accessible to treatment than was the case 30 years before. 

Y. Chasis stated that in Israel 4,000 persons suffered from 
tuberculosis. A new centre was opened near Jerusalem, including 
a 225-bed hospital. Israel had 108 beds per 100,000 population 
and planned to increase the total to 130. H. del Castillo said 
that among the 20,000,000 people of the Philippines, 300,000 had 
active tuberculosis. At Istanbul university, Turk., examination 
of 10,000 students revealed that 21 out of every 1,000 needed 
treatment, whereas among 94,000 students in 16 universities in 
France, only 7 out of every 1,000 required treatment. 

The 1951 tuberculosis mortality rate was 20.1 per 100,000 in 
the United States. This was a drop of 9% in a year and was the 
lowest rate of any major nation in the world. In eight states the 
rate was less than 10 per 100,000. The lowest was Iowa with 
6.3. The highest rate on the mainland was 64.5 in Arizona. In 
Puerto Rico it was 117 per 100,000. 

Treatment.—Denmark had seven beds per annual death from 
tuberculosis. Norway had approximately six and some states in 
the United States had nine beds per death. The United States 
Veterans administration had 15,077 beds in operation for tuber- 
culous patients. 

Patients leaving hospitals against medical advice presented a 
serious problem. E. C. Beacham reported that from the tuber- 
culosis division, Baltimore City hospital, Md., in 1947, 66% of 
the discharges were irregular, but in 1950 only 12% were irreg- 
ular. G. J. Drolet said that in 24 institutions caring for the 
tuberculous in New York city, 25% of the patients left without 
medical consent. 

Drugs were extensively employed in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. Impressive results were reported from the treatment of 
tuberculous animals with isonicotinic acid hydrazide. Large 
numbers of tuberculous people throughout the world were also 
given this drug, and beneficial effects from the standpoint of 
control of symptoms were reported. The exact action of the 
drug was not yet known. 

Tuberculosis is so capricious that long periods of observation 
are necessary before final conclusions can be drawn concern- 
ing any form of treatment. One gram of streptomycin every 
three days, and 12 g. of p-aminosalicylic acid daily was re- 
garded as the best drug treatment. In some cases these drugs 
had been employed for a year or more and it seemed possible 
that they might ultimately destroy tubercle bacilli. 

R. Debre (France) reported on 262 cases of tuberculous 
meningitis seen between 1947 and 1949, of whom 127 were alive 
in Feb. 1951. The highest mortality (75%) occurred among 
those less than 1 year old, and the lowest (37.5%) among 
those of 6 to 20 years of age. Although none of the cases had 
been followed long enough to be certain, he believed this disease 
could be cured by streptomycin. 

By 1952 no drug had replaced any of the standard methods 
of treating tuberculosis. Cortisone and ACTH appeared to have 
no place in the treatment of tuberculosis, and were thought pos- 
sibly to be hazardous when administered for coexisting condi- 
tions in persons with active tuberculosis. 

In some places lung collapse procedures, such as artificial 
pneumothorax and extrapleural thoracoplasty, gave way to sur- 
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gical removal of the diseased part. Other workers continued to 
use collapse methods and surgical resection if later indicated. 
R. H. Overholt et al. (Brookline, Mass.) reported on 426 per- 
sons who had undergone pulmonary resection between 1934 and 
1950. During the streptomycin era (since 1947) improvement 
had been so great that the statistics of previous years were only 
of historic interest. They concluded that pulmonary resection 
was a useful tool but was only one of many. Frank Dolley e¢ al. 
(Los Angeles, Calif.) reported that of 84 resections between 
1947 and 1950, 54 gave satisfactory results, 21 were unsatisfac- 
tory and g died. B. J. Ryan et al. (Sunmount, N.Y.) stated 
that in 30 consecutive wedge or subsegmental resections the 
immediate results were excellent, but they emphasized that at 
least five years of observation were necessary before conclu- 
sions could be drawn. 

K. Torning (Copenhagen, Den.) said it was too early to de- 
termine the true value of pulmonary resections. He emphasized 
that it was impossible to compare results from resections made 
under the protection of modern drug treatment with the results 
of artificial pneumothorax and extrapleural thoracoplasty in the 
period before drug treatment was introduced. He said that arti- 
ficial pneumothorax remained the dominating type of collapse 
treatment, and pointed out that in the past, when properly used 
even without drug treatment, it resulted in a lasting effect in 
about 80% of patients. 

Prevention.—Infection with the bovine type of tubercle 
bacillus is as serious as with the human type; therefore preven- 
tive measures must include control of the disease in animals. 
J. Meyer et al. presented evidence that in five Swiss cantons the 
bovine type of tubercle bacillus was responsible for one-third 
of all the cases of tuberculosis in man. They cited other can- 
tons where the disease had been almost entirely eradicated from 
cattle and where practically no person was found to have the 
bovine type of tuberculosis. It was believed that the high inci- 
dence of reactors among children in rural areas of England was 
caused by the bovine type of tubercle bacillus. 

Numerous reports were made on the administration of BCG 
(Bacillus-Calmette-Guérin). The World Health organization 
demonstrated that a team of one physician and six technicians 
could cover a population of more than 100,000 persons a year. 
In India about 300 doctors and vaccinators were engaged in 
BCG vaccination activities. The International Tuberculosis cam- 
paign made its final report on work done from July 1948 through 
June 1951. The tuberculin test was administered to 36,694,983 
persons in 23 countries, of whom 16,650,624 received BCG. The 
United States Indian bureau announced that in 50 Indian serv- 
ice hospitals all babies were to receive BCG during the first 
week of life. Moreover, plans were under way to administer 
BCG among Indian children who had entered school since 1949. 

M. I. Levine called attention to numerous deficiencies in the 
existing knowledge of BCG. E. Groth-Petersen believed that 
the declining morbidity among children from 7 to 14 years in 
Denmark was largely the result of wholesale BCG vaccinations 
in schools. This opinion was countered by reports of greater de- 
creases among children of the same age in places where BCG 
had not been employed. (See also CHEMOTHERAPY; WORLD 
HEALTH ORGANIZATION. ) (J. A. My.) 


Tungsten: sce MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


.t A French protectorate in North Africa, Tunisia is 
Tunisia. situated between Algeria (west) and Tripolitania 
(east). Area: c. 48.332 sq.mi. Pop. (1946 census): 3,230,952, 
largely (87.6%) Moslem and Arabic speaking but including 
239,249 Europeans (143,977 French citizens [many Italian- 
born] and 84,935 Italians) and 71,543 Jews; (1951 est.) 
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incident followed various acts of sabotage to railroads and other lines of 
communication in the area, believed by French officials to be the work of 
Moslem terrorists 


3,500,000. Chief towns (1946 census): Tunis (cap., 364,593, 
incl. 119,222 Europeans); Sfax (54,637); Bizerta (39,327); 
Sousse (36,566). Ruler, Bey Mohammed el-Amin. Prime minis- 
ters in 1952: Mohammed Shenik and (from March 28) Salah 
ed-Din ben Mohammed Bakkush. French resident general, Jean- 
Marie-Frangois de Hauteclocque. 

History.—The agitation that had begun in Dec. 1951 con- 
tinued in Jan. 1952. The Shenik ministry made a complaint 
against France to the United Nations. On Jan. 13 Louis Périllier 
was succeeded by Jean de Hauteclocque as resident general. The 
leader of the Neo-Destour party, Habib Bourguiba, was put 
under surveillance. Rioting broke out, in the course of which 
several Frenchmen, including the district commander at Sousse, 
were killed. Countermeasures were taken in February, with 
particular severity in the Cape Bon region. 

In March the bey agreed to dismiss the Shenik ministry, 
which was succeeded by Salah ed-Din Bakkush’s government. 
Tranquillity was restored in April. The Tunisian complaint was 
ruled out of order by the U.N. Security council. The French 
government proposed reforms as follows: Tunisian sovereignty 
was to be recognized with a gradual advance toward internal 
self-government; Tunisian assistant-directorships were to be set 
up beside the French directorships; public offices were to be re- 
served in principle for Tunisians; the legislative power was to 
lie with the bey, assisted by two councils (one, legislative, en- 
tirely Tunisian, the other, financial, half Tunisian and _ half 
French); elections would be held for municipal councils and 
caidate assemblies. 

This plan met with sharp criticism in the national assembly: 
the right wing thought it went too far, the left not far enough. 
The bey refused to approve the reforms and convened 4o nota- 
bles to examine them. In August he rejected them. Tentative 
discussions went on while the Arab states and certain Asiatic 
governments lodged a fresh complaint with the United Nations. 
The French population of Tunisia objected to the idea of their 
being excluded from public affairs on the grounds that they paid 
more than half the taxes and that the country depended on 
France for financial investments and as a market for its primary 
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FRENCH TROOPS inspecting a train wreck in Tunisia early in 1952. The 


TUNNELS 


products (oil, wine and phosphates). The Destour party on the 
other hand was against any idea of joint sovereignty. 

The rehabilitation of the wine-growing industry made prog- 
ress. The budget, however, showed a deficit of more than 7,000,- 
000,000 fr. (See also UNITED NATIONS.) 


Education.—Pupils 200,000 (incl. 38,000 French). Lycées and colleges 15. 
Institute of Higher Studies at Tunis. 

Finance and Banking.—Note-circulation 21,000,000,00c0 fr. 
unit: Tunisian franc— metropolitan franc. U.S. $1=350 fr. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports 59,495,000,000 fr. (including 45,063,- 
000,000 fr. from France); exports 35,212,000,000 fr. (including 15,907,- 
000,000 fr. to France), mainly phosphates (5,745,000,000 fr.), alfa grass 
(5,278,000,000 fr.), olive oil (3,674,000,000 fr.), cereals (2,900,000,000 
fr.), iron ore (1,929,000,000 fr.), wine (1,540,000,000 fr.). 

Transport and Communications.—(1950) Railways 1,350 mi.; roads 8,694 
mi.; motor vehicles 21,500. Ships entered (all ports): 2,928. Aircraft 
landed: 5,325. (Hu. De.) 


Monetary 


Tunnels Demands for increased electric power, more water 
* for agricultural and human consumption and better 
transportation routes continued to maintain tunneling activity 
at a high level throughout the world in 1952. 

North America.—The biggest 1952 tunneling news in North 
America was the initiation in August of the third tube of New 
York’s Lincoln vehicular tunnel under the Hudson river, but 
two Canadian hydroelectric tunnels and a New York water-sup- 
ply tunnel continued to rate as the continent’s major projects. 

One Canadian tunnel project, at Niagara Falls, Ont., was 5 
mi. long, consisting of a pair of 45-ft. finished-diameter bores. 
Work on the second bore began in 1952, the first having been 
started a year earlier. They would conduct power water that 
was made available by a 1950 U.S.-Canadian treaty that divided 
available remaining Niagara river water between the two coun- 
tries. The other Canadian project was the 1o-mi. Kemano tun- 
nel, under way in British Columbia. Having a diameter of 25 ft., 
it would conduct water to an aluminum company’s power plant. 
Also for hydropower in the continent’s northern parts was Ek- 
lutna tunnel, near Anchorage, Alsk. Five miles long and 9 ft. in 
diameter, it was one-fourth complete in 1952. 

Irrigation continued to be the major objective for tunneling in 
western United States. The longest tunnels were 5-mi. Tecolote, 
near Santa Barbara, Calif., and 5.5-mi. Pole hill, part of the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project in north-central Colorado. The 
former, which also would provide domestic water, was three- 
fourths complete. The latter was complete at midyear. Three 
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other Colorado-Big Thompson tunnels, totalling 5 mi. in length, 
were completed during the year and another, 1.25 mi. long, was 
almost complete. These tunnels had diameters of 8 to ROsspiits 
Somewhat larger was the 14-ft. diameter, 1.75-mi. Frenchman 
hill tunnel in Washington’s Columbia basin project, which was 
three-fourths complete. Duchesne tunnel in Utah, 5.9 mi. long, 
was completed during the year. Another tunnel completed in 
western U.S. was a 2-mi. bore for draining and rehabilitating 
metal mines in the Leadville, Colo., region. 

Domestic water supply was the objective of tunneling opera- 
tions in the Catskill mountains 100 mi. N.W. of New York city. 
There, driving neared completion in the 25-mi. East Delaware 
tunnel, and lining was finished in the 6-mi. Neversink tunnel. 
Each would bring Delaware river watershed water to Rondout 
reservoir, in the Hudson river watershed, from which it would 
go to the city via the already completed Delaware aqueduct. 

Vehicular tunnels, in addition to the third Lincoln tube, were 
under construction at three widely separate locations in the U.S. 
At Norfolk, Va., a 2,100-ft. sunken-tube tunnel under the Eliza- 
beth river was opened to traffic in May, becoming the tenth 
subaqueous tunnel in the U.S. A similar tunnel at Baytown, 
Tex., was in place, but work continued on approaches. Twin- 
tube Broadway tunnel, in San Francisco, Calif., was substan- 
tially complete. In Havana, Cuba, a short vehicular tunnel 
under a navigable channel was built by an unusual method. Half 
of it was built in an open cofferdam extending from one shore; 
then the cofferdam was removed to allow rerouting of river traf- 
fic over the completed tunnel portion, and another cofferdam 
was built out from the other shore, to contain construction of 
the second half. One railroad tunnel, 0.6 mi. long for the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad in West Virginia, was opened to traffic. 

South America.—Venezuela and Peru had active tunnel proj- 
ects in 1952. Two tunnels for a new highway between Caracas 
and its port city of La Guaira were driven as twin two-lane 
structures. One, 5,900 ft. long, was holed through; the other, 
1,560 ft. long, was complete. In Peru, work was 80% complete 
on 11 tunnels of the Rio Quiros irrigation system. The longest 
tunnel would be 3.1 mi.; the total length of the tunnels would 
be 5.4 mi. 

Europe.—Extensive tunneling was included in 23 different 
schemes of the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric board. In all 
there were to be 47 mi. of main tunnels and 43 mi. of subsidiary 
tunnels. The longest of these was the 6-mi. Errochty, which was 
completed in March 1952. The Invergarry and Quoich tunnels, 
both 2.8 mi. long, were one-fourth and three-fourths completed, 
respectively, during the year, and the 2.1-mi. Lawers tunnel 
was one-fourth completed. The principal tunneling works in 
England were found in improvements to the Manchester cor- 
poration waterworks. There, the 5.3-mi. Haslingden and 6-mi. 
Walmersley tunnels were completed during 1952. The Marl hill 
tunnel, 2.7 mi., was two-thirds complete. 

Viella tunnel, begun in 1926 and the final link in a Spanish 
Pyrenees highway between Port Bou on the Mediterranean and 
Fuenterrabia on the Atlantic, was fully excavated and ready for 
paving and waterproofing work. Its length was 3.1 mi. Another 
vehicular tunnel, 3,600-ft. Croix Rousse, in Lyons, Fr., was 
opened in 1952. 

The remainder of European tunnels were for hydropower. In 
Switzerland, of 45 mi. of tunnels in the Maggia valley project, 
80% were driven and 45% were completed. This project in- 
cluded extensive rock excavations for underground power plants. 
In France, driving was two-thirds complete on the 7.25-mi. 
Isére-Arc tunnel, which also would feed an underground plant. 
This tunnel would have a 24 ft. high horseshoe section. The 
largest of a scheme of 15 hydropower tunnels in south-central 
Norway was the 15-mi. Vinstra tunnel, completed during the 
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year. Sweden completed the Tasan project, which included 7 mi. 
of tunnel. 

Africa.—At least one hydropower project in Africa involved 
tunneling. It was the Wadi Agrioun project, in Algeria, for which 
a 5.2-mi. conduit was completed in 1952. In French Morocco, 
the 10-mi. Abda Doukkala tunnel was completed and ready to 
deliver irrigation water diverted from the Oum er Rbia river. 

Australasia.—In New Zealand, driving began on the 5.5-mi. 
Rimutaka tunnel, which would shorten the rail distance between 
Wellington and Wairarapa. Two rail tunnels were under con- 
struction in Australia—both in New South Wales; and three 
tunnels in the Kiewa hydroelectric project were completed dur- 
ing 1952. (R. H. Ds.) 


Turbojets and Turboprops: see Aviation, CrviL; Jet Pro- 
PULSION. 


A Republic in the southeastern Balkans and Asia 
Turkey. Minor, Turkey is bounded west by the Aegean sea, 
northwest by Greece and Bulgaria, north by the Black sea, 
northeast by the U.S.S.R., east by Iran and south by Iraq, Syria 
and the Mediterranean. Area: 296,185 sq.mi. (including 9,256 
sq.mi. in Europe). Pop.: (1950 census) 20,934,670, including 
1,626,229 in European Turkey. Language (1935): Turkish 
86.8%, Kurdish 9.3%, Arabic 0.9%, Greek 0.7%, Armenian 
0.4%. Religion (1945): Moslem 98%; Christian 1.4%; Jewish 
0.4%. Chief towns (1950 census): Ankara (cap., 286,781); 
Istanbul (1,018,468); Smyrna (Izmir) (362,340); Adana (117,- 
799); Bursa (100,007); Eskisehir (88,459). President of the re- 
public, Celal Bayar; prime minister in 1952, Adnan Menderes. 

History.—Home politics were uneventful during 1952, be- 
cause of the weakness of the opposition. In foreign relations, the 
year saw Turkey admitted as a full member of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty organization (NATO), the first result of which was 
its attendance at the Lisbon conference. This led to the forma- 
tion of the southeastern Europe command, the headquarters of 
which was fixed near Smyrna (Izmir). Adm. Robert Carney 
(U.S.), commander in chief of the southeastern Europe com- 
mand, and Maj. Gen. David Schlatter, commander of the 
NATO air forces in southern Europe, attended the Turkish 
army manoeuvres in September. There was a series of visits of 
high-ranking U.S. and British officers to Ankara. Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower went in March; Field Marshal Viscount Mont- 
gomery of Alamein went in May and again in September; Gen. 
Matthew Ridgway included Turkey in his round of visits upon 
accepting the supreme command of the NATO forces. 

With the United States, relations remained particularly inti- 
mate because of the help, military, financial and economic, 
that the U.S. had given Turkey. Relations with Great Britain 
remained as friendly as ever. King Paul of the Hellenes and 
Queen Frederika paid an official visit to Ankara in June and 
received an enthusiastic welcome. On Aug. 5 visas between 
Turkey and Greece were abolished. Yugoslavia concluded a 
commercial agreement with Turkey, taking 100,000 tons of 
wheat in exchange for a variety of products. 

With the Soviet Union and Bulgaria the war of nerves con- 
tinued. Both these countries sent notes protesting that Turkey’s 
association with NATO revealed aggressive intentions and was 
aimed against the U.S.S.R. and its allies. Meanwhile Bulgaria 
continued to create incidents on the frontier. 

Traditional friendship was maintained with France, and re- 
lations with Italy became cordial. Friendship with Germany was 
restored, A German ambassador arrived, and there was a marked 
revival of Turco-German trade. 

Turkey’s attitude was always friendly toward the other Mos- 
lem countries, although it declined to take part in the World 
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Moslem conference held at Karachi in February. Treaties of 
friendship and commerce were concluded with Pakistan and 
India. 

The government continued its policy of denationalization and 
encouragement of private enterprise and foreign investment. By 
1952 there was foreign capital in seven major undertakings in 
Turkey. A notable enterprise was the Seyhan barrage, a £T30,- 
000,000 scheme, in which U.S. and private native capital was 
invested. 

Great progress was being made in agriculture, largely because 
of the vast sums contributed under the European Recovery pro- 
gram. The Bank of Agriculture granted no less than £1914,000,- 
ooo in loans to farmers. More than 450,000 ac. of land were 
earmarked for reclamation, and large areas were distributed to 
landless peasants. 

The harvest was excellent and large quantities of wheat were 
available for export. The dispatch of chrome to the United 
States expanded, and that of carpets and wool doubled. The 
coal and iron and steel industries were expanding rapidly. 

Between 1947 and 1952 the national income rose by 54% and 
was estimated in 1952 at £T11,000,000,000. 

(See also INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT; MippLe East; NortH ATLANTIC TREATY OR- 
GANIZATION.) (Ma. B.) 


Education.—Schools (1950-51): primary 17,318, teachers 35,770, pupils 
1,675,415; secondary 442, teachers 4,546, pupils 78,449; lycées 92, teach- 
ers 1,944, pupils 23,573; farming and handicraft 222, teachers 3,085, pupils 
31,205; professional 88, teachers 1,257, pupils 21,684. Institutions of 
higher education (1950-51): 23 (including universities of Istanbul and 
Ankara with 1,431 teachers and 21,366 students), teaching staff 2,ror, stu- 
dents 27,585. Illiteracy (1946): male 56.3%; female 83.2%. 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1951 actual) revenue £T1,344,000,000, 
expenditure £1T1,579,000,000; (1952-53 est.) revenue £T1,551,000.000, 
expenditure £T1,750,000,000. Currency circulation (Aug. 1952) £T1,310,- 
000,000. Bank deposits (Dec. 1951) £11,437,000,000. Gold and foreign ex- 
change (Aug. 1952) U.S. $180,000,000. Monetary unit: Turkish pound or 
lira with an exchange rate of £T7.84 to the pound sterling and £T2.80 to 
the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1951) Imports £T1,125,000,000; exports £1T879.400,- 
ooo. Main sources of imports (1951): Germany 24%; U.K. 17%; USS. 
12%; France 6%. Main destinations of exports: Germany 27%; US. 
21%; U.K. 8%; Italy 4%. Main imports: machines and vehicles 31%; 
iron and steel and manufactures 10%; cotton yarn and fabrics 11%; pe- 
troleum 8%. Main exports: cotton 25%; tobacco 21%; fruit and nuts 
13%; nonferrous metals and manufactures 10%. 


Transport and Communications.—Roads (1949): 13,530 mi., including 
7,900 mi. all-weather roads. Licensed motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 
10,071, commercial vehicles 16,386. Railways (1949): 4,882 mi.; passen- 
ger-miles (1950) 1,350,000,000; freight ton-miles (1950) 1,573,000,000; 
freight carried (1950) 7,332,000 tons. Shipping (merchant vessels of roo 
gross tons and over, July 1951): 230; total tonnage 423,971. Air transport 
(Turkish state airways, 1947): flights 6,712; miles flown 1,188,109; pas- 
sengers flown 78,844. Telephones (1951): 65,150. Radio receiving sets 
(1950): 320,853. 

Agriculture—Main crops (metric tons, 1951, except as noted): wheat 
(1952) 6,400,000; barley (1952) 2,900,000; oats (1952) 380,000; maize 
(1952) 900,000; rye (1952) 650,000; potatoes 676,000; sugar (raw 
value) 207,000; tobacco 82,000; cotton (raw) 155,000; raisins 55,000; 
olives 236,000; olive oil 43,000; linseed 25,000; cottonseed 308,000; sun- 
flower seed (1952) 110,000; sesame seed (1952) 30,000; soybeans 2,000; 
dry beans 79,000; hemp fibre 10,600; oranges and tangerines 82,000. Wine 
production (1952) 150,000 hl. Livestock (1951): cattle and buffaloes r1,- 
268,000; sheep 26,121,000; horses 1,173,000; camels 108,000; mules 
(1950) 109,000; asses (1950) 1,633,000; goats 16,500,000; turkeys 
(1950) 1,200,000; chickens 19,858,000. Wool (clean basis, 1952) 30,000 
metric tons. Meat (metric tons, 1951): 99,000 (including beef and veal, 
40,000). 

Industry—Fuel and power (metric tons, 1951): coal 4,728,000: lignite 
994,000; crude oil 19,000; electricity 114,000,000 kw.hr. Raw materials 
(metric tons, 1951): iron ore (metal content) 219,000; pig iron 154,000; 
steel ingots and castings 135,000; copper (smelter) 17,500; chrome (1950) 
400,000; manganese ore (1950) 23,200; antimony ore (metal content, 
1950) 454,000; salt 300,000; sulphur (1949) 3,100; boracite (1950) 7,- 
100. Lumber (sawn wood, 1949 est.): softwood 308,000 cu.m.; hardwood 
154,000 cu.m. Manufactured goods (metric tons, 151): cement 400,000; 
cotton yarn 29,000; wool yarn 6,000; paper 24,000. 

BrpLioGRAPHY.—Malcolm Burr, Tourist’s Guide to Istanbul, 2nd ed. 
(1952); Ernest Mamboury, /stanbul Touristique (1952); Eleanor Bisbee, 
The New Turks (1952). 


Turkeys: see Livestock. 

TVA: see TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY. 

Twentieth Century Fund: sce Societies anp AssociaTIONS, 
Uss; 


TURKEYS—UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Uganda: see BririsH East AFRIca. 

Ulcer: see StomMAcH AND INTESTINES, DISEASES OF THE. 
Unemployment: see Census Dara, U.S.; EMPLOYMENT. 
Unemployment Insurance: see SocraL SECURITY. 
U.N.E.S.C.O. (United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization): see Epucation; UNITED 
NATIONS. 

Union of American Republics: see ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES. 

Union of South Africa: see SourH AFricA, THE UNION OF. 


: o ge A The federa- 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. gion of sovi 
et socialist republics is a state covering parts of eastern Europe 
and of northern and central Asia. Area: 8,598,678 sq.mi., in- 
cluding 1,969,110 sq.mi. (23%) in Europe. Pop.: (1939 census) 
170,467,572; (1950 est.) 201,300,000, including about 138,000,- 
ooo (68.6%) in Europe. In 1946 the Russians constituted about 
51.3% of the population, Ukrainians 17.4% and Byelorussians 
3.5%. None of the other nationalities, all non-Slavonic and most 
of them non-European, reached 3% of the total, the most im- 
portant being the Turkish-speaking Uzbeks (2.85%). Religion: 
Russians, Ukrainians, Byelorussians and Moldavians are Greek 
Orthodox: Lithuanians are Roman Catholic; Latvians, Estonians 
and Karelo-Finns mainly Lutheran; Georgians have their own 
autocephalous Orthodox Church; Armenians are Christian; the 
indigenous inhabitants of Azerbaijan, the five central Asian re- 
publics and many autonomous territories (Tatar, Bashkir, Da- 
gestan, etc.) are Moslem, and their number was estimated in 
1939 at 24,000,000; Buryats and Kalmyks are Lamaist Buddhist. 
Chief towns (pop., 1939 census): Moscow (cap., 4,137,016); 
Leningrad (3,191,304); Kiev (846,293); Kharkov (833,432); 
Baku (809,347); Gorki (644,116); Odessa (604,223); Tash- 
kent (585,005); Tiflis (519,175); Rostov-on-Don (510,253); 
Dnepropetrovsk (500,662). Eight towns had a population of 
more than 200,000 and 43 had more than 100,000. 

Chairman of the presidium of the supreme soviet, Nikolai 
Mikhailovich Shvernik; chairman of the council of ministers, 
Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin (q.v.). 

History.—Any faint hopes that might have been aroused by 
the tone of Jacob A. Malik’s proposals for an armistice in 
Korea, in June 1951, that the Soviet Union was prepared to come 
to friendlier terms with the west, were dispelled in 1952 as 
it was realized that the “cold war’ was to be continued—in 
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Area Population 
Republic Capital (sq.mi.) (1940 est.) 
Russian S.F.S.R. « . . « « « « Moscow 6,533,584 108,800,000* 
Ukraine’ des os er se Kiiv (Kiev) 222,625 40,525,000t 
Byelorussiqinnarsu siren cm eneen Minsk 80,154 9,000,000 
Uzbekistan: cs) num ees) es Tashkent 157,336 6,282,400 
Kazakhstan. . . .... . . Alma-Ata 1,063,242 6,146,000 
Georgia . . ss s « © « « « Thiliss (TiMis) 29,421 3,542,300 
Azerbaijane. =. ©. «5 . « (Bake 33,089 3,209,700 
Rith@cnicties se cuscn oe cael eee « Vilnius (Wilno) 25,174 3,000,000t 
Moldavia: ts - sie. eb sis) ee Chisinau (Kishyney) 13,050 2,700,0008 
Latvia’ Aha eectenia ee mers Riga 24,903 1,950,000 
Kikghizig’ ay) autonten ste Frunze 76,023 1,459,300 
Tadzhikisiow: SU6s5 <4 cant. bs os Stalinabad (Dyushambe) 55,058 1,485,100 
Atmenidied.omentsn os Erivan 11,506 1,281,600 
Turkmenistan . 2... 4. Ashkhabad 187,181 1,252,000 
Estonicita: seme loutealsuyeehsrae Tallinn (Reval) 17,413|| 1,117,300 
Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. . 2... Petrozavodsk 68,919 606,300§ 
8,598,678 192,357,000 


*According to the 1939 census the population of the Russian S.F.S.R. was 109,278,614. 
Its reduction was explained by the fact that the Karelian A.S.S.R, (469,145 inhabitants in 
yen foe et ie areas ceded by Finland in 1940 a Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. 

xcluding the population of Subcarpathian Ruthenia (725, |, Whi i 
sald the Ukrainian S.S.R. in 1945. e ROG kinikh Ronincere ta 
Excluding the population of the Klaipeda (Memel i i i 
es ding: thepspule onsets p (Memel) territory which was incorporated 
$1941 official Soviet estimate. 

Estonian sources before 1940 gave the area of Estonia as 18,358 sq.mi. 

Source: Areas and populations are taken from the Bolshaya Sovietskaya Entsiklopedia: 
Soyuz Sovietskikh Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik (Moscow, 1948). While all the areas are 
postwar, that is, including territorial aggrandizements in the west and east, population 
figures are in general those of the 1939 census, except for republics which were either 
increased by the 1939-45 annexations or formed after 1940. The order, as in the original 
is according to the number of population. ‘ 
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FIRST SHIPS passing a lock of the Volga-Don shipping canal linking the 
Volga and Don rivers. Opened to passenger traffic in 1952, the canal was 
part of a trans-soviet waterway connecting the Black sea with the landlocked 
Caspian sea for the first time, and linking both with the White and Baltic 
seas in the north 


some respects intensified—and the ‘“‘iron curtain” maintained. 
In Europe a Communist German army was set up and the 
western occupying forces in Berlin were harassed and ham- 
pered; western proposals for peace treaties with Germany and 
Austria were rejected, as were Swedish protests at the shooting 
down of Swedish aircraft over the Baltic sea and French pro- 
tests at interference with French aircraft flying to Berlin; Soviet 
diplomats in Stockholm and London were found to be impli- 
cated in cases of espionage. In spite of Stalin’s answer to a 
question from U.S. newspaper editors in April that “the peace- 
ful coexistence of capitalism and communism is fully possible, 
given noninterference in the affairs of other states,” the Soviet 
Union continued to encourage the antiwestern movements in the 
middle east and north Africa, to supply arms to the Koreans 
and the Chinese in North Korea, and to give aid to the Com- 
munist terrorists in Malaya. A vehement campaign against the 
alleged waging of germ warfare by U.N. forces in Korea was 
carried to the United Nations and—by the Soviet Union’s sym- 
pathizers—into the lecture halls and pulpits of the west. At 
home antiwestern propaganda was maintained. 

The Soviet public was encouraged by a slow but appreciable 
increase in the supply of consumer goods and by price cuts; by 
the progress of the great hydroelectric and irrigation schemes 
(of which the opening of the Volga-Don canal was an earnest) ; 
and by the announcement of a new five-year plan. The Com- 
munist party was reorganized at its 19th congress in Moscow 
in October. = 

Foreign Policy—At the Lenin memorial meeting in Moscow 
on Jan. 21, in the main speech which had come to be regarded 
as setting the Soviet Union’s propaganda theme for the year, 
P. N. Pospelov, director of the Marx-Engels-Lenin institute, 
elaborated in Stalin’s presence on “‘the crisis of the entire colo- 
nial system of imperialism” and “the awakening of the peoples 
of Asia as evidence of the triumph of creative Marxism.” No 
force, he said, could now stop this accelerated development of 
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history. The speech echoed Stalin’s unexpected and unprece- 
dented New Year message to the Japanese people which re- 
ferred to “those who had fallen under the misfortune of foreign 
occupation,” and it was echoed in its turn by a spate of sympa- 
thy in Soviet newspaper comment for all antiwestern nationalist 
movements, from Morocco to Malaya. 

It was not surprising, therefore, to find that the Chinese dele- 
gation to Moscow in September should have been headed by 
Chou En-lai, the prime minister, and that the discussions 
should have lasted for a month. The closeness of the two great 
Communist powers, the apparent cordiality and the detail into 
which the discussions must have gone were more significant 
even than those decisions that were published: the return of 
the main Manchurian strategic railway to Chinese administra- 
tion, and the Soviet retention of the naval base at Port Arthur. 
Solidarity with China and a claim to the moral leadership of 
the eastern world against the west were more firmly stated by 
the Soviet Union in the course of 1952 than ever before. 

In Europe the Soviet Union continued its evasions of the 
problems of Germany and Austria. The western powers’ note on 
Austria in March, proposing a “short treaty” draft, went un- 
answered for five months in spite of reminders: as expected, 
it proved unacceptable. The exchange of notes on Germany 
(q.v.) was equally inconclusive. 

Meanwhile, G. V. Kozlov, one of the Soviet Union’s leading 
political theorists, writing in the official review, Problem of Ec- 
onomics, elaborated on “the mounting antagonisms between 
the capitalist countries, above all between the United States 
and Great Britain.” The view was widely canvassed in London 
and New York, and in messages from U.S. correspondents in 
Moscow, that the appointment in June of Andrei A. Gromyko, 
deputy foreign minister, to succeed the far less eminent 
Gheorghy N. Zarubin as Soviet ambassador in London betok- 
ened a friendlier approach to Great Britain and a wish to ex- 
plore every opportunity of detaching its foreign policy from 
that of the United States. 

The whole trend of Soviet propaganda was to modify the vio- 
lence previously shown toward all western countries indiscrimi- 


a 1952 cartoon by Fitzpatrick of the St. 


“THE VOICE AT PANMUNJOM,” 
Louis Post-Dispatch 


nately and to represent the United States as alone responsible 
for the existing tension. Thus the charges of germ warfare in 
Korea were pinned firmly on to U.S. units, and it was equally 
typical that in the Security council the Soviet Union should 
have vetoed the resolution for an inquiry by the International 
Red Cross into the allegations. 

Venezuela broke off diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union on June 13, alleging that the Soviet embassy in Caracas 
had become ‘‘a permanent centre of clandestine propaganda” 
designed to foment internal disorder. This left Argentina and 
Uruguay as the only South American states in diplomatic rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union. 

The Party and the Government.—Stalin, as secretary-general 
of the central committee of the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union, signed the announcement in the Soviet press on Aug. 
20 that the 19th congress of the party would be held in Moscow 
on Oct. 5. The selection of G. M. Malenkov as secretary of the 
central committee to present the central commiitee’s report was 
widely held in the west to indicate that he had been chosen as 
Stalin’s successor (Stalin was 74 in December) in preference to 
V. M. Molotov or L. P. Beria. 

Although, according to the party rules, party congresses were 
supposed to be held not less than once every three years, such 
a congress had not been held since 1939 and, before that, 1934. 
The chief items in the agenda were the reorganization of the 
party and the details of the fifth five-year plan, which would 
be held to cover the years 1951-55 and provided for a 70% 
increase in industrial production. The main change in the party 
structure was the abolition of the Politburo, the party’s supreme 
policy-making body, and of the Orgburo, the committee dealing 
with the internal organization of the party, and their super- 
session by a presidium, which would absorb their functions. 

While it would appear that such changes might be merely a 
matter of tidying up internal organization, it was noteworthy 
that the main address on the changes in the party’s rules, deliv- 
ered by Khrushchev, another secretary of the central committee, 
laid special emphasis on the “shortcomings and unhealthy symp- 
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toms. that appear in the life and work of party organizations.” 
The insistence in the new party rules on the “correct selection 
of cadres” and on the necessity for a period of probationary 
membership was significant in the light of Khrushchev’s state- 
ment that “in many party, state and economic organizations 
selection is made on the basis of friendly relations, personal 
attachments and kinship.” His charge that “there have been 
fairly widespread manifestations of political carelessness and 
slackness, and cases of disclosure of party and State secrets” 
seemed to foreshadow an intensification of the security police 
work, both within the party and among the ordinary citizens. 

The Economic Position—As in previous years, a state loan 
of 30,000,000,000 roubles was launched in May and over- 
subscribed in a week. The bonds were redeemable at par over a 
period of 20 years, but lottery prizes on the bonds, drawn each 
year, were equivalent to a rate of interest of 4%. 

The new five-year plan, adopted by the party congress in Oc- 
tober, was deemed to have been under way since the expiration 


of the fourth five-year plan at the end of 1950. It aimed at a © 


70% increase in total production by 1960, covering such figures 
as 76% more cast iron, 62% more steel, 64% more rolled 
metal, 43% more coal and 85% more oil. Hydroelectric capacity 
was to be trebled and powerhouse capacity doubled; the out- 
put of heavy forge and press machinery was to be doubled. 

The success of the previous plan, and development during 
the previous year, notably in the construction of hydroelectric 
plants, suggested that these targets were not beyond reach. 
The fourth five-year plan was stated to have been fulfilled 
ahead of time—in four years and three months—with an in- 
crease in production of 75% above the 1940 level. It was 
notable, however, that the timber industry came in for the 
usual criticism as “lagging behind the nation’s needs” and that 
not only had the output of building materials to be doubled 
but it had to be of better quality. Brick and slate production 
had, in fact, to be rather more than doubled, and the produc- 
tion of polished glass to be increased four times. 

Very general increases were called for over the whole of ag- 
riculture, 40% to 70% for wheat and other grains, cotton, 
flax, beet sugar, wetatods and tobacco, and twice as much for 
hay and four times more for root crops. Closely related to these 
figures was the intention to produce 215,000 tractors and 25,000 
combine harvesters, compared with a prewar farm machinery 
fleet of only 31,000. 

The new plan called for an acceleration of the gradual in- 
crease in consumer goods and in amenities generally. More 
goods in the shops, of better quality, and at prices that would 
give people an increase of 35% in their purchasing power was 
the way the draft plan put it. pee: the specified targets were 
32% more cotton goods, 34% more shoes, 70% more lump 
sugar, three times as much canned dairy products, 80% more 
restaurants and 25% more theatres. 

The plan ordered “several times more” refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners and sewing machines—all goods 
that had been appearing in small quantities in the stores of the 
big cities, at any rate, during 1952. 

Meanwhile, the fifth consecutive annual reduction in retail 
prices, in April, ranging between 10% and 20% over most com- 
modities, and notably food, resulted by the end of June in an 
increase of 11% in retail sales by state co-operatives and in 
the collective farm markets. 

The report on the fulfilment of the short-term plan for the 
second quarter of 1952 showed that the gross production plan 
was fulfilled by 102% but that the ministries concerned with 
the building of heavy machinery, transport machinery and farm 
machinery had fallen short, as had the timber, fish, meat and 
dairy industries. (See also ATomic ENERGY; COMMUNISM; 
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RussIAN LITERATURE.) (GURY) 

: Education Schools (1951): 220,000 primary, secondary and lower tech- 
nical, 37,900,000 pupils, 1,600,000 teachers; 31 universities and 849 insti- 
tutions of higher education, 840,000 students and 407,000 taking corre- 
spondence courses. In the Russian S.F.S.R. there were 1 19,000 primary and 
secondary schools with a total enrolment of 18,000,000 pupils and a teach- 
ing staff of 760,000. 


Finance.— Budget estimates (000 roubles) : 


1950 195) 1952 
ROVONUG@s Waders! ete)! ciysh as fe) eel 433,167,416 458,716,644 509,911,608 
Expenditure 2, ica. ss is $ aluct 427,937,525 451,502,680 476,920,588 


The external value of the rouble, high and nominal: £1 =r1.20 roubles; 
U.S. $1=4.00 roubles. 


Foreign Trade.—(Million U.S. dollars, f.o.b.; percentage of the world 
trade in brackets): 


1938 1949 1950 
Importsiah men en ci cis tober | 1c ets 338 (1.5) 943 (1.5) 1,049 (1.8) 
EXpOrtSa mcm st ied aalsip oss «) ies ua. toes 365 (1.6) 1,024 (1.8) 1,141 (1.9) 


Main sources of imports (1938; 1950 in parentheses): European peo- 
ple’s democracies (Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland and Ru- 
mania) 4.1% (60.6%); Germany, Democratic and Federal 14.2% 
(14.5%); United Kingdom 16.3% (3%); United States 21.9% (0.090%). 
Main destinations of exports (1938; 1950 in parentheses): European peo- 
ple’s democracies 7% (71.3%); Germany 14.7% (8.3%); United King- 
dom 33.1% (7.5%); United States 7.5% (3.5%). 


Transport and Communications.—Railways (1950 est.): 112,530 km.; the 
railways accounted for 83% of all goods traffic. Shipping (1950): 437 
ships totalling 1,824,000 deadweight tons. 


Agriculture.—Main crops (million metric tons): 


1955 

1913 1938 1940 1950 1952 Plan 
GrGinwemsis clic: of ove sco. 6 OUsT O08 1908 IZA 131.0 186.7 
Sugar beelssa eel o ita ie ee) TOS 16.7 21.8 24.3 40.0 
Potatoes... MP eeeierel esirett Osa a OI0 84.2 Peer 147.8 
(Corina Goan og at ¢ coo go (Wee Ded 2:77 3.8 6.3 


Livestock (million head, including those on collective farms, state farms 
and privately owned): 


1955 

1913 1938 1940 1950 1951 Plan 

Cattle . . aint torte) 3) Notte 60.6 63.2 71.0 S72) 58.8 68.6 
Rigsie tre iento tie ie lo) o Asie le 20.9 30.6 36.1 24.1 26.7 36.2 
Sheep and goats. . . 0 « + « . 121.2 102.5 108.5 99.0 107.5 160.4 
Horses « « « os + « silelielie 35.8 17.5 20.6 iS:7aee i4co 16.4 


Industry.—Heavy industry production (million metric tons, electricity 
in 000,000,000 kw.hr.): 


1955 

1913 1937 1940 1950 195) (Plan) 

Coal and lignite. . ... 29.1 127.0 166.0 260.0 288.0 371.8 
Crude petroleum. . . « - 9.2 28.5 31.0 37.8 42.1 69.9 
Electric power. « + + « « 1.9 36.4 48.2 90.3 104.0 162.5 
Pig iron . « + «© © © © . 4.2 14.5 14.9 19.4 21.9 34.1 
Crude steel. . 2... +e 4.2 17.7 18.3 Pa fees 31.6 44.2 
Copper (000 tons) . « « « 97.5 161.0 255.0 455.0 

(K. Sm.) 


aes Unitarian membership in the United 
Unitarian Church. States continued its growth during 
1952. Forty new fellowships (churches with less than 50 mem- 
bers) were established in various communities, making a total 
of 95 fellowships. The Church of the Larger Fellowship for iso- 
lated Unitarians numbered 1,103 members. The Unitarian Lay- 
men’s league adopted a five-year plan to increase the number of 
members in existing churches. The first Unitarian society in 
South America was organized in Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

At the annual meetings of Unitarian organizations in Boston, 
Mass., in May, the annual award for distinguished service was 
given to G. Brock Chisholm, director general of the World 
Health organization. Resolutions were passed against the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration act; against universal military train- 
ing; and against the appointment of an ambassador to the Vati- 
can. Other resolutions were in favour of peaceful relations be- 
tween east and west, the United Nations Genocide convention 
and the elimination of racial discrimination in churches and 
church conferences. 
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The Beacon Press, Unitarian publishing house, added 62 book 
titles in 1952. About 300,000 Unitarian pamphlets were dis- 
tributed and the new newssheet The Signal achieved a circula- 
tion of 65,000. 

The Unitarian Service committee, in co-operation with the 
U.S. state department, undertook a program to rebuild the edu- 
cational system of Korea, and a team of educational leaders was 
dispatched there. By 1952 technical projects of the Unitarian 
Service committee had been carried on in 13 countries and 56 
universities, involving 160 professional volunteers. 

The Triennial Congress of the International Association for 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom, founded in 1900 by 
the American Unitarian association, was held in Oxford, Eng., 
in Aug. 1952. Forty U.S. delegates attended, and 14 countries 
were represented. The problem of authority and freedom was 
discussed in the fields of theology, comparative religions, sci- 
ence, society and education. For the first time, a layman, Perci- 
val Brundage of New York, was elected president. (See also 


CHuRCH MEMBERSHIP.) Gaba) 
The United Church of 


United Church of Canada. Canada, which in 1925 
united the Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Methodist Church 
(Canada) and the Congregational Churches in Canada, reported 
for 1951 a membership of 834,118 with 2,002,553 persons under 
pastoral oversight, a Sunday school enrolment of 550,922 and 
6,405 preaching places. The church owned property worth $170,- 
542,932. The missionary and maintenance givings of the church 
in 1951 totalled $3,191,294, an advance over the previous year 
of $181,315. 

Among the important events in the life of the United Church 
during 1952 were: the setting of a new objective of 1,000 new 
recruits for the ministry of the church at home and the over- 
seas work abroad, or 200 each year for the five years beginning 
in 1952; the continuance of negotiations on reunion with repre- 
sentatives of the Church of England in Canada, with slow prog- 
ress; the raising of the minimum salary scale for married min- 
isters to $2,700 with an additional amount of not less than $400 
for travel grant and free use of furnished parsonage; the raising 
of $770,000 for church extension in new housing, industrial and 
mining areas across Canada, with at least $2,500,000 as the goal 
to be reached over the next five years. 

The Rt. Rev. A. A. Scott, principal of Indore college, India, 
was elected moderator in September to hold office until 1954. 

(G. A. Sr.) 


United Kingdom: sce Great Britain & NorTHERN IRELAND, 
UNITED KINGDOM OF. 


. . During 1952, relations between the Soviet 
United Nations. bloc and the “free world” continued hos- 
tile and nonco-operative. .As a result the United Nations was 
able to achieve little in dealing with problems that required 
agreement between them. The United Nations nevertheless was 
able to make some progress in those areas of primary or ex- 
clusive concern to the “free world” and particularly in pro- 
moting the economic, social and political development of coun- 
tries outside the sphere of Communist control. 

Membership and Representation.—There was no change in 
the membership of the United Nations during 1952. The follow- 
ing states were members: Afghanistan, Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, the Belorussian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, 
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Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the Re- 
public of the Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, 
Thailand, Turkey, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, the 
Union of South Africa, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom, the United States of America, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Yemen and Yugoslavia. 

The question of the admission of new members into the 
United Nations continued to be a leading subject of controversy. 
The inability of the permanent members of the Security council 
to reach an agreement on this question resulted in the continued 
failure of the organization to admit new members. 

Nevertheless, at the sixth session of the general assembly a 
spirited attempt was made on the part of a group of South 
American members to break the deadlock. On their initiative a 
resolution was passed designed to facilitate action by the Se- 
curity council by interpreting the criteria for membership more 
precisely and less subjectively. In addition the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security council were asked to make an effort to 
ceme to an agreement on the matter. 

However, when in February the Security council resumed con- 
sideration of the admission of Italy to the United Nations, espe- 
cially in view of Italy’s designation as administering authority 
for Somaliland, this step was blocked by a Soviet veto. Con- 
versely, in September the Soviet Union’s proposal, that all 14 
applicants previously examined by the council should be ad- 
mitted en bloc, was voted down. Finally, in the same month, the 
applications of Libya, Japan, Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos were 
vetoed by the U.S.S.R. and the application of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam was turned down by a majority vote. 
Libya’s application was rejected notwithstanding the fact that 
Libya became an independent state under United Nations 
auspices. 

On Oct. 25 the general assembly rejected, for the third suc- 
cessive year, the claim of the Central People’s (Communist) 
Government of China to represent the Chinese state in the U.N. 
and approved the credentials of the Nationalist delegation for 
the duration of the assembly’s seventh session. 

Organization and Meetings.—The sixth session of the gen- 
eral assembly convened at the Palais de Chaillot in Paris, Fr., 
on Nov. 6, 1951, under the presidency of Luis Padilla Nervo of 
Mexico, and was concluded on Feb. 5, 1952. 

The seventh session of the general assembly convened in the 
new hall at permanent headquarters in New York city on Oct. 
14, 1952. Lester B. Pearson of Canada was elected president. 

Following the customary general debate, the assembly adopted 
an agenda of 73 items and allocated them to its 6 main com- 
mittees and the ad hoc Political committee for consideration. 
Among the more important substantive items included on the 
agenda were the following: the Korean question, the Tunisian 
and Moroccan questions, the report of the Disarmament com- 
mission, the report of the Collective Measures committee, ad- 
mission of new members, treatment of people of Indian origin in 
the Union of South Africa, racial segregation practices of the 
government of the Union of South Africa, the Austrian question, 
the Palestine situation, the reports of the Security, Economic 
and Social, and Trusteeship councils, economic development of 
and technical assistance to underdeveloped countries, the draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information, the draft Convention 
on Political Rights of Women, the refugee problem in its vari- 
ous aspects, problems of nonself-governing territories and trus- 
teeship, co-ordination of specialized agencies, the secretary- 
general’s proposals for the reorganization of the secretariat and 
the 1953 budget. 

The Security council continued to suffer during 1952 from the 
loss of prestige and effectiveness resulting from the continuing 
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deadlock among its permanent members. The principal ques- 
tions before the council during the period under review were 
the India-Pakistan question, aspects of the Korean “police 
action,’ and disarmament, in addition to membership applica- 
tions. The membership of the council during the year included 
the five permanent members—China (represented by the Na- 
tionalist government), France, the U.S.S.R., the U.S., and the 
U.K.—and six nonpermanent members—Brazil, Chile, Greece, 
the Netherlands, Pakistan and Turkey. During its seventh ses- 
sion, the general assembly elected Colombia, Denmark and 
Lebanon to replace Brazil, the Netherlands and Turkey for 
two-year terms ending Dec. 31, 1954. 

The Economic and Social council decided to hold only one 
regular session during 1952, thus departing from its previous 
practice of two regular sessions a year. In addition the council 
held a special one-day session on March 24, as requested by 
the sixth session of the general assembly, for the purpose of 
transmitting the assembly’s instructions regarding the two draft 
covenants on human rights to the Commission on Human 
Rights. During 1952 the council’s membership was as follows: 
with terms ending Dec. 31, 1952—Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Mexico, Iran, Pakistan and the U.S.; with terms ending Dec. 31, 
1953—the Philippines, Poland, Sweden, the U.S.S.R., the U.K. 
and Uruguay; and with terms ending Dec. 31, 1954—-Argentina, 
Belgium, China, Cuba, Egypt and France. During its seventh 
session the general assembly elected the following states to 
membership on the council for a three-year term ending Dec. 
31, 1955—Australia, India, Turkey, the U.S., Venezuela and 
Yugoslavia. 

The Trusteeship council held two sessions during the year, 
the roth from Feb. 27 to April 1 and the 11th from June 3 to 
July 24, both sessions meeting at U.N. headquarters. Alan Burns 
of the U.K. served as president during the 1oth while Awni 
Khalidy of Iraq presided over the 11th. The membership of the 
council during 1952 was as follows: members administering 
trust territories—Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, the 
U.K. and the U.S.; members by virtue of their permanent seats 
on the Security council—China and the U.S.S.R.; and members 
elected by the general assembly—the Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Iraq and Thailand. At the seventh session of the 
general assembly El Salvador was re-elected and Syria was 
elected to replace Iraq for a three-year term. 

Administration and Finance.—On Nov. ro, 1952, Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie announced his resignation to take effect as 
soon as a successor was chosen. When Lie’s first term expired 
in 1950, the Security council was unable to recommend another 
person for the position, as the charter requires, because of the 
inability of the permanent members of the Security council to 
agree. Lie’s term was renewed for a three-year period which 
was due to expire early in 1954. 

Suggestions for a basic reorganization of the secretariat were 
presented to the seventh session of the general assembly by 
the secretary-general. The proposals had as their underlying 
objectives greater co-ordination of activities in related fields as 
well as relieving the secretary-general of many administrative 
functions that he might devote greater attention to policy 
formulation. With this in mind, the secretary-general proposed 
that the departments of the secretariat be reorganized into 
three major groupings, each headed by a deputy secretary- 
general, as follows: (1) Political and public affairs (to in- 
clude departments of Security council affairs, trusteeship and 
information from nonself-governing territories, and public in- 
formation) ; (2) economic and social affairs (to include depart- 
ments of economic affairs, social affairs and the Technical 
Assistance administration) ; and (3) administrative and confer- 
ence services (to include departments of administrative and 
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VIEWS of the General Assembly building at U.N. head- 
quarters in New York city, completed before the open- 
ing of the seventh general assembly session on Oct. 14, 


1952 


Above: THE AUDITORIUM, designed with slanting walls and 
decorated with abstract murals by the French painter Fernand 
Leger 


Right: CLOSE-UP of the panel behind the auditorium rostrum. 
The circular shields surrounding the U.N. emblem were to carry 
the coats of arms of U.N. member nations 


Below, left: MANHATTAN SKYLINE with the buildings of the 
U.N. headquarters in the foreground. They are, left to right: the 
Secretariat building, the Conference building and the General 
Assembly building 


Below, right: THE MAIN LOBBY, and balconies leading to the 
public galleries of the assembly hall. The walls of the lobby, at 
right, were of glass panels set between marble piers 
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financial services, and conference and general services and the 
library). The legal department would be attached to the secre- 
tary-general’s office. The three deputy secretary-generals would, 
with the secretary-general himself, constitute a small policy- 
formulating team. Each deputy secretary-general would be re- 
sponsible for over-all co-ordination of programs within his field 
while maximum responsibility for day-to-day administration 
would be delegated to the principal directors of divisions. 

The secretary-general’s budget estimates for 1953 provided 
for a total expenditure of $47,765,200 or a decrease of $331,- 
850 from 1952 estimates. U.N. income was estimated at $6,112,- 
500 leaving $41,652,700 to be raised by contributions of mem- 
bers. The Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budg- 
etary Questions recommended a reduction of $990,900 in the 
secretary-general’s estimate. 

The Committee on Contributions recommended the further 
revision of the scale of assessments. It recommended that the 
U.S. contribution to the U.N. be reduced from 38.92% to 
35.12%. However this reduction did not meet the demand of the 
U.S. congress which had, in July, stipulated that henceforth the 
U.S. contribution to any international organization was not to 
exceed 33.33%. 

Political Problems.—K orea.—During 1952 fighting in Korea 
continued on a limited and sporadic basis along a line in the 
general region but for the most part north of the 38th parallel. 
Truce negotiations at Panmunjom became completely dead- 
locked on the prisoner-of-war issue with no immediate prospect 
of agreement. The United Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea was primarily concerned with 
observing and reporting on political developments in the Repub- 
lic of Korea. The relief and reconstruction of Korea continued 
for the greater part of the period to be the exclusive responsi- 
bility of the United Nations command with the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction agency (U.N.K.R.A.) acting in an ad- 
visory and consultative capacity under an arrangement originally 
entered into under which U.N.K.R.A. was to assume responsi- 
bility within six months after the cessation of hostilities. The 
prolonged deadlock in armistice negotiations and the consequent 
continuation of hostilities led to a revision of this arrangement 
by which U.N.K.R.A. took over a portion of the responsibility 
for reconstruction. On Oct. 2, J. Donald Kingsley, agent-general 
for U.N.K.R.A., announced that the agency was prepared to 
begin large-scale operations in Korea by spending up to $70,- 
000,000 on relief and reconstruction during the year ending 
June 30, 1953. (For an account of the progress of the war 
and of the truce negotiations in Korea during 1952, see KOREAN 
War.) 

When the general assembly met on Oct. 14, the Korean ques- 
tion was included on its agenda and referred to the Political 
committee. In the course of committee discussion, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, for the Unified Command, and Andrei Y. 
Vishinsky, for the Communists, gave long and detailed state- 
ments of the two opposing positions with no indication of an 
area for compromise. Acheson introduced a draft resolution, 
supported by the United States and 20 other members, calling 
for approval of the principle of voluntary repatriation of prison- 
ers and the communication of the general assembly’s position by 
its president to the authorities of Communist China and North 
Korea, while Vishinsky introduced a draft resolution which, 
without mentioning the prisoner issue, provided for the estab- 
lishment of a commission, composed in part of “neutrals,” to 
achieve a cease-fire and a political settlement in accordance 
with the wishes of the Koreans. Several delegations, including 
the Asian-Arab, concentrated their efforts on finding a formula 
acceptable to both sides. 

Palestine.—The general assembly in January adopted a reso- 
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lution by which the U.N. Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine was directed to continue its efforts. These efforts even- 
tually resulted, in September, in the Israeli government’s 
agreeing to release blocked bank accounts belonging to Pales- 
tinian Arab refugees. While this step was regarded as a hope- 
ful beginning, the major issues of the Palestinian problem, 
namely, war damages, the repatriation of refugees, the status 
of Jerusalem and the terms of a peace treaty, remained unre- 
solved when the seventh session of the general assembly met 
in October. 

With respect to the special problems created by the existence 
of more than 800,000 Arab refugees in the near east, the di- 
rector and advisory commission of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
placed before the sixth session of the general assembly a three- 
year relief and reintegration program. To be concluded by July 
I, 1954, the program contemplated the expenditure of $50,000,- 
ooo for relief and $200,000,000 for reintegration, these funds to 
be raised by voluntary contributions of member states. 

In January the general assembly adopted the director’s pro- 
gram virtually intact. 

Kashmir.—Although the United Nations representative for 
India and Pakistan was able to report substantial progress to 
the Security council in reconciling the differences which pre- 
vented a settlement of the Kashmir question, the two nations 
continued to hold opposing positions on fundamental issues. 

Essentially the U.N. representative’s task was to carry out 
resolutions adopted in 1948 and 1949 by the former United Na- 
tions Commission for India and Pakistan providing for the 
creation of suitable conditions for the holding of a plebiscite in 
Kashmir under United Nations supervision. During the period 
under review, the U.N. representative’s attention was primarily 
directed toward finding an agreement on the conditions for the 
demilitarization of the area, the character and quantity of the 
forces to be left by the two nations in the area, the period of 
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demilitarization and the time at which the plebiscite administra- _ 


tor would assume his functions. The U.N. representative sub- 
mitted reports to the Security council in January, April and 
September on the progress of negotiations but was unable to 
resolve differences on the key question of the number and 
character of forces to be maintained by the two countries in 
the area during the period of the proposed plebiscite. (See also 
INDIA. ) 

Unification of Germany.—The United Nations Commission to 
Investigate Conditions for Free Elections in Germany, a body 
created by the general assembly at its sixth session, was unable 
to fulfill its task because of the nonco-operation of the author- 
ities of the Soviet Union and the (East) German Democratic 
Republic. The commission, meeting largely in Geneva, sub- 
mitted reports in April and July on its efforts to carry out its 
instructions. Although it received every assurance of co-opera- 
tion from the Allied high commission in Western Germany and 
the authorities of the (West) Federal Republic of Germany 
and the western sectors of Berlin, the Soviet and East German 
authorities did not reply to the commission’s communications. 
As a result, the commission adjourned sine die in July. 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Question.—The International Court of Jus- 
tice commenced public hearings on this question in June. It de- 
cided in July that it lacked jurisdiction to rule on the dispute. 
By a vote of nine to five it ruled that the 1933 concession 
was a contract not having the character of a treaty and that 
only treaties subsequent to the 1932 declaration could give the 
court jurisdiction. The court also declared that its interim 
order of protection of 1951 had lapsed. (See also INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAw; IRAN.) 


Tunisia and Morocco.—Having failed in Nov. and Dec. IQ5I, 
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in their efforts to place the Moroccan question on the agenda 
of the sixth session of the general assembly, the Arab-Asian 
bloc turned, in March 1952, to the Security council in an effort 
to bring the Tunisian problem before that organ. As in the 
case, of Morocco, affairs in Tunis had reached a crisis stage in 
which widespread anti-French, nationalistic disturbances were 
being met by vigorous police action on the part of the French 
authorities. Again, as in the Moroccan case, negotiations on 
administrative and political reforms were ostensibly being con- 
ducted in Tunis by French and Tunisian representatives. 

The Security council discussed the question in April and 
though the subject at. hand was the procedural one of whether 
the council should put the question on its agenda, heated debate 
ranged over the substance of the dispute. The French delegate 
insisted that the situation was an internal one and maintained 
that the negotiations then in progress would be hampered by 
council consideration. The Pakistan representative doubted the 
integrity of the negotiations and pointed to the council’s un- 
broken record of admitting every item for discussion. On April 
14 the council, by a vote of three to five with four abstentions, 
decided not to include the question on its agenda. 

The Ardb-Asian bloc then requested the secretary-general to 
call a special session of the general assembly to consider the 
matter. However, in July the secretary-general announced that 
the request had failed to receive the necessary majority of 
member states. 

In September the Arab-Asian bloc again submitted the 
Tunisia-Moroccan questions for inclusion on the agenda of the 
seventh general assembly, and the assembly’s General com- 
mittee recommended favourable action. The general assembly 
followed the recommendation. 

Regulation of Armaments.—The sixth session of the general 
assembly in January established a 12-power Disarmament com- 
mission to replace the Atomic Energy and Conventional Arma- 
ments commissions. Operating as a subsidiary organ of the Se- 
curity council, the new body was given the task of drawing up 
a draft treaty or treaties for the regulation and reduction of 
armaments and the international control and prohibition of 
atomic energy and weapons as well as other weapons of mass 
destruction. Although the Soviet bloc disagreed with the resolu- 
tion establishing the Disarmament commission, the U.S.S.R. 
nevertheless consented to participate in its work. 

The commission considered work programs submitted by the 
U.S., Soviet and French delegates. Over Soviet opposition the 
commission adopted, in March, the French program which in- 
cluded (1) the problem of disclosure and verification of all 
armed forces and armaments, including atomic; (2) regulation 
and control of armed forces and armaments, especially atomic 
weapons and weapons of mass destruction; and (3) the proce- 
dure and timetable necessary to effect these objectives. The 
commission also decided to create two subordinate committees 
to consider the first and second of the above items. 

It soon became evident, however, that the new commission 
was facing the same problems that its predecessors had failed to 
solve. In the matter of disclosure of information on armed 
forces and weapons, the western concept of progressive dis- 
closure ran counter to Soviet insistence upon full and simul- 
taneous disclosure of both atomic and nonatomic weapons. 
With respect to reduction of armaments, the Soviet government 
advocated a flat one-third cut while the western powers main- 
tained that a “balanced” reduction was required. Finally and 
most important, both sides were almost as far apart as ever on 
the questions of prohibition and control, especially with regard 
to atomic weapons. The Soviet Union adhered to the view that 
prohibition must precede control, and defined control as inspec- 
tion and verification by an international authority in a manner 
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which did not interfere in the domestic affairs of states. The 
western powers insisted, on the other hand, that prohibition was 
only realistic after an effective system of controls had been in- 
stalled and that such a system to be effective must include own- 
ership and management by an international authority of atomic 
installations as well as an unhampered right of inspection. 

In May the three western powers defined what they meant by 
balanced reduction of armed forces by submitting a proposal 
that the armed forces of China, the Soviet Union and the 
United States be limited to between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000, 
that France and Great Britain limit theirs to between 700,000 
and 800,000 and that other powers limit theirs to not more than 
1% of their population. The western powers felt that if the 
Soviet Union could accept this or a related basis for the reduc- 
tion of armed forces, discussion could then proceed to the ques- 
tion of the reduction, control and prohibition of armaments. 
The Soviet delegate, however, turned down both the proposal 
and the method since the proposal did not distinguish between 
land, sea and air forces, while the method reversed the order 
held necessary by the Soviet Union. 

In August the three western powers submitted a new proposal 
designed to meet Soviet criticism of their plan for a balanced 
reduction of armed forces. The proposal called for a big five 
conference to consider the distribution by principal categories 
of the armed forces considered necessary, the types and quan- 
tities of armaments necessary to support these forces, and the 
elimination of all armed forces and armaments, including atomic 
weapons and weapons of mass destruction, not expressly per- 
mitted. It was further proposed that regional conferences be 
subsequently held to reach similar agreements covering other 
states and that the results of these conferences be embodied in 
a draft treaty. However the Soviet delegate rejected this pro- 
posal because of the time lag between the limitation on armed 
forces and the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

Bacteriological Warfare-—In addition to the wide divergence 
of viewpoints mentioned above, the progress of the Disarma- 
ment commission was further hampered by protracted and 
heated discussion caused by the Soviet accusation that the 
United States was employing bacteriological weapons in Korea. 
This charge was first raised at the commission’s second meeting 
in March and in subsequent meetings was categorically denied 
by the U.S. supported by all the other delegations. The U‘S. 
delegate proposed an investigation of the Soviet charges by the 
International Red Cross but this was rejected by the Soviet 
delegate. When the Soviet delegate returned to these charges in 
late March he was ruled out of order on the ground that the 
commission was not the proper body for making or discussing 
specific charges of that nature. 

The Soviet Union then turned to the Security council where 
it raised much the same question in somewhat different form. 
In June the Soviet delegate proposed that the council appeal 
to all states which had not adhered to the Geneva protocol of 
1925 on the prohibition of the use of chemical and bacterial 
weapons to do so at once. The, U.S. was the principal nation 
which had not ratified the treaty. The U.S. delegate maintained 
that the treaty was an obsolete paper promise and ineffective 
as a deterrent to the use of those weapons and that the sin- 
cerity of the United States on this question was being demon- 
strated in the Disarmament commission where the U.S. dele- 
gate was supporting efforts to establish an effective system of 
international control over all weapons of mass destruction. 
This view was generally supported by other members of the 
council and the Soviet proposal was rejected in late June by a 
vote of one to none with ten abstentions. On the other hand, 
two U.S. proposals, one requesting the International Red Cross 
to investigate the charges, and a second condemning the fab- 
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rieation of false charges, were vetoed by the Soviet delegate. 

The Soviet Union then returned to the Disarmament commis- 
sion and, in connection with the three-power proposal of August 
mentioned above, itself proposed that priority in consideration 
be given to the violation of the prohibition of bacterial war- 
fare. The commission rejected the Soviet proposal in late 
August and adopted a proposal sponsored by Chile, France and 
Turkey which provided for specific reference to bacteriological 
weapons in the commission’s working program. 

Economic and Social Co-operation.—United Nations ac- 
tivities in this field were of a wide and varied nature. The char- 
acter of the activities ranged from research and publication to 
field operations. The subject matter covered the whole range of 
topics suggested by the above title—economic stability and de- 
velopment, technical assistance, control of narcotics and other 
social evils, definition and protection of human rights, status of 
women, etc. In some instances the work was done directly by 
organs of the United Nations; in other instances in co-opera- 
tion with one or more of the specialized agencies, as in the 
case of technical assistance. 

Co-ordination of Activities —One of the continuing problems 
with which the principal organs of the United Nations dealt 
during the year 1952 was that of the better co-ordination of the 
policies and activities of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies in order to prevent overlapping and achieve con- 
centration on tasks of primary importance. During its sixth 
session in February, the general assembly approved the system 
of priorities which had been adopted by the Economic and 
Social council as a co-ordinating device. During its 14th ses- 
sion the Economic and Social council approved a revised list of 
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major programs which were to enjoy priority, along with a num- 
ber of contributory programs. The major programs were as fol- 
lows: (1) increased food production and distribution; (2) in- 
creased production in fields other than food; (3) measures for 
promoting domestic full employment and economic stability 
within an expanding economy; (4) acceleration of welfare, so- 
cial security and basic public health programs; (5) development 
of education and science; and (6) formulation and wider ob- 
servance of human rights. 

Economic and Social Surveys.—The secretariat published two 
important surveys which were the basis of much of the discus- 
sion of U.N. organs and which were of great value to govern- 
ments and scholars. One was the World Economic Report, 
1950-51 which contained an analytical account of economic de- 
velopments in the years 1950 and 1951. The other was the first 
survey of the world social situation ever to be prepared which 
attempted to present a balanced picture of living conditions 
throughout the world. 

Technical Assistance.—An ever-increasing share of the time 
and efforts of the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
was devoted to technical assistance. A part of this work was 
financed from the regular U.N. budget and was administered by 
the Technical Assistance administration of the United Nations. 
An increasing portion of this work was being done under the 
expanded program of technical assistance, under a special ac- 
count established in 1950, and under the direction of the Tech- 
nical Assistance board and the Technical Assistance committee 
of the Economic and Social council. The council, during its 
14th session, voted to raise the target for contributions to 
finance the expanded program from $20,000,000 for 1952 to 
$25,000,000 for 1953. 

In order to reduce the need for foreign experts, increasing 
attention was given to the training of local personnel. During 
the first half of 1952, 769 fellowships were awarded for study 
abroad. Special emphasis was also placed upon training centres, 
demonstration projects and pilot plants in recognition of the 
desirability of training individuals locally. 

Economic Development.—In the field of economic assistance 
to underdeveloped nations, the problem of meeting the needs 
and demands of underdeveloped countries for foreign capital to 
help finance their economic development continued to absorb 
much of the interest and activities of the Economic and Social 
council and other bodies. Inequalities in standards of living, 
in available capital and in production throughout the world 
remained as serious as ever. These problems were further aggra- 
vated by economic dislocations resulting from the rearmament 
programs of the western powers as well as the growing disin- 
clination of the U.S.—the chief capital exporting nation—to 
make capital grants for other than strategic purposes. 

The search for a solution developed largely along three lines. 
The first consisted of efforts to facilitate the flow of private 
capital to underdeveloped areas. Of chief interest in this 
connection was the proposal to create an International Fi- 
nance corporation to make equity investments or loans to 
private enterprises in underdeveloped countries. It was believed 
that the example set by the corporation would help to dissipate 
the lack of confidence which was felt to be the chief deterrent 
to the resumption of large-scale private international invest- 
ment. This proposal was considered by a group of experts 
appointed by the secretary-general, by the Economic Employ- 
ment and Development commission and by the Economic and 
Social council which referred the problem to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. The bank reported 
favourably on the proposal to the Economic and Social council 
at its r4th session but that organ could not come to an agree- 
ment on what action should be taken and referred the matter 
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back to the bank for further study. At the same session the 
council asked its Fiscal commission to study the question of tax 
incentives as a means of stimulating private foreign investment. 

The second approach was embodied in a resolution adopted by 
the sixth session of the general assembly requesting the Eco- 
nomic and Social council to submit a detailed plan for estab- 
lishing a special fund for grants-in-aid and low-interest, long- 
term loans to underdeveloped nations. The assembly resolution 
was partly the result of recommendations made in 1951 by a 
group of experts appointed by the secretary-general. It barely 
passed the assembly by a vote of 30 to 16 with 11 abstentions, 
most of the industrialized countries voting in the negative. 
The Economic and Social council considered the assembly’s 
proposal at its 14th session and finally decided to refer the 
matter to a special committee of nine experts who were to 
submit detailed recommendations to the council’s 15th session 
in March 1953. 

Finally, efforts were undertaken in the Economic and Social 
council to liberalize the lending operations of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Debate on this 
question at the council’s 14th session was generally appreciative 
of the increased flexibility in the bank’s operations, but criti- 
cism was expressed on the size of the interest rates charged 
by the bank. 

Human Rights—The general assembly in its sixth session in- 
structed the Commission on Human Rights to submit two cov- 
enants, one embodying political and civil rights, and the other 
economic, social and cultural rights. It also requested the com- 
mission to prepare a recommendation concerning international 
respect for the self-determination of peoples. This task occu- 
pied much of the spring session of the commission. Its recom- 
mendation was strongly resisted by the western colonial powers. 
As the commission was unable to complete the drafting of the 
two covenants, it requested, and received permission from the 
Economic and Social council to finish its work in 1953. 

The Commission on the Status of Women completed in March 
1952 a draft convention on the Political Rights of Women which 
was approved for transmission to the general assembly. 

Refugees.—The work of the high commissioner for refugees 
in meeting the needs of refugees left without assistance by the 
termination of the International Refugee organization (1I.R.0.) 
was greatly handicapped during 1952 by lack of funds. Only 
about half of the $3,000,000 requested by the high commis- 
sioner was thought likely to be available by the end of the 
year. (See also REFUGEES.) 

Specialized Agencies.—An important part of the work in 
the field of international economic and social co-operation was 
performed by the specialized agencies, international organiza- 
tions set up on the basis of their own constitutions for special- 
ized purposes and brought into relation with the U.N. by agree- 
ments concluded by the appropriate organs of the U.N. and the 
particular specialized agency in question. During 1952 the fol- 


lowing specialized agencies were in actual operation: 
International Labour Organization (1.L.0.) Headquarters in Geneva, 
Switz.; David A. Morse, director-general; 65 members. (See separate 
article. ) : ; 
Food and Agricultural Organization (F.A.O.).—Headquarters in Rome, 
It.. Norris E. Dodd, director-general; 67 members. (See AGRICULTURE. ) 
International Monetary Fund.—Headquarters in Washington, DiGs Ivar 
Rooth, managing. director; 51 members. (See separate article. ) 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development.—Headquarters 
in Washington, D.C.; Eugene R. Black, president; 51 members. (See 
separate article.) ee ; 
Paienational Civil Aviation Organization (1.C.A.0.).—Headquarters in 
Montreal, Que.; Edward Warner, president of the council; 57 members. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (U.N. 
E.S.C.O.).—Headquarters in Paris, Fr.; Jaime Torres Bodet, director- 
eneral; 65 members. d ne 
P World Health Organization (W.H.O.).—Headquarters in Geneva, Switz.; 
Brock Chisholm, director-general; 78 a Tee plus one associate member 
Southern Rhodesia). (See separate article. : 
: International Telecommunications Union (1.T.U.)—Headquarters in 
Geneva, Switz.; Leon Mulatier, secretary-general; 89 members (including 
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Universal Postal Union (U.P.U.).—Headquarters in Berne, Switz.; Fritz 
ee of the international bureau; 92 members (including colonial 
areas). 


World Meteorological Organization (W.M.O.).—Headquarters in Gene- 
va, Switz.; G. Swoboda, chief of the secretariat; 77 members. 


The constitutions of two additional specialized agencies had 
not yet entered into force because of the absence of the neces- 
sary ratifications. The convention establishing the Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Maritime Consultative organization (I.M.C.O.) had 
been ratified by 10 states. Ratification by 21 states, including 
the principal maritime powers, was required. The constitution 
of the International Trade organization (1.T.O.) had not been 
ratified by any signatory. The 52-member Interim commission 
continued to function, however. 

Aid to Nonself-Governing Peoples.—The Committee on In- 
formation from Nonself-Governing Territories (formerly the 
Special Committee on Information Transmitted under Article 
73 Le] of the Charter) devoted much of its 1952 session to ex- 
amining and making recommendations on information submitted 
by the administering powers on social developments in the non- 
self-governing territories. Social problems and dislocations re- 
sulting from the impact of western knowledge, science and tech- 
niques upon village and tribal societies were examined. The com- 
mittee also dealt with the question posed by the obligation of 
member nations having nonself-governing territories to supply 
information to the U.N. on economic, social and educational 
matters in these territories until they achieve “a full measure of 
self-government.” This problem had been accentuated by the 
steady decline in the number of territories reporting, the ad- 
ministering power in each case claiming that self-government 
had been achieved. In January the sixth session of the general 
assembly submitted a list of factors to serve as guides to the 
administering powers in determining this question. In addition 
it created an ad hoc committee to study the question and re- 
port to the seventh session of the general assembly. 

In accordance with an assembly request, the council at its 
tenth session established a standing committee on petitions to 
handle petitions dealing with specific complaints. In response to 
another assembly request, the council reviewed the methods 
and functioning of its visiting missions. In compliance with a 
third assembly resolution, the council’s standing committee on 
administrative unions reviewed the problems posed by the 
need to balance the administrative convenience of the admin- 
istering powers with the obligations of those powers to the 
trust territories incurred under the charter and trust agree- 
ments. Finally, the council deferred consideration of an as- 
sembly recommendation on indigenous participation in the coun- 
cil’s work until its 11th session at which time it passed a reso- 
lution expressing the hope that the administering authorities 
would include in their delegations to the council inhabitants 
of their trust territories. 

The 11th session of the Trusteeship council was devoted in 
large part to a detailed review of conditions and progress in 
seven African trust territories. Reports by the administering 
powers on Somaliland, Ruanda-Urundi, Tanganyika, the two 
Togolands and the two Cameroons were considered, and obser- 
vations and recommendations were made to the general assem- 
bly. In addition, arrangements were completed for a visiting mis- 
sion to the four West African trust territories. This mission, 
in addition to its regular duties, was instructed to make a 
special study of the Ewe unification problem, as requested by 
the general assembly. The Ewe problem, which had increased in 
importance, was the result of the desires of the Ewe people 
(about 800,000) for political and administrative unity, a desire 
which was hampered by their division into three administra- 
tive areas: the two trust territories of British and French 
Togoland and the British Gold Coast dependency. The mission 
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was instructed to report back on this subject to the 12th ses- 
sion of the council in November. 

On Aug. 11 the emperor of Ethiopia ratified a new constitu- 
tion for Eritrea and U.N. supervision over the former Italian 
colony came to an end. Under the arrangement, and pursuant 
to a general assembly resolution of Dec. 1950, Eritrea became 
an autonomous unit federated with Ethiopia and under the sov- 
ereignty of the emperor. (See also Atomic ENERGY; EDUCA- 
TION; LiBpyA; PHILATELY; PRISONERS OF WAR; Trust TERRI- 
TORIES; WoRLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION.) (L. M. Gu.) 

Revised figures of the 1950 census, re- 


United States. leased by the census bureau in 1952, 


placed the total population of the United States (including 
armed forces overseas) at 154,233,000 as of April 1, 1950. On 
Sept. 1, 1952, the current estimate of the bureau was 157,505,- 
ooo (for full details see the article Census Data, U.S.). As was 
natural in a presidential election year, the increase in population 
led to speculation as to possible increase in total vote. Early in 
the year it was thought that the increase would be as high as 
16%. As the event proved, the increase was the greatest since 
1880. (See ELections, U.S.) The reports of the census bureau, 
in comment upon steady increases and expectation of continued 
increase, emphasized the fact that while this process had been 
going on, the land useful for agriculture could now be materially 
increased only through mechanization, scientific utilization and 
public works. A real pressure of population on the land had 
appeared, and slightly less farm acreage was reported in 1950 
than in 1945. 

Economic Developments.—As the year opened, prosperous 
conditions were noted throughout the business structure; yet in- 
flation seemed a continued certainty, with costs remaining high 
and profits and purchasing power equally certain to decline 
because of the impending tax burden. In presenting plans for 
tax revision, Pres. Harry S. Truman in his report to the con- 
gress on Jan. 16 wrote: “As 1952 opens, we face a period during 
which the burden of the defense program will increase greatly— 
both in absolute terms and relative to the total size and 
strength of the economy. This increasing burden, while indis- 
pensable to our security, will place an additional strain upon 
our manpower, our physical plant, our natural resources and 
our standard of living. It will inescapably cause Government 
expenditures to rise greatly, and, even with the additional 
taxes I am recommending, it is estimated that there will be a 
large deficit this year and a larger one next year.” The presi- 
dent, in a message to the congress on Jan. 21, presented his 
budget estimates calling for $85,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1952-53. Of this, 76% was for “major national security pro- 
grams,’ of which 60% was for military services. A total of 
$5,000,000,000 was asked for the atomic energy program. (See 
also BupDGET, NATIONAL.) 

Opposition to the president’s program was expressed not only 
by Republican leaders, but by representatives of the Democratic 
party from both south and north. Sen. Paul Douglas of Illinois 
saw “catastrophe” in the growing tendency to accept “easy 
money” views. Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Virginia in particular 
attacked the dangers of continued inflation, and offered an alter- 
native budget of $76,000,000,000 as a possible way to escape 
deficit spending without injuring the “essential Government 
functions or the program of military security.” 

It was reported on July 1 that in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, the United States treasury showed a deficit of $4,000,- 
000,000. By midyear, employment was reported at the record 
point of 62.500,000. 

Foreign Policy.—On Jan. 7, 1952, the British prime minister, 
Winston Churchill, arrived in the United States for discussions 
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“HELLO!” a 1952 cartoon by Hesse of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


of military bases in England and the continuing crisis in the 
middle east, and primarily to “re-establish the close and inti- 
mate relationship that he had with President Roosevelt in war- 
time and to seek a common policy and approach on the grave 
problems facing the Western Alliance.” Churchill made a bow 
to the United Nations, but emphasized in-his public addresses 
the North Atlantic Treaty organization. He addressed congress 
on Jan. 17. On Jan. 28 congress granted $300,000,c00 to Great 
Britain “to support its defense program and contribute to main- 
taining the strength and stability which are essential to that 
program.” Despite Churchill’s assurances that “We welcome 
your patience in the armistice negotiations (in Korea) and our 
two countries are agreed that if the truce we seek is reached 
only to be broken our response will be prompt, resolute and ef- 
fective,” on his return to Britain, in answer to Labour party 
criticism, he said it meant no change in British policy. 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson supported a suggestion made 
by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower on Jan. 21 to the effect that the 
western European nations call a constitutional convention “to 
examine and actually cope with problems of greater political 
and economic unity.” Meanwhile, the meeting at Lisbon, Port., 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization council went forward, 
and Acheson on Feb. 29, in a national radio broadcast, reported 
agreement on five basic matters in this ninth meeting of the 
foreign ministers of the western European powers: (1) the 
forces to be made available to General Eisenhower's NATO com- 
mand during 1952; (2) the bases and facilities to be built and 
maintained for these forces; (3) the creation of a European 
army by six nations, including western Germany; (4) the means 
by which return of west Germany to a place of equality and re- 
sponsibility in the European community could be achieved; and 
(5) the reorganization and strengthening of the NATO structure. 
On May 27 in Paris, the representatives of 15 European nations 
signed agreements creating and guaranteeing a single unified Eu- 
ropean defense force and aiming as well to bind western Ger- 
many to the Atlantic defense system. (See also EUROPEAN 
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Union; Nortn ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION.) This was 
hailed by Secretary Acheson as a great step toward peace in 
Europe, and when on June 11 he defended before the senate 
foreign relations committee the agreement on German rearma- 
ment, he found no opposition to the proposed alliances. It was 
notable that Republican as well as Democratic leaders were 
favourable to European unification policy. 

That the policies of the administration in Europe and else- 
where were not to go unchallenged was signalized on Jan. hey 
when Herbert Hoover addressed a nation-wide audience by radio 
and television. His position was that inasmuch as European 
nations were lagging in contribution to their own defense, the 
United States should withdraw most of its ground forces from 
Europe and build on the western hemisphere as the “bastion of 
liberty.” Widespread approval was given this address. That the 
foreign policy of the administration was to be the subject of 
debate in the presidential campaign was also evident, and the 
issues were joined as a result of an address of Sen. Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio on June 1. He said that the policy of President 
Truman and Secretary Acheson from 1944 to 1952 had been 
“the most disastrous in the entire history of American foreign 
policy” and that so-called “bi-partisan foreign policy was a 
fraud.” 

Senator Taft declared he was not an isolationist, that he 
would not withdraw from Europe or from Korea, nor would he 
withdraw from the United Nations, but “do our best to amend 
the Charter so that action is based on international law and 
the adjudication of an impartial tribunal, and the veto power 
eliminated.” He reiterated the position, so often stated by 
former President Hoover, that control of the sea and priority 
in the air, not the possession of overwhelming land forces, 
should be the basic military policy of the United States. 

The year was marked by the participation of military men in 
political debate, including not only Generals Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and Douglas MacArthur, but also Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
formerly commander of United States forces in China, and Omar 
N. Bradley, chairman of the joint chiefs of staff. Gen. Bradley 
on March 20 attacked the “Gibraltar” theory of defense of 
Taft and Hoover as overemphasizing the strength of air and 
naval power. 

In the midst of the presidential campaign, a conference on 
Pacific problems. was held in Honolulu, T.H., attended by repre- 
sentatives of New Zealand and Australia, and led by Secretary 
Acheson. Britain was not asked to send representatives, nor 


UNIDENTIFIED PHENOMENA photographed by a U.S. coast guardsman at 
the Salem air station, Mass., on July 16, 1952. Coast guard spokesmen offered 
no opinion as to the cause or source of the ‘‘objects,” but released the pic- 
ture because of widespread public interest in ‘‘flying saucers” 
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were France, the Netherlands or the Philippines. On Sept. 11 
Acheson gave a full-length defense of the foreign policy of the 
administration in which he denounced the idea that it was 
merely “containment” of communism. 

The insistence by the Soviet Union, on Oct. 3, that United 
States Ambassador George F. Kennan be recalled, led to a 
formal defense of Kennan by the state department, but he 
returned to the United States. 

Treaty of Peace with Japan.—On April 15 President Tru- 
man signed the treaty of peace with Japan, in which 40 nations, 
not including the Soviet Union, had concurred, and by which 
Japan recovered full sovereignty on April 28. A separate treaty 
of peace between Japan and nationalist China was signed on 
that day, which marked the formal end of World War II in the 
Pacific area. 

Korean War.—Throughout the year the people of the United 
States continued to view with deep misgiving the participation 
of the United States in the war in Korea. The widespread ac- 
ceptance in 1950 and even in 1951 of duty within the United 
Nations gave way to an uncertain sense of obligation in that the 
United States appeared unable to bring about a successful 
termination of the war and yet was unwilling to withdraw its 
forces. British and U.S. policies on the extent of the war seemed 
nearer together than in 1951. Those opposing the prevailing U.S. 
policy included Senator Taft, who on Feb. 12 advocated arming 
Chinese nationalist forces on Formosa for invasion of the main- 
land of China. 

The long-drawn-out so-called “truce negotiations,” begun on 
July 8, 1951, continued at Panmunjom. By April 1 these “‘talks”’ 
had been going on for nine months, and were deadlocked over 
the matter of forced repatriation of prisoners, the United Na- 
tions representatives insisting that there should be no forced 
repatriation. On May 15 Gen. Mark W. Clark succeeded Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway as commander in the far east. General 
Ridgway reported in Washington “significant build up of the 
Soviet Union’s Far Eastern military strength.” General Clark 
let it be known that he would advise bombing China if the 
Communist Chinese air force attacked in strength in Korea. But 
the stalemate continued until in late October it was evident that 
a “new war” had come in Korea, for the North Korean-Chinese 
forces were using artillery as never before. In the closing days 
of his campaign for the presidency, General Eisenhower de- 
clared that he would “go to Korea” himself in the hope of 
finding a solution to the problems of the Korean war. By No- 
vember hope was dim in the United States for a negotiated 
peace. (See also KoREAN WaR.) 

The stalemate in Korea had profound effect upon public opin- 
ion in the United States. The administration maintained its 
position on war, united effort and continued negotiation. Op- 
ponents said mistakes had been made (1) in a land war in Ko- 
rea; (2) in failing to follow General MacArthur’s leadership; 
(3) in not naming the U.S.S.R. the “aggressor”; and (4) in 
working with Great Britain in the far east. 

The result of this argument within the nation was a weak- 
ening of general foreign policy and a weakening of belief in 
the United Nations. Thus, belief in air power was strengthened, 
as was faith in General Eisenhower and interest in an aggressive 
foreign policy. 

Meanwhile, the universal military training legislation before 
congress was thought inadequate in an atomic age. Although its 
advocates felt that “its enactment may shape the destiny of 
this nation and possibly the peace of the world for the rest of 
this century,” the matter was nevertheless shelved on March 4. 
However, to enable release of 1,080,000 men and yet keep an 
army of 3,700,000 in readiness, the draft continued and plans 
were made to take 610,000 men for training between July 1, 
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1952, and July 1, 1953. (See also SELECTIVE SERVICE, U.S.) 

Communism in the United States.—The discussion of Com- 
munism in the United States continued throughout the year and 
was emphasized by three developments: (1) the activity of Sen 
Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin; (2) 14 Communists on trial in 
Los Angeles, Calif., found guilty; and (3) the position taken 
by loyalty boards. A group of 38 Republican senators signed a 
petition of nonconfidence in Philip C. Jessup as delegate of the 
United States in the United Nations assembly meeting in Paris. 
President Truman stood against the use of state department 
files by congressional investigating committees. Owen Lattimore 
spent 11 days before the senate internal security committee late 
in February and in early March. On July 2 the senate investi- 
gating committee reported on the conclusion of an 18-month 
inquiry into the Institute of Pacific Relations, declaring Latti- 
more “a conscious articulate instrument of Soviet conspiracy” 
and recommending perjury charges. In early December the jus- 
tice department moved to indict Lattimore. Meanwhile, Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith, head of the central intelligence agency, 
stated his belief that Communists were undoubtedly within 
this highly secret agency, as well as in other security organiza- 
tions of the federal government. On Dec. 2 a federal grand 
jury reported that it had found a “definite, planned pattern” 
by which high officials of the United States government had 
surrounded themselves with disloyal persons who were later 
shifted to key posts in the United Nations organization. (See 
also COMMUNISM.) 

Corruption.—Late in January the house judiciary committee, 
without a dissenting vote, ordered a full-scale investigation of 
the department of justice. On Feb. 1, the president appointed 
Newbold Morris of New York special assistant to Atty. Gen. 
James Howard McGrath to investigate the charges. In accept- 
ing, Morris said he would conduct a nonpartisan investigation 
(not prosecution) “to clean up the spoils system in govern- 
ment.” Morris developed his plan despite heavy criticism of his 
powers and of his record. He proceeded to issue a question- 
naire; McGrath denied his power, the president upheld Morris 
and McGrath dismissed Morris. 

Then Truman, with whom the attorney general had long been 
associated in politics, accepted the resignation of McGrath and 
appointed a federal judge, James P. McGranery, as attorney 
general. The matter of investigation was dropped. 

Labour.—The first six months of the year were marked by a 
struggle in the steel industry. On Dec. 31, 1951, it had been 
announced that the members of the United Steel Workers of 
America, an organization of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, were prepared to strike on the issue of an increase in 
wages, and early in April this strike was threatened. On April 8 
President Truman seized the steel industry to prevent the 
nation-wide walkout. Management sought injunctions against 
seizure. In late April Judge David A. Pine of the federal district 
court ruled that the president’s seizure was unconstitutional 
and ordered return of the plants to private management. The 
steel workers began the threatened walkout, but the United 
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States court of appeals granted a stay of the order restoring the 
steel plants to the companies and at President Truman’s request 
the strike was called off, pending the decision of the supreme 
court in this case. 

On June 2 the supreme court ruled that the president’s seizure 
of the steel industry was unconstitutional. A 54-day strike of 
the steel workers followed the return of the plants to private 
management. The president appealed to the congress for a law 
permitting seizure in a national emergency. The senate rejected 
this appeal and urged use of the Taft-Hartley law. The presi- 
dent rejected this proposal. So dangerous to the national de- 
fense was the stoppage of work that the president threatened to 
seize certain mills under the Selective Service act. Finally, just 
before the close of the Democratic national convention, the 
president summoned the leaders of labour and management to 
the White House, and an agreement was signed in his presence 
by Philip Murray of the United Steel Workers and Benjamin 
Fairless, president of the United States Steel corporation. It 
was a total victory for no one. The strike at its various stages 
had been marked by three significant developments: (1) serious 
interference with defense production; (2) positions of far- 
reaching import taken by both the president and the supreme 
court; (3) limitation of the power of the Wage Stabilization 
board. 

In May the three-year-old railroad labour dispute had been 
brought to an end when three operating unions, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Order of Railway Conductors and Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, accepted the 
terms worked out by the representative of the president. The 
settlement, which provided substantial wage increases, was ac- 
cepted reluctantly by the unions. They had protested against 
government seizure and labour injunctions. The railways, which 
had been under nominal operation by the army since their 
seizure in Aug. 1950, were returned to private management. (See 
also LaBourR UNIONS; RAILROADS; STRIKES; WAGE STABILIZA- 
TION BOARD.) 

Immigration.—The McCarran-Walter Immigration and Na- 
tionality bill was passed by the senate on June 11 after passing 
the house by a vote of 203 to 53. On June 25 President Truman 
vetoed the bill as discriminatory and crippling to United States 
foreign policy. The bill, 300 pages in length, was the result of 3 
years of study by congressional committees in an attempt to 
codify the immigration laws that had accumulated during 30 
years. Despite “improvements” noted by the president, he 
claimed that the bill would not only continue an “outdated na- 
tional origins quota system,” but would actually place the rights 
of some citizens in jeopardy. The house of representatives, nev- 
ertheless, on June 26 voted 278 to 113 to pass the bill over the 
president’s veto, and the following day the senate overrode the 
president’s veto by a 57 to 26 vote. The new law provided for 
the annual admission of 154,658 persons, 308 more than could 


CABINET APPOINTMENTS made by President-elect Eisenhower. Left to right: 
John Foster Dulles, secretary of state; George M. Humphrey, secretary of 
the treasury; Herbert Brownell, Jr., attorney general; Arthur E. Summerfield, 
postmaster general; Douglas McKay, secretary of the interior 
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Table !.—Major Legislation Passed by U.S. Congress in 1952 


Act 
Treaty of Peace with Japan 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance act amendment 


day) 


(Increased unemployment and sickness benefits to maximum of $7.50 and minimum of $3 per 


Armed forces pay increase 


(Provided for a cost-of-living pay increase of 4% and a Ae increase in food and rental 


allowances for all members of the armed forces) 


Mutual Security Act of 1952 


(Authorized omnibus appropriation of $6,447,730,750 for U.S. economic, Sree ony | and technical 


aid to foreign nations in period July 1, 1952—June 30, 1953) 


Immigration and Nationality act 
(Revised laws relating to immigration, naturalization and nationality) 


Marine corps—strength, status 


(Fixed strength of marine corps at not less than three combat divisions and three air wings and 
stipulated that commandant is to have coequal status on the joint chiefs of staff in considering 


any matter directly concerning the marine corps) 


Defense Production Act Amendments of 1952 


(Authorized continuation of wage and price controls to April 30, 1953, rent control to Sept. 30, 
1952, and priorities and allocations to June 30, 1953; created new Wage Stabilization 
board without dispute authority; eeayested President Truman to use the Taft- Hartley act in 


the steel labour dispute) . 


Puerto Rican constitution 


(Approved upon certain conditions the constitution of Puerto Rico adopted March 3, 1952) 


Emergency Powers Continuation act 


(Extended 48 presidential emergency war powers for duration of national emergency pro- 


claimed Dec. 16, 1950, and six months thereafter, but not beyond April 1, 1953) . 


Department of defense appropriation act, 1953 


(Appropriated $46,610,938,912 for U.S. armed forces in period July 1, 1952—June 30, 1953) 


Resale price maintenance 


(Amended Federal Trade Commission act to authorize contracts and agreements establishing 
minimum or stipulated resale prices on brand-name items which are extended by state law 


to persons not parties thereto) . 


Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 


(Authorized educational and training allowances for Rersons who served in the armed forces 
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Social Security act amendments of 1952 


(Increased monthly benefits by 122% or $5, whichever is larger, where benefits are based on 


pre-1951 earnings and by $5 in most cases where based on post-1950 earnings) . 


Farm parity formula extension 


(Extended through the 1954 roe ho the current method of dh parity Brices f for basic 


farm commodities) . . 


Peace contract with the German Federal Republic 


(Freed German Federal Republic from all Allied controls except those ins to defense and 


defined relations with the U.S., the U.K. and France) 


previously be admitted. Racial barriers to immigration were 
literally removed by a small quota (2,000) admissible from 
Asiatic countries, and the ban to naturalization of people of 
Asiatic birth, now resident in the United States, was wiped out. 
Foreigners married to women citizens of the United States 
might henceforth enter the country without reference to quotas, 
as might the foreign brides of servicemen, and certain foreign 


CABINET APPOINTMENTS made by President-elect Eisenhower. Left to right: 
Ezra T. Benson, secretary of agriculture; Sinclair Weeks, secretary of com- 
merce; Martin P. Durkin, secretary of labour; Charles E. Wilson, secretary of 
defense; Oveta Culp Hobby, federal security administrator. Mrs. Hobby, while 
not holding an office of cabinet rank, was to attend cabinet meetings 


House Vote 


Passed by voice vote 
(May 5) 


333-0 
Yeas: D. 161, R. 171, Ind. 1 
Present: R. 1 
(May 15) 


230-115 
Yeas: D. 157, R. 73 
Nays: D. 26, R. 89 
Present: R. 1 
(June 5) 


203-53 
Ayes: 203 
Noes: 53 
(June 10) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 19) 


194-142 
Yeas: D. 127, R. 66, Ind. 1 
Nays: D. 38, R. 104 
(June 28) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 30) 


Passed by voice vote 


(July 2) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 5) 


196-10 
Ayes: 196 
Noes: 10 
(May 8) 


322-1 
Yeas: D. 172; R. 149, Ind. 1 
Nays: D. 0, R. 1 
(July 4) 
Passed by voice vote 
(July 5) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 5) 


Senate Vote 
66-10 
Yeas: D. 38, R. 28 
Nays: D. 1, R. 9 
(March 20) 


Passed by voice vote 
(April 24) 


Passed by voice vote 
(May 15) 


59-11 
Yeas: D. 41, R. 18 
Nays: D. 1, R. 10 
(June 9) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 11) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 19) 


Passed by voice vote 
(June 28) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 1) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 3) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 5) 


64-16 
Yeas: D. 35, R. 29 
Nays: D.10,R. 6 
(July 2) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 4) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 5) 


Passed by voice vote 
(July 5) 


77-5 
Yeas: D. 45, R. 32 
Nays: D. 0,R. 5 
(July 1) 
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Date of Enactment 


Instrument of ratification 
signed April 15 


Signed May 15 


Signed May 19 


Signed June 20 


Vetoed June 25 
Veto overridden 
House 278-113 
Yeas: D. 107, R. 170, 
Ind. 1 
Nays: D: 90, R. 23 
Senate 57-26 
Yeas: D. 25, R. 32 
Nays: D.18,R. 8 
Enactment date June 27 


Signed June 28 


Signed June 30 


Signed July 3 


Signed July 5 
Signed July 10 
Signed July 14 


Signed July 16 


Signed July 18 
Signed July 17 


Instrument of 
ratification 
signed Aug. 2 


members of families established in the country might be exempt 
from literacy tests for entry. But provisions for the admission, 
exclusion and deportation of aliens dangerous to the national 
security were strengthened by the law, and a system of selective 
immigration instituted whereby top priority would be given those 
having superior education or skills needed in the country. (See 
also IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION.) 

Transition of Power.—The election of Dwight D. Eisenhower 
to the presidency on Nov. 4 reflected one of the “‘tidal sweeps” 
of United States political history. Abrupt changes had been 
provided in the election of Abraham Lincoln in 1860, of Warren 
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“READING HIS EPITAPH AGAIN,” a 1952 cartoon by Parrish of the 


Chicago Tribune 


G. Harding in 1920 and of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932; yet 
each of these upheavals had been a party triumph, and the 
leader had been less important than the movement of the masses 
in the direction he seemed to point. In 1952 the leader was of 
primary importance, and this fact was the most significant 
aspect of the election. 

Pressure of problems and need of immediate action were re- 
flected in the swift moves made by the outgoing and the incom- 
ing administration to achieve a transition of power at an earlier 
date than ever before in the history of the United States. that 
is, on Jan. 20, 1953. However, it was repeatedly pointed out 
that the representatives of President-elect Eisenhower were in 
Washington during the “interregnum” as “observers” only. In 
addition to pressing problems in foreign relations, finance, for- 
eign trade and taxes, two major questions presented themselves 
throughout the campaign and became increasingly critical as the 
year ended: (1) How would Eisenhower, as president and Re- 
publican party leader, deal with the basic divisions on foreign 
policy within the Republican membership of the senate and 
house? (2) How would Eisenhower deal with the schisms within 
the United Nations on matters involving European aid, the 
Korean war and the continued soviet policy of obstruction of 
the majority of the members of the United Nations? 

Another question of vital importance was this: what would 
become of the Democratic party? It was a question in any po- 
litical discussion, despite the fact that the Democrats had polled 
45% of the popular vote for president and had heavy minority 
representation in both senate and house. The question arose 
because it appeared that party organization had disintegrated 
in the course of the campaign. The southern Democrats still 
held important committee assignments in congress. Although 
Adlai Stevenson became titular leader of his party, as admitted 
by President Truman, only among “‘liberals”’ and “‘independents”’ 
was Stevenson generally accepted as the leader for the next four 
years. President Truman and his administrative colleagues 
would relinquish power on Jan. 20, 1953. Inasmuch as their pro- 
gram in both domestic and foreign affairs was to be replaced, 
they were the new government’s “loyal opposition” in the public 
eye. It seemed unlikely that Truman would disappear as a party 
leader. Moreover, it seemed probable that Stevenson as leader 
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would support many policies of the new administration. There 
was some expression of belief that as Eisenhower’s program 
would develop, a realignment of power would appear within 
both the Democratic and Republican parties. 

The meeting of President Truman and President-elect Eisen- 
hower on Nov. 18 was unprecedented except for the meetings of 
Hoover and Roosevelt in Nov. 1932 and Jan. 1933, when effort 
had been made to achieve co-operation on both foreign and do- 
mestic policies. This earlier effort had not been productive, and 
it was well said of the Truman-Eisenhower meeting that Tru- 
man had the power but not the leadership, and Eisenhower had 
the leadership and not the power. The constitutional provision 
for postponement of transfer of power until Jan. 20 was re- 
sponsible for this situation. Despite the impasse, representatives 
designated by Eisenhower (Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., and Joseph 
M. Dodge) were brought into conference with representatives 
of the president. This had been the president’s suggestion. It 
was pointed out that this “‘was the first time in American his- 
tory that specific arrangements for an orderly and informed 
transfer of power’ had been made. Meanwhile, by conferring 
with both Thomas E. Dewey and Robert A. Taft and numerous 
other party leaders of many shades of opinion and of varying 
record in politics, Eisenhower maintained his position, taken in 
the campaign, of holding together the factions of the Republi- 
can party. (See also Erections, U.S.; PoLiricaL PAr- 
TIES MUES®) 

On Nov. 20 it was announced that President-elect Eisenhower 
had invited John Foster Dulles (as secretary of state), Charles 
E. Wilson of General Motors (as secretary of defense) and 
Douglas McKay, governor of Oregon (as secretary of the in- 
terior) to become members of his cabinet. The next day came 
the news of invitations to George Humphrey of Cleveland, O., 
to be secretary of the treasury, Herbert Brownell, Jr., to be 
attorney general and Harold E. Stassen to be Mutual Security 
director. By Dec. 2 the proposed cabinet was completed with 
the addition of Ezra Taft Benson as secretary of agriculture, 
Martin P. Durkin as secretary of labour, Arthur E. Summerfield 
as postmaster general and Sinclair Weeks as secretary of com- 
merce, and the president-elect had announced as well the names 
of a number of men and women designated for important ad- 
ministrative positions at home and abroad. (See also articles on 
the various states. ) (BEHERS) 

Foreign Credits of the U.S. Government.—Utilization of 
foreign credits extended by the U.S. government exceeded $659,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, an increase of 
more than one-half over the preceding year’s total. Principal 
collections on foreign credits did not increase as markedly in the 
same period. Nevertheless, principal collections of $334,000,000 
still aggregated more than half of total utilizations. Net credit 
utilization in the fiscal year 1952 was almost double that in the 
prior 12-mo. period, raising the total indebtedness of foreign 
countries to the U.S. government by $325.000,000. The amount 
outstanding as a result of U.S. government foreign-lending pro- 
grams since the creation of the Export-Import bank (in 1934) 
stood at $10,442,000,000 on June 30, 1952. During the fiscal 
year 1952 the U.S. government collected $183,000,000 in interest 
and commissions on these outstanding credits. 

Utilization of $172,000,000 from the special wheat credit to 
India comprised more than one-half of net credit utilizations 
for the fiscal year 1952. Western European nations and de- 
pendencies drew $229,000,000 in loans from the Mutual Security 
program; these utilizations were offset by large repayments 
during the year against early post-World War II credits to 
France, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom. 

Credit aid constituted more than one-eighth of the total gross 
foreign aid by the U.S. government (grants and credits com- 


Table Il.—Foreign Credits of the 
U.S. Government—by Agency and by Country, June 30, 1952 


Stalls. waislisuve 

By agency: 
Commerce department: 
Maritime administra- 


tion (Merchant ships) . 
Defense department: 
Army department 
(Surplus property) . 
Defense Materials Pro- 
curement agency: 
For own account . 
For Mutual Security 
CECI? G 6 BG 6 
Export-Import bank: 
For own account (in- 
cluding agent-bank 


loeins} is) same ee 
For Mutual Security 
agency: 


European program 
Indian loan... 
Spanish loan... 
General Services ad- 
ministration 
(Surplus property) . . 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (Loans) . 
State department: 
Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs 
United Nations head: 
quarters loan .. 
Treasury pape sae 


British loan. . . 
Lend-lease cUrrental 
CLeCitSummsue cols) cen ie 


Lend-lease silver . . 
Credit-agreement off- 
sets to grants . 
Surplus property . . 
Phisippine funding . . 


By country: 


American republics . 
Argentina . . . 
Bouivia 


Brictzilive moumsimiemuas Js) (os 
Chile s.5. sie . 
Coiombia ey Jot 
CostaRica wa s: « % 
Cuba. es snct se! © 
Ecuador. moh s 
El Salvador . « . « 
eH! Sa co a 6 aad 
Mexico . 
Nicaragua . “ 
itehvehike! GQ oo of Oo 
Paraguay). 3. « « 


Peru Ded 
Uruguaye we) iene ee 
Venezuela . oon D 
Unspecified .... 
Ween) oO OOO 
Austria 
Belgium- lorentsecra ate 
possessions : 
Belgtumincn ct 2276) 6) 
Luxembourg ... 
Belgian Congo ... 
Commonwealth of 
Nations 
United Kinddont 
Australia . 
British East Africa 
British Guiana 


GCanadalee 50 s « 
India . 5 
Jamaica. . 34a o 


New Zealand ao 6 9 
Northern Rhodesia. 
Southern Rhodesia. 
Union of South Africa 
Burmo_. 
Ghincetaiwan (gcrmozall 
Czechoslovakia . 
Denmark? Wee si0c8 s “« 
[onialin oY ooo mond 
Ethiopia . 2. =. « « « « 
Finland 
France and Boscecions 5 
France : 
French Favetorial 
Africa. te 
French Morocco . 
New Caledonia. . . 


Japan .. 

Korea... . 
Lebanon 50 © 

Liberia) © «5 « « « « 5 
Netherlands om 
Norway 2... 6 « « 
Philippines... ..« « 
Poland ... +--+ - 


Germany “2 2° 2) 2s 
Greece ays.) eter ot 
Hungary . 
Iceland .. . 
Indonesia . 
fran 5 eo o 6 
areland iis We We enue . 
Israel . 5 
Hel? so o 5 


Total 


$11,508,639,253* 


Outstanding 


UNITED STATES 


Unutilized 
commitments 


$10,441,811,867 $1,066,827,386* 


144,136,472 
20,000,000 


7,837,174 
128,288,008 


3,306,779,026 


1,306,092,000 
190,000,000 
52,688,011 


13,726,645 
60,129,474 


8,186 
64,000,000 
3,705,663,750 


48,624,638 
291,215,173 


1,212,271,240 
929,179,456 
28,000,000 


895,595,979 
130,122,871 
37,373,455 
224,120,997 
95,005,126 
57,186,526 
6,302,738 
12,000,000 
25,116,722 
654,611 
18,050,001 
194,403,146 
1,026,500 
4,000,000 
2,107,608 
24,797,354 
15,510,008 
14,067,668 
33,750,648 
21,000,000 
21,129,765 


181,964,806 
177,264,806 
3,000,000 
1,700,000 


5,226,019,636 
4,748,642,825 
] 


15,998,684 
361,503,467 
21,908,509 
3,622,762 
8,400,000 
14,498,400 
35,362,527 
3,718,537 
158,477,371 
4,949,868 
52,753,489 
7,250,000 
5,017,264 
115,085,587 
2,286,084,187 
2,256,495,451 


9,320,916 
16,387,926 
3,879,894 
149,241,042 
102,706,341 
13,741,736 
5,388,483 
177,889,319 
49,448,681 
128,200,000 
133,541,659 
348,525,142 
47,849,734 
23,450,020 
A15,258 
31,196,875 
358,027,345 
122,915,550 
106,022,747 
77,672,077 


144,136,472 
20,000,000 


1,614,311 
52,319,018 


2,395,866,936 


1,284,551,013 
171,828,112 
23,662,106 


13,726,645 
60,129,474 


8,186 
60,568,825 
3,705,663,750 


47,481,337 
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1,212,271,240 
928,769,269 
28,000,000 


509,865,016 
95,962,769 
31,392,747 

105,326,002 
83,205,126 
34,190,270 

6,302,738 
3,288,000 
15,976,711 
654,611 
4,050,001 
67,181,719 
844,184 
4,000,000 
2,107,608 
4,573,600 
13,844,171 
7,417,438 
29,547,321 
13,800,000 
15,129,765 


171,820,769 
167,270,337 
3,000,000 
1,550,432 


5,154,946,114 
4,748, 642, 825 
] 


11,575,821 
343,331,579 
19,373,262 
3,622,762 


281,627 
13,580,694 
3,718,537 
158,477,371 
4,949,868 
51,345,931 
7,250,000 
5,017,264 
115,085,587 
2,024,185,805 
2/011,495,451 
3,393,408 
8,142,766 
1,154,180 
36,198,664 
93,651,962 
13,741,736 
5,388,483 
95,889,319 
24,038,494 
128,200,000 
109,301,117 
342,804,642 
41,314,555 
20,950,020 
415,258 
23,703,574 
358,027,345 
100,737,826 
86,022,747 
77,672,077 


1 


6,222,863 
75,968,990 


910,912,090 


21,540,987 
18,171,888 
29,025,905 


3,431,175 


1,143,301 


410,187 


385,730,963 
34,160,102 
5,980,708 
118,794,995 
11,800,000 
22,996,256 


20,223,754 
1,665,837 
6,650,230 
4,203,327 
7,200,000 
6,000,000 


10,144,037 
9,994,469 


149,568 
71,073,522 


1,540,000 
4,918 
4,422,863 
18,171,888 
2,535,247 


8,400,000 
14,216,773 
21,781,833 


1,407,558 


261,898,382 
245,000,000 


5,927,508 
8,245,160 
2,725,714 
13,042,378 
9,054,379 


82,000,000 
25,410,187 


24,240,542 
5,720,500 
(pee nUAe? 
2,500,000 


7,493,301 


22,177,724 
20,000,000 
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Portugal and possession 39,095,526 32,220,734 6,874,792 
Portugal 39,064,021 32,189,229 6,874,792 
Angola aos 31,505 31,505 

Saudi Arabia... 36,158,130 25,925,646 10,232,484 

Spain . otis 0 64,688,011 23,662,106 41,025,905 

Sweden . 21,513;253 2ioisrZas 

Thailand 4,347,947 4,347,947 

Turkey 107,351,325 104,308,408 3,042,917 

UIS-S:R. - 222,533,528 222,533,528 

Yugoslavia é 55,260,635 53,081,574 2,179,061 

International eracnizds 
tion: United Nations 64,000,000 60,568,825 3,431,175 

Unspecified areas (Eu- 
rope—special cotton 
credits) 0 38,412,400 38,412,400 

*Does not include inoue authorized by legislation but not committed by the agency: 
Wiel eo 6 o 4 $1,209,032,962 


Export-Import bank: 
For own account 
For Mutual Se- 
curity agency 
(Spanish loan) 9,811,989 
Source: Clearing Office for Foreign Transactions, Office of Business Economics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


1,199,220,973 


bined) of $5,006,000,000 in the fiscal year. The rise from the 
preceding 12-mo. period reflected, in addition to utilization of 
the Indian loan: (1) disbursements under the Mutual Security 
agency authorization for Spain and (2) utilization of Mutual 
Security agency loans under the congressional mandate requir- 
ing 10% of the economic aid programmed in fiscal year 1952 to 
be on a loan basis. (EES ks) 


Education.—See the articles EDUCATION; UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

Defense.—For information about the armed forces of the United States 
in 1952, see ARMIES OF THE WoRLD; AyiaTIon, Mititary; Coast GuArp, 
U.S.; Marine Corps, U.S.; NATIONAL GuARD; NAVIES OF THE WORLD; 
SELECTIVE SERVICE, U.S. 

Foreign Trade.—See the articles Bustness REVIEW; Export-IMPoRT 
BANK OF WASHINGTON; INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT; INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND; INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE; TARIFFS. 

Communications.—For statistics, see 
CANALS AND INLAND WATERWAYS; 


the articles AvIATION, CIvIL; 
ELECTRIC TRANSPORTATION; Motor 
TRANSPORTATION; Post OrricE; RApIOo; RAILROADS; Roaps AND HIGH- 
WAYS; SHIPBUILDING; SHIPPING, MERCHANT MARINE; TELEGRAPHY; 
TELEPHONE; TELEVISION. 

Agriculture.—Statistical material pertaining to this subject may be 
found under AGRICULTURE; also in separate articles on the principal crops 
and agricultural products. 

Mineral Production.—See separate articles on the principal minerals; also 
MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. Cs) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Books of 1952: Daniel Aaron (ed.), America in Crisis: 
Fourteen Crucial Episodes in American History; Frederick L. Allen, The 
Big Change; Jackson Anderson and Ronald W. May, McCarthy: the Man, 
the Senator, the Ism; Merle Armitage, Railroads of America; Colin R. 
Ballard, The Military Genius of Abraham Lincoln; Joseph Barnes, 
Willkie; Edward L. Beach, Submarine!; Walton Bean, Boss Ruef’s San 
Francisco; H. Hale Bellot, American History and American Historians; 
A. H. Bill, Valley Forge; W. C. Binkley, Texas Revolution; Richard Bis- 
sell, The Monongahela; Robert C. Black III, The Railroads of the Con- 
federacy; Edmund Blair Bolles, How to Get Rich in Washington; William 
Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, 1620-1647, ed. by Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son; Carl Bridenbaugh, Myths and Realities: Societies of the Colonial 
South; Lyman Bryson, The Next America; Louis F. Budenz, The Cry Is 
Peace; Dean Burnham, Presidential Vote, 1836-1892; Noel F. Busch, 
Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois; John C. Caldwell and Lesley Frost, The 
Korea Story; Robert K. Carr, House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties; Bruce Catton, Glory Road: the Bloody Route from Fredericksburg to 
Gettysburg; Whittaker Chambers, Witness; Marquis Charles Adolphe de 
Pineton Chambrun, Jmpressions of Lincoln and the Civil War, trans. by 
Aldebert de Chambrun; Daniel S. Cheever and H. Field Haviland, Jr., 
American Foreign Policy and the Separation of Powers; Marquis Childs, 
The Farmer Takes a Hand: the Electric Power Revolution in Rural Amer- 
ica; William Randolph Hearst, A Portrait in His Own Words, ed. by E. D. 
Coblentz; George Dangerfield, The Era of Good Feelings; Hawthorne 
Daniel, Judge Medina; Bernard DeVoto, The Course of Empire; Thomas 
E. Dewey, Journey to the Far Pacific; Oliver M. Dickerson, The Naviga- 
tion Acts and the American Revolution (1951); Learned Hand, The Spirit 
of Liberty: Papers and Addresses, ed. by Irving Dilliard; Mary Earhart, 
Wendell Willkie, 18902-1944; David Donald (ed), Divided We Fought: a 
Pictorial History of the War, 1861-1865; Paul H. Douglas, Ethics in Gov- 
ernment; W. D. Edmonds, They Fought with What They Had: the Story 
of the Army Air Forces in the Southwest Pacific, 1941-1942 (1951); 


D. D. Egbert and Stow Persons, Socialism and American Life, vol. i; M. ii 
Ernst and David Loth, Report on the American Communist; Evan John, 


Atlantic Impact: England vs. America in the Civil War; Abraham Flexner 
and E. S. Bailey, Funds and Foundations; Raymond B. Fosdick, The 
Story of the Rockefeller Foundation; John T. Flynn, While You Slept 
(1951); Douglas S. Freeman, George Washington, vol. v; Frank Freidel, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, vol. i, The Apprenticeship; Lewis Galantiére (ed), 
America and the Mind of Europe; Andrew Geer, The New Breed: the 
Story of the U.S. Marines in Korea; E. F. Goldman, Rendezvous with 
Destiny; H. F. Gosnell, Champion Campaigner: Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt; G. E. Govan and J. W. Livingood, The Chattanooga Country, 1540— 
1951; Joseph C. Grew, Turbulent Era: a Diplomatic Record of Forty 
Years, 1904-1045; John Gunther, Eisenhower: the Man and the Symbol; 
R. L. Hale, Freedom Through Law ; Zoltan Haraszti, John Adams and the 
Prophets of Progress; Caroline Harnsberger, A Man of Courage, Robert 
A. Taft (1951); Alexander Heard, A Two- np South; J. B. Hedges, 
The Browns of Providence Plantations, vol. i, Colonial Years; Harry S. 
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Truman, Mr. President, ed. by William Hillman; S. H. Holbrook, Far 
Corner: a Personal View of the Pacific Northwest; Mark Holloway, 
Heavens on Earth: Utopian Communities in America, 1680-1880 (1951); 
Herbert Hoover, Memoirs: The Cabinet and the Presidency, 1920-1933, 
The Great Depression, 1929-1941; H. H. Horner, Lincoln and Greeley; 
J. K. Howard, Strange Empire: a Narrative of the Northwest; J. K. 
Hutchens (ed.), American Twenties; Thomas Jefierson, Papers, vol. No NAG 
ed. by Julian P. Boyd; Alvin Johnson, Pioneer’s Progress: an Autobiog- 
raphy; W. H. Jordy, Henry Adams, Scientific Historian; Matthew Joseph- 
son, Sidney Hillman; Walter Karig, Malcolm W. Cagle and Frank A. 
Manson, Battle Report, vol. vi, The War in Korea (prep. from official 
sources); H. L. Keenleyside, Canada and the United States, rev. and enl. 
ed. prep. by H. L. Keenleyside and G. S. Brown; George F. Kennan 
American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 (1951); F. D. Roosevelt and Josephus 
Daniels, Roosevelt and Daniels: a Friendship in Politics, ed. by Carroll 
Kilpatrick; E. J. King and W. M. Whitehill, Fleet Admiral King, a Naval 
Record; I. Kipnis, American Socialist Movement, 1897-1912; Lydia 
Kirk, Postmarked Moscow; E. C. Kirkland, Business in the Gilded Age; 
B. W. Korn, American Jewry and the Civil War (1951); W. L. Langer 
and S. E. Gleason, The Challenge to Isolation, 1937-1940; Thomas O. 
Larkin, The Larkin Papers, vol. i (1951), vol. ii, ed. by G. P. Hammond; 
K. S. Latourette, The American Record in the Far East, 1945-1951; Clark 
Lee and Richard Henschel, Douglas MacArthur ; Waiter Lippmann, /solation 
and Alliances; Stefan Lorant, The Presidency: a Pictorial History of Presi- 
dential Elections from Washington to Truman (1951), Lincoln: a Picture 
Story of His Life; John R. C. Lewis and William B. Allen, Bluejackets 
with Perry in Japan, ed. by Henry F. Graff; Samuel Lubell, The Future of 
American Politics; Robert M. Maclver, Democracy and the Economic 
Challenge; Kevin McCann, Man from Abilene; Harold McCracken, Por- 
trait of the Old West; James G. McDonald, My Mission in Israel 1948— 
195r (1951); Clarence A. Manning, The Siberian Fiasco; J. R. Marcus, 
Early American Jewry, vol. i (1951); E. T. Martin, Thomas Jefferson: 
Scientist; J. B. Martin, Adlai Stevenson; Drew Middleton, The Defense of 
Western Europe; John Miller, Jr., Guadalcanal; Merle Miller, The Judges 
and the Judged; Jeannette Mirsky and Allan Nevins, World of Eli Whit- 
ney; Lynn Montross, Rag, Tag and Bobtail: the Story of the Continental 
Army, 1775-1783; Malcolm Moos, Politics, Presidents and Coattails; 
Frank L. Mott, News in America; T. H. Vail Motter, The Middle East 
Theatre; W. A. Nolan, Communism Versus the Negro (1951); Albert 
Norman, Operation Overlord; Russel B. Nye, Midwestern Progressive 
Politics (1951); P. S. Robert Payne, The Marshall Story (1951): Dexter 
Perkins, The American Approach to Foreign Policy; H. A. Philbrick, J Led 
Three Lives: Citizen, Communist, Counterspy; G. W. Pierson, Yale Col- 
lege; J. G. Randall, Lincoln, the President, vol. iii, Midstream; Owen J. 
Roberts, The Court and the Constitution (1951); Theodore Roosevelt, 
Letters, vol. v, vi, ed. by E. E. Morison; Samuel I. Rosenman, Working 
with Roosevelt; Nathan Schachner, Thomas Jefferson (1951); H. W. 
Schneider, Religion in Twentieth-Century America; Robert Sherrod, His- 
tory of Marine Corps Aviation in World War II; H. J. Sievers, Benjamin 
Harrison, vol. i, Hoosier Warrior, 1833-1865; Ruth C. Silva, Presidential 
Succession (1951); William Gilmore Simms, Letters, ed. by Mary C. 
Simms Oliphant and others; Bradford Smith, Bradford of Plymouth 
(1951); George Soule, Economic Forces in American History; George 
Templeton Strong, Diary, ed. by Allan Nevins and M. H. Thomas; Rodger 
Swearingen and Paul Langer, Red Flag in Japan; Howard Swiggett, The 
Extraordinary Mr. Morris; C. S. Sydnor, Gentlemen Freeholders; Robert 
A. Taft, A Foreign Policy for Americans (1951): C. C. Tansill, Back 
Door to War: the Roosevelt Foreign Policy, 1933-19041; H. C. and A. D. 
Taylor, Story of Agricultural Economics in the United States, 1840-1932; 
Benjamin P. Thomas, Abraham Lincoln; Ralph de Toledano, Spies, Dupes, 
and Diplomats; W. S. Tryon (ed.), A Mirror for Americans; Arthur 
Vandenberg, Private Papers, ed. by Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr., with the 
collaboration of J. A. Morris; Matthew C. Perry, Expedition of an Amer- 
ican Squadron to the China Seas and Japan, ed. by Sidney Wallach; F. P. 
Walters, A History of the League of Nations; Christopher Ward, The 
War of the Revolution; Chester Wardlow, The Transportation Corps 
(1951); W. P. Webb, The Great Frontier ; Thomas Weber, The Northern 
Railroads in the Civil War, 1861-1865; B. I. Wiley, The Life of Billy 
Yank; K. P. Williams, Lincoln Finds a General, vol. iii, Grant’s First 
Year in the West; W. A. Williams, American Russian Relations: 178 1- 
1947; Charles A. Willoughby, Shanghai Conspiracy; Chester Wilmot, The 
Struggle for Europe; Woodrow Wilson, Woodrow Wilson’s Own Story, sel. 
and ed. by Donald Day: Ola Elizabeth Winslow, Meetinghouse Hill, 
1630-1783; A. A. Woldman, Lincoln and the Russians. (UD), 105, JR)) 


United States Government Departments and Bu- 
reaus: see GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND BurEAus, U.S. 
Also see under specific name, e.g. Coast Guarp, U.S., etc. 
United States Investments Abroad: sce Forricn In- 
VESTMENTS. 

United States Junior Chamber of Commerce: sce So- 
CIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

United States Mint: see Cornacr. 


Universities and Colleges, 2° ‘lorie mine pases 


carry a selected list of ac- 
credited schools of college and junior college grade in the U.S. 
and Canada, with certain information for the academic year 
1951-52. 
The symbol * denotes 1950-51 data; + denotes data previous 
to 1950-51. (See also Epucation.) 
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UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
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URANIUM 
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using suspended scintillation counters 


were made in Saskatchewan, Colorado and Utah, thus covering 


In addition to the efforts of private individuals 
in a day an area that would require a year’s work by a ground 


and companies, about $3,000,000 was spent by U.S. government agencies 
ld ores. The first of a series of a dozen plants 


opment of new sources of uranium continued in 
was scheduled to start operation about midyear of 1952. 


1952. For the time being the major emphasis was on uranium 
as a source material for atomic weapons. In the first phase of 
the search the old-time whiskered prospector with his burro and 
gold pan made way for the young scientist and his Geiger 
counter, wandering in out-of-the-way places, some promising 
and others not; such broadcast methods resulted in many new 
discoveries, but were slow and tedious. A second phase led to a 
careful scrutiny of various operations handling minerals in large 
quantities, on the theory that the ores might contain minute 
quantities of uranium which could be recovered as a by-product 
this method also proved profitable as evidenced by processes 
for the recovery of traces of uranium from phosphate rock and 


The frantic scramble for the discovery and devel- 
from the gold ores of South Africa. In a third phase, to over- 


estment required for the recovery of uranium from 


In the United States, while the Colorado plateau area con- 


The British and U.S. governments were jointly financing the 
tinued to be the heaviest producer, several mines were operating 


URANIUM PROSPECTOR setting up a Geiger counter to retest old diggings 
come the slow progress of ground work, prospecting took to the 


in the Marysvale district of Utah, and scattered discoveries 
had been made elsewhere, as well as extensions of established 
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producing areas. Processing plants were distributed throughout 
the producing areas, the ninth plant being under construction 
in 1952. (See also ATOMIC ENERGY.) (G. A. Ro.) 


A republic in southeastern South America, Uru- 
Uruguay. guay is bounded on the north by Brazil, on the 
south by the Rio de la Plata, on the east by the Atlantic ocean 
and on the west by Argentina. It is the smallest country in 
South America, with an area of 72,172 sq.mi. It has a popula- 
tion of 2,365,000 (official est., Dec. 1949), mostly of European 
extraction. Montevideo, the capital, has 850,000 inhabitants 
(1947 est.). Other leading cities are Paysandt (50,000); Salto 
(48,000); Mercedes (33,000); and Minas (32,000). Religion: 
Christian, mostly Roman Catholic. Chairman of the governing 
council in 1952: Andrés Martinez Trueba. 

History.—During 1952 Uruguay’s political life remained 
stable and its economy, although affected by high living costs 
and inflation, was under control so that it did not have any 
adverse effects on the life of the nation. 

Wool and meat, the most important products for export, con- 
tinued to bring high prices and their demand remained stable. 
The decline of Argentine production helped Uruguayan foreign 
trade. The government adopted a policy of strict control on 
local prices which helped to ease living costs. 

A step toward further democratization of the government and 
ensuring against the emergence of a strong executive with au- 
thoritarian ideas was taken when the presidency was abolished. 
In its place a governing council (ejecutivo colegiado) was 
adopted. The new council, made up of nine members, six repre- 
senting the majority Colorado party and three the minority 
party, took office on March 1. Andrés Martinez Trueba, the out- 
going president, was elected chairman of the new council, which 
was to hold office for three years to complete the current term. 
Thereafter the term would be for four years and members 
would not be eligible for re-election. The council would perform 
the executive functions of the government and would have a 
cabinet of nine ministers to assist it. 

Relations with Argentina remained strained throughout the 
year. The establishment of the Argentine Exile association in 
Montevideo, a group of political refugees from the Perén regime 
dedicated to maintaining close association among themselves 
and to promoting political activity, constituted another hin- 


drance in the relations between the two countries. (J. McAp.) 


Education.—In 1950 there were 546 urban schools with 157,033 pupils 
and 1,176 rural schools with 55,476 pupils. The total number of teachers 
was 6,744. There were also 191 private schools with 36,884 pupils. The 
University of Montevideo had 11,948 students. In 1950, 25,457,117 pesos 
were allocated for primary education and 7,047,140 pesos for the univer- 
sity. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, valued at $0.5263 U.S. cur- 
rency, controlled rate; $0.4082, commercial free rate; and $0.3378, uncon- 
trolled rate, on Sept. 17, 1952. The 1952 budget estimated revenue at 456,- 
100,000 pesos and expenditure at 456,156,000 pesos. Actual government 
expenditure in 1951 was 367,000,000 pesos; revenue, 357,500,000 pesos. 
Autonomous entities operated at a loss of 12,600,000 pesos. The internal 
public debt was 786,185,000 pesos on May 31, 1952; external, 112,623,- 
ooo pesos. Currency in circulation at the end of July 1952 amounted to 
302,900,000 pesos; demand deposits 407,800,000 pesos; gold reserves $211,- 
000,000; dollar exchange in U.S. banks $102,000,000. The cost of living 
index for Montevideo stood at 132 in July 1952 (1948=100). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1951 totalled $236.330,000: im- 
ports (excluding gold valued at $63,627,000), $309,389,000. Chief exports 
were wool (41%), beef and mutton (16%), hides, skins and leather 
(10%) and linseed oil (4%); leading imports, raw materials (including 
sugar, iron and steel and cotton) (30%), vehicles (16%), machinery 
(15%) and fuel and lubricants (9%). Leading customers were the U.S. 
(43%), British Commonwealth (20%), Belgium (5%) and France (4%); 
leading suppliers, the U.S. (38%), British Commonwealth (16%), Brazil 
(7%) and France (6%). 

Railways (1948) totalled 1,874 mi.; in 1951 they carried 10,899,000 
passengers and 1,883,645 metric tons of freight. Highways (1948) totalled 
26,000 mi., of which 3,051 mi. were paved national roads. On Dec. ut, 
1949, there were 56,500 automobiles and 20,000 trucks. According to 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, the merchant marine had 44 steamers and 
motor ships (1oo tons and over) aggregating 70,222 gross tons on June 
BON nos Ts: 

Agriculture.—Official production estimates for major crops in the crop 
year 1951~52 (in metric tons) included wheat 472,571; linseed 119,946; 
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oats 39,762; malt barley 10,203; ordinary barley 7,926; rice 46,104; 
maize (1950-51) 278,467. The 1951 agricultural census showed 23,408,- 
642 sheep, 8,154,109 cattle, 511,547 milk cows, 667,251 horses and 258,- 
980 pigs. Wool exports in the wool year 1951-52 (Oct. 1-Sept. 30) were 
103,041 bales, of which 59,807 bales went to the U.S., 15,630 bales to the 
United Kingdom and 4,875 bales to Germany. Meat exports in 1951 in- 
cluded 62,202 metric tons of frozen beef, 12,633 tons of canned beef and 
4,857 tons of frozen mutton. 


Manufactures.—There were four frigorificos for treating meat, eight 
saladeros and seven meat-canning plants in 1952. (J. W. Mw.) 


U.S.S.R.: see UNIon oF Soviet SocIALIsT REPUBLICS. 

tah A Rocky mountain state of the United States, admitted 
* to the union in 1896, Utah is popularly known as the 

“Beehive state.” Area: 84,916 sq.mi. (82,346 sq.mi. land; 2,570 

sq.mi. water); pop. (1950 census) 688,862 (est. July 1, 1951) 

709,000. 

Capital: Salt Lake City (1950 census) 182,121. Other prin- 
cipal cities with 1950 census figures were Ogden, 57,112; Provo, 
28,937; Logan, 16,832. 

History.—The chief officers of Utah in 1952 were J. Bracken 
Lee, governor; Heber Bennion, Jr., secretary of state; Reese 
M. Reese, auditor; Ferrell H. Adams, treasurer; Clinton D. 
Vernon, attorney general; E. Allen Bateman, superintendent of 
public instruction. 

In the Aug. 1952 primary election, incumbent Sen. Arthur V. 
Watkins defeated Marriner S. Eccles for the Republican nomi- 
nation for senator. Other Republican contests found J. Bracken 
Lee the nominee for governor to succeed himself; Douglas R. 
Stringfellow, nominee from the Ist congressional district; and 
William A. Dawson, nominee from the 2nd congressional dis- 
trict. For the Democrats, Rep. Walter K. Granger defeated for- 
mer Gov. Herbert B. Maw for the nomination for senator. In 
other Democratic contests, Mayor Earl J. Glade of Salt Lake 
City bested Secretary of State Heber Bennion, Jr., in the closest 
contest of the election; Ernest R. McKay won the nomination 
in the rst congressional district; and incumbent Reva Beck 
Bosone won in a landslide the nomination in the 2nd congres- 
sional district. The total vote cast was approximately 152,000, 
about 30,000 more than had ever been cast in a Utah primary 
since the adoption of the primary system in 1938. The vote cast 
was about 37% of the 414,000 voters which the U.S. census 
estimated to be the total Utah population of voting age. (For 
results of the November elections, see the article ELECTIONS, 


US.) 


Education.—For the 1951~52 school year there were 103,211 full-time 
elementary students and 65,235 full-time secondary students enrolled in 
the Utah schools. This total of 168,446 students was an increase of 
11,769 over the 1950-51 figure. During 1951-52 the elementary schools 
employed 2,826 teachers or a total instructional staff of 3,240 (including 
principals, supervisors, etc.); the secondary schools employed 2,272 teach- 
ers or a total instructional staff of 2,489. Total expenditures for education 
in Utah in 1950-51 amounted to $39,375,661.91. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 

Total expenditures for public assistance during the fiscal year July ro51r 
to June 1952 amounted to $13,241,877.23 (for 24,700 persons) which 
was an increase of $1,365,236.22 over the ro5r total. The funds were 
distributed as follows: old-age assistance $6,314,488.13 (10,127 persons) ; 
aid to dependent children $3,813,944.21 (10,470 persons); aid to the 
blind $154,056.38 (246 persons); aid to the disabled $1,046,457.73 (1,663 
persons); aid to unemployables $646,138.85 (1,059 persons); aid to em- 
ployables $180,466.36 (600 persons); foster care $274,573.44 (535 per- 
sons); medical care and sight conservation $12,368.43; welfare services 
$142,930.33; and administration $656,453.37. 
_ For the fiscal year July 1951 to June 1952 the four Utah state welfare 
institutions reported the following expenditures and populations: industrial 
school at Ogden, approximately $275,000 and 165 students; mental hos- 
pital at Provo, approximately $1,000,000 and 1,360 inmates; training 
school at American Fork, approximately $475,000 and 740 students; and 
the tuberculosis sanatorium at Ogden, approximately $115,000 and 85 
patients. 

Communications—On Jan. 1, 1952, there was a total of 30,211 mi. of 
road in the state, including the following: state road mileage 5,472; county 
road mileage 16,107; city street mileage 2,917; and federal road mileage 
5,715. Total expenditures by the Utah state road commission for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1951, amounted to $12,709,354 of which $7,966,179 was 
spent for construction, $514,905 for securing rights-of-way, $2,607,018 
for maintenance, $664,021 for equipment rentals and sales, and $957,231 
for miscellaneous expenditures. Motor vehicle registration reached 289,455 
vehicles by Sept. 30, 1952, including 228,140 passenger cars. As of Janse 
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1952, operating railroads had a combined mileage of 1,977.22 mi., but by 
Sept. 1952, the Bamberger Electric Railway, extending from Ogden to Salt 


Lake City, had petitioned the state for authorization to substitute buses 
for the streetcars. 


Banking and Finance.—The 45 state banks had total assets of $3809,986,- 
763.50 as of June 30, 1952. On that date the ten national banks reported 
total assets of $291,198,177.63. There were 13 state-chartered savings and 
loan associations with total investment accounts of $50,564,309. The six 
federal building and loan associations reported total assets of $42,911,934. 

State receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, were $95,399,- 
115; disbursements for the same period amounted to $88,476,881. The 
total state debt on June 30, 1952, was $470,000 which was to be com- 
pletely amortized by March 1, 1955, as result of a bond retirement fund 
created by the 1943 legislature. 


Agriculture-—Total farm income for Utah for 1951 reached $199,286,- 
ooo of which livestock and products amounted to $142,533,000, crops 
amounted to $45,468,000, government payments amounted to $3,164,000, 
and products consumed on farm totalled $8,121,000. The total value of 


crops exclusive of livestock and products for 1951 amounted to $87,118,- 
ooo. 


Table |.—Principal Agricultural Products of Utah 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1982 1951 1941-50 

Wheat, bu. > shat 8,079,000 9,081,000 7,236,000 
Barley, bu. é 6,624,000 6,072,000 5,757,000 
Oats, bu. 2,162,000 1,886,000 2,106,000 
MCOrn AD USUE Merch ia) folie’ tol vores os lotas) 1,188,000 1,147,000 831,000 
RENCTOGS UF mat ah al ie ee a ele else: & 3,175,000 2,316,000 2,938,000 
SIGUE SIS tONS or wf lata Votre. ofc a! Le 322,000 403,000 520,000 
Ret VAtCaH) AGHIS eG ue sl io: sh re, eee sn au 1,234,000 1,023,000 1,154,000 
Apples, buss 6s) « ; 347,000 493,000 441,000 
Reaches OUtrcrwis <0 6. siete) ce Ph 648,000 800,000 646,000 
Pears, bu. . . % 276,000 198,000 156,000 
Celery Crates misitenics cls) Melisl vel “mel le: « 331,000 295,000 306,000 
VWelme Oess la a oe A) GO oR lou. et ae 60,000 50,000 48,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Manufacturing—TIn 1951, the average workers per month in the princi- 
pal industries of the state increased by 8,118. The total wages for 1951 
surpassed those of 1950 by $58,666,522. (B. D. M.) 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Utah 


Av. workers Total wages 


Industry per month 1950 

MARIO Wie eens es a oe 13,230 $ 56,990,716 
Gontract consituction) 2 2-6 << = «= « = « « 13,027 49,881,784 
PRARGEOCIUTINGeeeiarnd << cls, 5 0 o> ss 6 ep 31,203) 108,946,279 
Transportation, communication and utilities. . . « 10,539 34,114,717 
Wholesale and retailtrade . . . . - se se oe 46,214 126,705,882 
Finance, insurance and real estate . . . . « « « 6,427 18,957,997 
Service . AOS oe Frees Se pee mte’ (site 14,510 30,161,759 
Miscellaneous. . . . . «+ it oh ictaraterctaaN ral “of! vo 94 167,013 

Total (all industries) . . . 2 2 ee e 135,294 $425,926,147 


Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in Utah in 1949 and 1950, listing all items whose 
value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not available. Utah ranks 


Table IIl_—Mineral Production of Utah 
(In short tons, except as noted) 
1950 1949 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Asphalt (gilsonite) . . . - 66,000 $ 1,774,000 51,000 $ 1,304,000 
Glaysereits ts) <6 Sek ao 294,000 930,000 222,000 624,000 
Cocdlimenen eae ieltieine! ost 10,070,000: 32,050,000 6,160,000 29,357,000 
GokeGect tel isi « walle 220,000 2 1,035,000 2 
Goppets sis! tee) exe = Fe 279,000 115,910,000 197,000 77,715,000 
Fluorspar 2. + « 2 «© « 19,000 338,000 8,000 180,000 
Gold (oz) si. uel oo 458,000 16,014,000 314,000 10,992,000 
lron ore Peivomicmen ee Bor40 4,000. 5,747,000 3,022,000 4,404,000 
lead bo LGRORSP ea 45,000 12,083,000 53,000 16,771,000 
Limiey rctisict sire: © fete! © 49,000 457,000 36,000 356,000 

al gas (thousand cu. 
er ay ‘ Pept ne peters. 2 50;000 237,000 6,126,000 368,000 
Petroleum (bbl.) . . . - - 1,228,000 637,000 7 
Salis Rouiewe nets ors. @ 117,000 512,000 79,000 387,000 
Sand and gravel. . . - - 3,435,000 2,252,000 2,332,000 1,553,000 
Silverloz cnet ces eer 7,084,000 6,411,000 6,725,000 6,086,000 
Stone meeyieiwet is) corel telfeuts 929,000 881,000 283,000 427,000 
7A Gen. 0 Se SOC CRS 32,000 8,997,000 41,000 10,086,000 
Other minerals . . + «+ « Bae 25,363,000 ave 17,215,000 

Totclimeiielauciis ire sire $229,956,000 $177,825,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
tValue included with other minerals. 


ond among the states in the production of copper, silver, gold and molyb- 
denum, and 3rd in lead, and stands 13th in the value of mineral output, 
with 1.94% of the U:S. total. 


Utilities, Public: see Pustic UTILITIEs. 
Vacation: see Tourtst TRAVEL. 
Vanadium: see MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION AND PRICES. 


(1899- My WES. eins 
Vandenberg, Hoyt Sanford force chief of staff, was 
born on Jan. 24 in Milwaukee, Wis. He graduated from the U.S. 
Military academy at West Point, N.Y., in 1923 and served in 
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various capacities in the U.S. until May 1929 when he went to 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, to join the 6th pursuit squadron, of 
which he assumed command in Nov. 1929. He became an in- 
structor at the Air Corps Tactical school and in Sept. 1938 en- 
tered the Army War college, being graduated in June 1939. He 
next served in the plans division of the office of the chief of the 
air corps in Washington, D.C., and became operations and train- 
ing officer of the air staff in Washington after the U.S. entered 
World War II. In June 1942 he was assigned to the United 
Kingdom, and helped plan the air participation in the North 
African campaign. On Feb. 18, 1943, he became chief of staff 
of the northwest African strategic air force. Returning to the 
U.S. in Aug. 1943, he was deputy chief of air staff, and in 1944 
commanded the U.S. air component in the Allied expeditionary 
force, assuming command of the oth air force in Aug. 1944. He 
was named chief of staff of the air force on April 30, 1948. 

On Feb. 19, 1951, he agreed in testimony before a senate 
committee that air and sea forces alone could not prevent Soviet 
forces from overrunning Europe. 

Vandenberg, recovered from a serious illness in 1951, was re- 
appointed chief of staff of the air force on March 6, 1952, for 
another 14-month term. 


Van Fleet, James Alward (bom on’ March so in 
’ was born on March ig in 
Coytesville, N.J. He studied at the Summerlin institute in Bar- 
tow, Fla., attended the U.S. Military academy and was gradu- 
ated in 1915. He saw action in France during World War I, 
served with U.S. occupation forces, and was assigned to a series 
of military education posts during the 1920s and early 1930s. 
As the pre-World War II defense program expanded, he was 
named commanding officer of the 8th infantry regiment of the 
4th division, and he eventually led this regiment in the invasion 
of Normandy. He commanded the 4th infantry division in opera- 
tions against the Siegfried line, the goth division in crossing the 
Moselle and the 3rd corps in the advance into Germany. 

On Feb. 6, 1948, Pres. Harry S. Truman named him to direct 
the U.S. military groups on duty in Greece, where he had much 
to do with the eventual ousting of the Communist guerrilla 
forces. On April 11, 1951, he was appointed to succeed Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway as U.S. 8th army commander in Korea, in 
the reshuffling of commands that followed the removal of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. He was named a four-star general by Presi- 
dent Truman on July 9, 1951. Throughout the protracted truce 
negotiations in rg5r and 1952, Van Fleet expressed full con- 
fidence that the U.N. forces would decisively defeat any new 
Communist offensive in Korea. 


Varnishes: see PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 
This sovereign independent state 


Vatican City State. was established by the Lateran 


treaty between the Holy See and the Italian government on Feb. 
II, 1929. The treaty was recognized in international law, with 
the reigning pope as sovereign. The area of Vatican City is 
108.7 ac., excluding the papal estate of Castel Gandolfo and cer- 
tain basilicas in Rome which are extraterritorial. Executive pow- 
ers are exercised by the governor, responsible to the pope. 

The Vatican sent 51 representatives, including nuncios, inter- 
nuncios, apostolic delegates and other representatives, to other 
countries. Diplomatic representatives were assigned to the Vati- 
can by 41 countries. 

Pope Pius XII sent a representative to the United Nations 
for the first time in May 1952 to sign an international treaty to 
promote the welfare of refugees. 

In an apostolic constitution Pope Pius provided for the estab- 
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lishment of a supreme council on emigration, under the juris- 
diction of the Sacred Consistorial Congregation, and defined 
the functions under it of the delegate for emigration. 

A copy of the Princeton Index was presented to the Vatican 
library by Francis Cardinal Spellman, archbishop of New York. 
The index, through its large collection of 100,000 photographs, 
brought together an organized volume of material which was not 
previously available to the scholar and research worker. 

The Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office placed on the 
Index of Forbidden Books eight Italian books dealing with 
Padre Pio, Capuchin priest and reputedly a stigmatic. All works 
of André Gide, French novelist, were placed on the /ndex and 
all works of Alberto Moravia, Italian neorealist novelist. 

The Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office issued a pro- 
nouncement condemning ‘“‘corrupt and errant forms of sacred 
art” which had found their way into the churches and instructed 
bishops to resist certain tendencies in modern art which, by 
producing works “deformed or grotesque or hideous,” pervert 
religious art’s basic purpose. 

The Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith 
issued an instruction regularizing mission collections by re- 
ligious orders and other agencies. The instruction was particu- 
larly concerned with the status of pontifical mission organiza- 
tions and the relations of other groups to them. (See also 
Prus XII; Roman CaATHoLic CHURCH.) Cy LaF?) 


Veal: see Meat. 


Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats. (ssp 

* US. of these sev- 
eral oils and fats was forecast at 11,815,000,000 lb. for the year 
beginning Oct. 1, 1952—a decline of about 400,000,000 lb. from 
the very high levels of 1950 and 1951, but far above the pre- 
World War II average of 8,696,000,000 Ib. Consumption of the 
edible types by U.S. civilians in 1952 was indicated at 43.7 lb. 
per capita, about 5% more than in 1951 but only 98% as much 
as the prewar average. 


U.S. Production of Principal Fats and Oils* 


(In millions of pounds) 
Average, 


1952t 1951t 1950 1937-41 

Buttortee ec tetiasts cis) lencvdpe: sac cp ante 1,370 1,405 1,472 2,220 
Kardienimeesaw el aciee arctic! cote hel te 2,650 2,920 2,811 2,091 
Edibtestatows ouenbe ustueu sicurcistels 180 170 158 225 
Edible vegetable oils. . . .... 4,565 4,685 4,397 2,293 
Soap fats andOils ou. se ee ee 2,370 25379 2,504 e203 
Drivingnoilstarmrciscu cs tite, coos ea ce 655 625 899 363 
Oitiet onss ps emoas, EP Ss Ga iet es 25 25 oa 21 
IRIE Sg: G8o antoeG oe Bod 11,815 12,205 125273 8,696 


*Year beginning October. 
TForecast. tPreliminary. 


The total crop of the four oilseeds was a new record, 2% 
more than the previous high (1951) and about one-third larger 
than average. Soybeans made up more than half the total and 
cottonseed about one-third. Flaxseed production totalled 31,- 
033,000 bu., compared with 33,802,000 bu. in 1951 and an aver- 
age for the decade 1941-50 of 38,056,000 bu.; peanuts, 1,225,- 
145,000 lb., compared with 1,676,125,000 lb. in 195r and an 
average Of 2,042,448,000 Ib. for 1941-50. Butter production de- 
clined about 35,000,000 Ib., compared with 1951. Consumption 
dropped to 8.7 lb. per capita for U.S. civilians, 9% less than in 
1951 and 52% of the prewar level. Lard and rendered pork fat 
production declined by nearly 10% because of smaller pig crops. 

Margarine use in 1952 was estimated at 7.7 lb. per capita, or 
18% more than in 1951. 

Soap fats and oils production remained on nearly the same 
level as in 1951, but far above average. Total domestic use in 
1951-52 was about 20% less than a year earlier, partly because 
soap inventories were high and expansion continued in the sale 
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of synthetic detergents. 

Of the 8,702,000,000 Ib. of edible fats and oils, including 
butter, distributed in 1951-52, 81.9% went to USS. civilians, 
15.6% to export markets and smaller amounts to the U.S. mili- 
tary and possessions. Exports of food fats and oils for the year 
amounted to 1,358,000,000 lb., 30% more than the 1,045,000,- 
ooo Ib. of the previous year, and indicated as a new record 
tonnage. 

Prices for most fats and oils were lower to weak during 1952, 
with lard down 55% or more below its post-Korean war peak. 
In October the general level for fats and oils was about 25% 
lower than a year before, with the inedible soap fats and oils 
especially hard hit. Price-support programs to producers were 
in effect on several of the U.S.-produced oils and oilseeds: 
cottonseed at $62.40 per ton (season’s average forecast at 
$69.30 per ton); soybeans at $2.56 per bushel (season’s average 
forecast at about $2.70 per bushel) ; butterfat at 69.2 cents per 
pound; tung nuts at $67.20 per ton; olive oil at $2.50 per gal- 
lon; peanuts at 11.97 cents per pound; and flaxseed at $3.77 
per bushel. 

Imports into the U.S. in 1951-52 of vegetable oils (expressed) 
were valued at $85,300,000, 28% less than the $119,000,000 of 
the previous year. Oil-bearing materials declined even more 
sharply, by 45%, to $68,800,000 from $125,000,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

World-wide, the fats and oils situation was eased. Even 
Japan’s fat balance was indicated as markedly improved. World 
prices, led by U.S. and Indian markets, weakened, especially 
as regards lard, soybean oil, cottonseed oil and peanut oil. 
India set quotas on exports of linseed oil, peanuts and peanut 
oil. Production and exports of copra, coconut oil and palm oil 
in most producing areas tended to decline in 1952; there were 
some expectations of increased production in 1953. Norway’s 
cod-liver oil production approximated the 1951 total of 3,170,- 
oco gal. Spain, with a large 1951-52 olive oil crop of 770,000 
tons, relaxed the previous rationing. A preview of the olive 
oil crop of the Mediterranean basin indicated only about 700,- 
ooo short tons, compared with a record 1,600,000 tons in 1951. 
Antarctic outturn of whale oil in 1951-52 totalled 408,000 tons. 
World production of sperm oil in 1952 was below the record 
118,000 tons of 1951. (See also Corton; PEANUTS; SOYBEANS.) 

(J2K-Rs) 
y Commercial truck-crop production in the U.S. 

egetables. for the fresh market in 1952, based on 25 
vegetables and not including strictly market garden areas nor 
farm gardens, was forecast at about 8,552,300 tons, 3% smaller 
than in 1951 but 5% above the average for the preceding dec- 
ade. Acreage was indicated at 1,764,870 ac., 1% more than in 
1951 but only 95% as much as the 1941-50 average. 

Amendment of the Defense Production act during 19 52 pro- 
hibited price ceilings on fresh and processed vegetables. Prices 
were higher than in 1951. Exports of vegetables in IQ5I-52 ac- 
counted for only 1.4% of the total fresh vegetable production 
and 1.6% of the processed pack. 

In Europe, it was indicated that the area under vegetables in 
11 net importing countries in 1951-52 was 638,000 ha., com- 
pared with 675,000 ha. in the previous year and an average for 
1947-48 to 1950-51 of 722,000 ha.; in 5 exporting countries the 
area in vegetables was 732,000 ha. in 1951-52 against an aver- 
age for earlier postwar years of 684,000 ha. suggesting a shift 
away from local self-sufficient production at all costs toward 
trade expansion. 

Commercial Truck Crops for the Fresh Market.—Commer- 
cial vegetable crops for the fresh market for the fall season of 
1952 were estimated at 1,762,300 tons, 3% larger than in IQ5I 
and 8% above average. The summer crop of 3,227,700 tons was 
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Table I.—U.S. Vegetable Production for Fresh Market 


(In thousands) 


Indicated Average 
Crop Unit 1952 1951 1941-50 
Artichokesiigey gAai-u is, se Gt yale boxes 850 629 726 
Asparagus ee ne) Se ei, ani crates 3,758 3,367 4,422 
Beans; lima 4... 26 ict A tes bu. 1,473 1,549 1,860 
Beans, snap... . 6 6 ee ue es bu. 16,482 19,702 17,102 
Beetssi mary os tae As, Be ee bu. 1,411 1,350 2,171 
Broccoliies pasa Nar me wy te ee, crates 4,867 3,845 — 
Brossels:sprouts i. : . 2 . . 3 . % tons 17,400 25,300 -- 
Babbage oa oye a eA tons 1,091 OP Bi 1,451 
Eantaloupes 2 2. ck crates 13,650 13,912 11,051 
MS GVEOUS- el Sis Be ele eal cc, sie 5) bu. 30,556 29,359 25,689 
Cawmifiowern 7 As. ween) crates 11,826 12,177 11,617 
elem icreus s¥itinega hy 6 crates 24,041 23,642 20,648 
Gornssweetiec =. < scan ke ce, 2.03 5 doz. ears 23,531 22,437 — 
Euctmbersieas b. fi0) fie. eb a. Soe bu. 7,387 Treks y2 5,606 
PG gplantwvsse ic, solve sets: Ge, ei aie bu. 1,653 1,307 1,380 
EScarolesney sere metre ah ao bu. 2,400 2,374 1,172 
Honeyball melons... . . ... =. % crates 20 36 169 
Honeydew melons. . . ..... crates 3,041 3,078 3,293 
Kaleaet Ar, ohh arett os wensd es bu. 1,066 1,064 1,028 
{LRT Pasowanchd alcatel inet Cem crates 39,704 36,231 30,263 
Onions; Semeruie. fobs. cube ie ad sacks 39,403 39,367 40,132 
Reasagreenhis fh Si oe es bu. 1,847 2,045 5,148 
Peppers, green. . ....... bu. 9,078 8,972 6,507 
SHOUOTSMEM Pa tes Cs cia) fc gral) fy he bbl. 82 64 53 
Spinache we ware APE. A. ec, bu. 10,323 11,081 13,282 
MOMGtOeS ae pers ir res a Be bu. 34,044 34,513 29,836 
Watermelons. 7 29. 2 2 2. 5 melons 97,448 99,351 86,143 


about average, but 4% less than in 1951. The spring crop of 
2,163,200 tons was 2% less than in 1951, but 15% above aver- 
age, and the winter crop was 1,397,100 tons, smallest of the 
year and only 93% of the 1951 production, but 3% above 
average. 

Though the price situation varied widely from one type of 
vegetable to another, in general prices for truck crops were 
substantially higher than in 1951. The seasonally adjusted July 
index was 360, compared with 253 a year earlier, and in Septem- 
ber it was 269 against 238 a year before. Per capita consump- 
tion of fresh vegetables by civilians was expected to average 
241 lb., 95% of the 254 lb. of 1951. Exports of fresh vegetables, 
primarily to Canada, were 548,000,000 Ib. in 1951-52, compared 
with 466,000,000 lb. in the previous year and only 92,000,000 
Ib. in the pre-World War II period. 

Commercial Truck Crops for Processing.—The U.S. 1952 
crop of the rr most important truck crops for commercial 
processing was forecast, on the basis of incomplete data, at 
5,794,000 tons, compared with 6,937,070 tons in 1951 and an 
average for 1941-50 of 5,090,380 tons. 

Consumption of canned vegetables in 1952 was estimated at 
41.2 Ib. per person, the same as in 1951, but 38% more than 
in the prewar period. It was indicated that the 1952 pack of 
canned vegetables was about 20% smaller than the 1951 record 
of 264,182,000 cases. 

The 1952 pack of frozen vegetables was again large, perhaps 
exceeding the 1951 record pack of 770,038,000 Ib., which in 
turn exceeded the 1950 record of 587,101,000 lb. Stocks in 
storage on June 30 were 346,031,000 Ib., a new record, and 
about one-third larger than the 1950 record. Green peas consti- 
tuted about one-third of the total, spinach one-sixth. Consump- 
tion per capita was estimated at 4.2 lb. (about one-tenth of 
that of canned vegetables), 2% more than in 1951. 

Dry Edible Peas and Beans.—The U.S. dry edible bean crop 
of 1952 was indicated at 16,291,000 bags of 100 Ib. each, com- 
pared with 17,446,000 bags in 1951 and an average for 1941-50 


Table Il.—U.S. Production of 11 Vegetables for Processing 


(In tons) 

Preliminary Average 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
FOCUS Mancusi Moms) Kelle) (e Tete cel se 95,300 107,400 91,800 
Sag be Fd Sint OF ee a oat 90,200 95,200 52,100 
Beansesndpe sie ie rcel-o) 1) ce! ve) oi 9 241,300 272,000 219,700 
Beetsccmctciie tel is) ceiies dene) ie) @ ¢: 6 127,700 152,900 140,000 
Gabbage me veuciemems! ! + 7) (81 leAle 152,400 174,800 179,100 
Gornusweeth «ete ole) ele) *) oneuie 1,510,000 1,197,900 1,175,000 
GCucambarst® bs, ie) is8s cobie¥ ss 6) we: 332,200 275,100 211,600 
Reasugroenien mi sitet ie) «el e) et ue! Te) 1c 425,800 512,500 415,500 
Pimientos ste Gos) ele el 6 sss) ee 12,300 15,300 16,900 
Ahr 6 o om Oo Ooo oo c 110,000 144,900 108,700 
TGMmatOeSmic ei heucceuke, Is 6) 610) 19], «nce 3,452,000 4,267,100 2,836,700 
Eleven Crop Total. . . «+ + +++ > 6,549,200 7,215,100 5,447,100 
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of 17,997,000 bags. California, as usual, was the leading pro- 
ducer (4,651,000 bags), followed by Michigan (3,630,000 bags) 
and Idaho (2,183,000 bags). Stocks of old-crop dry beans in 
commercial storage on Sept. 1, 1952, were 4,601,000 bags, com- 
pared with 9,785,000 bags in 1950, the latest comparable date. 

The U.S. dry edible pea crop of 1952 was less than half a 
crop, indicated at 2,697,000 bags (100 lb.), compared with 
3,703,000 bags in 1951 and an average for 1941-50 of 6,011,000 
bags. U.S. civilian consumption in 1952 of 0.7 lb. per capita 
was the same as in 1951. 

World production of dry beans in 1951-52 was estimated at 
115,400,000 bags, about 3% more than in 1950-51. Brazil was 
the leading producer (27,635,000 bags), followed by China 
(24,000,000 bags) and the U.S. 

World production of dry peas was estimated at 16,800,000 
bags in 1951-52, 3% less than the previous year. About 4,412,- 
ooo bags of peas entered international trade in 1951, compared 
with 3,757,000 bags in 1950. 

World lentil production in 1951-52 of 5,500,000 bags was 5% 
less than the previous year and 10% below prewar. Egypt and 
Turkey were major producers. Dry broad bean and horse bean 
production in 27 countries in 1951-52 was estimated at 28,000,- 
ooo bags, with Italy producing about one-third of the total. 
China was indicated as producing an additional 64,689,000 bags. 
(See also CoRN; HorTICULTURE; POTATOES.) GARE) 


Velasco Ibarra, José Maria privat teader, was bor 

’ political leader, was born 
on March 1g at Quito, Ecuador. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Quito and at the University of Paris, France. He 
entered government service and served successively as secretary 
of the national council of state, attorney general of Quito and 
president of the national chamber of deputies. He was inaugu- 
rated as president of Ecuador on Sept. 1, 1934, but was ousted 
from the office on Aug. 20, 1935, by an army revolt and was 
exiled to Colombia. He returned to Ecuador for a brief period 
in Jan. 1940 to lead an abortive coup d’état against the govern- 
ment, then returned to his Colombian exile for another four 
years. In 1944 he became a candidate for the presidency again, 
conducting his campaign from southern Colombia as leader of 
the antiadministration Alianza Democratica. This time success- 
ful, he returned to Quito, took over as provisional president after 
another uprising, and was proclaimed constitutional president 
on Aug. 10, 1944. A new constitution was adopted under his 
administration in 1945 but was suspended the following year, 
and Velasco Ibarra assumed the role of dictator. On Aug. 23, 
1947, he was ousted again by a military coup and again exiled— 
to Argentina. 

In 1952 Velasco Woarra once more announced his candidacy 
for president, with the support of the semifascist National 
Revolutionary party. He returned from Argentina in March and 
was elected president on June 1, 1952. 


: Syphilis cases reported totalled 168,- 
Venereal Diseases. ooo in the United States in the fiscal 
year 1952. About 12,000 of this total were cases in the early 
infectious lesion stage of the disease; 38,000 were cases in the 
early latent stage; 101,000 in the late and late latent stages; 
9,000 congenital cases; and 8,000 cases with stage not stated. 
In each of these stages the 1952 figure was lower than that for 
1951, with late and late latent cases showing the smallest de- 
crease. For the first time in several years, 1952 brought a 
substantial decline in reported cases of congenital syphilis. 
A decrease of approximately 28% occurred from the number of 
congenital cases reported in 1951. 

Reported cases of gonorrhoea, numbering 245,000 for 1952, 
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were less than the total reported for the preceding year, but 
the trend of gonorrhoea morbidity had not been so sharply 
downward as was the case for syphilis. 

There were also 3,800 cases of chancroid and about 1,000 
cases each of granuloma inguinale and lymphogranuloma vene- 
reum reported during the year. 

Mortality from Syphilis.—Total mortality from syphilis was 
estimated at 4.6 per 100,000 population in the calendar year 
1951. This was a decrease of 13% from the 1950 rate. The 
latest data available in 1952, that for 1949, on infant mortality 
from syphilis showed a rate of 0.08 per 1,000 live births. This 
represented a reduction of 90% from the 1933 rate, which was 
0.79 per 1,000 live births. 

Insanity from Syphilis ——The rate of first admissions to all 
mental hospitals (exclusive of Veterans administration facili- 
ties) for psychoses resulting from syphilis decreased from 6.3 
per 100,000 population in the calendar year 1938 to 3.1 in 1949. 
During the same period the first admissions to state mental 
institutions with psychoses resulting from syphilis decreased 
from 10.3 to 5.4 per 100 first admissions for all psychoses. 

Health Department Activities.—Of the 2,063,000 persons 
examined in public venereal disease clinics in 1952, 272,000 
were admitted for treatment. Staff members of health depart- 
ments made 422,000 case-finding investigations to identify and 
bring to examination persons believed to be in danger of having 
a venereal disease. As a result of these investigations, 46,000 
cases of syphilis and 58,000 cases of gonorrhoea were brought 
to treatment. 

Blood testing surveys revealed that syphilis prevalence was 
still high among certain population groups in both the urban 
north and in southern areas. 

Many health departments were closing their facilities for 
treating venereal disease on an inpatient basis in 1952. As a 
result of research activities in developing new, more effective 
penicillin preparations and in testing their clinical effectiveness, 
it had become possible to treat most patients without hospitali- 
zation. At the close of the year, only 12 rapid-treatment hos- 
pitals and 18 bed-contract facilities for inpatient care remained 
in operation. Because venereal disease is a serious public health 
problem, however, public facilities continued to be needed for 
diagnosing and treating the many thousands of cases still 
occurring. To meet this need, a new kind of venereal disease 
control facility was introduced in 1952 to provide essential 
control services on an outpatient basis. Called venereal dis- 
ease prevention and control centres, these facilities were de- 
veloping as regional venereal disease clinics, in which full-time 
diagnostic, treatment and case-finding services were available. 
For patients coming from distances too great to make clinic 
visits from their homes, staffs of the new centres arranged 
domiciliary care. At the close of the fiscal year 1952, 11 centres 
were operating in 7 states, and the beginning of 1953 was to 
see initiation of additional centres. 

Among the special case-finding programs sponsored or as- 
sisted by the U.S. public health service was a blood testing 
survey of labourers coming into the United States for tem- 
porary employment. Of the 11,868 persons tested, 12.8% gave 
positive reactions. 

Increased emphasis was placed during the year upon the joint 
civilian-military venereal disease control activities. Trained 
civilian personnel, made available to establishments of the 
military service, interviewed nearly 20,000 service personnel 
to discover their civilian contacts. This operation yielded more 
than 6,000 new cases of syphilis and gonorrhoea. Selectees and 
volunteers for military service who were suspected of having 
syphilis following an induction serologic test were investigated 
by civilian health workers. About 10,000 persons were being 
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VENEZUELA 


investigated annually in this phase of the civilian-military pro- 
gram. About 30% were new cases of venereal disease, brought 
to treatment for the first time. An additional 10% were inade- 
quately treated cases returned to therapy. (See also Wortp 


HEALTH ORGANIZATION.) 
See Federal Security Agency, Annual Report (1952). 


(T. J.B.) 

A federal republic of 20 states, two territories, 
Venezuela. a federal district and a number of small islands 
(with less than 1,000 pop. in all) on the north coast of South 
America, Venezuela has an area of 352,143 sq.mi. Pop. (census 
of Nov. 1950) 4,986,000, not including indigenous tribes not 
living in towns; Caracas is the federal capital, pop. 487,000 
(662,000 in the metropolitan area). Other cities include Mara- 
caibo, 232,000; Barquisimeto, 105,000; Valencia, 88,000; Mara- 
cay, 66,000; San Cristébal, 56,000; Cumana, 46,000; Puerto 
Cabello, 34,000; Ciudad Bolivar, 36,000; Puerto La Cruz, 28,000. 
The junta of government, as constituted on Nov. 27, 1950, con- 
tinued to function in 1952 as the federal executive, consisting 
of German Suarez Flamerich, president, and Marcos Pérez Jimé- 
nez and Luis Llovera Paez, members, with Pedro Moreno as 
secretary. 

History.—In Aug. 1952 the important trade negotiations be- 
tween Venezuela and the United States begun in 1950 were con- 
cluded. The United States agreed to lower the duty on Vene- 
zuelan oil, within the terms of the Trade Agreements act. The 
quota was removed. The tariff rate was cut to 54 cents per bar- 
rel on heavy oil with a rating of less than 25°, according to the 
standard set by the American Petroleum institute. Oil of a 
rating higher than 25° would pay 104 cents per barrel. Vene- 
zuela made a number of rate reductions. Iron ore from Vene- 
zuela, actively exported since 1950, likewise remained on the 
free list of the United States. 

Negotiations looking to trade agreements with other nations 
were expected to take place during 1952-53. Trade missions 
from Belgium and other countries visited Caracas. 

The definition of the Venezuelan-Brazilian frontier proceeded 
in consequence of the final ascertainment of the headwaters of 
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OIL DERRICKS on the shores of Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela. Although Vene- 
zuela was the largest oil-producing nation in South America in 1952, much 
of its possible oil lands were still untested 
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the Orinoco. 


The electoral commission fixed the election of a constituent 
assembly for Nov. 30. 


The deepening of the Orinoco main channel as well as the 
channel into Lake Maracaibo, calculated to assure the interior 
development of the republic, got under way in 1952. The Cen- 
tral university in Caracas was not reopened in 1952. The uni- 
versities of the Andes (Mérida) and Zulia (Maracaibo) func- 
tioned throughout the school year. (C. E. Mc.) 


Education.—In 1949-50 there were 5,977 public primary schools with 
491,799 pupils enrolled. In Jan. 1952 secondary and special schools, public 
and private, numbered 175 with 32,548 students and 2,407 teachers; the 
42 normal schools had 3,005 students and 4oo teachers. In 1950-51 the 
Central university had 4,747 students matriculated, Los Andes 866, Zulia 
840 and the Instituto Padagdégico 448. Education was allotted 6.3% of 
the 1952-53 budget. 


Finance.—The monetary unit is the bolivar, valued at $0.2985 U.S. cur- 
rency, controlled and free selling rates, during 1952. Actual government 
expenditure in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, waS 2,134,447,903 
bolivares; revenue, 2,111,643,301 bolivares. The 1952-53 budget was bal- 
anced initially at 2,300,000,000 bolivares (1951-52: 1,951,000,000 boli- 
vares). The treasury balance was only 101,652,975 bolivares on Nov. 30, 
1951. There was no external debt; the total government and government- 
guaranteed debt amounted to 144,121,431 bolivares on Dec. 31, 1951, of 
which 14,737,131 bolivares represented direct government obligations. Cur- 
rency in circulation (Aug. 31, 1952) was 772,000,000 bolivares; gold re- 
serves $373,000,000; demand deposits 914,000,000 bolivares; dollar ex- 
change in U.S. banks $108,000,000. The retail food price index (Caracas) 
stood at 134 in June 1952 (1948=100). 

Trade and Communications.—Exports in 1951 totalled 4,533,660,335 
bolivares; imports 2,150,252,223 bolivares. Chief exports were crude pe- 
troleum and petroleum products (96%), coffee (1%) and cacao (1%); 
leading imports, machinery and equipment (29%), foodstuffs and bev- 
erages (19%) and metals and manufactures (17%). Commercial imports 
comprised 73.5% of imports, government imports 8.2%, petroleum com- 
pany imports 17.2% and mining company imports .3%. Leading suppliers 
were the U.S. (68%), the United Kingdom (7%), Canada (4%) and 
Germany (4%); leading customers, the Netherlands Antilles and the U.S. 

Railways (1950) totalled 700 mi.; highways, 3,750 mi. of all-weather 
roads and 1,600 mi. of unimproved dry-weather roads. According to 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping the merchant marine had 97 steamers and 
motor ships (100 tons and more) aggregating 166,562 gross tons on June 
30, 1951. 

Agriculture.—Coffee production in the 1951-52 crop year totalled 721,- 
569 bags of 132 Ib. each. In 1951, 313,550 bags of coffee and 15,500 
short tons of cacao were exported. Sugar production in 1951 was 49,791 
tons. The 1950 census (preliminary figures) showed 5,359,654 cattle and 
1,292,808 pigs. 

Manufactures.—Production in 1951 included cement 685,070 short tons; 
soap 16,033 tons; cigarettes 2,043,460,000 units; beer 107,396,000 1.; 
electrical energy 617,727,000 kw.hr.; natural gas 19,113,183,000 cu.m. 

Mineral Production.—Production of crude petroleum by the 13 com- 
panies in operation in 1951 reached the record figure of 622,194,695 bbl., 
of which Creole accounted for 45% and Shell 31%. Refinery throughout 


production in 1951 totalled 63,745 carats; 
sharply to 2,860 troy ounces. Bethlehem Steel’s Venezuelan subsidiary 
mined 1,241,150 short tons of iron ore during 1951. (J. W. Mw.) 


A north Atlantic state of the United States of 
Vermont. America, the only one of the New England states 
without a sea coast, Vermont is popularly known as the “Green 
Mountain state”; it was admitted to the union in 1791. Area: 
9,609 sq.mi., of which 331 sq.mi. are water. Population (1950) 
377,747 (including 240,135 rural, 137,612 urban; 348,435 native 
white, 443 Negro, 28,753 foreign born). The U.S. bureau of the 
census estimated the population of the state to be 373,000 on 
July 1, 1951. Montpelier is the capital city with a population 
(1950 census) of 8,599. The chief cities are Burlington (33,155) 
and Rutland (17,659). 

History.—The general assembly did not meet in 1952. 

The Vermont Free Public Library commission was one of six 
areas in the United States chosen by the American Library asso- 
ciation in 1951 for an American Heritage project, made possible 
by a grant of $150,000 to the American Library association by 
the Fund for Adult Education. The purpose of the project is 
the promotion and demonstration of adult community discussion 
programs through local public libraries on the American her- 
itage and its contemporary application. Vermont was again 
chosen as one of the areas for the program in 1952. 

The Greater Vermont association, replacing the former Ver- 
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SKIIERS around the traditional evening fire at a lodge in Manchester, Vt., 
where the local population was often doubled on weekends during the skiing 
season between December and March 


mont chamber of commerce, designed to co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of all the regional development associations in the state and 
supplement the work of the Vermont Development commission, 
was organized Dec. 15, 1950. Plans of the association were 
advanced in 1952 with 1,042 business members and the securing 
of a full-time manager. As of Oct. 16, 1952, the association had 
spent $54,850 for promotion of Vermont. 

The chief officers of the state during 1952 were: Lee E. 
Emerson, governor; Joseph B. Johnson, lieutenant governor; 
George H. Amidon, state treasurer; Howard E. Armstrong, sec- 
retary of state; David V. Anderson, auditor of accounts; Clifton 


G. Parker, attorney general. 


Education.— The 730 elementary schools in the state in t951~-52 had an 
enrolment of 47,845 and a teaching staff of 1,898. There were 76 public 
high schools, with an enrolment of 16,553 and a teaching staff of 748. The 
total current expense for public schools (before audit) was $12,405,- 
322.05, of which the state paid $2,741,888.17 (22.1%). The state superin- 
tendent of schools was the commissioner of education, A. John Holden. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Relief in general was administered by the overseer of the poor in each 
town. An average number of 6,963 persons a month received old-age as- 
sistance from state funds amounting to $3,279,175 during the year ended 
June 30, 1952. Aid to dependent children amounting to $654,648 was dis- 
tributed to an average number of 3,540 individuals monthly. A total of 
$92,219 blind assistance was distributed to about 178 persons a month. 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled amounted to $93,632, paid 
to about 190 persons a month. 

Unemployment compensation payments made under the Vermont law 
numbered 102,087 and amounted to $2,064,836 for the year ended June 
30, 1952. The three state correctional institutions during the year ended 
June 30, 1952, had an average of 436 inmates; their total expenses were 
$593,290. 

Communications.—The total mileage of the public highway system (state, 
state-aid and town highways) as of June 30, 1952, was 13,677.5 of which 
1,822.1 mi. were in the state system and 2,773.5 mi. were in the state-aid 
system. Total expenditures during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, 
amounted to $10,128,132-47, of which $6,841,582.02 was for state high- 
ways (including all expenditures for federal aid construction, some of 
which was located on the state-aid highway system) and $1,707,614.15 
for state-aid highways. There were 942.87 mi. of railways in the state 
in the year ended Dec. 31, 1951; airports in the state in 1952 numbered 
20, seaplane landing areas 2 and airways 2, with a total mileage of 144. 
Telephone subscribers numbered 80,001 on Dec. 31, 1951. 

Banking and Finance.—The number of state and national banks as of 
June 30, 1952, was 77 of which 38 were state banks with total deposits 
of $222,303,314-67 and assets of $248,186,110.92. The eight co-operative 
building, savings and loan associations had total assets of $4,602,288.79. 

Total receipts of the state as of June 30, 1952, were $43,282,666.52; 


Table I.—Principal Crops of Vermont 

Indicated Average 
Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Gomall bone at eenet is es) ca enennn2, 6 16,000 Nr: 7,86/00 OME 051000 
fay, all;ifons’ “<2 6 «3: » ere eT 1,383,000 1,341,000 1,351.000 
Outs! bosaioee of ee ene 1,178,000 1,476,000 ‘1,334,000 
Potatoes, late, bu. . Se a ae 758,000 738,000 1,405,000 
Apples, commercial, bu.» . « + « « © « 738,000 1,080,000 748,000 
Maple syrup, gal. . . . . + « StS ae 632,000 733,000 831,000 

Table Il.—Principal Manufacturing and Processing Industries of Vermont 

Value of products 

Industry 1950 1949 
Machines, machine tools and allied industries . « « $60,780,700 $63,061,400 
Woollen, cotton and knit goods. . . «+ « ew « 47,606,280 51,571,000 
Woodworking, furniture and lumber, etc... « 2. « « 41,070,720 36,906,150 
Granite, marble and other stone industries . « « « 28,271,610 26,531,000 
Paper and paper products. . . - 2 + «eee « 27,963,600 26,435,650 
Dairy products... . < « « ah Wine en cee Lat fleets 17,115,000 16,500,000 


disbursements $38.697,840.59; unappropriated surplus $4,870,997.85; 


obligations outstanding $4,999,000.00, 

Agriculture—According to the U.S. bureau of agriculture, the major 
cause of a falling off in production of commercial apples in 1952 was 
poor pollination resulting from weather conditions unfavourable to bees. 
Weather conditions were also unfavourable for the production of maple 
sugar and syrup. A crop of 130,000 turkeys was indicated in comparison 
with 133,000 in 1951. 

Manufacturing—The Vermont unemployment compensation commission 
estimated that an average of 38,865 workers were employed in manufac- 
turing industries in the state during the year ended June 30, 1952. 

(G2 B®. EE) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in Vermont in 1949 and 1Q50, listing all items 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 
Vermont ranks rst among the states in the production of asbestos and 2nd 
in slate, and stands 39th in value of mineral output, with 0.16% of the 
U.S. total. 


Table IIl_—Mineral Production of Vermont 
(In short tons) 


1950 1949 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
lime . + «se efaie' 33,000 $416,000 29,000 $356,000 
Sand and gravel. . «. « « 1,041,000 662,000 1,582,000 729,000 
Slates clsiicne Sire, tote 239,000 4,472,000 184,000 3,624,000 
Stone ¢. < «es < = sus 447,000 8,039,000 442,000 8,276,000 
(Roleysiey Giclee. subal te 72,000 906,000 65,000 788,000 
Other minerals. sine ie : 4,068,000 sie 3,611,000 

Ikeiell & ecrerueen cram $18,563,000 $17,384,000 


Veterans Administration (U.S.). vores ana nen 

*U-/* veterans and their 
families made up one-third of the population of the United 
States. Veterans of all wars numbered more than 19,000,000, of 
whom 80% served in World War II. More than 1,000,000 had 
been in uniform since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 
June 1950. 

A number of new laws had been enacted providing benefits 
for the young group of veterans. They included a program of 
vocational rehabilitation, a new insurance law and a law plac- 
ing veterans of the Korean conflict on the same basis as other 
war veterans for purposes of VA medical care and compensation 
and pensions. Then, in July 1952, came the latest—and prob- 
ably most far-reaching—of all: a new G.I. bill containing five 
separate benefits. 

Medical and Hospital Benefits—By Aug. 1, 1952, the VA 
was operating a network of more than 150 hospitals for the 
treatment of ill and disabled veterans. It also was utilizing beds 
in civil, state and other federal hospitals on a contract or agree- 
ment basis. At that time, a total of 106,000 veterans were 
receiving hospital care from the VA. Included were 3,000 with 
service since the start of hostilities in Korea. 

A $750,000,000 VA hospital construction program was under 
way and was expected to result in 66 modern new hospitals with 
a total of 37,000 beds. By Aug. 1, 1952, 44 of these hospitals 
had been completed. 

Korean G.|. Bill—The new G.I. bill, enacted for veterans 
who served since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, includes 
five benefits, all designed to assist them in their return to 
civilian life. Included are education and training; guaranteed 
or insured loans for homes, farms and businesses; unemploy- 
ment compensation; mustering-out pay; and job-finding help. 

Under the educational provisions, a veteran may get one and 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION (U.S.) 


one-half days of education or training for each day spent in 
service since the start of the conflict in Korea. The maximum 
is 36 months for veterans who had not taken training under the 
earlier programs for World War II veterans. 

While in training, a veteran who served since the start of 
hostilities in Korea may receive an allowance each month from 
the government to cover part of his expenses and living costs. 
All his costs—tuition, fees, books and the like—must come out 
of the allowance. Rates for veterans in full-time training in 
school are $110 a month, if they have no dependents; $135 if 
they have one dependent; and $160 if they have more than one 
dependent. Rates for on-the-job and on-the-farm trainees are 
lower. The law’s G.I. loan provisions permit veterans who served 
since the start of the Korean conflict to obtain government- 
guaranteed or insured loans for homes, farms and businesses on 
the same basis as veterans of World War II. 

Vocational Training for the Disabled.—Vocational reha- 
bilitation is available to veterans of World War II as well as 
those disabled after fighting started in Korea. Eligible veterans 
may train in schools, on the job or on the farm. While in train- 
ing, and for two months afterward, they may receive subsistence 
allowances from the government in addition to their disability 
compensation. The government also pays for all training costs, 
such as tuition and supplies. 

By Aug. 1, 1952, nearly 600,000 disabled veterans had taken 
training, at one time or another, under the program. Nearly 
half had completed their training and were declared rehabili- 
tated. On that date 34,000 World War II veterans were still in 
training, along with nearly goo veterans disabled since fighting 
started in Korea. 

Compensation and Pensions.—Veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities resulting from either wartime or peacetime 
service may qualify for monthly compensation payments from 
the VA. Wartime rates, paid also to veterans disabled since the 
start of fighting in Korea, range from $15.75 to $172.50. Addi- 
tional statutory awards are payable to veterans with certain seri- 
ous disabilities. Peacetime rates are 80% of the wartime scale. 

Pensions may go to veterans of either World War I or II, 
and to those who served during the period after the start of 
fighting in Korea, who (1) are permanently and totally dis- 
abled for reasons not traceable to service, and (2) whose annual 
income does not exceed $1,400 if single or $2,700 if married or 
with a minor child. Rates are $63 a month, increased to $75 
after ten years or when the veteran reaches age 65. 

On Aug. I, 1952, more than 2,400,000 veterans were on VA’s 
pension and compensation rolls. Included were two who had 
Civil War service and 15,000 who were disabled after the Ko- 
rean conflict started. 

Insurance.—VA administers three systems of insurance: U.S. 
Government life, for World War I veterans; National Service 
life, for World War II veterans; and the Indemnity and In- 
surance acts of 1951, for those with service after the start of 
the Korean conflict. 

Under the 1951 insurance law, those in active service since 
the Korean fighting began, and certain other groups, are auto- 
matically covered, without cost, against death in active service 
for $10,000, less any other government insurance they might 
have had at that time. The free indemnity coverage lasts for 
120 days after separation from service for those ordered to 
active duty for more than 30 days. 

Through Aug. 1, 1952, the VA had allowed nearly 9,000 in- 
demnity claims from the families of deceased servicemen. Also 
at that time, more than 3,000 veterans with service after the 
start of the Korean conflict were holding the new forms of in- 
surance. The number of National Service life insurance policies 
in force for World War II veterans was 7,000,000, having a 
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total value of $49,000,000,000. Also, 449,000 U.S. Government 
life insurance policies were in force for World War I veterans, 
totalling nearly $2,000,000,000. 

World War il G.I. Bill—Of the three major provisions of 
the original G.I. bill for World War II veterans, one was still 
in force during 1952; one had passed the cutoff point and the 
third had expired. 

Under the G.I. loan program, which had nearly five more 
years to run, a total of 3,000,000 World War II veterans had 
obtained loans valued at $18,600,000,000 by Aug. 1, 1952. Under 
the G.I. education and training program—which passed its cut- 
off point in July 1951—a total of 7,700,000 World War II vet- 
erans had taken training. This figure represented more than half 
of all who served during World War II. The third benefit, re- 
adjustment allowances for unemployed and self-employed vet- 
erans, ended for most in 1949. Nearly 9,000,000 veterans had 
received allowances in the amount of $3,800,000,000. 

Other Benefits.—In addition to these, VA administers a 
number of other benefits for veterans and their dependents. 
Among them are programs providing cars for the seriously dis- 
-abled; housing grants for other disabled veterans; and numerous 
other benefits. (See also Bupcet, NatronaL; MepicaL REHA- 
BILITATION OF THE DISABLED; TUBERCULOSIS.) (C. R. Gy.) 


’ “nae United States.—In 1952, 
Veterans Organizations. membership in veterans’ or- 
ganizations generally followed the decline apparent since 1948. 
The five major organizations had combined memberships total- 
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ling somewhat less than 4,200,000. 

All organizations won at least one issue for which they had 
worked since the conventions of 1950 when the federal govern- 
ment enacted a G.I. Bill of Rights for Korean war veterans. 
The new law was largely modelled after the G.I. Bill for World 
War II veterans. (See VETERANS ADMINISTRATION.) 

American Legion—Membership in the American Legion, 
largest veterans’ organization, fell to 2,700,000 in 1952, a decline 
of about 100,000 since 1951. At its convention in New York 
city, Lewis Gough of California was elected national com- 
mander to replace Donald Wilson of West Virginia. Both Re- 
publican and Democratic candidates for president of the United 
States addressed the convention which avoided any display of 
political partisanship. The Legion again stated its opposition to 
the far eastern policy of the state department and its support of 
universal military training, and expressed its concern with sub- 
versive activity in the United States. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars.—The 53rd annual encampment of 
the V.F.W., held in Los Angeles, gathered only 10,000 members, 
instead of an anticipated 50,000. The encampment attendance 
was only one symptom of the problems of the nation’s second 
largest veterans’ organization, which had a decline, in 1952, of 
97,000 members to reach a low of 1,000,310. The featured 
speaker of the encampment was Dwight Eisenhower, then a 
presidential candidate. James Cothran, of South Carolina, suc- 
ceeded Frank Hilton as commander in chief. The outgoing com- 
mander attempted to solve the problems of the group by calling 
for a long-term national planning committee to guide the V.F.W. 
internally, to help it plan a worthwhile program for the future. 

Disabled American Veterans —The Disabled American Vet- 
erans increased its membership to 170,000 in 1952, an increase 
of 45,000. Floyd L. Ming of California was elected to succeed 
National Commander Ewing W. Mays of Arkansas at the 31st 
national convention held in Boston. The D.A.V. continued to 
function as a one-purpose organization devoted to the war dis- 
abled. Its convention shunned political controversy and con- 
centrated solely on veterans’ issues, among them the need for 
an increase in disability compensations. 

American Veterans of World War II (Amvets).—The largest 
of organizations for veterans of World War II, the Amvets in- 
creased its membership in 1952 to 85,o0o—an increase of 10,000 
from 1951 and near its peak of 90,000 in 1948. The national 
convention, held in Grand Rapids, Mich., elected Marshall 
Miller of Illinois to replace John Smith of Ohio as national com- 
mander. The organization had developed a cash reserve and also 
furnished funds to support a war orphans scholarship fund, an 
Arlington Memorial Carillon fund and other public services. 

American Veterans’ Committee—The American Veterans’ 
committee, also a World War II group, continued its member- 
ship decline to 10,000o—its peak year had been 1947 when it had 
80,000 members. With only about 35 active, stable chapters, the 
A.V.C. held its sixth annual convention in Washington, D.C., 
and elected Curtis Campaigne, Jr., to replace Michael Straight 
as national chairman. In 1952 he sought to revitalize the A.V.C. 
by calling for a consistent emphasis on issues of civil rights 
and civil liberties. 

World Veterans Federation.—The World Veterans federation 
continued its rapid growth in 1952 when five major British 
groups, representing 700,000 veterans, joined the new interna- 
tional agency dedicated to “the maintenance of peace with free- 
dom.” By the close of the year, the World Veterans federation 
had more than 19,000,000 members from 94 veterans organiza- 
tions in 16 countries, including France, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Yugoslavia, Norway, Israel, Denmark, 
Greece, Turkey, Finland, the Philippines, Canada, Great Britain 
and the United States. U.S. veterans’ organizations participating 
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were the American Veterans of World War II, Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, American Veterans’ committee and the Blinded 
Veterans association. (Mo. Pr.) 

Canada.—The r4th convention held by the Canadian Legion 
was marked by a series of resolutions demanding government 
action on such things as compulsory military training, larger 
pensions, and more complete rehabilitation and improved hos- 
pital treatment for war veterans. The convention delegates, 
numbering more than 1,100 and representing more than 300,000 
members, also backed a call for a royal commission of inquiry 
into the setup of the three reserve forces, and a demand for 
better screening of immigrants. 

The National Council of Veterans associations, an alliance of 
five former servicemen’s groups, backed the Canadian Legion’s 
demand for higher veterans’ allowances. The alliance also 
pleaded for higher clothing allowances for amputees, and argued 
that any unemployable war pensioner should be entitled to the 
war veterans’ allowance in addition to his pension. 

The Canadian Corps association in its annual meeting sug- 
gested a three-point program to step up civil defense, including 
the adoption and finalization of a joint federal, provincial and 
municipal policy for “the organization, financing, equipping, 
training and development of civil defense.” The association also 
decided to ask the federal government to increase the permis- 
sible casual earnings of veterans receiving allowances, because 
the high cost of living was imposing hardships under the exist- 
ing $120 annual ceiling. (Czy) 


Veterinary Medicine During 1952 the last. two of the 

* new colleges of veterinary medi- 
cine in the United States were approved by the council on edu- 
cation of the American Veterinary Medical association and also 
graduated their first classes. There were then 17 state-supported 
veterinary schools in the country, 7 of which had been estab- 
lished after World War II. Each of these schools required six 
years of collegiate training. Including the 2 schools in Canada, 
1g schools graduated more than goo veterinarians in 1952, the 
largest number for any year since 1918. 

Because of the importance to the nation of animal food prod- 
ucts, plans were being made for the quick identification, report- 
ing and control of unusual or highly contagious diseases of live- 
stock. Under the leadership of the Federal Civil Defense admin- 
istration and United States department of agriculture public 
health officials, federal and state veterinary officials and vet- 
erinary associations were co-operating in setting up a nation- 
wide protective organization. 

Rabies.—Rabies continued to appear in new territories, 
spread by dogs and by wild animals such as foxes and skunks. 
Thousands of cattle died from the disease and hundreds of peo- 
ple were exposed by rabid animals. The disease can be controlled 
in dogs by systematic vaccinating, but wild animal vectors have 
to be greatly thinned out either by the disease or by systematic 
trapping before rabies can be exterminated in an area. New bio- 
logical agents for controlling rabies included an improved vac- 
cine for animals and a serum which it was thought might pro- 
vide a protection for a man. The serum acted more quickly and 
was safer than the Pasteur treatment. 

Anthrax.—Most animals including man are susceptible to 
anthrax but swine are much less so than cattle and sheep. How- 
ever, late in 1951 and well into 1952 this disease occurred 
sporadically in swine in many states. The source proved to be 
spores, a resistant form of the anthrax germ, which were found 
in imported bone meal used in hog feed. Hundreds of cattle 
were also affected. Quick treatment with antibiotics and serum 
and strict quarantine measures prevented the spread of the 
disease and possible heavy losses. 
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Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—Both Mexico and Canada suc- 


ceeded in eradicating foot-and-mouth disease during 1952. This — 
extremely contagious but seldom fatal disease was very preva- 


lent in Europe and South America where attempts were made to ; 


control it by vaccination but not by eradication. It therefore : 


was a constant threat to all other areas and required constant 
vigilance on the part of the inspection and quarantine division 
of the bureau of animal industry. The six-year eradication cam- 
paign in Mexico cost a total of $85,000,000. The Mexican border 
was reopened in September for the importation of cattle. 

The Canadian outbreak was diagnosed in February near Re- 
gina, Sask., about 100 mi. from the North Dakota border. Hun- 
dreds of diseased and exposed animals were destroyed and buried 
and the disease was declared eradicated in August. It had not 
occurred in the United States since 1929. 

Plum Island, off the tip of Long Island, N.Y., was selected 


as the site for a laboratory for extensive research on foot-and-— 


mouth disease and other virus diseases. 

Vesicular Exanthema.—Vesicular exanthema, which affects 
swine only, suddenly spread from coast to coast in June 1952. It 
is very contagious but unless secondary infections occur the 
lesions, which appear on the snout, mouth and feet, usually heal 
in a few days. It is spread chiefly through feeding uncooked 
garbage that contains infected pork scraps, or by sick animals. 
Because the symptoms closely resemble those of the more dan- 
gerous foot-and-mouth disease, expensive and time-consuming 
tests must be made on each new diagnosis. Therefore, the secre- 
tary of the department of agriculture on Aug. 1 declared a 
national emergency so that an eradication program could be put 
into operation. By November the disease had occurred in 29 
states and had been eradicated in 19 of them. 

Scrapie of Sheep.—On Oct. 31 the secretary of the United 
States department of agriculture again declared a national emer- 
gency because scrapie, a slow-developing, fatal virus disease of 
sheep, had been diagnosed in California. Known in Europe for 
more than 200 years, this was its first appearance in the United 
States. It had occurred in Canada in 1945, 1951 and also in 1952. 
The virus affects nerve cells, causing itching, trembling, inco- 
ordination and finally death. There is no known treatment. 

Leptospirosis.—Leptospirosis had been recognized in dogs 
and occasionally in men on the North American continent for 
about 15 years. It had also been diagnosed in cattle, mostly 
dairy cows and calves, for about eight years. However, in the 
past year or two it had been recognized in many animals—all 
types of cattle, horses, swine and sheep—in many states. It is 
caused by a germ, a member of the spirochete family which may 
kill quickly but more often causes chronic illness. The disease 
symptoms vary considerably with the species from abortion to 
inflammation of the eyes. Recovered animals may remain spread- 
ers by eliminating Leptospira in their urine for long periods. 
Treatment of the disease was not very satisfactory except in 
dogs but research on the development of a vaccine was pro- 
gressing. 

Hog Cholera.—The greatly increased swine industry of the 
past 40 years was made possible by the successful development 
of serum and virus vaccination against cholera. This disease, 
which affects only hogs, is very contagious and about 97% fatal. 


In spite of the marked efficiency of the vaccination method, — 
the living virus when carelessly used often initiated the very | 
disease it was attempting to control. After many years of re-_ 


search vaccines which were fairly effective, yet which could not 
produce cholera, were developed. 


The chief sources of hog cholera are: sick hogs, vaccination — 


virus and virus in refrigerated pork from hogs in the early, 


undetected stages of the disease. Scraps of such pork are often © 


contained in garbage. To eradicate vesicular exanthema an at- 
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CANADIAN RANCHER, on the ranges near Calgary, Alta., 
which he wanted to inoculate 


See 


roping a calf 


tempt was being made to have all garbage cooked before it was 
fed to hogs. If this were done, it would also eliminate one 
source of hog cholera. With nonvirulent cholera vaccines avail- 
able to replace virulent virus, and with virus-containing garbage 
eliminated, it was hoped that the eventual eradication of hog 
cholera would be possible. 

Chronic Poisoning of Cattle-—Progress was made, during 
1952, in establishing the exact cause of two poison diseases of 
cattle. 

(rt) Hyperkeratosis (X disease), a chronic disease of cattle, 
was known to be caused by highly chlorinated naphthalenes, 
hydrocarbons which are often added to lubricating oils so they 
will stand more pressure. Taken by mouth or absorbed through 
the skin, the toxin, unless halted early, is fatal. Calves nursing a 
poisoned cow may be affected. Many cattle were poisoned in 
1952 by feeds which somehow became contaminated with this 
chemical. 

(2) Trichloroethylene extracted soybean meal was finally 
proven to be the cause of a fatal slow-developing aplastic anae- 
mia in cattle. The exact poisonous agent had not been deter- 
mined. Not more than 1% of all soybean meal was made by this 
method and it had been discontinued. Hundreds of cattle had 
died from this poison since 1948, and horses and sheep had also 
been experimentally poisoned. 

A plant poisoning in cattle, induced by eating bracken ferns 
which grow in various parts of the country, causes a similar 
slow-developing fatal anaemia. Here again the exact poisonous 
agent had not been determined. A similar poisoning had been 
caused in human patients by the antibiotic chloramphenicol. 

American Veterinary Medical Association.—The Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical association held its 89th annual meeting 
at Atlantic City, N.J., June 22 to 26, 1952. The registered 
attendance was 2,613. (W. A. A.) 


Vietnam: see INDOCHINA. 


int One of the 13 original states of the United States, 
Virginia. Virginia was admitted to the union June 26, 1788; 
it is known as the “Old Dominion” and as the ‘Mother of 
Presidents.” Southernmost among the middle Atlantic states, 
Virginia has an area of 40,815 sq.mi., including 922 sq.mi. of 
water. Pop. (1950) 3,318,680, compared with 2,677,773 In 1940. 
Principal urban areas include the capital, Richmond (230,310 in 
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1950), Norfolk (213,513), Arlington county (138,449), Roanoke 
(91,921) and Portsmouth (80,039). 

History.—The general assembly convened for its regular bien- 
nial session in Jan. 1952. A record 1,273 bills were introduced, 
of which 715 were enacted into law. The assembly appropriated 
an additional $30,000,000 in state funds for local school con- 
struction, bringing to $75,000,000 the amount thus made avail- 
able for a four-year period. A surplus in the unemployment 
compensation fund permitted an increase in compensation ben- 
efits, with an accompanying reduction in the tax rate. Laws 
governing highway safety were amended to provide more severe 
penalties, including mandatory jail sentences, under certain cir- 
cumstances, on reckless drivers. Local welfare rolls were ordered 
to be opened to public inspection. State employees were brought 
under the federal social security system. Other laws were passed 
to check the Ku Klux Klan, to punish the bribery of athletes, 
to compel disclosure by state institutions of expenditures for 
their athletic programs, and to let women serve on grand juries. 
A greatly expanded program of state promotion was approved 
for the port of Hampton Roads. The assembly failed, however, 
to comply with a mandate of the state constitution requiring a 
redistricting of the 140 seats in the assembly, and an extra ses- 
sion of the assembly was summoned to fulfill this requirement in 
December. John Stewart Battle served as governor throughout 
the year. Lieut. Gov. L. Preston Collins died in September, and 
was succeeded in office by A. E. S. Stephens. J. Lindsay 


Almond, Jr., was attorney general. 


Education.—In 1951-52 elementary school enrolment was 482,001, with 
a teaching staff of 13,374; secondary school enrolment was 156,766, with 
a teaching staff of 5,940. The teaching staff also included 1,323 instructors 
in vocational education and 2,363 principals, head teachers and super- 
visors. D. J. Howard was state superintendent of public instruction. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
For the year ended June 30, 1952, 7,992 persons received $858,469 in 
general relief; 22,709 received $5,204,945 in old-age assistance; I1,390 
families with 32,200 dependent children $4,864,170; 6,160 under the 
foster care program $1,082,972; 3,990 totally and permanently disabled 
$1,084,572; and 1,716 blind $552,346. From January through September 
1952, 307,325 checks representing 354,197 weekly payments were written 
for civilian unemployment compensation, amounting to $6,020,902. This 
was more than was paid out in all of 1951, but the increase was accounted 
for largely by an increase in the benefit rate. Between Jan. 1 and July 18, 
when the program was closed, 101 checks representing 173 payments for 
war veterans’ readjustment allowances were written for $3,410. 

The average daily population of 6 penal institutions for adults was 
5,575, and of 4 industrial schools for juveniles was 617, at the end of the 
fiscal year in June 1952. 

Communications —On July 31, 1952, there were 8,882 mi. of highway in 
the state’s primary system, and 39,650 mi. in the secondary system. Dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1952, the state spent $74,867,828 on its high- 
ways, 14% more than the previous year’s expenditures. The total railroad 
mileage was 4,126.37 on Jan. 1, 1952. There were 778,342 telephones in 
Virginia on Aug. 31, 1952. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1952, Virginia had 183 state banks 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Virginia 


Indicated Average 
Crop AG So 1951 1941-50 
Corn, bu <5 ee: Ti 33,880,000 41,624,000 38,113,000 
Wihedtinle wise (eae Use tae 7,766,000 7,497,000 7,661,000 
CPiGuath bg hoo 7 oo AMM 5,066,000 4,818,000 3,717,000 
COPE Geos) Go a 0 ba 13 255,000 276,000 412,000 
ECHESA LU GC a f oo A ad 2,618,000 2,624,000 2,260,000 
Tobacco, all types, Ib. . . « - 183,995,000 176,788,000 138,489,000 
Reanutsalbsseusca s) ele, seme 179,950,000 236,800,000 188,724,000 
Hay, all tame, tons. . 2 2. se 1,645,000 1,641,000 1,552,000 
Apples, commercial, bu. . 10,101,000 9,560,000 9,486,000 
Peaches, BU. i <a fs 1,909,000 1,771,000 1,458,000 
Cotton, lint; bales: 3. <<) i's 15,000 14,000 21,000 
Polatoes, burs) as = ssl s 4,644,000 6,882,000 8,352,000 
Sweet potatoes, bu. ..... 2,040,000 2,210,000 2,763,000 
Soybeans for beans, bu.. 2,822,000 2,988,000 1,554,000 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table Il.—Principal Industries of Virginia 
Industry 1951 1950 
Tobacco manufactures 2. ss « 5 @ «6 « ss $1,015,895,000 $858,172,000 
Chemical and allied products . ... «6 « 898,683,000 568,139,000 
fextilesmilliproducts: Wsnien cs) tou nel sf ie eur oine! ts 466,599,000 445,716,000 
Food and kindred products .... 2.26. 467,979,000 422,456,000 
Paper and allied products. . . . 1... 2 198,948,000 148,218,000 
Transportation equipment . ..... +s 198,883,000 207,485,000 
Lumber and wood products . ... +. +e 228,445,000 207,951,000 
Furniture andifixtures . 2 . «.« « « 6 « « « 136,640,000 129,993,000 
Wieasingrappareliivss cies tomel Giase rel sf iol ce 118,314,000 110,481,000 
Fabricated metals my to sbekte Oo GO 0 80,226,000 71,592,000 
Stone, clay and glass products . . ..... 67,362,000 54,192,000 
Printing) and publishing) «© « «© « » 6 « « os 61,804,000 55,133,000 


with 71 branches and 133 national banks with to branches. On June 30, 
1952, deposits in national banks were $1,252,437,000 and assets $1,359,- 
820,000. On June 30, 1952, deposits in state banks totalled $908,289,- 
428 and assets $993,909,048. Resources on Dec. 31, 1951, of 16 indus- 
trial loan associations were $14,004,753; of 49 building and loan asso- 
ciations $67,999,047; of 32 credit unions $2,752,182. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, the state treasurer received 
revenues of $359,010,010, about 5.9% more than in the previous year; 
expenditures were $362,033,045. The gross debt on June 30 was $12,009,- 
431; a sinking fund of $8,336,271 left a net debt of $3,673,159. The 
fiscal year ended with a cash general fund surplus of $55,705,899, plus 
an invested surplus of $10,754,800. 

Agriculture.—For the second consecutive year, Virginia crops suffered 
from a severe drought in July and August; the damage was especially 
severe to the corn crop, which dropped to its lowest point in eight years. 
Peanuts also were affected seriously, and potato production fell to an 
abnormally low point. Late rains, however, permitted other crops to make 
an amazing recovery, with the result that tobacco production surpassed 
all records. It also was a record year for cattle on Virginia farms: beef 
animals were estimated at 1,269,000 head. The state’s turkey crop in- 
creased 60% over the preceding year, to put Virginia in second place in 
the nation for turkey production, surpassed only by California. The total 
value of crops, including cash sales, produce consumed on farms, and 
government payments, was expected to surpass the record $601,000,000 
of 1951. 

Manufacturing—The value of products manufactured in Virginia was 
estimated by the state department of labour and industry, on the basis of 
reports from 2,100 plants, at $4,103,478,000 in the year ended Dec. 31, 
1951, compared with $3,426,847,000 in the preceding year. The number 
of persons engaged in manufacturing activities for the year 1951 was 
placed at 242,200; they were paid $694,221,000, of which $548,045,000 
went to 208,900 production workers and $146,176,000 to the 31,300 sal- 
aried and supervisory employees. Cis enkers) 

Mineral Production—Table III shows the tonnage and value of those 
mineral commodities produced in Virginia in 1949 and 1950, whose value 
exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. Virginia ranked 
2nd among the states in the production of pyrite, and stood 21st in the 
value of mineral production, with 1.16% of the U:S. total. 


Table IIl.—Mineral Production of Virginia 
(In short tons) 
1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
(TRO! oh SO Bom Gen 546,000 $ 520,000 449,000 $ 404,000 
Goal ireinemrciiel feral louse 17,667,000 96,965,000 15,584,000 82,367,000 
CokMomshesia) eipiewie Livk Gis 198,000 2,931,000 158,000 2,300,000 
PAGE et G6 nik mh ao 4 30,000 188,000 38,000 234,000 
lYeKehy ce cacy co Geer q 3,000 878,000 3,000 1,047,000 
Eim@tey cetsel @) fers e) 6) 0 428,000 3,862,000 349,000 3,214,000 
Sand and gravel. . . . . 4,374,000 4,145,000 4,413,000 4,049,000 
Mei on Oo So oo 9,273,000 16,435,000 7,510,000 12,443,000 
Taine. oO ba 12,000 3,520,000 13,000 3,265,000 
Other minerals. . . ... 11,293,000 9,385,000 
Welly a 6 67a" od $137,806,000 $116,408,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals. 
Virgin Islands The Virgin Islands have the status of an 
* organized but unincorporated territory of 
the United States, located 1,400 mi. S.E. of New York city and 
40 mi. E. of Puerto Rico. The three largest islands, with a 
total area of 133 sq.mi., are St. Croix (pop. 12,103, census of 
1950), St. Thomas (13,813) and St. John (749). The chief cities 
are Charlotte Amalie, the capital (11,469), on St. Thomas and 
Christiansted (4,112) and Frederiksted (1,961) on St. Croix. 
Morris F. de Castro was inaugurated as governor on March 24, 
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1950. He was the first Virgin Islander to hold the position. 

History.—The Knud-Hansen Memorial hospital (116 beds) 
at Charlotte Amalie and the Charles Harwood Memorial hos- 
pital (60 beds) at Christiansted were under construction during 
1952, along with a 12-bed clinic and public health facility at 
Frederiksted and a 4-bed public health facility at Cruz Bay, St. 
John. United States Assistant Secretary of the Interior Robert 
Rose participated in the cornerstone ceremonies at Charlotte 
Amalie and Christiansted. It was expected that these modern 
hospitals and health facilities would be completed early in 1953. 
A low-cost housing project was under way in St. Thomas to pro- 
vide 240 housing units, financed by the Public Housing admin- 
istration of the federal government. A similar project was also 
under way in Christiansted. 

Installation of the modern telephone communication facilities 
had been almost completed and they were soon to be placed in 
operation. 

Education.__Enrolment in the public schools of the Virgin Islands during 
1952 totalled 5,423 as compared with 4,944 in 1951. Of this number, 
2,219 students were enrolled in the elementary schools and 993 in high 
school in St. Thomas, while in St. Croix 1,443 were enrolled in the ele- 
mentary schools and 467 in high school. Expenditures for public educa- 
tion in the Virgin Islands totalled $544,447.41, of which $71,370.63 was 
made available by the federal government. The average annual cost of 
education per pupil in the public schools was $90.33. This included the 
daily school lunch service. The average annual salary per teacher in St. 
Thomas was $1,584; in St. Croix $1,489. 

Finance.—Budgeted expenditures of the municipality of St. Thomas and 
St. John during the fiscal year 1952 amounted to $1,388,658.99. A total 
of $1,094.401.24 was raised through local taxation, and $279,200 was al- 
located from the federal deficit appropriation. The budget deficit of about 
$15,000 was absorbed by departmental savings. 

In the municipality of St. Croix, a total of $505,798.62 was raised 
from local taxes. The allocation of $465,800 from the federal deficit ap- 
propriation enabled the municipality to meet its total budgeted expendi- 
tures of $969,488. 

Trade.—During the fiscal year 1952 a total of 338 commercial ships 
with a gross tonnage of 1,920,735 entered the port of St. Thomas as com- 
pared with 332 ships and a gross tonnage of 1,419,825 in 1951. Nearly 
1,000,000 lb. of cargo were transported by air in and out of St. Thomas 
during the fiscal year. 


Agriculture and Industry.—About 11,646 tons of sugar were produced, 
compared with 7,400 tons in rgsr. CMS ES DE GS) 


Virgin Islands, British: see LeEwarp IsLanps. 

Viruses: see BrocHEemIstRY; INFANTILE ParRALysIs; MEeEDI- 
CINE; RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 

Visual Education: see Motion Picrures. 

Vital Statistics: see BrrtH Statistics; Census Dara, U.S.; 
DeaTH Statistics; INFANT MorTALITy; MARRIAGE AND Dr- 
VORCE; SUICIDE STATISTICS. 


Vitamins and Nutrition. orsiscucsmemtandern 

* pernicious anaemia and growth 
vitamin, was isolated in 1948, a number of forms of the vitamin 
were described. Two antipernicious anaemia pigments, described 
separately as vitamin Bj2, and vitamin By», were later shown 
to be identical and to differ from vitamin By by a slight chem- 
ical change. There had been indications that one or more other 
vitamin Bj2-like factors might be required for the growth of 
chicks. Comparing the action of certain preparations with vita- 
min Bis, it was found that unidentified factors affected the 
growth of chicks relatively more than they did that of micro- 
organisms and it was postulated that they represented new 
“animal protein factors.” In 1952, a report from the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, by U. J. Lewis, D. V. Tappan and C. A. 
Elvehjem brought conclusive evidence of the existence in the 
faecal matter of rats of a vitamin By-like material which not 
only differs from vitamin Bj. in its chemical characteristics but 
also presents different biologic properties. It was believed that 
the discovery of a new vitamin By». with different biologic prop- 
erties from those of the classic forms might constitute an 
important step in the advance of existing knowledge of blood- 


forming processes and of the aetiology of various forms of 
anaemias. 
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That the relation between the B-vitamin pantothenic acid and 
structural or functional integrity of the cortex of the adrenal 
gland is a close one had been often suggested. A study by L. S. 
Hurley and A. F. Morgan was based on the reasoning that if it 
is true, as suggested from the histologic and physiologic evi- 
dence at hand, that pantothenic acid deficiency imposes a con- 
tinuous stress on the adrenal cortex, then exhaustion of the 
adrenals should occur, and the deficient animals should act as 
though the adrenals had been removed if exposed to a second 
stress. Decreasing the oxygen tension to that prevailing at 20,000 
ft. of altitude was used as the stress. The responses of normal 
and of pantothenic acid-deficient animals were compared with 
respect to liver glycogen and blood glucose, adrenal ascorbic 
acid concentration and adrenal weights. 

While the normal rats increased their liver glycogen by 600% 
to 700%, under reduced tension, the pantothenic acid-deficient 
rats showed no rise in liver glycogen during the stress period. 
The deficient animals also showed lower ascorbic acid values 
and greater adrenal weights than the controls. Administration 
of one dose of pantothenic acid did not produce a very marked 
rise of glycogen or blood glucose. By contrast, administration 
of adrenal cortical extract enabled the deficient rats to raise 
their liver glycogen and blood sugar under anoxia as well as the 
control group. 

The authors concluded from these results that it is probably 
a functional deficiency of adrenal cortical hormones which pro- 
duces the failure of carbohydrate metabolism under stress. The 
fact that their administration could instantly restore this 
mechanism while the effect of pantothenic acid was delayed 
pointed specifically to the adrenal cortex as the site of the 
defect. This study again contributed a suggestion that there is 
a close link between pantothenic acid and adrenal function, but 
a clear-cut answer to the problem was still needed. 

One of the most widespread nutritional disorders in tropical 
and subtropical areas is a syndrome which was in 1952 still ill 
defined. It was known by various names such as kwashiorkor, 
malignant malnutrition, polydeficiency disease and infantile 
pellagra. As the result of a recommendation made by the joint 
Food and Agriculture organization-World Health organization 
Expert Committee on Nutrition in Oct. 1949, J. F. Brock and 
M. Autret visited a large number of territories in Africa and in 
1952 presented a report of their observations and a critical 
analysis of the available literature. 

In this report kwashiorkor was defined as a nutritional syn- 
drome (or syndromes) found among indigenous Africans and 
composed of five essential features: retarded growth in the late 
breast-feeding, weaning and postweaning ages; alterations in 
skin and hair pigmentation; edoema; fatty infiltration, cellular 
necrosis or fibrosis of the liver; and a heavy mortality when 
not treated. A variety of dermatoses, gastrointestinal disorders, 
mental apathy and anaemia are commonly associated with but 
not essential components of this syndrome. While the report 
of Brock and Autret was restricted to kwashiorkor in the pre- 
weaning and postweaning child in certain areas in Africa, they 
recognized that a similar syndrome occurs in other parts of the 
world and is often given the same name. 

The authors made several recommendations for the preven- 
tion of kwashiorkor. Since the provision of adequate supplies of 
animal proteins in these areas would require many years, their 
attention was focused largely upon improving the quality of the 
protein of vegetable origin in the diet. Cassava and similar foods 
give high yields of calories per acre. Peanuts, soybeans and 
protein-rich varieties of millet are among the plants giving good 
yields of protein. The improvement of indigenous pulses and 
other foods familiar to these people was recommended instead 
of the introduction of new foods which might not be accepted. 
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Besides these general measures for dietary improvement, more 
suitable supplementary foods for weanling infants were badly 
needed to replace the starchy gruels. Artificial “milk” from 
pulses or peanuts, which can be made at home, was suggested. 
By means of education and aroused interest, some progress was 
being made. 

The relation between dietary cholesterol, plasma cholesterol 
and the occurrence of atherosclerosis (a type of hardening of 
the arteries) in man had been subject to wide interest and 
extensive discussion. One of the chief difficulties in studies of 
this kind in man was the lack of a satisfactory measure of the 
degree of atherosclerosis in an individual, resulting in the vir- 
tual impossibility of determining whether a therapeutic regimen 
has made a change in the degree of atherosclerosis. Since it is 
believed that most if not all patients with coronary occlusion 
and myocardial infarction have coronary atherosclerosis, a group 
of patients who have suffered this cardiac insult should serve as 
controls for a similar group for whom a specific therapeutic 
regimen is designed. Such a study was undertaken by L. M. 
Morrison. One hundred patients with coronary atherosclerosis 
as determined by previous coronary occlusion and myocardial 
infarction (established by clinical findings and typical electro- 
cardiographic changes within six months of the study) were 
observed over a period of three years with regard to recurrent 
coronary thrombosis, congestive heart failure, mortality rate, 
serum lipid determinations and body weight. The patients were 
divided into two groups of 50 each, the division being made by 
“comparable” alternation. One group of 42 males and 8 females, 
averaging 60 years of age, served as controls by being allowed to 
eat ad libitum an “average American diet’ which was estimated 
as containing between 80 and 160 g. of fat, and 200 to 1,800 
mg. of cholesterol per day. The treated series comprised 43 
males and 7 females whose ages averaged 62 years. This group 
was given the experimental diet designed to be low in fat and 
cholesterol. This diet contained 25 g. fat and 50 to 75 mg. 
cholesterol daily. The maximal caloric allowance was 1,500 calo- 
ries daily and furnished 320 g. of carbohydrate and go g. of 
protein. 

The results in this small group of patients suggested a bene- 
ficial effect upon morbidity and mortality in the group given the 
low-fat, low-cholesterol diet. Of the 50 patients allowed to con- 
sume the “average American diet,” 35 were alive at the end 
of three years (mortality rate, 30%), whereas, of the 50 patients 
fed the low-fat, low-cholesterol diet, 43 were alive at the end 
of four years (a mortality rate of only 14%). (See also NuTRI- 
TION, EXPERIMENTAL.) 


BisirocrapHy—vU. J. Lewis, D. V. Tappan and C. A. Elvehjem, “A 
New and Biologically Different Form of Vitamin By,” J. Biol. Chem., 
194:539-548 (Feb. 1952); L. S. Hurley and A. F. Morgan, “Carbohy- 
drate Metabolism and Adrenal Cortical Function in the Pantothenic Acid- 
Deficient Rat,” J. Biol. Chem., 195:583-590 (April 1952); J. F. Brock 
and M. Autret, “Kwashiorkor in Africa,’ World Health Organization, 
Monograph series, no. 8 (1952); L. M. Morrison, “Reduction of Mortali- 
ty Rate in Coronary Atherosclerosis by a Low Cholesterol-Low Fat Diet,” 
Am. Heart J., 42:538-545 (Oct. 1951). CME is ashe) 


" "Ta at ' This office, 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Office Of. constituent 
unit of the Federal Security agency, administers grants-in-aid 
and supplies leadership and technical assistance for the state- 
federal vocational rehabilitation program, a public service to 
prepare handicapped civilians for or to keep them in jobs com- 
mensurate with their fullest capabilities. 

Various combinations of the following services are provided, 
according to the disability and need of each individual. Those 
numbered 1, 2, 5, 8 and 9 are furnished without charge and the 
others are paid for from public funds to the extent of the indi- 
vidual’s inability to pay: (1) medical examination to determine 
eligibility and extent of disability, to discover hidden disabilities 
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and to ascertain work capacity; (2) individual counsel and 
guidance, including interest and aptitude tests, to help the dis- 
abled person choose and attain a job objective within his physi- 
cal limitations but commensurate with his best potential abili- 
ties; (3) medical, surgical and psychiatric treatment and hos- 
pital care to reduce or remove the disability; (4) prosthetic 
appliances such as limbs, braces and hearing aids to improve 
work ability; (5) training in school, on the job or by tutor to 
fit the individual for the right job; (6) maintenance and trans- 
portation during physical restoration and training; (7) occupa- 
tional tools, equipment and licences to give the handicapped 
person a fair start; (8) placement on the right job; and 
(9) a follow-up to make sure the rehabilitant and employer are 
mutually satisfied or to effect necessary adjustment. 

Any person of or near working age who has a physical or 
mental disablement which constitutes a substantial vocational 
handicap is eligible. Through 1952, nearly 676,000 persons had 
been rehabilitated since the first vocational rehabilitation act 
was adopted in 1920. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 63,632 persons 
were rehabilitated into self-supporting jobs and another 13,813 
persons had been placed in jobs and were awaiting a post- 
rehabilitation check at the year’s end. In addition, 12,242 per- 
sons were ready for jobs on June 30 and the active rolls listed 
II1,396 persons in earlier stages of rehabilitation. 

Orthopaedic disabilities were the most common, being the 
primary handicap of 42% of the rehabilitants. Twelve per cent 
were amputees and 30% suffered from impairments of the 
extremities or bones. Visual disabilities accounted for 12%; 
aural, 9%; tuberculous, 9%; mental, 7%; cardiac, 4%; and all 
other defects, including ulcers, hernia, speech and asthma, 17%. 

The annual rate of earnings of the rehabilitants when serv- 
ices were started was estimated at $16,000,000, mostly in tem- 
porary, unsafe or otherwise unsuitable jobs. The annual rate of 
earnings for the first year after rehabilitation was estimated at 
$100,000,000, on which federal income taxes were estimated at 
$8,500,000. Within four years, the 1952 rehabilitants would pay 
in federal income taxes as much as the entire 1952 federal ex- 
penditure for the rehabilitation program, which was $21,500,000. 
State expenditures totalled $10,500,000. 

The number of men and women throughout the country who 
were disabled to the extent of needing rehabilitation services was 
estimated at between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000 in 1952. Every 
year as a result of chronic illness, accidents and congenital de- 
fects about 250,000 men and women become disabled to the 
extent that they need rehabilitation services in order to become 
employable. (See also MEDICAL REHABILITATION OF THE Dis- 
ABLED; VETERANS ADMINISTRATION [U.S.].) (M. E. Sr.) 


Wages and Hours U.S. manufacturing pay rolls in Aug. 
* 1952 were 1.6% above the 1951 dol- 

lar level, compared with a 14% gain for the preceding year. 

Manufacturing employment declined .7% during the year. 

Total wage and salary payments for Aug. 1952 were $15,083,- 
300,000, which represented an increase of 5.7% over the same 
month in 1951. 

Real wages reached a new post-World War II peak in March 
1952 of 149.4 (based on 1939 averages). The previous high was 
148.8 in Dec. 1950. Average real wages for the first eight 
months of 1952 were .9% above the 1951 figures (see Table I). 

In 23 industries, average weekly earnings increased more rap- 
idly than the 3.05% rise in the consumers’ price index. In eight 
industries (four of which were adversely affected by work stop- 
pages in steel) weekly wages did not keep pace with the cost of 
living. Increases in hourly wage rates follow almost exactly the 
same pattern as weekly averages when compared with the con- 


WAGES AND HOURS 


Table |.—U.S. Real Wage Indexes 
(1939 = 100) 


Index of average 


Consumers’ price weekly manufac- Index of real 
index turing wages wages 

Months 19§2 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Ue omtukbeis to 190.2 182.6 280.4 267.2 147.4 146.3 
Feb. . ele) eaten 189.0 184.9 280.4 267.6 148.4 144.7 
March 5 189.1 185.6 282.5 270.6 149.4 146.0 
April 189.8 185.7 276.1 271.3 145.5 146.1 
NEES 5 oO 190.1 186.5 279.3 270.5 146.9 145.0 
June 190.7 186.3 281.1 272.8 147.4 146.4 
July 192.0 186.6 275.8 269.2 143.6 144.2 
Aug. P92-3 186.6 280.2 270.4 145.7 144.9 
Sept —_ 187.7 — 274.3 — 146.1 
Oct. — 188.5 — 273.1 — 144.9 
Noy — 189.7 — 276.0 _— 145.5 
Dec _ 190.2 —_ 282.5 _ 148.5 


Source: Survey of Current Business, United States Department of Commerce. 


sumers’ price index variations. 

The highest weekly earnings for any industry were $88.31 in 
building construction. This was 3.3% above the highest 1951 
figure. The greatest comparative increase in average weekly 
earnings was one of 14.3% in the leather industry. Decreases 
in take-home pay were experienced in coal mining, steel, and 
automobile manufacturing. These decreases did not reflect a con- 
tinuing trend, but were the result of disruptions in production 
by reason of labour disputes principally in the steel industry. 
Aside from these isolated decreases, the smallest gain in aver- 
age weekly earnings was one of 1.8% in general merchandising. 
Reported payments in this instance, however, do not include 
commissions. 

Irregularities in coal production were reflected in the 26.4-hr. 
work week for anthracite miners, and the 27.6-hr. week for 
bituminous miners. In the various industries shown in Table II, 
the number of hours worked per week declined in 14 instances, 
increased in 15 and remained steady in 3. 

In Aug. 1952, 82.4% of the industries shown in Table II paid 
average weekly earnings in excess of $60, compared with 71% 
in 1951. About 44% paid $70 or more, and 8.8% paid more 
than $80 a week. 

The highest average hourly earnings were in building con- 
struction ($2.282), followed by $2.256 in bituminous coal min- 
ing. The greatest proportionate gain in hourly rates was one of 


Table Ill._—Average U.S. Weekly Earnings, Average Weekly Hours, 
and Average Earnings Per Hour In Major Industries 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 


earninas hours earnings 
August August August 
Industry 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 

ALL MANUFACTURING ... $66.85 $64.32 40.2 40.3 $1.663 $1.596 

Durabletgoodsi awry 1 sme) Pelee TA 37 O95 SAO LOM AIES 1.758 1.684 

Nondurable goods 61.45 57.91 39.8 39.1 1.544 1.481 
lronvandssteel, i a ere cue seeeee ne 70.06* 77.64* 36.0* 40.8* 1.946* 1.903* 
Electrical machinery . . 2... ee 69.86 66.34 40.9 40.8 1.708 1.626 
Nonelectrical machinery. . . . . . 78.09 75.94 42.3 43.0 1.846 1.766 
Transportation equipment. 77.83 76.36 40.2 40.9 1.936 1.867 
Automobiles . .... Seg 70.85* 73.30* 36.0* 37.9* 1.968* 1.934* 
Nonferrous metals. . . . . . +. 75.66* 69.90* 41.8* 40.9* 1.810* 1 70S 
Lumber and wood products... . 64.35 60.49 41.3 40.9 1.558 1.479 
Furniture and fixtures. . . .... 61.09 57.53 41.5 40.8 1.472 1.416 
Stone, clay and glass . ..... 66.59 64.74 40.8 41.5 1.632 1.560 
Textile mill products . . 2... 2 53.15 48.08 39.4 367 1.349 1.310 
Appareljefcave o vcate el circa 47.84 46.11 37.2 35.8 1.286 1.288 
Leather and leather products . . . 52.79 46.19 39.9 36.4 1.323 1.269 
Food and food products . .... 63:34" “6ILU5) wea tet) 4250 1.541 1.456 
Tobacco manufactures... ... 45.01 44.08 38.5 38.5 1.169 1.145 
Paper and allied products . .. . 69.70 64.84 43.0 42.6 T6217 12522 
Printing and publishing. . . . . . 80.89 75.54 39.0 387 2.074 1.952 
Chemicals and allied products. . . 70.90 68.18 40.7 41.5 1.742 1.643 
Products of coal and petroleum . . 85.05 80.55 39.8 40.6 Ay fox 1.984 
Rubber products tess) 4) v0 sel 6022 O95 DEE A OEE Aer 1.850 1.708 
Miscellaneous manufacturin 

industries . .. 2... o! ee OL.CONSSG:825 5 AIA AQ 1.488 1.417 


NONMANUFACTURING 
Coal mining 


Anthracite. . 2 2 2 6 2 6. «  58.71* 79.50* 26.4* 35.3* 2.224% 2.2528 

Bituminousiem tai tcnrel ciitem autemrer ie 62.27* 73.71* 27.6* 32.7* 2.256* 2.254* 
Metalliferous mining . . . . . . . 79.82* 72.32* 42.5* 42.0* 1.857" 722 
Street railways and buses «= %7.67* 73.19* 47.3% AG5* 1:649* 5 74e 
Telephones fare nen ths See ecaee 62.37* 59.30* 39.4* 39.8* 1.583* 1.490* 
Telegraph. . ... Pmecmc ss acy Cc 72.71* 71.23* 44.8* 44.8* 1.623* 1.590% 
Gas and electric utilities 74.63* 71.82* 41.3* 42.0* 1.807* 1.710% 
Wiholesaleitradessu:.kcn co eee ene 68.05* 64.55* 40.7* 40.7* 1 672% 1.586* 
General merchandise stores .. . 39.20* 38.51* 36.6* 37.1* 1.071% 1.038* 
Hotelsiac a saruiaboni oles 37.23* 35.46* 42.6* 43.4*  .874* (817% 
Building construction. . ..... 88.31* 83.63* 38.7* 38.1* 2.282* 2.195* 


mms Survey of Current Business, United States Department of Commerce. 
*July. 


WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD 


Table Ill.—Rise in Hourly U.S. Earnings Rates 
Index,1952 
(August rates) (1941 
Industry 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 = 100) 
ALL MANUFACTURING . . $1.236 $1.373 $1.398 $1.464 $1.597 $1.663 223.2 
Durable goods... .. i295 441 e473 539 W683 1.758. 211.8 
Nondurable goods ... TEES SPE ZI SMES G7 4a 1.402) 1h 44) 234.7 
fronvand steel ihe 6 5 S76 OAR OS Seen O93 08 1-877) 01-9400 223.4 
Machinery (nonelectrical) . . 1.377 1.498 1.530 1.603 1.764 1.846 220.8 
AUtOmObiles® cs). «| + 1.501 1.660 1.703 1.783 1.937 1.968* 186.2 
Lumber and allied products . 1.048 1.289 1.306 1.382 1.474 1.558 265.0 
Textile products 5). < % « 1032) Us Zon ISOM 12220 SIs 4o e253e) 
Food and food processing . MUAOe 1-235 1.269 1348. 1-457" Noal 8234.2 
Tobacco products... . . 951 963 993) V.097-) 1.144 1.169" 224.8 
Rubber products ..... 1.445 1.497 1.507 1.587 1.704 1.850 214.9 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Coal mining 
Anthracite... 1. = 6 UZSOM SOOM W827) 1.9760 25225) 92.2248 2240 
Bituminous « «2 3 0 « « V787 1.961 1.900 2.001 2.216 2.256 218.4 
Wholesale trade . . . we 1.258 1.366 1.406 1.485 1.583 1.672 209.5 
Building construction. . . . 1.668 1.874 1.931 2.025 2.207 2.282 228.0 


Source: Survey of Current Business, United States Department of Commerce. 
*July figure. 


8.3% in rubber manufacturing, with the next greatest gain 
(7.8%) in metalliferous mining. Slight declines in coal mining 
and in apparel manufacturing were caused by temporary malad- 
justments in the classifications of labour employed during 
August. The lowest monetary rate paid was 87.4 cents in hotels 
(not including tips, board, room and uniforms). For manufac- 
turing as a whole, the increase in hourly rates was 4.2%, com- 
pared with 9.0% in 1951 and 4.6% in 1950. 

Table III shows a five-year climb of 34.5% in hourly earn- 
ings rates for all manufacturing industries. The greatest five- 
year improvement was in lumber (48.7%). The gains for the 
year were spread among all industries, apparently demonstrating 
that the soft goods industries had substantially caught up with 
the strong wartime wage gains in the durable goods industries. 

In Aug. 1952 the average hourly rate for common labour was 
$1.793, compared with $1.637 in 1951 and 47 cents in 1941. 
Farm wages increased from 73 cents per hour (not including 
room and board) in 1951 to 87 cents in 1952, an increase of 
19.2%. 

Wage payments (both hourly and weekly) did not increase as 
rapidly during the year as they had during the postwar period 
up through 1951. How much of the slowdown in the rate of 
increase was attributable to reduced inflationary pressures and 
how much to the effectiveness of Wage Stabilization board pol- 
icy was problematical. Soft spots which had appeared in 1951 
did not continue to be evident in 1952. The general trend 
throughout the first eight months of 1952 in hourly and weekly 
earnings and in real wages continued to be upward. (D. J. H.) 

Other Countries.—The inflation that followed the outbreak 
of the Korean war appeared to have reached its peak in most 
European countries before the beginning of 1952 and the cost 
of living steadied, with consequent slackening of wage demands. 
In such countries as the United Kingdom and Australia price 
raises, probably delayed by the stricter economic controls, con- 
tinued during 1952 and many wage demands were pressed. 

Edgar Faure, the French prime minister, failed early in the 
year to get assembly approval for a bill to base the minimum 


Table 1V.—Average Earnings, Hours and Hourly Earnings in 
the United Kingdom of Men over 21 in Manufacturing 
and Principal Nonmanufacturing Industries™ 


Per cent Hours 
Weekly increases worked Hourly 
wages over 1938 a week rate 
Gp Ga auc 6 aia oae 69s. 47.7 lise eos4ds 

1946} alle Bde Gabe Oboe 120s. 9d. 75 47.6 2s. 6.4d. 
WAT. sete se . . 123'smods 79 46,3 2s. 8d. 
NO Z'Si cast cle ume o- 134s. 94 46.5 2s. 10.6d. 
GRY =o Ss OS) Ge GMD om 139s. 11d. 103 46.6 SS; 
SOM, & Ch .o a0" Quo . 145s. 9d. ial 47.0 3s. 12d. 
DOSE simerom iste ° . 160s. 2d. 132 47.9 ee Zlhlles 
1:95 2 erties fence o- WAI 746 152 47.3 Ss od, 


*Based on returns from about 60,000 undertakings for last pay week in April of each 


ear. tOctober. 
i Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette (H.M.S.O., London, Sept. 1952). 
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wage on the monthly cost-of-living figures. He gave way to 
Antoine Pinay who got the bill through. Pinay’s efforts to keep 
prices steady were substantially successful: from a peak index 
of 148.5 in the winter of 1951-52, they fell to 142.1 at the end 
of June and rose to 144.8 in August. 

Italian civil servants received an increase of 2,000 lire a 
month in January after a bill to grant them 1,500 lire was 
amended against the wishes of the government. Although there 
was some unrest over wages the labour year was relatively quiet. 
In the German Federal Republic, which had an abundant supply 
of refugee labour, a demand was raised, but not acceded to, for 
a reduction in working hours from 48 a week to 40 to prevent 
unemployment. Legislation in January provided machinery for 
fixing minimum wages in industries where nonexistence of unions 
or employers’ organizations prevented collective agreement. 

The system of fixing minimum wages in Australia based on 
quarterly cost-of-living figures was attacked in June by employ- 
ers’ organizations. They asked the Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration to cancel the June award of an average of gs. a 
week, to increase hours from 40 to 44 and to abandon automatic 
wage increases with every rise in cost-of-living figures. The 
court refused to cancel the award and the other matters were 
outstanding late in the year. 

In the United Kingdom, the spate of wage claims which had 
characterized 1951 continued and on May 15 R. A. Butler, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, appealed for wage restraint, pointing 
out that claims outstanding affected between 7,000,000 and 
8,000,000 workers. In July Sir Walter Monckton, minister of 
labour, referred back wage increase awards submitted by 12 
councils in the distributive trades and asked for their recon- 
sideration in the light of the chancellor’s appeal. When a number 
of these awards were resubmitted without alteration he accepted 
them, thus giving wage increases in some shops of from 2s. to 
ros. a week. Engineers (who at first asked for an increase of £2 
a week), coal miners and dockers were among those with claims 
outstanding late in the year. 

Increases granted in Jan.—Aug. 1952 affected 6,101,000 work- 
ers who got £2,338,900 more a week. Among them were agricul- 
tural workers who got, in the case of men over 21, an increase 
of 5s. a week, making their weekly minimum 113s. Many more 
industries granted 12 days’ paid holidays in 1952 in place of 6. 
There were no important changes in working hours. While aver- 
age earnings for men in April 1952 were 173% above 1938, aver- 
age wage rates for a full ordinary working week had increased by 
only 108%. The disparity is accounted for by the lower number 
of hours a week worked as basic in 1952, the greater number 
of hours worked at overtime rates and by extension of payment 
by results. (See also AGRICULTURE; BUILDING AND CONSTRUC- 
TION INDUSTRY; BUSINESS REvIEW; CEeNSus Data, U.S.; La- 
BOUR UNIONS; PRICES.) (R. JAN.) 


“1 . The U.S. Wage Stabiliza- 
Wage Stabilization Board. tion board (WSB) was cre- 
ated under executive order 10161, Sept. 9, 1950. The board was 
organized within the Economic Stabilization agency (ESA) and 
activated in November with Cyrus S. Ching as chairman. Mem- 
bership included three representatives each of labour, industry 
and the public. Instructions were to advise and make recom- 
mendations to the ESA. 

Labour members wanted a larger board with greater power. 
On Feb 15, 1951, the Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
American Federation of Labor members of WSB bolted, thereby 
rendering the WSB inoperative until it was reconstituted under 
executive order 10233, April 21. The WSB was reorganized by 
the new chairman, George W. Taylor, and reactivated on May 8. 
During the interim, ESA had promulgated and administered a 
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policy limiting wage increases to 10% of the Jan. 15, 1950, pay 
levels, but providing for additional adjustments in specific 
instances wherein this arbitrary base date was “abnormal.” 

The second WSB had 18 members—6 each to represent la- 
bour, industry and the public. Fourteen regional offices imple- 
mented board policy. The reconstituted board had somewhat 
broader powers over labour disputes, with jurisdiction enforce- 
able only after collective bargaining, mediation and conciliation 
had failed, provided the parties agreed to submit the dispute to 
the WSB or provided the president referred to the board dis- 
putes affecting defense mobilization. The “tandem” regulation 
set down by ESA was clarified to permit continuation of his- 
torical relationships whereby adjustments of wages for one 
group of employees had been directly related to those of another 
group in timing, amount and nature, without regard to the over- 
all 10% limitation. 

A second labour walkout from the WSB was threatened be- 
cause wage controls allegedly were being maintained more rig- 
idly than price controls. On Aug. 29, 1951, Chairman Taylor 
resigned and was replaced by Nathan P. Feinsinger. 

WSB continued to deal with all elements of compensation, in- 
cluding such fringe benefits as paid vacations, holidays, shift 
bonuses, incentive payments, employer contributions to insur- 
ance, welfare and pension funds and premium overtime pay- 
ments. Increasing emphasis was placed upon cost-of-living esca- 
lator adjustments in wage rates, and less upon the 10% formula. 

The steel case continued to be a serious problem, with the 
union shop recommendation of the WSB and the price increase 
for steel recommended by ESA receiving criticism respectively 
from management and labour. Another example of increasing 
tension was a strike in the oil industry during April and May 
1952, when industry representatives refused to appear at WSB 
panel hearings and the union subsequently refused to return to 
work without a contract, despite WSB action. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties, Chairman Feinsinger reported in Aug. 1952 
that more than 90% of WSB rulings in 60,000 wage petitions 
were unanimous and that WSB had modified or denied about 
20% of the wage-increase requests. 

A backlog of about 12,000 cases created impatience on the 
part of unions over delays in disposing of cases. Another labour 
bolt from the board appeared to be imminent. Under the con- 
tinuing pressure of both labour and management groups, the 
WSB was revamped again, with its authority restricted and 
budget reduced. Archibald Cox replaced Feinsinger as chairman 
Onisept, 1, 1052. 

In Oct. 1952, labour members of the board dissented from the 
WSB decision to trim 4o cents from the $1.90-per-day increase 
agreed to by the United Mine Workers and the bituminous coal 
operators, and the U.M.W. struck in protest of the board rec- 
ommendation. The action high-lighted the board policy that “the 
important question under wage stabilization is not what the 
parties may agree upon but what the Board will approve.” 

(Day. AL) 


(1888- ), US. biolo- 


Waksman, Selman Abraham oi. sa xorg eee 


ner, was born at Priluka, Kiev province, Russia, on July 2; he 
emigrated to the United States in 1gto and became a naturalized 
U.S. citizen six years later. He received his B.S. (1915) and his 
M.S. (1916) from Rutgers university, New Brunswick, IN GIES 
and his Ph.D. from the University of California in 1918. After 
working as a research biochemist for private laboratories in 
California, he returned to Rutgers to teach soil microbiology; he 
became associate professor there in 1924 and full professor in 
1930. As early as 1915 he had begun his investigations which 
ultimately led to discovery of the drug streptomycin; not until 
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WAKSMAN, SELMAN ABRAHAM—WASHINGTON 


1939, however, did he change the course of his research with 
earth moulds in such a way that it led to production of the new 
antibiotic. Streptomycin was introduced by Waksman and his 
associates (including Albert Schatz of Brooklyn college) in 
1943. The medical profession found it especially effective 
against tuberculosis, whooping cough and a number of other 
diseases. 

For his codiscovery of streptomycin, Waksman was awarded 
the 1952 Nobel prize for medicine and physiology, announced 
Oct. 23, 1952, at Stockholm, Sweden. 


Wales: see Great Britain & NoRTHERN IRELAND, UNITED 
KINGDOM OF. 

Walnuts: see Nurs. 

War, Law of: see INTERNATIONAL LAw. 

War Prisoners: see PrisoNERS OF WAR. 


War Savings Stamps: see Post OFrrice. 
A state in the extreme northwestern United 


Washington. States, popularly known as the ‘Evergreen 
state,” Washington was admitted to the union Nov. 11, 1889. 
Total area: 68,192 sq.mi., of which 66,786 sq.mi. are land; pop. 
(1950): 2,378,963; native white 2,125,495; foreign-born white 
191,001. According to a July 1, 1952, estimate, the state’s pop- 
ulation was 2,496,050. In 1950, the urban population was 
1,503,166 or 63.2% of the total population. The population of 
the three largest cities, according to July 1, 1952, estimates 
(1950 figures in parentheses), were respectively: Seattle, 477,- 
930 (467,591); Spokane, 171,040 (161,721); and Tacoma, 
145,170 (143,673). 

History.—On Sept. 2, 1952, the supreme court of the state 
declared unconstitutional the law of 1937 which penalized the 
possession or operation of slot machines, which had been as- 
sumed to exempt nonprofit clubs. In a 7 to 2 decision, the court 
held that slot machines were in violation of article ii chapter 24 
of the state constitution which forbids the state legislature to 
authorize any lottery. 

In Aug. 1952, the federal Securities and Exchange commis- 
sion approved the distribution of Washington Water Power 
stock formerly held by the American Power and Light company. 
Nine temporary directors of the local company were elected. 

The first annual far east trade fair was held in Seattle be- 
tween Sept. 6 and 14. About $500,000 worth of goods, repre- 
senting 10,000 articles from 500 oriental manufacturers, were 
on display. 

The chief state officers for 1952 were: governor, Arthur B. 
Langlie; lieutenant governor, Victor A. Meyers; secretary of 
state, Earl S. Coe; treasurer, Tom Martin; auditor, Cliff Yelle; 
attorney general, Smith Troy; state superintendent of public 
instruction, Pearl Wanamaker (elected on nonpartisan basis) ; 
state commissioner of public lands, Jack Taylor; state insurance 
commissioner, William A. Sullivan; chief justice of the state 
supreme court, E. W. Schwellenbach. 


Education.—During the year 195-52, the enrolment in the public 
schools was 426,580, and average daily attendance for elementary schools 
was 237,107, for junior high schools 45,739, and for senior high schools 
73,463. The total number of teachers was 17,191 and the average salary 
for all certified personnel was $3,866.14. The total current expenditures 
were $103,831,089.02 and the cost per pupil in attendance was $256.41. 
The combined enrolment for the fall term of 195i at the University of 
Washington, the State College of Washington and the three colleges 
(formerly colleges of education) was 21,463. Nine junior colleges ‘in- 
tegrated with the secondary school program of the state but operated 
with state funds, had a total enrolment of 2,675 students. 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs. 
During the period Sept. r951 through Aug. 1952, inclusive, public assis- 
tance in the state, including federal expenditures and state aid cost 
$78,613,749.45. An average of 126,636 persons received assistance to a 
total amount of $73,723,841.89. An average of 13,896 persons received a 
total of $4,853,484.43 in general assistance, An average of 71,232 old per- 
sons received a total of $50,816,649.98. An average of 35,176 children 
were assisted to the total amount of $12,886,199.76. An average of o12 
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ALASKAN WAY VIADUCT, double-decker highway along the Elliott bay 
water front in Seattle, Wash., scheduled to be opened to north-south traffic 
in Jan. 1953 


blind persons received a total of $892,337.87. The above total amount 
for public assistance included a total amount of $3,909,302.87 allotted 
to an average 5,750 disabled persons. A total of $360,399.57 was paid by 
the state for burials during the above period. Administration of the entire 
program cost $4,889,907.56. Health care was largely the responsibility of 
the counties. no 

During the month of June 1952, 11 state charitable institutions had 
an average total population of 10,778 and four correctional institutions 
had an average total of 2,383 inmates. The total expenditures for salaries, 
wages and operations, exclusive of capital outlays and new construction 
for both programs during the fiscal year April 1, 1951, to March 31, 
1952, were $10,822,322.56. 


Communications.—Railroad mileage in the state was 6,176 on Dec. 31, 
1951. On Jan. 1, 1951, there were 178 airports in Washington of which 
116 were in class I. The total mileage of highways in Washington on Jan. 
I, 1952, waS 45,135.6; total mileage of federal-aid highways on the state 
highway system was 9,615; total mileage on the state highway system 
was 6,515.8; and the total mileage of highways, roads and streets under 
county jurisdiction and management was 38,619.8. Total state expendi- 
tures for highways during the period Feb. 1, 1951, to Jan. 31, 1952, was 
$36.787.235; $25,171,219 was spent for construction and $11,616,016 for 
maintenance and administration. 


Banking and Finance.—In 1952 the state board of equalization placed 
the value of real and personal property at $4,141,083,552 and equalized 
for purposes of taxation at $2,070,541,776. On March 31, 1952, the 
bonded indebtedness was $1,152,000; outstanding warrants amounted to 
a total of $57,162,568.28. For the year ending March 31, 1952, total 
receipts were $569,256,097.19 and disbursements, including cash trans- 
fers, were $537,988,606.57. ; 

On March 31, 1952, 120 banks, including four mutual savings banks, 
reported a total capital of $42,130,000; capital surpluses, undivided 
profits and reserves at $157,847,040; deposits of $2,217,229,114; and 
total assets of $2,399,957,878. Gal 

Total income payments and per capita income payments for 1951 were 
$4,257,000,000 and $1,755, respectively, in both instances an all-time 
high. 


Agriculture-—According to the census of April 1950, the state had 
69,820 farms, whose total acreage was 17,369,245 and whose average 
size was 248.8 acres. Crop land amounted to 4,236,705 acres. Total 
agricultural income in 1951 was $583,248,000; receipts from livestock 
and products were $207,172,000, from crops $346,349,000; the total value 
of production for home consumption was $25,530,000; and government 
payments amounted to $4,097,000. Total agricultural production in 1951 
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Table I.—Leading Field and Fruit Crops of Washington 


Indicated Average 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Wheat, bu. . . 77,334,000 75,152,000 64,395,000 
Apples, bu. . 23,725,000 19,108,000 29,458,000 
Pears, bu. . . 4,833,000 5,554,000 7,046,000 
Hops; Ib: .. . 27,000,000 27,387,000 18,565,000 
Potatoes, bu.. . . . 10,400,000 11,600,000 9,905,000 
Peas (100-Ib. bags) . 1,287,000 2,398,000 3,091,000 
Hay, all, tons ; 1,451,000 1,431,000 1,682,000 
Strawberries (crates). 1,200,000 773,000 630,000 
Cherries, tons 17,900 16,200 30,240 
Barleysrbuss <<) 4.0. 3,010,000 3,384,000 6,604,000 
Oats bul. ca cake 6,240,000 6,670,000 7,454,000 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Washington 
Pay roll (for 12-month period 


Industry ending Sept. 30, 1951) 
Logging and lumber products . $164,300,000 
Foodiiproducts) . «: s « rr 93,200,000 
Plywood, millwork, etc. Ona 69,600,000 
Pulp and paper ..... 5 61,800,000 
Chemical (including Hanford) 45,600,000 
Basic nonferrous metals 29,900,000 
Melchiiveny.s; ctiette! festa temic 27,700,000 
Fabricated products (metal) 22,600,000 
Basic ferrous metals . é bier yc 14,500,000 
Furniture) cre) sie 5 12,200,000 
Shipbuilding . . obo 10,800,000 


had a value of $644,611,000 or 111% of 1950. 


Manufacturing and Trade.—In 1950 the value added by manufacture was 
$1,113,362,000, in contrast with $926,630,000 in 1949 and $874,036,000 
in 1947. There were 6,022 establishments subject to unemployment com- 
pensation in r951. In July 1952, the civilian labour force of the state 
was estimated at 1,030,300 of which 1,000,000 were employed. Domestic 
workers numbered 15,600; agricultural workers 144,400; and non- 
agricultural workers 840,500. Manufacturing establishments employed 
202,200 and nonmanufacturing firms 536,100. 

The output of lumber in 1951 was 3,922,000,000 bd.ft. (estimated) ; 
pulp and paper production 2,053,000 tons (estimated); and plywood 
production for the Pacific northwest was 2,984,000 sq.ft. (estimated). 

The salmon pack for the Puget sound and Columbia river districts 
combined was 1,060,000 cases in I951. 

For the year 1951, the Washington customs district reported total ex- 
ports of $247,277,052 and imports for consumption of $219,006,503. 

(Gey df, 10h) 

Mineral Production.—Table III shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in Washington in 1949 and 1950, listing all items 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 


Table IIl—Mineral Production of Washington 
(In short tons, except as noted) 
1950 1949 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
iGlaysieme oes! . 217,000 $ 252,000 220,000 $ 267,000 
Goal em ene. 874,000 5,829,000 899,000 6,029,000 
Copper. . . 5,057 2,104,000 5,275 2,078,000 
Gold (oz.). .- 92,000 3,224,000 72,000 2,520,000 
Lead 35 Ss es 10,000 2,790,000 6,000 2,028,000 
Sand and gravel . 10,606,000 7,435,000 9,216,000 6,391,000 
Silver (0z.) . 364,000 329,000 358,000 324,000 
Stone. . 4,931,000 5,375,000 3,689,000 4,106,000 
Zinc Seton 15,000 4,205,000 11,000 2,664,000 
Other minerals . é 17,152,000 stare 14,456,000 

Total . . - - $49,055,000 $40,863,000 


Washington ranks first among the states in the production of magnesite, 
and stands 29th in the value of mineral output, with 0.41% of the U-S. 
total. 


hi District oF CoLUMBIA, is the national capital 
Was ington. of the United States. On July 19, 1952, an act 
of congress was approved to enlarge the national capital plan- 
ning commission and create a national capital regional planning 
council, to the end of securing co-ordinated, comprehensive 
planning for the entire area, which includes the federal city and 
near-by towns and counties in Maryland and Virginia. Under 
the act, the expenses of both planning agencies would be met 
from federal funds. 

Several plans had been prepared for the southwest area se- 
lected for redevelopment. The official plan of the national capital 
planning commission was made public in October. As required by 
law, public hearings were held by the district commissioners. 

Early in the year, the commissioners released a comprehen- 
sive highway plan which in some respects differed from the offi- 
cial comprehensive plan of the planning commission. 

Under his powers for reorganization of the federal govern- 
ment, the president, on May 1, 1952, issued an executive order 
to reorganize the district government which, in the absence of 
objection, became law 60 days afterwards. In addition to re- 
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grouping the departments of the district government, a new 
department of administration was created, and a citizens advi- 
sory council was appointed. 

In connection with a six-year public works program, prepared 
by the commissioners, a citizens advisory committee on the pub- 
lic works program was appointed. The committee brought in a 
report approving a six-year program estimated to cost in excess 
of $300,000,000, to be paid for partly by the D.C. highway 
fund and increased water and sewer taxes, with the balance to be 
shared half and half by the federal and district governments. 

During the year the new Mellon fountain, near the National 
Gallery of Art at the apex of the Triangle in the foreground of 
the capitol, was dedicated. The golden horses, given by the 
Italian government, were placed at the entrances to the Arling- 
ton Memorial bridge and the Potomac parkway. Queen Juliana 
of the Netherlands presented a carillon to the United States in 
a ceremony in Meridian Hill park. 

During the year, the president moved back into the White 
House which had been rehabilitated, redecorated and made safe 
at a cost of more than $5,000,000. (See also MunricrpaL Gov- 


ERNMENT.) 


BreLioGRAPHY.—Geddes W. Rutherford (Public Administration Serv- 
ice), The National Capital Region (1952): Commission on Renovation of 
the Executive Mansion, White House Report (1952). (H. Js.) 


Water Supply: see Pustic HEALTH ENGINEERING. 


Wealth and Income, Distribution of. ¢'°°°57 

s F SOOO Ol 
Consumer Finances in the United States, published by the board 
of governors of the federal reserve system, supplied informa- 
tion on the distribution of income in 1951 and liquid assets in 
early 1952. Previous surveys had made similar information 
available for the period 1945-so. The surveys were based on 
small field canvasses of consumer spending units, defined as all 
persons living in the same dwelling and related by blood, mar- 
riage or adoption who pooled their incomes for their major items 
of expense. 

Survey data on the percentage distribution of spending units 
according to size of holdings of liquid assets—U.S. government 
bonds, savings and checking accounts and shares in savings and 
loan associations and credit unions—are provided in Table I. 
It may be seen that from rg5r1 to 1952 the proportion of spend- 
ing units with medium-sized holdings ($200-$1,999) showed a 
marked decrease—from 37% to 32%. The percentage with no 


Table |. — Distribution of Spending Units by Size of Liquid Asset Holdings 


(Per cent) 

Amounts of liquid assets held* 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Nogedaecmtemols (oiul veitteluiss (eye . 24% OT Ton 29% Blan 28 31 
USE OMA seep apelin ier 14 15 16 16 oe ise 
SZ00-— S49. 0 iver schict tole cust saren te 12 13 13 11 14 13 
SOOO $999 went wien wile oe, sie 14 12 11 10 im 9 
SIOOO S998 ie ce we eo. ee 14 12 11 10 12 10 
S21000-=S4999) wine von ie tousctycuee 14 12 12 13 11 12 
SO O00 SH999 May suet veniel tenets 5 5 5 6 5 Ss 
$10,000 and over «ss. « <7 3 4 3 3 3 3 

AllnunitSienton meme st leet cl cures fe 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Median holdings of all units. . . . $470 $350 $300 $250 $300 $230 
Median holdings of those with assets $890 $820 $790 $810 $710 $720 


"Includes all types of U.S. government bonds, checking accounts and savings accounts in 
banks, postal savings and shares in savings and loan associations and credit unions. Excludes 
currency holdings. 

Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Table Il.—Distribution of Spending Units and Money Income Received, 


by Income Groups 
Annual income 1945 1946 1950 1951 


(money income Spending Total Spending Total Spending Total Spending Total 
before taxes) units money units money units money units money 
income income income income 
Under $1,000 . 20% 5% 17% 3% ils} 2 ide} 1 
$1,000-$1,999. 7 16 23 hte ee an ee Le 
$2,000-$2,999. 23 23 25 21 19 Ue! 18 12 
$3,000-$3,999. ee 20 Wed 20 19 18 18 16 
$4,000-$4,999. 7 12 8 13 2 16 US 17 
$5,000-$7,499. 5 11 6 im) 14 23 14 22 
$7,500 and over 3 13 4 20 6 21 7 26 
All units. . . 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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Table Ill.—Percentage of Money Received by Each Fifth of 
Famuies and Single Persons 


Families and single persons 
ranked from lowest to 


highest income 1935-36 1941 1944 1950 
Lowestififthiz (acs). cenecees 4.0% 3.5% 3.6% 41% 
Secondififtt's, «5 ae otis. 8.7 9.1 10.1 OZ 
ities o OO Oe Goo -o.6 13.6 15.3 16.3 16.4 
Reidiinih o oO Go 8 0 0 % O-5 20.5 225 23.0 22.7 
neiismis ood oop oO O32 49.6 47.0 46.) 

INTCMOOS o aaa Bo. 6-6 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Source: Council of Economic Advisers, based on survey data from National Resources Plan- 
ning Board (1935-36), Department of Labor (1941), National Bureau of Economic Research 
(1944) and Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System (1950). 


holdings increased from 28 to 31. The total number of spending 
units owning some liquid assets in early 1952 was estimated at 
37,000,000, roughly 1,000,000 below the postwar high in early 
1951 but about 3,000,000 more than in early 1946. 

Table Il summarizes data provided by the surveys on the 
distributions of spending units and total money income accord- 
ing to size of income. The 1951 data revealed a further upward 
movement in the postwar income distribution. The expansion of 
total money income in the postwar years resulted in a shifting 
of many consumers to higher income levels. This shifting per- 
vaded the entire income distribution. It was found that when 
the nation’s spending units were ranked into tenths by size of 
income the proportionate shares of total money income received 
by each tenth in 1951 were quite similar to those in 1945. 

A longer-term comparison of changes in the distribution of 
income is afforded by Table III. This shows for two prewar 
years, peak war year 1944 and full-employment year 1950, the 
percentage of money income going to each fifth of the total 
number of families and single persons, ranging from those with 
the lowest incomes to those with the highest. 

From 1935-36 to 1950 there was a redistribution of income 
in the United States away from the highest income bracket. The 
second, third and fourth income brackets significantly improved 
their relative positions, whereas the percentage of total money 
income received by the highest bracket declined from 53 to 46. 

State Distribution of Income.—Income payments to indi- 
viduals expanded in every state in 1951, the latest year for 
which department of commerce estimates were available in 1952. 
Against the setting of a generally expansionary economic situa- 
tion, total income moved up in most sections of the country at 
rates similar to the 12% rise for the country as a whole. 

The largest regional gain, 15%, was scored by the southwest. 
(See Table IV.) Above-average gains were also scored by the 
far west (14%) and southeast (13%). The smallest relative 
increases occurred in New England (10%) and middle east 
(9%). For the country as a whole, per capita income payments 
(total income divided by total population) were $1,584 in 1951. 
On a state basis, per capita incomes ranged from $771 in Mis- 
sissippi to nearly $2,100 in Delaware and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Others in the top rank included Nevada ($2,029), 
Connecticut ($1,999), New York ($1,996), California ($1,933) 
and Illinois ($1,928). 

Table IV reveals clearly the relatively high income levels of 
the northern and western parts of the country and the concen- 
tration of low-income states in the south. Despite the substan- 
tial progress they had made over the past two decades, the rs 
southern states in 1951 had a composite per capita income 35% 
below the average for all other states. 

From 1940 to 1951, a period of tremendous economic growth, 
there was a pronounced relative shift of total income from the 
New England and middle east regions to the south and west. As 
shown in Table IV, the rates of income expansion in the south- 
west, southeast, far west and northwest substantially exceeded 
the nation-wide rise of 220%, whereas the gains in New England 
and the middle east fell far short of it. The proportionate 
share of the nation’s total income received by the four regions 
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Table IV.—U.S. Income Payments to Individuals, by States and Regions 


Per capita 
Total income payments income, 1951 
Per cent Per 
increase cent 
State and region Amount 1950 1940 Amount nation- 
(In millions of dollars) to to (dol- alaver- 
1940 1949 1950 1951 1951 1951 ars) age 


Continental United 


States. = 75,802) = 196,772) 217,672 2429047 12, 220 1,584 100 
New England. 6,124 13:283% 14,559 16,057 , 10> 162 91,7115) p08 
Connecticut . 1,417 3,209 3,572 4,071 TA) 87 999-6 126 
Maine. . . . 431 1,030 1,083 1,182 OFS iZ4S 91,298 82 
Massachusetts. 3,309 6,903 7,545 8,223 9  A48- 1,738 U0 
New Hampshire 269 620 673 747 11 178 1,444 91 
Rhode Island . 511 1,113 1,237 1,341 8 162 1,691 107 
Vermont. . . 187 408 449 A935. OR Osan oz. 83 
Middle East . 24,319 54,984 60,557 66,112 Gay 1725 4158222 iS 
Delaware . . 239 536 609 CES 2S 6ee 2076 est 
District of 
Columbia . 905 1,891 2,072 229M eet 153) 082,095; 132 
Maryland . 1,222 3,070 3,417 378750 i ouuneel Zan lp7 OS: 
New Jersey 3,138 7,030 7,786 SSS) ie. Nelo Seo. he 
New York . . 11,830 26,151 28,415 30,555 Sy 1158: “1-996. 126 
Pennsylvania . 6,225 14,363 16,141 174552 97) 182 "66S 1105 
West Virginia 760 1,943 PX Nie DSASME A ameZO Samal Alisa: 74 
Southeast . 9,043 27,140! 930,297 34,346 13° 280" «1,075 68 
Alabama . . 763 2,306 2,562 2890e aoe ee7o 950 60 
Arkansas . . 493 1,457 1,582 WA WP PEE) 926 58 
Florida . .. 900 2,960 3,402 3,801 12 322 1,284 81 
Georgia. . . 986 DISS 3,309 3,844 16> 29:0 1,103 70 
Kentucky . . 880 2,480 2,700 SLS elon 2545 B1066 67 
Louisiana . . 847 2,653 2,834 3,128 10 269 bees) 72 
Mississippi . . AAA 1,331 1,527 1,689 11 280 TaN 49 
North Carolina 1,131 3,361 3,887 4,350 12 285 1,052 66 
South Carolina 545 1,586 1,756 2ST 21 291 1,003 63 
Tennessee . . 927 2,841 3,182 3,530 Wy 281 1,064 67 
Virginia. . . 1,127 3,230 3,556 4,099 15 264 1g295 82 
Southwest . . . 3,908 13,011 13,979 16,029 A) 310 1,363 86 
Arizona. . . 237 836 936 Palen 23 386 1,432 90 
New Mexico . 190 679 775 DG is: VS82— 15301 82 
Oklahoma. . 829 2,285 2,394 Davie \\Ph PY SNE PAS 
Taxasonc en 2,092 9,211 9,874 11,285 14. 326 1,412 89 
Central . 21,664 55,955 62,165 69,701 202222 le 77 OS 
Illinois . . 5,740 14,059 15,397 17,001 10 196 1,928 122 
Indiana. . . 1,858 5,127 5,768 6,655 eS 258 1,649 104 
lowa . 1,233 3,303 3,716 4,019 8 226 i531 97 
Michigan 3,425 8,956 10,158 Tapso2 12 23) 1,734 109 
Minnesota . 1,424 3,634 3,992 4,414 11 210 1,474 93 
Missouri . . 1,914 5,045 5,580 6,141 108221 TOU 96 
Ohio". 7. . ~4,448 11,360 12,618 14,509 ls) 226 1,799 114 
Wisconsin . . 1,622 4,471 4,936 5,610 14 246 1,614 102 
Northwest . . . 3,363 9.737. 111,022 12,220 +11. 263° 11,507 95 
Colorado . . 589 1,698 1,855 2158e 16 266 1568 99 
dahomers en = 232 705 739 800 EM PV ih cheke) 86 
Kansas™: = < 757 Zale 2,570 2,847 11 276 1,460 92 
Montana. . 321 764 942 1,026 9 220 1,742 110 
Nebraska . . 569 1,660 1,969 2,035 3 258 1,510 95 
North Dakota. 237 692 790 849 ip 258 1,403 89 
South Dakota. 242 726 839 989 18 309 1,529 97 
Wily a4 2c 265 812 876 1,008 15 280 1,424 90 
Wyoming . . 151 408 442 508 1S: 236 1,722 109 
Far West . 7,431 22,662 25,093 28,482 14 283 W877 8 INS 
California . 5,606 16,824 18,609 21,306 14 280 OSS eee 
Nevada... 92 266 300 347 16 277. =2,029 128 
Oregon... 633 2,076 2,318 D572 ts OO C2 Oe 
Washington . 1,100 3,496 3,866 4257 ON 28700 al, 


Source: United States Department of Commerce. 


of the south and west increased 20% from 1940 to 1951, whereas 
that of the northeastern area (New England and middle east) 
declined 16%. However, aggregate income in the northeast in 
1951 still accounted for more than one-third of the national 
total. (See also INCOME AND PRODUCT, WSs) CG HeSZ;) 

United Kingdom.—The 94th Inland Revenue report, pub- 
lished in Jan. 1952, analyzed the distribution of incomes for 
1949-50 in great detail. A special inquiry was carried out on the 
basis of a 10% sample of all taxpayers. The data were tabulated, 
classified according to size of income on the one hand, and 
according to type of income and the taxpayer’s family circum- 
stances on the other. 


Table V.—Distribution of Incomes in the United Kingdom, 1949-50 


Amount of income 


Number of Amount of income after income tax 
incomes before tax and surtax 

Range of incomes lin £) (in thousands) (in million £) (in million £) 
WS5—— VSO. age, 0. one 853 122 122 
120s oOOl stich es -6 6,100 1,217 1,190 
D5O— meS00 ls: Sure ve) 9,290 3,261 3,102 
500- 1,000...-. > 2,972 1,943 1,710 
1,000- 2,000...+-.-s 600 802 596 
2/000=10,00014. - - - 224 773 439 
10,000 and over - + = + 11 182 43 
Tota leatcplemietns! actwel et ue 20,050 8,300 7,202 


Source: Ninety-fourth Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue (Cmd. 8436, 
H.M.S.O., London, 1952). 


Table VI.—Distribution of Incomes after Tax in the United Kingdom, 1949-50 
Range of Number of Amount of 
incomes incomes income 
after tax (in thou- after tax 
lin £) sands) (in million £) 
135-250 Aas 7,647 1,481 
250-500 . : 9,470 3,350 
500-1,000 el Ss, ee ee ten ten te 2,460 1,608 
1,000-2,000 lids i Be a cae 385 523 
2000-45000) we Geigy ecu tens chen toueee eurerace 83 218 
A OO0=5:000 Wie sherman ahs reas 5 22 
G000ndndover. 1 + iui. Saha) oe eee <= ie 0.06 0.5 
ieveih e 20,050 7,202 


Source: Ninety-fourth) Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue (Cmd. 8436, 
H.M.S.O., London, 1952). 

Taxpayers with an income above the exemption limit for as- 
sessment (£135 a year) and their dependents comprised about 
nine-tenths of the population, the rest consisting mainly of old- 
age pensioners and juvenile earners. Tables V and VI show, in 
a summary form, the distribution above the exemption limit; 
the figures have been officially corrected for certain categories 
of income which were not fully reported. (It appeared that the 
distribution for 1949, published in the 1951 White Paper on 
national income, was later revised. The 1952 national income 
estimates no longer included a table on the distribution of 
incomes. ) 

On March 19 and 21, 1952, the chancellor of the exchequer 
gave rough estimates for the distribution of incomes at that 
date. Since 1949 the number of incomes above £500 a year had 
increased by 2,250,000, of which 350,000 were in the range 
£1,000-£2,000 and 30,000 above £2,000. 

The newly available information made it possible to evaluate 
the effects of the 1952 budget. According to estimates by Joan 
Mitchell (Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics, June 
1952), about two-fifths of the population became worse off as 
a result of the changes it introduced. (See also Bupcet, Na- 
TIONAL. ) (T. Bar.) 


Weapons: see Munitions or War. 
Weather: see METEOROLOGY. 


W k Si | * (1893- ), designated by Dwight D. 
ce , Inc all Eisenhower to be U.S. secretary of com- 
merce, was born at West Newton, Mass., on June 15. His 
father was John W. Weeks, secretary of war under Pres. 
Warren G. Harding. After graduating from Harvard univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass., in 1914, he worked for the First 
National Bank of Boston, Mass., until 1923, except for a 
period during World War I when he served overseas aS a 
captain with the r1oist field artillery. He later became a 
successful manufacturer, was president of Reed and Barton, 
silversmith company of Taunton, Mass., and director of a 
number of large corporations. 

Long active in Republican politics, he became a national 
committeeman for Massachusetts in 1940. He was treasurer 
of the Republican national committee from 1941 to 1944, 
and in the latter year served some months in the U.S. senate, 
on appointment to fill a vacancy. 

In 1949 Weeks was chosen national finance committee 
chairman of the Republican party. 

Weeks was an enthusiastic supporter of Eisenhower in the 
general’s bid for the Republican presidential nomination in 
1952, and on Dec. 1 President-elect Eisenhower selected 
Weeks to serve as secretary of commerce during the coming 
administration. 


West Africa, British: see British West AFRICA. 
Western European Union: see European UNION. 
Western Samoa: see New ZEALAND; TRUST TERRITORIES. 
West Indies, British: see BAHAmAs; BarBapos; JAMAICA; 
LEEWARD ISLANDS; TRINIDAD AND ToBAco; WINDWARD ISLANDS. 
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The 35th state in the Union, West Virginia 


West Virginia. was admitted conditionally on Dec. 31, 


1862, and proclaimed a separate state on April 20, 1863, fully 
effective 60 days later. It has an area of 24,282.45 sq.mi., of 
which about 150 sq.mi. are water surface. In 1950 the popula- 
tion was 2,005,552, or only 5.4% more than in 1940. Charleston, 
the capital, in 1950 had a population of 73,501. Other cities of 
10,000 or more population were: Huntington, 86,353; Wheeling, 
58,891; Clarksburg, 32,014; Parkersburg, 29,684; Fairmont, 
29,346; Morgantown, 25,525; Weirton, 24,005; Bluefield, 21,- 
506; Beckley, 19,397; South Charleston, 16,686; Martinsburg, 
15,621; and Moundsville, 14,772. The urban population was 
694,487, or 34.6% of the total. 

History.—State officers elected in 1952, all Democrats, were: 
governor, Wm. C. Marland; secretary of state, D. Pitt O’Brien; 
auditor, Edgar B. Sims; treasurer, Wm. H. Ansel, Jr.; attorney 
general, John G. Fox; state superintendent of free schools, 
Wm. W. Trent; and commissioner of agriculture, J. Blaine Mc- 
Laughlin. They were elected by noticeably decreased majorities 
which were larger, however, than those in other Democratic 
border states. At the same time Harley M. Kilgore was returned 
to the U.S. senate for a consecutive third term, the second in 
the history of the state; the election of Will E. Neal, Republi— 
can, from the 4th district, broke the otherwise solid Democratic 
representation in congress; Robert H. Mollohan, Democrat, 
succeeded Robert L. Ramsay in the rst district. 

The year ending June 30, 1952, was one of the worst in the 
state’s history for forest fires. There were 2,111 fires entailing 
a total loss of several million dollars. 


Education.—In 1951~—52 the total net enrolment of the 3,719 elementary 
schools was 293,211. For the 380 high schools (junior and senior) net 
enrolment was 147,356. There were 10,401 elementary and 5,869 secondary 
teachers. For the year ending June 30, 1952, total receipts for the public 
school program were $74,961,246.78, of which $24,337,301.41 were col- 
lected on general property of local taxing units; $46,056,609.51 was state 
aid to the regular program; and $602,587 was state aid to the county 
school building programs. Other state funds included, $38,082.85, aid to 
crippled children; $133,286.23, aid to the school lunch program; and 
$486,990.79, aid to vocational education. There were nine state-supported 
institutions of higher learning under control of the state board of educa- 
tion. The state university at Morgantown and Potomac State school at 
Keyser, a junior college, were under control of a board of governors. There 
were also eight private and denominational colleges and three private and 
denominational junior colleges. 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
In the year ending June 30, 1952, the total expenditure of the state de- 
partment of health was $2,259,902, of which $765,835 were federal funds. 
The federal funds were used in aid of the following programs: general 
health, $220,390; venereal disease, $64,904; mental health, $43,490; 
tuberculosis control, $72,339; cancer control, $39,969; heart disease, 
$27,183; rapid treatment centre, $48,927; and maternal and child health, 
$248,633. Regular expenditures of the department of public assistance 
totalled $26,383,428.45, of which $8,389,287 was for old-age assistance; 
$416,747, aid to the blind; $11,812,935, aid to dependent children; and 
$658,495, aid to permanent and totally disabled persons. General relief 
items and the respective total expenditures were: crippled children, $446,- 
886.61; medical and hospital aid, $935,401.12; correction of vision and 
prevention of blindness, $24,705.53; child welfare, $64,793.03; general 
assistance, $1,199,092.80; and boarding care, $670,388.41. A total of 
$1,764,696.65 was spent for personal service, current expenses and equip- 
ment, 


Communication and Transportation.—The mileage of steam railways was 
about 7,500. Completion of the Huntington airport at a total cost of about 
$2,000,000 made most of the important cities of the state accessible to 
air transportation. In 1951 the total mileage of public roads and streets 
was 36,959, of which 32,122 was primary (4,894) and secondary (27,228) 
roads. As of May 1, 1952, the expenditure of $36,560,149.44 of a $50,- 
000,000 bond issue for secondary roads, approved in 1948, had been au- 
thorized. On Jan. 1, 1952, there were 332,790 Bell telephones, 41,480 
phones on lines of connecting companies and 1,544 phones on nonconnect- 
ing lines. 

Banking and Finance.—Total state receipts for 19§1—§2, including a cash 
balance of $43,732,649.12, as of June 30, 1951, were $434,721,626, and 
total disbursements were $367,811,753.91, leaving a cash balance, as of 
June 30, 1952, of $66,909,872. As of the same date, the unappropriated 
surplus in the state fund, general revenue, was $1 1,865,342.09. As of 
June 30, 1952, the total bonded indebtedness of the state was $145,677,- 
ooo. As of June 30, 1952, the total assessed value of property in the 
state was $2,778,170,746. 

As of June 30, 1952, deposits in ro7 state bank and trust companies 
totalled $485,139,520.34, and those of 74 national banks were $557 905,- 
000. Resources of 21 federal savings and loan associations were $58,382,- 
484.41; of 15 state building and loan associations $15,610,412.47: and 
of 26 industrial savings and loan companies $15,492,605.41. There were 
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Table !.—Principal Agricultural Products of West Virginia 


Indicated Averoge, 

Crop 1952 1951 1941-50 
Corn, bu “ eat Yoh a al senna caiite 8,856,000 8,580,000 11,306,000 
Wheat, bu A hot OO. Od 1,128,000 1,073,000 1,452,000 
Oatssiburs tsp eten ae eet nee SOO 6 OG 1,530,000 1,600,000 1,780,000 
Hay (all), tons aL ieh eutodtel efisiiel 958,000 1,048,000 989,000 
Apples (commercial), bu. . . + 6 6 « & 3,770,000 3,780,000 3,769,000 
Pofatoes; (bO:.. @ 1.) seule) al se om oo 1,275,000 1,575,000 2,694,000 
PeioAlsiho oo co a Gt o peo oo 66 310,000 286,000 289,000 
Tobacco, tbe stein reine Pidepac oe 5 4,160,000 4,278,000 3,268,000 
Peaches, bust) s,s) “sities eure ists: yoo 0 574,000 581,000 531,000 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


139 small loan companies with total resources of $29,530,335-74 and 
loans of $25,361,801.32, and 28 chartered credit unions with total re- 
sources of $987,001.67 and loans of $846,930.40. 


Agriculture.—The total gross farm income for 1951 was $142,175,000. 
Of this total $2,155,000 was government payments, $24,946,000 was from 
crops, and $115,074,000 was from livestock and livestock products, sold 
and traded. The estimated value of products consumed on the farm where 
produced was $44,168,000 which left a net cash income of $98,007,000, 
or $19,896,000 less than in 1950. The production of turkeys continued to 
increase reaching 1,062,000 head which brought a cash return of $6,359,- 
ooo or $1,050,000 more than in 1950. 


Industry.— Manufacturing continued to expand, the 137,650 employees 
being 31% more than in 1941. The value of their production for 1951 was 
about $1,875,000,000. Construction contracts reached their greatest dollar 
value in 1951, but the value of building permits fell 30% below the 1950 
level. The respective totals were $102,848,000 and $31,901,000. The re- 
spective total pay rolls and incomes of other important industries were: 
lumber, 10,847 and $20,649,333; iron and steel, 40,019 and $155,025,123; 
glass, pottery, brick and tile, 30,483 and $92,585,831; and chemical, 
rayon, paint, leather, and textiles, 37,031 and $125,628,180. (C. H. A.) 

Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in West Virginia in 1949 and 1950, listing all 
items whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not available. 
West Virginia ranks first among the states in the production of coal, and 
stands fourth in the value of mineral output, with 7% of the U-S. total. 


Table Il.—Mineral Production of West Virginia 


(In short tons, except as noted) 


1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Glaysie) teielkel ol elrelele 570,000 $ 925,000 478,000 $ 759,000 
Coal « «+ © «© © © © 144,116,000 754,370,000 122,611,000 649,697,000 
Coke* Go Ge oO 3,691,000 40,765,000 3,360,000 36,906,000 
MES oo oc ou oto go 6 2 fi 350,006 3,535,000 
Natural gas (thousand 

Gi} oo og oo oO + + 189,980,000 31,907,000 181,176,000 29,296,000 
Natural gasoline (bbl.). . 1,048,000 2,899,000 997,000 2,945,000 
Petroleum (bbl.). . . . « 2,808,000 9,350,000 2,839,000 8,770,000 
Petroleum gases (bbl.) . . 3,575,000 4,195,000 2,763,000 3,591,000 
Salty -imeoumee 50 Ome 368,000 1,239,000 356,000 1,289,000 
Sand and gravel . . . « 3,613,000 6,241,000 3,285,000 5,491,000 
BitiGe ov boc oa 5 5,368,000 7,826,000 4,855,000 6,960,000 
Other minerals . 2... « tone 10,662,000 600 5,786,000 

MeeWou co G0 Om 6 $829,624,000 $718,119,000 


*Values for processed materials are not included in the totals, 
TValue included with other minerals. 


Whaling: sce FisHertes. 
Wh a at In wheat the year 1952 brought the emerging shadow 
* of a surplus problem. The U.S. wheat crop of 1,298,- 
921,000 bu. was almost as much as the record, about one-third 
larger than the 987,474,000 bu. of 1951 and substantially above 
the 1941-50 average of 1,084,664,000 bu. Seeded acreage of 
77,500,000 ac. was large, and winter kill and other damage much 
less than in 1951, resulting in 72,407,000 ac. for harvest, or 
about 15% more than the 61,424,000 ac. of 1951 and the 63,- 
354,000 ac. average of 1941-50. Average yields, too, were excel- 
lent at 18.4 bu. per acre, as compared with 16.1 bu. in 1951 and 
17.7 bu. for the decade. 
The winter wheat crop, which fortunately matured before the 
intense summer drought in the southern Great Plains, was 
1,062,590,000 bu., the largest on record, 65% larger than the 
645,469,000 bu. of 1951 and one-third larger than the 799,977,- 
ooo-bu. average of 1941-50. The average yield of 21.1 bu. per 
acre was large, compared with only 16.2 in 1951 and an average 
of 17.7 bu. per acre for the previous decade. 

A spring wheat crop of 236,331,000 bu. was sharply below 
the excellent crop of 342,005,000 bu. in 1951 and the 1941-50 
average of 284,687,000 bu. Seeded acreage, though below March 
intentions and the 21,662,000 ac. harvested in 1951, did give 
20,129,000 ac. for harvest, as compared with a Ig4I-S5O average 
of 18,110,000 ac. The average per acre yield of 11.7 bu. was 
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Table |.—U.S. Wheat Production by Leading States 


(In thousands of bushels) 


Prelim. Average 

State 1952 1951 1941-50 
Kesrisasieyemstnet ck su co ct alta eihol cm ere 308,676 126,113 197,949 
Oklahonicaiiwiwesi cies iencuice aale oi 3. c 108,927 38,902 71,737 
North Dakotaisermteu-s: vei isn sone. le. 6. os 102,309 150,975 140,940 
BVObTGSkG@nc ss 2 a «Sia Soe ws 97,371 58,073 70,067 
Montana uetireNicivoicace ss) fel fo coke. re 77,458 97,988 79 Pe fe 3 
Washington 2 106 0), Gabe hieO IOmeED 77,334 7a; lo2 64,395 
ODOM Mamiomre! Noimeineh Sores. 6s) force 3 56,700 34,308 46,908 
Colorado oo ol o Seol oO. eo ee 50,159 34,967 37,371 
MlinGis's ee steieamomceien ol sais) Se KS 6 she 44,762 33,383 27,106 
Fd ahoeneniare vousurer there sc. se 42,352 37,968 32,160 
Texas 9. 0" G 9 EL Gon. -o ORCC 40,380 17,307 60,347 
Indiana Ot 1G <6. POGOe Beeouu CaN naCenetl 39,470 23,529 29,828 
INNICHIG ON aareremnem tciltc, vein /o etn tetaice Sateh te 38,186 30,800 24,625 
SouthiDakotais: si -< of «4 seul va 30,681 57,260 41,914 
Oregon Sth) GPRD Oe CMA ie Sees 30,568 28,999 23,350 
Missouri . SB OG COMcigoN Ona Secttomin 26,378 22,406 20,644 
Pennsylvania Ghd) Aico co SOG dion 19,012 18,832 18,548 
Minnesota So bebo: GO cle oS S65 17,166 20,022 20,346 
CCUCITICN Ge stu omipeneieen calc. sone 14,630 9,74) 10,990 
ING Wa iOnkgrem tel teruny soulcuce! cle samenieu eae 12,880 10,319 8,504 


sharply below the average for the decade and the 15.8 bu. of 
IQSI. 

Durum wheat, which has hard, vitreous kernels high in pro- 
tein and is used largely in macaroni and similar pastes, was a 
small crop of only 21,424,000 bu. in 1952, as compared with 
35,820,000 bu. in 1951 and a 1941-50 average Of 37,950,000 bu. 

Hard red winter wheat from the southern Great Plains con- 
tinued to be the strongly dominant class with 715,749,000 bu., 
compared with 376,636,000 bu. in 1951 and an average for 
1941-50 of 520,816,000 bu. Soft red winter wheat was also 
abundant, 203,556,000 bu., as compared with 150,748,000 bu. in 
1951. The hard red spring class of 177,962,000 bu. was sharply 
less than the 261,830,000 bu. of 1951 and moderately lower than 
the 212,899,000 bu. average for 1941-50. 

U.S. wheat and flour exports in 1951-52 went much beyond 
preliminary estimates, reaching 477,883,000 bu. (wheat equiva- 
lent), exceeded very slightly by exports in 1947-48 and mod- 
erately by the 505,304,000-bu. record of 1948-49. The value of 
the wheat exported in 1951-52 was $1,066,800,000, as compared 
with $748,700,000 the previous year. Approximately the full 
U.S. quota of about 253,000,000 bu. committed under the 
International Wheat agreement was taken in 1951-52, and in 
October about one-third of the quota for the new year had been 
sold. Additional export amounts moved under Mutual Security 
agency financing. In fact, of 28,396,000,000 lb. of U.S. wheat 
exported in one form or another (of 47,283,000,000 lb. of all 
food exports), 12,137,000,000 Ib. moved to MSA-participating 
European countries and 10,426,000,000 Ib. to Asia, mostly India 
and Japan. 

Feed wheat, frost-shrivelled wheat from Canada, in amount 
of 29,920,000 bu., valued at $47,562,000, was imported in 1951- 

2, as compared with 11,647,000 bu. in the previous year. Less 
than 8,000,000 bu. of other wheat came in, mostly from Canada, 
to be milled in bond and exported. 

Prices fluctuated moderately during the year, rising to ap- 
proximately the loan level of $2.20 per bushel to producers 
early in the year before the new crop came to market, then 
dropping below the loan level to an average of $2.07 per bushel 
in October, as compared with $2.10 a year before. Farmers 
were officially advised to hold some of their wheat off the 
market and place it under the support structure to improve 
prices—and it appeared that as much as 500,000,000 bu. might 
be put under the support program; the rate into September was 
double that of the previous year. 

In summary, the total U.S. wheat supply for 1952-53 was 
estimated at 1,577,000,000 bu., consisting of 1,298,000,000 bu. 
from the new crop and old stocks of 254,000,000 bu., plus per- 
haps 25,000,000 bu. of imports, mostly feed wheat. About 700,- 
000,000 bu. would be required domestically for food, seed and 
feed, leaving about 875,000,000 bu. for export and carry-over. 
Exports, including 253,000,000 bu. under the International 
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Wheat agreement on which initial export subsidies of 36 to 50 
cents per bushel were authorized in June, would amount to at 
least 300,000,000 bu., leaving a carry-over July 1, 1953, per- 
haps as high as 575,000,000 bu. The government faced this 
situation by announcing a national wheat goal of 72,000,000 ac., 
down from 77,500,000 ac. in 1952, which at average yields 
would produce 1,080,000,000 bu. in 1953, to be supported at not 
less than $2.21 per bushel. 


Table Il._— World Wheat Production for Selected Areas 


(In millions of bushels) 


Estimated Average, 

Country 1952 1951 1950 1935-39 
Unded StateSiis) = ses oss 1,298 987 1,019 759 
CORGGG Pears! fc. se tees) (3), ew 688 553 462 312 
ING TACO ire is, ts. ‘euts", e* lewis) isn 0 18 16 20 14 
(RISO. co0 oo ne OOD OO 1,635 1,580 1,525 1,599 
GYEQHIBENGIN 6 Geos 12. ete 0) 6 81 86 97 62 
NorthiAfrica 6 cs wo Gs |s 99 76 87 73 
Union of South Africa. . 2. 6 se 25 26 16 
ASicita.. sureecet monet avatraie. teueiinetuls 1,625 1,630 1385 1,498 
Indigi: Comecssmicanctist ence atccene 245 246 235 262 
Palkistanstemrsttettsass rs ms omneenne 125 148 148 117 
Argentindics vtcitamiciien tenet lsieaee 250(2) 75 213 222 
PUSiClich G b Oo Oooo mo OC 150(?) 161 184 170 
UIS:SIRUM Ee te etotaetroubren fo termes boo S06 1,110 1,240 
Wiorlditotalin scar vsurctiemecieunte 7,150 6,485 6,320 6,024 


A record 1952-53 world wheat crop of as much as 7,150,000,- 
ooo bu. was indicated in autumn 1952, as compared with an 
above-average crop in 1951-52 of 6,485,000,000 bu. The acre- 
age was estimated at 444,610,000 ac., as compared with 427,- 
490,000 ac. in 1951 and 418,940,000 ac. prewar. 

North America contributed about 30% of the total, and the 
Canadian record crop was more than twice as large as the pre- 
war average. The initial price paid by the Canadian Wheat 
board to producers was increased from $1.40 to $1.60 per 
bushel. 

Production in most other major regions increased somewhat 
as compared with 1951-52. 

Turkey became a source of nondollar surplus grain when its 
estimated record crop of 11,500,000 metric tons provided as 
much as 2,000,000 tons for export. Syria had a record crop and 
France’s crop of 295,000,000 bu., 14% more than in 1951, was 
expected to provide some exports. 

Stocks as of July 1 in the principal exporting countries were 
preliminarily estimated at 35,000,000 bu. in Argentina (85,000,- 
ooo bu. in 1951 and 134,000,000-bu. average); in Australia, 
80,000,000 bu. against 100,000,000 bu. in 1951; in Canada, 
270,000,000 bu., as compared with 235,000,000 bu. in 1951 and 
an average since the war of 157,000,000 bu. These, with U.S. 
stocks, gave a total of about 639,000,000 bu., as compared with 
816,000,000 bu. July 1, 1951, but only 559,000,000 bu. as 
average 1945-49. 

Meanwhile, Argentina, normally an important wheat exporter, 
contracted to buy 206,000 tons of U.S. wheat, for shipment in 
Aug.-Oct. 1952, in a triangular deal which was reported as in- 
volving movement of 254,000 tons of Argentinian corn to France 
and 200,000 tons of French barley to the U.S. Canada’s exports 
of wheat and flour in 1951-52 were 356,100,000 bu., second only 
to the record 407,600,000 bu. exported in 1928-29. The United 
Kingdom in September agreed to buy 115,000,000 bu. of wheat 
from Canada under the International Wheat agreement during 
1952-53, somewhat more than in 1951-52. f 

Delegates from 46 countries met in London for three weeks 
in April and May to lay the basis for an extension of the Inter- 
national Wheat agreement due to end July 31, 1953. They were 
reported to have reached a deadlock on quantities and prices, 
the exporting countries wanting something more than $2.00 
per bushel maximum price, as compared with $1.80 under the 
existing agreement and a world price of perhaps $2.40 per 
bushel. Additional efforts at renewal were scheduled for late in 
1952 and early in 1953. 


(See also FLovur.) Gi Kei) 
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PLANNING MERCY FLIGHTS to bring food to starving deer in the Alps 


mountains, from a U.S. air force base near Munich, Ger., early in 1952 
The increasing emphasis by wild- 


Wildlife Conservation. life conservationists in the United 


States on the interrelationships of all aspects of natural re- 
sources conservation was significantly evident in 1952 in the 
proposal of a “national policy for renewable natural resources” 
formulated by 36 conservation and scientific organizations com- 
prising the Natural Resources Council of America. Presented at 
the North American Wildlife conference in Miami, Fla., on 
March 18, the policy—designed “‘to provide the means for a 
high standard of living in a healthful environment”—was de- 
scribed as “for the use of our basic resources of soil, water, 
plants, and animals, so as to maintain them through the years 
and prevent their waste and depletion.” The ten-point policy 
recommended called for (1) inventories of renewable resources 
and (2) a “comprehensive scientific conservation plan for every 
farm, ranch, small watershed, and other operating unit of the 
nation’s land and water.” It outlined (3) a nine-point policy of 
use, emphasized (4) the responsibility for conservation that goes 
with land ownership and recommended (5) that “a sufficient 
number of examples of every type of natural area should be 
preserved and kept perpetually as inviolate natural and wilder- 
ness areas for their scientific, educational, and esthetic values.” 
It called for (6) efficient resource administration, urged (7) 
public participation in conservation and stressed (8) “national 
need versus political expediency.” The policy’s ninth point 
maintained: “An independent Board of Review, composed of 
five members who have no affiliation with any federal agency 
but have outstanding interest in public affairs, should be created 
to review the need, cost, and desirability of all federal land and 
water projects and basin-wide programs.” Finally the statement 
declared that, “To make this policy effective, Congress should 
pass legislation enacting it into basic law.’ Endorsed at its 
Miami introduction by a panel of speakers, including United 
States Sen. James H. Duff of Pennsylvania and Rep. Clark W. 
Thompson of Texas, the policy was widely distributed during 
the year and steps leading toward its adoption by the congress 
were taken at the Natural Resources council’s annual meeting 


“ 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


held Oct. 9 to 11 in the Okefenokee National Wildlife refuge 
in Georgia. 

A significant event of the year was the publication of The 
Conservation Yearbook, 1952, first in a series of annual volumes 
projected under the editorship of Erle Kauffman, published by 
the Conservation Yearbook, 1740 K Street N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Subtitled “A Directory and Guide to Facts, Figures, and 


” 


People in American Conservation,” the 288-page volume was 
presented in several sections: Conservation and Legislation, Con- 
servation Organizations, The Conservation Estate, Conservation 
Facts and Figures, Conservation Publications and an index. (Sce 
also NATIONAL PARKS AND MONUMENTS.) (Hiv Ze) 

Canada.—National Wildlife week was observed throughout 
Canada from April 6 to 12, 1952, inclusive; it was dedicated to 
the memory of Jack Miner, whose work in wildlife conservation 
had been universally acclaimed. The Canadian Conservation 
association, whose activities had been suspended in 1943 as a 
result of the war, was reorganized in 1952. 

Despite a fourfold increase in hunting between 1948 and 1952, 
Ontario game authorities stated that the province’s supply of 
moose, deer, pheasants, Hungarian partridges and ruffed grouse 
was holding up well, and even increasing, as a result of re- 
stocking programs. Conservation measures in Saskatchewan had 
brought beaver back so far that the 1952 season was extended 
five months and trapping quotas were raised from one to two or 
three per colony. In 1947 there were less than 600 beaver houses 
in the Quinte district of Ontario; in 1951 a census revealed 
there were 3,427 beaver houses: the increase was credited to 
improved forest management and forest protection programs. 

The United States organization, Ducks Unlimited, budgeted 
$2,000,000 for water conservation projects in Canada. to be 
spent at the rate of $500,000 per year beginning with 1953. The 
1952 appropriation totalled $300,000, of which $112,000 was 
used to build dams in Alberta. The Ontario government an- 
nounced a province-wide water conservation program, in which 
farmers would be assisted in building farm ponds. Two workers 
of the US. wildlife service found the summer breeding ground 
of the whooping crane in Great Slave lake marshes. (CHCR) 


WILEY, ALEXANDER—WINDWARD ISLANDS 


Other Countries.—The third general assembly of the Inter- 
national Union for the Protection of Nature was held in Caracas, 
Venezuela, during Sept. 3-9. Delegates and observers from 29 
countries and representatives of several international bodies 
attended. Technical meetings were held at which the following 
subjects were considered: the effects of fire on vegetation; the 
preservation of wildlife in semiarid regions; the preservation 
of endemic zoological and botanical species on small islands, 
especially in the Caribbean sea; and the raising of rare animals 
in semicaptivity outside their natural habitat. 

Many resolutions were adopted, an important one being that 
the import of animals illegally taken in their native country 
should be prohibited in all other countries. 

Acting under the National Parks and Access to the Country- 
side act of 1949, the Nature Conservancy established seven 
nature reserves in England and one in Scotland—one other in 
Scotland, the Beinn Eighe, having been established in 1951. 
These reserves ensured the preservation of areas of special 
botanical and faunal interest. A government bill, the Poaching 
of Deer (Scotland) bill, was introduced and passed all stages 
in the house of lords, and the Deer (Close Season) committee 
was set up to consider the question of a closed season for deer 
in Scotland. 

The government of India set up a Central Board for Wild 
Life under the chairmanship of the maharaja of Mysore. Many 
interested bodies were represented, among them the Bengal and 
the Bombay natural history societies. The name of the Kazi- 
ranga reserve in Assam was, in keeping with the times, changed 
to Kaziranga Wild Life sanctuary. It was estimated that there 
were at least 150 Great Indian rhinoceroses in the sanctuary, 
being probably about half the total number of this species of 
rhinoceros still existing in the world. 

In South Africa the Eastern province branch of the Wild Life 
Protection society took steps to protect the vanishing oribi and 
opened an Oribi fund. Oribi were introduced into the Mountain 
Zebra national park. 

The government of Uganda, coming into line with other gov- 
ernments in Africa, established two national parks. The Queen 
Elizabeth national park of 700 sq.mi. was formed in the western 
rift between Lake George and Lake Edward. The 1,200 sq.mi. 
of the Murchison Falls national park include the.falls them- 
selves where the Nile plunges through a narrow gap. 

The great reduction in the numbers of the American flamingo 
(Phoenicopterus ruber), a species centred around the Gulf of 
Mexico, having been a cause of concern, a survey of its status 
and remaining breeding localities was carried out under the 
auspices of the National Audubon Society of New York. The 
critical place for the survival of the flamingo proved to be the 
Bahamas where no less than 53% of the total world population 
breed on Inagua Island. An appeal in the Bahamas to save the 
flamingo received a gratifying response and the Society for the 
Protection of the Flamingo in the Bahamas was formed. 

In Italy the existence of the Gran Paradiso national park 
was threatened by hydroelectric works, but the appeal of the 
park authorities to the supreme court in Rome was successful, 
and the park, together with its wildlife, particularly the alpine 
ibex, was saved. (C. L. BE.) 


. (1884- ), U.S. senator, was born 
Wiley, Alexander on May 26 at Chippewa Falls, Wis. He 
took undergraduate work at Augsburg college, Minneapolis, 
Minn., from 1902 to 1904, then studied law at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor (1904-06), and took his law degree at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, in 1907. Admitted to the 
Wisconsin bar that year, he set up practice in his native town. 
From 1909 to 1915 he was district attorney of Chippewa county ; 
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he also engaged in farming and banking. In 1938 he was elected 
as a Republican to the U.S. senate; he was re-elected in 1944, 
and again in 1950 for the term 1951-57. When the Republicans 
gained control of the 80th congress in the fall elections of 1946, 
Wiley was named chairman of the senate judiciary committee 
(Jan. 1947). A member of the conservative wing of the Re- 
publican party, he was in opposition to most of the New Deal 
and Fair Deal domestic programs. Although maintaining a 
critical attitude toward the Roosevelt and Truman foreign poli- 
cies, he frequently supported them—voting, for example, for 
U.S. entry into the United Nations and disagreeing in Jan. 
1951 with the views of both Herbert C. Hoover and Sen. Robert 
A. Taft on foreign policy. On April 19, 1952, Sen. Wiley de- 
clared that the Democratic foreign policy had been at least 
partially successful and that therefore the Republicans should 
not criticize it across the board. 


: s (1890- ), U.S. business exec- 
Wilson, Charles Erwin utive and government official, was 
born on July 18 at Minerva, O. After graduating from the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1909, he 
went to work as an electrical engineer for the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing company, where he designed the 
first automobile “self-starting’ motor produced by that com- 
pany. He joined General Motors corporation in 1919 as an ex- 
ecutive of one of the subsidiary companies; in 1929 he became 
a vice-president of the corporation and in 1941 president. Dur- 
ing World War II Wilson was a key figure in the U.S. armament 
program, and General Motors was awarded war contracts valued 
at approximately $12,000,000,000. Both during and after the 
war period he continuously pointed to the need for a permanent 
U.S. defense program that could be diverted speedily to war or 
peace production with a minimum of economic dislocation. 

Wilson (sometimes confused with Charles Edward Wilson, a 
president of General Electric company and director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization from 1950 to 1952) was chosen 
to be the new US. secretary of defense by Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower on Nov. 20, 1952. 


Windward Islands The British colonies of Grenada, St. 

* Vincent, St. Lucia and Dominica, 
forming the southern part of the Lesser Antilles in the Carib- 
bean, constitute the British Windward Islands. Pop.: 95% 
Negro; some Caribs on Dominica. Language: English; on Do- 
minica and St. Lucia also French patois. Religion: Christian. 
Governor in 1952, Sir Robert Arundell. 

History.—During 1952 all four colonies of the Windward 
Islands completed their first year under new constitutions, which 
granted full adult suffrage and provided increased power to the 
elected representatives. The growing pains which are almost in- 
separable from such a development—especially when it is ac- 
companied by a growth of trade unionism, as in the Windwards 
—were not absent; but there were no serious troubles. Partic- 
ular interest was attached to the appointment of a Jamaican, 
H. L. Lindo, as administrator of Dominica. 

In St. Vincent, the sea island cotton crop was very good; and 
the Leeward Land Settlement estates, growing cotton, arrowroot 
and other crops, showed a handsome profit. The team of experts 
which visited St. Lucia in 1951 issued a comprehensive report 
on the island’s agriculture, and a colonial development and wel- 


Area Population 
(sq.mi.) 


(1946 census) (1951 est.) Capitals (1946 census) 
Grenada ... + 33m 72,387 76,000 St. George’st (5,774) 
St. Vincent. . + « 150* 61,647 68,000 Kingstown (4,831) 
St.Lucia. « & « « 233 70,113 81,000 Castries (7,056) 
Dominica ..- - 305 47,624 55,000 Roseau (9,751) 


*Excluding the Grenadines (8 sq.mi.) attached in part to Grenada and in part to 
St. Vincent. TSeat of governor. 
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fare grant of £200,000 was made to help in the implementation 
of its recommendations. The development on Dominica of a live- 
stock centre and land-use experimental station went ahead satis- 
factorily. On the other hand, some anxiety was felt in Grenada 


at the fall in the price of nutmegs, the island’s chief crop. 
Education.—Average school attendance (1951): Grenada (1950) 13,500; 
St. Vincent 9,612; St. Lucia 9,251; Dominica 6,457. 
Finance and Trade.—Monetary unit: British Caribbean dollar, valued in 
1952 at 58.33 cents U.S. Figures in the table are in British Caribbean 
dollars. 


Budget (1952 est.) Foreign Trade (1951) 


Revenue* Expenditure* Imports Exports 
Grenada $3,231,875 $3,274,554 $7,897,358 $6,130,996 
St. Vincent . 1,649,581 1,914,037 4,492,457 2,590,801 
St. Lucia 2,249,642 2,498,506 6,067,777 2,399,418 
Dominica 1,496,100 1,877,210 5,224,065 2,728,932 


“Excluding grants-in-aid and Colonial Development and Welfare. 


Principal exports: arrowroot, bananas, citrus products, 


sea island cotton, mace and nutmegs, sugar. 

Wines Total world wine production during 1952 amounted 
* to 4,922,700,000 gal., according to official reports 

and estimates, compared with 5,170,700,000 gal. during 1951 

(a more accurate figure), approximately a 5% decrease. Some 

figures, notably those from Soviet-influenced countries, were 

pure estimates. 

France, the largest producer of wine in 1952, decided to re- 
duce the area of its vineyards by 16% to increase over-all qual- 
ity and to limit production. The total production of famous 
growth (Appelation Contrélée) wines was of very fine quality 
and somewhat in excess of the 116,000,000 gal. produced in 
1951. The famous growths of Burgundy produced 2,110,000 gal. 
against 2,375,000 the previous year, the quality being very satis- 
fying. Bordeaux over-all production showed a 15% decrease, the 
red wines equalling and the white wines being 50% less than 
1951 production, because of violent hailstorms; however, the 
quality of both was excellent. Alsace produced good quality 
wine but with a 30% decrease in quantity. Champagne produced 
10,560,000 gal., double that of the 1951 yield and of good qual- 
ity. Algerian production was off 17% from IQ5I. 

In Spain the Jerez district produced a normal quantity of 
9,250,000 gal. against 10,560,000 gal. in the previous year. In 
Portugal port wine, controlled to a diminishing world demand, 
was held to 4,878,000 gal., 16% less than in 1951; Madeira pro- 


cocoa, copra, 
(2. H-My.) 


World Production of Wine 


(Millions of galions) 


Country 1952 1951 Average Quality 1952 
Algeria . . 303.8 363.1 319.2 (1946-51) Good 
Argentina . 317.0 DONE 303.3 (1948-51) 

Australia 42.0 30.0 38.4 (1946-50) 
Austria 17.5 27.5 29.5 (1945-50) Very good 
Brazil. . 32.0% 32.0 bai 
Bulgaria. Son 3 113% 11.3 Distere 
Gandidd'<trri.) ss « Sel = BA 5.6 (1942-51) Exceptionally good 
Chiles ene , 55.5 84.0 81.9 (1942-50) 
Cyprus ae 7.2* 7.2 pater 
Czechoslovakia . 10.8* 10.8 10.9 (1935-39) 
Egypt. Oe shh 0.8* 0.8 ates 
France... «~~ 1,300.0 1,334.3 1,555.6 (1930-39) Very good 
Germany 66.0 82.2 48.6 (1939-51) Good 
Greece . 123.9 100.4 111.0 (1947-51) 
Hungary. SEArs 97.2% 97.2 94.0 (1930-40) 
ianiccwam steht 0.1 0.1 aroha) 
Israel. . ees aes UZ 1.5 (1945-50) 
Italy 1,003.9 1,201.1 1,060.0 Good 
UGDCNs ss wes 1.8% 1.8 nies 
Lebanon. 0.8* 0.8 
Luxembourg ae 2.0% 2.6 2.4 (1935-39) 
MAGE GIs) tar el tees, 1.3* les mises 
Mexico . 0.3% 0.3 cate 
Morocco. r 16.0 21.0 14.7 (1935-39) Variable 
New Zealand. . 0.7 0.8 onoc 
Peru 3.5* 3:5 4.2 (1945-51) 
Portugal. 147.6 252.6 236.6 (1947-51) Normal 
Rumania. . . 110.0* 110.0 222.0 (1946-50) 
South Africa . 59.3 76.8 57.6 (1940-48) Good 
Spain. . 528.0 345.1 449.0 (1946-50) 
Switzerland 20.1 Pa hes) 20.2 (1941-50) 
Tunisia 17.2* 17.2 Rei No variation 
Turkey 4.5 3.8 ROL 
Uruguay. 25.4% 25.4 16.0 (1935-39) 
USA... 158.0 169.4 ae No variation 
USIS:R 2/30% ie 2730, ours 
Yugoslavia. 156.7* 156.7 124.6 (1935-39) 
Total . 4,922.7 5,170.7 


Countries like the United States, marked “No variation” in the above table, produce 
uniform wines from year to year because of stable climatic conditions and methods of 
production used. 


*Provisional figure, same as Previous year. 
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Re 


PORT VINTAGE TIME in Alto Douro, Port., where the villager’s day began 
with a walk along miles of dusty roads to his place in the terraced vin- 
yards above the village; grapes ready for pressing were then picked until 
sunset 


duced 1,900,000 gal. 

United States production for 1952 was estimated to be slightly 
less than that of 1951, while wine consumption, spurred by 
heavily increased taxes on spirits, rose greatly. In California a 
marketing order was established to control the quality of grapes 
used for wine. 

During 1951 the International Wine bureau made plans to 
issue two new publications—a dictionary of wine terms in four 
languages and an atlas of all wine-growing areas of the world. 

(J. WE.) 

. . One of the north central states of the United 
Wisconsin. States, Wisconsin, popularly called the “Badger 
state,” entered the union as the 30th state in 1848. Area: 56,154 
sq.mi., of which 1,449 sq.mi. are water. Pop. (1950 census) 
3,434,575 (1951 estimate) 3,475,000. Capital, Madison (1950 
census, 96,056). Milwaukee (637,392) is the largest city. Other 
large cities are Racine (71,193), Kenosha (54,368), Green Bay 
(52,735) and La Crosse (47,535). 

History.—The Republican party swept Wisconsin in the 1952 
elections. For president, Dwight D. Eisenhower defeated Adlai 
Stevenson by 357,569 votes, polling 979,744 to Stevenson’s 622,- 
175. Gov. Walter J. Kohler, Jr. (Rep.), was elected for a second 
term by a record gubernatorial plurality of 403,620. Fred R. 
Zimmerman (Rep.), perennial secretary of state, led his ticket 
with the largest vote ever received by any candidate in the his- 
tory of the state, 1,039,317. Also re-elected by margins of more 
than 400,000 votes were George M. Smith (Rep.), lieutenant 
governor; Warren R. Smith (Rep.), state treasurer; Vernon W. 
Thomson (Rep.), attorney general. U.S. Sen. Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (Rep.) was re-elected by a plurality of 145,721. A con- 
stitutional amendment to permit redistricting of the state on a 
60-40 population-area basis instead of strictly in proportion to 
population was defeated by a narrow margin. 


WITHHOLDING TAX—WOMEN'S FASHIONS 


Education.—There were 5,530 elementary schools, 443 secondary schools, 
23 county normal schools and 9 state colleges in 1951-52. Total ele- 
mentary school enrolment was 355,509; secondary schools 148,380; county 
normal schools 1,149. Elementary schools employed 14,484 teachers; 
secondary schools 6,866; county normal schools 114. Faculty members in 
the state college numbered 587, teaching 7,361 college and 2,235 training- 
school students. During the fiscal year 1950-51, state aids to education 
amounted to $21,681,178; total expenditures in elementary and secondary 
schools were $131,790,676. 


Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
The number of cases receiving public assistance as of June 30, 1952, was 
as follows: general relief 5,432; old-age assistance 51,117; aid to the 
blind 1,331; aid to the totally and permanently disabled 969; aid to 
dependent children in their own or a relative’s home 8,321; aid to de- 
pendent children in a foster home 1,481; a total of 68,651 households. 
Expenditures for public assistance in the year ending June 30, 1952, were: 
general relief $4,503,230; old-age assistance $33,335,191; aid to the blind 
$979,238; aid to the totally and permanently disabled $733,825; aid to 
dependent children in their own or a relative’s home $11,210,417; aid 
to dependent children in a foster home $855,619; making a grand total of 
$51,617,520. Civilian unemployment benefits for the fiscal year 1951-52 
totalled $11,135,638; contributions collected amounted to $18,326,505. 

The cost of operating Wisconsin’s 12 charitable, mental and correctional 
institutions for the year ending June 30, 1952, was $14,233,980. The 
average daily population for June 1952 was 7,348. 


Communications.—-Public highways as of Jan. 1, 1952, totalled 95,012 
mi. divided as follows: 86,004 (towns), 2,532 (villages), 6,476 (cities). 
Expenditures by the highway commission during the fiscal year 1951-52 
were $76,115,261. Railway mileage (steam and electric) as of Dec. 31, 
1951, was 6,493.35 with 54.86 mi. of trolley coach route (trackless). On 
Jan. 1, 1952, there were 1,020,691 telephones. As of Oct. 1, 1952, there 
were 144 airports and 11 seaplane bases. 


Banking and Finance.—As of June 30, 1952, there were 95 national 
banks which had deposits amounting to $1,546,791,0o00 and assets of 
$1,653,530,000. At the end of the calendar year 1951, state banks num- 
bered 462, an increase of 1 over 1950. Deposits totalled $1,713,085,960; 
assets were $1,837,277,223. Credit unions increased from 542 in 1950 to 
557 in 1951, and listed assets of $54,655,174. Assets of the 113 state- 
chartered savings and loan associations were $303,641,644. 

State receipts for the fiscal year 1951-52 were $241,643,648; dis- 
bursements amounted to $257,325,876. Taxes collected by the state and 
returned to local subdivisions totalled $73,920,119; agency collections 
returned to counties were $2,563,871; state aids were $72,942,572; 
transferred from the general fund to other funds (building fund, retire- 
ment fund, veterans’ fund, etc.) $27,017,514. 


Agriculture—Total acreage harvested in 1952 was 9,825,000. Cash 
receipts in 1951 amounted to $1,127,517,000 consisting of $1,009,666,- 
ooo from livestock and livestock products and $117,851,000 from crops. 
In 1952, although some crops showed a slight decrease in quantity 
below 1951, the quality was higher. Canning crops, except tomatoes, 
were larger than average. 


Manufacturing.—The total value of manufactured products in Wisconsin 
increased from $2,360,947,000 in 1949 to $2,687,346,000 in 1950. The 
most important industries in value of manufactured products in 1949 
were machinery (except electrical), food and kindred products, paper and 
allied products, transportation equipment and fabricated metal products. 
In 1951 the estimated average number of wage earners in Wisconsin manu- 
facturing establishments was 459,700 as compared with 426,800 in 1950 
and 405,500 in 1949. The average estimated weekly pay roll rose from 
$20,752,000 in 1950 to $24,735,000 in 1951. (Ob ale, Lp) 


Mineral Production.—Table II shows the tonnage and value of mineral 
commodities produced in Wisconsin in 1949 and 1950, listing all items 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not available. Wis- 
consin ranks 34th among the states in value of mineral output, with 
0.35% of the U.S. total. 


Table |.—Principal Crops of Wisconsin 


Indicated Average, 
Crop 1952 1951 1941-1950 
Gomi bu:)catewencen cos ese. (el ou eine 124,280,000 103,759,000 111,416,000 
Oatsi(bu:)) tee fr el toulon (on +0) 130,118,000 143,302,000 117,913,000 
TORR ECO IE ee eer nee eis core 22,002,000 22,889,000 32,468,000 
Potatoes (bu.). - + + = ae 11,115,000 9,805,000 12,820,000 
Barleyi(bU)icmen re) ©) oles) ollie!“ 3,150,000 6,633,000 8,364,000 
Witte o o a6 a Oo ood 1,784,000 1,856,000 2,000,000 
larcaccl (iiiers cio ewes onc 145,000 150,000 145,000 
Soybeans, (bu.) . + + + + s+ + 666,000 638,000 514,000 
All hay (tons) . . + + + = 8,440,000 8,883,000 6,786,000 
Ail clover and timothy (tons) 3,223,000 3,566,000 3,957,000 
Willis (5B).6 0 6-4 0 0 DO 6 4,627,000 5,021,000 2'361,000 
Cherries (tons). - + 2 10,900 14,500 12,750 
Cranberries (bbl.) . A eto 195,000 196,000 147,100 
Apples (bu.). Sia ike sn eige. a 1,204,000 1,207,000 936,000 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table II.—Mineral Production of Wisconsin 
(In short tons) 
1950 1949 
Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Soo oe a LUA Hotolo * 1,574,000 % 
teearee Ws 532 $ 144,000 857 $ 271,000 
(UTS. Go a ang 2 8 125,000 1,448,000 107,000 1,255,000 
Sand and gravel . . 19,117,000 11,959,000 17,023,000 10,457,000 
Sfone. « = « - 7,000,000 14,495,000 7,327,000 13,636,000 
Zinc: nisms eee 5,722 1,625,000 5,295 1,313,000 
Other mineral eck ne 10,022,000 ae 8,946,000 
‘aco o 6 6 Oo 6 oS $41,693,000 $35,878,000 


*Value included with other minerals. 
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Withholding Tax: see Law. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, National: see 
SOCIETIES AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 

Women's Clubs, General Federation of: see Societies 
AND ASSOCIATIONS, U.S. 


Women’s Fashions The year 1952 was one of transition 

! * in women’s fashions. The silhouette 
was in the process of slimming and softening: the full-blown 
skirts over crinolines, petticoats and stiffened linings began to 
narrow down; the stiff taffeta, faille, alpaca and starched cot- 
tons of 1950-51 were replaced by more supple silks such as 
crepe, barathea and chiffon. Hard-finished wools gave way to 
spongy tweeds, sheer wools and jersey. 

The full skirt remained popular with young girls, but they 
also welcomed the “siren sheath” for both day and evening wear. 
This was not the shapeless bag of the 1920s; it outlined the 
figure closely from bosom to hipline. The waistline area was 
often indented with a wide cummerbund, satin sash or elastic 
belt or gored in to a princess line without a belt. The nipped 
waistline in suits and the tiny cinched waist in dresses relaxed 
and deepened into the long curve of the hourglass torso. 

Skirt shapes kept to a smooth moulded hipline but often flared 
out below in pleats, “morning glory” gores or trumpet flounces. 
There were many all-over pleated dresses and by new processes 
the pleating was rendered permanent, crease-resistant and often 
washable. Hemlines were on the downward trend, dropping 
about one inch a season. 

In the second half of the year, the silhouette assumed bulk 
at the top and suits and coats lost their form-fitting shape. The 
concave front, “spoon back” and the straight cardigan replaced 
the fitted jacket. Coats narrowed from “tents” to “columns.” 

It was a year of elaborate “hidden” dressmaking; even nar- 
row skirts were silk-lined to rustle and round out over the hips 
and bodices for both day and evening were boned. 

The death of King George VI of England and the accession 
of the lovely young Queen Elizabeth II brought a flurry of re- 
vived Elizabethan fashions and fashion terms: the long pointed 
Tudor bodice, upstanding Elizabethan collars, farthingale pads 
at the sides of the skirts and jewelled velvet dresses. Tiaras and 
little crowns became evening jewellery fads. 

Italy and Spain both vied for attention as new centres of 
fashion inspiration. Leading designers in Rome and Florence 
organized showings for United States buyers and for the press. 
Couturiers in Madrid and Barcelona followed suit. 

Italy influenced shoe fashions with mule sandals, held on by 
narrow bands across the instep, leaving most of the foot bare. 
Barefoot shoes were worn on the street as well as for sport and 
evening. 

Throughout the year, fabric was the focal point of fashion. 
A long-haired, curly wool called “poodle cloth” by its origina- 
tor, Jacques Lesur, dominated the coat-fabric field and became 
a popular byword. After poodle cloth came straight-haired 
wools, carefully brushed and silky, and other thick, downy 
cloths. Tweeds returned to fashion and were used more for cos- 
mopolitan than country clothes. Silk was the leading dress fab- 
ric, even in the budget-priced field. Silk crepe, chiffon and ori- 
ental gauzes assumed importance as the silhouette narrowed 
and softened. Silk and velvet coats were a favourite afternoon 
and evening fashion. 

Much prominence was given to the “miracle fabrics” of syn- 
thetic yarns which boasted superperformance in washing, quick 
drying and insulation against heat and cold. 

The “sweater girl” came back into prominence; the 1952 
sweater was highly decorative, form fitting and individual—a far 
cry from the college girls’ “sloppy Joe” of the war years. 
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Above, left: DRESS AND JACKET of screen tweed, a 1952 spring costume Above, right: EVENING GOWN giving the elongated look for exaggerating the 
length of the figure, a fashion note characteristic of 1952 


Below, left: THE PENCIL SLIM skirt of 1952, worn here with hip-hugger Below, right: WOOL FLEECE wrapped coat with the batwing sleeves popular : 
cardigan jacket in 1952 


Below, Centre: THE YOKED HIPLINE of 1952 | 


WOOL—WORDS AND MEANINGS, NEW 


Sweaters were patterned in stripes and in plaids, and elaborate 
beading made the evening sweater opulent and expensive. 

Necklines stopped plunging and curved in wide shallow arcs. 
Strapless dresses were usually veiled with fichus or stoles. The 
stole was the most popular all-round accessory, being worn any 
time from morning until night in fur, knit, wool to match 
the suit, dress or coat and in sweeping satin or tulle for 
evening. 

Hat fashions, long limited to the small hat worn flat on top 
of the head, changed noticeably to higher, pointed shapes and 
moved very sharply forward, backward or to one side. Pointed 
helmets and turbans completely concealed the hair. Elaborately 
jewelled evening caps, pillboxes and evening veils were popular. 
Hats were light and soft and seldom elaborately trimmed except 
for jewel embroidery. 

The “poodle cut” and the “pony tail” hairdo were the favour- 
ite of smart women as well as young girls. By the summer of 
1952, however, hair began to go glamorous, with a return to soft 
waves and long bobs. The ‘“‘Mamie bang,” imitating Mrs. Dwight 
Eisenhower’s neat forehead ringlets, became a pronounced fad. 

Also growing bulkier, more noticeable and “noisy” was jewel- 
lery. Many-strand pearl bibs and long or large loop earrings 
_ glittered at throat and ears, with both day and evening wear. 
(EPI) 


W | Because of drought conditions in some of the major 
00 e southern hemisphere wool-producing nations, world 
production figures of wool in 1951 were necessarily revised 
downward, although they were still larger than the 1950 totals. 
Although adverse weather conditions continued in some areas in 
1952, it was believed that production of wool for that year 
probably showed a slight increase over 1951. The high price of 
wool in 1950 and 1951 caused a rise in the number of sheep, the 
wool from which appeared to have offset a large part of the 
loss by drought. Because of greatly reduced prices for wool in 
1952, however, the slaughter of sheep for meat apparently in- 
creased, with the result that pulled wool production was prob- 
ably higher in 1952 than in 1951. 

For the second successive year, the apparel wool industry 
throughout the world encountered consumer resistance to high 
prices for wool clothing, and the consumption of apparel wool 
declined substantially. On the other hand, carpet wools were in 
good demand and prices were strong, mainly because two large 
sources of supply, China and Tibet, were virtually eliminated 
from the world markets. 

In spite of a drop in the use of apparel wools in 1952, sales 
held up remarkably well in most producing countries with the 
exception of Argentina. In that country the holding of wools 
for sale well above the world price level resulted in such a 
small volume of business that unsold wool stocks accumulated 
in 1951 and 1952 to the largest total ever recorded, with several 
hundred million pounds believed unsold in that country by 
Sept. 1952. Since the depressed state of the apparel wool in- 


Estimated World Wool Production 
(greasy shorn pounds) 


Country 1952 1951 
1,080,000,000 


Ey re Oe OUACy ECCI ROC HM 1,100,000,000 

kf 390,000,000 391,000,000 
Argentina’. . s-- » ++ -'s © s+ 0 420,000,000 420,000,000 
(URTETICK?. d 6 6, (ON ClOMOmO CRON OECMORC 188,000,000 180,000,000 
SGuthVATTiCd eee cele, oe) om as: Set te! 220,000,000 248,000,000 
United States .. ++ eee ee 8 # ® 264,000,000 259,000,000 

Motaleeneee aimerictcsr a! 8 Pe) ie sey 2,582,000,000 2,578,000,000 
Dtersectsee sds) col op las oe s8) el eis 1,400,000,000 1,372,000,000 

Granditotalims.) tere 0 te) one, 0 3,982,000,000 3,950,000,000* 
Apparel types - +--+ + see ee 2% 3,150,000,000 3,107,000,000 

*Revised. 


Source: Computed by the New York Wool Exchange from data released by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce and the International Wool Secretariat. \ 
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dustry was world-wide, statistics in the United States during 
the first nine months of 1952 merely tended to confirm this 
fact. Wool production in the United States was estimated to 
have increased about 5,000,000 lb., but consumption of apparel 
wools in that country declined at the rate of about 112,000,000 
Ib., or 20%, for the year. 

The world price for apparel wools declined throughout much 
of the first nine months of 1952, and in September average 
prices in the United States, closely following the world markets, 
were about $1.50 per clean pound compared with $1.70 the first 
of the year, and the record high of $3.63 in March 1951. 

At the reopening of the wool markets in Australia in Septem- 
ber, prices continued to ease and aggravated still further the 
buying policies of the large consuming countries. These lower 
prices, however, were followed in late September by firming 
tendencies and by the middle of October wool prices were steady 
to strong throughout the world. (See also TEXTILE INDUSTRY.) 

(Geib, Ib.) 


W M : N English adds many new 
OF 5 all banings, eW. words to its vocabulary 
every year, some destined to live long, others to die soon. 
The words listed below, pertaining largely to 1951-52, are but 
a small residue of those collected by the committee preparing 
this article. 

Several groups of the coinages below may be commented upon 
briefly. As usual, scientific and technological advances were well 
represented among the new words and meanings: witness 
“ATA,” “Dormison,” “intoximeter,” “isonicotinic acid (hydra- 
zide),” “J factor,” “Krilium,” “miniaturization,” “printed cir- 
cuit,” “pyromen,” “radio-carbon calendar” and “weedicide.” 
New terms such as “ANZUS,” “bamboo curtain,” “Bevanism,” 
“brain-changing,” “globalist,” “Manchurian fever,” “rotatee,” 
“Saceur” and “uranium curtain’ reflected the international 
scene. The U.S. scene was represented by a number of inter- 
esting coinages in a variety of fields: for example, “ADC,” 
“bafflegab,” “cool jazz,” “creepie-peepie,” “cronyism,” “great 
debate,” “hot rod,” “Like-Iker,” “panty raid,” “Pentagonese,” 
“poodle cut,” “stretch-out” and “telethon.” 

The words listed below became prominent or were seemingly 
used for the first time during 1951 and 1952. Dates within the 
parentheses following a word or definition indicate the first 
recorded use of the new word or meaning in the files of the 
committee. 

A hyphen preceding the date means that the word or meaning 
is suspected of being older than the date given. If no date is 
given, the first record on file is 1952. 

ADC. Air Defense Command. 
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air-watcher, m. One whose job is to search the sky for suspicious and 
unknown aeroplanes. 


ANZUS, 1. & adj. Australia, New Zealand and the United States. 
Asiad, n. An athletic competition in Asia. (1951) 
astragator, 2. An interplanetary space traveller. 


ATA. Short for the chemical aurin tricarboxylic acid, an antidote to 
beryllium poisoning. (1951) 


atomic calendar. See radio-carbon calendar. 


bafflegab, . Wordiness and lack of clarity in federal communications; 
gobbledygook. 
bamboo curtain. The “iron curtain’ of Communist China. (1948) 


Bevanism, 7. Adherence to the program advanced by Aneurin Bevan, 
British Labour politician, which includes curtailment of rearmament, full 
continuance of social services, price freeze, capital levy and restriction of 
company profits. (1951) 


Big R. Nickname for the rotation system of U.S. soldiers in Korea. (1951) 
biopic, 2. A biographical film. (1951) 


brain-changing, #. A procedure used in some totalitarian countries in 
which such nonviolent means as drugs and hypnosis are employed to make 
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an individual forget his past and to accept instead other 1deas which those 
in power wish him to recall. (1951) 

bugout, x. Rapid evacuation. (1950) 
(1951) 


chogie, 2. Slang. Term used by U.S. soldiers in Korea for a landmark, 
such as a hill. 


casual, z. 1. A personal essay. (1948) 2. A short story. 


clanks, ». pl. Jitters, nervousness. (1943) 


controlism, x. The condition obtaining when the government exercises 
contro! over the economic life of a country. (1951) 


cool jazz. A subtle, relaxed type of bebop music popular in 1951-52. 
(-1952) 


Corporal E. A surface-to-surface guided missile. (x951) 


crash job. A job calling for the greatest possible speed in its accomplish- 
ment. 


creepie-peepie, x. A walkie-lookie (q.v.). 


creeping, adj. Advancing by slow, hardly noticeable, yet inexorable de- 
grees. (1942) 


cronyism, x. The use of cronies in government work; the appointment of 
cronies. (1950) 


deep-freeze, v.t. Basketball. To keep possession of the ball to maintain 
a lead by preventing an opponent from scoring. deep-freeze, n. (1948) 
delist, v. Remove from an approved list. (1947) delisting, ~. (0951) 


Dilastrain, 7. A machine for determining the fatigue of plastics and metals. 
(1951) 


downgrade, v./. To reduce, decrease, lessen. (1948) 


drag, 2. To drag one’s feet. Slang. To delay, hinder; be reluctant. (1946) 
ef. Farmer and Henley, Slang and Its Analogues (1891), s.v. drag: to put on 
the drag (colloq.), “‘To ease off or go slow.” 


drugfastness, m. Immunity to a drug. (1946) 


enspherement, m. Surrounding an enemy by transporting troops by heli- 
copter to strategic points. (1951) 


episode picture. A sequence of unrelated stories filmed under one title. 


Federated Fund. An agency for the handling of various charitable con- 
tributions. 


flighthouse, x. A ship with a fixed position, which sends out directional 
tadio beams for aircraft. (1951) 


fluid camera. A continually moving camera that follows a character and 
shows in detail his physical and mental conflicts. (1951) 


flyaway kit. A kit which holds a 30-day supply of aeroplane parts. (1951) 


Flying Boom. r. A system of refuelling aeroplanes in flight. 2. An aero- 
plane used for refuelling. (1951) 3. The device connecting the tanker plane 
and the aeroplane to be refuelled. (1949) 


Formosa Firster. A U.S. advocate of the policy of continuing to support, 
financially, diplomatically and militarily, the regime of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. (1951) 


globalist, ~. A person who believes in the distribution of U.S. troops 
in various parts of the globe in defense against communism. (1951) An 
internationalist. globalism, z. (1943) 


great debate. A widespread discussion of an important issue, especially 
one with sharp divisions. (1951) 


groupment, x. A national military unit of 13,000 men. 
hackie, m. A taxi driver. (10949) 


hot rod. Slazg. A person interested in the making and use of a “souped- 
up” jalopy (hot rod). (1951) hot rodder. (1940) 


infrastructure, 2. The total of structures within a nation or a group of 
nations necessary to support an army. (1950) 


intoximeter, 7. An apparatus for determining the alcoholic content of 
a person’s breath. (1947) 


isoniazid, m. Short for isonicotinic acid (hydrazide). 


isonicotinic acid (hydrazide). An antituberculosis drug in an experimental 
stage. 


jacketism, x. A book-jacket cliché. (1951) 


J factor. A blood factor discovered in the serum of a Mrs. Jarrel, which it 
was believed might contribute to existing knowledge of cancer. (1951) 


job-hopping. Shifting jobs so as to put a higher valuation on one’s services. 
jobineer, 7. One who plans jobs. 


Jodie, 7. Name applied by U.S. soldiers to an imaginary civilian who 
flirts with their girls during their absence. (10945) 


Krilium, 2. Trademark of a light yellow synthetic powder (a polymer of 
polyacrylonitrile) which can build up exhausted and poor soil. 


Like-lke, n. 


(I like Ike) A supporter of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Like-Iker, 7. 


lupulon, 7. An antibiotic derived from hops (humulus lupulus). (-1949) 


“ 
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Manchurian fever. An Asiatic malady whose symptoms include diarrhoea, 
headache, fever, chills and haemorrhages. (1951) 


Marxoid, adj. Marxist. (1946) Marxoidal, x. 
megook, m. Korean name for a U.S. soldier. (1951) 
me-tooer, m. One who echoes another’s views. (-1949) 


miniaturization, m. The technique of reducing the size of equipment, 
especially necessary in electronics. (1049) 


neobacin, m. A drug that combines neomycin and bacitracin, useful in 
ointments and in the treatment of intestinal infections. (1951) 


out-compete, v.t. To be superior to another in competition. (1951) 
panelist, x. A member of a discussion panel. 


panty raid. A raid on a women’s dormitory by male students for the pur- 
pose of obtaining panties. panty raider. 


PAR, ”. Initials of the national organization, Project-Adequate Roads. 
paradrop, v.t. Drop by parachute. para-drop, m. (1950) 

PAT, n. Football. Point after touchdown. (10949) 

payvision, x. Subscription television. (1951) 

peepie-creepie, x. A walkie-lookie (q.v.). 

Pentagonese, ”. Language of the Pentagon, 2.e., of the top military. 


Pentagonia, ~. Personnel of the Pentagon. (1951) Pentagonian, . A 


worker in the Pentagon. (1950) 


photobiography, ~. A series of photographs covering the life of a person, 
(1944) 


pigeonhole-parking, 7. The parking of automobiles in tiers. (1947) 
pony tail. A woman’s hair-do, stylish in 1951-52. (1951) 
poodle cut. A woman’s hair-do, stylish in 1951-52. (1951) 


printed circuit. An electrical circuit made by lithographing a thin line of 
metallic paint on an insulated base. (1950) printed wire. (1046) 


profit foul. Basketball. A foul made intentionally to prevent the opposing 
side from scoring by normal throwing. 


progressive strike. A labour strike that (1) adopts the hit-and-run tech- 
nique or (2) progresses across the country or from company to company. 
(1940) 


psycholinguistics, 7. The study of the psychological problems of language. 
(1946) 


PVP. Short for polyvinyl pyrrolidone, a synthetic blood substitute devel- 
oped by I. G. Farben. (1951) 


pyromen, x. A drug being used experimentally in infantile paralysis. (1950) 


radar wall. A series of radar stations whose purpose is to detect enemies. 
Also called radar fence. (10948) 


radio-carbon calendar. A sensitive device utilizing a Geiger counter, 
which can determine the age of substances up to 30,000 years. Also called 
atomic calendar. (1951) 


R & R. Rest and recreation for U.S. soldiers in Korea. (1951) 
rotatee, n. A U.S. soldier on rotation leave. 

Saceur. Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. (10951) 

Saclant. Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic. 

sciencer, m. A science-fiction film. 

shadow town. A substitute, refuge town, to be used in time of war. 
SHAPE. Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers Europe. (1950) 


shouldercade, . A procession of people carrying someone on their shoul- 
ders. (1951) 


sky tunnel. A designated air lane within which aeroplanes operate. (1951) 
snidery, ”. Hypocrisy, pretense. 


space platform. A platform which would revolve about the earth and 
ae a base for further travel into space. (1951) Also called space station. 
1947 


SSN. Short for Submarine Nuclear, an atomic submarine. (1951) 


stay-down strike. ug IN strike of miners who protest by remaining in the 
mine. (1948) 2. A strike of pilots who in 1952 refused to accept flying as- 
signments. 


STR. Submarine thermal reactor. 


stretch-out, m. In the defense program, a slowing down of production by 


extending the period for meeting quotas; system or sequence of delays. 
stretch out, 2. 


strokelet, x. A minor paralytic stroke. 


taxi radar. 


A unit for airport traffic control that extends the range of 
the operator. 


Telecue, x. A Teleprompter (q.v.). (1951) 
Teleprompter, ~. An electronic device, in front of a speaker and visible 


to him but hidden from the audience, which unrolls his prepared speech, 
printed in large letters, as he needs it. (-1951) 


WORLD ASSEMBLY FOR MORAE RE-ARMAMENT 


telethon, m. (television+marathon) An extended television show for the 
purpose of raising money for some cause. (1949) 


‘ trafficator, n. Brit. An indicator on an automobile to show that the driver 
is going to turn. (-1951) 


uranium curtain. An alleged policy of exclusion by the United States of 
European scientists. (1946) 


walkie-lookie, x. A television hand-camera. (1946) 
weedicide, n. A weed killer. (1946) 

whirlybird, x. A helicopter. (1951) 

zip gun. A powerful, home-made pistol. (1950) 


Zoomar (lens). The trademark of a lens of such flexibility that, for ex- 
ample, it can make its image large or small as required. (1947) 
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World Assembly for Moral Re-Armament. 


More than 10,000 political and industrial leaders from America, 
Europe, Asia and Africa took part in the World Assembly for 
Moral Re-Armament in 1952. Seventy thousand people from 118 
nations, including the elected leaders of 60,000,000 organized 
workers, had attended these assemblies since World War II. 

At the turn of the year at Caux, Switz., the European head- 
quarters of Moral Re-Armament, the leaders of Asian and mid- 
dle eastern countries met with European industrial and trade 
union heads. In January, Miami, Fla., provided the setting for a 
conference of the Americas. Nineteen South American countries 
were represented. In June the World Assembly for Moral Re- 
Armament of the Nations took place at the Grand hotel, Macki- 
nac Island, Mich., with 1,371 selected representatives of the in- 
dustrial leadership of America, Europe and Asia participating. 
The chairmen of the U.S. senate and house foreign relations 
committees sent invitations to leading political figures in Eu- 
rope, Africa and Asia. 

The 1952 World Assembly for Moral Re-Armament at Caux 
was convened at the urgent request of industrial and political 
leaders “to demonstrate a basis for world unity, and an answer 
to the present political and economic crisis.” Senator Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin, visiting the assembly with the senate sub- 
committee on escapees and refugees, reported “Ideas are work- 
ing there. French and Germans are coming together. Commu- 
nists are being changed. Management and labour are uniting.” 

European cabinet ministers, including the chairman of the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization, Ole Bjgrn Kraft, and the 
west German minister for upper house affairs, Heinrich Hell- 
wege, met at Caux to discuss a basis for European integration 
and especially of Franco-German understanding. They empha- 
sized the need for an ideological basis for the unity of the west. 

The ideological approach to the special problems facing in- 
dustry was discussed in special industrial conferences at the 
World Assembly convened by European industrial leaders. The 
Times (London) emphasized the “paramount importance” placed 
on “the spreading of a democratic way of life that would chal- 
lenge the advance of materialism and win the allegiance of mil- 
lions behind the iron curtain,” and “an ideology which safe- 
guarded the moral values on which our democratic society is 
based ” 

A notable feature of the world assembly was the participation 
of the leaders of Africa and Asia. In response to invitations 
from six far eastern countries, Frank Buchman took a task force 
of Moral Re-Armament to Asia at the close of the conference. 
The prime ministers of Burma and Thailand sent special repre- 
sentatives to the assembly. The prime minister of Thailand 
summarized their convictions: “No country can survive long in 
these days of ideological upheaval without the practice of 
Moral Re-Armament principles which belong to East and West 
alike and to which all peoples of all races and creeds can sub- 
scribe. We shall find through Moral Re-Armament the basis of 
unity for South East Asia.” African leaders from East, South 
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and West Africa stressed the significance of an ideology above 

race, class and colour in uniting the various elements in Africa. 
(ENG B?) 

World Bank: see INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 

AND DEVELOPMENT. 

World Council of Christian Education: see Reicious 

EDUCATION. 


World Council of Churches: see Curistian Unity; RE- 
LIGION. 


World Health Organization. ‘ction became specs 

g « zation became a_ special- 
ized agency of the United Nations on Sept. 1, 1948, when 26 
countries had ratified its constitution, and by 1952 comprised 
79 full member states and three associate members. From the 
outset, the World Health assembly, the supreme legislative 
organ of W.H.O., which meets annually to approve the program 
and budget, defined six major health problems on which the 
efforts of the organization were to be concentrated. 

As a result, W.H.O.-assisted malaria control projects operated 
in 20 countries during 1952 (Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, 
Dominican Republic, Formosa, French Cameroun, Haiti, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Paraguay, Philippines, 
Sarawak, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Vietnam and Windward Islands). 
For the control of tuberculosis, demonstration and training cen- 
tres were operating in Ecuador, El Salvador, Jamaica, Pakistan, 
Turkey, Burma, Ceylon, India and Thailand in 1952, while new 
projects were started in Egypt, Syria, India and Indonesia. In 
close association with these, wherever possible, mass vaccina- 
tion programs with BCG (Bacillus-Calmette Guérin) were car- 
ried out in 18 countries, with the assistance of U.N.I.C.E.F. 
(the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund). 
In the field of venereal diseases and treponematoses, control 
programs by means of penicillin treatment, assisted by W.H.O., 
were operating during the year in Haiti, Thailand, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, India, Laos, Liberia, Iraq and Yugoslavia. In the 
six larger mass campaigns against nonvenereal treponematoses 
(yaws, bejel, pinta) about 6,000,000 persons were examined and 
2,000,000 treated with penicillin from the inception of the pro- 
grams until the middle of 1952. 

Maternal and child health projects launched with the assist- 
ance of W.H.O. and, in many cases, with supplies from 
U.N.LC.E.F., included the creation of the first children’s hos- 
pital in Bolivia, as well as demonstration and training centres in 
Afghanistan, India, Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Japan, Brazil, 
Colombia, Chile, Peru, Paraguay, Pakistan, Lebanon and Syria. 
Ten European countries, as well as Lebanon and Japan, received 
assistance during 1952 in the rehabilitation of physically handi- 
capped children or the care of premature infants. 

Recognizing the part played by environmental sanitation prob- 
lems in the spread of communicable diseases, W.H.O. attached 
sanitary engineers and other experts in hygiene to many of the 
disease control demonstration teams in the field and organized 
seminars for sanitary engineers (London and Nicaragua, 1952). 

While maintaining its frontal attack on these and other spe- 
cific health problems, experience gained since 1948 led W.H.O. 
to make a change of emphasis in the method of approach. As 
stated by the director-general, Brock Chisholm (Canada), the 
objective of W.H.O. can best be attained by “assisting public 
health administrations (of member states) to take the next 
appropriate step in their development.” This change of em- 
phasis was reflected during 1952 by the appointment of public 
health advisers to serve at government level (four of these were 
requested by governments in 1952) and by an increase in the 
number of public health experts appointed to W.H.O. regional 
offices. The public health officers at regional offices assist local 
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public health administrators in drawing up balanced national 
programs of public health and advise what form W.H.O. assist- 
ance to individual countries should take. Regional committees, 
meeting once a year, forward proposals for inclusion in the over- 
all program and budget of W.H.O. to the 18-member executive 
board. This is finally scrutinized and adopted by the annual 
World Health assembly held at Geneva (the W.H.O. regular 
budget for 1952 was $7,700,000). (M. S. W.) 


: An armed forces squad, assembled and coached 
Wrestling. by Ray Swartz of the United States naval acad- 
emy, captured the team trophy in the 62nd annual cham- 
pionships of the Amateur Athletic union at Cornell university, 
Ithaca, N.Y., April 3-5, 1952. Henry Wittenberg, New York 
city policeman who had been out of competition four years, 
returned to action and set an A.A.U. record by winning in the 
1gt-lb. class for his eighth title. Later in the month, Wittenberg 
met his first setback after a string of almost 4oo triumphs in 
amateur wrestling when he suffered an injury and lost to Dale 
Thomas of Marion, Ia., in the fifth round of the Olympic trials. 

Other A.A.U. title winners were Sidney Nodland, Long Island 
Grapplers, 114.5 lb.; Jack Blubaugh, armed forces, 125.5; Josiah 
Henson, armed forces, 136.5; Newt Copple, Champaign, IIL., 
147.5; James La Rock, New York Athletic club, 160.5; C. Shu- 
ford Swift, armed forces, 174; and Lt. Richard Clark, unat- 
tached, Rome (N.Y.) Air base, heavyweight. 

Oklahoma matmen retained the team crown in the National 
Collegiate Athletic association tourney at Fort Collins, Colo., 
scoring 22 points to edge the powerful Iowa State Teachers, 
who tallied 21. Individual champions were: Hugh Perry, Pitts- 
burgh, 115; Billy Borders, Oklahoma, 123; Gene Lybbert, Iowa 
Teachers, 130; George Layman, Oklahoma A. and M., 137; Tom 
Evans, Oklahoma, 147; Bill Weick, Iowa Teachers, 157; Joe 
Lemyre, Penn State, 167; Bentley Lyon, California, 177; Harry 
Lanzi, Toledo, 191; and Gene Nicks, Oklahoma A. and M., 
heavyweight. 

Penn State, with Richard Lemyre, Joe Lemyre and Robert 
Homan taking individual titles, retained its team championship 
of the Eastern Intercollegiate Wrestling association. (See also 
Otympic GAMES.) (@RVe HP) 


2 A Rocky mountain state of the United States, 
Wyoming. Wyoming was admitted to the union on July 10, 
1890, as the 44th state. The name of the state, which means 
“mountains and valleys alternating,’ was derived from the 
Wyoming valley in Pennsylvania. Because of its pioneer work in 
woman’s suffrage, Wyoming became popularly known as the 
“Equality state.” 

Wyoming ranks 8th in size and 47th in population among the 
states. The land area is 97,506 sq.mi.; water area, 408 sq.mi. 
The 1950 census, which gave a total population of 290,529, a 
15.9% increase from 1940, listed rural inhabitants at 145,911 or 
50.2% of the population of the state and urban at 144,618, or 
49.8%. The 1940 census gave the population at 250,742 and 
listed 229,818 native white; 950 Negro; and 17,107 foreign born. 

The capital of Wyoming is Cheyenne, with a population (1950 
census) of 31,935. Other cities having a population of 10,000 or 
more were: Casper, 23,673; Laramie, 15,581; Sheridan, 11,500; 
and Rock Springs, 10,857. 

History.—On Aug. 2, 1952, Boysen dam, a 1,493,000-ac.ft. 
capacity storage dam, was dedicated. This dam, located on the 
Big Horn river near Thermopolis, Wyo., would provide 73,000,- 
ooo kw.hr. of power per year. Under construction for more than 
four years, it cost an estimated $34,321,000. 

State officials during 1952 were: governor, Frank A. Barrett; 
secretary of state, C. J. Rogers; state auditor, Everett T. Copen- 
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haver; state treasurer, Minnie A. Mitchell, who was appointed 
to succeed her husband, J. R. Mitchell, deceased; superintendent 
of public instruction, Edna B. Stolt. 


Education.—In 1950-51 there were 588 elementary and rural schools in 
Wyoming, with 1,243 elementary teachers and 506 rural teachers and a 
total enrolment of 47,146. There were 89 accredited high schools with 893 
teachers, and an enrolment of 14,062. State expenditures for education 
in 1950-51 were approximately $16,382,931. A total of 228 school admin- 
istrators were employed in the state during this period. 

Social Insurance and Assistance, Public Welfare and Related Programs.— 
Funds spent on public welfare for the period Jan. 1, 1952, to Sept. 30, 
1952, were as follows: old-age assistance $2,131,698; aid to dependent 
children $501,811; aid to the blind $47,492; general welfare $154,166; 
child welfare $27,392; general welfare health $245,108; aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled $227,359. 

There were 3 correctional institutions with 412 inmates and appropria- 
tions (for period April 1, 1951, to March 31, 1953) as follows: state 
penitentiary at Rawlins, 337 inmates, appropriations $434,870, capital 
outlay $10,000; girls’ school at Sheridan, 30 inmates, appropriation 
$189,300, capital outlay $20,264; boys’ school at Worland, 45 inmates, 
appropriation $222,575, capital outlay $8,000. 

A home and hospital for the aged, the only state-owned and state- 
operated home of this type in the United States, was operating with a 
great deal of success. It was built at a cost of about $600,000 and accom- 
modated 70 members and staff, with additional hospital facilities for 20 
persons. The appropriation for the period April 1, 1951, to March 31, 
1953, was $150,000. 

Communications.—During the period Oct. 1, 1951, to Sept. 30, 1952, the 
Wyoming highway department let approximately 94 contracts for a total 
expenditure of $9,918,862, of which 27 contracts for an amount of 
$1,346,957 were for special maintenance work and 4o contracts amounting 
to $1,413,078 were for state-county co-operative projects. This work was 
spread over a total mileage of 635,000. The highway system in Wyoming 
consisted of 4,734 mi., of which 1,330 mi. were secondary routes. The 
maintenance budget for the period Oct. 1, 1951, to Sept. 30, 1952, was 
set at $2,475,000. Railroad mileage was 3,473.4. There were 36 major 
airports in the state and 76 flying farmer and private strips. Eight fed- 
eral airways totalled 1,380 mi. There were 80,828 telephones. 

Banking and Finance——On June 30, 1951, there were 29 state banks 
with deposits of $74,520,740.94 and resources of $80,712,069.81. There 
were 24 national banks with deposits of $175,503,791.18 and resources of 
$187,954,559.41. There were 10 savings and loan companies with total 
resources of $20,939,867. Total state receipts for the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1951, were $50,190,271.33. Total disbursements for the same 
period were $41,542,134.03. The bonded debt for the state on Sept. 30, 
I951, was $4,558,000. 

Agriculture.—The total acreage harvested in 1952 was 1,986,000. Cash 
income from crops and livestock in 1950 was $146,285,000. There were no 
heavy rains or snows which had an unusual effect on crops in 1952. Yields 
of small grains were reduced by the hot, dry weather occurring the first 
three weeks of June. This period in June was the driest since 1879. 

Manufacturing.— According to the 1947 industrial census, the total esti- 
mated value added by manufactures was $34,957,000. The total employ- 
ment at this time was 4,285, with total wages paid amounting to $12,- 
291,000. 

Employment.—The total labour force in Wyoming, as estimated for May 


Table !.—Principal Crops of Wyoming 


Indicated Average 
1952 1951 1941-50 
Gorn bus! hited, ATARI. Bee, Te 918,000 780,000 1,290,000 
All wheat, bu. . 6,800,000 6,750,000 5,468,000 
Oats, bu. . 4,470,000 4,694,000 4,395,000 
Barley, bu. . 4,140,000 4,587,000 3,962,000 
All hay, tons. CU re 1,288,000 1,255,000 1,235,000 
Dry, edible beans, cwt. . 783,000 728,000 1,151,000 
Sugar beets, tons. 476,000 438,000 395,000 
Potatoes, bu. SUAtE SLs Ae Mis 1,672,000 1,202,000 2,035,000 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Table ll.—Number and Value of Livestock in Wyoming 
Number on farms 
and ranches 

Jan. 1, 1952 Value 
Cattle . tae ; OA Ae? i 1,124,000 $216,932,000 
Hogs and pigs. bi vig" Sa oS cy Oe <a 78,000 2,153,000 

Stoeck-sheep 4: on a We OES 2,049,000 
Sheep and lambs on feed . 71,000 73,411,000 
Horses . ght hatte 72,000 2,160,000 
Mules . . 1,000 35,000 
Chickens . 741,000 1,074,000 
Turkeys 18,000 126,000 
Table Ill.—Mineral Production of Wyoming 
(Short tons, except as noted) 
1950 1949 

Mineral Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Claysiei vetisr 5) st ei irene 413,000 $ 4,102,000 370,000 $ 3,567,000 
Cool... ++... + 6,348,000 24,049,000 6,001,000 ~ 22'972'000 

Ironore:, .s7.2),6en0.. « - . 550,000 * 604,000 eee 
Natural gas (000 cu. ft. 62,062,000 3,724,000 50,815,000 2,820,000 
Natural gasoline (gal.). . 1,058,000 3,382,000 926,000 3,248,000 
Petroleum (bbl.). . . . . 61,631,000 133,120,000 47,890,000 109,190,000 
Petroleum gases (gal.) . . 493,000 934,000 379,000 842,000 
Sand and gravel . . . . 1,938,000 1,251,000 2,352,000 1,913,000 
Stone. ste ee ee + 1,841,000 2,214,000 1,803,000 2,227,000 
Other minerals... .. 4,801,000 4,219,000 
Totals" creme: comet nee $177,577,000 $150,998,000 


*Value included with other minerals. 
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1952, was about 123,100 workers, of whom about 59,600 were covered by 
unemployment compensation. Of the total labour force, approximately 
27,000 persons were employed in agriculture, 9,700 in mining, 6,800 in 
contract construction, 6,300 in manufacturing, 13,100 in all types of 
transportation, 2,700 in utilities and communications, 2,300 in wholesale 
trade, 14,100 in retail trade, 2,100 in finance and real estate, 10,700 in 
the services, 2,100 in professions, 16,200 in all types of government, 2,000 
in miscellaneous, 6,000 were self-employed and 2,000 were unemployed. 
(F. A. Br. 

Mineral Production.—Table IV shows the tonnage and value of ne 
commodities produced in Wyoming in 1949 and 1950, listing all items 
whose value exceeded $100,000. Data for 1951 were not yet available. 
Wyoming ranks 16th among the states in value of mineral output, with 
1.50% of the U.S. total. 


X-Ray and Radiology An outstanding technical devel- 
* opment of 1952, described by 
Russell H. Morgan and Ralph E. Sturm of Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md., was a practical apparatus which in- 
creased the level of brightness of the images on a conventional 
fluoroscopic screen by a factor of between 300 and 1,000 when 
used in examination of the thorax, and between 1,000 and 3,000 
when used in examination of abdominal organs. Intensification 
of luminosity of such magnitude brought the image well within 
the limits of cone vision, making it visible without recourse to 
time-consuming and inconvenient adaptation of the eyes of the 
examiner to darkness. It was therefore possible to reduce the 
intensity of X-rays used in fluoroscopy to remarkably low levels 
and hence relatively safe levels for both the examiner and the 
subject. Thus longer periods of observation became possible, 
and the marked increase in brightness was expected to advance 
immeasurably the development of cineroentgenography. In the 
early stages of development the field intensified was small; the 
apparatus was somewhat cumbersome, bulky and expensive to 
produce; therefore, widespread clinical applications of the ap- 
paratus were not immediately foreseeable. Applications for 
teaching and demonstration work were, however, obvious. 

Laurence L. Robbins and Edwin H. Land described the ap- 
plication of Land’s one-step dry photographic processing to clin- 
ical diagnostic radiology. The operation of this process had be- 
come generally familiar through the widespread use of the Land 
polaroid camera, with which prints of photographs were made 
available within a minute or so after exposure had been made. 
In roentgenography, two photosensitive sheets were used: a 
negative one which carried an emulsion sensitive to light, and a 
positive one on which the positive roentgenogram was produced. 
The developing chemicals, in the form of a thick jelly, were con- 
tained in a capsule which was attached to an edge of the posi- 
tive sheet. A special holder for this pack was equipped with 
rollers which applied pressure on the pack as it was withdrawn. 
The pressure broke the capsule, the developing jelly spread over 
the sheet and within one minute a dry positive roentgenogram 
was ready for inspection with no more labour than was neces- 
sary to extract the sheet from the pack. The diagnostic quality 
of the X-ray produced was remarkably good, although the di- 
mensions of film available were only 23 by 23 cm., useful chiefly 
for examinations of the skull and extremities. The film and spe- 
cial containers were still restricted to military use, where the 
advantages of easy transport, daylight loading and rapid proc- 
essing were obvious, especially in the field. It was expected that 
when the process was made available for civilian use, the 
chief value of the system would be in operating rooms and in 
emergency work. 

Noted during the year were several new procedures for ad- 
vancing the study of the circulation of the blood during life by 
extending angiographic principles to the venous system of the 
spleen and liver, the large venous channels of the cranium and 
to the large arterial channels of the abdomen, the abdominal 
aorta and its branches to the kidneys, spleen and other abdomi- 
nal organs. Not only were abnormalities of the vessels discov- 
ered in this way, but certain abnormalities of the organs sup- 
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plied with, or drained of, blood by these vessels became appar- 
ent, more advantageously, it was hoped, than by any other diag- 
nostic manoeuvre formerly used. In most of these investigations 
the general intention was to produce a selective opacification to 
X-rays of a single vessel or system of vessels, to the exclusion 
of others. For instance, A. M. Rappaport of the University of 
Toronto, Ont., studied the veins of the liver. His approach to 
these veins was by inserting a flexible catheter into one of the 
large veins (the saphenous) of a dog and manipulating its tip 
under the fluoroscope into the mouth of the vein he wished 
to inject. He then injected a solution of iodopyracet (diodrast), 
a complex chemical compound containing iodine, into this vein 
and succeeded in getting X-rays of this vessel and of the liver 
substance into which this vessel and its tributaries flowed. 
L. Leger and a group of associates in Paris, Fr., George E. 
Moore and R. B. Bridenbaugh of the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, and Charles G. Childs III and a group of asso- 
ciates of the New York hospital-Cornell Medical centre directed 
efforts along similar lines in animals and in man, but injected 
the opacifying solution directly into the portal vein as it was 
exposed during various surgical operations in the abdomen. 
They too were able in this way to project the injected vessels 
and various portions of the liver on X-ray film showing struc- 
tural abnormalities of the vessels as well as certain pathologic 
changes, such as tumours and cirrhosis in the substance of the 
liver. 

A safe and satisfactory method of projecting the liver, the 
spleen, the pancreas, the adrenal glands and the substance of 
the kidney on X-ray film was still unknown. Howard R. Bier- 
man, Earl R. Miller and a group of associates at the University 
of California medical school, Berkeley, searching for a clinical 
method by which the blood supply of specific abdominal organs 
could be projected on X-ray film, were successful in introduc- 
ing long, flexible catheters into large arteries of the extremities 
and neck, guiding them with the fluoroscope to the aorta, thence 
into the smaller arteries practically anywhere in the body. In 
this way they were able to make the selective injections more 
or less as they wished, thus projecting the vessel and the organ 
selected on X-ray film, possibly even administering medication 
directly to the organ in certain situations. It was a daring 
approach, and it proved to be somewhat hazardous, even fatal 
in a few of their subjects. The method was clearly still in the 
experimental stage, but logical and promising. 

In therapeutic radiology, the greatest interest and new work 
remained in the development and clinical applications of high- 
energy radiation from various sources such as multimillion-volt 
X-ray generators, betatrons, multicurie cobalt 60 and 50-gm. 
radium teletherapy units. These were known as supervoltage 
units, and while some types were increasing slowly in number, 
they were very expensive to procure and maintain. The litera- 
ture of the year concerning these high-energy radiation units 
dealt largely with technique of therapy, construction problems, 
measurements of dosage and the immediate results of treatment. 
Predictions about a more favourable outlook for the patient 
afflicted with malignant disease were in general guarded and 
restrained. Apparently most of the experts in radiation therapy 
felt that these methods of delivering radiation of the higher- 
energy levels would probably not produce a much more favour- 
able long-term outlook for the patient with cancer. It would be 
anticipated, however, that the best results obtained with units 
generally available would be maintained, but with substantial re- 
duction in the untoward complications and unfavourable se- 
quelae of quantities and intensities of radiation delivered by 
units of more moderate capacities. (See also ATOMIC ENERGY; 
CHEMOTHERAPY; MuNITIONS OF WAR; PHOTOGRAPHY; STAND- 
ARDS, NATIONAL BUREAU OF; TUBERCULOSIS.) 
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BrstiocrapHy.—R. H. Morgan and R. E. Sturm, ‘‘The Johns Hopkins 
Fluoroscopic Screen Intensifier,’ Radiology, 57:556-560 (Oct. 1951); L. 
L. Robbins and E. H. Land, “Application of the Land Method of Film 
Processing in Roentgenology: Preliminary Report,” J.A4.M.A., 147:1217- 
1219 (Nov. 24, 1951); A. M. Rappaport, “Hepatic Venography,”’ Acta 
Radiol., 36:165—-171 (Aug. 1951); L. Leger, L. Gally, N. Arvay, J. Audot 
and J. Auvent, ‘‘La Portographie,” J. de radiol. et d’électrol., 32:633—-636 
(Feb. to51); G. E. Moore and R. B. Bridenbaugh, “Roentgen Demon- 
stration of the Venous Circulation of the Liver: Portal Venography,” 
Radiology, 57:685—690 (Nov. 1951); C. G. Childs III, W. D. O’Sullivan, 
Mary Ann Payne and Ray McClure, Jr., “Portal Venography. Preliminary 
Report,” Radiology, 57:691—701 (Nov. 1951); H. R. Bierman, E. R. 
Miller. R. L. Byron, Jr., K. S. Dod, K. H. Kelly and D. H. Block, ‘‘Intra- 
arterial Catheterization of Viscera in Man,” Am. J. Roecntgenol., 66:555—- 
568 (Oct. 1951). (Ha. M. W.) 


Yachting In a year of unprecedented activity in all depart- 
* ments of yachting, from ocean racing to dinghy 
sailing, Richard S. Nye’s 46-ft. over-all yawl “Carina,” from 
Greenwich, Conn., ranked as one of the outstanding boats of 
1952 by virtue of winning the Bermuda trophy in the year’s 
most important ocean race. To this “Carina”? added, against 
top-rate competition, victory in class AI of the Off Soundings 
club cruise and class A of the Riverside-Stratford Shoal race; 
first place in the City Island-Cornfield Lightship race; the Navy 
Alumni Challenge cup on the New York Yacht club cruise; the 
Metcalf trophy on the Indian Harbor Yacht club cruise; and 
third place in the Stamford-Vineyard race. 

In the Bermuda race, with “Carina” taking fleet and class C 
honours, the U.S. naval academy’s big yawl “Royono,” Lieut. 
Frank Siatkowski commanding, was first to finish and class A 
corrected time winner, and Roderick Stephens, Jr., sailing 
“Mustang,” again won class B. 

Another outstanding ocean racer, Carleton Mitchell’s yawl 
“Caribbee,” from Annapolis, Md., won the Florida Governor’s 
trophy with a clean sweep of the three major distance races of 
the southern circuit—the Ft. Lauderdale-Cat Cay, Miami- 
Nassau and St. Petersburg-Havana races. Later in the summer 
“Caribbee” was first to finish the transatlantic race from Ber- 


OPENING of the six-metre class 1952 Olympic yachting event near Helsinki, 


Fin., in which the “‘Llanoria’’ (US83, at right), owned by Herman F. Whiton 
of the U.S., finished first 


YACHTING—YELLOW FEVER 


muda to England, though beaten on corrected time by the little 
(31-ft. over all) “Samuel Pepys,” sailed by Lieut. Com. Erroll 
Bruce, R.N. In four subsequent starts in British waters, 
“Caribbee” won three first prizes, including the New York Yacht 
club Challenge cup in a race around the Isle of Wight. 

On the Great Lakes, winners in the Pt. Huron-Mackinac race 
were Paul Smiley’s class A sloop “Orient,” fleet winner; Elmer 
Doyle’s sloop ‘‘Sashay,” class B, and Nicholas Gieb’s ketch 
“Fleetwood,” class C. “Fleetwood” also took division II in the 
Chicago-Mackinac race, in which “Tahuna,” P. C. McNulty, 
won in division I. “Escapade,” Wendell Anderson, won the 
Rochester Yacht club’s race around Lake Ontario for the second 
year in a row. On the east coast DeCoursey Fales’s veteran 
schooner ‘‘Nina” won the Stamford-Vineyard race for the third 
time in 12 years, and Gilbert Verney’s new yawl “Sea Lion” 
won the Storm Trysail club’s Block Island race. 

West coast ocean racing started May 1 with 133 sail in the 
annual Newport Harbor, Calif.-Ensenada, Mex., race. Barney 
Huber’s class C sloop “Mara” was a repeat winner in the En- 
senada race in the Ocean Racing Rule group, while Orin Thor- 
kildsen’s “Moonbeam” won the Arbitrary Handicap division. 
Other west coast winners included ‘Buoyant Girl,’ Harold 
Rosenblum, in the Farallone Islands race; ‘““Maruffa,” Jack Gra- 
ham, Protection Island race; ‘Rebel,’ Douglas Sherwood, 
Vashon Island race; and “Ono,” Herbert Day, Swiftsure race. 
C. P. Paschall’s cutter “Revenge” won the Puget Sound Tri- 
Island series. 

One of the big events in closed course racing was the Olym- 
piad in Finland in which five classes competed, with U.S. yachts 
taking two first places and one second place. (See OLympic 
GAMES.) 

The North American Yacht Racing union held its first na- 
tional senior sailing championship, in which 21 of the union’s 
23 member associations competed through a series of elimina- 
tions leading up to the eight-crew finals in September at Mystic 
Seaport, Conn., where Cornelius Shields, veteran Long Island 
sound skipper, emerged as the first national champion. Patricia 
Hinman’s Manhasset Bay (L.I.) Yacht club crew took the wom- 
en’s national title and Martin Purcell’s Indian Harbor (Conn.) 
Yacht club crew the junior nationals. The national intercol- 
legiate sailing crown went to Harvard, with Charles Hoppin and 
James Nathanson as its skippers. 

The New York Yacht club cruise brought out its largest fleet 
in several years, 52 sail. John Matthews’ 12-m. sloop “Vim” 
won the King’s and Astor cups, James Brickell’s sloop “Star- 
light” the Una cup and William Ziegler, Jr.’s schooner “Bound- 
ing Home” the Cygnet cup. At the Eastern Yacht club of Mar- 
blehead, Mass., Frank C. Paine’s sloop “Gypsy” won the Puritan 
cup and Hovey Challenge bowl, and Robert Coulson’s “Finn 
MacCumhaill” the Commodore’s and Vice-Commodore’s cups. 

Of the many national and international class champions 
crowned during 1952 one of the outstanding was Agustino 
Straulino, whose “Merope” won the Olympic, European and 
world championships for Italy. Among other skippers who took 
top titles in the big one-design classes were: Lightnings—Robert 
Graf, Buffalo, N.Y.; Comets—Phil Somervell, Riverton, N.J.; 
Snipes—Ted Wells, Wichita, Kan. (third time); 210s—Philip 
Benson, Cohasset, Mass.; Penguins—Runyon Colie, Manto- 
loking, N.J. (fifth time); Thistles—James Hendricksen, San- 
dusky, O.; 110s—Bob Mann, San Diego, Calif.; Wood Pussies— 
E. King Graves, Jr., Cold Spring Harbor, L.I.; L-16s—Victor 
Coudert, Jr., Greenwich, Conn.; Moths—(Internationals) Clai- 
bourne Coupland, Norfolk, Va. and (Nationals) Randall Swan, 
Jr., Charleston, S.C. (W. H. Tr.) 


Yellow Fever: sce Troprcat Disrases. 


YEMEN—YUGOSLAVIA 


Yemen An independent state in the southwestern tip of the 
* Arabian peninsula, Yemen lies between Saudi Arabia, 
Aden protectorate and the Red sea. Area: c. 31,000 sq.mi. Pop. 
(1951 est.): 1,600,000. Language: Arabic. Religion: Moslem. 
Capital: San‘a (est. pop. 25,000). Ruler: Sayf al-Islam Ahmad 
ibn Yahya. 

History.—In April 1952 the sultan of Lahej in the northern 
part of Aden protectorate fled across the border into the Yemen 
where he was given political asylum. He had ignored a request 
from the Aden government to attend an inquiry into the death 
of two of his cousins, the Emir Hassan Ali and the Emir Ahmed 
Mehdi, and to enforce its demands the Aden government had 
sent a military force to occupy the town of Lahej. This provoked 
a statement of “complete surprise and astonishment” by the 
Yemeni legation in London which at the time was discussing 
recent developments in the Lahej sultanate with the British for- 
eign office. It expressed the view that measures taken by the 
Aden authorities should conform to the letter and spirit of 
existing treaties and that developments would be watched with 
close concern in the Yemen. 

In May a treaty of friendship between Spain and the Yemen 
was signed at the Spanish embassy in Cairo, providing for diplo- 
matic and cultural relations between the two countries. 

(O. M. T.) 


Finance.—Monetary unit: Maria Theresa dollar, called the riyal, nom- 
inally equal to 1 Indian rupee with an exchange rate of 13.33 riyals 
to the pound and 4.76 riyals to the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade——Trade with the U.K. (1950): imports £4,657, exports 
£801. Trade with the U.S. (1950): imports $62,674; exports $2,273,- 
982. Main imports from the U.S.: machinery, cars and accessories, etc. 
Main exports to the U.S.: cocoa, coffee and tea, hides and skins, petro- 
leum and products. 


Agriculture—Main crops: wheat, barley, millet and coffee. 


Young Men's Christian Association: see SociETIES AND 
AssociATIONS, U.S. 

Young Women's Christian Association: sce Societies 
AND AssocrATIONS, US. 


Yugoslavia A federal people’s republic of southeastern 
* Europe, Yugoslavia is bounded north by Aus- 
tria, north and northeast by Hungary and Rumania, east by 
Bulgaria, south by Greece and west by Albania, the Adriatic 
sea and Italy. Area: 99,181 sq.mi. Pop.: (1948 census) 15,772,- 
107; (Dec. 1951 est.) 16,441,000. The federal republics include: 


Population (1948) Capital 
Serblamel wo cous) oi rel telph s) Nis te Ca! oe 6,527,969 Belgrade (389,114) 
Grodtid!) acs «.%. © 6% 6 * © 6: 6 6 os 3,756,807 Zagreb (290,667) 
SlaveniGinc os)-a. 1s) less! ey fe dep ie) 8), a) fo" 'e 1,391,873 Ljubljana (121,050) 
Bosnia and Hercegovina. . - +++ +s 2,565,283 Sarajevo (118,806) 
SCS MARU MELE: Meme eel ars 1,152,986 Skoplie (91,491) 
Crnagora (Montenegro). . »- + + ++ + 377,189 Titograd (12,272) 


*Including the autonomous province of Vojvodina (pop., 1,663,216) and the avton- 
omous region of Kosovo-Metohija (pop., 727,820). 

Other towns (pop., 1948 census): Subotica (112,530); 
Novi Sad (77,713); Rijeka, formerly Fiume (72,928). Lan- 
guage: Serbo-Croat, Slovene and Macedonian; Albanian, Hun- 
garian, Turkish, Rumanian, Italian, Bulgarian and German 
spoken by minorities. Religion (1948 est.): Greek Orthodox 
45%, Roman Catholic 32%, Moslem 11%. President of the 
presidium of the people’s assembly (Skupstina): Ivan Ribar; 
vice-presidents: Mosa Pijade (Serbia), Filip Lakus (Croatia), 
Josip Rus (Slovenia), Djuro Pucar (Bosnia and Hercegovina), 
Marko Vujacic (Crnagora) and Dimitar Vlahov (Macedonia) ; 
prime minister: Marshal Tito (Josip Brozovich) (q.v.). 

History.—During 1952 the government made considerable 
concessions to the peasants. On June 7 it was announced that 
compulsory deliveries of cereals to the state had been abolished. 
In speeches at Nis and Glina in July, Marshal Tito stressed that 
the development of collective farms must depend on local condi- 
tions. In the great fertile plains, he maintained, individual 
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peasant holdings were an obstacle to production: collectivization 
was the best policy. In areas where conditions of production 
did not suit collectivization, other forms of co-operation could 
be devised. In some areas it might even be found that no co- 
operatives at all were needed. The practical execution of this 
new and less doctrinaire policy was not yet clear. In some 
regions collective farms were actually disbanded. Where col- 
lective farms were preserved, the situation of their members 
was made easier. In particular, the collective farm was to pay 
a rent, varying from 15% to 30% of the value of the land, for 
land brought into it by member households. Official statements 
stressed that Yugoslav collective farms were coming to differ 
more and more from soviet kolkhozes. The abolition of com- 
pulsory deliveries was certainly welcome to the peasants. Its 
effect was reduced however by the high cost of transport and 
the effective monopoly in the hands of the authorities of all 
trade in farm produce. In many areas the cost of transport made 
it difficult for the peasant to take or send his produce to the 
larger markets. The absence of competition between individual 
traders for his produce prevented him from making use of a 
basically favourable economic situation. The government shops 
were able in effect to dictate prices which, if better than those 
granted in the days of compulsory deliveries, were still much 
lower than a genuinely free market would give. 

Relations between government and religious communities con- 
tinued to be uneasy. As before, the Catholic Church was the 
main target of official denunciations. The hierarchy was accused 
of sympathy with reactionaries and the Vatican of support to 
Italian policy. The opposition of the hierarchy to a government 
scheme for associations of priests, which were to have the same 
rights of social insurance as workers’ and professional associa- 
tions, also incurred official indignation. Marshal Tito’s own views 
on religion were clearly stated in an interview to university stu- 
dents on March 14. The eradication of religious sentiment, the 
marshal said, was bound to be a long process, facilitated by 
political education and economic progress. Meanwhile “we can- 
not allow our youth to be corrupted under the cloak of religion.” 

During the year there was much discussion in the official 
press of a proposed new constitution. In April a law for the 
reorganization of people’s committees (organs of provincial, 
municipal and local government, originally modelled on the 
soviets of the 1936 Stalin constitution) was passed by the cen- 
tral parliament. Under this law the committees were to be bi- 
cameral. They were to consist of an assembly of citizens, of 
20 to 70 members, depending on the size of the locality, and a 
council of producers, elected by industrial and agricultural 
workers from economic enterprises and agricultural associations, 
numbering half as many persons as the assemblies. Instead of 
departments of local government, there were to be councils of 
persons elected by the committees. The permanent salaried 
personnel employed by the departments was to be drastically 
reduced. 

This reform of local government was to be followed by a 
similar reform of central government. This was discussed at 
length, but by October had not yet been enacted. The parlia- 
ment was to remain bicameral. The first chamber, the federal 
council, would as previously be elected by the population as a 
whole, by territorial constituencies. The present second chamber, 
the council of nationalities, would be replaced by a council of 
producers. The representation of nationalities as such was to be 
safeguarded by a provision that, when a change in the constitu- 
tion or a matter affecting the relations between the constituent 
republics and the central government was under discussion, a 
special group of deputies should be formed—12 from each re- 
public, 7 from the Vojvodina autonomous province and 4 from 
the Kosovo-Metohija autonomous region—which should vote 
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separately from the 2 chambers. The council of producers was 
to be elected by workers in their enterprises and by agricultural 
associations. The latter term included not only collective farms 
but also the looser co-operatives of which individual peasant 
farmers were members. It seemed probable that the collective 
farmers were somewhat overrepresented among the agricultural 
population, and it was certain that the agricultural population as 
a whole was to be very much underrepresented. Whereas about 
70% of the population of Yugoslavia was engaged in agricul- 
ture, about 40% of the seats in the council of producers would 
be granted to peasants. 

The cabinet was to be abolished and replaced by a presidium 
elected from the members of the parliament. The president of 
the presidium would be both head of state and chief of the 
government. There could be no doubt that this office was re- 
served for Marshal Tito. The presidium would set up commit- 
tees of its members, to deal with foreign affairs, internal affairs, 
economic and social policy, education and culture. These com- 
mittees would issue directives to subordinate state secretariats, 
which would be the executive organs. The aim of these changes 
was said to be to dissociate political leadership from admin- 
istrative routine. The presidium would be a_ policy-planning 
brain trust, responsible to parliament. The state secretariats, 
which would be the old ministries under a new name, would 
carry out orders but would not interfere in policy. 

This ambitious constitutional reform must be related to the 
fact that a monopoly of political power remained in the hands 
of the Communist party. The effects both of the economic de- 
centralization which took place in 1951 and of the new form of 
popular representation now being prepared were limited by the 
continued supremacy of the party. Key posts in factory coun- 
cils, people’s committees and the presidium of the parliament 
would, as before, be held by members or nominees of the Com- 
munist party, although the available evidence suggested that 
both economic and political administration were in fact being 
entrusted rather to experts than to the earlier type of party 
demagogue. But the task of distinguishing between leadership 
and administration was not easy. 

During the year Yugoslav trade with the west continued to be 
considerable. The largest single client, both for exports and for 
imports, was the German Federal Republic. 

Marshal Tito continued to express his desire for the best 
relations with the west, but continued to oppose any formal 
treaty commitments. Relations with Greece and Turkey im- 
proved. Tokens were the visit to Yugoslavia of a Greek parlia- 
mentary delegation in July and of a group of Turkish journal- 
ists in August. The Austrian foreign minister, Kar! Gruber, paid 
an official visit in July. Relations with Italy were still dom- 
inated by the conflict over Trieste. During April and May 
there were demonstrations and agitation against Italy. The 
Yugoslav press devoted much attention to the Trieste question 
and to the activities of extreme nationalist groups in Italy. 

(See also TR1EsTE, THE FREE TERRITORY oF.) (H. S-W.) 


Education.—Schools (1950-51): eleinentary 13,031, pupils 1,524,987, 
teachers 26,899; secondary 1,696, pupils 485,876, teachers 14,198; teach- 
ers’ colleges 75, pupils 27,300, teachers 1,214; technical 1,449, pupils 
193,478, teachers 18,690; art, musical and dramatic 142, students 18,426, 
teachers 1,775; workers’ educational colleges 109, pupils 7,837. Institu- 
tions of higher education: 88 faculties, academies and high schools, stu- 
dents 60,395, professors and lecturers 5,406. Schools for national minori- 
ties (1950-51; including Albanian in parentheses): elementary 1,502 
(830), secondary 251 (89), teachers’ colleges 10 (3). 

Finance and Banking.—Budget: (1951) balanced at 172,662,000,000 
dinars. Currency circulation (June 1952): 40,150,000,000 dinars. Bank 
deposits (June 1952): 126,330,000,000 dinars. Monetary unit: dinar with 
an official exchange rate of 840 dinars to the pound and 300 dinars to 
the U.S. dollar. 

Foreign Trade.—(1950) Imports 11,784,000,000 dinars, exports 7,932,- 
000,000 dinars; (1951) imports 12,108,000,000 dinars, exports 9,180,- 
000,000 dinars. Main sources of imports (1951): U.S. 38%; German 
Federal Republic 11%; Italy 9%; U.K. 4%. Main destinations of ex- 
ports: U.K. 18%; German Federal Republic 17%; U.S. 15%; Italy 


- 


YUKON. TERRITORY—ZINC 


12%. Main imports (1951): food 23%; machinery and vehicles 21%; 
textiles 18%: fuels 8%. Main exports: ores, metals and products 31%; 
timber and products 29%; agricultural products 25%. 

Transport and Communications.—Roads (1950): 46,256 km., incl. 2,318 
km. metalled. Licensed motor vehicles (Dec. 1950): cars 12,000, commer- 
cial 20,000. Railways (1949): 11,448 km.; freight traffic (1951) 8,700,- 
000,000 ton-kilometres. Shipping (merchant vessels owned more than 100 
gross tons, Dec. 1950): 126, total gross tonnage 222,825. Air transport 
(1949), home services (international services in parentheses): kilometres 
flown 564,125 (225,655); passengers carried 25,644 (1,564). Telephones 
(1949): 74,994 subscribers. Radio receiving set licences (Dec. 1949): 
299,055. 

Agriculture—_Main crops (metric tons, 1951): wheat 2,277,000; barley 
359,000; oats 293,000; rye 277,000; maize 4,033,000; potatoes 1,621,- 
000; sugar beets 1,902,000; tobacco (1950) 17,000; dry beans 113,000; 
cotton lint 4,000; hemp fibre 30,000; flax fibre 3,400; cottonseed 9,000; 
linseed 4,000; rapeseed 8,000; sunflower seed 94,000. Sugar, raw vaiue 
(1951) 175,000 tons. Livestock (1951): cattle 4,730,000; sheep 10,274,- 
000; goats (1950) 786,000; pigs 3,910,000; horses 1,095,000; asses 1§2,- 
ooo; mules 32,000; chickens 14,980,000; ducks 789,000; geese 873,000. 
Wool production, greasy basis (1951) 10,000 metric tons. Wine produc- 
tion (1951) 5,160,000 hl. 

Industry—Manufacturing establishments (1948): 1,042, persons em- 
ployed 254,000 wage earners and 74,300 salaried staff. Fuel and power 
(metric tons, 1951): coal 996,000; lignite 11,052,000; crude petroleum 
156,000; electricity (1951) 2,544,000,000 kw.hr. Raw materials (metric 
tons, 1951): pig iron 262,800; crude steel 433,200; copper, smelter 32,- 
400: lead, smelter 60,000; zinc, smelter 13,200; aluminum 2,900. Timber 
production (1950): sawn softwood 453,700 standards: sawn hardwood 
635,900 cum. Manufactured goods (metric tons, 1951): cement 1,164,- 
000; cotton yarn 26,900; wool yarn 13,400; woven cotton fabrics 122, 
800,000 sq.m, 


The most northwesterly political division 


Yukon Territory. of Canada, the Yukon was created in 


1908. Area: 207,076 sq.mi. Pop.: (1951) 9,096. Capital: 
Whitehorse; pop. (1951) 2,548. 

History.—A new map of southeastern Yukon was issued in 
Aug. 1952; many of the lakes, mountains and creeks in the area 
were named after Canadians killed in action in World War II. 
Early in 1952, after a major military camp had been created at 
mile 165 on the Alaska highway south of the Yukon-Alaska 
boundary, the largest and longest military training exercise car- 
ried out in the Canadian north was conducted. It lasted six 
months, was called Exercise “Eager Beaver,” and tested the abil- 
ities of Canadian and United States military engineers. Work- 
ing under severe Arctic winter conditions and spring thaws, the 
troops tested equipment, airstrip construction methods, snow 
compaction problems, construction of field defenses, demolitions 
and cold weather administrative problems. 


Education.—During the 1949-50 school year the Yukon territorial gov- 
ernment maintained ro schools, with 31 teachers and more than 700 
pupils; the Indian affairs branch of the federal government maintained a 
schools, with 12 teachers and 234 pupils; the Roman Catholic church two 
separate schools with 4 teachers and 118 pupils. 


Finance.—In the 1950-51 fiscal year the federal government collected 
revenue in the Yukon totalling $1,846,793, and expended $5,626,640 for 
administration and development. 

Transportation.—Traffic during 1952 on the Alaska highway was double 
that of 1951. Canadian Pacific airlines operated frequent service from 
both Vancouver and Edmonton to Whitehorse and regular twice-weekly 
flights from Whitehorse to Mayo and Dawson. Pan-American World Air- 
ways provided service between Seattle and Whitehorse on the Seattle— 
Fairbanks flight. Traffic on the river system during 1951 involved 8,751 
tons of freight and 4,821 passengers (1949: 22,696 tons, 8,713 pas- 
sengers). 

Furs.—-Raw furs exported from the Yukon during the year ended July 
31, 1951, totalled 228,616 pelts of which squirrel accounted for 1453355 
pelts and muskrat 70,786. There were 2,663 beaver and 2,045 marten pelts. 


Industry.—In Aug. 1952 the Aluminum Company of America announced 
plans to build a $400,000,000 aluminum plant with an annual capacity of 
200,000 tons in the Taiya valley near Skagway, Alaska, using water from 
five Yukon and British Columbian lakes and from the Yukon river to gen- 
erate hydroelectric power. The Canadian government had not, by Oct. 31 
1952, made any official comment on the proposed project, which would 
involve a large dam on the Yukon below Whitehorse. 


Minerals.—Mineral production for I950 was valued at $8.0 
. ,035,696, and 
included 93.339 fine oz. of gold (worth $3,500,000), Sie ae oz. of 
silver ($2,500,000), and 12,865,518 Ib. of lead ($1,900,000). In the year 
1946 total mineral production was valued at $1,700,000. (CFEx)) 


Zanzibar: see BritisH EAst AFRICA. 


Zin c The zinc outputs of the major producing countries of 
* the world are shown in Table I, as reported by the U.S. 
bureau of mines. 
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Table l.— World Smelter Production of Zinc 


(In thousands of short tons) 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Australia. 2. ee 93.8 85.4 777 91.1 907 93.4 86.3 
Belgiumbenaiaak 12.9 95.0 146.7 169.6 194.6 195.4 221.4 
Ganadamare  tT8303))1'85:7= 117-2108 11961598 20610 = 20510 2192 
Rrancestuisut tac SK eS SY Gilden NSSISNN 07.8185 82.2 
Germany. . - 2 31.3 22.8 45.6 95.8 124.3 155.0 
Great Britain 69:59 7304 6.5 YS Al eee 
Italy. . 17 ey ASA 29.1 29.3 AO NES ul 
Japan . 20.4 12 AEG id DOAN WN S5i6ne 5410) O21 
Mexico. . . 54.0 463 62.5 53.2 59.0 59.0 58.0 
Netherlands. : = 2.2 10.5 15.0 17.2 eh AAG 
Northern Rhodesia . 17.1 WOR  — webz/ 24.8 25.6 254 25.3 
Norway 10.2 33.3 38.1 Ne 9 LB 48.5 44.3 
Poland. . 40.1 TSP. eh 96.0 942 952 952 
Spcingese aed 19.1 1OZs PAE eI Phil 24.5 23.4 
United States . 764.6 772.4 802.5 787.8 814.8 843.5 881.6 

Total sistpsie ies a« tell 40 1,550 1,760 1,870 2,000 2,140 2,350 


United States.—Mine production increased by 8% in 1951 
compared with 1950, and continued to advance in 1952, reaching 
a total of 460,444 tons in the first eight months. Smelter output 
was 566,730 tons in the first seven months of 1952, an increase 
of 4% over the same period of 1951, and shipments dropped to 
491,712 tons, permitting appreciable additions to smelter stocks, 
especially in June and July. Consumption during this period 
was even lower, at 444,914 tons with a corresponding increase 
in consumer stocks. Imports through July totalled 261,610 tons 
in ore and 52,800 tons of slab zinc, while exports of slab zinc 
were 39,573 tons—all sharp advances over the 1951 rate. 


Table !l.—Data of Zinc Industry in the U.S. 


(In thousands of short tons) 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Mine production. . . 614.4 574.8 637.6 630.0 593.2 623.4 671.5 
Smelter production. . 764.6 772.4 802.5 787.8 814.8 843.5 881.6 
Domestic ores. . - 467.1 459.2 510.1 538.0 591.5 588.3 621.8 
Foreign ores... 29705 269.1 292.4 249.8 223'3'.255:2 259.8 
Imports to) eo 9) = 478.8 376.8 370.3 357.4 367.8 434.5 391.0 
Iincone’s teks) 1 he 381.7 272.1 298.0 264.2 241.2 278.6 303.0 
Metals... . « « 97.1 104.7 Tees 93.2 126.9 156.0 88.0 
Secondary recovery .« 360.4 300.7. 310.8 324.6 237.8 326.0 
SIOCKS meio Nemisa ny 328.6 269.2 149.3 Wiley7/ 176.0 73.1 72.1 
Producers’. . « - 256.2 176.2 68.6 20.8 94.2 8.9 22.0 
Consumers’. . . - 72.4 93.0 80.8 959 81.8 64.2 50.1 
Consumption... - 852.3 801.2 786.4 SUZ 7 aes Ome v.07) 934.0 


Canada.—Zinc production was 178,786 tons in the first half 
of 1952, against 161,518 in the same period of 195r. 
(G._ A. Ro) 
Zionist Organization of America: see SociETIEs AND As- 
SOCIATIONS, U.S. 
Zonta International: see Societies anp AssocrATIons, U.S. 


Behaviour.—The revival of interest in behaviour 
Zoology. and instincts of animals in recent years, especially 
in continental Europe, had led to much research and to sufficient 
distinctness in aim and method to mark out a special field of 
biology, namely, ethology. One of the most active investigators, 
N. Tinbergen, summarized much of the work in a book which 
was of interest to both amateur and professional biologists and 
psychologists. A single example of his approach to the study 
must suffice. What external stimulus or sign leads a male stickle- 
back in breeding condition to assume the fighting posture— 
head in the sand and body vertical—when confronted with an- 
other male in the same condition? That the stimulus was visual 
could be shown by demonstrating that such a fish would react in 
a similar way to its own image in a mirror. Male sticklebacks 
during the breeding season (and only then) differ from females 
in being coloured red on the lower half of the body. Is the 
effective stimulus form or colour or both? It was shown that 
males did not react to accurate models of other males unless 
they had the red coloration. Furthermore crude, unfishlike mod- 
els, if appropriately coloured, set off the fighting reaction. 


ONE-HORNED INDIAN RHINOCEROS, captured in Assam, India, tossing in 
its pit trap before being transferred to a cage. Because the animals were 
comparatively rare in 1952, the government of Assam permitted only occa- 
sional hunting of them for zoos 
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Hence, it could be concluded that red colour properly placed 
in an object was the effective stimulus. Similar experiments on 
“recognition” were reported for moths and their mates and 
passerine birds and hawks, to mention only a few of the many 
examples that Tinbergen brought together. 

Ecology.—Recent increases in knowledge of the biology of 
the oyster (fecundity, spawning, fertility, embryology, pelagic 
life, setting, growth, feeding and so on) were reviewed by P. 
Korringa. L. Bels reported the results of a 15-year program of 
banding bats in the Netherlands. More than 17,000 individuals 
of 14 species were banded either while hibernating in caves or 
when emerging from their nursing colonies. The most extensive 
migration recorded was by bats of the species Nyctalus noctula, 
which were recovered as far as 429 km. (286 mi.) from their 
place of birth. Members of the same species also set the record 
in homing experiments, returning to their home caves from a 
distance of 185 km. (115 mi.). As was expected, the percentage 
of bats recovered fell off with the passage of time. The maximal 
period of recovery was 13 years for Myotis myotis and 134 
years for Rhinobolus ferrum-equinum. This gives an indication 
of the longevity of these species, but obviously not the maximal 
attainable age. 

Two characteristics commonly used in separating races and 
subspecies in fishes are the number of rays in the fins and the 
total number of vertebrae. A. Vedel Taning pointed out that 
such studies face hitherto unsuspected difficulties, for these 
numbers vary with the temperature during development of the 
young. His experiments showed that young sea trout developed 
the minimal number of vertebrae when they were kept at a 
temperature of 6° C. and a minimal number of fin rays at 8° 
to 10° C. In either case higher or lower temperatures brought 
about an increase in the number of these elements. He further 
showed that the most sensitive period—the time when these 
numbers were determined and the time when temperature was 
effective—was at an early stage shortly before the eyes were 
well developed. Temperature differences had little effect at other 
stages in early development, but an increase or decrease of 
3° to 6° C. at the sensitive period led to an average increase 
of 1.5 in the number of vertebrae. 

Embryology.—R. Briggs and T. J. King succeeded in trans- 
planting living nucleuses from frog embryos in blastula or early 
gastrula stages to eggs from which the nucleuses had been re- 
moved—a notable technical achievement and one which opened 
up the possibility of many new experiments on the role of the 
nucleus in embryonic differentiation. More than half of the 
eggs with a substitute nucleus underwent cell division and some 
developed into normal tadpoles, thus showing that at least up to 
the early gastrula stage (several hundred cells) the nucleuses 
were still completely equivalent to one another and to the egg 
nucleus or, to express it differently, that the nucleuses had not 
become qualitatively different from one another. 

Since the studies by W. Heape in 1890, it had been known 
that rabbit eggs could develop normally when transplanted to 
the uterus of a properly prepared nonpregnant doe (foster 
mother). Modern transportation made possible an extension of 
this technique that it was believed might have implications for 
agriculture and medicine. W. G. R. Marden and M. C. Chang 
reported that rabbit eggs, which were fertilized in Massachu- 
setts, then removed from their mothers at an early stage, were 
shipped in thermos jugs by air and rail to Cambridge, Eng. The 
eggs were then transplanted to the uteri of foster mothers. Ten 
per cent of them underwent normal development and birth. 

W. S. Bullough, studying isolated mammalian epidermis, 
showed that the rate of cell division (mitosis) was directly re- 
lated to the amount of oxygen and energy-bearing compounds 
available. Further, energy was needed for the initiation of mito- 
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sis, but not for its completion. The process, once begun, contin- 
ued even under adverse conditions of energy supply and thus 
was “‘a perfect example of an all-or-none reaction.” 

Monographs and Comprehensive Studies.—Under the edi- 
torship of M. Hartmann, comprehensive reviews of zoological 
research from 1944 to 1950 were prepared by specialists. The 
fields covered gave some indication of the structure of zoology: 
morphology, systematic zoology and evolution, comparative 
physiology, metabolism and energy exchange, developmental 
physiology and morphogenesis and ecology. 

The most important modern encyclopaedic treatment of ani- 
mals, edited by Pierre-P. Grassé, was continued by publication 
of part one of the first volume (the sixth volume in order of 
publication). The introduction was a masterly article on evolu- 
tion by L. Cuénot, followed by the editor’s treatment of all 
aspects of the modern study of the protozoa. Two groups of 
protozoa were considered, the flagellates and rhizopods (treated 
as one group, the Rhizoflagellata). 

L. Gedda published a lavishly illustrated and compendious 
study of twinning in plants, animals and man. It took its place 
as the most comprehensive treatment of the subject. Its bibliog- 
raphy of more than 5,200 titles made it of value to specialists. 

General.—L. von Bertalanffy published an important book 
on theoretical biology in which he further developed the or- 
ganismic concept and extended his own general system theory. 
His treatment of organisms as open systems that maintain a 
steady state by constant expenditure of energy was of special 
interest to physicists and physiologists. 

N. J. Berrill’s beautifully written and authoritative Journey 
Into Wonder used the explorations of South America as a frame- 
work for natural history writing in the finest tradition of the 
genre. (See also ENDOCRINOLOGY; GENETICS; MARINE BIOLOGY; 
PALEONTOLOGY; PHYSIOLOGY.) 


Breriocrapuy.—L, Bels, Publicaties van het Natuurhistorisch Genoot- 
schap in Limburg, 5 (1952); N. J. Berrill, Journey Into Wonder (1952); 
L. von Bertalanffy, Problems of Life (1952); R. Briggs and T. J. King, 
Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, 38 (1952) swe Se 
Bullough, Biological Reviews, 27 (1952); L. Gedda, Studio dei Gemelli 
(Vatican City, 1951); Pierre-P. Grassé, Traité de Zoologie, i, 1 (Paris, 
1952); M. Hartmann, Fortschritte der Zoologie, 9 (Jena, 1952); P. Kor- 
ringa, Quarterly Review of Biology, 27 (1952); W. G. R. Marden and 
M. C. Chang, Science, 115 (1952); A. Vedel Taning, Biological Reviews, 
27 (1952); N. Tinbergen, The Study of Instinct (1952). (G. P. DuS.) 


Zoological Parks.—The zoo in Pretoria, U. of S. Af., re- 
ceived from the Zululand reserve a female square-mouth rhi- 
noceros as a mate for a male secured three years before; this was 
the first pair of the very rare southern race to be shown in 
captivity. 

The Zoological Society of Antwerp, Belg., published, in 
French and English, Walter Van den Bergh’s paper, The Mu- 
seum of Living Animals, a valuable and concise prospectus on 
the founding, building and conducting of a zoological park. 
Architects for the zoo at Basle, Switz., designed a house for 
giraffe, which, in addition to the usual heated quarters and the 
adjoining outdoor paddock, had an intermediate unheated stall 
or corridor with skylights and glazed vertical walls on the 
paddock side in the manner of a portico. This solar heated 
enclosure was considerably larger and less expensive to build 
than the typical indoor stall, and could be used in all but the 
coldest weather. A new and beautifully landscaped Z00, open 
the year around, was constructed on the exhibition grounds at 
Naples, It. Additions to U.S. collections were meagre. The 
New Zealand government, however, presented each of the 
societies in New York, Brookfield, Ill., and San Diego, Calif., 
with a tuatara. 

Axel Reventlow, Copenhagen, Den., was chosen as president 
of the International Union of Directors of Zoological Gardens; 
Frank McInnis, Royal Oak, Mich., was elected president of the 
American Association of Zoological Parks and Aquariums. 


(Ro. B.) 
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Abdullah ibn Hussein: see Obitu- 
aries 52. See Abdullah ibn Hussein 
50, 49 

Abrasives 49 

Abyssinia: see Ethiopia 

Academy of Arts and Letters, 
American: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

Academy of Political and Social 
Science, American: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Accident Insurance: see Insurance 

Accident Prevention 53, 52, 51. Sce 
Accidents 50, 49 
Aviation, Civil 81a; Brewing and 
Beer 118d; Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration 177d; Industrial Health 
359d; Motion Pictures 472a; Motor 
Transportation 475d 

Acheson, Dean G. 

ACTH: see Cortisone, Hydrocorti- 
sone and Corticotropin 53. Sce 
Intoxication, Alcoholic 53, 52, 51. 
See Allergy; Arthritis; Chemo- 
therapy; Endocrinology 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Psychosomatic Medicine 
53, 51. See Cortisone and ACTH 
52. See Heart and Heart Diseases; 
Medicine 52, 51, 50. See Biochem- 
istry; Physiology 51. Sce Chemis- 
try 50 

Adams, James Truslow: see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Adams, Sherman 14c 

Addison, Christopher Addison, 
Viscount: see Obituaries 52 

Aden 

Adenauer, Konrad 53, 51,50 
European Union 260b; International 
Law 369a 

Adjusted Compensation: see Veter- 
ans Administration (U.S.) 

Adler, Max 519a E 

Adult Education: sce Motion Pic- 
tures 53, 52. See Education; Li- 
braries 53, 52, 51, 50, 49 
A.L.A. 41b 

Advertising : 

Federal Trade Commission 276a; 
Newspapers and Magazines 505b; 
Radio 592d; Television 679c \ 

Aeronautics: see Aviation, Civil; 

Aviation, Military 


ist 


Afghanistan 
Epidemics and Public Health Serv- 
ices 256d; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 265b; U.S. 715b 

A.F. of L.: see Labour Unions 53, 52, 
51, 50. See American Federation 
of Labor 49 

Africa: see Portuguese Overseas 
Territories 53, 52. Sce Eritrea; Lib- 
ya; Somaliland, French; Somali- 
land, Italian 53, 52, 51. See British 
East Africa; British South Afri- 
can Territories; British West Af- 
rica; French Union; South Africa, 
The Union of; Spanish Colonial 
Empire; Trust Territories etc. 53, 
52, 51, 50, 49. See Portuguese 
Colonial Empire 51, 50, 49. See 
Italian Colonial Empire 50, 49 

Agostini, Carlo 519b 

Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry, Bureau of: see Agricultural 
Research Administration 

Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion 
Chemurgy 163d 

Agriculture 
‘Accident Prevention 18c; Bacteriol- 
ogy 89b; Budget, National 127b; 
Building and Construction Industry 
130b; Business Review 135d; Census 
Data, U.S. 153a; Child Labour 166a; 
Co-operatives 196d; Employment 
252d; Fairs and Exhibitions 268d; 
Farm Credit Administration 270b; 
Farmers Home Administration 271a; 
Fertilizers 277b; Four-H Clubs 293c; 
Home Economics 334c; Horticulture 
337c; Income and Product, VS: 
351c; International Trade 372a; Ir- 
rigation 382b; Livestock 424c; Ma- 
terials Policy Commission 444a; Mo- 
tion Pictures 471d; Mutual Security 
Program 488c; Nutrition, Experi- 
mental 517b; Prices 580b; Rural 
Electrification 619c; Soil Erosion 
650a. See also various products, 
states, provinces and countries 

Agriculture, U.S. Department of: 
‘see Government Departments 
and Bureaus, U.S. . 
Defense Production Administration 
216c 


Aircraft Manufacture 
Aviation, Civil 80c; Aviation, Mili- 
tary 84a; Jet Propulsion 392d; Mu- 
nitions of War 480b 

Air Crashes: see Disasters 

Air Forces of the World: see Avia- 
tion, Military 

Air Lift: see Aviation, Military; Ber- 
lin 50, 49. See Aviation, Civil 49 

Air Mail: see Post Office 

Airports and Flying Fields: see Civil 
Aeronautics Administration 53, 
52. See Airports and Flying Fields 
51, 50, 49 
See also various cities, 
provinces and countries 

Air Races and Records 

Air Travel: see Aviation Civil 

eee Robert Grant: see Obituaries 


states, 


Aitken, Robert I.: see Obituaries 50 

A.L.A.: see American Library Asso- 
ciation 

Alabama 

“Alain’’ (Emile-August Chartier): see 

o Obituaries 52 

Aland Islands: see Finland 

Alaska 
Indians, American 356b; Tourist 
Travel 691a; Tunnels 698d 

Alaska Highway: see Roads and 
Highways 52, 51, 49 

Albania 

Alberta 

Alcohol, Industrial 

Alcoholic Foundation, Inc. (Alco- 
holics Anonymous): see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Intoxication, Alcoholic 49 

Alcoholic Intoxication: sce Intoxi- 
cation, Alcoholic 

Alcoholic Liquor: see Brewing and 
Beer; Liquors, Alcoholic; Wines 

Alda, Frances (Frances Davies) 519b 

Alder, Kurt 51 

Aldrich, Winthrop W. 15a 

Aleman, Miguel 52, 51, 50, 49 

Alessandri Palma, Arturo: see Obitu- 


aries 51 
Aleutian Islands: see Alaska 
Alexander, Grover Cleveland: see 


Obituaries 51 

Alexander of Tunis, H. R. L. G. A. 
53, 49 

Alexandrine (q. mother of Denmark) 
519b 

Alfalfa: see Hay 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
Alfalfa 49 

Algeria 53, 52, 51. See French Union 
50. See French Overseas Terri- 
tories 49 
Floods and Flood Control 283a; 
French Union 300c; Iron and Steel 
381a; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 461b; Railroads 598d; 
Tunnels 699c; Wines 748b 

Alien Property, Office of: sce For- 
eign Investments 51, 50, 49 

Aliens 
Census Data, U.S. 152d; Immigra- 
tion and Emigration 348c; Law 409d 

Alimentary System, Disorders of: 
see Stomach and Intestines, Dis- 
eases of the, 53, 52. See Alimen- 
roid System, Disorders of, 51, 50, 
4 


Allen, Hervey: see Obituaries 50 
Allen, Lewis George: see Obituaries 49 
Allergy 
Cortisone, Hydrocortisone and Cor- 
ticotropin 200b 

Allgood, Sara: see Obituaries 51 

Allied Council for Japan: see Japan 
51, 50, 49 

Alloys: see Metallurgy 53, 52, 51, 50, 
49. See Nickel 52, 51, 50, 49. Sce 
Chemistry 51. See Beryllium; 
Magnesium; Molybdenum; Mon- 
azite; Titanium; Vanadium 49 
Electrical Industries 247c; Railroads 
598b 

Almonds: see Nuts 

Altamira y Crevea, Rafael: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Aluminum 
Architecture 54c; Automobile In- 
dustry 77d; Building and Construc- 
tion Industry 130a; Ceramic Prod- 
ucts 157d; Electrical Industries 
247c, Foreign Investments 287d; 
Materials Policy Commission 444a,; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461a; Price Stabilization, Of- 
fice of 582c 

Ambassadors and Envoys 
International Law 367d 

American Academy of Arts and 
Letters: sce Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

American Academy of General 
Practice: sce Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 53, 52 

American Academy of Political and 
Social Science: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science: see Socie- 
ties and Associations, U.S. 

American Association of Law Li- 
braries: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

American Association of University 


Frotessors: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

American Association of University 
Women: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 53, 52, 51, 50 

American Bankers Association: sce 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

American Bar Association: see So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 

American Bible Society: see Socie- 
ties and Associations, U.S. 

American Chemical Society: sce So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 

American Citizens Abroad 
Education 237c; Tourist Travel 691a 

American College of Dentists: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 

American College of Life Under- 
writers: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

American College of Physicians: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
American College of Surgeons: sce 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
American Dental Association: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
53, 52, 51. See American Dental 

Association 50, 49 

American Dialect Society: sce So- 

oieeles and Associations, U.S. 53, 


American Economic Association: 
see Societies and Associations, 
Ss 


American Federation of Labor: see 
Labour Unions 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
American Federation of Labor 49 

American Geographical Society: sce 
Cartography 53. See Geography 
53, 52. See Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 53, 52, 51, 50, 49 

American Historical Association: 
ie Societies and Associations, 

American 
American 

American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters, Inc.: 
see Societies and Associations, 


Indians: see Indians, 


American Institute of Account- 
ants: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

American Institute of Architects: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 53 

American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers: sce So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 

American Iron and Steel Institute: 
aie Societies and Associations, 


American Law Institute: sce Socie- 
ties and Associations, U.S. 

American Legion: sce Veterans’ Or- 
ganizations 53, 52, 51, 50. Sce 
American Legion 49 
Education 237a 

American Library Association 
Libraries 418a 

American Literature 
Book Publishing 111d; Humour 343c¢; 
Literary Prizes 423a; Pulitzer Prizes 
591b; Theatre 687a 

American Mathematical Society: 
see Societies and Associations, 


American Medical Association: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
53, 52, 51. See American Medical 
Association 50, 49 

American Optometric Association: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 53, 52 

American Prison Association: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
53, 52 

American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers: sce So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

American Sunday-School Union: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 53, 52, 51 

American Veterans’ Committee: see 
Veterans’ Organizations 

American Veterans of World War II 
(Amvets): see Veterans’ Organiza- 
tions 

Aminopterin 228b 

Amodiaquin 162d 

Amvets: see Veterans’ 
tions 

Anaemia: see Blood, Diseases of the, 
53, 52. See Anaemia 51, 50, 49 
Genetics 306b 

Anaesthesiology 51, 50, 49 

Anderson, Eugenie 50 

Anderson, Robert B. 16a 

Andorra 

Andrews, Adolphus: see Obituaries 49 


Organiza- 
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Andrews, Walter G.: see Obituaries 50 

Angell, James Rowland: see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Angling 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Epidemics and Public Health Serv- 
ices 256c; Islam 383d 

Angola: see Portuguese Overseas 
Territories 53, 52. See Portuguese 
Colonial Empire 51, 50, 49 
Diamonds 222d; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 461b; Tele- 
phone 678b; U.S. 715¢ 

Animal Fats: see Vegetable Oils and 
Animal Fats 

Animal Industry, Bureau of: see 
Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration; Veterinary Medicine 

Annam: see Indochina 53, 52, 51. 
See French Union 52, 51, 50. See 
French Overseas Territories 49 

Annecy Trade Conference: see Tar- 
iffs 51, 50 

Anniversaries and Centennials: sce 
Calendar (page xxii) 

Antabuse: see Psychiatry 53. See In- 
toxication, Alcoholic 53, 52, 51, 50 

Antarctica 
Cartography 151b; Exploration and 
Discovery 266b; Fisheries 280c; Veg- 
etable Oils and Animal Fats 728d 

Anthropology 
Archaeology 52a; Art Exhibitions 
66b; Exploration and Discovery 
267d; Philosophy 558b; Smithsonian 
Institution 639a 

Anti-aircraft Guns: see Munitions 
of War 53, 52, 51, 49 

Antibiotics: see Stomach and Intes- 
tines, Diseases of the, 53. See Res- 
piratory Diseases 53, 52. See Nu- 
trition, Experimental 53, 51. See 
Bacteriology; Chemotherapy 53, 
52, 51, 50, 49. See Pneumonia 51, 
50, 49. See Chemistry 50, 49 
Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion 24d; Chemistry 160d; Chemurgy 
164b; Child Welfare 168c; Drug Ad- 
ministration, U.S. 227d; Medicine 
448d; Veterinary Medicine 734b 

Antigua: see Leeward Islands 

Antihistamines: see Ear, Nose and 
Throat, Diseases of, 52. See Al- 
lergy 52, 51, 50. See Chemother- 
apy; Cold, Common 51, 50 

Antimony: sce Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Antimony 49 

Anti-Semitism 49 

Antitrust Law: sce Law 

Anzus (Pacific) Council of Ministers: 
Australia 75a; Words and Meanings, 
New 751d 

Apples: see Fruit 

Apresoline (Hydrazino-phthalazine 
Hydrochloride) 449a 

Apricots: see Fruit 

Aqueducts 
Irrigation 382b; Tunnels 699a 

Arabia 
Saudi Arabia 625a 

Arab League: see Saudi Arabia 53. 
See Middle East 53, 52. See Jordan 
53, 52, 51, 50. See Egypt; Iraq; 
Lebanon; Syria 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. 
See Arabia 52, 51, 50, 49. See Mid- 
dle Eastern Unity 51. See Palestine 
50, 49. See Trans-Jordan 49 
Islam 384d 

Aralen (Chloroquine) 162d 

Archaeology 
Exploration and Discovery 267b; 
London 426b; Smithsonian Institu- 
tion 639a 

Archery 

Architecture 
Art Exhibitions 66b; Housing 342b; 
Interior Decoration 364b 

Archives, National 51, 50, 49 
Cartography 151a; Libraries 418c 

Areas and Populations of the 
Countries of the World 

Argentina 
Advertising 22d; Agriculture 26a; 
Antarctica 46c; Chess 165a; Chile 
170d; Corn 199b; Dance 212b; Debt, 
National 215c; Democracy 218b; Ed- 
ucation 237c; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 264a; Fascism 271d; 
Foreign Investments 288c; Horticul- 
ture 337d; International Trade 
372b; Labour Unions 406d; Latin- 
American Literature 409a; Lead 
415c; Meat 447c; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 416a; Music 
484a; Navies of the World 494c; 
Olympic Games 536d; Radio 595d; 
Railroads, 599a; Seismology 629b; 
Shipbuilding 631c; Silver 637b; U.N. 
704c; Uruguay 726a; U.S. 715a; 
U.S.S.R. 702b; Wheat 745c¢; Wines 
748b; Wool 751b 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
Armies of the World 
European Union 261d; Indochina 


357c; Korean War 401b; Mutual Se- 


curity Program 487d; NATO 512a; 
U.N. 707a; Yukon Territory 758c 

Armstrong, Henry W. (‘‘Harry"'): see 
Obituaries 52 

Army, U.S.: Armies of the World 61b; 
Atomic Energy 73a; Foreign Invest- 
ments 290d; Korean War 401c; Mo- 
tion Pictures 471b; Munitions of 
War 478d; National Guard 491d; Se- 
lective Service, U.S. 629d; Stand- 
ards, National Bureau of, 659b; Tele- 
phone 678d 

Arnold, Henry Hartley: see Obitu- 
aries 51 

Arsenic: see Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See Arsenic 49 

Art: see Architecture; 
Sculpture; etc. E 
Smithsonian Institution 639a; Vati- 
can City State 728a ‘ 

Arteriosclerosis: see Nutrition, Ex- 
perimental 52 

Art Exhibitions 
London 426b; Museums 482b; Paint- 
ing 543c; Sculpture 626a; Smithson- 
ian Institution 639a 

Arthritis: see Cortisone, Hydrocor- 
tisone and Corticotropin 53. Sce 
Rheumatic Diseases 53, 52. See 
Cortisone and ACTH 52. See Ar- 
thritis 51, 50, 49 
Psychosomatic Medicine 587b 

Artificial Respiration: Medicine 448c; 
Physiology 563a 

Artificial Weather: see Meteorology 

Artillery: see Munitions of War 

Art Sales 
Museums 482c 

Aruba: see Netherlands Antilles 53, 
52, 51, 50. See Curagao 49 

Asafiev, Boris V.: see Obituaries 50 

Asbestos: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Asbestos 49 

ASCAP (American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers): 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 


Painting; 


Ascension: see St. Helena 

Asgeirsson, Asgeir 53 

Ashe, Bowman Foster 519c 

Asia: see Afghanistan; China; etc. 

Asphalt 49 

Assassinations 49 

Association for the Advancement of 
Science, American: sce Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Association of American Geogra- 
phers: see Geography 53, 52 

Association of Research Libraries: 
see Societies and Associations, 


Astor, Waldorf Astor, 2nd Viscount 
519¢ 

Astragator 751d 

Astronomy 
National Geographic Society 491a; 
Smithsonian Institution 639a 

ATA (Aurin Tricarboxylic Acid) 751d 

Atherton, Gertrude Franklin: see 
Obituaries 49 

Athletics: see 
Sports; etc. 

deers Joseph E.; 
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Track and Field 

see Obituaries 

Atlantic Community: see North 
Atlantic Community 51 

Atlantic Treaty: see North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization 53, 52. Sce 
European Union 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
North Atlantic Community 51. 
See North Atlantic Treaty 50 

Atomic Clock: see Electronics 50 

Atomic Energy 
Armies of the World 62a; Budget, 
National 127b; Canning Industry 
149c; Chemotherapy 163c; Electrical 
Industries 247a; Electronics 249b; 
European Union 261d; Great Britain 
12c; Hydrogen Bomb 14a; Materials 
Policy Commission 444d; NATO 
512d; Ohio 535a; Physics 561b; 
Standards, National Bureau of, 659c; 
TVA 682d; Uranium 725d 

Atom Smashers: see Atomic Energy 

area Clement Richard 52, 51, 50, 


Audio-visual Education: sce Motion 
Pictures 
Libraries 418b 

August Wilhelm, Prince: see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Aursomyolns see Chemotherapy 53, 


Auriol, Vincent 52, 51, 50, 49 

Aurostilbite 463b 

Austen, Alice Elizabeth 519c 

Austin, Warren R. 52, 51, 50, 49 

Australia, Commonwealth of 
Agriculture 26a; Armies of the World 
64b; Atomic Energy 70a; Automobile 
Industry 77d; Aviation, Civil 82a; 
Baptist Church 93d; Birth Statistics 
107a; Business Review 139a; Canning 
Industry 149d; Christian Unity 
175b; Clothing Industry 180c; Coal 
180d; Coke 184d; Cricket 203c; Dairy 
Products 208c; Dams 209d; Dance 
211b; Death Statistics 213a; Debt, 
National 215c; Employment 253a; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 


Rates 264a; Fisheries 280b; Floods 
and Flood Control 282d; Football 
287a; Gliding 315d; Gold 316c; Great 
Britain 320d; Horticulture 338b; Im- 
migration and Emigration 350a; In- 
surance 364a; International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
366a; International Trade 375a; Iron 
and Steel 381a; Korean War 402b; 
Law 415a; Lead 415c; Libraries 420b; 
Linen and Flax 422a; Livestock 425b; 
Marriage and Divorce 439b; Meat 
447c; Meteorology 454b; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 461b; 
Museums 482d; National Parks and 
Monuments 494a; Navies of the 
World 494c; New Zealand 510a; 
Olympic Games 536d; Papua-New 
Guinea 549d; Prices 582a; Radio 
595d; Railroads 599b; Refugees 
603a; Shipbuilding 631d; Shipping, 
Merchant Marine 633b; Silver 637b; 
Suicide Statistics 666d; Tennis 683b; 
Tunnels 699c; U.N. 704c; U.S. 711b; 
Wages and Hours 739b; Wheat 745c; 
Wines 748b; Wool 751b; Zinc 759a 

Austria 
Aluminum 38d; Armies of the World 
62c; Automobile Industry 77d; Birth 
Statistics 107b; Census Data, U.S. 
154d; Contract Bridge 196c; Dance 
211b; Death Statistics 213b; Debt, 
National 215c; Democracy 218a; 
Dyestuffs 229c; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 264b; Forests 
292d; India 354c; International 
Trade 373b; Iron and Steel 381d; Li- 
braries 420b; Lie, Trygve 421c; Mar- 
riage and Divorce 439b; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 461a; 
Motion Pictures 474b; Music 483d; 
Newspapers and Magazines 506d; 
Olympic Games 536d; Philosophy 
558b; Railroads 598d; Refugees 603b; 
Rye 621a; Table Tennis 673a; Textile 
Industry 686b; Tuberculosis 697a; 
U.N. 704b; U.S. 715b; U.S.S.R. 701b; 
Wines 748b 

Autobiography: sce English Litera- 
ture; etc. 

Automobile Accidents: see Accident 
Prevention 53, 52, 51. See Acci- 
dents 50, 49. See Insurance 49 

Automobile Industry 
Advertising 21d; Consumer Credit 
195b; Fairs and Exhibitions 268d; 
Income and Product, U.S. 350c; In- 
ternational Trade 371d; Motor 
Transportation 475c; Munitions of 
War 479d; Tourist Travel 690d; 
Wages and Hours 738c 

Automobile Insurance: see Insur- 
ance 

Automobile Racing 
Fairs and Exhibitions 269a 

Aviation, Civil 
Aircraft Manufacture 32b; Aviation, 
Military 84a; Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration 177a; Coast Guard, 
U.S. 182d; Death Statistics 16d; 
Disasters 223b; Electronics 249b; 
Fairs and Exhibitions 269b; Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 365d; Jet Propul- 
sion 392d; Meteorology 452b; See 
also various countries 

Aviation, Military 
Aircraft Manufacture 31c; Armies of 
the World 61b; Atomic Energy 70b; 
Automobile Industry 77b; Disasters 
16a, 223b; Fairs and Exhibitions 
269b; Jet Propulsion 392d; Korean 
War 401ic; Marine Corps, U.S. 438b; 
Munitions of War 480b; National 
Guard 491d; Photography 559a; 
Plastics Industry 567a; Telegraphy 
677d; Words and Meanings, New 
751d. See also various countries 

Avocados: see Fruit 

Ayer, Nat (haniel Davis) 519d 

Azores, The: see Portugal 
Telephone 678b 

Azuela, Mariano 519d 

Babcock, Harriet (Mrs. H. Hobart 
Babcock) 520a 

Bacheller, Irving A.: see Obituaries 51 


Bachmann, Werner Emmanuel: see 
Obituaries 52 
Bacon 49 


Bacteriology 
Biochemistry 105a; 
162c; Genetics 306c 

Badminton 

Baguio Conference: sce Far Eastern 
Unity 51 

Bahamas 
Olympic Games 536d; Radio 595c; 
Wildlife Conservation 747b 

Bahrein: see Arabia 53. See Com- 
monwealth of Nations 51. See 
British Empire 50, 49 

Baldomir, Alfredo: see Obituaries 49 

Balearic Islands: see Spain 53, 52, 
51, 50 

Balkan States: see Albania; Bul- 
garia; Greece; Rumania; Turkey; 
Yugoslavia 

Ballet: see Dance 

Baltic States: see Estonia; Latvia; 
Lithuania 

Baltimore 

Bananas: see Fruit 


Chemotherapy 


Banking 
Consumer Credit 196a; Co-opera- 
tives 198a; Debt, National 214d; 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 
267d; Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 273c; Federal Reserve 
System 275a; Foreign Investments 
290c; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 365b. 
See also various cities, states, prov- 
inces and countries 

Bank of England 50, 49 

Bankruptcy: see Securities and Ex- 
change Commission 

Bao Dai 51 

Baptist Church 
Church Membership 176a 

Barbados 

Barium Minerals 49 

Barkley, Alben William 

Barley 
Agriculture 26d 

Barnes, Albert Coombs: see Obitu- 
aries 52 ; 

Barrington-Ward, Robert McGowan: 
see Obituaries 49 

Barrows, Nat A.: see Obituaries 50 

Barry, Philip: see Obituaries 50 

Basalt: see Stone 49 

Baseball 
Betting and Gambling 103c; Cham- 
pionship 12d; Outstanding Players 
14a, 14d 

Basil, Vassily de: see Obituaries 52 

Basketball 
Betting and Gambling 103c; Olympic 
Games 538a 

Basutoland: see British South Afri- 
can Territories 
Soil Erosion 651b 

Batista, Fulgencio 53 
Cuba 205c 

Ba U 53 

Baudoin 1! 52, 51 

Bauer, Harold: see Obituaries 52 

Bauxite: see Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See Bauxite 49 

Baxter, Warner: see Obituaries 52 

Bayar, Celal 51 

Beach, Rex: see Obituaries 50 

Beans, Dry 49 

Beard, Charles A.: see Obituaries 49 

Bearsted, Walter Horace S.: see Obit- 
uaries 49 

Beasley, John A.: see Obituaries 50 

Bechuanaland Protectorate: see 
British South African Territories 

Beckman, Francis Joseph: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Beef: see Meat 

Beekeeping 49 

Beer: see Brewing and Beer 

Beery, Wallace: see Obituaries 50 

Belgian Colonial Empire 
Roads and Highways 614b; Tin 689a; 
U.S. 715b 

Belgian Congo: sce Belgian Colonial 
Empire 
Copper 198c; Diamonds 222d; Gold 
316c; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 461b; Silver 637b; Tariffs 
674c 

Belgium 
Aliens 38a; Armies of the World 61a; 
Art Exhibitions 67d; Aviation, Civil 
82d; Aviation, Military 89b; Birth 
Statistics 107b; Canals and Inland 
Waterways 146c; Coal 180d; Coke 
184d; Death Statistics 213b; Debt, 
National 215c; Dyestuffs 229c; Edu- 
cation 237d; Etching 258d; European 
Union 259d; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 264a; Housing 342d; 
Infantile Paralysis 360c; Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund 370b; Inter- 
national Trade 372d; Iron and Steel 
381d; Korean War 401c; Lead 415c; 
Linen and Flax 421d; Marriage and 
Divorce 439b; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 461a; Music 
483d; Mutual Security Program 
488c; NATO 512b; Navies of the 
World 495b; Netherlands 499c; 
Newspapers and Magazines 506d; 
Olympic Games 536d; Portugal 574d; 
Prices 582a; Railroads 598c; Refu- 
gees 603a; Shipbuilding 631c; Shows 
636b; Social Security 642b; Soil 
Erosion 650d; Tariffs 674b; Textile 
Industry 686b; United Nations 
704c; U.S. 715b; Zine 759c 

Benedict, Ruth Fulton: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Benefactions: see Donations and 
Bequests 

Benelux: see Belgium; Netherlands 
53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See European 
Union 52, 51,50. See Luxembourg 
51, 50, 49 

Benes, Eduard: see Obituaries 49 

Benes, Vojta: see Obituaries 52 

Bent, William Rose: see Obituaries 


Ben-Gurion, David 50, 49 

Benjamin, Raymond 520b 

Benson, Ezra Taft 53 

Benthoscope: see Marine Biology 50 

Benton, William : 
Great Books of the Western World 
319b; McCarthy, Joseph R, 430c; 
Radio 595c¢ 


Bentonite 49 

Benzene: see Chemistry 52 

Ben-Zvi, Isaac 15d 

Bequests, Philanthropic: see Dona- 
tions and Bequests 

Beran, Josef 50 

Berdan, John M.: see Obituaries 50 

Bergius, Friedrich: see Obituaries 50 

Berlin 

Bermuda 

Bernadotte of Wisborg, 
Obituaries 49 

Bernanos, Georges: see Obituaries 49 

Bs Lae Clifford K.: see Obituaries 


Folke: see 


Beryllium: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Beryllium 49 

Bessarabia: see Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics 49 

Best Sellers: see Book Publishing 

Betting and Gambling 
Police 569a 

Bevan, Aneurin 53, 52 
Political Parties, British 570a 

Bevin, Ernest: see Obituaries 52. See 
Bevin, Ernest 51, 50, 49 

Bhutan 

ere Chemotherapy 162d; Medicine 
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Bicycling: see Cycling 

Bidault, Georges 50 

Biddle, Anthony J. D., Sr.: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Bikini Island: see Atomic Energy 49 

Billiards 

Biochemistry 
Physiology 563c 

Biography: see American Litera- 
ture; Book Publishing; English 
Literature; Obituaries; and, in 
their alphabetical positions, biog- 
raphies of living persons 

Biology: see Anthropology; Botany; 
Endocrinology; Genetics; Marine 
Biology; Physiology; Zoology 
Genetics 306b 

Biopic 751d 

Birth Control 

Birth Statistics 
Census Data, U.S. 152c; Child Wel- 
fare 170a; Infant Mortality 361d; 
Marriage and Divorce 438c 

Bismarck Archipelago: sce Trust 
Territories 53 

Bismuth: sce Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Bismuth 49 

Bizonia: see Germany 50, 49. See 
European Recovery Program 49 

Bjornsson, Sveinn 520b 

Blackett, Patrick Maynard S. 49 

Blake, Francis G. 520b 

Blamey, Sir Thomas Albert: see Obit- 
uaries 52 

Blanco, Juan Carlos 520c 

Blaskowitz, Johannes: see Obituaries 
49 


Blind, Education of the, 53, 52, 51, 
50 


Donations and Bequests 227a 
Blindness 641d. See also various states 
Bloch, Felix 511b 
Blood, Diseases of the, 53, 52 

Cortisone, Hydrocortisone and Cor- 

ticotropin 201b; Drug Administra- 

tion, U.S. 228a; Gynaecology and 

Obstetrics 328a; Medicine 449b; 

Physiology 564a; Surgery 668a; X- 

Ray and Radiology 755b 
Blood Plasma: sce Medicine 51, 50, 

49. See Physiology 49 

Red Cross 602a 
Bloom, Sol: see Obituaries 50 
Blue, Rupert: see Obituaries 49 
Blue Cross: see Insurance 
Blum, Léon: see Obituaries 51 
Blumenfeld, Ralph David: see Obitu- 

aries 49 
Bobsledding 

Olympic Games 540a 
Bolivia ‘ 

Debt, National 215c; Foreign In- 

vestments 288a; International Trade 

372b; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 461a; Paz Estenssoro, 

Victor 552c; Philately 556d; Rail- 

roads 599b; Silver 637b; Tariffs 674c; 

Tin 12d, 689a; U.S. 715a ; 
Bombing: see Aviation, Military; 

Munitions of War 52, 51, 50, 49. 

See Atomic Energy 49 
Bombs: see Atomic Energy 
Bonaire: see Netherlands Antilles 

53, 52, 51, 50. See Curagao 49 
Bonds: see Banking; Stocks and 

Bonds 
Bonomi, Ivanoe: see Obituaries 52 
Bonsal, Stephan: see Obituaries 52 
Book-Collecting and Book Sales 
Book Publishing 

American Literature 41d; Children’s 

Books 166b; Law 413c; Paper and 

Pulp Industry 549c 
Books: see Book Publishing; Chil- 

dren’s Books; Literary Prizes; sce 

also under American Literature; 

English Literature; French Liter- 

ature; etc. 5 

A.L.A. 41a; Book-Collecting and 

Book Sales 111a; Cartography 151b; 

Friends, Religious Society of, 301c; 


Geology 307c; Great Books of the 
Western World 319a; Libraries 418c; 
Mineralogy 463b; Palaeontology 
548b; Philosophy 558a; Psychology 
586b; Smithsonian Institution 639b; 
Vatican City State 728a; Wildlife 
Conservation 746c; Zoology 760d 

Boole, Ella A. 520c 

Booth, Evangeline Cory: see Obitu- 
aries 51 

Booth, George G.: see Obituaries 50 

Booth, Maud Ballington: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Borchard, Edwin: see Obituaries 52 

Borneo: see British Borneo 53, 52, 51, 
50, 49. See Imdonesia 51. See 
Netherlands Overseas Territories 
50. See Netherlands Indies 49 

Boron Minerals 49 

Boston 


Boe Peyton, Jr.: see Obituaries 
Botany 
Horticulture 337c; Palaeontology 
547d 


Bower, Frederick Orpen: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Bowles, Chester 53, 52 

Bowling 

Bowls: see Lawn Bowling 

Bowman, Isaiah: see Obituaries 51 

Boxing 
Betting and Gambling 103c; Olympic 
Games 538a; Television 680a 

Boyd-Orr, John Boyd Orr 50 

Boy Scouts: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 53, 52, 51. See Boy 
Scouts 50, 49 

Bradley, Omar Nelson 

Brady, William A.:; see Obituaries 51 

Braithwaite, Dame Lilian: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Brannan, Charles Franklin 

Brannan Farm Plan: see Agricul- 
ture 51, 50 

Brauchitsch, Heinrich A. H. W. von: 
see Obituaries 49 

Brazil 
Advertising 22d; Agriculture 29d; 
Atomic Energy 73d; Bridges 121b; 
Cocoa 184a; Coffee 184a; Commun- 
ism 189d; Co-operatives 198a; Cot- 
ton 203a; Dance 212b; Debt, Nation- 
al 215c; Diamonds 222d; Eggs 239b; 
Epidemics and Public Health Serv- 
ices 256d; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 264a; Foreign Invest- 
ments 288a; Fruit 303b; Heart and 
Heart Diseases 332b; International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment 365d; International Mone- 
tary Fund 370b; International Trade 
372b; Iron and Steel 381a; Latin- 
American Literature 408c; Linen and 
Flax 422a; Livestock 425b; Man- 
ganese 436b; Meat 447c; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 46la; 
Music 484a; Navies of the World 
494c; Olympic Games 536d; Philately 
556d; Railroads 599a; Refugees 603b; 
Roads and Highways 613d; Rubber 
617b; Shipbuilding 631c; Smithsoni- 
an Institution 639a; Sugar 666b; 
U.N. 704c; U.S. 715a; Vegetables 
729c; Wines 748b 

Bread and Bakery Products 
Flour 284c 

Breadner, Lloyd Samuel 520d 

Breadon, Sam: see Obituaries 50 

Brearley, Harry: see Obituaries 49 

Breisach, Paul 520d 

Breneman, Tom: see Obituaries 49 

Brewing and Beer 

Brewster, (Ralph) Owen 52 

Brice, Fanny: see Obituaries 52 

Brickell, Henry Herschel 520d 


Bridge, Contract: see Contract 
Bridge 

Bridges, (Henry) Styles 53, 52 

Bridges 


Roads and Highways 613a 
Brill, Abraham Arden: see Obituaries 
49 


British Borneo 
Forests 292c; Gas, Natural and 
Manufactured 305b; Lumber 429b 

British Columbia 
Lumber 429a; Tunnels 698d 

British East Africa 
Radio 596b; U.S. 715b 

British Empire: see Commonwealth 
of Nations 53, 52, 51. Sce British 
Empire 50, 49 

British Guiana 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461a; U.S. 715b 

British Honduras 
Radio 596b 

British Malaya: see Malaya, Federa- 
tion of; Singapore 53. See Malaya 
(Federation of) and Singapore 52, 
51, 50, 49 

British Somaliland: sce British East 
Africa 

British South African Territories 

British West Africa . 
Forests 292c; Lumber 429a; Radio 
596b 

British West Indies: sce Bahamas; 
Barbados; Jamaica; Leeward Is- 
lands; Trinidad and Tobago; 
Windward Islands 


Broadcasting: see Radio; Television 

Bromine 49 

Brookings Institution: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Broomcorn 49 

ee Joseph M.: see Obituaries 


Brown, Margaret Wise 521a 

Brown, Mordecai Peter C.: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Brownell, Herbert, Jr. 53 

Brozovich or Broz, Josip (Tito): see 
Tito (Josip Brozovich or Broz) 53, 
52,51, 50. See Brozovich or Broz, 
Josip (Tito) 49 

Bruce, William G.: see Obituaries 50 

Brunei: see British Borneo 

Brush, Katharine 521a 

Brussels, Treaty of: see European 
Union 51, 50. See Western Euro- 
pean Union 49 

Bryant, Lane (Mrs. Lena Himmelstein 
Bryant Malsin): see Obituaries 52 

Bryn Mawr College 49 

Bubonic Plague: see Plague, Bu- 
bonic and Pneumonic 51, 50, 49 

Buck, Frank: see Obituaries 51 

Buckwheat 49 
Agriculture 26c 

Budget, National 
Armies of the World 61b; Debt, Na- 
tional 214a; Income and Product, 
U.S. 351d; Social Security 641c; 
Taxation 675c; U.S. 710b. See also 
various countries 

Buhl Foundation: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Building and Construction Indus- 
try 
Architecture 54a; Atomic Energy 
72d; Automobile Industry 77b; Busi- 
ness Review 135a; Canals and In- 
land Waterways 145d; Ceramic 
Products 157a; Education 234b; 
Electric Transportation 247d; Em- 
ployment 25ic; Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration 271b; Federal Security 
Agency 275c; Fertilizers 277d; Floods 
and Flood Control 282a; Hospitals 
338d; Income and Product, U.S. 
351c; Municipal Government 478a; 
Shipbuilding 631d; Shipping, Mer- 
chant Marine 633a; Town and Re- 
gional Planning 691b; Wages and 
Hours 738c 

Bulgaria 
Armies of the World 62d; Co-opera- 
tives 198a; Debt, National 215c; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 264c; Greece 324d; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
461b; Motion Pictures 475a; Olympic 
Games 536d; Roman Catholic 
Church 615a; Turkey 699d; Wines 
748b 

Bulliet, Clarence Joseph 521b 

Bunche, Ralph Johnson 51, 50 

Burgess, (Frank) Gelett: see Obitu~ 
aries 52 

Burleigh, Harry Thacker, see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Burma 53, 52,51. See Burma, Union 
of, 50, 49 
Debt, National 215c; Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 265d; In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 366b; Internation- 
al Monetary Fund 369d; Interna- 
tional Trade 374d; Mineral and Met- 
al Production and Prices 461b; Mis- 
sions, Foreign (Religious) 464c; Mo- 
tion Pictures 473c; Navies of the 
World 495b; Rice 611d; Soil Erosion 
651a; Tin 689a; U.S. 715b 

Burroughs, Edgar Rice: see Obitu- 
aries 51 

Busch, Adolf Georg W. 521b 

Buses: see Automobile Industry; 
Electric Transportation; Motor 
Transportation 

Bushfield, Harlan J.: see Obituaries 
49 

Business Review 
Banking 91b; Budget, National 126c; 
Consumer Credit 195a; Debt, Na- 
tional 214d; Economics 230d; Em- 
ployment 251b; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 262a; Federal 
Trade Commission 276b; Foreign 
Investments 287b; Income and 
Product, U.S. 350b; International 
Trade 370d; Labour Unions 405b; 
Materials Policy Commission 443a; 
Prices 579b; Price Stabilization, 
Office of, 582a; Public Relations 588c; 
Stocks and Bonds 660d; Strikes 
664c; Telegraphy 677c; Wages and 
Hours 738b. See also various indus- 
tries, cities, states and countries: 

Bustamante y Sirven, Antonio Sanchez 
de: see Obituaries 52 

Butazolidin (Phenylbutazone) 163b 

Butler, Frank E.: see Obituaries 49 

Butter: see Vegetable Oils and Ani- 
mal Fats 53, 52, 51. See Dairy 
Products 53, 52, 51, 50. 

Byrd, Harry Flood 53, 52 

Bystromite 463b 

Cabinet Members 
U.S: 713b 

Cacao: see Cocoa 

Cadmium: sce Mineral and Metal 
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Production and Prices 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Cadmium 49 

Cairns, Sir Hugh William B. 52ic 

Cakmak, Fevzi: see Obituaries 51 

Calendar (page xxii) 

Calendar of Events: see pages 1-16 

California 

California, University of, 49 

Cambodia: see Indochina 53, 52, 51. 
See French Union 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See French Overseas Territories 49 
Education 237d; U.N. 704a 

Cambridge University 49 

Cameroons: see British West Africa; 
Trust Territories 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. 
See French Union 50. See French 
Overseas Territories 49 

Cameroun: see French Equatorial 
Africa; French Union 53, 52, 51 

Camoquin 162d 

Camp Fire Girls: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 53, 52, 51. See 
Camp Fire Girls 50, 49 

Canada 
Accident Prevention 18d; Advertis- 
ing 22c; Agriculture 25a; Aliens 37b; 
Aluminum 38d; Atomic Energy 70a; 
Automobile Industry 77d; Aviation, 
Military 88d; Barley 94d; Birth Sta- 
tistics 106d; Bridges 121a; Business 
Review 138d; Canadian Literature 
144c; Canals and Inland Waterways 
146a; Canning Industry 149d; Car- 
tography 151a; Census Data, U.S. 
154d; Coal 180d; Coke 184d; Con- 
sumer Credit 195d; Co-operatives 
197c; Copper 198c; Dairy Products 
208c; Dams 209a; Dance 211c; Death 
Statistics 213a; Debt, National 
215c; Economics 230d; Education 
237c; Electrical Industries 246d; El- 
ectric Transportation 248d; Employ- 
ment 252d; Etching 258d; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 262b; 
Fairs and Exhibitions 268d; Fisher- 
ies 280c; Floods and Flood Control 
282d; Football 286d; Foreign Invest- 
ments 287c; Forests 291d; Fruit 
303b; Furs 304b; Gas, Natural and 
Manufactured 305b; Gold 316c; Golf 
316d; Great Britain 322a; Hockey, 
Ice 333c; Horse Racing 337a; Hospi- 
tals 338c; Housing 342a; Illiteracy 
348b; I.L.O. 367a; Immigration and 
Emigration 348c; Industrial Health 
360a; Infantile Paralysis 360c; In- 
surance 362b; International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 366b; International Trade 
371b; Iron and Steel 381a; Jet Pro- 
pulsion 393b; Korean War 405a; La- 
bour Unions 406c; Law 414d; Lead 
415c; Libraries 420a; Liquors, Alco- 
holic 422d; Literary Prizes 423d; 
Livestock 424d; Lumber 429a; Mar- 
riage and Divorce 439a; Meat 447b; 
Meteorology 454a; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 461a; 
Motion Pictures 470a; Municipal 
Government 478d; National Parks 
and Monuments 494b; NATO S5lic; 
Navies of the World 494c; Newspa- 
pers and Magazines 506b; Nickel 
510d; Oats 519a; Olympic Games 
536d; Paper and Pulp Industry 549d; 
Physics 561b; Post Office 576c; 
Presbyterian Church 578a; Prices 
582a; Prisons 584b; Prizes 206b; 
Public Utilities 590c; Radio 595c; 
Railroads 599b; Refugees 603a; Relig- 
ion 604c; Rivers and Harbours 612d; 
Roads and Highways 613b; Rubber 
617b; Rural Electrification 620a; Rye 
621a; St. Laurent, L. S. 622a; Sev- 
enth-day Adventists 631a; Shipbuild- 
ing 631d; Shows 635d; Silver 637b; 
Social Security 642a; Strikes 665d; 
Suicide Statistics 666d; Taxation 
676c; Television 682a; Theatre 687d; 
Tobacco 689d; Tourist Travel 691a; 
Tunnels 698d; U. N. 704c; Universi- 
ties and Colleges 716b; Uranium 
725d; U.S. 715b; Veterans’ Organiza- 
tions 734a; Veterinary Medicine 734b; 
Wheat 745b; Wildlife Conservation 
746d; Wines 748b; Zinc 759a. See 
also various provinces and territories 

Canadian Literature 
Literary Prizes 423d 

Canals and Inland Waterways 
Aqueducts 48c; Canada 142c; Irri- 
gation 382d; Jordan 395b; Rivers and 
Harbours 612a 

Canary Islands: sce Spain 53, 52, 51, 


50 

Canasta 52, 51, 50 

Cancer 
Biochemistry 104d; Blood, Diseases 
of the, 109c; Chemotherapy 163a; 
Death Statistics 213b; Dermatology 
220d; Ear, Nose and Throat, Dis- 
eases of, 230a; Electronics 249d; 
Endocrinology 253c; Federal Securi- 
ty Agency 275a; Gynaecology and 
Obstetrics 328c; Industrial Health 
359d; Medicine 449d; Stomach and 
Intestines, Diseases of the, 663c; 
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Surgery 667d; X-Ray and Radiology 

755d 
Candy 
Cane Sugar: see Sugar 
Canning Industry 

Electronics 250a; Vegetables 729b 
Capehart, Homer Earl 53 
Cape Verde Islands: see Portuguese 

Overseas Territories 53, 52. See 

Portuguese Colonial Empire 51, 

50, 49 

Telephone 678b 
Capper, Arthur: see Obituaries 52 
Caraway, Hattie W.: see Obituaries 51 
Carbon Black 49 
Caribbean Commission: 

nam 50 
Carmona, Antonio Oscar de Fragosa: 

see Obituaries 52 
Carnegie Trusts: see Societies and 

Associations, U.S. 

Anthropology 47b; Education 236b 
Carnivals: see Shows 53, 52, 51 
Caroline Islands: see Marshall, Car- 

oline and Mariana Islands 53, 52, 

51. See Trust Territories 53, 52, 

51, 50, 49 
Carpenter, George Lyndon: see Obitu- 

aries 49 
Carpenter, John Alden: see Obituaries 

52 


see Suri- 


Carroll, Earl: see Obituaries 49 

Cartography 
Geography 306d; Seismology 629b; 
Yukon Territory 758c 

Carton de Wiart, Henry Victor Marie 
Ghislain, Count: see Obituaries 52 

Catastrophes: see Disasters 

Catholic Church: see Roman Catho- 
lic Church 

Catholic Community Service, Na- 
tional: sce Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 
Catholic Library Association: sce 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
Catholic Organizations for Youth: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 53, 52, 51, 50. See Catholic 
Organizations for Youth 49 

Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
National: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 53, 52, 51, 50 

Catholic University of America 49 

Catholic Welfare Conference, Na- 
tional: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 53, 52; 51, 50. ‘See 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Na- 
tional 49 

Cattle: see Livestock 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See Cattle 49 

C.E.D.: see Committee for Economic 
Development 49 

Celebes Islands: sce Indonesia 51. 
See Netherlands Overseas Terri- 
tories 50. See Netherlands Indies 
4 


Cellulose Products: see Rayon and 
Other Synthetic Fibres 53, 52, 51, 
50, 49. See Plastics Industry 52, 
51, 50, 49 

Cement 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461a; Plastics Industry 566d 

Censorship: see Law 53 

Census Data, U.S. 

Agriculture 26d; Aliens 37b; Birth 
Statistics 106d; Death Statistics 
212d; Education 234a; Employment 
251b; Immigration and Emigration 
348c; Infant Mortality 361c; Labour 
Unions 405c; Marriage and Divorce 
438d; Municipal Government 477a; 
U.S. 710a; Wages and Hours 738b 

Centennials: see Calendar (page 
xxii) 

Ceramic Products 53, 52. See Clay 
and Ceramic Products 51, 50 
Art Exhibitions 66c; Building and 
Construction Industry 129c; Em- 
ployment 251d; Glass 315b 

Cerdan, Marcel: see Obituaries 50 

Cereals: see Barley; Corn; Oats; 
Rice; Rye; Wheat 
Flour 284d 

Ceylon 
Agriculture 31b; Canada 142d; Dams 
209a; Debt, National 215c; Democ- 
racy 218d; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 264a; Fairs and Ex- 
hibitions 269d; Forests 292c; India 
354c; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 366a; 
International Monetary Fund 370a; 
International Trade 374d; Marriage 
and Divorce 439b; Motion Pictures 
473c; Prices 582a; Railroads 598d; 
Roads and Highways 614a; Rubber 
617a; Tea 677b; Tropical Diseases 
694a 

Chad: see French Equatorial Africa 
§3, 52, 51 

Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 53, 52. See Chambers of Com- 
merce 51, 50, 49 

Chambers, Whittaker 49 
American Literature 42c 


Chamoun, Camille: see Shamun, 
Camille 

Channel Islands: see Common- 
wealth of Nations 53, 52, 51. See 
Great Britain & Northern Ire- 
land, United Kingdom of, 53, 52, 
51, 50, 49. See British Empire 50, 
49 


Chapman, Oscar Littleton 53, 52, 

, 50 

Charge Account: 
Credit 

Charles, prince of Belgium 49 

Charles Hayden Foundation: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
53, 52, 51, 50 

Chase, George Henry 521ic 

Chaves, Federico 51 

Cheese: see Dairy Products 53, 52, 
51, 50. See Cheese 49 

Chemistry 
Biochemistry 104d; Nobel Prizes 
511c; Public Health Engineering 587d 

Chemotherapy 
Bacteriology 89b; Chemistry 160c; 
Cortisone, Hydrocortisone and Cor- 
ticotropin 199b; Dermatology 220c; 
Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases of, 
230a; Epidemics and Public Health 
Services 256c; Eye, Diseases of the, 
268b; Medicine 448c; Respiratory 
Diseases 606d; Rheumatic Diseases 
609a; Stomach and Intestines, Dis- 
eases of the, 663b; Tropical Diseases 
694b; Tuberculosis 697b 

Chemurgy 

Cherries: see Fruit 

Chervenkov, Vulko 51 

Chess 

Chiang Kai-shek 

Chicago 

Chicago, University of, 49 

Chifley, Joseph Benedict: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Child Labour 

Children’s Books 
A.L.A. 41b; Book Publishing 111d; 
Canadian Literature 145b; Literary 
Prizes 423d 

Child Welfare 
Accident Prevention 18c; Child La- 
bour 165d; Federal Security Agency 
275b; Hearing 331a; Infant Mor- 
tality 361c; Juvenile Delinquency 
397a; Social Security 641c; W.H.O. 
753c. See also various states 

Chile 
Antarctica 46c; Automobile Indus- 
try 78a; Copper 198c; Dance 212b; 
Debt, National 215c; Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 262c; For- 
eign Investments 288a; Internation- 
al Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment 366b; International Mon- 
etary Fund 370b; International Trade 
372b; Iron and Steel 381a; Irrigation 
383a; Latin-American Literature 
408c; Manganese 436b; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 461a; 
Navies of the World 494c; Olympic 
Games 536d; Philately 556d; Refu- 
gees 603b; Silver 637b; Social Securi- 
ty 641b; Tariffs 674c; U.N. 704c; 
U.S, 715a; Wines 748b 

China 
Agriculture 26a; Armies of the World 
61a; Aviation, Military 86a; Cartog- 
raphy 151a; Ceylon 158b; Coal 180d; 
Communism 188b; Cotton 203a; 
Debt, National 215c; Education 238a; 
Epidemics and Public Health Serv- 
ices 257b; Illiteracy 348b; India 354b; 
International Law 367d; Interna- 
tional Trade 374d; Japan 390a; Ko- 
rean War 401b; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 461b; Mis- 
sions, Foreign (Religious) 464b; Nar- 
cotics and Narcotic Traffic 490b; 
Navies of the World 495b; Palaeon- 
tology 547d; Portuguese Overseas 
Territories 575b; Prisoners of War 
584b; Radio 595d; Refugees 603c; 
Religion 604a; Rice 611ic; Roman 
Catholic Church 614d; Rubber 617b; 
Seismology 629a; Shipbuilding 631¢; 
Soybeans 656a; Tariffs 674a; Tibet 
688d; U.N. 704b; U.S. 711c; U.S.S.R. 
70id; Vegetables 729c; Woo! 751b 

Chinese Turkestan: see China 49 

Ching, Cyrus Stuart 51 

Chiropractic: see Medicine 53, 52 

Chloromycetin: see Chemotherapy 

53, ie 50, 49. See Medicine 52, 51, 


see Consumer 


Drug Administration, U.S, 227d 
Chlorophyll 164a 
Chloroquine (Aralen) 162d 
Chosen: see Korea 
Chou En-lai 53, 51, 50 
China 172d 
Christians, Mady: see Obituaries 52 
Christian Science 
Christian Unity 
Baptist Church 94a; Congregational 
Christian Churches 190d; Presby- 
terian Church 578b; Religion 604b 
Christy, Howard Chandler 521d 
Chromium and Chromite: see Min- 
eral and Metal Production and 
lowes 53, 52, 51, 50. See Chromite 


Chronology: sce Calendar of Events 
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Churchill, Winston Leonard S. 

Church Membership 
Education 234a; Religion 604a. See 
also various churches 

Church of England 50, 49 
Donations and Bequests 227a 

Cigars and Cigarettes: see Tobacco 

Cinerama: see Motion Pictures 53 

Cineroentgenography 755a 

Cinnamon: see Spices 51, 50, 49 

C.1.0.: see Labour Unions 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 49 

Circuses: see Shows 53, 52, 51 

City and Town Planning: see Town 
and Regional Planning 

City Manager Plan: see Municipal 
Government 52, 51, 50, 49 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Aviation, Civil 80b 

Civil Defense, U.S. 53, 52. See Atom- 
ic Energy; Municipal Govern- 
ment 51 
Aviation, Military 84a; Federal Com- 
munications Commission 273b; Mu- 
nicipal Government 477a 

Civil Rights: see Education; Law; 
Negroes, American 53, 52, 51, 50, 
49. See Civil Liberties 50, 49 
International Law 368b; Literary 
Prizes 423¢ 

Civil Service 
Municipal Government 477a; Social 
Security 641d 

Clark, Georgia Neese 50 

Clark, Mark Wayne 53 
Korean War 404d 

Clark, Thomas C. 50, 49 

Clay, Lucius D. 49 

Clay Products: see Ceramic Prod- 
ucts 53, 52. See Clay and Ceramic 
Products 51, 50 

Clays 49 

Clementis, Vladimir 521d 

Clements, Colin (Campbell): see Obit 
uaries 49 

Cleveland 

Climate: see Meteorology 

Clothing Industry 
Agriculture 27c; Employment 251d; 
Prices 580a; Wages and Hours 738d; 
Wool 751b 

Cloves: see Spices 51, 50, 49 

Coal 
Child Labour 166b; Electrical Indus- 
tries 246b; Employment 251d; Euro- 
pean Union 260a; Federal Power 
Commission 274a; Federal Trade 
Commission 276b; Industrial Health 
359c; International Trade 371d; La- 
bour Unions 406a; Law 412d; Ma- 
terials Policy Commission 444c; Min- 
eraland Metal Production and Prices 
461a; Mutual Security Program 487b; 
Palaeontology 548a; Public Utilities 
590b; Strikes 665b; Tariffs 673d; 
Wages and Hours 738c 

Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. 
Geography 306d; Seismology 629b 

Coast Guard, U.S. 

Cobalt: see Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See Cobalt 49 
Metallurgy 451b 

Cobb, John Rhodes 522a 

Cochin-China: see Indochina 53, 52, 
51. See French Union 52, 51, 50. 
See French Overseas Territories 49 

Cockcroft, Sir John Douglas 52 

Cocoa (Cacao) 

International Trade 374b 

Coconuts 49 
Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats 728c 

Cody, Henry John: see Obituaries 52 
offee 
Agriculture 27c; International Trade 
371d 


Cohen, Alfred M.: see Obituaries 50 

Coinage 

Coke 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461c; Tariffs 674b 

Colby, Bainbridge: see Obituaries 51 

Cold, Common: see Ear, Nose and 
Throat, Diseases of, 52. See Cold, 
Common 51, 50, 49 

Coldwell, Major James 53, 52 

Colleges and Universities: sce Uni- 
versities and Colleges 

Collins, Edward Trowbridge: see Obit- 
uaries 52 

Collins, J(oseph) Lawton 53, 52, 51 

Colombia 
Coffee 184a; Debt, National 215c; 
Foreign Investments 288d; Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 366a; Internation- 
al Trade 372b; Latin-American Lit- 
erature 408c; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 461a; Navies 
of the World 495b; Philately 556d; 
Roads and Highways 613d; Seismol- 
ogy 629b; Smithsonian Institution 
639a; Tariffs 674c; U.N. 704c; U.S. 
71i5a 

Colorado 

Colorado, University of, 49 

Columbia, District of: see Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Columbia University 49 

Columbium 49 


Comets: sce Astronomy 50, 49 

Cominform: see Communism 53, 
52, 51, 50, 49. See Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 51, 50, 49 

Commerce: see Business Review; 
International Trade 

Commerce, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus, U.S. . 
Defense Production Administration 
216b 

Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment: see United States 51. See 
Public Utilities 51, 50. See Com- 
mission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment 49 

Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment 49 

Commodity Credit Corporation: see 
Agriculture 53, 52, 51, 50 

Commodity Prices: see Business Re- 
view; Prices 

Commodity Trading: see Agricul- 
ture 

Commons, House of: sce Parliament, 
British 

Commonwealth Fund: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Commonwealth of Nations 53, 52, 51 
Blind, Education of the, 108b. See 
also various countries 

Communism 
Christian Unity 175a; Civil Service 
179c; Democracy 217d; Education 
236d; Eisenhower, Dwight D. 241d; 
FBI 272c; Law 409d; Missions, For- 
eign (Religious) 464c; Narcotics and 
Narcotic Traffic 490b; Newspapers 
and Magazines 505d; Political Par- 
ties, U.S. 571a; Prisoners of War 
583d; Religion 604a; Roman Catholic 
Church 614d; U.N. 703d. See also 
various countries 

Community Chest 
Donations and Bequests 226d 

Community Trusts 

Compound E: see Rheumatic Dis- 
eases; Cortisone and ACTH 52. 
See Chemotherapy; Endocrinolo- 
gy 52, 51,50. See Biochemistry 51. 
See Arthritis 51, 50. See Chem- 
istry; Chemurgy; Heart and Heart 
Diseases; Medicine; Nervous Sys= 
tem 50 

Compound F: see Chemotherapy; 
Endocrinology; Medicine 52 

Confectionery: see Candy 

Conference of American States: see 
International Conference of 
American States 49 

Congo, Belgian: see Belgian Colonial 
Empire 

Congregational Christian Churches 
Church Membership 176b; Presby- 
terian Church 578b 

Congress, United States 
Elections, U.S. 242b; Political Par- 
ties, U.S. 570c 

Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions: see Labour Unions 53, 52, 
51,50. See Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 49 

Conklin, Edwin Grant 522a 

Connally, Tom (Thomas Terry) 52, 

’ 

Connecticut 

Conscientious Objectors: see Law 
49. Sce Pacifism 49 

Conscription: see Selective Service 

» 52, 51. See Armies of the 

World; Law; United States 51, 50, 
49. See Pacifism 49 

Conservation, Soil: see Soil Erosion 
and Soil Conservation 

Conservative Party, Great Britain: 
See ret Parties, British 53, 


Construction Industry: see Build- 
ing and Construction Industry 
Consumer Co-operatives: see Co- 
operatives 

Consumer Credit 
Banking 91d; Building and Construc- 
tion Industry 130d; Business Re- 
view 134c; Debt, National 215a; Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency Sites 
Federal Reserve System 274c; Hous- 
ing 340c; Income and Product, U.S. 
350c 

Contract Bridge 

Co-operatives 
Education 235b; Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration 270b; Four-H Clubs 
293¢c 

Copeau, Jacques: see Obituaries 50 
opper 
Automobile Industry 77d; Building 
and Construction Industry 130a; 
Business Review 138d; Electrical 
Industries 247c; Foreign Invest- 
ments 288a; International Trade 
371d; Materials Policy Commission 
444a; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 461c; Prices 581b; Price 
Stabilization, Office of, 582c 

Copra: see Coconuts 49 
Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats 
728c¢ 

Copyright 49 
Book Publishing 112b 


Corn 
Agriculture 25c; Fertilizers 277c; 
Livestock 424d; Vegetables 729a 

Cornell University 49 

Corporation Income Tax: see Taxa- 
tion 

Cortisone, Hydrocortisone and Cor- 
ticotropin 53. See Cortisone and 
ACTH 52. See Biochemistry; In- 
toxication, Alcoholic; Physiology 
51. See Arthritis; Chemotherapy; 
Endocrinology; Heart and Heart 
Diseases; Medicine 51, 50. See 
Chemistry; Chemurgy; Nervous 
System 50 
Allergy 38b; Chemistry 160c; Chem- 
otherapy 163a; Drug Administra- 
tion, U.S. 228b; Endocrinology 253b; 
Intoxication, Alcoholic 376a; Psy- 
chiatry 586a; Rheumatic Diseases 
609a; Stomach and Intestines, Dis- 
eases of the, 663b; Tuberculosis 697b 

Corundum: see Abrasives 49 

Cosmetics: see Soap, Perfumery and 
Cosmetics 49 

Cosmic Rays: see Physics 

Costa Rica 
Birth Statistics 107b; Coinage 184c; 
Debt, National 215d; International 
Trade 372b; Philately 556d; Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 601c; 
Roads and Highways 613d; Tropical 
Diseases 694b; U.S. 715a 

Costello, John A. 49 

Costello, Maurice: see Obituaries 51 

Cost of Living: see Business Re- 
view; Prices 
See also various countries 

Cotton 
Agriculture 26a; Export-Import 
Bank of Washington 267d; Ferti- 
lizers 277c; Interior Decoration 
364d; International Trade 371d; 
Prices 581a; Price Stabilization, Of- 
fice of, 582c; Textile Industry 684d; 
Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats 728c 

Cottonseed Oil: see Vegetable Oils 
and Animal Fats 

Council of Europe: see European 
Union 53, 52, 51, 50 

Council of Foreign Ministers: see 
Germany 53, 52, 51. See European 
Recovery Program; European Un- 
ion; North Atlantic Community 
51. See Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters 50 

Counterfeiting: see Secret Service 

Countries of the World, Areas and 
Populations of the: see Areas and 
Populations of the Countries of 
the World 

Courts: see Law 

Cowl, Jane: see Obituaries 51 

Cox, Archibald 15c 

Cox, Edward Eugene 522a 

Coxey, Jacob S(echler): see Obitu~ 
aries 52 

Coyle, Kathleen 522b 

Cranberries: see Fruit 

Credit, Consumer: see Consumer 
Credit 

Credit Unions: see Federal Security 
Agency 53 
Co-operatives 197c 

Cricket 

Crime 
FBI 272b; International Law 368d; 
Juvenile Delinquency 397a; Law 
411a; Police 569b; Prisons 584c; Se- 
cret Service, U.S. 627d 

Cripps, Sir (R.) Stafford 50, 49 
Obituaries 522b 

Croce, Benedetto 522c 

Crosby, Dixie Lee (Wilma W. Wyatt) 


522¢ 

Cross, Wilbur Lucius: see Obituaries 
49 

Crude Oil: see Petroleum 

Crushed Stone: sce Stone 49 

Cryolite 49 

Cuba 
Agriculture 26a; Canada 121b; Debt, 
National 215d; Education 237c; For- 
eign Investments 290c; Internation- 
al Trad+ 372b; Libraries 420c; Linen 
and Flax 422a; Manganese 436b; 
Navies of the World 495b; Nickel 
511a; Olympic Games 536d; Philately 
556d: Radio 595c; Sugar 666b; Tun- 
nels 699a; U.N. 704c; U.S. 715a 


Curacao: see Netherlands Antilles 
53, 52, 51, 50. See Curagao 49 

Curling 

Currency: see Coinage; Exchange 


Control and Exchange Rates 
See also under various countries 
Cuyler, Hazen S. (Kiki): see Obitu- 
aries 51 
Cybernetics: sce Mathematics 49 


Cycling 
Olympic Games 539b 

Cyclotron: sce Atomic Energy; 
Physics 49 

C.Y.O.: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 53, 52, 51, 50. See 


Catholic Organizations for Youth 
49 

Cyprus 
Copper 198c; Forests 292d; Middle 
East 459c; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 461b; Radio 596b; 
Railroads 598d; Wines 748b 


Cyrenaica: see Libya 53, 52, 51. See 
Italian Colonial Empire 50, 49 
Czechoslovakia 
Archaeology 51b; Armies of the 
World 62d; Coal 180d; Coke 184d; 


Debt, National 215d; Education 
238a; lran 377b; Iron and Steel 
381a; Japan 390a; Lebanon 416c; 


Lumber 429a; Marriage and Divorce 
439a; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 461a; Olympic Games 
536d; Syria 672d; Tariffs 674b; 
Treason Trials 15a; U.N. 704c; U.S. 
715b; Wines 748b 

Dahomey: see French West Africa 
53, 52, 51. See French Union 53, 
52, 51, 50. See French Overseas 
Territories 49 

Dairy Industry, Bureau of: see Agri- 
cultural Research Administra- 
tion 

Dairy Products 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
Butter; Cheese; Dairying; Milk; 
Ice Cream 49 
Agriculture 26a; Frozen Foods 302a; 
International Trade 374a; Tariffs 
'675a 

Dakar: see French West Africa 53, 
52, 51 
Telephone 678b 

Damaskinos (George Papandreou): see 
Obituaries 50 

Dar Walter J.: see Obituaries 

Dams 
Canals and Inland Waterways 145d; 
Floods and Flood Control 282a; For- 
eign Investments 291a; Internation- 
al Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment 365d; Irrigation 382b; 
Rivers and Harbours 612a; Wyom- 

_ ing 754d 

Dance 
Music 483b; Theatre 688a 

Daniels, Josephus: see Obituaries 49 

Danube, Conference for Control of, 
49 

Dartmouth College 49 

Dates: see Fruit 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, National Society of: see So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 

Davenport, Harry: see Obituaries 50 

Davidson, Jo 522d 

Dawes, Charles Gates: see Obituaries 
Se 

Dawes, Henry May 522d’ 

Day, Edmund Ezra: see Obituaries 52 

DDS (diamidodiphenyl sulphone) 694d 

DDT: see Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration 53, 52, 51. See Ma- 
laria 52. See Entomology 50, 49 
Epidemics and Public Health Serv- 
ices 256d; Public Health Engineering 
588a 

Deafness: sce Hearing 53, 52. See 
Deafness 51, 50, 49 

Dean, Gordon Evans 51 

Deaths (of prominent persons): sce 
Obituaries 

Death Statistics 
Accident Prevention 17b; Cancer 
147b; Census Data, U.S. 152c; Child 
Welfare 169a; Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration 177b; Disasters 223b; 
Heart and Heart Diseases 332b; In- 
fant Mortality 361d; Suicide Statis- 
tics 666d 

Debt, National 
Banking 92a; Budget, National 
126d; Taxation 675c. See also various 
countries 

Decorations, Meda!s and Badges— 
Military, Naval and Civil 49 

Deeping, Warwick: see Obituaries 51 

Defense, U.S. Department of: sce 
Budget, National; Government 
Departments and Bureaus, U.S. 
53, 52, 51, 50 

Defense Mobilization Agencies, 
U.S.: see Defense Production Ad- 
ministration; Price Stabilization, 
Office of; Rent Stabilization, Of- 
fice of; Wage Stabilization Board 
53. See Economic Stabilization 
Agency, U.S. 53, 51. See Defense 
Mobilization Agencies, U.S. 52. 
See National Production Author- 
ity 51 

Defense Production Administra- 
tion 53. See Defense Mobilization 
Agencies, U.S. 52 
Automobile Industry 77d; Economic 
Stabilization Agency 231c; Federal 
Reserve System 274c; Federal Secur- 
ity Agency 276a; Price Stabilization, 
Office of, 582b; Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation 601b; Vegetables 
728d f 

Defense Transport Administration: 
see Railroads 53, 52 s 

De Gasperi, Alcide: see Gasperi, Al- 
cide de 

De Gaulle, Charles: 
Charles de 50, 49 

Delaney, Jack: see Obituaries 49 

Delaware 

Democracy 

Democratic Party: see Political Par- 
ties, U.S. 53. See Democratic 
Party 52, 51, 50, 49 
See also various states 


see Gaulle, 


Denfeld, Louis Emil 49 

Denham, George Edward W. B.: see 
Obituaries 49 

Denmark 
Agriculture 30d; Architecture 56d; 
Armies of the World 64c; Barley 94d; 
Birth Statistics 107b; Dairy Prod- 
ucts 208c; Dance 212a; Death Statis- 
tics 213b; Debt, National 215d; 
European Union 260d; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 264a; 
Faeroe Islands 268c; Gliding 315d; 
International Trade 373b; Marriage 
and Divorce 439b; Meat 447c; Music 
483b; NATO 512b; Navies of the 
World 495b; Oceanography 534a; 
Olympic Games 536d; Portugal 574d; 
Prices 582a; Shipbuilding 631c; 
Shows 636b; Social Security 642c; 
Soil Erosion 650d; Tariffs 674c; Tax- 
ation 676c; Tuberculosis 697a; U.N. 
704c; U.S. 715b 

Dennett, Tyler: see Obituaries 50 

Dentistry 
Industrial Health 360a 

Derby, Edward George V. S.: 
Obituaries 49 

Dermatology 
Cortisone, Hydrocortisone and Cor- 
ticotropin 201a; Medicine 448d 

Descaves, Lucien: see Obituaries 50 

Desmond, William: see Obituaries 50 

De Sylva, George Gard (‘‘Buddy’’): 
see Obituaries 51 

Detergents: see Chemistry 52, 51 
Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion 24b 

Detroit 

De Valera, Eamon 52, 49 

Devaluation: see Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 

Devine, Edward Thomas: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Dewey, John: Education 232d; Obitu- 
aries 523a 

Dewey, Thomas Edmund 53, 52, 49 

Diabetes 
Death Statistics 213b; Endocrinol- 
ogy 253c; Gynaecology and Obstet- 
rics 328c 

Diamonds 
Gem Stones 306a; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 461c 

Diasone (Sulfoxone sodium) 694d 

Diatomite 49 

Diaz Arosemena, Domingo: see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Diels, Otto 51 


See 


Dietetics: see Nutrition, Experi- 
mental 53, 52, 51, 50. Food Re- 
search 49 


Dimension Stone: see Stone 49 

Dimitrov, Georgi: see Obituaries 50 

Diomedes, Alexander: see Obitu- 
aries 51. See Diomedes, Alexander 
50 

Diplomatic Services: see Ambassa- 
dors and Envoys 

Dirksen, Everett McKinley 53, 52 

Disabled American Veterans: see 
Veterans’ Organizations 53, 52, 
51, 50. See Disabled American 
Veterans 49 

Di Salle, Michael V. 52, 51 
Economic Stabilization Agency 16a 

Disasters 
Aviation, Military 16a, 84b; Floods 
and Flood Control 282c; Insurance 
364a; Meteorology 452d; Navies of 
the World 494d; Pacific Islands, 
British 542d; Railroads, 598c; Red 
Cross 601d; Salvation Army 623a; 
Seismology 629a 

Disciples of Christ 
Baptist Church 94a; Church Mem- 
bership 176b 

Displaced Persons: sce Immigration 
and Emigration 53, 52. See Refu- 
gees 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See Child 
Welfare 52, 51. See Dominican 
Republic 51, 50, 49. See Estonia; 
Latvia; Law; Lithuania 49 

District of Columbia: see Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Divorce: see Marriage and Divorce 

Dix, Dorothy (Mrs. Elizabeth M., Gil- 
mer): see Obituaries 52 

Dodecanese: see Greece 

Dog Racing 49 
Betting and Gambling 103c 

Dog Shows: see Shows 

Dominica: see Windward Islands 

Dominican Republic 
Coinage 184c; Debt, National 215d; 
International Trade 372b; Marriage 
and Divorce 439b; Navies of the 
World 495b; Radio 595c; Tariffs 
674c; U.N. 704d 

Donahey, James H.: see Obituaries 
0 


5 
Donaldson, Jessie M. 53, 52, 51 
Donations and Bequests 
Education 235b; Libraries 419a; Mu- 
seums 482b; National Parks and 
Monuments 493c; Refugees 603c 
Donnelly, Walter Joseph 
Resignation 15c 
Doubleday, Nelson: see Obituaries 50 
Doubleday, Russell: see Obituaries 50 
Dougherty, Dennis Joseph Cardinal: 
see Obituaries 52 
Douglas, Lewis Williams 49 
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Douglas, Lloyd C.: see Obituaries 52 

Douglas, Norman 523a 

Douglas, Paul Howard 53, 52 

Draft: see Selective Service 53, 52, 
51. See Armies of the World; Law; 
Pacifism; United States 49 

Drama: see Theatre 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. 
See Television; Radio 51, 50, 49 

Dramamine: see Chemotherapy 50 

Dreier, Katherine S. 523b 

Dress: see Women’s Fashions 53. See 
Fashion and Dress 52, 51, 50, 49 

Drew, George Alexander 

Driscoll, Charles Benedict: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Drought: sce Meteorology 
Agriculture 29c 

Drug Administration, U.S. 
Federal Security Agency 275d 

Drugs: see Agricultural Research 
Administration; Allergy; Bio- 
chemistry; Blood, Diseasesjof the; 
Chemistry; Chemotherapy; Der- 
matology; Drug Administration, 

Endocrinology; Medicine; 
Narcotics and Narcotic Traffic; 
Stomach and Intestines, Diseases 
of the; Tropical Diseases; Veteri- 
nary Medicine. Sce also articles on 
specific diseases, such as Cancer; 
Diabetes; etc.} 

Drug Traffic: see Narcotics and Nar- 
cotic Traffic 

a Hugh Aloysius: see Obituaries 


Drunkenness: see Intoxication, Al- 
coholic 53 

Dry Point: see Etching 

pete Edwin Frank: see Obituaries 

Duff, James Henderson 52 

Duke Endowment: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 53, 52, 51 

Duke University 49 

Dulles, John Foster 53, 52, 49 

Durkin, Martin P. 53 

Dutch Elm disease: Botany 113c; Hor- 
ticulture 338a 

Dutch Overseas Territories: see 
Netherlands New Guinea 53, 52, 
51. See Netherlands Antilles 53, 
52, 51, 50. See Surinam 53, 52, 51, 
50, 49. See Netherlands Overseas 
Territories 50. See Curagao; Neth- 
erlands Indies 49 

Dutra, Eurico Gaspar 50, 49 

Dyestuffs 

hana Clarence A.: see Obituaries 

Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases of 

pear do Stephen Tyree: see,Obituaries 


Earnings, Company: see Business 
Review 


Earthquakes: see Disasters; Seis- 
mology 

East Africa, British: see British 
East Africa 


Eastern Orthodox Churches 50, 49 
Church Membership 176b 

East Indies, Dutch: see Indonesia; 
Netherlands New Guinea 53, 52, 
51. See Netherlands Overseas Ter- 
ritories 50. See Netherlands In- 
dies 49 

Eclipses of the Sun and Moon: see 
Calendar (page xxii) 53, 52, 51, 50, 
49. See Astronomy 52, 51, 50 

Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion: see Mutual Security Pro- 
gram 53. See European Recovery 
Program 52, 51,50, 49. See Organ- 
ization for European Economic 
Cooperation 50 

Economics 
Business Review 134b; Consumer 
Credit 195a; Economic Stabilization 
Agency 231b; Materials Policy Com- 
mission 443a 

Economic Stabilization Agency 53. 
See Defense Mobilization Agen- 
cies, U.S. 52. See Economic Sta- 
bilization Agency 51 
Wage Stabilization Board 740a 


Ecuador 
Debt, National 215d; Education 
237c; International Trade 372b; 


Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461a; Navies of the World 
495b; Philately 556d; Tuberculosis 
696c; Unitarian Church 703b; U.S. 


715a 

Eden, (Robert) Anthony 53 

Education 
Accident Prevention 18c; Anthro- 
pology 46d; Archaeology 49c; Archi- 
tecture 54d; Blind, Education of 
the, 107c; Budget, National 127d; 
Building and Construction Industry 
130b; Census Data, U.S, 54a; 
Child Labour 165d; Child Welfare 
169b; Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion 178a; Debt, National 215b; 
Donations and Bequests 226d; Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
273a; Federal Security Agency DISC 
Football 285b; Four-H Clubs 293c; 
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Geography 307c; Great Books of the 
Western World 319a; Heaiing 331a; 
Home Economics 335c; Illiteracy 


348a; Intoxication, Alcoholic 376a; 
Islam 383c; Law 410c; Libraries 
418a; Mathematics 445d; Motion 


Pictures 471a; Museums 482a; Ne- 
groes, American 497b; Newspapers 
and Magazines 506b; Political Sci- 
ence 573b; Red Cross 601d; Reli- 


gious Education 605b; Selective 
Service, U.S. 629d; Soil Erosion 
6Sla; Veterans Administration 


(U.S.) 732b. See also individual col- 
leges and universities and various 
cities, states, provinces and coun- 
tries 

Education, Religious: see Religious 
Education 53, 52, 51, 50 

Education, U.S. Office of: see Edu- 
cation; Federal Security Agency 

Egan, Raymond Blanning 523b 

Eggs 
Agriculture 26a; Frozen Foods 302a 

Egypt ; 
Agriculture 26a; Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 45c; Archaeology 49d; Armies 
of the World 61a; Cotton 203a; 
Debt, National 215d; Education 
237d; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 265b; Foreign Invest- 
ments 288d; Great Britain 323b; 
International Trade 374b; Irriga- 
tion 382d; Islam 383c; Manganese 
436b; Marriage and Divorce 439b; 
Medicine 448d; Middle East 459c; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461b; Naguib, Mohammed 


489c; Navies of the World 495b; 
Olympic Games 536d; Railroads 
599a; Saudi Arabia 625a; Tariffs 


674c; U.N. 704c; U.S. 715b; Vegeta- 
bles 729c; Wines 748b 

Eidophor 472b 

Einaudi, Luigi 49 

Einstein, Albert 50 

Eire: see Ireland, Republic of, 53, 
52, 51, 50. See Eire 49 

Eisenhower, Dwight D. 
Elections, U.S. 242b; Lodge, Henry 
Cabot, Jr. 425d; Newspapers and 
Magazines 505a; Political Parties, 
U.S. 570c; Taft, Robert Alphonso 
673c; U.S. 710d 

Eisenstein, Sergei M.: see Obituaries 
49 


Elections, U.S. 
American Literature 41c,; Betting 
and Gambling 103b; Communism 
189b; Democracy 218d; Eisenhower, 
Dwight D. 241b; Humour 343c; 
Labour Unions 406b; Law 412c; 
Newspapers and Magazines 505a; 
Political Parties, U.S. 571a; Radio 
594c; Stevenson, Adlai Ewing 660c; 
U.S. 710a. See also various cities and 
states 

Electrical Industries 
Census Data, U.S. 156a; Co-opera- 
tives 197c; Federal Power Commis- 
sion 274a; International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
365d; Materials Policy Commission 
444a; Public Utilities 590a; Rural 
Electrification 619c; TVA 682d; 
Wages and Hours 738d 

Electric Transportation 
Electrical Industries 246a; Railroads 
597b 

Electrification, Rural: Rural 
Electrification 

Electronics 
Automobile Industry 78b; Muni- 
tions of War 479b; Photography 
560a; Physics 562c; Standards, Na- 
penal Bureau of, 659b; Telegraphy 
KK 

Elementary Education: see Educa- 
tion 

Elena (former q. of It.) 523b 

Eliot, Thomas Stearns 49 

Elizabeth I! 53. See 
Princess 52, 51, 50, 49 
British East Africa 123b; London 
425d; Women’s Fashions 749d 

Elks, Benevolent and Protective 
Order of: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

Ellice Islands: see Pacific Islands, 
British 

Elliott, Maud Howe: see Obituaries 49 

Ellsworth, Lincoln: see Obituaries 52 

El Salvador: see Salvador, El 

Elsberg, Charles Albert: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Embassies, United States: see Am- 
bassadors and Envoys 

Emery: see Abrasives 49 

Emigration: see Immigration and 
Emigration 

Employment 
Budget, National 128a; Business Re- 
view 134b; Census Data, U.S. 155b; 
Child Labour 165d; Civil Service 
179a; Income and Product, U.S. 
350b; Labour Unions 405b; Medical 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled 448a; 


See 


Elizabeth, 


NLRB 492c; Social Security 641c; 
Strikes 664b; Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Office of 737d; Wages and 
Hours 738b. See also separate in- 
dustries and various cities, states, 
provinces and countries 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc.: Great 
Books of the Western World 319b; 
Newspapers and Magazines 506b 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films} Inc. 
471d 

Endocrinology 
Allergy 38b; Biochemistry 105c; 
Cancer 147d; Cortisone, Hydrocorti- 
sone and Corticotropin 199b; Vita- 
mins and Nutrition 737a 

England: see Great Britain & North- 
ern Ireland, United Kingdom of 

English Literature 
Book Publishing 
Prizes 424a 

Ensor, James: see Obituaries 50 

Enspherement 752a 

Ent, Uzal G.: see Obituaries 49 

Entezam, Nasrollah 51 

Entomology: see Agricultural Re- 
search Administration: Horticul- 
ture 53, 52, 51. See Entomology 
50, 49 

Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Bureau of: see Agricultural Re- 
search Administration 

Epidemics and Public Health Serv- 
oe 53, 52. See Epidemics 51, 50, 
4 
Bacteriology 89c; Cartography 150d; 
Child Welfare 170a; Federal Security 
Agency 275a; Industrial Health 
359c; Infantile Paralysis 360c; Pub- 
lic Health Engineering 588a; Res- 
piratory Diseases 606d 

Episcopal Church: see Protestant 
Episcopal Church 

Eriksen, Erik 51 

Eritrea 53, 52, 51. Sce Italian Co- 
lonial Empire 50, 49 
Epidemics and Public Health Serv- 
ices 256c; Ethiopia 259a; U.N. 710a 

Erskine, John: see Obituaries 52 

Erythromycin (Ilotycin): Chemother- 
apy 162c; Medicine 448d; Respira- 
tory Diseases 607c 

Estonia 
Table Tennis 673b 

Etching 

Ethical Culture Movement 49 

Ethiopia 
Education 237c; Eritrea 257c; Min- 
eral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461b; U.N. 710a; U.S. 715b 

Ethylene diamine tetra acetate 359d 

European Coal and Steel Commun- 
ity: see France 53. See European 
Union 53, 52, 51 
Germany 312d; Luxembourg 429d 

European Defense Community: see 
European Union 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
Western European Union 49 
Germany 312d; Luxembourg 429d; 
Netherlands 499d; NATO 511d 

European Economic Cooperation, 
Organization for: see Mutual Se- 
curity Program 53. See European 
Recovery Program 52, 51, 50, 49. 
See Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation 50 

European Movement: see European 
Union 50. See Western European 
Union 49 

European Payments Union: see In- 
ternational Trade 53, 52. See 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 53, 52, 51. See European 
Recovery Program 52, 51 
France 296c; Netherlands 499b 

European Recovery Program: see 
Mutual Security Program 53. See 
European Recovery Program 52, 
51, 50, 49 
Austria 76b; Faeroe Islands 268c; 
Turkey 700a 

European Union 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
Western European Union 49 
Adenhauer, Konrad 20c; Armies of 
the World 63d; Atomic Energy 73c: 
Belgium 100d; Democracy 218d; 
France 294c; Great Britain 323a; 
Mutual Security Program 486d; 
Tariffs 674b; U.S. 710d 

Evangelicals, National Association 
of: see National Association of 
Evangelicals 49 

Events of the Year: see Calendar of 
Events (pages 1-16) 

Exchange Control 
Rates 
Foreign Investments 288d; Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund 369d; Inter- 
national Trade 372b. See also vari- 
ous countries 

Exhibitions: see Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions 53, 52, 51. See Shows 53, 52, 
51, 50, 49 

Existentialism: see Philosophy 52, 
51, 50, 49 

Experiment Stations, Office of: sce 
Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration 

Exploration and Discovery 53, 52, 
51, 50. See Antarctica; Archae- 
ology; Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, U.S.; Geography; Marine Bi- 


112a; Literary 


and Exchange 


ology; National Geographic Soci- 
ety; Oceanography 49 } 
Antarctica 46d; Marine Biology 
438a; Smithsonian Institution 638d 

Explosions: see Disasters 

Export Controls: sce International 
Trade 49 

Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton 
Brazil 117c; Defense Production 
Administration 216b; Ecuador 232a; 
International Trade 374b; U.S. 714d 

Exports: see Agriculture; Interna- 
tional Trade 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See 
Tariffs 50, 49 
See also various industries, products 
and countries 

Eye, Diseases of the 
Cortisone, Hydrocortisone and Cor- 
ticotropin 201b; Gynaecology and 
Obstetrics 328a; Medicine 449d; 
Physiology 563d 

Eyskens, Gaston 50 

Facsimile: see Telegraphy 53, 52, 51, 
50, 49. See Radio 52, 51, 50, 49 

Fads 50 

Faeroe Islands 53. See Denmark 49 

Fairbank, Janet Ayer: see Obituaries 
52 


Fairs and Exhibitions 53, 52, 51 
Ireland, Republic of, 380c, Photog- 
raphy 559a; Shows 635b 

Fair Trade Laws: see Law 53, 52 

Falk Foundation, Maurice and 
Laura: see Societies and Associ- 
ations, U.S. 

Falkland Islands 
Radio 596b 

Family Income: see Census Data, 
U.S. 52, 51, 50 

Famines: see Agriculture 53, 52. Sce 
Food Supply of the World 51, 50, 
49 


Far Eastern Commission: see Japan 
51, 50, 49. See Reparations 50, 49 

Far Eastern Unity 51 

Farm Co-operatives: see Co-opera- 
tives; Farm Credit Administra- 
tion 

Farm Credit Administration 

Farm Debt: see Agriculture 50, 49 

Farmers Home Administration 
Indians, American 357a; Maine 433c 

Farm Income: see Agriculture 53, 
52, 51, 50, 49. See Income and 
Product, U.S. 50, 49 

Farm Machinery: see Agriculture 

Farm Population: see Census Data, 
U.S. 53, 52,51, 50, 49. See Agricul- 
ture 52, 51, 50, 49 

Farm Security Administration: sce 
Farmers Home Administration 49 

Farouk Fuad, Prince 53. See Farouk 
150, 49 
Egypt 239d 

Heecubs Silas Edger: see Obituaries 


Fascism 53, 52, 51, 49 
Democracy 218a 

Fashion and Dress: see Women’s 
Fashions 53. See Fashion and 
Dress 52, 51, 50, 49 

Faulhaber, Michael Cardinal 
523c 

Faulkner, William 51 
Libraries 418d 

Faure, Edgar 294a 

FBI: see Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation 

Fechteler, William Morrow 53, 52 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Crime 203d 

Federai Civil Defense Administra- 
tion: sce Atomic Energy 51 
Federal Security Agency 276a 

Federal Communications Commis- 
sion 
Advertising 21a; Radio 592b; Tele- 
vision 679a 

Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America 49 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration 


von 


Federal Home Loan Bank: see 
Housing 49 
Federal Housing Administration: 


see Housing 
Co-operatives 197b 
Federal Income Tax: see Taxation 
Federal Land Banks: see Farm Cred- 
it Administration 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service 50, 49 
Federal Power Commission 
Electrical Industries 246b 
Federal Reserve System 
Banking 91b; Building and Construc- 
son Industry 130d; Debt, National 
c 
Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation: see Housing 49 
Federal Security Agency 
Drug Administration, U.S. 22 id: 
Education 232d; Social Security 
641c; Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Office of 737d 
Federal Trade Commission 
Leather 416b; Petroleum 555c 
Federal Works Agency: see General 
Services Administration 50. Sce 
Federal Works Agency 49 
Federated Malay States: see Mala- 


ya, Federation of; Singapore 53. 
See Malaya (Federation of) and 
Singapore 52, 51, 50, 4! 

Feldspar 49 

Feller, Abraham Howard 523c 

Fencing 
Olympic Games 539b 

Ferdinand I: see Obituaries 49 

Ferguson, Homer 53, 52 

Fertilizers 
Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion 24a; Agriculture 28b; Bacteri- 
ology 89b; International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
366a; Soil Erosion 650c 

Festival of Britain: see Fairs and 
Exhibitions 52 
Theatre 688a 

FHA (Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration): see Housing 

FHLB (Federal Home Loan Bank): 
see Housing 49 

Fiction: see Latin American Litera- 
ture 53,52. See American Litera- 
ture; Book Publishing; Canadian 
Literature; English Literature; 
French Literature; German Lit- 
erature; Italian Literature; Liter- 
ary Prizes; Russian Literature; 
Spanish Literature 53, 52, 51, 50, 
49. Sce Spanish-American Liter- 
ature 51, 50, 49 

Figs: see Fruit 

Fiji: see Pacific Islands, British 
Football 287a; Forests 292c 

Filberts: see Nuts 

Financial Review: see Business Re- 
view 


Fine Arts: see Music; Painting; 
Sculpture; etc. 
Finland 


Automobile Industry 77d; Birth 
Statistics 107b; Death Statistics 
213b; Debt, National 215d; Democ- 
racy 218a; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 264a; India 354c; 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development 365d; Lumber 
428d; Marriage and Divorce 439b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461a; Olympic Games 536c; 
Shipbuilding 631c; Shows 636b; Tar- 
iffs 674c; U.S. 715b 

Finletter, Thomas Knight 53, 52, 51 

Fire Insurance: see Insurance 50, 49 

Fires and Fire Losses 
Disasters 224b; Forests 291d; Insur- 
ance 364a 

Fish and Wildlife Service: see Fish- 
eries 53, 52,51, 50, 49. See Wildlife 
Conservation 52, 51, 50, 49 

Fisher, Dudley: see Obituaries 52 

Fisher, Geoffrey F. 49 

Fisheries 
Canada 142c; Canning Industry 
149a; Employment 252d 

Fishing: see Angling 

Flame Plating 432a 

Flanagan, Edward Joseph: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Flanders, Ralph Edward 53 

Flax: see Linen and Flax 

apes John Gould: see Obituaries 


Floods and Flood Control 
Canals and Inland Waterways 145d; 
Disasters 224d; Insurance 364a; 
Irrigation 382c; Italy 388d; Missouri 
465d; Ohio 535a; Red Cross 601d; 
Soil Erosion 650b; TVA 683b 

Florida 

Flour 
International Trade 371d; Wheat 
745a 

Fluorspar 49 

Fogo, James Gordon 523d 

Food and Agriculture Organization: 
see Agriculture 53, 52. See Food 
Supply of the World 51, 50, 49 

Food and Drug Administration: see 
Drug Administration, U.S. 

Food Research 49 
Fisheries 279c; 
334b 

Food Supply of the World: see Agri- 
culture 53, 52. See Food Supply 
of the World 51, 50, 49 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease: see Vet- 
erinary Medicine 50, 49 
Fairs and Exhibitions 269d; Horti- 
culture 337d; Livestock 424d; Meat 
447b; St. Laurent, L. S. 622a; Vet- 
erinary Medicine 734c 

Football 
Betting and Gambling 103c; Bowl 
Games _16b; Championships 14c, 
iSa, 15b, 15d, 16c; Outstanding 
Players 15a; Television 679d 

Forbes, Ralph: see Obituaries 52 

Ford, Francis X. 523d 

Ford Foundation: see Education 53. 
See Libraries 53, 52. See Societies 
end Associations, U.S. 53, 52, 51, 


Home Economics 


Education 236b; Islam 384d; Refu- 
gees 603c 
Foreign Exchange: see Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 
Foreign Investments 
Business Review 135b; Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington 267d; In- 
come and Product, U.S. 350d; Inter- 
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national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 365b; Internation- 
al Monetary Fund 369d; Materials 
Policy Commission 445a 

Foreign Loans, U.S.: see United 
States 

Foreign Ministers’ Conferences: see 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion 53, 52. See European Union 
53, 52,51. See European Recovery 
Program; Germany 52, 51. See 
Council of Foreign Ministers 50 

Foreign Missions: see Missions, 
Foreign (Religious) 

Foreign Trade: see International 
Trade 

Forests 
Lumber 428c 

Formosa 
China 173a; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 461b; Tea 677c 

Forrestal, James: see Obituaries 50. 
See Forrestal, James 49 

Foster, William Chapman 51 

Foundations: see Community 
Trusts; Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See 
Donations and Bequests 52, 51, 
50, 49 

Four-H Clubs 
Home Economics 334d 

Fowler, Henry H. 

Fox, William 523d 

France 
Advertising 22c; Agriculture 30d; 
Aliens 38a; Aluminum 38d; Antarc- 
tica 46d; Archaeology 49d; Architec- 
ture 56d; Armies of the World 60d; 
Art Exhibitions 67a; Atomic Energy 
73c; Automobile Industry 77d; Avi- 
ation, Military 89b; Barley 94d; 
Betting and Gambling 104a; Birth 
Statistics 107b; Boxing 115d; Bridges 
121b; Business Review 138d; Can- 
ning Industry 149d; Cement 15ic; 
Clothing Industry 180c; Coal 180d; 
Coke 184d; Communism 188b; Dairy 
Products 208c; Dams 209c; Dance 
211a; Death Statistics 213b; Debt, 
National 215d; Democracy 217d; 
Dyestuffs 229c; Economics 230d; 
Education 237d; Egypt 239b; Elec- 
tric Transportation 248d; Employ- 
ment 253a; Epidemics and Public 
Health Services 256d; Etching 258b; 
European Union 259d; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 264a; 
Exploration and Discovery 266b; 
Football 287a; Foreign Investments 
290d; French Literature 298d; 
French Union 300a; Gas, Natural 
and Manufactured 305b; Germany 
312a; Gliding 315d; Horse Racing 
337c; Horticulture 338b; Housing 
342d; Indochina 357b; I.L.0. 367a; 
International Trade 372d; Iron and 
Steel 381a; Jet Propulsion 393b; 
Lead 415c; Libraries 419b; Linen and 
Flax 421d; Literary Prizes 424a; 
Lumber 429a; Marriage and Divorce 
439b; Meat 447c; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 461a; Moroc- 
co, French 468d; Motion Pictures 
473d; Museums 483a; Music 483c; 
Mutual Security Program 486d; 
N.A.T.O. 512b; Navies of the World 
494c; Newspapers and Magazines 
506d; Oats 519a; Oceanography 
534a; Olympic Games 536d; Painting 
543d; Photography 559b; Political 
Science 573c; Portugal 574d; Pota- 
toes 577a; Prices 582a; Radio 596a; 
Railroads 598c; Rayon and Other 
Synthetic Fibres 600d; Rubber 617b; 
Rye 621a; Saar 621b; Schuman, 
Robert 626a; Sculpture 627a; Ship- 
building 631c; Shows 636b; Silk 637b; 
Social Security 642b; Soil Erosion 
651a; Sugar 666b; Sweden 669d; 
Tangier 673c; Tariffs 674b; Taxation 
676c; Television 680c; Textile Indus- 
try 686b; Tobacco 689d; Town and 
Regional Planning 691b; Tubercu- 
losis 697a; Tunisia 698b; Tunnels 
699b; U.N. 14a, 704c; U.S. 711c; 
U.S.S.R. 701b; Wages and Hours 
739b; Wines 748a; World Assembly 
for Moral Re-Armament 753b; Zinc 
759a 

Franco, Francisco 

Franklin Institute: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 53, 52, 51, 50 

Franks, Sir Oliver Shewell 49 

Fraser, Malcolm: see Obituaries 50 

Fraser, Peter: see Obituaries 51 

Freedom of the press: Bolivia 110b; 
Education 237a; Libraries 418b; 
Newspapers and Magazines 506d 

Freemasonry: see Societies and As-~ 
sociations, U.S. 53, 52, 51, 49 

Freer Gallery of Art: sce Smithson- 
ian Institution 

French Colonial Empire: see French 
Union 53, 52, 51, 50. See French 
Overseas Territories 49 

French Equatorial Africa 53, 52, 51. 
See French Union 50. See French 
Overseas Territories 49 
French Union 300c; U.S. 715b 

French Guiana 53, 52, 51 
French Union 300d 

French Guinea: see French West 


Africa 53, 52, 51 

French India 53, 52, 51. See French 
Union 50. See French Overseas 
Territories 49 
French Union 300d; India 12c 

French Indochina: see Indochina 
53, 52, 51. See French Union 50. 
See French Overseas Territories 49 

French Literature 
Literary Prizes 424a 

French Overseas Territories: see 
French Union 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
French Overseas Territories 49 

French Pacific Islands: see Pacific 
Islands, French 53, 52, 51. See 
French Union 50. See French 
Overseas Territories 49 

French Union 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
French Overseas Territories 49 
Morocco, French 15d 

French West Africa 53, 52, 51 
French Union 300c 

Frequency Modulation: see Radio 
53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See Federal 
Communications Commission 52, 
51, 50, 49 

Friends, Religious Society of 
Church Membership 176c 

Frozen Foods 53 

Fruit 
Agriculture 26a; Canning Industry 
149a; Economic Stabilization Agency 
231d; Frozen Foods 302a; Horticul- 
ture 337d; International Trade 374b; 
Price Stabilization, Office of, 582c 

Fuad II 271c 

Fuel Briquettes 49 

Fulbright, James F.: see Obituaries 49 

Fuller’s Earth 49 

Fumagillin: Chemotherapy 162d; Med- 
icine 448d 

Furniture Industry 
Employment 251d; Interior Deco- 
ration 364b; Prices 580a; Wages and 
Hours 738d 


urs 
Federal Trade Commission 276a 

Future Farmers of America: see So= 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 53, 
52, 51, 50. See Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions 51 

Gabor, Arnold: see Obituaries 51 

Gaitskell, Hugh 51 

Galapagos Islands: see Ecuador 

Gambia: see British West Africa 
Forests 292b 

Gambling: see Betting and Gam- 
bling 

eer aaa Mohandas K.: see Obituaries 
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Garfield, John (Julius Garfinkle) 524a 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe: see Obituaries 51 

Garnet: see Abrasives 49 

Gas, Natural and Manufactured 
Electrical Industries 246b; Federal 
Power Commission 273d; Foreign 
Investments 287c; Petroleum 556a; 
Public Utilities 590a 

Gasoline: see Petroleum 

Gasperi, Alcide de 
Italy 387a 

Gas Turbine: see Automobile In- 
surely 52, 51. See Jet Propulsion 


0 
Electrical Industries 247a 
Gates, Thomas S.: see Obituaries 49 
Gatov, Albert W. 12c 
Gaulle, Charles de 50, 49 
France 294c 
Gavrilo (Gavrilo DoZitch): see Obitu- 
aries 51 
Gem Stones 
Diamonds 222b; Mineralogy 463a 
Gendreau, Joseph E.: see Obituaries 
50 


General Services Administration 50 
Rubber 617a 
Genetics 
Bacteriology 89d; Botany 113c 
Genocide, Convention on: sce In- 
ternational Law 52, 51, 50, 49. See 
United Nations 49 
Gent, Sir Edward: see Obituaries 49 
Gentile, Don S.: see Obituaries 52 
Geography 
Cartography 150a; Exploration and 
Discovery 266b. See also various 
cities, states, provinces and coun- 
tries 
Geology 
Materials Policy Commission 444c; 
Oceanography 534b; Palaeontology 
547b 


George VI 52, 51, 50, 49 
London 425d; Obituaries 524a 

George, Walter Franklin 53, 52 

Georges, Alphonse Joseph: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Georgia 

Georgia Warm Springs Foundation: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 53, 52, 51, 50 

Gerard, James Watson: see Obituaries 
52 

German Literature 

Germany . 
Aliens 37b; Aluminum 38d; Armies 
of the World 61a; Atomic Energy 
73d; Automobile Industry 77d; Avi- 
ation, Military 86c; Barley 94d; 
Birth Statistics 107b; Bridges 119c; 
Business Review 138d; Canning In- 


dustry 149d; Cartography 151b; Ce- 
ment 151ic; Census Data, U.S. 154d; 
Coal 180d; Coke 184d; Communism 
189a; Co-operatives 198a; Crime 
205a; Dairy Products 208c; Dance 
212a; Death Statistics 213b; Debt, 
National 215d; Democracy 218a; 
Dyestuffs 229b; Education 237c; Em- 
ployment 253a; Etching 258d; Euro- 
pean Union 259d; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 264a; Fascism 
271d; Fisheries 280b; Foreign In- 


vestments 289a; France 295d; Ger- 
man Literature 309d; Gliding 315d; 
I.L.0. 367a; Immigration and Emi- 
gration 350a; India 354c; Infantile 
Paralysis 360c; International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 366b; International Law 367b; 
International Monetary Fund 369d; 
International Trade 372d; Iron and 
Steel 381a; Israel 385b; Judaism 
396a; Lead 415c; Lebanon 416c; Lu- 
therans 429b; Machinery and Ma- 
chine Tools 431d; Marriage and Di- 
vorce 439b; Meat 447b; Medicine 
449d; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 461a; Motion Pictures 
474b; Music 483b; Mutual Security 
Program 487a; NATO 512a; News- 
papers and Magazines 507b; Oats 
519a; Olympic Games 536d; Painting 
543d; Philosophy 558c; Photography 
558d, Pius XII 565a; Portugal 574d; 
Potatoes 577a; Prices 582a; Radio 
596a; Railroads 598c; Rayon and 
Other Synthetic Fibres 600d; Refu- 
gees 603b; Religion 604a; Rubber 
617b; Rye 621a; Saar 621b; Ship- 
building 631c; Shows 636b; Social 
Security 642c; Sociology 649b; Soil 
Erosion 650d; Sugar 666b; Tariffs 
674b; Television 680c; Textile In- 
dustry 686b; Turkey 699d; U.N. 
TO6ds UlSs vita WES S Ro 70las 
Wages and Hours 739c; Wines 748b; 
World Assembly for Moral Re-Ar- 
mament 753b; Yugoslavia 758b; 
Zinc 759a 

Gerontology: Federal Security Agency 
275d; Genetics 306b 

per gr Amadeo P.: see Obituaries 


Giannini, Lawrence M. 524b 

Giauque, William Francis 50 

G.1. Bill of Rights: see Veterans Ad- 
ministration (U.S.) 53, 52, 51, 50, 
49. See Education 49 
Education 232d 

Gibraltar 

Gibson, Henry Dow: see Obituaries 51 

Gide, André Paul Guillaume: see 
Obituaries 52 

Gifford, Walter Sherman 51 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony: 
see Pacific Islands, British 

Gimbel, Ellis A.: see Obituaries 51 

Ginger: see Spices 50, 49 

Giraud, Henri H.: see Obituaries 50 

Girl Scouts: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 53, 52, 51. See Girl 
Scouts 50, 49 

Giuliano, Salvatore: see Obituaries 51 

Glands: see Endocrinology 

Glaspell, Susan: see Obituaries 49 

Glass 
Architecture. 54c; Automobile In- 
dustry 78d; Ceramic Products 157a; 
Employment 251d; Plastics Indus- 
try 567a 

Gliding 

Goitre: sce Physiology 50 

Gold 
Banking 92a; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 262b; Foreign In- 
vestments 290c; International Mon- 
etary Fund 369d; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 461c; Stocks 
and Bonds 662b; Uranium 725d 

Gold Coast: see British West Africa 
Cocoa 183d; Diamonds 222d; Gold 
316c; Manganese 436b; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 461b 

Goldsborough, T(homas) Alan: see 
Obituaries 52. See Goldsborough, 
T(homas) Alan 49 

Goldschmidt, Lazarus: see Obituaries 
51 

Golf 

Gomez Castro, Laureano 51 

Gémez y Arias, Miguel Mariano: see 
Obituaries 51 

Gonorrhoea: see Venereal Diseases 

Gonzalez Videla, Gabriel 51, 50 

Gottwald, Klement 49 

Government Departments and Bu- 
reaus, U.S. 
Cartography 151a; Civil Service 178d 

Government Printing Office: see 
Printing Office, U.S. Government 
4 
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Gow, James 524b 
Grace, Joseph P.: see Obituaries 51 
Grain: see Barley; Corn; Oats; Rice; 
Rye; Wheat 
Granite: see Stone 49 
Granito Pignatelli di Belmonte, Gen- 
naro: see Obituaries 49 
Grapefruit: sce Fruit 
Grapes: see Fruit 
Graphite 49 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
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Prices 461ic 
Gratke, Charles: see Obituaries 50 
Sy epaere Sidney P.: see Obituaries 


Gravel: see Sand and Gravel 49 

Gray, Gordon 50 

Great Books of the Western World 
53. See Book Publishing 52. See 
Education; Libraries 50, 49 
Education 236c; Libraries 418c; 
Philosophy 558a 


Great Britain & Northern Ireland, 


United Kingdom of 

Accident Prevention 19a; Advertis- 
ing 22c; Agriculture 26a; Aliens 37b; 
Aluminum 38d; Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan 45c; Antarctica 46c; Anthropol- 
ogy 47b; Arabia 49b; Architecture 
56b; Armies of the World 61a; Art 
Exhibitions 67a; Atomic Energy 12c, 
69d; Automobile Industry 77d; Avi- 
ation, Civil 81b; Aviation, Military 
83d; Banking 93a; Barley 94d; Bel- 
gium 100d; Berlin 102b; Betting and 
Gambling 103c; Birth Statistics 
106d; Book Publishing 112a; Botany 
114a; Boxing 115d; British East Af- 
rica 123b; Budget, National 128c; 
Building and Construction Industry 
132a; Business Review 138d; Cabinet 
Members 140b; Canada 142d; Canals 
and Inland Waterways 146a; Can- 
ning Industry 149c; Cement 151ic; 
Census Data, U.S. 154d; Ceylon 
157d; Child Labour 166a; Children’s 
Books 168a; China 172b; Civil Serv- 
ice 179b; Clothing Industry 180c; 
Coal 180d; Coffee 184b; Coke 184d; 
Consumer Credit 195d; Contract 
Bridge 196b; Co-operatives 198b; 
Cotton 202b; Cricket 203d; Crime 
204b; Dairy Products 208c; Dams 
209a; Dance 210d; Death Statistics 
213a; Debt, National 215d; Dona- 
tions and Bequests 227a; Dyestuffs 
229b; Economics 230d; Egypt 239b; 
Electrical Industries 247a; Electric 
Transportation 249a; Employment 
252d; English Literature 254a; Epi- 
demics and Public Health Services 
256d; Eritrea 257c; Etching 258b; 
European Union 260d; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 264a; 
Fairs and Exhibitions 269b, Fisher- 
ies 280b; Floods and Flood Control 
282c; Flour 285a; Football 286d; For- 
eign Investments 290c; Forests 292a; 
Friends, Religious Society of, 301c; 
Fruit 302b; Germany 312a; Gliding 
315d; Gold 316a; Golf 316d; Hockey, 
Fieid, 333b; Horse Racing 337a; Hos- 
pitals 339a; Hotels 339d; Housing 
342b; 1.L.0. 367a; Immigration and 
Emigration 349d; Industrial Health 
360b; Infant Mortality 361d; Insur- 
ance 363d; International Law 368a; 
International Trade 372c; Iran 12c, 
377a; Iraq 378c; Iron and Steel 381a; 
Islam 383c; Korean War 402b; La- 
bour Unions 407a; Law 413c; Li- 
braries 419d; Linen and Flax 421d; 
Liquors, Alcoholic 422d; Literary 
Prizes 424a; Lumber 428d; Machin- 
ery and Machine Tools 431b; Marine 
Biology 437b; Marriage and Divorce 
438d; Meat 447b; Medical Rehabili- 
tation of the Disabled 447d; Medi- 
cine 449d; Meteorology 454a; 
Methodist Church 456d; Middle 
East 459c; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 461a; Motion 
Pictures 473a; Motor Transporta- 
tion 476b; Museums 482d; Music 
483c; Mutual Security Program 
486d; National Parks and Monu- 
ments 494a; NATO 511c; Navies of 
the World 494c; Newspapers and 
Magazines 506c; New Zealand 509d; 
Norway 516c; Oats 519a; Oceanogra- 
phy 534a; Olympic Games 536d; 
Painting 543d; Paper and Pulp In- 
dustry 549d; Parliament, British 
551b; Petroleum 555c;_ Philately 
557a; Philosophy 558b; Photography 
560a; Physics 561b; Police 568d; Po- 
litical Parties, British 569c; Political 
Science 573c; Portugal 574c; Pota- 
toes 577a; Prices 581a; Radio 595c; 
Railroads 597c; Rayon and Other 
Synthetic Fibres 600d; Respiratory 
Diseases 606d; Rowing 615d; Rubber 
617a; San Marino 624c; Sculpture 
626d; Shipbuilding 631c; Shipping, 
Merchant Marine 633a; Shows 636b; 
Silk 637b; Soccer 640a; Social Secur- 
ity 642b; Sociology 649a; Stocks and 
Bonds 662d; Strikes 665a; Suicide 
Statistics 666d; Sweden 669d; Table 
Tennis 673a; Tangier 673d; Tariffs 
675b; Taxation 676c; Tea 677b; Tele- 
vision 680d; Textile Industry 685d; 
Theatre 688a; Town and Regional 
Planning 691b; Trieste, The Free 
Territory of, 693c; Tuberculosis 
696c; Tunnels 699b; Turkey 699d; 
U.N. 704c; Uranium 725d; U.S. 710b; 
U.S.S.R. 701b; Veterans’ Organiza- 
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tions 733d; Wages and Hours 739b; 
Wealth and Income, Distribution of, 
743b; Wheat 745c; Wildlife Conser- 
vation 747a; Zinc 759a. See also 
British Empire 

Great Lakes Traffic: see Canals and 
Inland Waterways 

Greece 
Albania 35c; Archaeology 51b; Ar- 
mies of the World 65b; Blood, Dis- 
eases of the, 109b; Canada 142d; 
Child Welfare 169d; Dance 212a; 
Debt, National 215d; European 
Union 260d; Fruit 302b; Internation- 
al Trade 372d; Korean War 401c; Li- 
braries 420c; Middle East 459c; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461a; Museums 483a; Mutual 
Security Program 487a; NATO 511d; 
Navies of the World 495b; Olympic 
Games 536d; Railroads 598d; Refu- 
gees 603b; Shipbuilding 631c; Tobac- 
co 689d; Turkey 699d; U.N. 704c; 
U.S. 715b; Wines 748b; Yugoslavia 
758b 

Green, William 51, 50, 49 
Obituaries 524c 

Greenland 
Aviation, Military 83d; Denmark 
219c; Exploration and Discovery 
266b; Fisheries 280b; Palaeontology 
547¢ 

Greenleaf, Ralph: see Obituaries 51 

Green River Ordinances: see Law 52 

Gregg, John Robert: see Obituaries 49 

Grenada: see Windward Islands 

Griffith, David Wark: see Obituaries 
49 


Griffiths, James 49 

Grindstones: see Abrasives 49 

Groll, Albert Lorey 524c 

Gromyko, Andrei A. 53, 52, 50, 49 

Grotewohl, Otto 50 

Ground Observer Corps: sce Avia- 
tion, Military; Civil Defense, U.S. 
53 

Groupment 752b 

Guadeloupe 53, 52. See French 
Union 50. See French Overseas 
Territories 49 
French Union 300d 

Guam 

Guatemala 
Birth Statistics 107b; Child Labour 
166b; Communism 189c; Debt, Na- 
tional 215d; Foreign Investments 
288d; International Trade 372b; 
Marriage and Divorce 439b; Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 601c; 
Roads and Highways 613d 

Guggenheim, Solomon R.: see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, John Simon: sce Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 
Anthropology 47b 

Guiana, British: see British Guiana 

Guiana, Dutch: see Surinam 

Guiana, French: see French Guiana 
53, 52, 51. See French Union 50. 
See French Overseas Territories 49 

Guided Missiles: see Jet Propulsion 
53, 52, 51. See Munitions of War 
53, 52, 51, 50, 49 
Electronics 250b 

Guinea: see Portuguese Overseas 
Territories 53, 52. Sce French 
Union 53, 52, 51, 50. See Spanish 
Colonial Empire 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. 
See Portuguese Colonial Empire 
51, 50, 49. See French Overseas 
Territories 49 

Guinea, French: see French West 
Africa 53, 52, 51 

Gustav (Gustavus) V: sec Obituaries 
51. See Gustav (Gustavus) V 49 

Gustav VI 51 

Gymnastics 
Olympic Games 538a 

Gynaecology and Obstetrics 

Gypsum 49 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461c 

Haakon VII 49 

Hahne, Ernest Herman 524c 

Haiti 
Debt, National 215d; International 
Monetary Fund 370a; International 
Trade 372b; U.S. 715b 

Has: Abdul Hussein: see Obituaries 


Ha James Norman: see Obituaries 


Hammer Throw: 
Field Sports 

Hamsun, Kurt 524d 

Handball 

Hannegan, Robert Emmet: see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Harbours: see Rivers and Harbours 

Harkness, Mary Stillman: see Obitu- 
aries 51 

Harmsworth, Cecil B. H.: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Harness Racing: see Horse Racing 

Harriman, Averell 53, 52, 50, 49 

Harris, Basil: see Obituaries 49 


see Track and 


Harrison, Mary Scott: see Obituaries 
49 


Harrison, William Henry 51 

Harrison, William K., Jr. 53 

Harvard University 49 
Education 236b 

Harwood, Sir Henry Harwood: see 
Obituaries 51 

Haskell, Henry Joseph 524d 

Hawaii 
Sugar 666b 

Haworth, Sir (Walter) Norman: see 
Obituaries 51 

Hay 
Agriculture 26a 

Hayden, Carl (Trumbull) 53 

Hay Fever: see Allergy 52, 51, 50, 49. 
See Ear, Nose and Throat, Dis- 
eases of, 49 

Health, Industrial: 
Health 

Hearing 53, 52. See Deafness 51, 50, 
49 


see Industrial 


Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases of, 
229¢ 

Hearing Aids: see Hearing 53, 52. See 
Deafness 51, 50, 49 

Hearst, William Randolph: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Heart and Heart Diseases 
Federal Security Agency 275a; Vita- 
mins and Nutrition 737c 

Heath, S. Burton: see Obituaries 50 

Hedin, Sven Anders 525a 

Heflin, J(ames) Thomas: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Heggen, Thomas Orlo: see Obituaries 
50 


Heil, Julius P.: see Obituaries 50 

Heine, Thomas Theodor: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Helicopter: see Aviation, Military 
53. See Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration 53, 52. See Aircraft Man- 
ufacture 53, 52, 51. Sce Aviation, 
Civil 51, 50, 49 
Post Office 576b 

Helium 49 

Hellman, Sam: see Obituaries 51 

Hemp 49 
Business Review 138b 

Hench, Philip Showalter 51 

Henderson, Fletcher H. 525a 

Hendrick, Burton J.: see Obituaries 
50 

Herbert, Hugh 525a 

Herbs: see Spices 50, 49 

Herndon, Hugh, Jr. 525a 

Herzfeld, Ernst Emil: see Obituaries 
49 


Hess, Walter Rudolf 50 

Heuss, Theodor 50 

Hexamethonium Bromide 
thonium Tartrate) 449a 

Hicks, Sir Seymour: see Obituaries 50 

Higgins, Andrew J. 525b 

Highways: see Roads and Highways 

Hill, Louis Warren: see Obituaries 49 

Hirohito 50, 49 

Hispaniola: see Dominican Repub- 
lic; Haiti 

Hiss, Alger: see United States 51. See 
Law 50. See Hiss, Alger 49 
Justice, U.S. Dept. of, 14d 

Hjort, Johan: see Obituaries 49 

Hlond, Augustus: see Obituaries 49 

Hobby, Oveta Culp 53 

Hockey, Field 53, 52, 51 
Olympic Games 539b 

Hockey, Ice 53, 52, 51. See Ice Hock- 
ey 50, 49 
Olympic Games 539a 

Hoffman, Paul Gray 

Hogs: sce Livestock 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
Hogs 49 

HOLC (Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
Poration): see Housing 49 

Holland, Sidney George 50 

Holland: see Netherlands 

Holt, Jack: see Obituaries 52 

plese Building, Federal: sce House 
ng 

Home Economics 
Four-H Clubs 293c 

Home Loan Bank Board: sce Hous- 
ing 49 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation: 
see Housing 49 

Home Rule, City: see Municipal 
Government 53, 52 

Honduras 
Coinage 184c; Debt, National 215d; 
International Trade 372b; Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 601c; 
Roads and Highways 613d; Ship- 
building 631c 

Honduras, British: see British Hon- 
duras 

Honey: see Sugar 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
Beekeeping 49 
Botany 113d 

Honeywell J. Frank: see Obituaries 


Hong Kong 53, 52, 51, 50. See British 
Empire 49 
China 172d; 
374d 

Hoover, Herbert Clark 50 

Hoover Commission, Report of the: 
see Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the 
Government 49 


(Hexame- 


International Trade 


“ 


Hops 49 

Hormones: see Chemotherapy; Cor- 
tisone, Hydrocortisone and Corti- 
cotropin 53. See Endocrinology 
53, 52 
Cortisone, Hydrocortisone and Cor- 
ticotropin 199b; Dermatology 220d; 
Gynaecology and Obstetrics 328d; 
Heart and Heart Diseases 332b 

Horse Racing ; 
Betting and Gambling 103b; Fairs 
and Exhibitions 269a 

Horses: see Livestock 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See Horses 49 

Horse Shows: see Shows 

Horticulture : 
Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion 24d; Botany 113c; Genetics 306c 

Hospitalization Insurance: see In- 
surance 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See Hos- 
pitals 51, 50, 49 
Industrial Health 359c 

Hospitals 
Architecture 54d; Building and Con- 
struction Industry 130b; Federal 
Security Agency 275b; Indians, 
American, 356d; Intoxication, Alco- 
holic 375d; Medical Rehabilitation of 
the Disabled 447d; Red Cross 601d; 
Salvation Army 623c; Venereal Dis- 
eases 730a; Veterans Administration 
(U.S.) 732b; Virgin Islands 736c 

Hotels 
Tourist Travel 690d; 
Hours 738d 

Housing 
Architecture 54b; Banking 91d; Bud- 
get, National 127d; Building and 
Construction Industry 130a; Busi- 
ness Review 135a; Census Data, U.S. 
151d; Co-operatives 197b; European 
Union 261a; Federal Reserve System 
274d; Home Economics 334c; Income 
and Product, U.S. 350c; Labour 
Unions 406d; Marriage and Divorce 
438d, Municipal Government 477a; 
Mutual Security Program 488c; 
Rent Stabilization, Office of, 606b; 
Town and Regional Planning 691b; 
Virgin Islands 736c 

Housing Administration, Federal: 
see Housing 

Housing Agency, 
Housing 49 

Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy: see Housing 51, 50, 49 

Housing Authority, U.S.: sce Hous- 
ing 49 “ 

Howard, Willie (William Levkowitz): 
see Obituaries 50 

Hrozny, Bedrich (Friedrich) 525b 

Bubbane. Charles J.: see Obituaries 


Wages and 


National: see 


Hughes, Charles Evans: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Hughes, William Morris 525b 

Huhn, Bruno: see Obituaries 51 

Huidobro, Vicente: see Obituaries 49 

Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, Bureau of: see Agricul- 
tural Research Administration; 
Home Economics 

Human Rights, Covenant of: sce 
International Law; United Na- 
tions 53, 52 

Human Rights, Universal Declara- 
tion of: see International Law; 
United Nations 51, 50, 49. See 
Child Welfare 51, 50 

Hume, Robert Ernest: see Obituaries 


Humour 53, 52, 51 
Literary Prizes 423d 

Humphrey, George Magoffin 53 

Humphrey, Hubert Horatio, Jr. 53 

Hungary 
“Armies of the World 62d; Coal 180d; 
Debt, National 215d; Etching 258d; 
Iran 377b; Iron and Steel 381d; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461a; Motion Pictures 475a; 
Olympic Games 536d; Social Secur- 
ity 642b; Swimming 670c; Table 
Tennis 673a; U.S. 715b; Wines 748b 

Hunting: see Wildlife Conservation 

Hurdling: see Track and Field 
Sports 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See 
Olympic Games 49 

Husseini, Haj Amin el 49 

Hussey, Mary Inda 525¢ 

Huston, Walter: see Obituaries 51 

Hutchins, Robert Maynard 
cacee Books of the Western World 

a 

Hyde, Charles Cheney 525c 

Hyde, Douglas: see Obituaries 50 

Hydrazino-phthalazine Hydrochloride 
(Apresoline) 449a 

Hydrocortisone: see Cortisone, Hy- 
drocortisone and Corticotropin 53 

Hydroelectric Power: see Federal 
Power Commission 53, 52 
Aviation, Military 86a; Dams 209c; 
Tunnels 698d 

Hydrogen Bomb: see Atomic Energy 
§3, 52, 51 

Hydropol 617¢ 

Hypalon 617¢ 

Hyperkeratosis (X-disease) 24a 

Ibafiez del Campo, Carlos 53 

Ibn-Sa‘ud 49 

ICC: see Interstate Commerce 


Commission 

Ice Cream: see Dairy Products 53, 
52, 51, 50. See Ice Cream 49 

Ice Hockey: sce Hockey, Ice 53, 52, 
51. See Ice Hockey 50, 49 

Iceland i 
Co-operatives 198a; Debt, National 
215d; European Union 260d; Fisher- 
ies 280c; International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
366a; Shows 636b; U.S. 715b 

Ice Shows: see Shows 53, 52, 51 

Ice Skating 
Olympic Games 538d; Shows 635a 

Ickes, Harold Le Clair 525c 

Idaho 

Idris 1 52 

Illinois 

Illinois, University of, 49 

Illiteracy ‘ 
Census Data, U.S. 154b; India 352b; 
Islam 384b 

1.L.0.: see International 
Organization ; 

Ilotycin (Erythromycin): Chemother- 
apy 162c; Medicine 448d; Respira- 
tory Diseases 607c 

Imamura, Akitune: see Obituaries 49 

Immigration and Emigration 
Aliens 37b; Census Data, U.S. 152¢; 
Judaism 395c; Law 409c; McCarran, 
P. A. 430c; Refugees 603a; Truman, 
Harry S. 695b; Unitarian Church 
703b; U.S. 712d; Vatican City State 
728a 

Imports: see International Trade; 
Tariffs 
See also various industries, products 
and countries 

Income, Distribution of: see Wealth 
and Income, Distribution of 

Income and Product, U.S. 
Budget, National 126c; Business Re- 
view 134c; Foreign Investments 
290a; International Trade 370d; 
Municipal Government 477c; Wealth 
and Income, Distribution of, 742d 

income Tax: see Taxation 

India 
Agriculture 26a; Archaeology 51c; 
Baptist Church 93d; Barley 94d; 
Birth Control 106b; Blind, Educa- 
tion of the, 108b; Bowles, C. 114b; 
Canning Industry 149d; Ceylon 
157d; Child Welfare 169b, China 
173a; Coal 180d; Coke 184d; Com- 
munism 189d; Co-operatives 198a; 
Cotton 202b; Dams 209c; Debt, Na- 
tional 215d; Democracy 218b; Dye- 
stuffs 229b; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 264a; Exploration 
and Discovery 267a; Foreign Invest- 
ments 288c; French India 12c, 298c; 
Gold 316c; Hockey, Field 333b; Hor- 
ticulture 337d; Illiteracy 348b; 
I.L.0O. 367a; International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
16a; International Trade 374c; Iron 
and Steel 381a; Japan 390a; Law 
415a; Libraries 420b; Livestock 
425b; Manganese 436b; Marriage 
and Divorce 439d; Mineral and Met- 
al Production and Prices 461b; Mo- 
tion Pictures 473b; Museums 483a; 
Navies of the World 495b; Nehru, J. 
498b; Nepal 498c; Olympic Games 
536d; Pakistan 546b; Portuguese 
Overseas Territories 575c; Prices 
582a; Religion 604a; Rice 611d; 
Roads and Highways 614a; Shipping, 
Merchant Marine 633d; Sikkim 
636d; Sugar 666b; Tea 677b; Textile 
Industry 686b; Tibet 688d; Tubercu- 
losis 697d; Turkey 700a; U.N. 704c; 
U.S. 714d; Vegetable Oils and Ani- 
mal Fats 728c; Wheat 745b; Wildlife 
Conservation 747a 

India, French: see French India 53, 
52. See French Union 51, 50. See 
French Overseas Territories 49 

India, Portuguese: see Portuguese 
Overseas Territories 53, 52. See 

Phebe Colonial Empire 51, 


Labour 


Indiana 

Indiana University 49 

Indians, American 
Anthropology 47b; Archaeology 52b; 
Libraries 418c; Museums 481c; Tu- 
berculosis 697d 

Indochina 53, 52, 51. See French 
Union 50. See French Overseas 
Territories 49 
Armies of the World 60d; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
461b; Rice 611d; Rubber 617a 

Indonesia 53, 52, 51,50. See Nether- 
lands Indies 49 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 265d; International Monetary 


Fund 370a; International Trade 
374d; Japan 390a; Libraries 420b; 
Middle East 460a; Mineral and 


Metal Production and Prices 461b; 
Music 483b; Navies of the World 
495b; Netherlands 499b; Railroads 
598d; Rubber 617a; Tea 677¢; 
Tin 689a; U.S. 715b 
Industrial Health 

Accident Prevention 17d; Ear, Nose 
and Throat, Diseases of, 229c; Hear- 
ing 331b 


Industrial Production: see Business 
Review 
Stocks and Bonds 661a. See also 
separate industries and various 
states, provinces and countries 

Infantile Paralysis 
Epidemics and Public Health Serv- 
ices 256a; Fairs and Exhibitions 
268d; Medicine 449a 

Infant Mortality 
oa Welfare 169a; Death Statistics 

Inflation: see Business Review; Con- 
sumer Credit; Prices 
Debt, National 214d; Economics 
230d; Economic Stabilization Agen- 
cy 231b. See also various countries 

Influenza: see Respiratory Diseases 
53, 52. See Pneumonia 51, 50, 49 

Ingram, Jonas Howard 525d 

Ingram, Rex: see Obituaries 51 

Inland Waterways: see Canals and 
Inland Waterways 

Inner Mongolia: see China 49 

Insanity: see Psychiatry 53, 52, 51, 
50, 49. See Psychology 50. See 
Nervous System 49 

Insects and Insecticides: see Agri- 
cultural Research Administra- 
tion; Horticulture; Public Health 
Engineering 53, 52, 51. See Ento- 
mology 50, 49 
Child Welfare 168c 

Instalment Buying and Selling: see 
Consumer Credit 

Institutum Divi Thomae 49 

Insulin: sce Diabetes 

Insurance 
Accident Prevention 18a; Co-opera- 
tives 197b; Foreign Investments 
288d; Social Security 641b; Veterans 
Administration (U.S.) 732b 

Insurance, Old Age: see Social Se- 
curity 

Inter-American Highway: see Roads 
and Highways 

Interior, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus, U.S. 

Defense Production Administration 
216b; Guam 326a 

Interior Decoration 
Furniture Industry 304b 

International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 
Australia 75b; Brazil 117c; Colombia 
185c; Gold 316a; India 16a, 354d; 
International Monetary Fund 369d; 
Iran 377b; Irrigation 383a; Jamaica 
389c; Japan 390c; Pakistan 546d; 
Paraguay 550c; Rhodesia, Southern 
611a; Thailand 686c; U.N. 708d 

International Children’s Emergen- 
cy Fund: see Child Welfare 

International College of Surgeons: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 

International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions: see Labour 
Unions 53, 52, 51, 50. See Democ- 
racy 52, 51, 50 

International Conference of Amer- 
ican States 49 

International Court of Justice: see 
International Law; United Na- 
tions 53, 52. See International 
Court of Justice 51, 50, 49 
Iceland 345c; Iran 377d; Morocco, 
French 468d 

International Emergency Food 
Council: see Food Supply of the 
Wortd 49 

International Labour Organization 
Child Labour 166b; Social Security 
642b 

International Law 
Fisheries 280c; Refugees 603c; U.N. 
706d 

International Monetary Fund 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 265d; Gold 316a; Internation- 
al Trade 373d; Japan 390c; Jordan 
395c; Paraguay 550c 


International Red Cross: see Red 
Cross , 
International Refugee Organiza- 


tion: see Refugees 

International Trade 
Agriculture 27b; Business Review 
138a; European Union 261a; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
262a; International Monetary Fund 
369d; Materials Policy Commission 
443b; Shipping, Merchant Marine 
633b; Stocks and Bonds 662d, Tariffs 
673d. See also various industries, 
products and countries 

International Trade Organization: 
see Tariffs 50, 49 
U.N. 709c 

International Wheat Agreement: 
see Agriculture; Wheat 53, 52 
Wheat 745b 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
Defense Production Administration 
216b; Railroads 596c 

Intestinal Disorders: see Stomach 
and Intestines, Diseases of the, 
53, 52. See Alimentary System, 
Disorders of, 51, 50, 49 

Intoxication, Alcoholic 
Motion Pictures 472a; Psychiatry 


586a 

Inventions: see Ceramic Products 
53, 52. See Patents 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See Electronics; Munitions of 
War; Printing; Standards, Na- 
tional Bureau of, 53, 52, 51, 50, 49 
Automobile Industry 78b 

Inverchapel, Archibald John Kerr 
Clark Kerr, 1st Baron: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Investment Banking: see Banking 

Investments, Foreign, in the U.S.: 
see Foreign Investments 

lodine 49 

lowa 

lowa, State University of, 49 

lowa State College 49 

Iran 
Agriculture 26a; Arabia 49b; Child 
Welfare 170a; Debt, National 215d; 
Education 237b; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 265b; Great 
Britain 323a; International Law 
368b; International Trade 374b; Li- 
braries 419b; Middle East 460a; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461b; Missions, Foreign (Re- 
ligious) 464c; Navies of the World 
495b; Olympic Games 536d; Petrole- 
um 12c, 555b; U.N. 704c; U.S. 715b; 
Wines 748b 

Iraq 
Archaeology 50b; Debt, National 
215d; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 366a; 
Islam 383c; Roads and Highways 
614a; Telephone 678b; U.N. 704d 

Ireland, Northern 
Death Statistics 213a; 
419d 

Ireland, Republic of, 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See Eire 49 
Agriculture 31a; Aliens 38a; Census 
Data, U.S. 154d; Debt, National 
215d; European Union 260d; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
264a; Mutual Security Program 
489b; Navies of the World 495b; 
Olympic Games 536d; Prices 582a; 
Shipbuilding 631d; Tariffs 674c; 
Taxation 676c; U.S. 715b 

Irish Free State: see Ireland, Re- 
public of, 53, 52, 51, 50. See Eire 49 

Iron and Steel 
Automobile Industry 77d; Building 
and Construction Industry 130a; 
Business Review 134c; Canning In- 
dustry 149a; Chicago 165b; Employ- 
ment 252b; European Union 260a; 
Income and Product, U.S. 350c; 
International Trade 371d; Labour 
Unions 405c; Law 409d; Materials 
Policy Commission 443d; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
461c; Munitions of War 479a; Mutu- 
al Security Program 487b; Price 
Stabilization, Office of, 582c; Rail- 
roads 596c; Secondary Metals 627c; 
Shipbuilding 632a; Strikes 664c, 
Tariffs 673d; U.S. 712b; Wages and 
Hours 738b; Wage Stabilization 
Board 740a 

Iron and Steel Institute, American: 
see Societies and Associations, 

Irrigation 
Aqueducts 48c; Dams 209c; Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 


Libraries 


Development 365d; Soil Erosion 
650b; Tunnels 698d 

Irvin, William Adolf 525d 

Irwin, William Henry (Will): see 


Obituaries 49 

Isaacs, Sir Isaac Alfred: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Islam 
Aviation, Military 84c; Church 
Membership 176b; Marriage and 
Divorce 439d; Middle East 460a; 
Pakistan 546a 

Isle of Man: see Commonwealth 
of Nations 53, 52, 51. See Great 
Britain & Northern Ireland, 
United Kingdom of, 53, 52, 51, 50, 
49. See British Empire 50, 49 

Ismay, Hastings Lionel Ismay 53 

Isonicotinic Acid: Chemistry 160b; 
Chemotherapy 162b; Drug Adminis- 
tration, U.S. 228b; Medicine 448c; 
Rheumatic Diseases 609a; Tubercu- 
losis 697b; Words and Meanings, 
New 752b 

Isotopes: see Atomic Energy 53, 52, 
51, 50, 49. See X-Ray and Radi- 
ology 49 

Israel 
Agriculture 31a; Ben-Zvi, Isaac 15d; 
Education 237d; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 265b; Horticul- 
ture 337d; Immigration and Emi- 
gration 350a; International Trade 
374b; Jerusalem 392b; Jordan 395b; 
Judaism 395c; Marriage and Di- 
vorce 439b; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 461b; Navies of 
the World 495b; Refugees 603b; Re- 
ligious Education 606a; Soil Erosion 
651b; Tuberculosis 696c; U.S. 715b; 
Wines 748b 

Italian Colonial Empire: see Eri- 
trea; Libya; Somaliland, Italian 
53, 52, 51. See Italian Colonial 


Empire 50, 49 

Italian Literature 

Italy 
Advertising 22d; Aliens 37b; Alumi- 
num 38d; Archaeology 49d; Armies 
of the World 61a; Art Exhibitions 
66c; Automobile Industry 77d; Avi- 
ation, Military 89b; Birth Statistics 
107b; Business Review 139b; Can- 
ning Industry 149d; Cement 151ic; 
Census Data, U.S. 154d; Clothing 
Industry 180c; Coke 184d; Com- 
munism 188b; Contract Bridge 196b; 
Corn 199a; Dams 209a; Dance 212a; 
Death Statistics 213b; Debt, Na- 
tional 215d; Democracy 217d; Dye- 
stuffs 229c; Electric Transportation 
249a; Etching 258d; European Union 
259d; Exploration and Discovery 
267a; Fascism 272a; Fencing 276c; 
France 297b; Fruit 303b; Gas, Nat- 
ural and Manufactured 305b; Heart 
and Heart Diseases 332d; Horticul- 
ture 337d; Hospitals 339a; India 
354c; International Law 367b; Inter- 
national Trade 372d; Iron and Steel 
381d; Italian Literature 386b; Lead 
415c; Libraries 420b; Marriage and 
Divorce 439d; Meat 447c; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
461a; Motion Pictures 470c; Music 
483c; Mutual Security Program 
487a; National Parks and Monu- 
ments 494b; NATO 512b; Navies 
of the World 494c; Newspapers and 
Magazines 507b; Olympic Games 
536d; Painting 543d; Portugal 574d; 
Prices 582a; Public Health Engineer- 
ing 588b; Radio 595d; Railroads 
598d; Rayon and Other Synthetic 
Fibres 600d; Refugees 603b; Religion 
604c; Sculpture 626b; Seismology 
629b; Shipbuilding 631c; Social Se- 
curity 641b; Soil Erosion 650d; Sul- 
phur 667a; Tariffs 674b; Television 
680c; Textile Industry 686b; Tobac- 
co 689d; Trieste, The Free Territory 
of, 693c; U.N. 704a; U.S. 715b; Vati- 
can City State 727d; Vegetables 
729c; Wages and Hours 739c; Wild- 
life Conservation 747b; Wines 748b; 
Women’s Fashions 749d; Yugoslavia 
758b; Zinc 759a; Zoology 760d 

ITP (Idiopathic thrombocytopenic 
purpura) 108c 

Ivory Coast: sce French West Africa 
53, 52, 51. See French Union 53, 
52, 51, 50. See French Overseas 
Territories 49 
Forests 292b 

Jack, Richard 525d 

Jamaica 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development 366b; Olympic 
Games 536d; Radio 595c; United 
States 715b 

oe Edwin Leland: see Obituaries 


Jannings, Emil: see Obituaries 51 

Japan 
Agriculture 31b; A.L.A. 41¢c; Alu- 
minum 38d; Armies of the World 
61b; Automobile Industry 77d; Bar- 
ley 94d; Birth Statistics 107a; Blind, 
Education of the, 108b; Canning 
Industry 149d; Cement 151c; Coal 
180d; Coke 184d; Co-operatives 
198a; Copper 198c; Cotton 202b; 
Dams 210a; Death Statistics 213a; 
Debt, National 215d; Democracy 
218b; Employment 253a; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 266a; 
Fisheries 280b; Foreign Investments 
289a; Formosa 293b; India 354c; 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development 366b; Inter- 
national Law 367b; International 
Monetary Fund 369d; International 
Trade 374d; Iron and Steel 381a; 
Korea 400d; Lead 415c; Libraries 
420c; Manganese 436b; Marriage 
and Divorce 439b; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 461b; 
Missions, Foreign (Religious) 464c; 
Narcotics and Narcotic Traffic 490b; 
Navies of the World 495b; Olympic 
Games 536d; Police 569b; Rice 611d; 
Seismology 629a; Shipbuilding 631c; 
Silk 637a; Silver 637b; Sulphur 667a; 
Table Tennis 673a; Tea 677c; Thai- 
land 686d; Tobacco 689d; U.N. 704a; 
U.S. 711c; Vegetable Oils and Animal 
Fats 728c; Wheat 745b; Wines 748b; 
Zinc 759a 

Japanese Peace Conference 52 
China 173b; Great Britain 322d; 
International Law 368d 

Java: see Indonesia 53, 52, 51. See 
Netherlands Overseas Territories 
50. See Netherlands Indies 49 
Rice 611d 

Javelin Throw: See Track and Field 
Sports 

Jazz: see Music 53 

Jebb, Sir (Miles Hubert) Gladwyn 
51 


Jenkins, Charles Francis: see Obitu- 
arles 52 

Jensen, Johannes V.: see Obituaries 51 

Jerusalem 

Jessup, Philip C. 50 

Jester, Beauford H.: see Obituaries 50 
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Jet Propulsion 
Aircraft Manufacture 32b; Automo- 
bile Industry 77b; Aviation, Civil 
79d; Aviation, Military 83d; Ma- 
chinery and Machine Tools 431b; 
Motor-Boat Racing 475b; Munitions 
of War 480b 

Jewels: see Diamonds; Gem Stones 

Jewett, Frank Baldwin: see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Jewish Religious Life: see Judaism; 
Religious Education 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See Jewish Religious Life 49 

Jewish Welfare Board, National: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
53, 52, 51, 50. See Jewish Welfare 
Board, National 49 

Jiménez, Marcos Perez 15b 

Johns Hopkins University 49 

John Simon Guggenheim Memori- 
al Foundation: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Johnson, Edwin Carl 53 

eae George E. Q.: see Obituaries 


Johnson, George Francis: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Johnson, Louis Arthur 50 

Johnston, Alva: see Obituaries 51 

Johnston, Alvanley: see Obituaries 52 

Joint Chiefs of Staff: see Govern- 
ment Departments and Bureaus, 
U.S. 53, 52 

Jolas, Eugene 526a 

Jolson, Al: see Obituaries 51 

Jordan 53, 52, 51, 50 
Archaeology 50d; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 265d; Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 366b; Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund 369d; Iraq 
378d; Islam 384b; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 461b; Tariffs 
674c : 

Jouhaux, Léon 52 

Jouvet, Louis: see Obituaries 52 

Joy, Charles Turner 52 

Judaism 53, 52, 51, 50. See Jewish 
Religious Life 49 
Church Membership 176c; Educa- 
tion 234a; Literary Prizes 423c; 
Religious Education 605d 

Jugoslavia: see Yugoslavia 

Julian, William A.: see Obituaries 50 

Juliana 53, 49 

Julius Rosenwald Fund: see Soci- 
eties and Associations 49 

Jumping: see Track and_ Field 
Sports 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See 
Olympic Games 63,49 

Junior Colleges: see Universities 
and Colleges 

Justice, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus, U.S. 

Jute 49 
Business Review 138b; International 
Trade 375a; Prices 581a 

Juvenile Delinquency 
Child Welfare 170b; Crime 204a 

Kansas 

Kashani, Abul-Kasim Hossaini 53 

Kashmir: see India 53. See Kashmir 
52, 51. See United Nations 53, 51, 
50, 49 

Keck, Charles: see Obituaries 52 

Keeler, Leonarde: see Obituaries 50 

Kefauver, Estes 53, 52 

Kefauver Committee: see Crime 52. 
See Betting and Gambling; 
Municipal Government 52, 51 

Kellogg, Will Keith: see Obituaries 52 

Kellogg Foundation: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 53, 52, 51, 


50 

Kelly, Edward J.: see Obituaries 51 

Kendall, Edward Calvin 51 

Kennan, George Frost 53 
Communism 188c 

Kenney, John A.: see Obituaries 51 

Kenny, Elizabeth 526b 

Kent, Arthur Atwater: see Obituaries 
50 

Kentucky 

Kenya: see British East Africa 
Fairs and Exhibitions 270a; Forests 
292c; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 461b; Riots 13d 

Kenyon, Sir Frederic George 526b 

Kidnapping 49 

Kimball, Dan A. 53, 52 

Kimes, Ira L.: see Obituaries 50 

Kim II Sung 51 

Kimpton, Lawrence Alpheus 53, 52 

Kindler, Hans: see Obituaries 50 

King, Stanley: see Obituaries 52 

King, William Lyon Mackenzie: see 
Obituaries 51. See King, William 
Lyon Mackenzie 49 

Kirby, Rollin 526c 

Kiwanis International: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Klatzkin, Jakob: see Obituaries 49 

Knapp, Joseph Palmer: see Obituaries 
52 


Knickerbocker, Hubert R.: see Obitu- 
aries 50 
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Knights of Columbus: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S 

Knowland, William Fife 53 

Knudsen, William S.: see Obituaries 
49 

Koch, Fred Conrad: see Obituaries 49 

Koerner, Theodor 52 

Koje-do Riots: see 
Prisoners of War 53 

Kolarov, Vassil P.: see Obituaries 51 

Korea 
Agriculture 31b; Armies of the 
World 65c; Child Welfare 169d; 
Epidemics and Public Health Serv- 
ices 257b; Japan 390a; Korean War 
401b; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 461b; Missions, Foreign 
(Religious) 464c; Navies of the 
World 495b; Olympic Games 536d; 
Public Health Engineering 588b; 
Religion 604b; Salvation Army 623a; 
U.N. 706a; U.S. 715b 

Korean War 53, 52, 51 
Armies of the World 60d; Australia 
74c; Aviation, Military 83d; China 
172a; Education 232d; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 262a; 
Foreign Investments 290d; Humour 
343c; India 14b, 354c; International 
Law 368b; Korea 400b; Law 409c; 
Marine Corps, U.S. 438c; Navies of 
the World 494d; Newspapers and 
Magazines 505a; Norway  516b; 
Political Parties, U.S. 571a; Prison- 
ers of War 12b, 583d; Shipping, 
Merchant Marine 632d; Textile 
Industry 684d; U.N. 15c, 706a; 
U.S. 711c; U.S.S.R. 700d; Veterans 
Administration (U.S.) 732b 

Korzybski, Alfred H.: see Obituaries 
51 

Kostov, Traicho: see Obituaries 50 

Koussevitzky, Sergei (Alexandrovitch): 
see Obituaries 52 

Krauss, Samuel: see Obituaries 49 

Krilium 752b 

Krogh, Schack A. S.: see Obituaries 50 

Krug, Julius Albert 50, 49 

Krupp von Bohlen und _ Halbach, 
Gustav: see Obituaries 51 

Kucharzewski, Jan 526c 

Kuwait: see Arabia 
Islam 383c 

Kwashiorkor 737b 

Kyanite Minerals 49 

Kyes, Roger M. 16a 

Labor, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus, U.S. 
Child Labour 165d 

Labour: see Agriculture; Child La- 
bour; Employment; Internation- 
al Labour Organizations; La- 
bour Unions; Law; National La- 
bor Relations Board; Strikes; 
Wages and Hours 53, 52, 51, 50, 
49. See United States 52, 51, 50, 
49. See Child Welfare; National 
Mediation Board; Shipbuilding 
51, 50, 49. See Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service; Ne- 
groes, American 50, 49. See 
American Federation of Labor; 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions; Radio 49 
Business Review 136a; Census Data, 
U.S. 155b; Mutual Security Pro- 
gram 488c; Truman, Harry S. 695c; 
Wage Stabilization Board 740a. 
See also various industries, prod- 
ucts, states, provinces and countries 

Labour Party, Great Britain: see 
Socialism 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See 
Political Parties, British 53, 50, 49 

Labour Unions 
Accident Prevention 17d; Educa- 
tion 238b; Law 412b; Newspapers 
and Magazines 505c; NLRB 492b; 
Wage Stabilization Board 740b 

Labrador: see Newfoundland and 
Labrador 

Labuan: see British Borneo 

Lacrosse a 

Lagerkvist, Par Fabien 52 

Lamb, Arthur Becket 526d 

Lamb: see Meat 

Lamont, Robert Patterson: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Lamont, Thomas William: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Landi, Elissa: see Obituaries 49 

Landis, Carole: see Obituaries 49 

Land Reform: see Agriculture 53 

Lane, Algred Church: see Obituaries 


Laos: see Indochina 53, 52, 51. See 
French Union 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
French Overseas Territories 49 
U.N. 704a 

Lard: see Vegetable Oils and Animal 
Fats 53, 52, 51. See Meat 51, 50. 
See Lard 49 

Lasker, Albert Davis 526d 

Laski, Harold J.: see Obituaries 51 

Lathrop, Austin E.: see Obituaries 51 

Latin America: see French Union 53, 
52,51, 50. See Argentina; Bolivia; 


Korean War; 


British Guiana; British 

Nicaragua; Panama; 
Paraguay; Peru; Salvador, El; 
Surinam; Uruguay; Venezuela 
53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See French 
Overseas Territories 49 

Latin-American Literature 53, 52. 
See Spanish-American Literature 
51, 50, 49 

Latter Day Saints: see Mormons 

Lattimore, Owen 16a 


Brazil; 
Honduras; 


Lattre de Tassigny, Jean-Joseph- 
Marie-Gabriel de 526d 
Latvia 


Lauder, Sir Harry: see Obituaries 51 

Laureano, Napoleao: see Obituaries 52 

Law 
Agriculture 28d; Aliens 37c; Book 
Publishing 112b; Child Labour 166a; 
Consumer Credit 195b; Federal 
Trade Commission 276a; Flour 284c; 
Foreign Investments 288a; Fur 
304c; International Law 368a; Mu- 
nicipal Government 476d; Newspa- 
pers and Magazines 505d; Patents 
552b; Political Science 573b; Public 
Utilities 589c; Radio 595b; Selective 
Service, U.S. 629d; Taxation 675d; 
Veterans Administration (U.S.) 
732b 

Lawn Bowling 53, 52, 51, 50 

Lawn Tennis: see Tennis 

Lawrence, Gertrude 527a 

Lead 
Automobile Industry 78a; Building 
and Construction Industry 131a; 
Business Review 138d; Industrial 
Health 359d; International Trade 
371d; Materials Policy Commission 
443b; Minerai and Metal Production 
and Prices 462a; Prices 581b 

League of Women Voters of the 
United States: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Leather 
Employment 251d; Prices 580a; Price 
Stabilization, Office of, 582c; Shoe 
Industry 634a; Wages and Hours 
738c 

Lebanon 
Aviation, Military 84c; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 265d; 
Islam 384b; Middle East 460a; 
Olympic Games 536d; Syria 672c; 
Tariffs 674a; Telephone 678b; U.N. 
704c; U.S. 715b; Wines 748b 

Lebrun, Albert-Francois: see Obitu- 
aries 51 

Lee, Canada (Lionel Cornelius Cane- 
gata) 527a 

Lee, William C.: see Obituaries 49 

Leeward Islands 

Legislation: see Law; United States 
53, 52, 51,50, 49. See Business Re- 
view 49 
See also individual nations and U.S. 
states 

Lehar, Franz: see Obituaries 49 

Lehr, Lew: see Obituaries 51 

Leiber, Fritz: see Obituaries 50 

Leland Stanford Junior University: 
see Stanford University 49 

Lemke, William: see Obituaries 51 

Lemons: see Fruit 

Lenroot, Irvine L.: see Obituaries 50 

Leopold I11 51, 50 

Leopold, Aldo: see Obituaries 49 

Leprosy: see Tropical Diseases 53, 
52. See Leprosy 51, 50, 49 
Chemotherapy 162c 

Lerroux, Alejandro: see Obituaries 50 

Lettuce 49 

Leukemia: see Blood, Diseases of the, 
53,52. See Chemotherapy 50, 49 

Leverhulme, William H. L.: see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Levinthal, Bernard Louis 527b 

Lewis, David John 527b 

Lewis, John Llewellyn 51, 50, 49 

Lewis, Lloyd D.: see Obituaries 50 

Lewis, Sinclair: see Obituaries 52 

Liaquat Ali Khan 51, 49 

Liberal Party: see Political Parties, 
British 50, 49 


Liberia 

Rubber 617a; Shipbuilding 631c; 
U.S. 715b 

Libraries 

A.L.A. 41a; Book-Collecting and 


Book Sales 111a 

Libya 53, 52,51. See italian Coloni- 
al Empire 50, 49 
Education 237c; I.L.0. 366c; U.N. 
704a 

Lie, Trygve 
U.N. 14a; 704d 

aoe Joshua Loth: see Obituaries 


Liechtenstein 

Life Insurance: see Insurance 

Life Statistics: see Birth Statistics; 
Death Statistics; Infant Mor- 
tality; Suicide Statistics 

Lighting: see Electrical Industries 
52, 51, 50, 49 

Lilienthal, David Eli 50, 49 

Lillie, Ralph Stayner 527c 

Lilly, Josiah Kirby: see Obituaries 49 

Lime 49 

Limes: see Fruit 

Limestone: see Stone 49 

Linen and Flax 


” 


Business Review 138b; Vegetable 
Oils and Animal Fats 728b 

Lin Piao 527c 

Lions Clubs, International Associa- 
tion of: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

Liquors, Alcoholic 
Price Stabilization, Office of, 582c; 
Taxation 676c; Wines 748a 

Literary Prizes 


A.L.A. 41a; Anthropology 47d; 
French Literature 299a; Italian 
Literature 386b; Latin-American 


Literature 408c; Nobel Prizes 511b; 
Russian Literature 620c; Theatre 
687a 

Literature: see Latin American Li- 
terature 53, 52. See American 
Literature; Book Publishing; Ca- 
nadian Literature; English Lit- 
erature; French Literature; Ger- 
man Literature; Italian Litera- 
ture; Literary Prizes; Nobel Prizes; 
Pulitzer Prizes; Russian Litera- 
ture; Spanish Literature 53, 52, 
51, 50, 49 

Lithium Minerals 49 

Lithuania 

Li Tsung-jen 50 

Litvinov, Maxim M.: see Obituaries 
52 


Liver Disorders: see Stomach and 
Intestines, Diseases of the, 53, 52. 
See Alimentary System, Disorders 
of, 51, 50, 49 

Livestock 
Agriculture 25c; Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions 268d; Leather 415d; Meat 
447b; Shows 635a; Veterinary Medi- 
cine 734b. See also various states, 
provinces and countries 

Livestock Shows: see Shows 

Lobotomy: see Psychiatry 51, 50, 49. 
See Nervous System 4 

Local Government: see Municipal 
Government 

Lockridge, Ross Franklin, 
Obituaries 49 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. 53 

Lomax, John Avery: see Obituaries 49 

London 

Londonderry, Charles S. H. Vane- 
Temoest-Stewart: see Obituaries 50 

London University 49 

Lopes, Francisco Higino C. 52 

Loran Navigation: see Electronics 49 

Lord, Pauline: see Obituaries 51 

Lords, House of: see Parliament, 
British 

Los Angeles 

Louis II, prince of Monaco: see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Louisiana 

Lovett, Robert Abercrombie 53, 52, 
49 


Luden, William H.: see Obituaries 50 
Ludwig, Emil: see Obituaries 49 
Lumber 
Building and Construction Industry 
129c; Employment 251d; Interna- 
tional Trade 374b; Materials Policy 
Commission 444a; Prices 580d; 
Wages and Hours 738d 
Lumiére, Louis: see Obituaries 49 
Lunt, Geoffrey Charles Lester: see 
Obituaries 49 
Lutherans 
Christian Unity 175b; Church Mem- 
bership 176c; Education 234a 
Luxembourg 
Aliens 38a; Armies of the World 61a; 
European Union 259d; Iron and 
Steel 381a; Mutual Security Pro- 
gram 489b; NATO 512b; Nether- 
lands 499c; Olympic Games 536d; 
Tariffs 674b; U.S. 715b; Wines 748b 
Lynching 49 
Lynd, Robert: see Obituaries 50 
Lytton, Henry C.: see Obituaries 50 
Macao: see Portuguese Overseas 
Territories 53, 52. See Portuguese 
Colonial Empire 51, 50, 49 
China 173a 
MacArthur, Douglas 
International Law 368d 
MacArthur Investigation 52 
McCarran, Patrick Anthony 53, 52 
MacCarthy, Sir Desmond 527d 
McCarthy, Joseph R. 53, 52, 51 
Smith, M. C. 638¢ 
McCarthy, Leighton Goldie 527d 
McCloy, John Jay 52, 51, 50 
McClure, Samuel S.: see Obituaries 50 


Jrsysee 


MacColl, Dugald Sutherland: see 
Obituaries 49 
McConaughy, James Lukens: see 


Obituaries 49 
McCormack, John William 53, 52 
McCormick, Lynde Dupuy 53 
McDaniel, Hattie 528a 
Macedonia: see Yugoslavia 53, 52, 
51, 50. See Greece 52, 51. See Bul- 
garia 51 
McFarland, Ernest William 52 
McGavick, Alexander J.: see Obitu- 
aries 49 
McGill University 49 
McGranery, James Patrick 53 
McGraw, James H.: see Obituaries 49 
Machinery, Farm: sce Agriculture 
Machinery and Machine Tools 
Automobile Industry 77b; Ceramic 


Products 157a; Employment 25id; 
International Trade 374b; Plastics 
Industry 567b; Prices 579d 

McIntyre, James Francis Aloysius 
53 


McKay, Douglas 53 
McKellar, Kenneth Douglas 52 
Mackenzie King, William Lyon: see 
Obituaries 51. See King, William 
Lyon Mackenzie 49 
McMahon, Brien 52 
Obituaries 528a 
McMein, Neysa: see Obituaries 50 
McMillan, Edwin Mattison 52 
McNally, John Thomas 528a 
McNicholas, John T.: see Obituaries 
51 


Madagascar 53, 52, 51. See French 
Union 50. See French Overseas 
Territories 49 
French Union 300c; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 461b; 
Telephone 678b 

Magazines and Periodicals: sce 
Newspapers and Magazines 

Magnesium: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Magnesium 49 
Materials Policy Commission 445a 

Magnesium Compounds 49 

Maier, Walter A.: see Obituaries 51 

Maillaud, Pierre: see Obituaries 49 

Maine 

Maize: see Corn 

Makins, Sir Roger Mellor 53 

Malan, Daniel Frangois 53 

Malaria: see Tropical Diseases 53. 
See Malaria 52. See Child Welfare 
51, 50. See Public Health Engi- 
neering 49 
Chemotherapy 162d; Federal Secur- 
ity Agency 275a; Public Health En- 
gineering 588a; W.H.O. 753c 

Malaya, Federation of 
Armies of the World, 64b; Badmin- 
ton 90c; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 264a; Forests 292d; 
International Trade 374c; Lumber 
429b; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 461b; Motion Pictures 
473c; Railroads 598d; Rubber 617a; 
Singapore 637c; Tin 689a 

Malenkov, Gheorghy M. 53 

Malik, Jacob A. 52, 51 

Malta 
Fairs and Exhibitions 270a; Wines 
748b 

Malvy, Louis J.: see Obituaries 50 

Manchuria: see China 

Mandated Pacific Islands: see Trust 
Territories 53, 52, 51, 50. See Pa- 
cific Islands under Trusteeship 49 

Mandates: see Trust Territories 

Manganese 

Manitoba 

Mann, Heinrich L.: see Obituaries 51 

Mannerheim, Carl Gustaf Emil, Baron: 
see Obituaries 52 

Mannins, William T.: see Obituaries 


5) 

Mantle, (Robert) Burns: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Manufactures, Census of: see Cen- 
sus Data, U.S. 50 

Manufacturing: Business Review 137a; 
Employment 251c; Federal Trade 
Commission 276b; Foreign Invest- 
ments 287d; Income and Product, 
U.S. 351c; Labour Unions 405c; 
Prices 581c; Wages and Hours 738b. 
See also separate industries and 
various states, provinces and coun- 
tries 

Mao Tse-tung 53, 52, 51, 50 

Maple Products 49 

Maple Sugar: see Sugar 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Maple Products 49 

Maps: see Cartography 53, 52, 51, 
50, 49. See Geography 52, 51, 50, 49 

Marble: see Stone 49 

Marchett-Selvaggiani, Francesco Car- 
dinal: see Obituaries 52 

Margarine: see Vegetable Oils and 
Animal Fats 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
Margarine 49 

Mariana Istands: see Marshall, 
Caroline and Mariana Islands 53, 
52, 51. See Trust Territories 53, 52, 
51, 50, 49 

Marie, André 49 

Marine Accidents: see Disasters 53, 


Marine Biology 
National Geographic Society 491b; 
Oceanography 534c; Zoology 760a 
Marine Corps, U.S. 
rita a Military 84d; Korean War 
c 
Marine Insurance: see Insurance 
51, 50, 49 
batts Gardening: see Vegetables 
, 
Marketing: sce Business Review 51, 
Co-operatives 197d 
Marlowe, Julia: see Obituaries 51 
Marriage and Divorce 
Birth Statistics 107b 
Marshall, George Catlett 51, 49 
Marshall, Caroline and Mariana 
Islands 53, 52, 51. See Trust Ter- 
ritories 50, 49 


Marshall Plan: see Mutual Security 
Program 53. See European Recov=- 
ery Program 52, 51, 50, 49. See 
Democracy 49 
Petroleum 555b 

Marten, Sir Clarence Henry K.: see 
Obituaries 49 

Martin, Archer John Porter 53 

sala Joseph William, Jr. 53, 52, 


Martinique 53, 52, 51. See French 
Union 50. See French Overseas 
Territories 49 
French Union 300d 

Maryland 

Masaryk, Jan: see Obituaries 49 

Mason, Alfred Edward Woodley: see 
Obituaries 49 

Masonic Fraternity: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 53, 49 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 49 

Massey, Vincent 53 

Masters, Edgar Lee: see Obituaries 51 

Materials Policy Commission 53 
Building and Construction Industry 
131a; Forests 291b; Public Utilities 
590b; Rubber 617c 

Mathematics 
Philosophy 558c 

Mendes Tsuneo: see Obituaries 


Matthews, Francis Patrick 51, 50 
Obituaries 528b 

Mauriac, Francois 53 

Maurice and Laura Falk Founda- 
tion, The: see Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S. 

Mauritania: see French West Africa 
53, 52, 51. See French Union 53, 
52, 51, 50. See French Overseas 
Territories 49 

Mauritius 

Maurras, Charles Marie-Photius 528b 

Maybank, Burnet Rhett 53, 52 

Mead, George J.: see Obituaries 50 

Meany, George 14d 

Meat 
Agriculture 25c, Canning Industry 
149a; Frozen Foods 302a; Interna- 
tional Trade 374a; Livestock 424c; 
Price Stabilization, Office of, 582c 

Medals: see Decorations, Medals 
and Badges—Military, Naval and 
Civil 49 

Medical Rehabilitation of the Dis- 
abled 
Veterans’ Organizations 734a; Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, Office of, 
737d 

Medicine 
Drug Administration, U.S. 228a; 
Education 236a; Epidemics and 
Public Health Services 256a; Eu- 
ropean Union 261a; Intoxication, 
Alcoholic 375d; Motion Pictures 
471d; New York 507d; Nobel Prizes 
511b; Nutrition, Experimental 517b; 
Public Health Engineering 588a; Se- 
lective Service, U.S. 630b; Social 
Security 642a. See also specific dis- 
eases and medical. sciences 

Meinzer, Oscar Edward: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Mellilo, James (‘Jimmy Smith’): see 
Obituaries 49 

Mental Health: see Federal Security 
Agency 51. See Nervous System; 
Psychiatry; Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine 51, 50, 49. See Psychology 50, 


49 
Child Welfare 169a; Federal Security 
Agency 275a; Kentucky 398d 

Menzies, Robert Gordon 51, 50 

Merchant Marine: see Shipping, 
Merchant Marine 

Mercury: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Mercury 49 

Mesons: sce Physics 51, 50, 49. Sce 
Atomic Energy 49 

Mesta, Perle (Skirvin) 50 

Metallurgy 
Atomic Energy 72d 

Metal Prices and Production: see 
Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 
Wages and Hours 738d 

Meteorology 
Electronics 249b; Floods and Flood 
Control 282b; Irrigation 382b; Te- 
legraphy 678a 

Methodist Church 
Church Membership 176c 

Methylparaben 89d 

Mexico 
Agriculture 30b; Aliens 37b; Ar- 
chaeology 52a; Birth Statistics 107b; 
Census Data, U.S. 154d; Commu- 
nism 189d; Copper 198c; Corn 199a; 
Cotton 203a; Dams 209a; Debt, Na- 
tional 215d; Etching 258d; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 264a; 
Exploration and Discovery 267b; 
Foreign Investments 288a; Gas, Na- 
tural and Manufactured 305b; Gold 
316c; Golf 316d; Immigration and 
Emigration 349a; International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 365b; International Trade 
372b; Irrigation 383a; Latin-Ameri- 


can Literature 408a; Lead 415c; Live- 
stock 424d; Manganese 436b; Mar- 
riage and Divorce 439b; Meat 447b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461a; Music 484a; Navies of 
the World 495b; Olympic Games 
536d; Philately 556d; Railroads 
599b; Roads and Highways 613c; 
Silver 637b; Smithsonian Institu- 


tion 639a; Tariffs 674c; Tourist 
Travel 691a; Tropical Diseases 
694b; U.N. 704c: U.S. 715b; Vet- 


erinary Medicine 734c, Wheat 745c; 
Wines 748b; Zinc 759a 

Meyerhof, Otto (Fritz): see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Mica 49 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 462a 

Michael (Mihai) 49 

Michaélis, Karin: see Obituaries 51 

Michelson, Charles: see Obituaries 49 

Michigan 

Michigan, University of, 49 

Microbiology: see Bacteriology 

Microphotography: see Photogra- 
phy 50, 49 

Middle East 53, 52. See Middle 
Eastern Unity 51 

Middle East Defense Organization: 
see Egypt; Middle East 53, 52 

Migration; see Immigration and 
Emigration; Refugees 

Milbank Memorial Fund: see Soci- 
eties and Associations, U.S. 53, 
52, 51, 50 

Military Academy, U.S. 49 

Milk: see Dairy Products 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Milk 49 
Canning Industry 149a; Nutrition, 
Experimental 517d 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent: see Obitu- 
aries 51 

Miller, Kenneth Hayes 528c 

Millikin, Eugene Donald 52 

Millis, Harry Alvin: see Obituaries 49 

Millstones: see Abrasives 49 

Milne, (Edward) Arthur: see Obitu- 
aries 51 

Milne, George Francis Milne: 
Obituaries 49 

Mindszenty, Joseph 49 

Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 
Cartography 151a; Ceramic Prod- 
ucts 157a; Defense Production 
Administration 216c; Foreign In- 
vestments 287c; International Trade 
372a; Lead 415c; Materials Policy 
Commission 443b; Prices 579c. See 
also separate minerals and various 
states, provinces and countries 

Mineralogy 
Geology 307d 

Mining: see Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 
Employment 251c; Foreign Invest- 
ments 287d; Income and Product, 
U.S. 351c; Materials Policy Com- 
mission 444c; Wages and Hours 738d. 
See also under various minerals 

Minnesota 

Minnesota, University of, 49 

Minobe, Tatsukichi: see Obituaries 49 

Minot, George R.: see Obituaries 51 

Mint, United States: see Coinage 

Minton, Sherman 50 

Miquelon: see French Union 53, 52, 
51,50. See French Overseas Terri- 
tories 49 

Missiles, Guided: sce Jet Propulsion 
53, 52, 51. See Munitions of War 
53, 52, 51, 50, 49 

Missions, Foreign (Religious) 
Christian Unity 174d; Religion 604a. 
See also various churches 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Mitchell, Margaret: see Obituaries 50 

MK-02 (Tropine benzohydryl ether 
methanesulfonate) 163b 

Moffat, Samuel A.: see Obituaries 49 

Mohammedanism: see Islam 

Molnar, Ferenc 528d 

Molotov, Vyacheslav Mikailovich 49 

Molybdenum: sce Mineral and Me- 
tal Production and Prices 53, 52, 
51, 50. See Molybdenum 49 
Materials Policy Commission 445a 

Monaco 

Monazite 49 

Monetary Units: see Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 

Money Markets: sce Banking 

Mongolian People’s Republic 

Moniz, Antonio Caetano de Abreu 
Freire Egas 50 

Monnet, Jean 51 
European Union 260b 

Montana 

Montero, Juan Esteban: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Montessori, Maria 528d 

Montez, Maria: see Obituaries 52 

Montgomery of Alamein, B. L. M. 
49 


See 


Montreal 

Montreal, University of, 49 

Montserrat: see Leeward Islands 

Moore, A(rthur) Harry 529a 

Moral Re-Armament, World As- 
sembly for: see World Assembly 


for Moral Re-Armament 53 
Moran, George: see Obituaries 50 
Morgan, Frank: see Obituaries 50 
Morass, Harcourt A.: see Obituaries 
Mormons 

Church Membership 176c 
Morocco, French 53, 52, 51. 

French Union 50. See 

Overseas Territories 49 

Aviation, Military 83d; Barley 94d; 

French Union 14a, 300c; Interna- 

tional Law 368a; Iron and Steel 

381a; Manganese 436b; Mineral and 

Metal Production and Prices 461b; 

Riots 15d; Tunnels 699c; U.N. 704b; 

U.S. 715b; Wines 748b 
Morocco, Spanish: see 

Colonia! Empire 

Iron and Steel 381a; Mineral and 

Metal Production and Prices 461b 
Morphine: see Chemistry 53 
Morrison, Herbert Stanley 49 
Morse, Wayne Lyman 52 
Mortgages, Farm: see Farm Credit 

Administration; Farmers Home 

Administration 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. 

See Agriculture 50, 49 
Mortgages, Home: sce Banking 53. 

See Housing 53, 52, 51, 50, 49 
Morton, Mark: see Obituaries 52 
Moscow 
Mossadegh, Mohammed 53, 52 

Iran 377a 
Motels: see Tourist Travel 53, 52 
Motion Pictures 

Advertising 21b; Humour 343a; Law 

410c; Libraries 418c; Museums 482a; 

Photography 559b; Television 680a 
Motor-Boat Racing 
Motor Transportation 

Accident Prevention 18a; Armies of 

the World 62b; Automobile Indus- 

try 76d; Death Statistics 213b; Mu- 
nicipal Government 478a; Munitions 
of War 479d; Roads and Highways 
612d; Taxation 676c; Tourist Travel 
690d. See also various states and 
countries 

Motor Vehicles: see Accident Pre- 
vention 53, 52, 51. See Automo- 
bile Industry; Electric Trans- 
portation; Federal Bureau of 

Investigation; Motor Transpor- 

tation 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See Acci- 

dents 50, 49 
Moulton, Forest Ray 529a 
Mountbatten of Burma, Louis (F. 

A. V. N.) Mountbatten 49 
Mount Holyoke College 49 
Mozambique: see Portuguese Over- 

seas Territories 53, 52. See Portu- 

guese Colonial Empire 51, 50, 49 

Telephone 678b 
Mueller, Paul 49 
Mules: see Livestock 53, 52, 51, 50. 

See Horses 49 
Municipal Government 

Civil Service 179b; Debt, National 

215b; Social Security 641d. See also 

various cities and states 
Munitions of War 

Aircraft Manufacture 31c; Armies 

of the World 61b; Atomic Energy 

69d, Automobile Industry 77b; Avi- 
ation, Military 83b; Business Re- 
view 139c; European Union 261d; 

Jet Propulsion 392d; Photography 

559a; Plastics Industry 567a; U.N. 

707b 
Munthe, Axel M. F.: see Obituaries 50 
Murdoch, Sir Keith A. 529a 
Murdock, James: see Obituaries 50 
Murphy, Frank: see Obituaries 50 
Murray, Philip 51, 50, 49 

Obituaries 529b 
Museums 

Archaeology 53a; Art Exhibitions 

66b; Sculpture 626a; Smithsonian 

Institution 638d 
Music 

Dance 210a; Pulitzer Prizes 591b; 

Theatre 687d 
Music Library Association: see So- 

cieties and Associations, U.S. 
Mustard Seed: sce Spices 51, 50, 49 
Mutton: see Meat 
Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 

gram: see North Atlantic Com- 

munity 51 

Defense Production Administration 

216c 
Mutual Security Program 53. See 

European Recovery Program 52, 

51, 50, 49 

Armies of the World 64a; Aviation, 

Military 89a; Coal 182a; Exchange 

Control and Exchange Rates 262b; 

Foreign Investments 288a; Formosa 

293b; Indonesia 358b; International 

Trade 373a; Iraq 378c; Italy 388c; 

Law 409c; NATO 513b; Pakistan 

546d; Petroleum 555b, Philippines, 

Republic of the, 557d; Refugees 603d; 

Spain 656b; U.S. 713a; Wheat 745b 
Mycobacidin: Chemotherapy 162c; 

Medicine 448d 
Myers, William I. 16c 
Naguib, Mohammed 53 

Egypt 15c, 240a; Middle East 459c 
Naidu, Sarojini: see Obituaries 50 


See 
French 


Spanish 
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Narcotics and Narcotic Traffic 
Education 234d; Juvenile Delin- 
quency 397a; Law 411a; Motion 
Pictures 472a; U.N. 708a 

Nasalli-Rocca di Corneliano, Giovanni- 
Battista Cardinal 529b 

Nash, Charles W.: see Obituaries 49 

National Academy of Sciences: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 


National Archives and Records 
Service: see Archives, National 
51, 50, 49 


National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People: see 
Societies and Associations, U.S. 
53, 52, 51, 50 

National Association of Evangeli- 
cals 49 

National Association of Manufac- 
turers: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

Industrial Health 359c 

National Association of State Li- 
braries: sce Societies and Associa=- 
tions, U.S. 

National Budget: see Budget, Na- 
tional 

National Bureau of Standards: see 
Standards, National Bureau of 

National Catholic Community Serv- 
oe see Societies and Associations, 


National Catholic Welfare Confer- 


ence: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 
National 49 


National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: see Societies and As- 
sociations, U.S. 53, 52. See Par- 
ents and Teachers, National Con- 
gress of, 51, 50, 49 

National Debt: see Debt, National 

National Education Association: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 53, 52, 51. See National Edu- 
cation Association 50, 49 
Education 237a 

National Gallery of Art: see Smith=- 
sonian Institution 

National Geographic Society 

National Guard 


National Housing Agency: see 
Housing 49 
National Income and National 


Product: see Income and Product, 


National Insurance: see Social Se- 
curity 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See Relief 
51, 50, 49 

Nationalization of Industries: see 
Iran 53, 52. See Coal; Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland, United 
Kingdom of; Public Utilities; 
Railroads 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See 
Australia 50. See Political Par- 
ties, British 50, 49 
Bolivia 12d, 110d; Paz Estenssoro, 
Victor 552d 

National Labor Relations Board 
Labour Unions 406a 

National Lawyers Guild: see So- 
cieties and Associations 50, 49 

National Mediation Board 51, 50, 49 

National Military Establishment: 
see Government Departments 
and Bureaus 50, 49. See United 
States 49 

National Museum: see Smithsonian 
Institution 

National Parks and Monuments 
Tourist Travel 690d; Wildlife Con- 
servation 747b 

National Production Authority: see 
Defense Mobilization Agencies, 
U.S. 52. See National Production 
Authority 51 
Automobile Industry 76d; Building 
and Construction Industry 130a; 
Defense Production Administration 
216b; Federal Communications Com- 
mission 273b; Fertilizers 277d; In- 
come and Product, U.S. 350c 

National Science Foundation: see 
panels? and Associations, U.S. 

3. 

Mathematics 445d 

National Shipping Authority: sce 
Shipping, Merchant Marine 53 

National Temperance League, Inc.: 
we Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 

National Wealth: see Wealth and 
Income, Distribution of 

Natural Gas: see Gas, Natural and 
Manufactured 

Naturalization: see Aliens 

Natural Vision 470c 

Nauru: see Trust Territories 53, 52, 
51, 50, 49. See Pacific Islands un- 
der Trusteeship 49 

Naval Academy, U.S. 49 

Navies of the World 
Aviation, Military 88b; Korean War 
402b; U.S. 13c; U.S.S.R. 12b. See 
also various countries 
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Navy, U.S.: Atomic Energy 72d; Avia- 
tion, Military 84d; Korean War 
402b; Marine Corps, U.S. 438b; 
Munitions of War 480b; Navies of 
the World 13c; Shipbuilding 632a 

Navy, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus, U.S. 

Nazimuddin, Khwaja 52, 49 

Nazis: see War Crimes 50, 49 

N.E.A.: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 53, 52, 51. See National 
Education Association 50, 49 

Nebraska 

Necrology: see Obituaries 

Negroes, American 
Baptist Church 94a; Blood, Diseases 
of the, 109b; Census Data, U.S. 
153a; Education 236c; Law 410d; 
Music 483b. See also various states 

Nehru, Jawaharlal 
India 352d; Sikkim 636d 

Neobacin 752c 

Neomycin 663d 

Neopenil 162c 

Nepal 
Education 237c; India 354c 

Nervous System: see Psychosomatic 
Medicine 53, 52. See Nervous Sys- 
tem 51, 50, 49 
Psychology 586c 

Netherlands 
Aliens 38a; Armies of the World 
61a; Art Exhibitions 67d; Automo- 
bile Industry 77d; Aviation, Military 
89a; Belgium 100d; Birth Statistics 
107b; Canals and Inland Waterways 
146c; Canning Industry 149d; Coal 
180d; Coke 184d; Dairy Products 
208c; Dance 212b; Death Statistics 
213a; Debt, National 215d; Democ- 
racy 218b; Dyestuffs 229c; Educa- 
tion 237d; Egypt 239b; Electric 
Transportation 249a; Etching 258d; 
European Union 259d; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 264a; 
Hockey, Field 333b; Horticulture 
337d; Housing 342d; Indonesia 358b; 
Infantile Paralysis 360c; Interna- 
tional Law 369c; International Mon- 
etary Fund 370b; International 
Trade 372d; Linen and Flax 421d; 
Livestock 425b; Marriage and Di- 
vorce 439b; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 461a; Museums 
483a; Music 483c; Mutual Security 
Program 489b; NATO 511d; Navies 
of the World 494c; Netherlands New 
Guinea 500d; Olympic Games 536d; 
Painting 543d; Petroleum 555c; Phi- 
losophy 558b; Prices 581d; Railroads 
598c; Refugees 603b; Rye 621a; Ship- 
building 631c; Shows 636b; Tariffs 
674b; Taxation 676c; Textile Indus- 
try 686b; U.N. 704c; U.S. 711c; Zinc 
759a; Zoology 760a 

Netherlands Antilles 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See Curagao; Netherlands 49 

Netherlands Indies: see Nether- 
lands Overseas Territories 50. 
See Netherlands Indies 49 

Netherlands New Guinea 53, 52, 51 

Netherlands Overseas Territories: 
see Netherlands Antilles; Nether- 
lands New Guinea 53, 52, 51. See 
Surinam 53, 52, 51, 49. See Neth- 
erlands Overseas Territories 50. 
shy Curagao; Netherlands Indies 


Neumann, Alfred 529c 

Neutrino 561d 

Neutrons: sce Physics 

Nevada 

Newberry, Percy E.: see Obituaries 50 

New Brunswick 

New Caledonia: sec Pacific Islands, 
French 53, 52, 51. See French Un- 
ion 50. See French Overseas Ter- 
ritories 49 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461b; Nickel 510d; U.S. 715b 

Newfoundland and Labrador 
Silver 637b 

New Guinea: sce Papua-New Guinea 
53. See Netherlands New Guinea 
53, 52, 51. See Trust Territories 
53, 51, 50, 49. See Netherlands 
Overseas Territories 50. Sce Neth- 
erlands Indies; Pacific Islands 
under Trusteeship 49 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461b 

New Hampshire 

New Hebrides 53, 52,51. See French 
Union 50. See Pacific Islands, 
British 50, 49. Sce French Over- 
seas Territories 49 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

Newspapers and Magazines 
Advertising 21b; Christian Science 


174b; Law 413c; National Geo- 
graphic Society 491d; Printing 583b; 
Public Relations 589b; Pulitzer 


Prizes 591b; Roman Catholic Church 
615b 


New York= 

New York City 
Stocks and Bonds 662b 

New York University 49 

New Zealand 
Agriculture 30d; Birth Statistics 
107a; Business Review 139d; Cloth- 
ing Industry 180c; Dairy Products 
208c; Death Statistics 213a; Debt, 
National 215d; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 264a; Football 
287a; Forests 292b; Great Britain 
320d; International Trade 375a; 
Korean War 405a; Law 415a; Li- 
braries 420b; Linen and Flax 422a; 
Marriage and Divorce 439b; Meat 
447b; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 461b; Music 483d; NATO 
513a; Navies of the World 495b; 
Olympic Games 536d; Prices 582a; 
Railroads 5$99c; Shipping, Merchant 
Marine 633b; Suicide Statistics 
666d; Taxation 676c; Tunnels 699c; 
U.N. 704d; U.S. 711b; Wines 748b; 
Wool 751b; Zoology 760d 

Niblo, Fred: see Obituaries 49 

Nicaragua 
Debt, National 215d; Epidemics and 
Public Health Services 256d; Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 366b; Interna- 
tional Trade 372b; U.S. 715b 


Nicholson, Sir William N. P.: see 
Obituaries 50 
Nickel 


Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 462a 

Niger: see French West Africa 53, 
52, 51. See French Union 53, 52, 
51, 50. See French Overseas Ter- 
ritories 49 

Nigeria: see British West Africa 
Epidemics and Public Health Serv- 
ices 256c; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 461b; Railroads 
599a; Tin 689a 

Nijinsky, Vaslav: see Obituaries 51 

Niles, David kK. 529c 

Ninth International Conference of 
American States: see Interna- 
tional Conference of American 
States 49 

Nitrogen, Chemical 49 
Fertilizers 277d 

Nixon, Richard Milhous 53 

NLRB: see National Labor Relations 
Board 

Nobel Prizes 

Nokrashy Pasha, 
Obituaries 49 

Norfolk Island: see Commonwealth 
of Nations 52, 51. See British Em- 
pire 50, 49 

Norman, Montagu Collet: see Obitu- 
aries 51 

North Atlantic Alliance: see Armies 
of the World; Western European 
Union 49 

North Atlantic Community: see 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion 52. See North Atlantic Com- 
munity 51 

North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion 53, 52. See North Atlantic 
Community 51. See North At- 
lantic Treaty 50 
Armies of the World 60d; Aviation, 
Military 83d, Business Review 139c; 
Democracy 217d; Denmark 219b; 
France 295b; Greece 324a; Ireland, 
Republic of, 380a; Ismay, H. L. I. 
385a; Italy 388c; Middle East 459c; 
Mutual Security Program 486d; 
Navies of the World 494d; Nether- 
lands 499d; Portugal 574c; Spain 
656d; Turkey 699c; U.S. 710d; World 
Assembly for Moral Re-Armament 


Mahmoud F.: see 


North Borneo: see British Borneo 

North Carolina 

North Carolina, University of, 49 

North Dakota 

Northern Ireland: 
Northern 

Northern Rhodesia: sce Rhodesia, 
Northern 

Northwestern University 49 

Northwest Territories 

Norway 
Aluminum 38d; Antarctica 46c; 
Armies of the World 65d; Automo- 
bile Industry 77d; Birth Statistics 
107b; Contract Bridge 196c; Death 
Statistics 213a; Debt, National 
215d; Egypt 239b; Employment 
253a; European Union 260d; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
264a; Fisheries 280b; Housing 342d; 
India 354c; Marriage and Divorce 
439b; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 461a; Mutual Security 
Program 489b; NATO 512b; Navies 
of the World 495b; Olympic Games 
536d; Prices 581d; Railroads 598d; 
Shipbuilding 631c; Tariffs 674c; Tax- 
ation 676c; Tuberculosis 697a; Tun- 
nels 699b; U.S. 715b; Vegetable Oils 
and Animal Fats 728c; Zinc 759a 

Nose and Throat, Diseases of: sec 
Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases of 

Notre Dame, University of, 49 


* 


see Ireland, 


Nova Scotia 
Novello, Ivor 
Obituaries 52. 
Noyes, Frank Brett: see Obituaries 49 
Nursing: see Hospitals 
Education 236a 
Nutmegs: see Spices 51, 50, 49 
Nutrition, Experimental 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Food Research; Vitamins 
49 


(Ivor Davies): see 


Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion 24a; Chemurgy 164b; Home 
Economics 334c; Vitamins and Nu- 
trition 737c 

Nuts 
International Trade 374b; Peanuts 
552d; Tariffs 674d; Vegetable Oils 
and Animal Fats 728¢c 

Nyasaland 

Nygaardsvold, Johan 529c 

Nylon: see Rayon and Other Syn- 
thetic Fibres 
Armies of the World 62a; Chemurgy 
164a; Munitions of War 479b; Rub- 
ber 618a; Shoe Industry 634a 

Oats 
Agriculture 26c 

Obituaries 

Obstetrics: 
Obstetrics 

Occupational Diseases: see Indus- 
trial Heaith 

Occupational Therapy: sce Medical 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled 52, 
51, 50, 49 

Oceanography 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. 
182a; Exploration and Discovery 
266c; Marine Biology 437b; National 
Geographic Society 491b 

Odria, Manuel A. 52 

O'Dwyer, William 15a 

Office of Defense Mobilization: see 
Defense Mobilization Agencies, 
U.S. 52 

Office of Education, U.S.: see Edu- 
cation; Federal Security Agency 

Office of Rent Stabilization: see 
Rent Stabilization, Office of, 53 

Ohio 

Ohio State University 49 

Oil: see Petroleum 

Oils and Fats, Vegetable and Ani- 
mal: see Vegetable Oils and Ani- 
mal Fats 

Oklahoma 

Old-Age Insurance: see Social Se- 
curity 

Old -Age Pensions: see Social Securi- 
ty 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See Relief 51, 
50, 49 
See also under various states 

Olds, Ransom Eli: see Obituaries 51 

Oleomargarine: see Vegetable Oils 
and Animal Fats 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See Margarine 49 

Olives: see Fruit 

Olympic Games 53, 52, 49 
Chess 164c; Finland 278b; Gym- 
nastics 327a; Hockey, Ice 334a; Ice 
Skating 345d; Negroes, American 
498a; New Zealand 510a; Rowing 
615d; Swimming 670c; Track and 
Field Sports 692a; Yachting 756d 

O’Mahoney, Joseph Christopher 52 

Oman and Muscat (Masqat): sce 
Arabia 

O'Neill, Charles: see Obituaries 50 

Ontario 

Opel, Wilhelm von: see Obituaries 49 

Opera: see Music 

Ophthalmology: see Eye, Diseases 
of the 

Opium: see Narcotics and Narcotic 
Traffic 52, 51, 50, 49 

Oranges: see Fruit 

Oregon 

Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation: see Mutual 
Security Program 53. See Inter- 
national Trade 53, 52. Sce Euro- 
pean Recovery Program 52, 51. 
See Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation 50 

Crganization of American States 
53, 52, 51, 50. See International 
Conference of American States; 
Pan American Union 49 

Orlando, Vittorio Emanuele 529d 

Oro ree) José Clements: see Obituaries 


see Gynaecology and 


Orwell, George: see Obituaries 51 

Osborn, Chase S.: see Obituaries 50 

Osborn, Sidney Preston: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Osteopathy: see Medicine 53, 52. 
See Osteopathy 51, 50, 49 

Ottawa 

Oursler, Fulton 529d 

Outdoor Advertising: see Advertis- 
ing 

Outer Mongolia: see 
People’s Republic 

Overton, John Holmes: 
aries 49 

Oxford University 49 

Pace, Frank, Jr. 53, 52, 51 

Pacific Islands, British 

Pacific_Islands, French 53, 52, 51. 
See French Union 50. See French 
Overseas Territories 49 


Mongolian 


see Obitu- 


Pacific Islands under Trusteeship: 
see Marshall, Caroline and Mari- 
ana Islands 53, 52, 51. See Trust 
Territories 53, 52, 51, 50. See Pa- 
cific Islands under Trusteeship 49 

Pacifism 49 

Pact of Bogota: see International 
Conference of American States 49 

Padilla Nervo, Luis 52 

Painting 
Art Exhibitions 66b; Art Sales 68a; 
Museums 481c 

Paints and Varnishes 
Building and Construction Industry 
129c; Interior Decoration 365a 

Pakistan 
Agriculture 29d; Baptist Church 
93d; Cotton 203a; Dyestuffs 229c; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 263b; Forests 292d; India 
354c; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 365d; 
International Trade 374d; Irrigation 
383a; Islam 384b; Middle East 460a; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461b; Motion Pictures 473c; 
Navies of the World 495b; Olympic 
Games 536d; Prices 582a; Rice 611d; 
Roads and Highways 614a; Seis- 
mology 629b; Shipping, Merchant 
Marine 633d; Soil Erosion 651b; Tea 


677c; Turkey 700a; U.N. 704c; 
Wheat 745c 
Palaeontology 
Botany 113b 
Palestine: see Israel; Jerusalem; 


Jordan 53, 52, 51. See United Na- 
tions 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See Pales- 
tine 50, 49 
Marriage and Divorce 439d; Middle 
East 459d; Refugees 603d 

Panama 
Debt, National 215d; Foreign In- 
vestments 288a; International Trade 
372b; Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration 601c; Roads and Highways 
613d; Shipbuilding 631c; Tropical 
Diseases 694b; U.S. 715b 

Panama Canal Zone 
Smithsonian Institute 639b 

Pan-American Conference: see In- 
ternational Conference of Amer- 
ican States 49 

Pan-American Highway: see Roads 
and Highways 50, 49 

Pan American Union: see Organiza- 
tion of American States 53, 52, 
51, 50. See Pan American Union 49 

Paper and Pulp Industry 
Employment 251d; Foreign Invest- 
ments 291a; International Trade 
372a; Newspapers and Magazines 
505b; Prices 580d; Wages and Hours 
738d 

Paprika: see Spices 50, 49 

Papua-New Guinea 53. See Com- 
monwealth of Nations 52, 51. See 
British Empire 50, 49 

Paraguay 
Debt, National 215d; Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 263a; Fas- 
cism 271d;s;[nternational Trade 372b; 


Latin-American Literature 409a; 
Philately 556d; U.S. 715b 
Parents and Teachers, National 


Congress of: sce Societies and As- 
sociations, U.S. 53, 52, 51. See 
Parents and Teachers, National 
Congress of, 50, 49 
Pares, Sir Bernard: see Obituaries 50 
Paris 
Parker, George B.: see Obituaries 50 
Parks and Monuments: see Nation- 
al Parks and Monuments 
Parliament, British 
Law 413c 
Parliament of Europe: sce European 
Union 50 
Pashtunistan: see Afghanistan 53, 


Patel, Vallabhbhai: see Obituaries 51 

Patents 

Patterson, Eleanor Medill: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Patterson, Paul C. 530a 

Patterson, Robert P. 530a 

Pauker, Ana 50, 49 

Paz Estenssoro, Victor 53 
Bolivia 110b 

Peace, World 301c 

Peaches, see Fruit 

Peanuts 
Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats 
728b; Vitamins and Nutrition 737b 

Pears: see Fruit 

Pearson, Lester Bowles 53, 52, 51 

Peat 49 

Pecans: sce Nuts 

Peers, Edgar Allison 530a 

Peker, Recep: see Obituaries 51 

Pekkala, Mauno 530b 

Pemba: see British East Africa 51, 
50, 49 

Pemberton, Brock: see Obituaries 51 

Penicillin: see Chemistry 53. See 
Chemotherapy 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. 
See Medicine 53, 52, 51, 49 
Respiratory Diseases 606d; Venereal 
Diseases 730b 

Pennock, Herbert Jeffries: see Obitu- 
aries 49 


Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania, University of, 49 

Pension, Old-Age: see Social Secur- 
ad eH 52, 51, 50, 49. See Relief 51, 


’ 
Building and Construction Industry 
130c; Marriage and Divorce 439a. 
See also under various states 
Pensions, Army and Navy: see Vet- 
erans Administration (U.S.) 
Pepper: see Spices 51, 50, 49 
Performing Right Societies: see So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 
Perfume: see Soap, Perfumery, and 
Cosmetics 49 
Peron, Juan Domingo 
Argentina 58c 
Peron, Maria Eva Duarte de 52 
Argentina 59a; Education 237c; 
Obituaries 530b; Peron, J. D. 554d 
Perry, John Lester 530c 
Perry, K. M.: see Obituaries 50 
enone John Joseph: see Obituaries 


Persia: see Iran 


Peru 
Anthropology 47b; Copper 198c; 
Debt, National 215d; Education 


237c; Foreign Investments 288a; In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 365b; Internation- 
al Monetary Fund 370b; Interna- 
tional Trade 372b; Latin-American 
Literature 408c; Lead 415c; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
461a; Navies of the World 495b; Sil- 
ver 637b; Smithsonian Institution 
639a; Tariffs 674c; Tunnels 699a; 
U.S. 715b; Wines 748b 

eer Henri Philippe: see Obituaries 


Peters, Susan 530c 

Petroleum 
Aviation, Civil 82d; Co-operatives 
197b; Electrical Industries 246b; 
Foreign Investments 287c; Geology 
308b; International Trade 371d; 
Iran 12c, 377a; Labour Unions 405c; 
Materials Policy Commission 443b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 462c; Public Utilities 590b; 
Standards, National Bureau _ of, 
659c; Texas 684a; Venezuela 730c; 
Wages and Hours 738d 

Petsche, Maurice: see Obituaries 52 

Phemister, Dallas B (urton): see Obit- 
uaries 52 

Phenylbutazone (Butazolidin): Chem- 
otherapy 163b; Rheumatic Diseases 
609c 

Philadelphia 

Philanthropy: 
Bequests 

Philately 
Post Office 576c 

Philippines, Republic of the 
Debt, National 215d; Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 264a; Inter- 
national Trade 374d; Iron and Steel 
381a; Japan 390a; Libraries 420b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461b; Olympic Games 536d; 
Religion 604b; Roads and Highways 
614a; Soil Erosion 651a; Sugar 666b; 
Tuberculosis 696c; U.N. 704c; U.S. 
71ic 

Phillips, Frank: see Obituaries 51 

Phillips, John Sanborn: see Obituaries 
50 

Philosophy 

Pholien, Joseph 51 

Phosphates: sce Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Phosphates 49 
Fertilizers 277d; Uranium 725d 

Photography 
Cartography 150b; Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, U.S. 182b; Marine 
Biology 437d; Metallurgy 451c; Mo- 
tion Pictures 472b; Munitions of 
War 479b; Museums 482a; National 
Geographic Society 491a; Newspa- 
pers and Magazines 506b; Printing 
583b; X-Ray and Radiology 755b 

Phumiphon Adundet 51 

Physics 
Atomic Energy 69d; Electronics 
249b; National Geographic Society 
491b; Nobel Prizes 511b; Philosophy 
558c 

Physiology 
Medicine 448c; Nutrition, 
mental 518a; Surgery 668b 

Pieck, Wilhelm 50 

Pierson, Reginald Kirshaw: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Pig Iron: see lron and Steel 

Pigs: see Livestock 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. 
See Hogs 49 

Pillsbury, Alfred F.: see Obituaries 51 

Pinay, Antoine 53 
France 16c, 294a 

Pineapples: see Fruit 

Pinero, Jestis Toribio 530c 

Pittsburgh 

Pius XII 
Roman Catholic Church 614c; Vati- 
can City State 727d 

Plague, Bubenic and Pneumonic 
51, 50, 49 


see Donations and 


Experi- 


Planned Parenthood: 
Control 53, 52 

Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Bureau of: see 
Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration 

Plasma, Blood: see Medicine 51, 50, 
49. See Physiology 49 

Plastics Industry 
Ceramic Products 157a; Munitions 
of War 479d 

Platinum: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Platinum Group Metals 49 

Platinum Group Metals 49 

Pleocidin: Chemotherapy 162c; Medi- 
cine 448d 

Pleven, René 52, 51 
France 294a 

Plums: see Fruit 

Plutonium: see Atomic Energy 

Pneumonia: see Respiratory Dis- 
eases 53, 52. Sec Pneumonia 51, 

Poetry: see Latin-American Liter- 
ature 53, 52. See American Liter- 
ature; Canadian Literature; Eng- 
lish Literature; French Liter- 
ature; Literary Prizes; Russian 
Literature; Spanish Literature 
53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See Book Pub- 
lishing 52, 51, 50, 49. See Spanish- 
American Literature 51, 50, 49 
Libraries 418¢ 

Poland 
Aliens 37b; Armies of the World 62d; 
Census Data, U.S. 154d; Coal 180d; 
Coke 184d; Debt, National 215d; 
Elections 13b; Gliding 315d; Iran 
377b; Iron and Steel 381b; Japan 
390a; Lumber 429a; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 461a; 
Motion Pictures 474d; Museums 
483a; Narcotics and Narcotic Traf- 
fic 490b; Navies of the World 495b; 
Olympic Games 536d; U.N. 704c; 
U.S. 715b; Zinc 759a 

Pole Vauiting: see Track and Field 
Sports 

Police 
Crime 204b; FBI 272d; Secret Serv- 
ice, U.S. 627d 

Poliomyelitis: see Infantile Paraly- 
sis 

Political Parties, British 53, 50, 49 
Socialism 640b 

Political Parties, U.S. 53. See Elec- 
tions, U.S. 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See 
Democratic Party; Republican 
Party 52, 51, 50, 49 
Eisenhower, Dwight D. 241b; Social- 
ism 641a; U.S. 714b. See also under 
individual states 

Political Science 53 
Literary Prizes 423b 

Pollard, Albert Frederick: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Polo 
Olympic Games 539d 

Ponce, Manuel M.: see Obituaries 49 

Ponzi, Charles: see Obituaries 50 


see Birth 


Popcorn 49 

Popular Music: see Music 

Population, Movements of: sce 
Refugees 


Populations of the Countries of the 
World: see Areas and Populations 
of the Countries of the World 
Fertilizers 277b 

Population Statistics: see Census 
Data, U.S. 

Pork: see Meat 

Porto Rico: see Puerto Rico 

Portugal 
Birth Statistics 107b; Bridges 121c; 
Death Statistics 213b; Debt, Na- 
tional 215d; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 264a; International 
Trade 373b; Irrigation 383a; Mar- 
riage and Divorce 439b;, Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 461a; 
Mutual Security Program 488d; 
NATO 512b; Navies of the World 
495b; Olympic Games 536d; Ship- 
building 631c; Soil Erosion 650d; 
U.S. 715c; Wines 748b 

Portuguese Overseas Territories 53, 
52. See Portuguese Colonial Em- 
pire 51, 50, 49 

Post Office 
Civil Service 179a 

Potash: see Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See Potash 49 
Fertilizers 277d 

Potatoes 
Agriculture 26d; Fertilizers 277c 

Poultry: see Meat 53, 52. See Live- 
stock 53, 52, 51, 50. See Poultry 49 
Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion 24a 

Powell, Cecil Frank 51 

Prantal 163c 

Prasad, Rajendra 53, 51 

Precious Stones: see Gem Stones 

Presbyterian Church 
Christian Unity 175b; Church Mem- 
bership 176c 

Presidents, Sovereigns and Rulers 

President’s Materials Policy Com- 


mission: see Materials 
Commission 53 

Preysing-Lichtenegg-Moos, Count 
Konrad von: see Obituaries 51 

Prices 
Banking 93b; Book Publishing 112b; 
Business Review 134c; Economic 
Stabilization Agency 231b; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 262a; 
Housing 340b; Income and Product, 
U.S. 350b; Islam 383c; Labour Un- 
ions 407a; Law 412a; Materials Pol- 
icy Commission 444a; Price Stabili- 
zation, Office of, 582b; Stocks and 
Bonds 660d; Wages and Hours 738b; 
Wage Stabilization Board 740a. See 
also various commodities, industries 
and countries 

Price Stabilization, Office of, 53. 
See Defense Mobilization Agen- 
cies, U.S. 52 
Prices 580d; Shoe Industry 634a 

Priest, Ivy Maude Baker 53 

Primaquine 163a 

Primary Education: sce Education 

Prince Edward Island 

Princeton University 49 

Principe: sce Portuguese Overseas 
Territories 53, 52. See Portuguese 
Colonial Empire 51, 50, 49 

Printing 
Employment 251d; Newspapers and 
Magazines 505a; Wages and Hours 


Policy 


Printing Office, U.S. Government 49 

Prisoners of War 
International Law 368c; Korean 
War 12b, 15b, 402c; Red Cross 602b; 
U.N. 706a 

Prisons 
Secret Service, U.S. 628a. See also 
various states 

Private Schools: see Education 49 
Education 234d 

Prizes: see Literary Prizes; 
Prizes; Pulitzer Prizes. Sze also 
American Library Association; 
Anthropology; Art Exhibitions; 
Mineralogy; Motion Pictures; 
Roman Catholic Church; Socie- 
ties and Associations, U.S.; Thea- 
tre; etc. 
Air Races and Records 33a; Automo- 
bile Racing 79c; Chess 164c; Con- 
tract Bridge 196c; Curling 206b; Cy- 
cling 206d; Dance 210c; Golf 316d; 
Hockey, Ice 333c; Horse Racing 
337a; Horticulture 338a; Italy 387b; 
Lawn Bowling 415b; Photography 
559d; Shooting 634b; Table Tennis 
673a; Yachting 756a 

Production, Industrial: 
ness Review 
See also separate industries and 
various states, provinces and coun- 
tries 

Profits, Company: see Business Re- 
view; Taxation 

Propaganda 50 
Communism 187b 

Propylparaben 89d 

Protestant Episcopal Church 
Church Membership 176c 

Protons: see Physics 53, 52, 51, 50, 
49. See Atomic Energy 49 

Prunes: see Fruit 

Psychiatry 
Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases of, 
229d; Genetics 306b; Psychosomatic 
Medicine 587b 

Psychology 
Music 486c; Philosophy 558b; Psy- 
chiatry 585c; Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine 587c 

Psychosomatic Medicine 
Psychiatry 585d 

Public Assistance: see Child Wel- 
fare; Social Security 53, 52, 51, 
50, 49. See Relief 51, 50, 49 
Budget, National 128a. See also 
various states 

Public Buildings Administration: 
see General Services Administra- 
tion 50. See Federal Works Agen- 


Nobel 


see Busi- 


cy 49 

Public Health Engineering 
Dentistry 220b; Epidemics and 
Public Health Services 256c; Ma- 
terials Policy Commission 444c; 
W.H.O. 753d 

Public Health Services: see Epidem- 
ics and Public Health Services 53, 
52. See Public Health Services 
51, 50, 49 
Intoxication, Alcoholic 375d; Smith- 
sonian Institution 639a, Venereal 
Diseases 730a 

Public Housing Administration: 
see Housing 51, 50, 49 
Housing 341d 

Public Housing Authority, Federal: 
see Housing 49 

Public Libraries: see American Li- 
brary Association; Libraries 

Public Opinion Surveys 49 

Public Relations 53, 52 

Public Roads Administration: see 
Federal Works Agency; Roads and 
Highways 49 

Public Utilities 
Building and Construction Industry 
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129a; Business Review 136d; Elec- 
trical Industries 246a; Employment 
252d; Federal Power Commission 
273d; Gas, Natural and Manufac- 
tured 305b; Income and Product, 
U.S. 351c; Materials Policy Com- 
mission 444a; Prices 580a; Rural 
Electrification 619c; Securities and 
Exchange Commission 628d; Stocks 
and Bonds 661c; Telegraphy 677c; 
Tunnels 698d; TVA 682d; Wages and 
Hours 738d 

Publishing: see Book Publishing; 
Newspapers and Magazines 
Wages and Hours 738d 

Puerto Rico 
Education 234b; Liquors, Alcoholic 
422d; Marriage and Divorce 439b; 
Sugar 666b; Tuberculosis 697a 

Pulitzer Prizes 
Theatre 687a 

Pulp Industry: see Paper and Pulp 
Industry 

Pulsejets: see Jet Propulsion 50, 49 

Pumice: see Abrasives 49 

Purcell, Edward Mills 53 

Purdue University 49 

Putnam, George Palmer: see Obitu- 
aries 51 

Puzak, Kazimierz: see Obituaries 51 

PVP (Polyvinyl Pyrrolidone) 752d 

Pyrite: see Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See Pyrite 49 

Pyromen 752d 

Qatar: see Arabia 

Q@ Fever: see Respiratory Diseases 
53, 52. See Veterinary Medicine 
52, 50. See Pneumonia 51, 50, 49. 
See Epidemics 50, 49. See Public 
Health Services 49 

Quakers: see Friends, Religious So- 
ciety of 

Quebec 

Queuille, Henri 49 

Quicksilver: see Mercury 49 

Quirino, Elpidio 51, 50, 49 

Quo Tai-chi 530d 

Racing and Races: see Air Races and 
Records; Automobile Racing; 
Horse Racing; Motor-Boat Rac- 
ing; Track and Field Sports; 
Yachting 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See 
Dog Racing 49 

Radar: sce Electronics 53, 52, 51, 50, 
49. See Munitions of War 53, 50, 
49. See Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration 52 
Aviation, Military 84a; Meteorology 
453d 

Radhakrishnan, Sarvapalli 14b 

Radio 
Advertising 21a; Census Data, U.S. 
156a; Consumer Credit 196a; Co- 
operatives 197c; Education  236c; 
Fairs and Exhibitions 269b; Federal 
Communications Commission 273b; 
Humour 343a; Law 413c; Munitions 
of War 480a; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 505a; Price Stabilization, Office 
of, 582c; Rural Electrification 619c; 
Telegraphy 677d; Television 679a 

Radioactive Compounds: see Chem- 
istry 50 

Radio Detection: see Electronics 49 

Radiology: see X-Ray and Radiolo- 


gy 

Radium 49 

Railroad Accidents: see Disasters 

Railroad Retirement Act: see Social 
Security 50, 49 
Social Security 641d 

Railroads 
Electric Transportation 247d; For- 
eign Investments 287c; Internation- 
al Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment 365d; Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 375c; Labour 
Unions 406b; Stocks and Bonds 
661a; U.S. 712c. See also various 
cities, states and countries 

Rainfall: see Meteorology 

Raisins: see Fruit 

Rajagopalachari, Chakravarti 49 

Rajk (Reich), Laszlo: see Obituaries 
50 


Ralston, James Layton: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Rama |X: see Phumiphon Adundet 
51 

Ramijets: see Jet Propulsion 

Rapid Transit: see Electric Trans- 
portation 

Raskob, John J.: see Obituaries 51 

Rates of Exchange: see Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 

Rawson, Arturo 530d 

Rayburn, Sam 53 

Rayon and Other Synthetic Fibres 
Clothing Industry 180b; Dyestuffs 
229a, Foreign Investments 287d; 
Interior Decoration 364c; Plastics 
Industry 566b; Price Stabilization, 
Office of, 582c; Rubber 618a; Textile 
Industry 684d 

Razmara, Ali: see Obituaries 52 
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Reclamation: se¢ Forests; Irriga- 
tion; Soil Erosion and Soil Con- 
servation 
Aqueducts 48c 

Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion 
Defense Production Administration 
216b; Rubber 617c, U.S. 715a 

Red Cross 
Greece 324b; Korean War 402d; Pris- 
oners-of War 584a 

Reed, Clyde M.: see Obituaries 50 

Reeves, Joseph Mason: see Obituaries 
49 

Reforestation: see Forests 

Reformed Church: sec Presbyterian 
Church 

Refugees 
Child Welfare 169d; Christian Unity 
174d; European Union 261a; Immi- 
gration and Emigration 349a; Juda- 
ism 396b; Korea 400b; Religion 604b; 
U.N. 709b; Vatican City State 727d 

Reichstein, Tadeusz 51 

Relay Racing: see Track and Field 
Sports 

Relief: see Community Chest; Red 
Cross; Social Security 53, 52. See 
Child Welfare 52. See Relief 51, 
50, 49 
Christian Science 174b; Korea 12c. 
See also various cities and states 

Religion 
Building and Construction Industry 
130b; Christian Unity 174c; Church 
Membership 176a; Education 232d; 
Missions, Foreign (Religious) 464c; 
Motion Pictures 471b; Philosophy 
558b; Salvation Army 623a; Yugo- 
slavia 757d. See also various 
churches and religious organizations 

Religious Denominations: See 
Church Membership 

Religious Educatiorf 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See Law; Sunday Schools 49 
Law 410c 

Remon, José Antonio 53 
Panama 548d 

Renard, Rosita: see Obituaries 50 

Renner, Karl: see Obituaries 51 

Rent Control: see Rent Stabiliza- 
tion, Office of 53. See Law 53, 52, 
51 
Economic Stabilization Agency 231c; 
Expiration 12c; Municipal Govern- 
ment 478b 

Rentschler, 
aries 50 

Rent Stabilization, Office of, 53 
Housing 341b 

Rent Stabilization Board: see De- 
fense Mobilization Agencies, U.S. 
52 

Reparations 51, 50, 49 
India 354c; Japan 390a 

Repplier, Agnes: see Obituaries 51 

Representatives, House of: sce Con- 
greet: United States; Elections, 

Ss 


Harvey C.: see Obitu- 


Republican Party: sce Political 
Parties, U.S. 53. See Republican 
Party 52, 51, 50, 49 
Brannan, C. F. 116c; Elections, U.S. 
242b. See also various states 

Research Libraries, Association of: 
ue Societies and Associations, 

Resins: sce Plastics Industry 53, 52, 
We 49. See Paints and Varnishes 


Respiratory Diseases 53, 52 
Death Statistics 213b; Epidemics 
and Public Health Services 256b 

Retail Sales: see Business Review 

Réunion 53, 52, 51. See French Un- 
ion 50. See French Overseas Ter- 
ritories 49 
French Union 300c 

Reuther, Walter Philip 50, 49 
Labour Unions 15c 

Reynolds, William Neal: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Rhee, Syngman 53, 51 
Korea 400b 

Rheumatic Diseases 53, 52. Sce 
Arthritis 51, 50, 49 
Allergy 38b; Chemotherapy 162d; 
Cortisone, Hydrocortisone and Cor- 
ticotropin 199c; Heart and Heart 
Diseases 332b 

Rheumatism: see Rheumatic Dis- 
rc niae 53, 52. See Arthritis 51, 50, 


Rhode Island 

Rhodesia, Northern 
Copper 198c; Forests 292b; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
461b; National Parks and Monu- 
ments 494b; Radio 596b; U.S. 715b; 
Zinc 759a 

Rhodesia, Southern 
Fairs and Exhibitions 270a; Gold 
316c; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 365b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461b; National Parks and 


Monuments 494b; Prices 582a; Soil 
Erosion 651b; U.S. 715b 
Rice 
Agriculture 25c; Tariffs 675a 
Richards, George F.: see Obituaries 51 
Richardson, George Burr: see Obitu- 
aries 50 
Riddell, Robert Gerald: 
aries 52 
Riddle, Samuel D.: see Obituaries 52 
Ridgway, Matthew Bunker 53, 52 
Rightmire, G. W. 53la 
Ringling, Robert E.: see Obituaries 51 
Rintelen, Franz von: see Obituaries 50 
Rio De Oro: see Spanish Colonial 
Empire 
Rio Muni: see Spanish Colonial Em- 
pire 
Ripley, Robert L.: see Obituaries 50 
Rivers and Harbours 
Canals and Inland Waterways 145c; 
Floods and Flood Control 282a 
Roads and Highways 
Bridges 119c; Building and Con- 
struction Industry 130b; Motor 
Transportation 475d; National Parks 
and Monuments 494b; Town and Re- 
gional Planning 691b; Tunnels 698d. 
See also vaiious states, provinces 
and countries. 
Roberts, Michael: see Obituaries 49 
Robertson, Sir Brian Hubert 49 
Robinson, Boardman 531a 
Robinson, Luther (Bill, “‘Bojangles’’): 
see Obituaries 50 
Robinsonite 463b 
Rockefeller Foundation: see Soci- 
eties and Associations, U.S. 
Child Welfare 169b; Donations and 
Bequests 227a 
Rockets: see Jet Propulsion; Muni- 
tions of War 
Rodeos: see Shows 53, 52, 51 
Roentgen Ray: sce X-Ray and Radi- 
ology 
Roller Derby 53, 52 
Roman Catholic Church 
Church Membership 176c; Education 
234a; Missions, Foreign (Religious) 
464c; Pius XII 565a; Religion 604a; 
Religious Education 605c; Vatican 
City State 728a; Yugoslavia 757d 
Romanones, Alvaro de Figueroa y 
Torres-Mendieta: see Obituaries 51 
Romberg, Sigmund: see Obituaries 52 
Rome 51, 50, 49 
Romulo, Carlos P. 50 
Roosevelt, Edith Kermit: see Obitu- 
aries 49 
Roosevelt, Quentin: see Obituaries 49 
Rosenberg, Anna M. 52, 51 
Rosenwald Fund, The Julius: see 
Societies and Associations 49 
Ross, Charles G.: see Obituaries 51 
Bees: Harold Wallace: see Obituaries 


see Obitu- 


Ross, John K. L.: see Obituaries 52 

Rostovtzeff, Michael I. 531b 

Rotary International: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 

Rothschild, Edouard-Alphonse James 
de: see Obituaries 50 

Rowing 
Olympic Games 538a 

Roxas y Acuna, Manuel: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Royall, Kenneth Claiborne 49 

Ruanda-Urundi: see Belgian Colo- 
nial Empire; Trust Territories 

Rubber 
Agriculture 27c; Automobile Indus- 
try 78a; Botany 113c; Business Re- 
view 138d; Chemurgy 164a; Employ- 
ment 251d; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 266a; International 
Trade 371d; Malaya (Federation of) 
435b; Munitions of War 479b; Plas- 
tics Industry 566a; Prices 580a; Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
601b; Wages and Hours 738d 

Rugby: see Football 

Ruhr, International Control of: see 
European Recovery Program 49 
European Union 260b 

Ruiz Cortines, Adolfo 53 

Rulers: see Presidents, Sovereigns 
and Rulers 

Rumania 
Armies of the World 62d; Co-opera- 
tives 198a; Debt, National 215d; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 265a; Marriage and Divorce 
439b; Mineral and Metal Production 
and Prices 461b; Motion Pictures 
47Sa; Navies of the World 495b; 
Olympic Games 536d; Roman Cath- 
olic Church 615a; Table Tennis 673a; 
Wines 748b 

Runciman of Doxford, Walter Runci- 
man: see Obituaries 50 

Running: see Track and Field 
Sports 

Rural Electrification 
Agriculture 28c; Census Data, U.S. 
156a; Co-operatives 197c; Electrical 
Industries 246b 

Rural Rehabilitation Loans: see 
Farmers Home Administration 

Rushcliffe, Henry B. B.: see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Russell, Bertrand A. W. R. 51 


” 


Russell, Richard Brevard 53, 52 
Russell Sage Foundation: see Soci- 
eties and Associations, U.S. 53 
Russia: see Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

Russian Literature 

Ruth, George Herman: see Obituaries 
49 


Rutledge, Wiley B.: see Obituaries 50 

Ryan, Tommy: see Obituaries 49 

Rye 
Agriculture 26c; Flour 284c 

Saar 53, 52, 51 
Coal 180d; Coke 184d; Elections, 
U.S. 15a; European Union 260d; 
France 297b; Germany 312d; Iron 
and Steel 381b; Mutual Security 
Program 489b 

Saarinen, Eliel: see Obituaries 51 

Sabath, Adolph Joachim 531b 

Sabatini, Rafael: see Obituaries 51 

Safety: see Accident Prevention; 
Railroads 53, 52,51. See Accidents 
50, 49 

St. Christopher: 
lands 

St. Croix: see Virgin Islands 

St. Helena 

St. John: see Virgin Islands 

St. Kitts-Nevis: see Leeward Islands 

St. Laurent, Louis Stephen 

St. Louis 

St. Lucia: see Windward Islands 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 53, 52, 51. 
See French Union 50. See French 
Overseas Territories 49 
French Union 300c; Tariffs 674c 

St. Thomas: see Virgin Islands 

St. Vincent: see Windward Islands 

Salary Stabilization Board: see De- 
fense Mobilization Agencies, U.S. 
52 

Sales, Retail: see Business Review 

Salt: see Mineral and Metal! Produc- 
tion and Prices 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
Salt 49 

Saltonstall, Leverett 52 

Salvador, El 
Coinage 184c; Debt, National 215d; 
International Trade 372b; Philately 
556d; Roads and Highways 613d; 
U.N. 704d; U.S. 715a 

Salvation Army 
Church Membership 176c 

Samoa, American 

Samoa, Western: sce New Zealand; 
Trust Territories 53, 52,51, 50, 49. 
See Pacific Islands under Trustee- 
ship 49 

Sand and Gravel 49 

Sandstone: see Stone 49 

San Francisco 

Sankey, John Sankey: see Obituaries 49 

San Marino 

Santayana, George 531c 

Santo Domingo: see Dominican Re- 
public 
Tropical Diseases 694c 

S30 Tomé: see Portuguese Overseas 
Territories 53, 52. See Portuguese 
Colonial Empire 51, 50, 49 

Sapieha, Adam Stefan Cardinal: see 
Obituaries 52 

Sapru, Sir Tej Bahadur: see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Sarawak: see British Borneo 

Saskatchewan 

Saudi Arabia 53. See Arabia 52, 51, 
50, 49 
Railroads 598d; Soil Erosion 651b; 
WiS.74'5e 

Sauerbruch, (Ernst) Ferdinand: see 
Obituaries 52 

Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration, Federal: see Housing 49 

Savings Banks: see Banking 

Sawyer, Charles 

Schroeder, Rudolph W. 531ic 

Schumacher, Kurt 50 
Obituaries 531c 

Schuman, Robert 
France 294a 

Schuman Plan: see European Union 
53, 52, 51 
Saar 621b; Schuman, Robert 626a; 
Tariffs 673d 


see Leeward Is- 


Schumpeter, Joseph A.: see Obitu- 
aries 51 

Schweitzer, Albert 50 

Schwellenbach, Lewis Baxter: see 


Obituaries 49 

Schwimmer, Rosika: see Obituaries 49 

Scotland: see Great Britain & 
Northern Ireland, United King- 
dom of 

Scott, John: see Obituaries 52 

Scrap: see Secondary Metals 

Sculpture 
Art Exhibitions 66c; Museums 483a 

Seaborg, Glenn Theodore 52 

SEC: see Securities and Exchange 
Commission 

Secondary Education: see Educa- 
tion 

Secondary Metals 

Secret Service, U.S. 

Securities: see Banking; Stocks and 
Bonds 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion 
Stocks and Bonds 660d 


Seeing Eye, Inc.: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See Seeing Eye, The 49 

Seismology ; 
Antarctica 46c; Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, U.S. 182c; Disasters 224d 

Seitz, Karl: see Obituaries 51 

Selective Service, U.S. 53, 52, 51. 
See Armies of the World; Law; 
Pacifism; United States 49 
Armies of the World 61b; Education 
236a; U.S. 711d 

Selenium: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Selenium 49 

Sellers, David F.: see Obituaries 50 

Senanayake, Don Stephen 531d 

Senanayake, Dudley Shelton 53 

Senate: see Congress, United States; 
Elections, U.S. 

Senegal: see French West Africa 53, 
52, 51. See French Union §3, 52, 
51, 50. See French Overseas Ter- 
ritories 49 

Seton-Watson, 
Obituaries 52 

Seventh-day Adventists 


Robert William: see 


Church Membership 176a; Educa- 
tion 234a 

Sewage: see Public Health Engi- 
neering 49 

Seychelles 


Sforza, Count Carlo 532a 

Shamun (Chamoun), Camille 53 

Sharpening Stones: see Abrasives 49 

Shaw, George Bernard: see Obitu- 
aries 51 

Shean, Al: see Obituaries 50 

Sheep: see Livestock 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See Sheep 49 

Sherman, Forrest Percival: see 
Obituaries 52. Sce Sherman, For- 
rest Percival 51, 50 

Sherrington, Sir Charles S. 532a 

Shertok, Moshe 49 

Shidehara, Kijuro: see Obituaries 52 

Shipbuilding 
Aviation, Military 86b; Shipping, 
Merchant Marine 632d 

Shipping, Merchant Marine 
Shipbuilding 631d; U.S. 715a 

Shoe Industry 
Leather 416a; Price Stabilization, 
Office of, 582c; Women’s Fashions 
749d 

Shooting 53, 52, 51, 50 
Olympic Games 539c 

Short, Joseph Hudson, Jr. 532b 

Shows 

Shumaker, Edward E.: see Obituaries 
50 


Siam: see Thailand 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See Siam 49 

Sidky Pasha, Ismail: see Obituaries 51 

Sierra Leone: see British West Africa 
Diamonds 222d; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 461b 

Sikkim 53, 52, 51 

Silk 
Textile Industry 685a; 
Fashions 749c 


Women’s 


Silver 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 263a; Mineral and Metal 


Production and Prices 462c 
Sims, Philip Hal: see Obituaries 50 
Singapore 53. See Malaya (Feder- 
aver of) and Singapore 52, 51, 50, 


Olympic Games 536d 

Sinhalite 463b 

Sinkiang: see China 50, 49 

Skating: see Ice Skating 53, 52, 51, 
50, 49. See Roller Derby 52 

Skiing 
Olympic Games 538d 

Skin Diseases: see Dermatology 

Slansky, Rudolf Salzmann 532b 

Slate 49 

Slaughter, 
aries 49 

Sleeping Sickness: see Tropical Dis- 
eases 52 

Sloan, John: see Obituaries 52 

Sloan Foundation, Inc., Alfred P.: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 53, 52, 51, 50 

Smart, David A. 532b 

Smith, Sir (Charles) Aubrey: see 
Obituaries 49 

oan George Albert: see Obituaries 


Smith, Ida B. Wise 532c 

Smith, Margaret Chase 53, 52 

Smith, Walter Bedell 49 

Smith College 49 

Smithsonian Institution 

Smuts, Jan Christiaan: see Obitu- 
aries 51 

Smythe, Francis S.: see Obituaries 50 

Snyder, John Wesley 

Soap, Perfumery and Cosmetics 49 
Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats 728b 

Soapstone: see Tale 49 

Soaring: see Gliding 

Soccer 

Socialism 
See also various countries 

Socialist Soviet Republics: see 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
ics 


Marion Try: see Obitu- 


Socialized Medicine: see Public 
Health Services 51, 50, 49. See 
Hospitals 50, 49. See Great 
Britain 49 

Social Security 
Budget, National 127d; European 
Union 261a; Federal Security Agency 
275b; I.L.O. 366c; Insurance 362c; 
Law 412d; U.S. 713b. See also vari- 
ous states and countries 

Social Service: see Child Welfare; 
Social Security 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. 
See Relief 51, 50, 49 
Community Chest 190a; Donations 
and Bequests 226d; Salvation Army 
623c 

Societies and Associations, U.S. 

Sociology 
Philosophy 558a 

Sodality of Our Lady: see Societies 
and Associations, U.S. 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Sodality of Our Lady 49 

Sodium Carbonate 49 

Sodium Sulphate 49 

Soekarno, Achmed 50 

Softball 

Soil Conditioners: see Chemistry 53 
Horticulture 338b 

Soil Erosion and Soil Conservation 
Irrigation 382b 

Sokolovski, Vasili D. 49 

Solar System: see Astronomy 

Solh, Riad es: see Obituaries 52 

Solomon Islands: see Pacific Is- 
lands, British; Trust Territories 
53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See Pacific Is- 
lands under Trusteeship 49 

Somaliland, British: see British 
East Africa 

Somaliland, French 53, 52, 51. See 
French Union 50. See French 
Overseas Territories 49 
French Union 300c 

Somaliland, Italian 53, 52, 51. See 
Italian Colonial Empire 50, 49 
Trust Territories 696a; U.N. 704a 

Somerville, Sir James F.: see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Somoza, Anastasio 51 

pore George Albert: see Obituaries 


Sophoulis, Themistocles: see Obitu- 
aries 50. See Sophoulis, Themis- 
tocies 49 

Sorghum 49 
Agriculture 26c 

Berea John Harvey: see Obituaries 
4 


South Africa, British: see British 
South African Territories 

South Africa, The Union of 
Agriculture 29d; Architecture 56c; 
Atomic Energy 72d; Baptist Church 
93d; Birth Statistics 107a; Blind, 
Education of the, 108b; Canning 
Industry 149d; Clothing Industry 
180c,; Coal 180d; Copper 198c; Corn 
199b; Dance 212b; Death Statistics 
213a; Debt, National 215d; Dia- 
monds 222d; Employment 253a; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 264a; Fairs and Exhibitions 
270a; Football 287a; Gold 316c; 
India 354c; International Trade 
374c; Iron and Steel 381a; Law 414a; 
Linen and Flax 422a; Malan, Daniel 
F. 434b; Manganese 436b; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
461b; Museums 482d; Navies of 
the World 495b; Newspapers and 
Magazines 506d; Olympic Games 
536d; Prices 582a; Radio 596b; 
Railroads 599a; Riots 13d; Seismol- 
ogy 629b; Silver 637b; Taxation 
676c; U.N. 704b; Uranium 725d; 
U.S. 715b; Wildlife Conservation 
747a; Wines 748b; Wool 751b; Zool- 
ogy 760d 

South America: sce French Guiana 
53. See Argentina; Bolivia; Brazil; 
British Guiana; Chile; Colombia; 
Ecuador; Paraguay; Peru; Suri- 
nam; Uruguay; Venezuela 53, 52, 
51, 50, 49 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

ae California, University of, 


Southern Rhodesia: see Rhodesia, 
Southern 

South Pacific Commission: see 
Pacific Islands, French 53, 52. 
See Pacific Islands, British 52, 51 
Netherlands New Guinea 500d 

South-West Africa: see South Afri- 
ca, The Union of; Trust Terri- 
tories 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461b 

Sovereigns, Presidents and Rul- 
ers: see Presidents, Sovereigns 
and Rulers 

Soviet Union: see Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 

Soybeans 
Agriculture 25c; Vegetable Oils and 
Animal Fats 728b; Vitamins and 
Nutrition 737b 

Spaak, Paul-Henri 50, 49 
European Union 260b 


Spain 
Agriculture 30d; Automobile In- 
dustry 77d; Barley 94d; Birth Statis- 
tics 107b; Coal 180d; Death Statis- 
tics 213b; Debt, National 215d; 
Education 237c; Fascism 271d; 
Fisheries 280c; Floods and Flood 
Control 283a; Foreign Investments 
289b; Fruit 303b; Gliding 315c; 
Horticulture 337d; International 
Law 367b; Iraq 378c; Iron and Steel 
381a; Jordan 395b; Latin-American 
Literature 409a; Lead 415c; Middle 
East 460a; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 461a; Music 
483c; Navies of the World 494c; 
Olympic Games 536d; Portugal 
574c; Religion 604c; Rye 621a; Ship- 
building 631c; Spanish Literature 
657d; Tangier 673c; U.S. 715c; 
Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats 
728d; Wines 748b; Women’s Fashions 
749d; Yemen 757a; Zinc 759a 

Spanish-American Literature: sce 
Latin-American Literature 53, 
52. See Spanish-American Litera- 
ture 51, 50, 49 

Spanish Colonial Empire 
Morocco, French 468c 

Spanish Literature 

Sparkman, John 53 

Speaks, Oley: see Obituaries 49 

Spear, Lawrence Y.: see Obituaries 51 


Special Libraries Association: see 
Libraries 
Speleology: see Exploration and 


Discovery 53 

Spices 51, 50, 49 

Spirits: see Liquors, Alcoholic 

Spitsbergen: see Norway 

Spoor, Simon H.: see Obituaries 50 

Sports and Games: see Roller Derby 
53, 52. See Bobsledding; Hockey, 
Field; Hockey, Ice 53, 52, 51. See 
Lawn Bowling; Shooting 53, 52, 
51, 50. See Angling; Archery; 
Automobile Racing; Badminton; 
Baseball; Basketball; Billiards; 
Bowling; Boxing; Chess; Contract 
Bridge; Cricket; Curling; Cycling; 
Fencing; Football; Gliding; Golf; 
Gymnastics; Handball; Horse 
Racing; Ice Skating; Lacrosse; 
Motor-Boat Racing; Polo; Row- 
ing; Skiing; Soccer; Softball; 
Squash Racquets; Swimming; 
Table Tennis; Tennis; Track and 
Field Sports; Wrestling; Yachting 
53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See Olympic 
Games 53, 52, 49. See Canasta 
52, 51, 50, 49. See Trap-shooting 
49 


Betting and Gambling 103c; Educa- 
tion 235b 

Squash Racquets 

Squier, John Bentley: see Obituaries 
49 


Squire, Amos O.: see Obituaries 50 

Stalin, Joseph Vissarionovich 
U.S. 16d 

Stamp Collecting: sce Philately 

Standards, National Bureau of 

Stander, Henricus Johannes: 
Obituaries 49 

Stanford University 49 

Stanley, Oliver F. G.: see Obituaries 

1 


see 


5 
Stapledon, (W.) Olaf: see Obituaries 
51 


Stars: see Astronomy 

Stassen, Harold Edward 53, 52, 49 

State, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus, U.S. 

State Fairs: see Fairs and Exhibi- 
tions, 53, 52, 51 

State Guard: see National Guard 

States Rights: see Law 53, 52, 51 

Steel: see Iron and Steel 

Steinhardt, Laurence A.: see Obitu- 
aries 51 

Stellar System: sce Astronomy 

Stephens, James: see Obituaries 51 

Stepinac, Aloysius 15a 

Stettinius, Edward R., Jr.: see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Stevens, Albert W.: see Obituaries 50 

Stevens, Ashton: see Obituaries 52 

Stevens, Robert T. 16a 

Stevenson, Adlai Ewing 53 
Newspapers and Magazines 505a; 
Political Parties, U.S. 571c 

Stewart, Duncan G.: see Obituaries 50 

Stilbamidine 89d 

Stimson, Henry L.: see Obituaries 51 

Stires, Ernest Milmore: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Stirling, W. Edward: see Obituaries 49 

Stirling, Yates, Jr.: see Obituaries 49 

Stockholm Petition: see Atomic 
Energy; Sweden 51 

Stocks and Bonds 
Banking 91b; Debt, National 214b; 
Fairs and Exhibitions 268d; Foreign 
Investments 289a; Insurance 362d; 
Municipal Government 477c; Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
628¢ 

Stomach and Intestines, Diseases 
of the, 53, 52. Sce Alimentary 
System, Disorders of, 51, 50, 49 


Cancer 147d; Medicine 449a; Sur- 
gery 668c 

Stomach Disorders: see Stomach 
and Intestines, Diseases of the, 
53, 52. See Alimentary System, 
Disorders of, 51, 50, 49 

Stone 49 
Employment 251d 

Stothart, Herbert: see Obituaries 50 

Straits Settlements: see Malaya 
(Federation of) and Singapore 
51, 50, 49 

Strange, Michael: see Obituaries 51 

Strategic Mineral Supplies: see 
Munitions of War 51, 50 

Strauss, Richard: see Obituaries 50 

Strawberries: see Fruit 

Street, Charles Evard (‘‘Gabby”): see 
Obituaries 52 

Streptomycin: see Chemotherapy; 
Medicine; Tuberculosis 53, 52, 51, 
50, 49. See Urology 49 

Strikes 
Business Review 134c; Electric 
Transportation 248d; Employment 
252b; Income and Product, U.S. 
350c; Islam 383d; Labour Unions 
405b; Law 412b; NLRB 492c; Wage 
Stabilization Board 740a. See also 
various industries, products, cities, 
states, provinces and countries 

Stringer, Arthur: see Obituaries 51 

Strong, Austin 532c 

Strontium Minerals 49 

Sars pl Otto von: see Obituaries 


Subsidies: see Agriculture 

Subsidon 449d 

Sudan: see French West Africa 53, 
52, 51. See French Union 53, 52, 
51,50. See Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See French 
Overseas Territories 49 

Suez Canal 52. See Canals and In- 
land Waterways 49 
Islam 383d 

Sugar 
Agriculture 26a; Cuba 205c; Inter- 
national Trade 371d 

Bagi lee Guilhermina: see Obituaries 
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Suicide Statistics 
Death Statistics 213b 
Sullivan, John Lawrence 49 
Sullivan, Mark 532d 
Sulphur 
Fertilizers 278a; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 462c 
Sumatra: see Indonesia 53, 51. See 
Netherlands Overseas Territories 
50. See Netherlands Indies 49 
Summerfield, Arthur E (Ilsworth) 53 
Sunday Schools 49 
Superphosphates 49 
Support Prices: see Agriculture 
Supreme Court of the United States 
Civil Service 179b; Education 232d; 
Labour Unions 405d; Law 409c; 
Rosenbergs 14b 
Suramin 694d 
Surgery 
Blood, Diseases of the, 108d; Cancer 
147d; Gynaecology and Obstetrics 


328d; Hearing 331d; Heart and 
Heart Diseases 332b; Physiology 
563c; Stomach and __ Intestines, 
Diseases of the, 663c; Tuberculosis 
697b 

Surinam 


International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development 366a; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
461la 

Suzuki, Kantaro: see Obituaries 49 

Swains Island: see Samoa, Ameri- 
can 

Swann, Sir Oliver: see Obituaries 49 

Swaziland: see British South Afri- 
can Territories 


Sweden 
Antarctica 46d; Armies of the World 
65d; Automobile Industry 77d; 


Birth Statistics 107b; Business Re- 
view 138d; Contract Bridge 196c; 
Dairy Products 208c; Dance 212c; 
Death Statistics 213b; Debt, Na- 
tional 215d; Democracy 218b; Euro- 
pean Union 260d; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 264a; Housing 
342d; International Law 367c; Inter- 
national Trade 372d; Iron and Steel 
381a; Marriage and Divorce 439b; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461a; Navies of the World 
494c; Olympic Games 536d; Portu- 
gal 574d; Prices 581d; Railroads 
598d; Shipbuilding 631c; Silver 637b; 
Taxation 676c; Tunnels 699c; U.N. 
704c; U.S. 715c; U.S.S.R. 701b 

Sweet Potatoes: sce Potatoes 

Swimming 
Olympic Games 538b 

Swinton, Philip Cunliffe-Lister, 
Viscount 14d 

Switzerland 
Advertising 22d; Aluminum 38d; 
Armies of the World 65d; Dance 
212c; Death Statistics 213b; Debt, 
National 215d; Dyestuffs 229b; 
Electric Transportation 249a; Etch- 
ing 258d; Exchange Control and 


1st 
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Exchange Rates 264a; Exploration 
and Discovery 266d; Foreign In- 
vestments 290d; International Law 
367b; International Trade 373b; 
Marriage and Divorce 439b; Mineral 
and Metal Production and Prices 
461a; Mormons 468c; Museums 
483b; Music 483c; Mutual Security 
Program 488d; Newspapers and 
Magazines 506d; Olympic Games 
536d; Prices 582a; Railroads 598d; 
Silk 637b; Social Security 642b; 
Taxation 676c; Tunnels 699b; Wines 
748b 

Symington, William S. 51, 50, 49 

Symphony Orchestras: see Music 

Synge, Richard Laurence Milling- 
ton 53 

Synthetic Products: see Plastics 
Industry; Rayon and Other Syn- 
thetic Fibres; Rubber; Standards, 
National Bureau of, 53, 52, 51, 50, 
49. See Agricultural Research 
Administration 50, 49 
Ceramic Products 157b 

Syntopicon: Great Books of the 
Western World 319c; Philosophy 
558a 

Syphilis: see Venereal Diseases 

Syracuse University 49 

Syria 
Coinage 184c; Education 237d; In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 370b; 
Jordan 395b; Lebanon 416c; Li- 
braries 419b; Radio 595d; Tariffs 
674a; Tuberculosis 697a; U.N. 704d; 
Wheat 745d 

Syrup, Sorgo and Cane: see Sugar 
53, 52, 51, 50. See Syrup, Sorgo 
and Cane 49 

Szasz, Otto 532d 

Table Tennis 

hie (Trianisyl-chloro-ethylene) 
163a 

Taffeite 463a 

Taft, Robert Alphonso 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. 425d 

Taft-Hartley Act: see National La- 
bor Relations Board 53, 52, 51, 50, 
49. See United States 51, 50, 49. 
See Labour Unions 50, 49. See 
Law 49 
Labour Unions 406b; Newspapers 
and Magazines 505c 

Tahiti: see French Union 52, 51, 50. 
See French Overseas Territories 49 

Taiwan: see Formosa 

Talal 1 52 

Talbott, Harold E. 16a 

Tale 49 

Tanganyika: see British East Africa; 
Trust Territories 
Diamonds 222d; Forests 292b; 
Horticulture 338b; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 461b; 
National Parks and Monuments 
494c 

Tangerines: see Fruit 

Tangier 
Spain 657a 

Tanks: see Munitions of War 

Tariffs 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 262c; International Trade 
371a 

Tauber, Richard: see Obituaries 49 

Taussig, Charles William: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Taxation 
Betting and Gambling 103d; Brew- 
ing and Beer 119a; Budget, National 
128a; Business Review 137d; Dona- 
tions and Bequests 226c; Gibraltar 


315a; Income and Product, U.S. 
350d; Labour Unions 407a; Law 
413a; Liquors, Alcoholic 422a; 


Motor Transportation 476a; Muni- 
cipal Government 477a; Stocks and 
Bonds 661b; Wealth and income, 
Distribution of, 743b. See also 
various cities, states and countries 
Tein Frederick C.: see Obituaries 


Tchernov (Chernov), Victor 532d 
Tchernowitz, Chaim: see Obituaries 


Tea 
Agriculture 26b 

Technicolor: see Motion Pictures 

Telegraphy 
Building and Construction Industry 
130b; Federal Communications Com- 
mission 273b; Labour Unions 405c; 
Munitions of War 479b; Newspapers 
and Magazines 505b; Wages and 
Hours 738d 

Telepaque 664b 

Telephone 
Building and Construction Industry 
130b; Co-operatives 197d; Federal 
Communications Commission 273b; 
Munitions of War 479b; Public 
Utilities 589d; Rural Electrification 
619c; Television 679d; Wages and 
Hours 738d. See also various states, 
provinces and countries 
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Telescopes: sce Astronomy 52, 51, 
50. See Telescopes 49 

Television 
Advertising 20c; A.L.A. 41c; Atomic 
Energy 72b; Boxing 114d; Census 
Data, U.S. 156a:;° Education 232d; 
Electrical Industries 246d; Fairs 
and Exhibitions 269b; Federal 
Communications Commission 272d; 
Fisheries 280c; Football 285c; Hu- 
mour 343a; Lutherans 429c; Marine 


Biology 437d; Motion Pictures 
470a; Newspapers and Magazines 
505a; Photography 560c; Price 


Stabilization, Office of, 582c; Radio 
592b; Telephone 678b; Words and 
Meanings, New 752c 

Tellurium: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Tellurium 49 

TEM (Triethylenemelamine) 109a 

Temperance League of America: 
see Societies and Associations, 
U.S. 52, 51, 50, 49 

Tennessee 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Tennis 

Terramycin: see Chemistry 53. See 
Chemotherapy 53, 52 

Texas 

Texas, University of, 49 

Textile Industry 
Business Review 139c; Cotton 201d; 
Dyestuffs 229a; Employment 251d; 
Interior Decoration 364d; Labour 
Unions 406a; Linen and Flax 421d; 
Prices 580b; Rayon and Other Syn- 
thetic Fibres 600b; Wages and 
Hours 738d; Women's Fashions 
749c; Wool 751b 

Thailand 53, 52, 51, 50. Sce Siam 49 
Debt, National 215d; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 461b; 
Navies of the World 495b; Rice 611d; 
Singapore 637c; Tin 689a; U.N. 
704d USS: 715¢ 

Theatre 
Fairs and Exhibitions 268d; Humour 
343a; Literary Prizes 423c; Motion 
Pictures 470a; Pulitzer Prizes 591b; 
Television 680a 

Theatre Library Association: 
Societies and Associations 49 

Theiler, Max 52 

Theophilus (Theodore Nicholas Pash- 
kovsky): see Obituaries 51 

Therapy: see Psychiatry 53, 52. See 
Chemotherapy 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled 52 
See also various diseases and medical 
sciences 

Thoma, Ritter Wilhelm 
Obituaries 49 

Thomas, James H.: see Obituaries 50 

Thorndike, Edward L.: see Obituaries 
50 

Throat: see Ear, Nose and Throat, 
Diseases of 

Thurmond, James Strom 49 

Thyroid: see Endocrinology 49 

Thyssen, Fritz: see Obituaries 52 

Tibet 
Cartography 151a; China 173a; 
Nepal 498c; Wood 751b 

Tichenor, Frank A.: see Obituaries 51 

Tilden, Mrs. Linda Py 2. L:: see 
Obituaries 50 

Timber: see Forests: Lumber 

Timor: see Portuguese Overseas 
Territories 53, 52. See Portuguese 
Colonial Empire 51, 50, 49 

Tin 
Canning Industry 149c; Interna- 
tional Trade 371d; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 462c; 
Prices 581b; Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation 601b 

Tinker, Joseph B.: see Obituaries 49 

Tires: see Rubber 
Textile Industry 685b 

Tiselius, Arne 49 

Titanium: sce Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Chemistry 51. See 
Titanium 49 

Tito 53. See Tito (Josip Brozovich 
or Broz) 52, 51, 50. See Brozovich 
or Broz, Josip 49 

Tittle, Ernest Fremont: see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Tobacco 
Advertising 21d; Agriculture 26a; 
Employment 251d; International 
Trade 371d; Prices 579d; Tariffs 
675b; Taxation 676c; Wages and 
Hours 738d 

Tobago: sce Trinidad and Tobago 

Tobin, Maurice Joseph 

Togo, Shigenori: see Obituaries 51 

Togoland: see French West Africa 
53, 52,51. See British West Africa; 
Trust Territories 53, 52, 51, 50, 
49. See French Union 50. See 
French Overseas Territories 49 

Tojo, Hideki: see Obituaries 49 


SEE 


von: Séé 


Tolbukhin, Feodor I.: see Obituaries 

Tolman, Richard Chace: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Tomatoes 49 
Electronics 249d 

Tongan Island Protectorate: 
Pacific Islands, British 

Tongking: see Indochina 53, 52, 51. 
See French Union 51, 50. See 
French Overseas Territories 49 

Tornadoes: see Disasters 
Meteorology 452d 

Toronto 

Toronto, University of, 49 

Torp, Oscar 52 

Torpedoes: see Munitions of War 49 


See 


Torquay Trade Conference: see 
Tariffs 52 

Tourist Travel 53, 52, 51 

Aliens 37d; American Citizens 


Abroad 40b; Aviation, Civi] 79d; Co- 
operatives 197d; Hotels 339c; Im- 
migration and Emigration 349d; 
National Parks and Monuments 493b; 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 622c 
Town and Regional Planning 
See also various cities 
Towne, Charles H.: see Obituaries 50 
Track and Field Sports 
Olympic Games 536d 


Trade Agreements: see Interna- 
tional Trade; Tariffs 
Trade Commission, Federal: see 


Federal Trade Commission 
Trade Unions: see Labour Unions 
Traffic Accidents: see Accident Pre- 

vention; Disasters 53, 52, 51. See 

Accidents, 50, 49 
Transduction 306c 
Transistor: see Electronics; 

phone 49 

Electronics 250c 
Trans-Jordan: see Jordan 53, 52, 51, 

50. See Trans-Jordan 4 
Transportation: see Aviation, Civil; 

Electric Transportation; Motor 

Transportation; Railroads 

Canals and Inland Waterways 145d; 

Employment 251c; European Union 

26l1a; Income and Product, U.S. 

351c; Materials Policy Commission 

444d; Mutual Security Program 
488c; Public Utilities 589d; Radio 
592c; Wages and Hours 738d. See 
also various countries 
Trap-shooting: see Shooting 53, 52, 

51, 50. See Trap-shooting 49 
Travel: see Tourist Travel 53, 52, 51 
Treason: see Federal Bureau of In- 

vestigation 51, 50, 49 
Treasury, U.S. Department of: see 

Government Departments and 

Bureaus, U.S. 

Foreign Investments 290d 
Egeiddet, Donald B.: see Obituaries 


Tele- 


Trichinosis: see Public Health En- 
gineering 49 

Trieste, The Free Territory of 
Refugees 603b; Shipbuilding 631d 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Olympic Games 536d 

Tripoli: see Abrasives 49 

Tripolitania: see Libya 53, 52, 51. 
See Italian Colonial Empire 50, 49 

Trolley Coaches: see Electric Trans- 
portation 

Tropical Diseases 53, 52 
Vitamins and Nutrition 737b; W.H.O. 
753¢c 

Trotti, Lamar 533a 

Trucial Sheikhs: see Arabia 

Truck Crops: see Vegetables 

Trucks: see Automobile Industry; 
Motor Transportation 

Truman, Harry S. 
Political Parties, U.S. 571a; U.S. 710b 

Trust Territories 
British West Africa 125c; U.N. 704c 

Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands: see Marshall, Caroline 
and Mariana Islands 53, 52, 51 

Tschirky, Oscar M.: see Obituaries 51 

Tsolakoglou, George: see Obituaries 49 

Tuberculosis 
Chemistry 160b; Chemotherapy 162b; 
Child Welfare 168c; Death Statistics 
213b; Gynaecology and Obstetrics 
328c; Industrial Health 360b; Med- 
icine 448c; W.H.O. 753c 

Tulane University 49 

Tungsten: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Tungsten 49 

Tunisia 53, 52,51. See French Union 
50. See French Overseas Terri- 
tories 49 
France 294d; French Union 14a, 300c; 
India 354c; Labour Unions 406d; 
Mineral and Metal Production and 
Prices 461b; Tuberculosis 696c; U.N. 
704b; Wines 748b 

Tunnels 
Aqueducts 48d; Bridges 120d; Rail- 
roads 598d 

Turbojets and Turboprops: see 
Aviation, Civil 53, 52. See Jet 
Propulsion 53, 52, 51, 50, 49 
cae Aeronautics Administration 


+ 


Turkestan, Chinese: see China 49 

Turkey 
Agriculture 31a; Aliens 38a; Archae- 
ology 50d; Armies of the World 65d; 
Barley 94d; Cotton 203a; Dance 
212c; Debt, National 215d; European 
Union 260d; Fruit 302b; Greece 
324b; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 365d; 
International Monetary Fund 370b; 
International Trade 374b; Irrigation 
383c; Korean War 401c; Libraries 
419b; Marriage and Divorce 439b; 
Middle East 459c; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 461b; N.A.T.O. 
511d; Navies of the World 494c; 
Olympic Games 536d; Religion 604c; 
Roads and Highways 614a; Rye 621a; 
Seismology 629a; Shipbuilding 631c; 
Tobacco 689d; Tuberculosis 697a; 
U.N. 704c; U.S. 715c; Vegetables 
729c; Wheat 745c; Wines 748b; 
Yugoslavia 758b 

Turkeys: see Livestock 53, 52, 51, 50. 
See Poultry 49 

TVA: see Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity 

Twentieth Century Fund: see So- 
cieties and Associations, U.S. 

Typhoid Fever: see Public Health 
Engineering 51, 50, 49 

Uganda: sce British East Africa 
Dams 209c; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 461b; Wild- 
life Conservation 747b 

Ulcer: See Stomach and Intestines, 
Diseases of the, 53, 52. See Ali- 
mentary System, Disorders of, 51, 


Ultrasonic Method 432a 

Undset, Sigrid: see Obituaries 50 

Unemployment: see Census Data, 
U.S.; Employment 

Unemployment Insurance: see So- 
cial Security 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. 
See Veterans Administration 49 

U.N.E.S.C.O. (United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization): see Education 53, 
52. See United Nations 53, 52, 51, 


50, 49 
Painting 543d; Radhakrishnan, Sar- 
vapalli 14b 

Unfederated Malay States: see 


Malaya (Federation of) and Sing- 
apore 51, 50, 49 

Union of American Republics: see 
Organization of American States 
53, 52, 51, 50. See International 
Conference of American States 49 

Union of South Africa: see South 
Africa, The Union of 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Afghanistan 23b; Agriculture 26a; 
Albania 35d; Alcohol, Industrial 36c; 
Aliens 37b; Aluminum 38d; Armies 
of the World 62c; Atomic Energy 69d; 
Austria 76c; Automobile Industry 
77d; Aviation, Military 86a; Berlin 
102a; Birth Statistics 107a; Bul- 
garia 132c; Canals and Inland Water- 
ways 147a; Cement 15ic; Census 
Data, U.S. 154d; Chess 164c; China 
172c; Coal 180d; Coke 184d; Com- 
munism 187b; Co-operatives 197d; 
Copper 198c; Cotton 203b; Czecho- 
slovakia 207c; Debt, National] 215d; 
Denmark 219b; Education 237d; 
Finland 278b; Furs 304b; Germany 
312a; Housing 343a; India 354b; 
International Law 367b; Iran 377b; 
Iron and Steel 381a; Japan 390a; 
Jet Propulsion 393a; Kennan, George 
F. 398c; Korean War 402b; Lead 
415c; Libraries 420c; Lumber 428d; 
Manganese 436b; Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 461a; Mon- 
golian People’s Republic 467a; Mo- 
tion Pictures 474d; Music 484a; 
Mutual Security Program 488a; Nar- 
cotics and Narcotic Traffic 490b; 
NATO 512d; Navies of the World 
12b, 494c; Newspapers and Maga- 
zines 507b; Olympic Games 536d; 
Pius XII 565a; Potatoes 577a; 
Prisoners of War 584b; Radio 595c; 
Roman Catholic Church 615a; Rub- 
ber 617b; Rumania 618c; Russian 
Literature 620c; Shipbuilding 631c; 
Sugar 666b; Sweden 669c; Table 
Tennis 673b; Television 680d; Turkey 
699d; U.N. 703d; U.S. 715c; Wines 
748b 

Unitarian Church 
Church Membership 176d 

United Church of Canada 

United Kingdom: see Great Britain 
& Northern Ireland, United 
Kingdom of 

United Nations 
Afghanistan 23b; Agriculture 29d; 
Architecture 54b; Atomic Energy 
69d; Aviation, Military 84d; Blind, 
Education of the, 107d; Child Wel- 
fare 168c; China 172b; Christian 
Unity 174d; Education 232d; Fer- 
tilizers 277c; Germany 312a; II- 
literacy 348a; India 354c; Interna- 
tional Law 367b; Jordan 395b; Juda- 
ism 396b; Korea 400c; Korean War 
15c, 401b; Libraries 419a; Libya 


420c; Meteorology 454d; Middle 
East 459d; Museums 482a; Narcotics 
and Narcotic Traffic 489c; Philosophy 
558a; Prisoners of War 584a; Red 
Cross 602b; Refugees 602d; Seis- 
mology 629b; Socialism 640b; Social 
Security 641b; Tourist Travel 691a; 
Trust Territories 696a; Vatican City 
State 727d; W.H.O. 753c. See also 
various countries 

United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission: see War Crimes 50, 49 

United States ; 
Accident Prevention 17b; Advertis- 
ing 20c; Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration 23d; Agriculture 25a; 
Aircraft Manufacture 31c; Air Races 
and Records 33a; A.L.A. 41a; Alco- 
hol, Industrial 36b; Aliens 37a; Alu- 
minum 38d; Ambassadors and En- 
voys 39b; American Literature 41c; 
Angling 45a; Anthropology 46d; 
Aqueducts 48c; Archaeology 50b; 
Archery 53d; Architecture 54a; Ar- 
mies of the World 61a; Art Exhibi- 
tions 66a; Art Sales 68a; Atomic 
Energy 69d; Austria 76c; Automo- 
bile Industry 76d; Automobile Rac- 
ing 79b; Aviation, Civil 16d, 79d; 
Aviation, Military 82d; Bacteriology 
89c; Badminton 90b; Banking 91b; 
Baptist Church 93d; Barley_ 94c; 
Baseball 94d; Basketball 98b; Berlin 
102b; Betting and Gambling 103b; 
Billiards 104b; Birth Statistics 106d; 
Blind, Education of the, 108b; Bob- 
sledding 109b; Bolivia 110c; Book- 
Collecting and Book Sales 111a; Book 
Publishing 111c; Botany 113d; Bowl- 
ing 114b; Boxing 114d; Bread and 
Bakery Products 118a; Brewing and 
Beer 118c; Bridges 119c; Budget, 
National 126c; Building and Con- 
struction Industry 129a; Business 
Review 134b; Cabinet Members 
140b; Canada 142c; Canals and In- 
land Waterways 145c; Candy 148b; 
Canning Industry 149a; Cartography 
150a; Cement 151c; Census Data, 
U.S. 151d; Ceramic Products 157a; 
Ceylon 158b; Chemurgy 163d; Chess 
164c; Child Labour 165d; Children’s 
Books 166b; Child Welfare 170a; 
Chile 170d; China 172b; Christian 
Science 174b; Christian Unity 174d; 
Church Membership 176a; Civil 
Aeronautics Administration 177a; 
Civil Defense, U.S. 178a; Civil Serv- 
ice 178d; Clothing Industry 180a; 
Coal 180d; Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, U.S. 182a; Coast Guard, U.S. 
182c; Cocoa 183d; Coffee 184a; Coin- 
age 184b; Coke 184d; Colombia 185d; 
Communism 187b; Community Chest 
190a; Community Trusts 190b; Con- 
gregational Christian Churches 190c; 
Congress, U.S. 191a; Consumer Cred- 
it 195a; Contract Bridge 196b; Co- 
operatives 196d; Copper 198c; Corn 
198d; Cortisone, Hydrocortisone and 
Corticotropin 199b; Cotton 201d; 
Crime 203d; Cuba 205c; Curling 
206b; Cycling 206d; Dairy Products 
208b; Dams 209a; Dance 210a; Death 
Statistics 212d; Debt, National 214a; 
Defense Production Administration 
216a; Democracy 217d; Denmark 
219b; Dentistry 220b; Dermatology 
221a; Diamonds 222b; Donations and 
Bequests 226b; Drug Administration, 
U.S. 227d; Dyestuffs 228d; Eco- 
nomics 230d; Economic Stabilization 
Agency 231b; Education 232c; Eggs 


238d; Egypt 239b; Eisenhower, 
Dwight D. 240d; Elections, U.S. 
242a; Electrical Industries 246a; 


Electric Transportation 247d; Elec- 
tronics 249b; Employment 251b; 
Epidemics and Public Health Serv- 
ices 256a; Etching 258b; European 
Union 260d; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 262b; Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington 267d; Fairs 
and Exhibitions 268d; Farm Credit 
Administration 270b; Farmers Home 
Administration 271a; Fascism 271d; 
FBI 272b; Federal Communications 
Commission 272d; Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 273c; Federal 
Power Commission 273d; Federal 
Reserve System 274c; Federal Se- 
curity Agency 275a; Federal Trade 
Commission 276a; Fencing 276c; 
Fertilizers 277c; Fires and Fire Losses 
279a; Fisheries 280a; Floods and 
Flood Control 281c; Flour 284b; 
Football 285b; Foreign Investments 
287b; Forests 291b; Formosa 293a; 
Four-H Clubs 293c; Friends, Re- 
ligious Society of, 301d; Frozen Foods 
301d; Fruit 302b; Furniture Industry 
303d; Furs 304b; Gas, Natural and 
Manufactured 304d; Gem_ Stones 
306a; Geography 306d; Germany 
312a; Glass 315b; Gliding 315d; Gold 
316a; Golf 316d; Government De- 
partments and Bureaus, U.S. 317d; 
Great Britain 320d; Greenland 325b; 
Guatemala 326b; Gymnastics 327a; 
Handball 329c; Hay 330c; Hearing 
331a; Heart and Heart Diseases 


332b; Hockey, Field 333b; Hockey, 
Ice 333c; Home Economics 334b; 
Horse Racing 336b; Horticulture 
337d; Hospitals 338c; Hotels 339c; 
Housing 340a; Humour 343a; Ice 
Skating 345d; Illiteracy 348b; I.L.O. 
Immigration and Emigration 
Income and Product, U.S. 
; India 354a; Indians, American 

Indochina 357d; Indonesia 
358b; Industrial Health 359c; Infan- 
tile Paralysis 360c; Infant Mortality 
361b; Insurance 362b; International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment 366b; International Law 
367b; International Trade 370d; In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
375b; Iran 377b; Iraq 378c; Iron and 
Steel 381a; Irrigation 382b; Islam 
384b; Italy 388c; Japan 389d; Jet 
Propulsion 392d; Judaism 396a; Ju- 
venile Delinquency 396c; Korea 
400c; Labour Unions 405b; Lacrosse 
407c; Latin-American Literature 
408d; Law 409c; Lawn Bowling 415b; 
Lead 415c; Leather 415d; Liberia 
417d; Libraries 418a; Linen and Flax 
422a; Liquors, Alcoholic 422a; Lit- 
erary Prizes 423a; Livestock 424c; 
Lumber 428a; Lutherans 429b; Ma- 
chinery and Machine Tools 431b; 
Manganese 436b; Marine Biology 
437b; Marine Corps, U.S. 438b; Mar- 
riage and Divorce 438d; Materials 
Policy Commission 443a; Mathe- 
matics 445d; Meat 447a; Medical 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled 447d; 
Medicine 448c; Meteorology 451c; 
Methodist Church 456b; Mexico 
457c; Middle East 459c; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 461a; 
Missions, Foreign (Religious) 464c; 
Morocco, French 468d; Motion Pic- 
tures 470a; Motor Transportation 
475c; Municipal Government 476d; 
Munitions of War 478d; Museums 
481c; Music 483b; Mutual Security 
Program 486c; Narcotics and Nar- 
cotic Traffic 490b; National Geo- 
graphic Society 491a; National Guard 
491d; National Parks and Monu- 
ments 493b; NATO 5lic; Navies of 
the World 494c; Negroes, American 
497a; Nehru, J. 498b; Newfoundland 
and Labrador 502b; Newspapers and 
Magazines 505a; New Zealand 510a; 
Nickel 510d; NLRB 492b; Nutrition, 
Experimental 517b; Nuts 518c; Oats 
518d; Oceanography 534a; Olympic 
Games 536d; Painting 543c; Paints 
and Varnishes 545b; Pakistan 546d; 
Palaeontology 547d; Panama Canal 
Zone 549a; Paper and Pulp Industry 
549b; Patents 552a; Peanuts 552d; 
Petroleum 555b; Philately 556d; 
Philippines, Republic of the, 557d; 
Photography 558d; Physics 561b; 
Plastics Industry 565b; Police 568d; 
Political Parties, U.S. 570c; Political 
Science 573b; Polo 574a; Portugal 
574c; Portuguese Overseas Terri- 
tories 575b; Post Office 575d; Po- 
tatoes 576c; Presbyterian Church 
578a; Prices 579b; Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Office of, 582a; Printing 583a; 
Prisoners of War 584b; Prisons 584b; 
Protestant Episcopal Church 585a; 
Psychology 586b; Public Health En- 
gineering 587d; Public Utilities 589c; 
Puerto Rico 590d; Radio 592b; Rail- 
roads 596b; Rayon and Other Syn- 
thetic Fibres 599d; Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation 601a; Red Cross 
601d; Refugees 603a; Religion 604c; 
Religious Education 604d; Rent Sta- 
bilization, Office of, 606b; Respira- 
tory Diseases 606d; Rice 611c; Rivers 
and Harbours 612a; Roads and High- 
ways 613a; Roller Derby 614b; Ro- 
man Catholic Church 615a; Rowing 
615d; Rubber 617a; Rural Electrifica- 
tion 619c; Rye 621a; Salvation Army 
623a; Samoa, American 623d; Saudi 
Arabia 625a; Sculpture 626a; Sec- 
ondary Metals 627b; Secret Service, 
U.S. 627d; Securities and Exchange 
Commission 628a; Seismology 629a; 
Selective Service, U.S. 629d; Seventh- 
day Adventists 631a; Shipbuilding 
631c; Shipping, Merchant Marine 
632c; Shoe Industry 634a; Shooting 
634b; Shows 635a; Silk 637b; Silver 
637b; Skiing 637d; Smithsonian In- 
stitution 638d; Soccer 639c; Social 
Security 641b; Societies and Asso- 
ciations, U.S, 642d; Sociology 648c; 
Softball 649d; Soil Erosion 650a; 
South Africa, The Union of, 653d; 
Soybeans 655d; Spain 656b; Squash 
Racquets 658c; Standards, National 
Bureau of, 659a; Stocks and Bonds 
660d; Strikes 664c; Sugar 666a; Sui- 
cide Statistics 666d; Sulphur 667a; 
Supreme Court of the U.S. 667c; 
Surgery 667d; Swimming 670c; Table 
Tennis 673a; Tangier 673d; Tariffs 
674a; Taxation 675c; Tea 677b; Te- 
legraphy 677c; Telephone 678b; Tele- 
vision 679a; Tennis 683b; Textile 
Industry 684d; Theatre 687a; Tin 
689a; Tobacco 689c; Tourist Travel 


690c; Town and Regional Planning 
691b; Track and Field Sports 692a; 
Trieste, The Free Territory of, 693c; 
Trinidad and Tobago 693d; Truman, 
Harry S. 695b; Tuberculosis 697a; 
Tunnels 698d; Turkey 699d; TVA 
682d; U.N. 704c; Unitarian Church 
703b; Universities and Colleges 716b; 
Uranium 725d; U.S.S.R. 701b; Vege- 
table Oils and Animal Fats 728a; 
Vegetables 728d; Venereal Diseases 
729d; Venezuela 730c; Veterans Ad- 
ministration (U.S.) 732b; Veterans’ 
Organizations 733b; Veterinary Med- 
icine 734a; Wages and Hours 738b; 
Wage Stabilization Board 739d; 
Wealth and Income, Distribution of, 
742a; Wheat 744d; Wildlife Conser- 
vation 746a; Wines 748b; Women’s 
Fashions 749d; Wool 751b; Words 
and Meanings, New 751d; World 
Assembly for Moral Re-Armament 
753a; Wrestiing 754a; X-Ray and 
Radiology 755a; Yachting 756a; Zinc 
759a; Zoology 760b. See also various 
cities, states, territories and posses- 
sions 

United States Government Depart- 
ments and Bureaus: see Govern- 
ment Departments and Bureaus, 
U.S. Also see under specific name, 
e.g. Coast Guard, U.S., etc. 

United States Investments Abroad: 
see Foreign Investments 

United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce: see Societies and As- 
sociations, U.S. 53,52. See Cham- 
bers of Commerce 51, 50, 49 . 

United States Mint: see Coinage 

Universal Military Training: 
Law 52 
Education 236a; Friends, Religious 
Society of, 301d; Unitarian Church 
703b; Veterans’ Organizations 733c 

Universities and Colleges 
Anthropology 46d; Architecture 54d; 
Book-Collecting and Book Sales 
1lla; Cartography 151a; Donations 
and Bequests 226d; Education 232c; 
Home Economics 334b; Islam 383d; 
Libraries 418c; Marriage and Divorce 
438d; Palaeontology 547b; Selective 
Service, U.S. 630a. See also various 
sports and games 

Upper Volta: see French West Africa 
52, 51 

Uranium 
Alberta 36b; Atomic Energy 70a; 
Australia 75b; Industrial Health 
359d; Ohio 535a; South Africa, The 
Union of, 653d 

U'Ren, William S.: see Obituaries 50 

Urology 51, 50, 49 

Uruguay 
Dance 212c; Debt, National 215d; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 264a; International Trade 
372b; Libraries 419b; Meat 447c; 
Navies of the World 495b; Olympic 
Games 536d; Philately 556d; U.N. 


See 


104¢e;" US, 71i5b; UES:S-RY 702b; 
Wines 748b; Wool 751b 

U.S.S.R.: see Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics 

Utah 


Utilities, Public: see Public Utilities 

bE thee see Tourist Travel 53, 52, 

Vafiades, Markos 49 

Valera, Eamon de: see De Valera, 
Eamon 52, 49 

Valtin, Jan (Richard Julius Herman 
Krebs): see Obituaries 52 

Vanadium: see Mineral and Metal 
Production and Prices 53, 52, 51, 
50. See Vanadium 49 

Van Alstyne, Egbert A.: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Vanbrugh, Dame Irene: 
aries 50 

Vandenberg, Arthur H.: see Obitu- 
aries 52. See Vandenberg, Arthur 
H. 50, 49 

Vandenberg, Arthur H., Jr. 15a 

Vandenberg, Hoyt Sanford 53, 52, 
51, 49 

Vanderblue, Homer Bews 533b 

Van Doren, Carl C.: see Obituaries 51 

Van Fleet, James Alward 53, 52 
Korean War 405a 

Vargas, Getulio Dornellas 51 
Foreign Investments 288b 

Varnishes: see Paints and Varnishes 

Vassar College 49 

Vatican City State 
Unitarian Church 703b 

Vavilov, Serghey Ivanovich: see Obit- 
uaries 52 

Veal: see Meat 

Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats 
Agriculture 26d; Cotton 203b; Dairy 
Products 208b; International Trade 
374b; Peanuts 553a; Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Office of, 582c; Tariffs 675a 

Vegetables 
Agriculture 26a; Canning Industry 
149a; Economic Stabilization Agency 
231d; Frozen Foods 302a; Horticul- 
ture 337d; International Trade 374b; 
Potatoes 576c; Price Stabilization, 
Office of, 582c 


see Obitu- 


Velasco Ibarra, José Maria 53 

Venereal Diseases 
Chemotherapy 162d; Child Welfare 
168c; Gynaecology and Obstetrics 
328a; Medicine 448d; W.H.O. 753c 

Venezuela 
Birth Statistics 107b; Debt, National 
215d; Education 237c; Foreign In- 
vestments 288a; Gas, Natural and 
Manufactured 305b; Illiteracy 348b; 
International Trade 372b; Iron and 
Steel 380d; Jiménez, M. P. 15b; La- 
bour Unions 406d; Latin-American 
Literature 409a; Marriage and Di- 
vorce 439b; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 461a; Navies of 
the World 495b; Netherlands Antilles 
500b; Olympic Games 536d; Philately 
556d; Refugees 603b; Tariffs 674c; 
Town and Regional Planning 691b; 
Tunnels 699a; U.N. 704c; U.S. 715b; 
U.S.S.R. 702b 

Vermiculite 49 

Vermont 

Verneuil, Louis 533b 

Veterans: Insurance 362c; Red Cross 
601d; Salvation Army 623c; Social 
Security 641d 

Veterans Administration (U.S.) 
Architecture 54d; Banking 91d; Budg- 
et, National 128a; Education 234b; 
Housing 340c; Indians, American 
357a; Law 409c; Medical Rehabilita- 
tion of the Disabled 448b; Tubercu- 
losis 697a; U.S. 713b 

Veterans of Foreign Wars: sce Veter- 
ans’ Organizations 50. See Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars 49 

Veterans’ Organizations 

Veterinary Medicine 

Vietnam: see Indochina 53, 52, 51 
French Union 300d; U.N. 704a 

Villard, Oswald Garrison: see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Vincent, John Carter 16a 

Vinson, Frederick Moore 52 

Virginia 

Virginia, University of, 49 

Virgin Islands 

Virgin Islands, British: see Leeward 
Islands 

Viruses: see Biochemistry 53. See 
Respiratory Diseases 53, 52. See 
Infantile Paralysis; Medicine 53, 
52, 51, 50, 49. See Pneumonia $1, 
50, 49 
Cancer 148b 

Vishinsky, Andrei Y. 51, 50, 49 

Visual Education: see Motion Pic- 
tures 

Vital Statistics: see Birth Statistics; 
Census Data, U.S.; Death Statis- 
tics; Infant Mortality; Marriage 
and Divorce; Suicide Statistics 

Vitamins and Nutrition 53, 52. See 
Vitamins 51, 50, 49 
Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion 24a; Bacteriology 89c; Nutri- 
tion, Experimental 517b 

Vocational Education: 
tion 49 
Child Labour 165d 

Vocational Rehabilitation, Office of 
Federal Security Agency 275d; Med- 
ical Rehabilitation of the Disabled 
447d; Veterans Administration (U.S.) 
732b 

Vogiié, Louis: sce Obituaries 49 

Voice of America: sce Radio; United 
States 49 

Von (in personal names): see under 
proper names 

Voronoff, Sergei (Serghei Voronov): see 
Obituaries 52 

Wages and Hours 
Business Review 136a; Civil Service 
178d; Economic Stabilization Agency 
231c; Income and Product, U.S. 351b; 
Labour Unions 405b; Prices 580d; So- 
cial Security 641c; Strikes 665b; Tru- 
man, H. S. 15c; Wage Stabilization 
Board 740a. See also specific indus- 
tries and various states 

Wage Stabilization Board 53. See 
Defense Mobilization Agencies, 
U.S. 52 
Building and Construction Industry 
130c; Economic Stabilization Agency 
231d; Labour Unions 405c; Prices 
580d; U.S. 712c 

Waksman, Selman Abraham 53 

Wales: see Great Britain & Northern 
Ireland, United Kingdom of 

Walker, Walton H.: see Obituaries 51 

Wallace, Henry Agard 49 

Walnuts: see Nuts 

Walsh, William Thomas: see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Walthour, Robert: see Obituaries 50 

Walton, Ernest Thomas Sinton 52 

War, Law of: see International Law 
53, 52, 51, 50 

War Assets Administration: see Gen=- 
eral Services Administration 50 

War Brides: see Immigration and 
Emigration 49 

War Claims Commission 51 

War Crimes 50, 49 
International Law 368d 

Warfield, David: see Obituaries 52 

Warnow, Mark: see Obituaries 50 

War Prisoners: sce Prisoners of War 


see Educa- 
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Warren, Earl 52, 49 

War Savings Stamps: sce Post Office 
Washington 

Washington, D.C. 

Washinaten, University of (Seattle) 


Wagninaton University (St. Louis) 


Water Supply: see Public Health En- 
gineering 
Tunnels 698d 

Wavell, Archibald Percival: see Obitu- 
aries 51 

Wealth and Income, Distribution of 
Agriculture 25c; Business Review 
134c; Income and Product, U.S. 350b 

Weapons: see Munitions of War 

Weather: see Meteorology 

Webster, H(arold) T. 533c 

Weeks, Sinclair 53 

Weill, Kurt: see Obituaries 51 

Weinman, Adolph A. 533c 

Weizmann, Chaim 50, 49 
Obituaries 533c 

Wellesley College 49 

West, James Edward: see Obituaries 


West Africa, 
West Africa 
Western European Union: see Euro- 
pean Union 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
Western European Union 49 
Western Samoa: see New Zealand; 
Trust Territories 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. 
See Pacific Islands under Trustee- 
ship 49 
West Indies, British: see Bahamas; 
Barbados; Jamaica; Leeward Is- 
lands; Trinidad and Tobago; 
Windward Islands 
Cricket 203c; Mineral and Metal Pro- 
duction and Prices 461a 
West Virginia 
Westwood, Joseph: see Obituaries 49 
‘‘Wetbacks’’: see Agriculture 52 
Whaling: see Fisheries 
Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats 728d 
Wheat 
Agriculture 25c; Fertilizers 277c; 
Flour 284b; International Trade 371d 
Wherry, Kenneth Spicer: see Obitu- 
aries 52 
Wake Harry Dexter: see Obituaries 


British: see British 


Whitney, Alexander F.: see Obituaries 


Whitten-Brown, Sir Arthur: see Obitu- 
aries 49 

Whitty, Dame May: see Obituaries 49 

Wholesale Trade: see Business Re- 
view 51, 50, 49 

Widtsoe, John Andreas 533d 

Wilbur, Ray Lyman: see Obituaries 50 

Wilderness Preservation 50 

Wildlife Conservation 
Bahamas 90d; Soil Erosion 650b 

Wiley, Alexander 53 

Wilhelmina 49 

Wilhelm Von Hohenzollern, Prince: see 
Obituaries 52 

William, Warren: see Obituaries 49 

Williams, Michael: see Obituaries 51 

Williams, W. Walter 15a 

Wilson, Charles Edward 52, 51 

Wilson, Charles Erwin 53 

Wilson, David R.: see Obituaries 50 

Wilson, Leroy A(ugust): see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Wilson, Lewis R.: see Obituaries 49 

Windward Islands 

Wines 

Winn, Matt J.: sce Obituaries 50 

Wirth, Louis 534a 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin, University of, 49 

Wise, Stephen S.: see Obituaries 50 

Withholding Tax: see Law 53, 52, 51. 
See Taxation 50, 49 

Witmark, Jay: see Obituaries 51 

Wobepewarl Ermanno: see Obituaries 
4 

Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, National: see Societies and 
Associations, U.S. 

Women’s Clubs, General Federa- 
tion of: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 

Women’s Fashions 53. See Fashion 
and Dress 52, 51, 50, 49 
Furs 304b; Shoe Industry 634a 

Wood, Samuel G.: see Obituaries 50 

Woodrum, Clifton A.: see Obituaries 


51 

Woods, Albert H(erman): see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Woodson, Carter G.: see Obituaries 51 

Woodward, William E.: see Obituaries 
51 


Wool : 
Agriculture 27c; Business Review 
138b; Clothing Industry 180b; Fed- 
eral Trade Commission 276a; Inte- 
rior Decoration 364d; International 
Trade 371d; Livestock 425b; Muni- 
tions of War 479b; Prices 581a; Price 
Stabilization, Office of, 582c; Tariffs 
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674d; Textile Industry 684d; Wom- 
en's Fashions 749c 

Words and Meanings, New 

World Assembly for Moral 
Armament 53 

World Bank: see International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment 53, 52, 51, 50, 49. See Inter- 
national Monetary Fund 49 

World Commerce: see International 
Trade 52, 51, 50, 49 

World Constitution, Committee to 
Form a: see Chicago, University 
of; Hutchins, Robert Maynard 49 

World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion: see Religious Education 53, 
52,5850 

World Council of Churches: see 
Christian Unity 53, 52, 51. See 
Religion 53, 52, 51, 50. See World 
Council of Churches 49 

World Federation of Trade Unions: 
see Labour Unions 52, 51, 50. See 
World Federation of Trade Un- 
ions 49 

World Government: see 
tional Law 51, 50, 49 


Re- 


Interna- 


World Health Organization 53. Sce 
Child Welfare 52, 51, 50. See 
United Nations 52, 51, 50, 49 
Birth Control 106b; Intoxication, Al- 
coholic 376a; Respiratory Diseases 
606d; Tuberculosis 697d; Vitamins 
and Nutrition 737b 

Wrestling 
Olympic Games 539d 

Wright, Louis T. 534a 

Wright, Orville: see Obituaries 49 

Wright, Warren: see Obituaries 51 

Wright, William Henry: see Obitu- 
aries 52 

Wyoming 

X-disease (Hyperkeratosis) 24a 

Xerography: see Photography 49 

Xoxe, Koci: see Obituaries 50 

X-Ray and Radiology 
Atomic Energy 73b; Biochemistry 
105b; Cancer 147d; Chemotherapy 
163c; Eye, Diseases of the, 268b; 
Genetics 306d; Gynaecology and Ob- 
stetrics 328d; Medicine 449c; Metal- 
lurgy 451c; Munitions of War 479a; 
Photography 558d; Standards, Na- 
tional Bureau of, 659c; Stomach and 
Intestines, Diseases of the, 663c 

Yachting 
Olympic Games 540a 

Yale University 49 

Yancey, Jimmy: see Obituaries 52 

Yeast 51, 50, 49 


veliow Fever: sce Tropical Diseases 


Yemen 
Islam 384b 

Yen, W. W.: see Obituaries 51 

Yoshida, Shigeru 52, 51 
China 173b 

Young, Arthur: see Obituaries 49 

Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation 49 
Christian Unity 175a 

Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion: see Societies and Associa- 
tions, U.S. 53, 52, 51, 50. See 
Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation 49 
Christian Unity 175a 

Yugoslavia 
Agriculture 29d; Albania 35c; Ar- 
chaeology 51b; Armies of the World 
65b; Austria 76b; Chess 164c; Coal 
180d; Copper 198c; Corn 199b; Edu- 
cation 237d; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 265b; Foreign In- 
vestments 289a; Forests 292d; Greece 
324b; Horticulture 337d; Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund 370a; Iron 
and Steel 381a; Italy 388c; Japan 
390a; Lumber 429a; Meat 447c; Min- 
eral and Metal Production and Prices 


461a; Motion Pictures 475a; Navies 
of the World 495b; Olympic Games 
536d; Shipbuilding 631c; Soil Erosion 
650d; Table Tennis 673a; Trieste, 
The Free Territory of, 693c; Turkey 
699d; U.N. 704c; U.S. 715c; Vatican 
City State 16b; Wines 748b 

Yukawa, Hideki 50 

Yukon Territory 

Zaim, Husni ez-: see Obituaries 50 

Zamora y Torres, Niceto A.: see Obitu- 
aries 50 

Zanzibar: see British East Africa 


Zhdanov, Andrei Alexandrovich: see 
Obituaries 49 
Zinc 


Building and Construction Industry 
13la; Business Review 138d; Inter- 
national Trade 371d; Materials Pol- 
icv Commission 444a; Mineral and 
Metal Production and Prices 462c; 
Prices 581b 

Zionist Organization of America: 
ie Societies and Associations, 


Zirconium 49 

Zonta International: see Societies 
ard Associations, U.S. 53, 52, 51, 

Zoology 
Marine Biology 437b; Palaeontology 
547b; Smithsonian Institution 639b 
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